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CHAPTER I. 


“ 7T wise most heartily that something 

would happen,” Harry Parkhurst, 
a midshipman of some sixteen years of 
age, said to his chum, Dick Balderson, as 
they leaned on the rail of her majesty’s 
gunboat Serpent, and looked gloomily at 
the turbid stream that rolled past the ship 
as she Jay at anchor. “One day is just 
like another—one is in a state of perspira- 
tion from morning till night, and from 
night till morning. There seems to be 
always a mist upon the water; and if it 
were not that we get up steam every 
three or four days and run out for twenty- 
four hours for a breath of fresh air, I 
believe tiiat we should be all eaten up with 
fever in no viuve. Of course, they are 
always talking of Malay pirates up the 
river kicking up a row ; but it never seems 
to come off.” 

“There is one thing, Harry—there is 
always something to look at, for there are 
canoes constantly going up and down, and 
there is plenty of variety among them— 
from the sluggish dhows, laden with up- 
country produce, to the long canoes with a 
score of paddlers and some picturesque 
ruffian sitting in the stern. It addsto the 
interest when you know that the crews 
are cut-throats to a man, and would make 
but the shortest possible work of you if 
they had got you in their power.” 

“Yes, Dick. Look at that canoe coming 
up stream ; what a good-looking chap that 
is in the stern, though by the way he 
scowls at us I can quite believe he would, 
as you say, cut our throats if he had the 
chance. That is a pretty little child sitting 
by him, and what a gorgeous dress she 
has! There, you see, he can look pleasant 
enough when he speaks to her. I fancy 
they must have come from a long way up 
the river, for they look wilder than most of 
the fellows who pass us. If that fool who 
is steering her does not mind what he is 
about, Dick, he will either run into that 
canoe coming down or else get across our 
chain. ‘there, I told you so.” 

The man at visc tiller was, in fact, looking, 
with mingled curiosity and hostility, at 
the gunboat that he was passing but a few 
yards away, and did not notice a canoe, 
manned by six rowers, that was coming 
down with the stream, taking an oblique 
course across the bows of the Serpent, 
and was, indeed, hidden from his view by 
the hull of the vessel, until he had passed 
beyond her. Then there was a sudden 
shout and a yeil from a dozen throats, as 
the two canoes came into collision, the 
one proceeding up the river being struck 
on the quarter with a force that almost 
cut her in two, and in an instant her 
occupants were in the water. As the 
Malays were to a man almost as much at 
home in the water as on land, the acci- 
dent would have had little effect beyond 
the loss of the boat and its contents, had 
it not been that the stem of the other 
craft struck the Malay chief with such 
force as to completely disable him, and 
he would have sunk at once had not two 
of the boatmen grasped him and kept his 
head above water. 

“What has become of the child?” 
Harry Parkhurst exclaimed, and he and 
Dick Balderson both leapt on to the rail, 
throwing off their jackets as they shouted 
to the men to lower a boat. Nothing 
could be seen of the child, until, after 
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half a minute's suspense, a little face 
suddenly appeared in the swirl of the 
muddy water some fifteen yards from 
the vessel’s side. It was gone again 
in an instant, but as it disappeared, 
both lads sprang from the side, and with 
a few strokes reached the spot where 
they had seen the face disappear; then 
they dived under water, and soon grasped 
her. As soon as they came to the surface, 
a sailor, who had seized a coil of rope, 
flung it to them, and, grasping it, they 
were quickly by the side of the gunboat. 

A minute later some sailors, who had 
at once tumbled into a boat on the alarm 
being given, came up. The child was first 
handed into it, then the midshipmen 
scrambled in, and, by their directions, two 
of the sailors standing on the thwarts 
lifted the child high above their heads to 
the hande of the men leaning over the 
bulwark. 

“Take the little thing to the doctor,” 
Dick said. ‘ Now, lads, row on; let’s pick 
up some of those Malay fellows.” 

A babel of shouts and sounds rose from 
the water; the bow of the second canoe 
had been stove in, and she also had sunk 
to the water level; a fierce fight was 
going on between several of the Malays; 
the chief, who was being supported by 
two of his crew, was shouting furiously ; 
and others of his men, in obedience to his 
orders, were diving under water. Harry 
turned to the gunboat, and called to the 
men to bring Soh Hay, the interpreter, to 
the side. A minute later the man was 
hustled to the rail. 

“Tell that chief that we have got his 
child safely on board,” Harry shouted. 

Again and again the interpreter called 
out ; but it was some time before he could 
make the chief pay attention to him. As 
the latter caught the purport of his words, 
his face changed at once, and, after calling 
to his men to desist from their search, his 
head sank on to the shoulder of one of the 
men supporting him, and he evidently lost 
consciousness. 

“ He is badly hurt, Dick ; we had better 
get him on board, too. Old Horsley was 
wishing this morning that he had some- 
thing to do beyond administering doses of 
quinine to the men." 

Taking the tiller, he brought the boat 
alongside the chief, and four of the sailors, 
directed by Dick, gently raised him from 
the water and laid him on the bottom of 
the boat. Blood was flowing freely from 
an ugly gash in his face, and it was 
evident from the manner in which his 
left aym hung limp as they lifted him up 
that either the shoulder or the arm itse! 
was broken. 

“Get him alongside at once, lads,” 
Dick said. ‘I expect he is more injured 
that we see. The other fellows will be all 
right; they can all swim like fish.” 

In two or three minutes the injured 
man was laid down under an awning over 
the fore deck of the cruiser, and the surgeon 
at once came up. 

“ How is the child, doctor ?”’ 

“ She is still insensible,”” he said, “ but 
she will soon be all right. I can’t dis- 
cover any injury, and I think it likely that 
it was the sudden shock, and perhaps a 
knock sgainst the side of the boat, that 
stunned her; for I have no doubt she 
could swim, small as she is. This is a 
much more serious affair; he has an ug: 
gash in his temple, his collar-bone is 


broken, and,” he went on, as he passed 
his hands down the patient's side, “he 
has two, if not more, ribs broken." 

“Well, we will leave him to you, 
doctor ; there are a lot of these fellows in 
the water, and I suppose they must be 
brought on board until we can get a boat 
to take them ashore.” 

In a few minutes eighteen Malays were 
brought to the side, and the two canoes, 
which were floating level with the water, 
were towed up and fastened by a rope to 
the stern of the gunboat. Even when 
safely on deck, the two parties were still 
so infuriated that they had to be separated 
and placed under guards apart from each 
other. Three or four had been killed by 
the stabs of the deadly krises, and their 
bodies could be seen floating astern. 
Several of those rescued had wounds 
more or less severe. 

“We should not have much chance 
with those fellows in the water, Mr. Park- 
hurst,” an old sailor said to Harry. 

“No, indeed, Davis; they could swim 
round and round us, and our cutlasses 
would be very little good against those 
ugly-looking krises. If we were to leave 
them to themselves, they would fight to the 
death; and, after all, it was no one’s fault 
in particular. Mr. Balderson and I were 
watching them; one was crossing the 
ship’s bow just as the other came out 
from her side, and they were into each 
other before either had time to hold their 
boat up.” 

“That chap the doctor is bandaging up 
was in a nice taking about his child, sir ; 
it was a lucky job that you and Mr. 
Balderson happened to catch sight of her.”” 

“Yes, poor little thing! It was only 
just a glimpse we got of her face; but as 
we were looking for her and ready 
dive, it was enough.” s 

“Lucky we are inside the bar, Mr. 
Parkhurst, or the sharks would have had 
half the fellows.” 

“TI did not think of it at the time, 
Davis, and it would not have made any 
difference if I had; we were only in the 
water a couple of minutes, and the Malays 
were making noise enough to frighten 
away any number of sharks. You will 
have the job of washing out our trousers 
again—we had only put them on clean 
half an hour before.” 

“That ain't no matter, sir, especially 
if you go down and change at once; the 
mud will come out easy enough if I leave 
them in a bucket of fresh water for half 
an hour.” 

The two midshipmen joined the group 
of officers who were standing near the 
doctor ; the latter had, on closer examina - 
tion, announced that four of the ribs 
were broken. He had finished his work 
just as the Jads came up. News had been 

rought up by the steward that the little 
girl had opened her eyes; while he was 
speaking, the Malay conversed rapidly with 
the interpreter. 

“What is he saying, Soh Hay?” the 
captain asked. 

“ He is asking why his daughter is not 
here, and if she is hurt, and how she 
came to be saved,” the man replied. 
“Me tell him she come up to see him 
soon; the doctor say she no ” 

Bate minutes Ante mare dcstoe re- 
appeared, carrying the child in his arms. 
She looked round fearlessly at the white 
faces until her eye fell upon her father, 
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when she slipped out of the doctor's arms 
like an eel and ran to him. The grim 
features of the Malay lit up with a plea- 
sant smile as he held out his right hand 
toher. She was a strange little figure, for 
the doctor had not waited to obtain any 
suitable garments for her, but had wrapped 
her up in one of the signal flags, which the 
child herself had wound round her waist 
and over her shoulder like a native sarong. 

“You tell him, Soh Hay, that he must 
not talk to her,” the doctor said. “If he 
keeps quiet, he will get well in short time ; 
if he talk, he ill many days; but I will let 
him say a few words to her now.’”” 

The Malay’s eyes passed over the group 
of officers and rested on the two midship- 

_ mnen, whose wet clothes showed that they 
were the officers who had, as the inter- 
preter had told him, dived in and rescued 
the child. He said something to the 
interpreter. 

“Malay man want to speak to you 
young gentlemen,” the man said; “ho 
wish to thank you.” 

“Oh, tell him there is nothing to thank 
us for,’ Harry said hastily; “it was 
nothing more than taking a bath.” 

“Yes, officer, but he wishes to speak to 
yeu.” 
~ Somewhat reluctantly, the two lads 
approached the side of the injured man ; 
he took each of them by the hand, and, as 
he did so, said something which Soh Hay 
interpreted : 

“The chief saystaat you have given him 
back what he loved best in the world, and 
that his life is yours whenever it may be 
of use to you; he may be of service to 
you, gentlemen, should you ever go up 
the river—a Malay never forgives an 
injury or forgets a service.” 

“Tell him we are very glad to have 
brought his little girl out of the water,” 
Harry said, “and that if we ever go up 
the river, we will pay him a visit.” 

The chief was now laid in a cot which 
was swung from the stanchions of the 
awning, while the little girl was carried 
away by the doctor, who laid her in a 
berth, gave her a cup of tea, which she 
drank obediently to his orders, but evi- 
dently regarded as being extreinely nasty, 
and she was then told through the inter- 
preter to go to sleep until her sarong was 
dried. A couple of hours later she was 
on deck again in her native garb and 
ornaments. ‘The interpreter pointed out 
to her the two midshipmen who had 
rescued her, and she at once went up to 
them, and, slipping her hands into theirs, 
began to prattle freely; they were unable 
to understand what she said, but they 
took her round the ship, showing her the 
gns, and introduced her to Ponto, the 
captain’s great Newfoundland, who sub- 
mitted gravely to be patted by her; to 
Jacko, the monkey, who was by no means 
disposed to be friendly, but chattered and 
showed his teeth; and to Julius Cesar, 
the negro cook, who grinned from ear to 
ear, and presented her with some cakes 
from a batch which he had just made for 
the captain’s table. 

The rest of the Malays had already left 
the ship; two native boats had been hailed, 
and in these the two parties of Malays had 
taken their places, and, with their boats 
towing behind, had been rowed away, the 
captain giving strict instructions that they 
were to be landed on opposite sides of the 
river. The Httle mstid speedily became a 


general pet on board the Serpent, and was 
soon the proud possessor of several models 
of ships, two hwork quilts, several 
carved tobacco-boxes, and other specimens 
of sailors’ handiwork. Small as she was, 
she had evidently a strong idea of her own 
importance, and received these presents 
and attentions with a pretty air of dignity 
which at once earned for her the title of 
the Princess. 

On the second day after the accident, the 
chief's boat came off from the shore, the 
damage having been speedily and neatly 
repaired. Little Bahi stood on the top 
of the accommodation ladder as they ap- 
proached, and addressed them with great 
asperity, using much gesticulation with 
her arms. i: 

‘What is she saying, Soh Hay ?”’ Dick 
Balderson asked. Bas ®. 

“ She is telling them that they are bad 
men to let the boat be run down ; that she 
is very angry with them, and they will all 
be punished.” 

The men looked very crestfallen under 
their little mistress’s reproaches, and held 
up their hands in a deprecating manner ; 
while the helmsman stood up, and, after 
salaaming deeply, entered upon a long 
explanation, which ended in his asking if 
he might come on board to see his chief. 
Permission was at once granted by the 
captain, upon the request being interpreted 
to him. When he mounted the steps, 
Bahi led him to the side of her father’s 
cot. The doctor, however, interposed. 

“Tell him he must not talk,” he said to 
the interpreter; “the chief is ill and 
must not be allowed to excite himseif. 
But he can say a few words if he wants 
to.”” 

The cot had been lowered to within a 
few inches of the deck in order that the 
chief might watch his daughter as she 
trotted about and romped with Ponto, who 
had now quite taken her into his friend- 
ship. Tho chief's face expressed alarm 
when he first saw the great dog; but when 
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he saw how gentle the animal was, and 
how, when one of the sailors placed the 
child on its back, it walked gravely up and 
down the deck, wagging its tail as if 
pleased with its novel burden, he was 
satisfied that no harm could come to her 
from this formidable-looking animal. He 
had first spoken a few words sharply to 
the man in answer to his excuses, and, 
indeed, had the helmsman been minding 
his business instead of looking at the ship, 
the collision might have been prevented ; 
but Hassan Jebash was at the present 
moment so well contented with the re- 
covery of his child, that he accepted the 
man's excuses, and the latter went back 
to his boat evidently greatly relieved. 

In a few days the chief began to show 
signs of impatience, and through the 
interpreter constantly demanded of the 
doctor when he would be well enough to 
leave. 

“You ask him, Soh Hay, whether he 
wishes to be able to lead his tribe in 
battle again or to go through life unable 
to use a krise or hurl aspear. In another 
ten days, if he remains quiet, he will be 
able to go, and in a couple of months 
will be as strong and active as ever, if he 
will but keep quiet until the bones l:ave 
knit. Surely a chief is not like an 
impatient child, ready to risk every- 
thing for the sake of avoiding a little 
trouble.” 

The chief, on this being translated to 
him, scowled angrily. 

“Tell him it is of no use his scowling at 
me, Soh Hay. I am not doctoring him 
for my own amusement, but for his 
good, and because he is the father of that 
little child.” 

The chief, when this was translated to 
him, lay without speaking for two or three 
minutes, and then said quietly, “ Tell the 
doctor I am sorry ; he is right, and I have 
been foolish. I will stay till he says I 
may go.” 

(To be continued.) 
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« i bras again, Nic,” said Captain Revel. 
“Very sorry, father.” 

“Yes, you always are ‘very sorry,’ sir. 
Inever saw such a fellow to sleep. Why, 
when I was a lad of your age—let’s see, 
you're just eighteen ?” 

“Yes, father, and very hungry,” said 
the young man, with a grin and a glance 
at the breakfast-table. 

* Always are very hungry. Why, when 
I was a lad of your age I didn’t lead such 
an easy-going life as you do. You're 
spoiled, Nie, by an indulgent father—here, 
lielp me.to some of that har... Had to 
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“A hoarse yell as the man fell back.''—See Chap. II. 


By G. Manvitute Fern, 
Author of “ ¥Ydoll Guyn,” * The Silver Calton,” ete. ete. 


(Mustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—CAPTAIN REVEL IS CROSS. 


keep my watch and turn up on deck at 
all hours; glad to eat weevily biscuit— 
give me that brown bit.—Ah, I ought to 
have sent you to sea. Mude a man of 
you. Heard the thunder, of course?” 

“No, father. Was there a storm ?” 

“Storm, yes. Lightning as we used to 
have it in the East Indies, and the rain 
came down like a waterspout.” 

“JT didn’t hear anything of 
father.” 

“No, you'd sleep through an earth- 
quake, or a shipwreck, or—why, I say, 
Nic, you'll soon have a beard.” 


it, 


“ Oh, nonsense, father! Shall I cut you 
some bread ?” 

“But you will,” said the Captain, 
chuckling. “My word, how time goes ! 
Only the other day you were an ugly 
little pup of a fellow, and I used to wipe 
your nose, and now you're as big as I am 
—I mean as tall.” 

“Yes; I’m not so stout, father,” said 
Nic, laughing. 

“None of your impudence, sir,” said 
the stout old sea-captain, frowning. ‘If 
you had been as much knocked about as 
I have, you might have been as stout.” 


Nic Revel could not see the common- 
sense of the remark, but he said nothing, 
and went on with his breakfast, glancing 
from time to time through the window at 
the glittering sea beyond the flagstaff 
planted on the cliff, which ran down per- 
pendicularly to the little river that washed 
its base while flowing on towards the sea 
a mile lower down. 

“Couldn’t sleep a bit,” said Captain 


Revel. “ But I felt it coming all yester- 
afternoon. Was I—er—a bit irrit- 
able?” 


“Um—er—well, just a little, father,” 
said Nie drily. 

“Humph! and that means I was like 
a bear, eh, sir?” 

“I did not say eco, father.” 

“No, sir, but you meant it. Well, 
enough to make me,” cried the Captain, 
flushing. “I will not have it. I'll have 
half-a-dozen more watchers, and put 
a stop to it. The land’s mine, and the 
river's mine, and the salmon are mine; 
and if any more of those idle rascals come 
over from the town on to my grounds 
after my fish, I'll shoot ’em, or run 'em 
through, or catch ’em and have ’em tied 
up and flogged.” 

“Tt is hard, father.” 

“Hard isn’t hard enough, Nic, my boy,” 
cried the Captain angrily. ‘The river's 
open to them below, and it’s free to them 
up on the moors, and they may go and 
catch them in the sea if they want more 
room.”” 

_ “If they can, father,” 


ing. 

“Well, yes—if they can, boy. Of 
course it’s if they can with anyone who 
goes fishing. But I will not have them 


said- Nic, laugh- 


come disturbing me. The impudent 
scoundrels ! ”” 
“Did you see somebody yesterday, 


then, father ?”’ 

“Didn't you hear me telling you, sir ? 
Pay attention, and give me some more 
bacon. Yes. I'd been up to the flag- 
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staff, and was walking along by the side 
of the combe, so as to come back home 
through the wood path, when there was 
that great lazy scoundrel, Burge, over from 
the town with a long staff and a hook, and 
I was just in time to see him land a good 
twelve-pound salmon out of the pool—one 
of that half-dozen that have been lying 
there this fortnight past waiting for 
enough water to run up higher.” 

“ Did you speak to him, father ?” 

“ Speak to him, sir!”’ cried the Captain. 
“T let him have a broadside.” 

“What did he say, father? ” 

“ Laughed at me—the scoundrel! Safe 
on the other side; and I had to stand 
still and see him carry off the beautiful 
fish.” 

“ The insolent dog!” cried Nic. 

“Yes, I wish I were as young and 
strong and active as you, boy. I'd have 
gone down somehow, waded the river, 
and pushed the scoundrel in.” 

Nic looked at his father and smiled. 

“ But I would, my boy ; I was in such 
® fit of temper. Why can’t the rascals 
leave me and mine alone?” 

“ Like salmon, I suppose, father,” said 
the young man. 

“So do we—but they might go up the 
river and catch them.” 

“ We get so many in the pool, and they 
tempt the idle people.” 

“Then they have no business to fall 
into temptation. I'll do something to 
stop them.” 

“ Better not, father,” said Nic quietly. 
“It would only mean fighting and 
trouble.” 

“ Bah!” cried Captain Revel, with his 
face growing redder than usnal. ‘“ What 
a fellow to be my son! 


I was your age I gloried in a fight.” 
“Did you, father?” 
“Yes, sir, I did.” 
“Ah! but you were in training for a 
fighting man.” 
“And I was weak enough, to please 


id seems only a week or so ago that I was 
always hearing myself spoken of as“ young 
Dean,” yet this morning, when shaving, I 
Boticed that my scalp was already sprinkled 
with lines of grey. The mention of that word 
sxalp brings me at once to the subject of my 
Mery; in which will be set forth a true and 
authentic account of certain passages in the 
lives and adventures of two great Indian 
chiefs, and their companion, a namesake and 
suceessor of that famous scout, the intrepid 
* Hawk-eye.” 


Author of “ An Old Boy's Yarns, 


MAOBSLEY S 


CHAPTER I.—THE TOP LANDING CRICKET MATCH. 


Ever since the events happened which I 
am about to describe, it has been my intention 
to place themon record ; and Iam astonished 
to find that, while I have been looking round 
for a pen, and trying to lay my hand on 
some paper, something like twenty-five years 
have slipped away. It seems to me, therefore, 
rather advisable, if the tale is to be told, that 
I—* Uncas ’—“ Le Cerf Agile "—-the last of 
Mobsley’s “Mohicans ” (for what has become 
of “Chingachgook,” my father, and the 
rest of the tribe I cannot say), should, 


Why, sir, when’ 
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your poor mother, to let yon be schooled 
for a bookworm, and a man of law and 
quips and quiddities, always ready to 
enter into an argument with me and 
prove that black’s white and whitc’s no 
colour, as they say. Harkye, sir: if it 
was not too late I’d get Miles Lawrence 
to take you to sea with him now. He'll 
be looking us up one of these days soon. 
It’s nearly time he put in at Plymouth 
again.” 

“No, you would not, father,” said the 
young man quietly. 

“Ah! arguing again? 
pray?” 

“Because you told me you were quite 
satisfied with what you had done.” 

“Humph! Hah! Yes, so I did. 
What are you going to do this morning ? 
Read?” 

“Yes, father, read hard.” 

“Well, don’t read too hard, my lad. 
Get out in the fresh air a bit. Why not 
try fora salmon? They'll be running up 
after this rain, and you may get one if 
there is not too much water.” 

“Yes, I might try,” said the young 
man eagerly; and soon after he went 
into the quaint old library, to begin poring 
over an old law-book full of wise statutes. 
forgetting everything but the task he had 
in hand, while Captain Revel went out to 
walk to the edge of the high cliff, and sit 
down on the stone seat at the foot of the 
properly rigged flagstaff. Here he scan- 
ned the glittering waters, criticising the 
manceuvres of the craft passing up and 
down the Channel on their way to Ports- 
mouth or the port of London, or westward 
for Plymouth, dreaming the while of his 
old ship and the adventures he had had, till 
his wounds, received in a desperate engage- 
ment with a couple of piratical vessels in 
the American waters, incapacitated him 
for active service, and forced him to lead 
the life of an old-fashioned country gentle- 
man at his home near the sea. 

(To be continued.) 


Why not, 


HAROLD AVERY] 


“ The Triple Ailiance,” ete, ete, 
(Mlutrated by StpNRy HL. Ste.) 


without further delay, beat my tomahawk 
into a fountain pen, and straightway com- 
mence my story. 

Hanover House Academy was not an 
educational establishment that had made a 
name in the world; at the time of which I 
write, its fame had possibly not spread much 
farther than the baker’s shop at the corner 
of the road. Perhaps the reader will think 
it rather rash, and a trifle cheeky, to attempt 
te palm off upon him a story of a place where 
there were no atudies, or Sixth Form, and 
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only a dozen boarders and fifteen day boys; 
but with all its faults, Hanover House was 
“our school,” and will ever remain so in the 
memory of that portion of a crowd of young- 
sters who have lived long enough to turn into 
men; and so I offer no apology for this 
attempt to hand down to posterity the name 
of my Alma Mater. 


I think I can safely say that it all began 
with the great cricket match, North v. South, 
which, under the energetic management of 
Master Samuel Fraser, was played on the 
top landing one hot, stuffy night in June. 
The boys’ bedrooms were all on the third 
story; and up there under the roof, on which 
the summer sun had been beating all day 
long, it was a difficult matter to compose 
oneself to sleep. There was a great tempta- 
tion to roam about in airy costumes, or to 
lean out of the window, and blow peas at 
strolling cats. Mobsley, whose weird genius 
wasalways prompting him to do extraordinary 
things, came upstairs one evening with an 
empty wine-bottle under his arm, which he 
began to fill from the big water-can. 

“What's that for?” asked Fraser. 

“Why,” answered the other, “in cold 
weather you take hot water-bottles to bed to 
warmn you, so why, in hot weather, shouldn’t 
you have cold water-bottles to keep you 
cool?” 

The idea seemed feasible enough; and 
though we jeered at the originator, each of 
us secretly wished that he had provided him- 
self with u similar contrivance. In the morn- 
ing, however, we were thankful we had 
not done so; the water in Mobsley’s bottle 
must have boiled, and the steam blown the 


cork out; at all events, he was obliged to 
give Hannah, the girl, sixpence, and a portion 
of an agate seal to dry his bedclothes with- 
out reporting the disaster to Miss Trigg ; the 
last-named lady being housekeeper and ‘‘ de- 
veased wife’s sister” of Mark Medlar, w.., 
the principal of Hanover House Academy. 

It was on the following night that the 
great cricket match took place. 
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“Phew!” said Fraser, as soon as Mr. 
Soper, the undermaster, had put out the lights, 
and retired downstairs. “I’m roasting ; can’t 
you hear my skin crackling ?”’ 

Ready as we were on every possible occa- 
sion to oblige Fraser, neither Mobsley, Wood, 
nor I, could say truthfully that we did; 
whereupon our comrade, with an impatient 
snort, threw off the bedclothes, and pulling 
on his trousers, announced his intention of 
“seeing what Bowden's lot are up to.” 

“ Bowden’s lot” seemed equally indisposed 
to slumber. Bowden and Simpson were sitting 
up in their beds, sucking acid drops, and 
watching Gale bombarding Brewer with slip- 
pers, which the latter sought to ward off with 
an old umbrella. Fraser, poking his head 
round the door, and beholding this perform- 
ance, was immediately struck with a brilliant 
idea, 
“T say!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ come out on the 
landing, and let’s play crickct.” 

“Cricket !’? mumbled Bowden, rolling a 
mouthful of acid drops into his cheek. ‘* What 
d’you mean?” 

“Why, what I say; we can easily make a 
ball, and we can stand that little portmanteau 
up on one end for a wicket, and the um- 
brella’ll do for a bat. We'll have a regular 
match, North v. South. You shall be captain 
of the South, Bowden ; and I'll be captain of 
the North.” 

“ Will you give us first innings ? ” 

“We'll toss up for it.” 

“No, we won't,” answered Bowden, cram- 
mung the remainder of his acid drops into 
his mouth, and licking the inside of the 
paper bag. ‘‘Shan’t play unless we have 
first innings.” 


Fraser gave in, summoned the occupants 
of his own room, and began to pick up sides. 

“D’you think it’s quite safe?’’ asked 
Simpson. 

“Oh yes, safe as houses,” answered 
Fraser. “Hannah told me the two Miss 
Springles and old Johnstone are eoming to 
supper, 80 Medlar and Miss Trigg and Soper 
will all be down in the drawing-room. Here, 
young Dean, go and tell ‘Romulus’ and 
‘Remus’ to come.” 

The gentlemen alluded to, though twins, 
were not actually the celebrated brethren re- 
membered in connection with early Roman 
history. Their real names were John Jones 
and Arthur Jones; and their chief character- 
istic was that they were always squabbling, 
and on the smallest pretext would fall on 
each other, and growl, and worry, and snap, 
like two small terriers. Even then, as I 
approached their door, which was standing 
ajar, I heard the following conversation, 
carried on in strained and agitated voices : 


“ Leave go, Arthur ! ’’—“ Leave go, John!” 
—* Well, you leave go!’—“ Shan’t till you 
do !"—and go on. 


The twins were sitting up in bed, each 
grasping the other by the back of the neck. 
It was the old dispute which will never be 
settled by arbitration, and which war alone 


decides—the old, vexed question of one power 
encroaching on another’s territory, or, to state 
the case more definitely, of one boy taking up 
more than his fair share of a double bed. 
With some little difficulty I persuaded 
“Romulus” and “Remus” that their little 
hands were never made for the purpose of 
wringing each other’s necks, and they agreed 


to take part in the game. The wicket had 
already been pitched at the opposite end of 
the landing; a ball had been constructed out 
of a pair of stockings rolled up and bound 
round with string; a gas jet had been lit to 
give more light ; and Bowden, armed with the 
old umbrella, was throwing himself into a 
scientific attitude of defence. 

Never, I feel sure, in the records of cricket, 
have the South been represented by a weaker 
team than on this memorable occasion. Mobs- 
ley was very little good ; I fear I was no better ; 
while Wood was absolutely worthlessatgames, 
and didn’t know the difference between a leg- 
bye and a batting-glove. Fraser was our 
mainstay and only hope; and right nobly 
did he fill the responsible position which he 
was thus called upon to occupy. The captain 
arranged the fielders; I stood long on at the 
top of the stairs; Mobsley took point ; while 
Wood had a sort of roving commission to 
make himself generally useful somewhere 
between mid-off and third man. Only one 
side was to field, and so Simpson agreed to 
umpire. Fraser glanced round to see that all 
was right, and then rolled up the sleeve of 
his nightshirt with an air of grim deter- 
mination. 

“No trial,” said Bowden, and straightway 
hit the bundle of stockings into the umpire’s 
eye, who querulously declared it was done on 
purpose, and was with difficulty restrained 
from carrying out his expressed determination 
of retiring from the game. 

Now the struggle began in earnest, and for- 
tune seemed to favour the South in the most 
barefaced manner. Woods buttered two easy 
catches; and once the ball struck a loose 
strap of the portmanteau, which the umpire 
decided could not count as part of the wicket. 
We had agreed that all hits should be run out ; 
in the second over the batsman cut the ball 
right into our bedroom; we hunted high and 
low, and at length, when Bowden’s score had 
risen from 6 to 34, the missing bundle of 
stockings was discovered slowly drowning in 
the water-can. This incident rather raised 
our “dander’’; Fraser tried a new style of 
swift overhand, and a few moments later 
took the rival captain’s wicket. 

So interested had we become in the game, 
that Mobsley, Wood, and I, sent up a simul- 
taneous shout of “Bowled!” which rash 
proceeding was, under the circumstances, so 
alarming, that one and all promptly fled to 
their respective rooms, leaving the portman- 
teau standing in the middle of the landing 
as though it had dropped there from the 
roof. No one, however, seemed to have 
overheard our unguarded ejaculation, and 
the players soon plucked up sufticient 


courage to return for a renewal of the 
contest. | 
Simpson came out for a duck, and “ Romu- 


lus” made 6. “Remus” had the misfor- 
tune to be bowled first ball, but was inclined 
to dispute the umpire’s decision. 

“Goon; it was a trial; that’s not out. 
Don't you think I could have hit that potty 
thing if I'd liked?” 

“Go and bag your head, you silly chump!” 
said “Romulus” soothingly. “Come out, 
and don’t stand there speechifying.” 

“Remus ”’ came out, and a moment later 
there was a Prnching and scuffing some- 
where behind the wicket, accompanied by 
the usual refrain: “Stop it, Arthur!”— 
“Well, you hit me first!’’—“ Well, stop 
it!"—" Well, you stop it!”—“ Well, I 
shan’t stop it unless you stop it!” etc., etc. 

Bowden eventually “‘ stopped it ” by bump- 
ing the two disputants’ heads together, then 
Gale went in and was caught and bowled 
Fraser, after making three runs; and thus 
the South’s innings closed with a grand 
total of 43. 

It was now time for the hardy North to 
show what stuff they were made of, and Wood 
began the display by hitting his wicket. 
Mobsley followed, and during his innings o 
curious point of cricket law cropped up, 
which we were never able to settle, and 
which I have often thought of submitting to 
the Editor of the “ B.O.P.,” one of the M.C.C. 
umpires, or some other authority, to learn 
what would have been their decision. 

Mobsley hit the ball with such force that 
it came to pieces in its flight; the bateman 
ran; “Romulus” picked something off the 
ground and flung it to Bowden, who was 
wicket-keeping ; and Mobsley was run out. 
Fraser, who was standing umpire, gave it 
“not out,’’ the reason for this decision being 
that Bowden had put down the wicket with 
& single stocking, whereas the ball consisted 
of a pair of stockings and a piece of string. 
Bowden and his team gathered round and 


expostulated, but the umpire remained firm ; 
when stumping a man the wicket-keeper 
must have the ball in his hand; a mere 
fragment of it did not count. Fraser was 
certain that if Bowden had been wicket- 
keeping at Lord’s, and had put down one 
of the great players’ wickets with a single 
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stocking instead of two stockings and a 
piece of string, it would have been given 
“not out.” The argument continued for 
some time, but eventually the South were 
obliged to give in. 

I followed Mobsley, Brewer came next, and 
when “Reinus” despatched him with a 
smart catch at point our total score was 9. 
The South was triumphant; the jubilation 
of Simpson, a cracked-voiced, shallow-pated 
fop, being specially exasperating. We had 
evidently “ gone under,” yet Fraser did not 
think so, but seized the umbrella with an 
air of determination, and walked up to the 
wicket like Napoleon’s Old Guard marching 
forward with rolling drums and flying 
colours to retrieve the fortunes of the day. 
In vain did Bowden change the bowling; our 
leader continued to score off nearly every 
delivery; three times running he cut the 
ball into our room ; Simpson craftily closed 
the door, but this we would not allow, and 
Bowden was obliged to stand as fielder on 
the threshold. 

The score mounted slowly from 10 to 
20, and from 20 to 30; our excitement 
increased tenfold, and so intent were we on 
the game that our ears were desf to any 
warning sounds rising from the hall two 
stories beneath. A moment or so later a 
shrill voice was speaking on the lower 
landing: 

“I’m so sorry you must be going! It’s 
really quite early. Next time you come you 
must stay longer.” 

Miss Lydia Springles, a very prim lady of 
uncertain age, was about to reply, when sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, descending like a 


thunderbolt out of a clear sky, a pair of wet 
stockings hurtled through the air, and fell 
upon her cap and shoulders; hardly had 
this happened when the figure of a small 
boy, clad in a nightshirt and a pair of 
knickerbockers, with legs bare from the knee 
downwards, and only one slipper on, came 
charging down from the upper landing; 
and, attempting to stop himself, tripped on 
the bottom step, and plunged head first into 
the centre of the group of horror-stricken 
ladies. 

Miss Trigg gasped for breath, her visitors 

(screamed, but worse was still to follow. 
Fraser, with a splendid drive, had sent the 
ball clean down the staircase; it had burst 
again on the way, the North wanted only 7 
more to win, and “ Run it out!’ was the cry. 
“Romulus” bad dashed after the ball, and 
did not return. 

“Go and help him find it!” screamed 
Bowden. ‘“ Remus,” Gale, and Simpson, all 
sprang to do their captain’s bidding ; and in 
@ moment an avalanche of white-robed, 
bare-footed figures came thumping down the 
stairs, literally overwhelming Miss Trigg and 
her astonished guests ! 

So ended the famous upper landing 
cricket match, North v. South; and after a 
short interval, the second part of the enter- 
tainment began. Miss Trigg’s sharp tongue 
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cut like a two-edged sword; Mr. Medlar 
himself appeared on the scene, so!crin and 
awe-inspiring; and we trembied as his deep 
voice spoke our doom. 

“ All of you boys come to me alter dis 
missal to-morrow ; bring with you your slates 
and arithmetics.” =~ 


After all this excitement, and with the 
room still like an oven, it was impossible to 
sleep; and we lay awake talking. 

In describing the occupants of the four 
beds, I can say at once that Wood was a 
moon-faced nonentity, who had not even wit 
enough to make him an amusing jackass. 
Mobsley, on the other hand, had impressed 
me from the first as being rather an extra- 
ordinary individual—chiefly, I imagine, at 
the commencement of our acquaintance, 
from the fact of his possessing a remarkable 
assortment of picture handkerchiefs, and his 
seeming to suffer from chronic toothache. 
He was a dreamy boy, with a sirong and 
fantastic imagination ; and whether most of 
the stories he was constantly telling us came 
out of books, or were of his own invention, 
we could none of us definitely decide. He 
was a patient, good-natured youngster; and 
the incongruous, though pitiful, sight of his 
swollen face bound round with a gaudy 
representation of the adveuiures cf “Ten 
Little Nigger Boys” haunts me stil. Poor 
Mobsley! I hope by this time he has 
“passed the chair ”’—that horrible chair of 
torture; that his migerable teeth have been 
replaced by a double set of artificials; and 
that he has no longer any need of the pepper 
plasters and innumerable little bottles of 
strong-smelling drugs with which he sought 
to combat that relentless enemy of youth. 

Fraser was a sturdy, bright-faced boy of 
fourteen, of a very enterprising turn of mind, 
and blessed with elastic spirits which never 
seemed to fail; though I must admit that 
there were times when life «. Hanover House 
was very dull and depressing. i1aser was 
my beau ideal of what a school-boy ought to 
be; I felt sure that if Le had lived in a 
book he would have fought town roughs, 
bullied the bully, fallen in love with the 
headmaster’s daughter, and rescued her 
from a fire which would have burnt the 
premises in the last chapter but one. So, 
perhaps, it comes about that Fraser does 
appear in a book, but how far short he falls 
of the regulation hero it witl bs for the 
reader to decide. 

Lastly there was myself—‘‘ young Dean,” 
an insignificant youth, not very strong, and 
not, I am afraid, very brave; except when 
love for Fraser—the intrepid “ Hawk-eye ” 
—prompted me to daring deeds which I 
should otherwise never have dreamt of at- 
tempting. Of the other bo..rers, “Fomalus” 
and “Remus” have already been described, 
while of Gale and Brewer there is nothing to 
be said of any importance. Bowden was a 
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cross-grained lout; whose life and talents 
seemed to be largely devoted to eating, and 
rendering himself objectionable to his com- 
rades. His hands and face always appeared 
to be sticky, as though he had been handling 
half-melted butterscotch ; while his unwieldy 
body obtruded itself as a stumbling-block in 
the path of all our plans and pleasures. 
Scarcely less desirable as a schoolfellow was 
his friend Simpson. The latter hailed from 
a small village named Tutfield, where (so we 
were given to understand) hia father ruled as 
asort of feudal lord; and the never-ending 
stories of his own grand doings we were sick 
of hearing. Simpson was a bloated aristo- 
crat; he received a shilling a week pocket- 
money; and somehow a millionaire like that 
is always a person who ought to be blown up 
with dynamite. Bowden was the only person 
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who benefited by this wealth. From the 
commencement of the term he had taken the 
new boy under his wing; and now, every 
Saturday, accompanied him to the grub 
shop; and there assisted in spending what 
seemed to us a magnificent allowance. 

“Oh, bother it!” said Fraser, throwing 
off his bedclothes. “I can’t sleep. I’m 
simply roasting. It must be nearly one 
o'clock.” 

He scrambled out of bed, walked to the 
window, and leant out, softly whistling. A 
moment later he drew his head back with a 
muttered exclamation of surprise. 

“T say, come here quick!” 

Wood was asleep, but Mobsley and I 
hopped out, and were beside him in an 
instant. 

“ There’s some one with a lamp, knocking 

(To be continued.) 


abous among the shfubs —there— d’you 
see?” 

In the dark: mass of the dense and un- 
trimmed shrubbery which ran down the 
right side of the garden, a gleam of light 
appeared and vanished like the flash of a 
bull’s-eye lantern. 

“Who can it be?” said Mobsley. 

“Tdun’no,” answered Fraser. “ Perhaps 
it's Dick Adams; though what he’s doing 
here at this time of night I don’t know. 
There—there ’tis again. Shall I call?” 

The light did not appear again; everything 
was quiet; and we retired to bed, little 
thinking that this was the beginning of a 
mystery, and the foreshadowing, as it were, 
of events unparalleled in the somewhat 
uneventful history of Hanover House 
Academy. 


Life in the Desert. (Dritén for the “Toy's Oitn Paper” by F. W. BURTOX.) 


By THE Rev. G. Rosryson Legs, B.A., F.R.G.3., 


r order that they may better understand 
the following description of a camp, I 
must refer my readers to a former paper in 
the “B.0.P.” of September 1896, p. 746. 

An encampment varies according to the 
sizeof the tribe. The Shammar in the Syrian 
desert, a tribe numbering according to some 
estimates 60,000 horsemen, or Wulid Ali, 
Ibn Shailan, and Rawallah of the Anazeh, 
the largest tribes that roam the border of 
the Promised Land, divide into camps that 
resemble large towns where merchants from 
Damascus carry on 8 busy trade in a tented 
street of shops. In Moab, Gilead, or Bashan, 
the encampment rarely consists of more than 
200 tents, often twenty, and even less. 

Each tribe has a recognised position in a 
territory marked by a well-known boundary ; 
neutral ground or land in the disputed pos- 
session of a tribe separating one from another 
in some parts, while in others smaller tribes 
have property in the territory of a larger 
tribe exercising a protecting care over the 
vassal clan for the help it may render in a 
great crisis. The property of the little tribe 
acts as a buffer between the land of the more 
powerful Bedawin. A position by no means 
pleasant when a quarrel is in progress. But 
it enables the tribesmen to obtain better 
terms from their neighbours and a higher 
place in their estimation, on account of the 
ease with which they may turn from one ta 
the other at inconvenient seasons. A chief 
by their assistance may therefore be able to 
bring into the field 2,000 men, 400 only being 
members of his own tribe; but this will de- 
pend on his wealth and prestige. The latter is 
gained, not only by valour displayed in action, 
but in the more peaceful parade of hospitality. 

Whenever I was orf my way to the camp 
of any particular tribe, I usually inquired 
beforehand about the hospitality of the 
sheikh (chief), and thus learnt his position. 
The entertainment of strangers is the one 
great virtue of the tent-dwellers beyond 
Jordan. It is justly esteemed, but varies 
in quality. The custom is so universal that 
it would be impossible to find a man unwill- 
ing to offer the shelter of his tent, “ house of 
hair” as he calls it; but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that he is generous. It merely 
prevents a mean man from being turned ‘out 
of his tribe and treated as an outcast. The 
vanity of every single individual would alone 
prevent his forsaking this pleasant custom 
of his forefathers. It is the easiest way of 
gaining a reputation. The means whereby it 
is maintained .ean be provided be “lifting” 
tne cattle or corn of a neighbouring tribe. 

The honour of a man is bound up with his 
treatment of those who come to “ his door.” 
The more open his hand, the larger his tent, 
the greater his power and influence. What- 
ever position a man has acquired he is ex- 
tremely anxious to maintain it, not for any 
good he can do, but for the praise of 
men. When a sheikh is known as a first- 
clags entertainer, he is considered a great 
man. He will have many friends, attendants, 
and followers. His fame will spread through 
the country, and while men partake of his 
food they will praise his liberality, uphold 
his authority, and dread his anger. The 
more important the chief the greater security 
he can offer. If he is poor and feeble the 
less able is he to give protection. This is a 
factor that will largely enter into the calcu- 
lation of the stranger seeking a resting-place 
forthe night. If he is at peace with all men 
he will turn into the first, if in trouble seek 
the guest-tent of the greatest chief. 


To those who know that tent-dwellers have .. 
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lived east of the river Jordan before and since 
the Israelites left Egypt to wander forty years 
in the wilderness on their way to Canaan, it 
will be no surprise to learn that all camps 
are arranged in one way, with little variation. 
The tents form an oblong enclosure, that of 
the chief, the guest-tent, being placed as near 
as convenience will allow in the centre. 
-Within the boundary made by the movable 
homes of the tribesmen will be placed the 
horses and other property of the people. The 
children of Israel fixed the tent of their chief 
in the middle—the tabernacle of God. On 
another occasion in their history we learn 
that the leader’s tent was in the same posi- 
tion. At least we gather from what hap- 
pened that it must have been in the centre. 
When King Saul was pursuing David among 
the hills of southern Judea, while asleep his 
spear was stolen. On the morrow David 
reproached the king’s men for exposing him 
to danger by not watching the camp more 
carefully. At the door of every chieftain’s 
tent, that is the wide opening, the spear is 
placed in the ground with point upwardr. In 
order to reach it the outer line of tents must 
be passed, which would mean in all proba- 
bility that the sentinel was asleep. 

The material of which a tent is made re- 
sembles coarse sacking. It is usually black, 
“like the tents of Kedar,” sometimes having 
a strip of white running along the centre. 
Where camels abound and no goats are kept 
it is made of camel’s hair; though this is a 
rare occurrence, as gipsy tent-makers wander 
through the territories of all tribes. When 
the women have no goat’s hair to weave into 
cloth for their home, it may be purchased 
from these itinerant hawkers. Six or nine 
poles are required, over which the long piece 
of hair-cloth is placed with the ends and one 
side securely fastened by large wooden pegs 
(“nails”) to the ground. The whole of one 
side is quite open. This is the door where 
Abraham sat to receive his guests. It may 
easily be changed according to the fancy of 
the occupier. A rich chief has a long tent, 
sometimes two—one for his wives; or if un- 
able to afford more than one it is divided 
into two apartments. They are never shut, 
as some people imagine, or the poor things 
within would be suffocated. When travellers 
sit in the men’s portion, which in the tent 
of a chief is reserved for guests, the women 
sitting on the other side of the hair partition 
can hear all that is said. They even at times 
join in the conversation. 

Tt would be an act of discourtesy for any 
one to pass by a guest-tent and set up one of 
their own. It would be still more foolish, 
&s no protection is offered to outsiders, only 
to those who seek its shade. In some vil- 
lages where there is no large room, and 
several men aspiring to the rank of head man, 
8 guest-tent is putin the most prominent and 
open place. The men unite to place a suf- 
ficient supply of coffee and food before those 
who make it their resting-place for the 
night. : 

The men in one of these guest-tents told 
me with great gusto of an adventure they had 
with two luckless Europeans and a dragoman. 
Whether from ignorance or a desire to be 
independent and free, I do not know; but 
one day some white bell tents were pitched 
near the village place of entertainment. The 
men inside watched with interest the opera- 
tions of the strangers. When they had 
settled down to rest after their exertions, one 
Bedawy slipped away to interview the new 
comers. He asked who gave them permission 


to occupy his land, and demanded, with a _ 


variety of menaces, ten pounds. This was a 
lot of money, but they were afraid of the 
fierce-looking rascal who threatened to destroy 
their peace, and perhaps their tents as well. 
After a lot of bargaining he was induced to 
leave for three pounds. The success of his 
venture inflamed the minds of those who 
heard his story. Two other men went at 
different times, each in turn, saying that the 
others were not chiefs, and had no right to 
ask for anything. Buthe was in power there, 
and would soon show what it was like if they 
did not comply with his request. Heassumed 
a blustering manner, and after sundry and 
manifold exhibitions of anger and apparent 
just indignation at their act of trespass, for 
the sake of peace they parted again with their 
money. 

If use had been made of the guest-tent, not 
only would nine pounds have been saved, but 
the worry and bother of setting up a separate 
establishment. 

In every camp there is a guest-tent, in 
every village a guest-chamber. When the 
chief is too poor to make proper provision 
for the men that assemble there at different 
times, he is either assisted by the tribesmen, 
as required, or by one payment of corn at the 
harvest. The instalment system is niggardly, 
and only adopted where few guests are likely 
to appear. But at all times this apartment 
for guests is in use. It is the place of resort 
for the men of the village or camp, where 
idlers congregate in the daytime, and the 
toilers while away the remaining hours of the 
evening. Stories, gossip, and even games 
are indulged in by the different groups of 
men collected there. I had several times 
noticed men playing with stones; at last an 
opportunity arose, while in a guest-chamber 
in the Hill of Bashan (Jebel Druze), of 
taking down particulars as follows. 


Games in a Guest-Tent. 


1, Thany.—ThAny is a game very much like 
draughts. In one large square chalked on the 
floor are drawn eight lines each way, converting 
the whole into sixty-four small squares. Each 
player has sixteen little stones of a prevailing 
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colour, so as to distinguish one set from the 
other. They are placed as above. The empty 
squares at the back are the apartments for 
kings. Until these are reached the stones 
move only sideways or straight forward, noi 
from corner to corner. The stones are taken 
by passing over as in draughts. When a 
back square is reached the stone is Thiny, 
and can move either backwards or forwurds. 
The game terminates in favour of the man 
who has any stones left in play when his 
opponent’s are all confiscated. 

2. Budderees Tisyah is similar to a very 
old English game. The lines are marked aa 
over. Each player is allowed nine stones, 
which are placed alternately at the corners 
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or points of section. When all are down 
they can be moved along the lines one length 


eat 


at atime. The player that gets his nine 
stones in three straight rows first wins. 


3. Budderees Thalatheh.—Three stones 
each allowed ; a row of three required to win, 
moving as before; evidently a game for 


beginners. 
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4. Budderees Ettas.—This differs trom 
the two above only in the players being 
allowed to take by passing over. The object 
of the game is to get as many rows of three 
as possible, with nine stones and the same 


movements, and prevent your opponent from 
securing an equal number. 

If any visitor of importance arrives, all 
play ceases in order to welcome him in 
a becoming manner. When I entered a 
guest-tent I gave the salutation “ Salaam 
alaikum ” (“ Peace be unto you ’’), receiving 
the same inverted in reply, “Alaikum es 
Salaam,” then hung up my revolver on the 
tent-pole, to show that I came in peace. Coffee 
was soon prepared. The green berries are 
roasted in a ladle over the fire, then pounded 


in a mortar, and the coffee served in tiny 
cups in sufficient quantity to little more than 
wet the lips. This is a sign of welcome, and 
must be answered by making as much noise 
as possible, smacking the lips with pleasur. 
able anticipation of more. The food pre. 
sented to guests varies in character, but the 
manner of serving it is the same. A large 
tray filled with rice and layers of thin bread 
over which had been scattered lumps of meat 
weighing about a pound each, and melted 
butter poured, is deposited on the ground. 
The principal guests are invited by the re- 
petition of the word “I’faddal” (‘prefer 
yourself’’). They proceed to the ewer and 
basin to wash, from thence to the smoking 
mass on the tray. Cushions are brought for 
the honoured guest, who has been placed 
nearest the sheikh, so that he may recline or 
sit more comfortably. Meanwhile one arm 
and one knee of each man are turned towards 
the food. When there is no more space left. 
no other guest present of sufficient distinctior 
to occupy a chief seat, the grace is said, even 
in a Bedawin tent, “Bismillah y rahman 
irraheem” (“In the name of God the 
merciful, the compassionate”). Balls of 
tice are then dexterously made with one 
hand, and in quick succession disappear. 
All who are present are called in batches to 
the feast. The remains are then dispersed 
among the children and the dogs, who lick 
the platter clean. 


“THE SAILOR ON FOREIGN SERVICE.” 


By Grorcz ANDREW PATTERSON, RB.N., 


Author of “A Rolling Commission,” “In the Gunner's Cabin,” ete, etc. 


MS a household scattered up and down 
this England of ours has oné or more 
of its members following a seafaring life. 
Sometimes the husband and father has to 
say good-bye to wife and children in order 
to provide the means to keep the pot a-boil- 
ing at home; and sometimes a son, prompted 
by a roving disposition, a love of the sea, or 


because he sees no opening in life ashore, 
leaves the homestead and goes away. Then 
there are families having some more dis- 
tant relative, friend, or sweetheart on the 
deep, and as the home group gather around 
at even their thoughts oft go out to the 
absent one, as they fall to wondering how it 
fares with him just then. 

Hence many readers may be interested in 
a description of the way sailors live, move, 
and have their being, while serving a foreign 
commission. I have good reason to know 
that the perusal of the “ B.O.P.” is not con- 
fined exclusively to the boys, but that the 
journal, in many instances, goes the round 
of the family circle, and I trust this article 
will be found to possess general interest. 
In previous papers I have incidentally 
alluded to some of the ways in which sailors 
pass their time, but I have never set out 
the account in order. Let me, therefore, 
chronicle the salient features of an average 
day, such as frequently came to me in 
various parts of the world. The description 
may be regarded as fairly typical of an 
ordinary day in the navy on any foreign 
station ; for though this particular record is 
the outcome of service on the African coast, 
general routine does not greatly vary what- 
ever the station may be. 

On such a day, then, the usual duties of the 


ship are carried on. How often have 1 
heard the exclamation from simple lands- 
men: “ Why, whatever can they find to do on 
board ship !”” Well, to tell of all that goes on 
would fill @ volume, but I hope to give a 
fair notion of what takes place. 

To begin at the beginning, and suppose 
the ‘ship to be at anchor anywhere along the 
West African coast. Hands would be turned 
out with a great hullaballo about five o'clock, 
first to lash up and stow hammocks, after 
that to scrub and wash down the upper deck, 
the seamen dropping on their marrow-bones 
with trousers turned well up over the knee 
—hence the reason why a sailor's bags are 
bushels big at the bottoms—while petty 
officers attend and occasionally sprinkle 
homeopathic doses of sand on the wet deck, 
which the seamen grind in with holy- 
stones, 

During this stage a little water suffices, 
which is supplied by an occasional turn of 
the pumps below, worked by the “ idlers.” 
What a name this to give carpenters, black- 
smiths, armourers, etc.! Perhaps it is 
because the sailor proper is a bit envious 
that these skilled artificers get all night in 
bed at sea, while he has to keep watch. 

When the deck is holystoned, it is plenti- 
fully washed down to get rid of the sand, so 
“heave round ” is the order to the idlers, who 


give way their hardest, and in doing so 
bump against and disturb other idlers 
dozing in hammocks overhead—mess-ser- 
vants, and the like, who have no call to rise 
so early; these also our tar lumps together 
under the contemptuous term “ flunkeys »— 
which often leads to a lively exchange of 
Billingsgate. 

By the time the deck is dried up, and 
ropes are neatly coiled down upon it, all re- 
maining hammocks have to be stored. It 
takes some practice to lash up a hammock 
properly; a lashing is drawn tightly round 
it about every foot of its length, and by 
means of kneading, punching, and other 
genteel treatment, it is finally moulded into 
the shape of a gigantic German sausage, 
and allowed to pass muster as fit for 
stowing. 

Presently the pipe to breakfast is heard ; 
a welcome sound this, for there has been no 
meal since the previous afternoon, and early 
rising and sea air are good appetisers. The 
breakfast is frugal enough; it consists of a 
basin of cocoa to help down a handful of 
ship’s biscuit out of the bread-barge. 

During breakfast-time men wash them- 
selves. Water—that is, fresh water—is 
scarce, for often every drop has to be dis- 
tilled from the salt sea. Each man hasa 
certain allowance—officer ditto; I have been 
on strict gallon-and-a-quarter a day for 
everything, cooking, washing, and drinking 
—all to himself if he prefers, but the crew 
believe in co-operation so far that a mess of 
twelve or so generally combine for a good 
rinse in one tub, after which the thrifty 
economise the water for rubbing out their 
small linen. 

The meal over, a portion of men go on 
deck to finish off what was previously left 
incomplete, while the remainder wash up 
breakfast-things, and scrub and clean up 
the deck on which they live with the second- 
hand, or rather twelfth-hand, water. This 
deck is divided off into messes, each of which 
is a community in itself, having no con- 
nection with the next-door-neighbour mess, 
so far as domestic economy is concerned. 

A bugle-blast soon calls off another relay, 
leaving only two men to each mess; these 
are the cooks for the day, whose special 
duty is to finish off the mess, and prepare 
the dinner all ready to take up to the ship’s 
cook that he may place it in the coppers or 
oven, as required. The bugle sound was a 
call to “quarters,” to clean big guns and 
firearms, and while the regular crew are so 
engaged, the idlers are busy rubbing up 
wood and brass work, known as “ spit and 
polish.” 

After quarters comes ‘ divisions,” when 
men fall in to be inspected both as to 
their dress and state of their firearms. Then 
the bell is tolled for prayers, which are read 
on the quarter-deck by the captain or lieu- 
tenant, where there is no chaplain, and 
afterwards the ship’s company are dispersed, 
and the real work of the day may be said 
to begin. The different departments get 
under way with their respective duties, 
which, roughly speaking, are very much like 
a household’s—cleaning, repairing, altering, 
providing for the morrow; and soon the 
spotlessly white deck is converted into a 
miniature dockyard. Under the awnings, 
especially if the sea-breeze (the doctor) has 
set in, it is comparatively cool, but outside 
the fierce sun bubbles the pitch in the deck 
seams. 

Suppose we look round and observe what 
is going on. Here is the carpenter, superin- 
tending his craftsmen in their attempts to 
carry out an ornamental design, suggested 
by the captain as a substitute for some sound 
but inelegant dockyard fitting ; the cleverest 
artisans are engaged on the job, which is 
outside the usual common repairs from wear 
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and tear. Close by, the first luff—‘‘ Number 
one” the crew style him—and boatswain 
are in earnest confab; the former wants a 
fresh set of sails for his own smart gig, 
instead of the usual Admiralty pattern 
supplied on fitting-out, and the only way to 
“work it’’ is out of the boatswain’s surplus 
canvas. So the old sailor has been graciously 
invited to step over to where the sailmaker 
is chalking out a set of leg-of-mutton shape, 
order that he may offer suggestions—and 
e canvas. 

A great clanking is going on forward, for 
the steam-launch boiler is under repair, 
near it the ship’s forge is in full blaze, and 
blacksmith at it hammer and tongs. The 
cooper knocks off the last hoop from an 
empty pork cask so deftly that the staves 
fall to pieces like a pack of cards; these 
“shakes” are carefully tied together in a 
bundle, to save space and make another cask 
some future day. The ship’s waist is turned 
into a rope-walk, where the ropemaker is 
heaving up spunyarn, with the boatswain’s 
party squatted around splicing and pointing 
ropes. A string of grimy stokers are haul- 
ing up ashes and soot through a grating to 
discharge overboard; they are closely 
watched by the first lieutenant, who is in an 
agony lest his deck and bulwarks should be 
defiled. 

A squad of seamen have been suddenly 
pounced upon to have their kits inspected, 
and they stand all of a row, each with his 
bag beside him; into this bag every stitch 
of a sailor's wardrobe has to be crammed. 
Vapours and savoury smells issue all the 
while from the galley. It is pea-soup day 
perhaps, and Mr. Ship’s cook has a warm 
time of it in his den; however, he is quite 
used to being parboiled, and presently he 
will be seen coming aft with a basin of soup 
and a spoon, so that the first lieutenant 
may taste a sample of the day’s dinner. 
These are a few of the details that goto make 
up what has to be done day by day, and they 
are apt to be augmented by special duties, 
and accidents from stress of weather. 

At six-bells (eleven o’clock) there is the 
“ black-list ” parade of defaulters, who, being 
ranged in line upon a seam of the quarter- 
deck, are said to bemade to “ toe pitch ” for a 
legion of transgressions against discipline. 
Here, for example, is a fore-topman who 
suddenly changed his sleeping billet, and 
who consequently could not—that is, would 
not—be found when his turn came to relieve 
watch. Another, a stout-looking fellow, has 
taken his own share of provisions and that 
of a messmate. One of the officers’ cooks 
is charged with spoiling the soup by cap- 
sizing the pepper-box into it, an alleged 
accident, but which happens so frequently 
that his masters mean to have their 
revenge this time. Some are brought up on 
account of dirty clothes. These are samples 
of the charges of omission or commission, 
which, if proved, are duly registered in a 
Defaulters’ Book. Various punishments 
are meted out to offenders, but all must be 
according to Admiralty Regulations. Some 
are condemned to knee-drill, and must grind 
away monotonously holystoning a certain 
area of deck. Some have to carry their 
clothes-bag on shoulder for a couple of hours 
every night for a week, or to wash some dirty 
article of dress and carry it until it is dry, 
all in their own time, while messmates are 
making merry round the spitkid. The 
punishment that is most keenly felt is to 
have the grog stopped. Some men give a lot 
of trouble, and frequently figure in the black- 
list ; these are wont to complain with bitter- 
ness that in the Navy they only punish 
jor two things, everything and nothing. 

Dinner-time has now come round; you 
know this by the sentry who keeps the ship’s 
time striking eight-bells, and by o prolonged 
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piping from all the boatswain’s mates, who 
with puffed-out cheeks whistle for all the 
wind they are worth. Everything is dropped 
instanter, and the crew stampede below to 
make the best they can of their rations. 
They would get a better dinner in any other 
part of the world than the Coast of Africa, 
which is an empty-belly station, where sup- 
plies of fresh provisions from the shore are 
scanty; hence there is little or nothing 
besides the Navy allowance, beef and pork, 
then pork and beef for a change—that's 
about it. Pea-soup goes with pork, and on 
salt-beef days flour and fat, plus raisins, are 
served out to make a plum, or “ figgy,” duff. 
So our crew have hied them below to regale 
from one or other of these dishes. Which- 
ever it is doesn’t much matter, for the 
supreme interest of the dinner centres around 
the grog-tub. At six-bells every forenoon 
a cask of rum is hoisted out of the spirit- 
room, from which the day’s allowance is 
pumped off in a breaker and placed under 
the sentry’s charge. This the quarter- 
masters now relieve him of, and set about 
brewing the grog under supervision of an 
officer, usually the gunner. The bung is 
drawn, and the breaker of rum turned out 
gurgling into the grog-tub, and exactly three 
times as much water added (three-water 
grog)—some captains allow two-water grov, 
and the crew don’t think any the worse of 
them for it—all is well stirred, and the com- 
pound is grog, ready and waiting to be 
served out. So one short sharp whistle is 
given, followed by one short sharp ejaculation, 
“Grog ’’; only one, but ’tis enough, nobody 
was ever known to miss his turn, and cooks 
of messes hurry up with tin pannikins for 
each mess’s share of the precious fluid. 
Brimming measure and running over is 
given, but on account of spillage there is 
always a little remaining in tho tub after 
all are served. This is termed the “ plush” 
(corruption of plus, perhaps) ; nobody, how- 
ever, gets the benefit of it except the 
fishes, for, though it goes sadly against the 
grain, the grog-tub is religiously swirled 
over to the ship’s side, and the coveted plush 
finds its way into the sea. 

Being on short commons, sailors would of 
course do their best to make the most of 
their victuals. It is the frailty of poor 
human nature for the strong to prey upon 
the weak, and I have known it become matter 
of complaint when the meat was served out 
that, through favouritism, some got all the 
fat and others all the lean. To remedy this 
@ committee of seamen adopted a plan which 
apparently answered its end very well. At 
dinner-time the four-pound junks of meat 
were all turned into a large tub; with his 
back to the tub, and with his eyes shut, stood 
@ sailor, armed with the ship’s cook’s long 
fork. Holding this behind him, he would 
make a prod, and the piece of meat the fork 
stuck into was for No.1 mess; another prod, 
and the fork brought up No. 2 mess’s meat, 
and soon. It was a rough-and-ready plan, 
but quite a lottery after all, and one cook 
would go off grioning with a nice streaky 
piece of pork at the expense of others; still, 
as it did away with deliberate unfairness, the 
crew seemed quite satisfied whether they drew 
prize or blank. 

Here is another little item anent dinner. 
Everything on board ship must be done 
according to routine and precedent ; there is 
& proper way even to grumble. Any com- 
plaint a man has tomake against the quantity 
or quality of his rations must be according 
to Admiralty Regulations, and I was frequently 
amused with a bit of pantomime that would 
be played on the quarter-deck. This was 
how it was: The meat falling to the lot of 
some certain mess would shrink so much in 
boiling, and present such a measly, shrivelled 
appearance to a set of hungry men, that 
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they would very roundly vow it was more 
than white men could bear. They declared 
they would see the captain about it, and get 
satisfaction ; yes, that they would. Socom- 
plaint was made in the first place to the 
corporals, who would be for pooh-poohing 
the matter as likely to become too frequent, 
and give so much trouble, and so forth. But 
the men still insisting on their rights, the end 
of it would be that all the mess would 
assemble in an orderly way, caps off and at 
attention, cook of the mess bearing the salt 
horse alleged to be short in weight; the ship’s 
steward and paymaster would be sent for, 
and would arrive, looking red in the face, and 
very much vexed, and the skimpy pieces of 
beef would be held aloft in open court in the 
scales of justice. Now, indeed, did the case 
tremble in the balance—a Salter’s spring 
balance. If the meat fell short of half its 
original weight before boiling, a certain pro- 
portion from the stores had to be made up to 
the men; buton the other hand, if it had not 
lost half its weight, they were bound to put 
up with it. When this happened, they would 
depart and sit down to the feast with extra 
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invariably called “supper’’—as basin of 
strong tea, and another handful of hard tack 
from the bread-barge—and white clothing is 
changed to blue serge or flannel. Then 
follows evening quarters, officers saluting the 
captain, and reporting their respective divi- 
sions correct or otherwise. An hour's drill 
aloft in the cool of the evening is perhaps 
tacked on to evening quarters. If there is no 
drill, and it is not a wash-clothes night, the 
crew have the rest of the day to themselves. 

The forecastle is the sailor's playground ; 
spitkids, and a lantern furnished with a 
supply of purser’s dips, are brought out, for 
Jack would be on his beam-ends without. his 
pipe. Younger men let off their steam in 
skylarking, horseplay some of it is. Perhaps 
one slings himself in the bight of a rope, 
armed with a knotted handkerchief, or tickle- 
toby, to wake up all that come within reach, 
as he takes a wide sweep round, while they 
give him tit for tat by darting out and letting 
fly at him as he swings round. Older and 
less nimble hands look on and enjoy it 
hugely, especially when the “ monkey ” comes 
in for a good share of rope's end across his 


“‘ Holding this behind him, he would make a prod.” 


long faces, and, take my word for it, that day 
there would be no grace said or sung. 

But returning to our sailors, whom we left 
discussing their grog; they have disposed of 
that long ago, have had a smoke meanwhile, 
and, for the most part, are now coiled down 
on the deck, higgledy-piggledy, for a snooze 
during the remainder of the dinner-hour. 

When the hands are turned up after dinner, 
a keen observer will note there is not so much 
go in the men as before. The heat and grog 
combined have made them listless—fat-headed 
is their own verdict —and they are not much 
inclined to turn to again. But the time has 
to be put in somehow, so things go on, or 
slide on, much as in the forenoon. About 
four o'clock tools and gear are put away, 
decks are straightened and swept, tea is piped. 
I have written tea, but this meal is almost 


tight stern. There is very little story-telling ; 
it is a fallacy to suppose sailors are great at 
spinning yarns. Of course, there is a deal 
of disconnected chat, and they wax eager 
while airing grievances, running down their 
officers sadly ; but, bless you, they don’t mean 
what they say, and it would never do to take 
them seriously. 

Then there is the fiddler, to keep the fun 
going on the forecastle, and to rattle off the 
music for a polka, waltz, or whatever 
may be called for, while burly whiskered 
fellows catch up a partner and whirl round 
with a fair amount of grace. Moreover, it is 
& poor ship where one of the hands at least 
is not able to rhyme a bit; and if such a 
one should have a shy at somebody in his 
verse, 0 much the better. These two often 
chum together. For example, I remember a 


fresh steward being shipped aboard a vessel 
to look after the gun-room youngsters’ bread- 
and-butter. Being a swarthy Maltese, with 
aquiline features, he quickly attracted the 
notice of the lower-deck poet laureate, and 
inspired his muse. So a few lines were 
strung together, wich caught on at once 
and became popular, mainly because of their 
strong personal flavour. These were the 
lines : 
“Cammi's nose {is long, 
Cammi’s nose is strong, 
*Twould be no disgrace to Cammi's face 
If half his nose were go-o-one.” 


And on occasions of extra long hours, when 
there was likely to be grumbling, or work 
began to grow slack, Mr. Fiddler was ordered 
up to give a fillip to the proceedings. He 
had not exactly set the poet’s words to 
music, but could always improvise and rosin 
off notes to suit, and his music worked like 
magic. No more grumbling now; the en- 
livened crew doubled away along the deck 
with the hoist of coal, provisions, or what 
not, with a dancing shuffle, at the same time 
striking up under their breath— 


“0, Cammi’s nose is long,” etc. 


The fiddler is rated a professional, and 
plays his part with the band in a big ship; 
but there are usually several amateurs among 
the crew who practise on the concertina, 
flute, banjo, etc. These sometimes combine 
to form a ‘‘ squeedgee”’ band, and the re- 
sulting music isn’t half the caterwauling one 
would suppose. Jack also loves a song: a 
singer with only a fair share of vocal ability 
is sure of an appreciative audience and a 
thumping chorus. §So,in some such manner 
as indicated, the evening wears away. 

Meantime, at nine o’clock, “going the 
rounds” winds up the official day. The 
mess-deck is cleared of ite few loungers, who 
go up on the forecastle to join their fellows, 
and the place is left free for the cooks and 
sweepers to brush up and put things square. 
All lights are then put out on the deck for the 
night, and a cook stands by at the head of each 
mess to answer for any irregularity. The 
master-at-arms, lantern in hand, then goes 
aft and makes his bow to the commander, 
reporting ‘All ready for the rounds, sir,” 
after which he falls back among the gather- 
ing of minor officials with lanterns who are 
to form the procession. When the com- 
mander emerges from the ward-room or his 
cabin, the party drop into line, follow my 
leader, and skurry along the lower deck, 
bobbing heads to avoid the hammocks slung 
above. Their footsteps grow faint as they 
vanish into the gloom forward, but their 
jack-o’-lantern lights twinkle as they flit to 
and fro to sound the depth of water in the 
well, and to see whether all store-rooms and 
the powder-magazine are properly secured. 
After a while another pattering is heard, and 
the procession reappears, scampering back 
along the opposite side of the deck. Reach- 
ing aft again, the commander retires into 
the ward-room at once, or perhaps gives 
some final order; master-at-arms responds 
with a salute, and the rounds are over. 

At half-past nine the order is given to 
“pipe down.” This is equivalent to ringing 
the curfew-bell ; the different groups on 
the forecastle reluctantly break up, and, 
going below, swing into their dreaming- 
sacks. Very soon all is quiet on board, ex- 
cept for a heavy snore from some sleeper 
who is inclined that way, or who has night- 
mare through eating too much fat pork for 
dinner. So, having thus followed our sailor 
throughout the day, and piped him into his 
hammock, we will wish him good night and 
pleasant dreams of home. 


- ee 
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7, An Island isa portion of landentirely 8. An Isthmus is a narrow neck dividin, 
surrounded by water. two large portions, 


BS 


6. A Peninsula is a piece of land almost 
surrount water. 


4g, An Ocean is the largest division of water. 1. A River fs a stream of water 


on to the maji)n, 
Geographical Notes. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. CHASEMORE.) 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


By a Drawinc-Room SHowman, 


Anthor of “ The Boy's Own Diorama," “ Artificial Fireworks,” ete. ete. 


Ms and Faces is a very appropriate title 
a for this most pleasing form of enter- 
tainment. If only proper care be bestowed 
on the painting and the characters selected, 
and sufficient rehearsals are gone through, 
the reader will find that it can lay claim to 
being a really artistic show. 


Fis. 1. 


By referring to the illustrations you will 
see that the show is simplicity itself, the 
principal work necessary being the drawing 
of the backgrounds and the busts of persons 
to be represented, This does not necessitate 
any very great artistic abilities. If you have 


not the power of skilfully using the pencil or 
brush, no doubt you have some artistic friend 
who may be disposed to help, and as your 
own face supplies the portrait, the most 
delicate operation of realistic portrait painting 


is avoided. You may have no idea what a 
capital old lady, say, you make until you 
try. 

Fig. 1 gives the general effect of the fit-up 
as it appears t> the spectators. The gold 


frame is on the table with the portrait com- 
plete, and a candle is placed on each side of 


the frame to light up the picture. Artificial 
light is the best, but the show may be given 
fairly well even in the afternoon in a room 
that is not lit up too much by the sun. 

Fig. 2 gives the side view, with the enter- 
tainer's face showing to the audience, and a 


» Fig. 4. 
further supply of characteristic backgrounds 
ready to his hand. a is the frame, which 


during the performance remains in its chosen 
place on the table, and is kept there by the 
sid of a small stay at each side and at the 


bottom of the frame, this being fastened to 
the frame by a small angle iron (x) easily 
obtained from the ironmonger's. 

If you happen to possess an old frame, so 
much the better. You can make it look 
quite fresh by painting it with one of the 
gold paints now so extensively sold every- 


Fra. 


where ; or it could even be covered with gold 
paper fixed on with thin glue. Failing the 
possession of one, you can make your own 
frame from some thin boards about 6 or 7 
inches wide, covered with gold paper, not 
forgetting that you must have a rabbet or 


Fig. 5, 


groove for your backgrounds to rest in, the 
same as there is in ordinary frames. 

Now for the backgrounds. For these any 
material may be used, but you will find stout 
strawboard the best and cheapest ; one great 


recommendation being that it will take oil 
or water colours. In figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are 
shown examples of backgrounds ; 3 being a 
British Jack Tar, 4 an old Georgian gentle- 
man,and 5 a lady. With the latter you may 
cause some innocent amusement by painting 
in the costume and hat of your sister or 
some lady friend; also having special regard 
for the way she usually has her hair arranged. 
Fig. 6 will make a splendid picture of the 
miser; but really the choice of subjects may 
now safely be left to you, for there is scarcely 
any limit to them, as any period or person 
can be chosen—male or female. 

When you have shown one portrait or 
character for, say, 20 to 30 seconds, take it 
from the frame and replace it with another, 
it possible slightly altering the expression of 
your features when you think it necessary for 
the subject shown. 

The opening in the backgrounds or boards 
must be only just large enough for your face 
and the lower part of the forehead to come 
through (see fig. 2). 


If your own hair is adapted and “ worked 
up” just in front, it will prove useful for 
some characters, such as Napoleon, etc. Just 
bring it a little over the forehead, arranging 
it before putting your face through the open- 
ing by making one of the above backgrounds 
and standing before a mirror. I am sure you 
will be astonished to find how perfect the 
picture will appear. 

And now, all success to you and your show 
during the coming season ! 


—otejoo—_ 


THE “BOY'S OWN” 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 


NEW SERIES.—PART I. 


Cx. ANCIENT AND MopEny.—Coins have been made 
in many ways; the earlier ones were struck in a 
very imitive manner, and the tools used in their 
manufacture were simple’ and crude. On some Roman 
coins the “tools of the mint” are shown. English 
hammered money is well known, and those of our 
readers who have been fortunate enough to have visited 
the mnseum at the Mint will have seen the dies with 
which so many of these coins were struck by hand. 
With the introduction of the mill and screw a new era 
commenced in the annals of colnage,and the coins that 
had hitherto been irregulsr in shape and varying jn 
thickness, were now made of a fixed size, the thickness 
being regulated by the machine, the milled edges giving 
the coin a finished appearance 


@ contrast to the Yoil-looking sheets of silver when they 
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are first pussel into the machine. Every care too is 
taken to ensure exactness in weight, each coin being 
weighed by automatic inatruments of the most ap- 
proved type. ‘The Mint on Tower Hill is free, and an 
order may be obtained on application to the Master. 
Such a visit should be a treat toall coin collectors, and 
prove most interesting and instructive to all, 


ComMoN Fossits. — Fossil lamp-shells, so-called 
because of the slight resemblance of their two valves 
to au old Roman or Etruscan lamp.—The different 
forins of these ancient fish were very numerous, and 
there are a great number of these fossil shells to be met 
with, chiefly, however, in limestone formations. They 
are distinguished by long Latin names, indicating their 
different shapes, the general name of the whole group 
being Brachiopods, They are found chiefly in casts of 
the originals, the shell itself having been dissolved by 
the action of water ; thesecommon fossils are scattered 
throughout the British Islands, and are found both on 
the top of Snowdon and in our deepest valleys. Wren's 
Nest, near Dudley, is famed for them, and, indeed, 
all throughout the Devonian and carboniferous lime- 
stones they are to be met with in great abundance. 
Fossil mollusca, both bivalves and univalves, are very 
plentiful, and the shells and casts of the different forms 
of these old-world ancestors of mussels, cockles, and the 
commouer kinds of our well-known shell-fish, may be 
gathered {n all directions. It is said that the types of 
these, and especially of the fresh-water species. have 
altered little, all these thousands of years, and fossils 
can be obtained {identical in form with those now 
inhabiting our seas. Fossils are discovered in two 
forms—as casts, and in their entirety. This is an 
important thing to remember ; it is mainly due to the 
two chemical compositions of which shells are formed, 
and these features are distinctly visible in the class we 
call mollusca: the two elements are calcite and arra- 
gonite. The one dissolves under the action of water 
much quicker, and therefore the fossil _mollusca con- 
structed mainly of arragonite remain only in casts. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MotHx.—The “implements of 
war."—There are few boys who have not chased » 
butterfly or caught a moth. It is crueland thoughtless 
to catch, torment, and finally destroy even an insect 
“just for the fun of the thing,” but we do not think it 
wrong to pursue a scientific study, or even @ pleasur- 
able pastime, where knowledge of God's creatures may 
be gained, and the great beauty of their plumage 
admired, although it should necessitate the catching 
and death of some of these. This, however, must be 
carried out in a humane manner, and we recommend 
that as soon as possible the insect required for the col- 
lection should be killed ; others that are not required 
ought to be allowed to go free. The “ tools" need not 
be elaborate : first of all, the net may bean inexpensive 
one—a canering with a green leno bag, can be purchased 
for a shilling. Some destroy the ineect by a sharp 
pinch of the thorax—the body to which the legs are 
attached ; a killing-box is best, and should always be 
carried by the young naturalist. Chloroform may be 
used ; but a prepared bottle, suchas can be bought from 
a naturalist for 2s., is far better. These contain a 

sonous preparation of cyanide of potassium; an 
insect placed in this receptacle is ready for setting ina 
very short time. A setting-board may be made by 
glueing together a plece of cork about half an incl 
thick, and a similar piece of wood. In the centre of 
this = groove must be cut to take the body of the fiy. 
These little appliances are not expensive, and it will be 
very much better to buy them ready-made. The pins now 
used for this work are generally black ; these are long 
and fine, and can be purchased with the other articles at 
small priceper ounce. Collecting-boxes are made of a 
convenient size, and have cork bottoms; and as the 
files are killed, they should be pinned in the box in 
order to prevent. their being injured. The pursuit of 
butterflies is one which boys delight in, and a ramble 
over heather aud among gorse on a bright sunny day 
is most enjoyable and healthy exercise. The spoils that 
may be gathered in a good neighbourhood will find 
employment in the evening; as the setting should be 
done as soon as possible on the return. The manner in 
which this is best accomplished we hope to describe in 
our text “ Corner.” 


——op400—_ 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 
CHARADES. ; 


‘By THE Rev. J. Hupsox, Ms, 


1 
My first is company contracted, 
My next from company is abstracted, 
My third drives company distracted, 
Though by my whole 'tis oft attracted. 


A little giddy gadding thing, 
On gaudy golden wings I fiy, 
Armed with a formidable sting, 
And very fontl of fruit am I! 
Bebead me, and I now am seen 7 
A sting more poisonous to possess, 
That once laid low a lovely Queen ; 
My name, I wonder, who can guess, 


The prince of every evil here, 
The source of every ill, 

I'm called—behead me, I appear 
As plainly evil still. 

My headless form transpose, in name 
No better am I,seen 

But ever linked with sin and shame, 
And everything that’s mean. 

‘Tranupose again, a Jew you'll find 
Of ancient ancestry, 

Honoured of old, but now maligne! 
For greed and usury. 

Yet once again transpose, and you 
‘Will see a verb is left, 

That tells us what we all must do, 
Until of life bereft. 


4. 


In my first my second sat, 

Perhaps you'll wouder what Um at ! 
My third and fourth you'll find I ate, 
‘And for your auswer now I wait. 


A fair sweet flower am I to sco, 
Emblem of stainless purity ; 

And every modesty and grace 

Meet to adorn a maiden’s face, 
Unwitting aught of wrong or shame, 
And Yet two falschoods form my name. 


6. 


I grow on every trunk and tree ; 

T sail upon the boundless sea; 

By day or night, on hearing me, 

The tramps and burglars swiftly flee; 
In medicine mixed carefully, 

I have a tonic property, 

‘You smell, you taste, you hear, you see, 
And climb, and sit, and sail in, me: 
Pray tell me, how can these things be 
‘That seem so full of mystery? 


——notefco— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST. 


Unner this title Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton have 
published a book of capital addresses to young men, by 
the Rev. George Jackson, B.A. Here are a few of Mr. 
Jackeon’s earnest and manly words : 

“Tt is not enough that life be self-controlled ; it must 
be Christ-controlled. ‘Self-reverence, self-knowledze, 
self-control '—we need them all; not one ally can be 
spared in the deadly war of sense with soul ; but our 
life will never reach that ‘sovereign power’ of which 
the poet sings, till in the midst of the throne Christ 
sits an King.” 

“In the Tower of London are kept the standard 
weights and measures by which the pound. weight and 
the yardstick of every village shopkeeper must. be 
tested. That is what Christ is tor us inthe world of 
moral life. 

“ What is it to be a Christian? To be a Christian is, 
to be living by faith in personal union with Jesus 
Christ. Tho Christian life ia a life of which Christ 15 
‘motive, pattern, and power.’ This is vital, eseentinl ; 
all else is secondary... . * Trying to be good’ may do 
something—much indeed ; certainly, no goodness is to 
be got without our trying. But we shall never become 
Christians that way. That is beginning at the wrong 
end. The starting-point of the Christian life is, and 


givo it to you? Then begin there, wait for nothing 
more... . ‘Son of God,’ and yct ‘ He loved me and gave 
Himsclf for me’! 


“(NO FISHING HERE!” 


Ture is nothing more provoking than literal- 
mindedness, especially if it be coupled with presence of 
mind, than which there is only one thing better perhaps 
in a tight place, and that of course is absence af body ! 
‘A trespasser, who was serenely angling, was assailed 
by the furious owner. “Don't you see that sign, sir, 
: Scetaiaty T do, and be to Wispute it, str, plicd 

es ly ‘s 7” replic 
the intruder, respectfully put coolly. “ Why, there's 
very fair fishing here ; very fair indeed. Look at my 
basketfal. I tell you what it is, sir, the man who put 
thee boone) ‘up must have been 9s as @ Marob 
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HUY THE 


Correspondence. 
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Notice To ConTrisutors.—Al manuscripts intended for the Boy's OWN 
PAPER should be addressed to the Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must 
have the name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any 
accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. must be given. Miscellaneous 
voluntary contributions are sent in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot correspond regarding 
them, or hold himself in any way responsible for length of detention or 
accidental loss, though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to the 
Office 1s so great that a considerable time must necessarily elapse before their 
turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monthly part 
containing them. The receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the 
Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their 
own account must always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS, 


cTROSCoPE.—I. For the ingredients of a pocket accumulator, see our 
articles on the subject in Vol. XV., weekly numbers 766,767. 2. Till they 
are full. You will find the answer to this and also question 8 in the 
article. 4. Yes; if it is quite dry ; but not if it is wet. 


ELEcTRO.—It depends on how much of the work you do yourself ; it ought 
not to cost more than 15s. or £1. The lines can be of any length, 
provided they are kept the same distance apart. It is not necessary that 
the lines should be joined at the ends unless you wish it to run in a circle, 
It will run straight just as the Ryde Pier Railway does. 


Zaz.—You should purchase the screws by the packet of one gross (you 
will require several packets), and the canvas from any yacht stores. She 
will carry a sail to run with, but a boat of any kind without a keel will 
not sail On a wind unless there are “ lee-boards” fitted, 


Caxox (J. R. White).—Do not think of making any alteration in the design 
of the canoe. Xeep it the full size, and have it sent down to Kew, or 
wherever you wish it to be kept, by “Pickford’s” carts. They will take 
it for a small sum, and you can keep it at any of the boat rafts on the 
river by arrangement with the owners. 


H. G. Fanp.—The sheet copper for boiler can be had from Messrs, Pontifex, 
of Shoe Lane, x.c., and the fittings at “Hamley's,” of Holborn, or auy 
model-engine shop. * 


¥. J. (Islington).—No, not up to our standard. You should try in some of 
our competitions 


DISAPPOINTED.—Yes ; one paper one competitor, that is all that is meant. 
If only one copy is taken in for an entire family, only one member of that 
family is eligible for our competitions. 


Youx@ CaNapA—You can have nothing better for your purpose than 
the articles that appear from time to time in our pages. Real, too, the 
“Doings” and “Correspondence ” carefully. 


F. G. Kinc.—Refer to the articles on the subject in our last volume; or get 
the book on fancy mice published by Mr. Upcott Gill, Strand, London. 


BrLLows.—We have already given instructions how to make a bellows 
camera with a tripod stand, half-plate size. Refer back. 

DEAD CANARY (Medicus). — Death 
was due to pneumonia, probably the 
result of a Chill, as otherwise the 
bird was quite healthy. The samples 
of seed and sand are good, and the 
treatment was correct. One thing, 
however, needs looking into; the 
bird was full of red mit 
which the cage must be swarming. 
Let it be well looked to. Kill the 
parasites and their eggs ; scalding is 
of little use, as some of the eggs are 
sure to escape, but if the cage can be 
plunged wholly into water and 
boiled, that will do. 


. A. GREEN.—A boiler of the size 
mentioned would certainly be genc- 
rally useful for driving all the usual 
kinds of model engines, and we may 
very possibly shortly give full 
instructions for building one. 

ARTHUR BELL.—We have already had 
an article on How to make an elec- 
ttic telegraph. Refer back, as we 
cannot keep repeating. 

E. H. B. G and J, Bevarep.—We have 


had articles on how to make # small 
accumulator. er 
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AMONG MALAY PIRATES: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The Fetish Hole,” The Life of a Special Correspondent,” etc. etc. 


Frees or five days later the chief was 
allowed to get up and to walk quietly 
up and down the deck, and a week after- 
wards the doctor said, “ You can go now, 
chief, if you desire it; but you must be 
content to keep quiet for another couple of 
months, and not make any great exertions 
or move quickly. How long will it take 
you to go up the river to your home?" 

“ Six days’ easy paddling.” 

“Well, that is in your favour; but do 
not travel fast. Take it quietly, and be as 
long as you can on the voyage—lying in 
@ canoe is as good a rest as you can take.” 

“Thank you, doctor, I will obey your 
instructions. You have all been very kind 
to me, and a Malay chief never forgets 
benefits. I have been hostile to the white 
men, but nowI see I have been mistaken, 
and that you are good and kind. Is it 
true that your boat is going up the river ? 
Soh Hay tells me that it is so.”” 

“ Yes; one of the chiefs, Sehi Pandash, 
wishes to place himself under our pro- 
tection, and he has sent to ask that the 
ship might go up and fire her big guns, 
that the tribes round may see that he has 
strong friends who can help him.” 

“It is two days’ rowing up the river 
to my place from his, and when you are 
there I shall come down to see you. Sehi 
is not a good chief; he quarrels with his 
neighbours, and shelters their slaves who 
run away to him; he is not a good man.” 

“Well, we shall all be glad to see you, 
chief, and I hope that you will bring yonr 
daughter with you. She has won all our 
hearts, and we shall miss her sadly.” 

“I will bring her if I can do so safely,” 
the chief said gravely; “but I am no 
friends with Sehi; he stops my trade as it 
comes down the river, and takes payment 
for all goods that pass down. It is because 
he knows that many of us are angered that 
he wishes to put himself under your pro- 
tection. I think that you do not do well to 
aid so bad a fellow.” 

“We did not know that he was a bad 
fellow, chief. The best plan will be for you 
and the other chiefs who are aggrieved to 
send down complaints against him, or to 
come down yourselves when we are up 
there and talk it over with our captain, 
who will doubtless impress upon Sehi the 
necessity for abstaining from such prac- 
tices, and that he cannot expect aid from 
us if he embroils himself with his neigh- 
bours by interfering with their trade. Is 
he strong?” 

“ He has many war prahus, which some- 
times come down to the sea and return 

. with plunder, either collected from the 
cultivators near the coast or from trading 
ships captured and burnt.” 

“I will mention what you tell me to the 

_ captain, and it will prepare him to listen 

“to any complaint that may be made to 
him. But you must remember that he is 
only acting under the orders of the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, and must refer 
all important matters to him.” 

“I will come when you are there,” 


CHAPTER II. 
Hassan said gravely. “If nothing is done, 
there will be war.” 

There was general regret on board the 
Serpent when the little princess said good- 
bye to all her friends and went down tho 
accommodation ladder to the boat with 
her father. The chief had said but little 
to the two young midshipmen, for he saw 
that they preferred that the matter should 
not be alluded to, but he held their hands 
at parting, and said: 

“T shall see you again before long; but 
if at any time you should went me, I will 
come, even if your summons reach me in 
the middle of a battle.” 

“It is such nonsense, doctor,” Harry 
said, as the boat pushed off, “to have so 
much made of such a thing as jumping 
into the water. If one had been alone, 
and had tried to save a man or a woman, 
in such 4 state of funk that there was a 
good chance of their throwing their arms 
round your neck and pulling you down 
with them, there might be something in 
it, though everyone takes his chance of 
that when he jumps in to save anyone 
from drowning ; but with a little child, and 
two of us to do it, and the ship close at 
hand, it was not worth thinking of for a 
moment.” 

“No, Parkhurst, from your point of 
view the thing was not, as you say, worth 
giving a thought to; but, you see, that is 
not the point of view of the chief. To 
him it is nothing whether your exploit 
was 8 gallant one or not, or whether youran 
any danger; the point simply is, his child 
would have been drowned had you not 
seen her and fished her out, and that it 
is to you that he owes her life. I think 
you have reason to congratulate your- 
selves on having made a friend who may 
be very useful to you. It may be that 
there will be trouble up the river; and if 
so, he might possibly be of real service 
to you. But in any ease he may be 
able to give you some good hunting and 
fishing, and show you things that you 
would never have had an opportunity of 
seeing without his friendship and assist- 
ance.” 

“I did not think of that, doctor; yes, 
that would certainly be a great thing.” 

“T can assure you I look at it in that 
light myself, Parkhurst, and I am look- 
ing forward to paying him a visit, as, 
under his protection, I should get oppor- 
tunities of collecting which I could never 
have in the ordinary way ; for, unless they 
are greatly maligned, one could not trust 
oneself among the Malays without some 
special protection.” 

“But they are not savages, doctor. 
Hassan is a perfect gentleman in manner, 
and in that silk jacket of his and hand- 
some sarong he really looks like a prince. 
I could not help thinking that all of us 
looked poor creatures by his side.” 

“They certainly cannot be called 
savages, though from our point of view 
many of their customs are of a very 
savage nature. Piracy is very general 


among those living on the sea coast or on 
the great rivers; but it must be remem- 
bered that it is not so very many cen- 
turies ago that a toll was demanded of all 
passers-by by the barons having castles 
on the Rhine and other navigable rivers ; 
the crews of wrecked ships were plun- 
dered on every coast of Europe, our own 
included, not so very long ago ; and in the 
daysof Elizabeth, Drake and Hawkins were 
regarded by the Spaniards as pirates of 
the worst class, and I fear that there was 
a good deal of justice in the accusation. 
But the Malays are people with a history ; 
they believe themselves that they were 
the original inhabitants of the island of 
Sumatra ; however, it is certain that in 
the twelfth century they had extended 
their rule over the whole of that island 
and many of its neighbours, and in the 
thirteenth had established themselves on 
this peninsula and had founded an empire 
extending over the greater part of the 
islands down to the coast of Australia. 
They had by this time acquired the 
civilisation of India, and their sultans 
were powerful monarchs. They carried on 
a great trade with China, Hindustan, and 
Siam, and their maritime code was regu- 
lated and confirmed, as early as 1276, by 
Mohammed Shah.” 

“ Flow is it that they have come to such 
grief, doctor?” 

“Principally by the fact that they had 
the feudal, or you may call it the tribal, 
system. Each petty chief and his fol- 
lowers made war on his neighbours if 
he was strong enough; and as some tribes 
conquered others, the empire became 
split up into an indefinite number of 
clans, whose chiefs paid but a very nominal 
allegiance to the sultan. So islands broke 
off from the empire, until it had practically 
ceased to exist, and the Malays were 
a people united only by similar customs 
and language, but in no other respect, 
and were, therefore, able to offer but 
slight resistance on the arrival of the 
Dutch and Portuguese in these regions. 
Still, the upper classes preserve the 
memory of their former greatness. The 
people are intelligent, and most of 
the trade in this part of the world is 
carried on by them. They are enterpris- 
ing, and ready to emigrate if they see a 
chance of improving their fortunes. You 
know we saw many of them at the Cape 
when we touched there. Nominally they 
are Mahomedans in religion; but they do 
not strictly observe the ordinances of the 
Koran, and their Mahomedanism is mixed 
up with traces of their original religion.” 

“ Ah, that explains why the chief's name 
was Hassan. I wondered that a Malay 
should have a Mahomedan name. They are 
not much like Arabs in figure. Of course, 
Hassan is a very fine-looking man, and 
some of the other chiefs we saw at Penang 
were so; but most of them are shorter 
than we are, and very ugly.” 

“Yes, in figure and some other points 
they much resemble the Burmese, who 
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are probably blood-relations of theirs. 
The chiefs are finer men, as you will 
always find is the case in savage or semi- 
savage Peoples, for, of course, they have 
the pick of the women, and naturally 
choose the best-looking. Their food, too, 
is better and their work less rough than 
that of the people at large. 

“The sons and daughters of the chiefs 
naturally intermarry, and the result is 
that in most cases you will find the upper 
classes taller, better formed, lighter in 
colour, and of greater intelligence than 
the y rent of the people. This would be 
speci: e case in a trading people like 
the Malays; their ships would Brig over 
girls purchased in India, just as the ruling 
classes in Turkey used to obtain their 
wives from Circassia; and this, no doubt, 
has helped to modify the original Malay 


type. 

“Thank you, doctor; I think I shall 
like the Malays now I know something 
about them. Is it true that they are so 
treacherous ? 

“T don’t know, Parkhurst; doubtless 
they are treacherous in their wars, that 1s 
to say that they consider any means fair 
to deceive an enemy; but I do not think 
that they are so beyond that. The Dutch 
have never had any very great difliculty 
with them, nor have we in: the portion 
of the peninsula where we have estab- 
lished our rule. Of course, I know little 
about them myself, as I have only been out 
here a few months; but I am told that as 
traders they can be trusted, and that the 
word of a Malay chief can be taken with 
absolute confidence. Of course, among 
the majority of the people of the penin- 
sula we are regarded with jealousy and 
hostility—they dread that we should 
extend our dominion over them, and it is 
not surprising that they should by every 
means in their power strive to prevent our 
coming far inland. The chiefs on the rivers 
are, as a rule, specially hostile. 

“In the first place, because their towns 
and villages are more accessible to us, 
and they know more of our power than 
those dwelling in the hill-country; and, 
secondly, because they depend largely 
upon the revenue that they derive from 
taxing all goods passing up and down, and 
which they not unreasonably think they 
might lose if we were to become para- 

mount. No doubt there is much that 
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Hassan said of Sehi that is true and is ap- 
plicable to other chiefs who have placed 
themeelves under our protection— 
namely, that they have so injured trade 
by their exactions as to incur the hos- 
tility of their neighbours. Of course, I 
am not speaking of such men as the 
Rajahs of Johore and Perac, who are en- 
lightened men, and have seen the benefits 
to be derived from intercourse with us. 
Their people are agriculturists, and they 
are really on a par with the protected 
states in India. 

“There is a great future before the 
country ; gold is found in many of the 
rivers, tin is probably more abundant than 
in any other part of the world, and the 
exports are now very large; there are 
immense quantities of valuable timber, 
such as teak, sandal-wood, and ebony. 
The climate is, except on the low land 
near the rivers, very healthy ; nutmegs, 
cloves, and other spices, can be grown 
there, and indigo, chocolate, pepper, 
opium, the sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton, 
are all successfully cultivated. Some day, 
probably, the whole peninsula will fall 
under .our protection, and when the con- 
stant tribal feuds are put a stop to, the 
forests cleared, and the ground cultivated, 
as is the case in our own settlement of 
Malacca, it will be found one of the most 
valuable of our possessions. Any amount 
of labour can be obtained from China, and 
it is probable that the races who inhabit 
the mountainous districts, who are said 
to be industrious and feaceable, will 
also readily adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions. They are not Malays 
like the people of the lowlands, but are a 
black race with curly wool, like the 
natives of Africa, and probably inhabited 
the whole peninsula before the arrival of 
the Malays.” 

“How funny that there should be 
niggers here,” Harry said. 

“They are not exactly negroes, but 
one of the races known as_negritos, 
having, of course, many negro character- 
istics, but differing from the African 
negroes in some important particulars. 
To them our supremacy would be an 
unmixed blessing; their products would 
reach the coast untaxed, and they would 
obtain all European goods at vastly 
cheaper rates. A minor benefit to be 
obtaiaed by our supremacy is that our 

(To be continued ) 
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sportsmen would certainly speedily 
diminish the number of wild beasts that at 
present are a scourge to cultivators; the 
tigers would be killed down, the ele phants 
captured and utilised, and the poor people 
would not see their plantations ravaged, 
but would be able to travel through their 
forests without the constant danger of being 
carried off by tigers and thers, and 
possibly be able to cross their rivers with- 
out the risk of being snapped up by 
alligators; though, doubtless, it would take 
some time before this would be brought 
about.” 

“And when do you think that we shall 
be going up the river, doctor? ” 

“That I cannot say. The captain has 
been expecting orders ever since we 
came here, six weeks ago; but possibly 
something may have been learned of 
Sehi's characteristics, and there may be 
doubts as to the expediency of taking 
under our protection a chief whose 
conduct appears to be anything but 
satisfactory. On the other hand, it may 
be considered that by so doing we may 
establish some sort of influence over the 
surrounding tribes, and so make a step 
towards promoting trade and putting o. 
stop to these tribal wars, that ure the curse- 
of the country.” 

“It would be an awful sell if they were- 
to change their minds,” Harry exclaimed. 

“T should be sorry myself, Parkhurst 5 
for you know Iam acollector. But I can 
tell you that you won't find it all sport . 
and pleasure. You will have no cool sea- 
breezes; there will be occasion for con- 
tinual watchfulness, and perhaps long 
beat expeditions up sluggish streams, 
in an atmosphere laden with moisture 
and miasma.” 

“One expects some drawbacks, doctor.”” 

“You will find a good many, I can 
tell you, youngster. Still, I hope we shall 
go up; and I think that we shall de so, for 
it will be the captain's report that will help 
the authorities to decide whether to ap- 
point a resident there or not.” 

A fortnight later a small despatch boat . 
steamed in, and the news soon spread 
through the ship that the Serpent was to 
ascend the river on the following day. 
All was at once bustle and animation. 
Sailors like anything for a change, and all 
were impatient at the long delay that had 
occurred. 
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T™ Captain was having his after-dinner 
nap when Nic took down one of the 
rods which always hung ready in the hall, 
glanced at the fly to see if it was all right, 
and then crossed the garden to the fields. 
He turned down towards the river, from 
which, deep down in the lovely combe, 
came a low, murmurous, rushing sound, 
qaite distinct from deep sullen roar from 
the thick woodland a few hundred yards 
to his right. n 

“No fishing to-day,” he said, and he 
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CHAPTER II.—A WET FIGHT. 


rested his rod against one of the sturdy 
dwarf oaks which sheltered the house from 
the western gales, and then walked on, 
drawing in deep draughts of the soft sea 
air and enjoying the beanty of the scene 
around. 

For the old estate had been well chosen 
by the Revels of a hundred years earlier, 
and, look which way he might, up or down 
the miniature valley, there were the 
never-tiring beauties of one of the most 
delightful English combes. 


A WHITE SLAVES ADVENTURES IN THE 


The murmur increased as the young 
man strode on down the rugged slope, or 
leaped from mossy stone to stone, amongst 
heather, furze, and fern, to where the 
steep sides of the combe grew more thick] 
clothed with trees, in and amongst whic 
the sheep had made tracks like a map of 
the little valley, till all at once Nic stood 
at the edge of a huge mass of stone, 
gazing through the leaves at the foaming 
brown water which washed the base of 
the natural wall, and eddied, and leaped. 
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and tore on along its zigzag bed, onward 
towards the sea. 

From where he stood he gazed straight 
across at the other side of the combe, one 
mass of greens of every tint, here lit up by 
the sun, there deep in shadow, while, 
watered by the soft moist air, and mists 
which rose from below, everything he gazed 
upon wasrich and luxuriant in the extreme. 

“The rain must have been tremendous 
up in the moor,” thought the young man, as 
he gazed down into the lovely gully at the 
rushing water, which on the previous day 
had been a mere string of stony pools 
connected by a trickling stream, some of 
them deep and dark, the haunts of the 
salmon which came up in their season 
from thesea. “ What a change! Yester- 
day, all as clear as crystal; now, quite a 
golden brown.” 

Then, thinking of how the salmon must 
be taking advantage of the little flood to 
run up higher to their spawning-grounds 
among the hills, Nic turned off to his right 
to follow a rugged track along the cliff- 
like side, sometimes low down, sometimes 
high up; now in deep shadow, now in 
openings where the sun shot down to 
make the hurrying waters sparkle and 
flash. 

The young man went on and on for 
quite a quarter of a mile, with the sullen 
roar increasing till it became one deep 
musical boom, and, turning a corner where 
a portion of the cliff overhung the narrow 
path, and long strands of ivy hung down 


away from the stones, he stepped out of a * 


green twilight into broad sunshine, to 
stand upon a shelf of rock, gazing into a 
circular pool some sixty feet across. 

Here was the explanation of the deep 
melodious roar. For to his right, over 
what resembled a great ten-foot-high step 
in the valley, the whole of the little river 
plunged down from the continuation of 
the gorge, falling in one broad cascade in 
a glorious curve down into the pool, send- 
ing up a fine spray which formed a cloud, 
across which, like a bridge over the fall, 
the lovely tints of a rainbow played from 
time to time. 

It was nothing new to Nic, that amphi- 
theatre, into which he had gazed times 
enough ever since he was a child, but it 
had never seemed more lovely, nor the 
growth which fringed it from the edge of 
the water to fifty or sixty feet above his 
head, more beautiful and green. 

But he had an object in coming, and, 
following the shelf onward, he was soon 
standing level with the side of the fall, 
gazing intently at the watery curve and 
right into the pool where the water 
foamed and plunged down, rose a few 
yards away, and then set in a regniar 
stream round and round the amphitheatre, 
a portion flowing out between two huge 
buttresses of granite, and then hurrying 
down stream. 

Nie was about fifteen feet above the 
surface of the chaos of water, and a little 
above the top of the pool, while below 
him were blocks of stone, dripping bushes, 
and grasses, and then an easy descent to 
where he might have stood dryshod and 
gazed beneath the curve of the falling water, 
as he had stood scores of times before. 

But his attention was fixed upon the 
curve, and as he watched he saw something 
silvery flash out of the brown water and 
ful back into the pool where the foam was 

rickest. 
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Again he saw it, and this time it dis- 
appeared without falling back. For the 
salmon, fresh from the sea, were leaping 
at the fall to gain the upper waters of the 
river. 

It was a romantic scene, and Nic stood 
watching for some minutes, breathing the 
moist air, while the spray began to gather 
upon his garments, and the deep musical 
boom reverberated from the rocky sides of 
the chasm. 

It was a grand day for the fish, and Nic 
was thinking that there would be plenty 
of them right up the river for miles, for 
again and again he saw salmon flash into 
sight as, by one tremendous spring and 
beat of their tails, they made their great 
etfort to pass the obstacle in their way. 

“ Plenty for everyone,” he said to him- 
self; ‘and plenty left for us,” he added, 
as he saw other fish fail and drop back 
into the foam-covered amber and black 
water, to sail round with the stream, and 
in all probability, for their actions could 
not be seen, rest from their tremendous 
effort, and try again. 

All at once, after Nic had been watch- 
ing for some minutes without seeing 
sign of a fish, there was a flash close in to 
where he stood, and a large salmon shot 
up, reached the top of the fall, and would 
have passed on, but fortune was against 
it. For a moment it rested on the edge, 
and its broad tail and part of its body 
glistened as a powerful stroke was made 
with the broad caudal fin. 

But it was in the air, not in the water, 
and the next moment the great fish was 
falling, when, quick as its own spring up, 
there was a sudden movement from behind 
one of the great stones at the foot of the 
fall just below where Nic stood, and the 
salmon was caught upon a sharp hook at 
the end of a stout ash pole and dragged 
shoreward, flapping and struggling with 
all its might. 

The efforts were in vain, for its captor 
drew it in quickly, raising the pole more 
and more till it was nearly perpendicular, 
as he came out from behind the great 
block of dripping stone which had hidden 
him from Nic. and as it happened stepped 
backward till his fish was clear of the 
water. 

It was all the matter of less than a 
minute. The man, intent upon his fish— 
a magnificent freshly run salmon, glitter- 
ing in its silver seales—passed hand over 
hand along his pole, released his right, 
and was in the act of reaching down to 
thrust a hooked finger in the opening and 
closing gills to make sure of his prize in 
the cramped-up space he occupied,-when 
the end of the stout ash staff struck Nic 
sharply on his leg. 

But the man did not turn, attributing 
the hindrance to his pole having en- 
countered a stone or tree branch above 
his head. and any movement made by 
Nic was drowned by the roar of the fall. 

The blow upon the leg was sharp, and 
gave intense pain to its recipient, whose 
temper was already rising at the cool 
impudence of the stout, bullet-headed 
fellow, trespassing and poaching in open 
daylight upon the Captain's grounds. 

Consequently, Nie did take notice of the 
blow. 

Stooping down as the end of the pole 
wavered in the air, he made a snatch at 
and seized it, gave it a wrench round as 
the man’s finger was entering the gill of 


the salmon, and the hook being reversed, 
the fish dropped off, there was a slight 
addition to the splashing in the pool, and 
then it disappeared, 

The next moment the man twisted him- 
self round, holding on by the pole, and 
stared up, while Nic, still holding on by 
the other end, leaned over and stared 
down. 

It was a curious picture, and for some 
moments neither stirred. The poacher's 
not ill-looking face expressing profound 
astonishment at this strange attack. 

Then a fierce look of anger crossed it, 
and, quick as thought, he made a sharp 
snatch which destroyed Nic’s balance. 
making him loosen his hold of the pole 
and snatch at the nearest branch to check 
his fall. 

He succeeded, but only for a moment, 
just sufficient to save himself and receive 
another heavy blow from the pole, which 
made him lose his hold and slip, more 
than fall, down to where he was on the 
same level with his adversary, who drew 
back to strike again. 

But Nic felt as if his heart was on fire. 
The pain of the blows thrilled him, and 
darting forward with clenched fists he 
struck the poacher full in the mouth 
before the pole could swing round. 

There was the faint whisper of a hoarse 
yell as the man fell back; Nic saw his 
hands clutching in the air, then he went 
backward into the boiling pool, while the 
end of the pole was seen to rise above the 
surface for a moment or two, and then 
glide towards the bottom of the fall and 
disappear. 

For the current, a8 it swung round the 
pool, set towards the falling water on the 
surface, and rushed outward far below. 

Nic’'s rage died out more quickly than 
it had risen, and he craned forward, white 
as ashes now, watching for the rising 
of his adversary out somewhere towards 
the other side; while, as if in triumphant 
mockery or delight at the danger having 
been destroyed, another huge salmon 
leaped up the fall. 

(To be continued.) 
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famous match, North and South, had 
taken place on a Monday, and two days 
later Fraser was suffering from an acute 
attack of cricket fever, to account for which 
it will be necessary to give a short description 
of our school premises. 
In one of the suburbs of the manufacturing 
town of Stockingham is a comparatively 
quiet byway known as Carlsham Road ; about 
filty yards up from the confectioner’s shop 


at the corner, is—or was—a length of low 
‘brick wall surmounted by iron railings; and 
a few yards back from this stood Hanover 
House Academy. Behind the house was a 
decidedly ragged and unkempt garden, down 
the right-hand side of which ran a thick 
shrubbery. Traversing the path on the left, 
one came to the playground, a sort of large 
pen, covered “with muddy gravel, and sur- 
rounded by tarred boards, on which boys cut 
their initials and then rubbed dirt into the 
letters so that they might not look too new; 


as this kind of wood-carving, if detected, 
was generally rewarded with a half-crown 

e. 

Close outside the back entrance to the 
schoolroom stood a building which was 
really an old coach-house and stable 
knocked into one, to form what Mr. Medlar 
called a covered playground; while what had 
once been a harness-room was now used as 
& cloak-room for the day boys. In this 
Place, on whole school days, when the 
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MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 
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CHAPTER I.—WE PETITION FOR A PLAYING-FIELD. 


weather was wet, we played fearful games 
of “ Hi-cock-a-lorum !” a vivid recollection 
of which still lingers in my mind. To have 
some big fellow take a flying leap and 
descend like a ton of bricks in the middle 
of one’s back, was not over-pleasant for a 
youngster with more bones than beef in the 
make-up of his small carcass; the weight 
would be increased by two or three more 
jumpers, there would be a tottering of feeble 
knees, and then a collapse on to the hard 
cobble stones, followed by a burst of laughter 
and a yell of “ Weak horses! ”’ 

Above the stable was an old dimly lighted 
loft, of which more will be said as our story 
progresses. The ladder had disappeared, 
but it was possible by means of the broken 
hay-rack and a big nail driven into the wall 
to form a step, to climb up and gain 
access to the upper storey through an opening 
in the floor. On whole school-days, from 4 
to 5.30 p.m., when work was finished, we 
mooned about between the schoolroom and 
the stable, and the stable and the playground; 
while on half-holidays we sometimes went a 
walk under the charge of Mr. Soper. In one 
way Mr. Medlar was hardly to blame for the 
fact of our not having any better employ- 
ment for our free time. He was a grave, 
scholarly man, who had probably never 
played a game of cricket or football in his 
life; and for this reason it never occurred to 
him that such amusements were at all 
necessary. 

Fraser, however, thought differently; the 
great match North and South had stirre:l 
his restless spirit; and after breakfast on 
Wednesday morning he perched himscli on 
the back of the iron seat in the play- 
ground, and harangued us with unusual 
animation. 

“We ought to play cricket,’ he said, 
“and have matches like other schools. 
Why can’t Medlar hire this next field from 
old Greenaway? We might have a little 
wooden pavilion, and after a bit we might 
have a bicycle track laiddown. There, now! 
what a good idea! I’d send for my bike. I 
wonder how much it would cost to have it 
sent here? I think I’ll write and ask.” 

“Before you send for your bicycle,” said 


“Romulus,” “perhaps youd better make 
certain about the field.” 

“Well, that’s just what we are going to 
do,” answered Fraser. “We must have a 
field and play cricket. Now, how’s it to be 
done? What d’you say, Mobsley ?” 

Everyone was always ready to make fun 
of Mobsley ; yet when there was any difficult 
problem to be solved, his advice was in- 
variably solicited. He stood for a moment 
thoughtfully sucking the end of an old 
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metal penholder. ‘As far os I can se, 
there’s only one thing to be done,” he 
answered, “and that is to send a petition to 
old Medlar asking him to get us a field.” 

“That isn't a bad notion,” said Fraser. 
“Tf we draw up a petition, will you all sign 
it?” 

“TI won't,” answered Bowden. “We should 
only get in a row; and, besides, what do we 
want with a wretched field?” 

“Tast summer at Tutficld,”” began 
Simpson, “the Vicar asked me to start a 
cricket club for the choir boys. I made the 
Guv'nor lend us one of his fields, and I 
worked the thing up so that we licked 
Tutfield, though they’d got a pro. playing 
for them. I made seventy-four, not out, 
and—-” 

“Oh, dry up!” wailed Fraser. ‘ When 
you start tclling bangers you never know 
when to stop; if you go on to the second 
innings you'll say you made 493, and bowled 
everybody first ball. Look here, Mobsley, 
you go and draw up that petition, and then 
everyone who wants to play can sign it.” 


With a look of grave responsibility upon 
his face Mobsley retired to the schoolroom, 
there to prepare the important document. 
It was necessary that it should be written on 
suitable paper, and he therefore tore the 
two middle sheets out of a special exercise 
book, provided by the head-master for our 
compositions. When finished, this historical 
production read as follows; 

“This is to certify that we, the undersigned, do 


herewith beg, request, entreat M. Medlar, Esq., 4.4, 
that he will hire, borrow, or buy a field, meadow, or 
portion of grass land, on which we, hix scholars, pupils, 
and disciples, may exercise, disport, and amuse oureclves 
with the great national pastime of cricket. 
N.B.—We think the field belonging to Mr. Green 

away, and situatel at the back of the playground, 
would be suitable for the purpose indicated.” 


Fraser read the petition with a dissatisfied 
frown. 

“What d'you want to keep putting two or 
three words where one would do, you silly 
chump?” 

“It’s always like that in law papers,” 
answered the author; “they always put in 
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several words meaning the same thing. 
Look .... ‘the great national pastime’ 
-...and.... ‘suitable for the purpose 
indicated’... . that isn't bad, is it? I 
thought of it all myself. There’s one thing, 
I ought to have ended ....‘And thy 
petitioners will ever pray ....’” 

“Pray for what? We don’t want to go on 
praying for ever if we get the field.” 

“ No, but it’s what's always put,” answered 
Mobsley, “so it must mean something.” 

You may have heard of the “ Petition of 
Rights,” ond of the American “ Declaration 
of Independenc2 "; you will no doubt often 
have come to grief when asked to give the 
date of a thing called Maona Cuarta; 
but the signing of either one of these im- 
portant documents could not, I feel assured, 
have been conducted in a more serious and 
formal manner than was the ceremony when 
we affixed our signs manual to Mobsley’s 
petition. Everyone wrote his worst ant 
most shaky hand. Fraser forgot to add his 
usual flourish, and “ Romulus” somehow 
got three r’s into the word Arthur. Bowden 
and Simpson signed last, and did so with a 
sneer in order that they might feel at liberty 
to crow over us if the thing came to the 
ground. 

So far so good. Fraser declared that the 
cricket field was practically won; but now it 
was that misfortune began to dog the steps 
of the projectors of the scheme. Mobsley s 
mind was 80 full of his literary masterpiece 
that he could not give a proper amount of 
attention to his work; in a Latin exercise 
of nine sentences he managed to get twenty- 
seven mistakes, and consequently was 
ordered to remain at his desk and correct 
them during interval. Fraser carried the 
petition down into the playground, and, 
mounting the iron seat, addressed the crowd. 


“This is a thing,” he said, “which con- 
cerns everybody, because when we get the 
field, of course day boys will be able to 
play there os wellas boarders. We've put up 
with this rotten little yard long enough; 
and it’s high time we had something better. 
We must all stand together, and be deter- 
mined that nothing shall interfere with——- ” 
. “Fraser, go to music!” shouted a voice. 

“Bother!” cried the orator. ‘ Well, all 
you day kids must sign this. I'll give it to 
Marsden, and here’s my pocket ink-bottle. 
You see that they all stick down their 
Dames.” 

In school order Marsden sat next to our 
head boy. F i 

“All right!” he answered with a grin; 
“ hand it here!” 

When the school was dismissed at half- 
past twelve, it being a half-holiday, the day 
boys went home, and the boarders repaired 
once more to the playground. As he left 
the schoolroom, Marsden had handed back 
the petition, saying simply: 

“There you are! They've all signed it.” 
The envelope which contained the document 
was sealed. 

“Now then,” said Fraser, “I vote we go 
straight away, and give it to old Medlar.” 

“He’s in rather a wax because no one 
could do that sum about those beastly men 
walking from A to B,” murmured Brewer. 
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“Hadn’t we better leave it till this after- 
noon ?” 

“No,” answered Fraser. He who hesi- 
tates is lost! I’m not afraid of old Mark; 
come along! "” 

We started—that is, all except Bowden and 
Simpson, who never even got as far as that; 
going up the path Wood dropped behind; a 
little farther on Brewer and Gale left the 
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procession and sneaked oif into the stable; 
“ Romulus and Remus ” followed us into the 
house, then their courage failed them and 


they fled. I should have liked to have fol- 
lowed their retreat, but Fraser, like the 
Ancient Mariner, “ held me with his glitter- 
ing eye,” and I had no choice but to follow. 

We knocked at the library door. Mr. Medlar 
was seated at his writing-table, and peered 
at us over his glasses with something like a 
frown. 

“Well, what d’you want?” he asked 
snarply. 

« Please, sir,” answered Fraser briskly, 
* will you be so kind as to read this?” 

The master tore open the envelope with an 
impatient snort. Mobsley’s fingers twitched 
nervously. J knew he was thinking of “ the 
preat national pastime,’’ and ‘suitable tor 
the purpose indicated.” 

Old Mark’s forehead contracted into e. 
heavy frown. 

*« What's the meaning of this nonsense ?” 
he demanded. 

« Please, sir, it isn’t nonsense, it’s ——" 

“ But I say it ts nonsense, and most im- 
pertinent nonsense into the bargain, and I 
wish for an explanation.” 

“It's a proper petition, sir,” faltered 
Mobsley ; “it’s” 

“A proper petition! Rubbish! 
the meaning of all this?” 

The speaker thrust the paper back into 
Fraser's hand. I was standing close to the 
latter, and saw at a glance what was indi- 
cated. Stars and comets! We had been 
basely betrayed. Marsden had turned the 
whole thing into a jest, and after Simpson's 
name appeared the’autographs of Guy Fawkes, 
Uncle Tom, Lambert Simnel, Perkin War- 
beck, Robinson Crusoe, and a long list of 
other celebrities, ending with the preposterous 
signature, “ Little William and his dog 
Cwsar.” 

It was no laughing matter. We all trem- 
bled. Fraser stammered out an assurance 
that the latter part of the document was not 
our doing; and it was entirely without our 
knowledge that “ Uncle Tom” and “ Perkin 
Warbeck ” had indorsed the petition. 

“ Who wrote it?” asked Mr. Medlar. 

“ Please, sir, I did,” answered Mobsley. 

“ And where did you get the paper from ?” 


What's 
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“Please sir—pleace sir—ou—out of my 
composition book.” 

«Just as I expected. Very well, sir, you 
will go to your seat after dinner, and write 
five hundred times, ‘I must not tear leaves 
out of my book.’ Now go.” 

Even when defeat had thus been trans- 
formed into regular rout, Fraser's heart did 
not entirely fail him. He made one last 
attempt to gain his end. 

“ Please, sir, will you get us a field?” 

“Certainly not! You have already got a 
playground.” 

Slowly we retraced our steps to the little 
dusty yard, where our comrades awaited our 


; Teturn. Then Fraser gave vent to his feelings, 


and, addressing the company, called them 
sneaks, muffs, grinning apes, and a number 
of other uncomplimentary things. 

“It was Arthur’s fault I didn’t come,” said 
“Remus”; “he pulled me back.” 

“ That’s all stuff,” answered “ Romulus.” 

“ Look here, John Jones, I'll smack your 
head!” 

“ You mean I'll smack yours.” 

“No, I don’t; take that!” 

“ And you take that!” 

“Shut up, John!” 

“ Shut up, yourself!” 

“ Well, you shut up!” 

“| Well, you shut up!” 

“T knew very well how it would be,’’ cried 
Simpson, interrupting the fraternal dispute. 
“If you’d have asked me, in the first place, 
I'd have advised you to go about it altogether 
in a different way. What] should have done 
would have been to have gone to Medlar in 
a sensible manner -—” 

“Oh, yes! I fancy I sce you doing it!” 
burst out Fraser. “I can just imagine vou 
going to Medlar in a sensibh.«nanner. You 


always sneak away into a corner when any- 
thing’s 
skunk!” 
Simpson had begun to imagine that be- 
cause ke had secured Bowden's friendship 


got to be done, you miserable 


ke was therefore rather o fine fellow and 
able to pat the other boarders on the head. 

“Look here, Fraser, don’t you cheek me,”? 
he answered haughtily. “I’m not going to 
be called names by a kid like you.” 

The speaker-was certainly alittle the taller 
of the two, but Fraser was the same age, and 
of amuch stouter build. That “kid” was a 
dangerous mistske ; Simpson was dropping 
lighted matches into gunpowder; in another 
moment it would have “ gone off,” and prob- 
abiy singed his eyebrows. Fraser clenched 
his fist, and sidled up to his adversary, 
growling like an angry terrier, and a breach 
of the peace would certainly have occurred 
if, at that moment, a strange voice had not 
exclaimed. 


“Now then! now then! ‘Let dogs delight 
to lark and fight.’ Haven't you nevcr heard 
that before?” 

We all turned round and saw the head of 
a strange man appearing above the boarding 
which divided the playground from the next 
garden. He had a sharp, foxy-looking face, 
with eyes too close together, black hair, and 
small coachman’s whiskers ; and though the 
rest of his face was clean shaven, his beard 
gave a dark, bluish tinge to the skin of his 
cheeks and chin. 


“*Let dogs delight to lark and fight,’’’ re- 
peated the stranger, with a grin. “ That’s 
what the little ’im said that we used to learn 
when I was a lad.” 

“ Who are you?” asked Bowden. 

“Who am I?” returned theman. “ Why, 
I'm old Mr. Greenaway’s cook and butler 
and footman and gardener and general 
handy-man, all rolled into one; that’s what 
Tam!” : 

“Bat what’s become of Dick Adams?” 
inquired half a dozen voices. 

“Dick Adams got the sack,” answered the 
man. “Hullo! there is the old chap a-ring- 
ing his bell; I must go and see what he 
wants.” 

“Dick Adams got the sack!” ejaculated 
Fraser. ‘“ What a shame!” 

The house next door was always regarded 
by us with a certain air of mystery. It was 

called “ Ashgrove,” probably for no other rea- 
son than the fact of its being surrounded by 
chestnut-trees. It had a fasir-sized garden, 
snd the field that lay at the back of our 
playground was also a portion of the pro- 
perty. Mr. Greenaway, the owner, was an 
eccentric old bachelor, who was said to 
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cherish a great aversion to the fair sex, and, 
in consequence, his household consisted of 
only one manservant, who cooked, made the 
beds, looked after the garden, and, in short, 
did everything. Dick Adams, who had 
hitherto held this post, was a great favourite 
with us; and we always welcomed the ap- 
pearance of his cheery face above the board- 
ing. Old Greenaway we regarded with a 
mixture of awe and aversion. Occasionally 
we met him out walking, arrayed in a shape- 
less felt hat of gigantic proportions, and a 
sort of black cloak, which, but for the colour, 
might have suggested the idea that in going 
out he had hastily caught up a table-cloth 
and flung it over his shoulders. He had no 
liking for boys, and always scowled at us as 
we passed. Mobsley introduced him into 
stories which he told in the bedroom after 
the lights had been put out; and in which 
the neighbouring house was supposed to 
possess secret chambers, sliding panels, and 
underground passages. 


Sometimes, when Dick Adams was in a 
mood to be communicative, we would ask 
him questions about the place and its owner. 

“ Aw, well there, it's a nice ’ouse,” he 
would say, “and chock full of koorioes, the 
Tummiest things you ever saw, and some of 

(To be continued.) 
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‘em worth a lot of money, I'll be bound! 
The master spends all his time over'auling 
them and reading of his books, morning, 
noon, and night, and sometimes he don’t go 
to bed till close on daybreak." 

“ But, Dick, aren't there any underground 
passages or secret chambers up in the chim- 
peys?” 

“No, there’s nothing down below but the 
cellar,” Dick would answer. “And there 
ain't nothing in the chimblies, that I know, 
because they was only swep’ last week.” iy 

It being a half-boliday, Fraser and I got 
leave that afternoon to go into the town. 
We wandered down the road in gloomy 
silence: the failure of our petition was still 
fresh in our minds; even then Mobsley was 
in durance vile writing his lines. In addi- 
tion to this, we were not so well off for 
friends at Hanover House that we could 
afford to lose one, and the news of Dick 
Adams's dismissal was very depressing. Dick 
had always been a friend to us; he had 
never objected to our crawling through a 
hole under a portion of the boarding when 
balls, tops, or other property flew over into 
the next garden; and he always collected 
the horse-chestnuts for us, and, in fact, had 
kept some a whole year hung up the kitchen 
chimney in order that we might triumph 
over the day boys. Those were ‘‘cobblers,” 
if you like! Nothing could stand against 
them. “Romulus” had one that proved the 
victor in twenty-three encounters, and each 
time came up to scratch as fresh as a daisy, 
with hardly a acratch in its hard, brown 
skin. 

“I wonder what old Greenaway wanted to 
sack Dick for?’ grumbled Fraser. “J don’t 
like the look of this new beggar.” 

We strolled on until we came to a large 
iron gate, which opened into the cricket 
ground of the Stockingham Grammar School. 
Two games were in progress on the large 
level field, and it was with a feeling of envy 
that we watched the boys in their white 
flannels and smart caps, and listened to the 
musical clack ! of the bats. 

For some moments we leant against the 
gate in moody silence, then Fraser pushed his 
cap on to the back of his head, and turned 
to me with an air of determination: 

“Look here, young Dean, we’re going to 
play cricket same as those chaps there; and, 
somehow or another, I'm going to get a 
field. There’s one other thing that’s got to 
be done,” he added, turning from the gate, 
“and that is, we must sit on Simpson!” 


re a 


“Two more days and holidays finish—howl, 
kid!’ cried Blake major to his brother. 
The youngster lifted up his face to the August 
sunshine, and sent a shrill yell echoing along 
the cliffs. Blake major stepped back, and 
fell to admiring a long series of vicious 
notches carved deeply on the edges of an old 
Post, remnant of some wrecked ship, which 
siood like a landmark to the edge of the 
world; the blue sea stretched below till :¢ 
blended with the sky above it. f 
It is not every boy who calls upon his 
brother to exult over the approaching end of 
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the holidays. And it is not every brother who 
would so readily respond to such acall. It is 
unnatural. But let the case be clearly stated. 

The Blakes’ father was a government 
official, and before the slightest arrangement 
could be made for the boys at holiday time, 
he was ordered abroad. So, perforce, they 
spent their summer vacation at school. “ Left 
till called for, like luggage,” growled Blake 
major, as the last boy departed, and left them 
alonein the echoingschoolhouse. One comfort 
was left to them; day by day, no matter what 
the weather was like, they made a pilgrimage 


to the cliff-top and notched off the slow- 
marching days with deadly pertinacity, until 
there remained but two more to be scored. 
Blake major tentatively scratched the places 
for them with the point of his knife ; these, if 
conscientiously finished to the scale of the 
proposed design, would have left the timber 
an undermined and tottering record. 

Blake major flung his knife at the post and 
called for another howl; this time he joined 
in with all his energy. Once more the cliffs 
echoed, and startled gulls wheeled up with 
discordant cries. 
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The last echo had not died away before the 
sound of an engine-whistle broke from the 
hill below, and out of the tunnel a slow local 
train emerged with much steamy fussiness, 
and prepared for another desperate leap into 
the farther hillside, where the station was. 

“Yes!” shouted Blake, flinging a stone 
which fell a third of « mile too short, * get 
into your hole you moth-eaten, penny-in-the- 
slot, tin-pot puffer.” 

As the reviled engine disappeared with a 
jeering screech, the boys tlung themselves 


down on the grass, and idly drummed the 
ground with their toes. There was nothing 
to do, nothing to think about; life was a use- 
less thing; everything was stale and in the 
bottom rounds of unprofitableness. Half an 
hour passed languidly away, then a wonder 
happened, and life began to fill with pos- 
sibilities. 
A station porter, wheeling a trunk on a 
arrow, turned the bend in the road below; 
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a boy was following him. They both went 
up the schoolhouse garden, and the boy 
entered. Blake major and minor scrambled 
to their feet, staring open-eyed at this phe- 
nomenon. 

“ Whoever is it, kid?” 

“Can't see if you can’t.” 

“Let's cut in.” 

They raced down the hill, and burst into 
the schoolroum. It was a new boy. and he sat 
on a desk, idly whistling, and swinging his 
legs, as confident as if he were on a garden 

gate athome. He was a brown- 


faced, sturdy-built boy of fift 
with ¢ 

everything in rotation. As t 
shed i 


Blake brothe: 
came to a halt 
tive scrutiny; it irritated 


nedita- 
Blake 


** Go on—I will be umpire.” 


major, so he cried: “Hello! what’s your 
name?” 

The new-comer, without the least trace of *~ 
heat or haste, stopped whistling, and calmly 
remarked, “I'll tell you when you tell me 
yours,” and then picked up the thread of his 
interrupted melody. 

This was tantamount to a declaration of 
war. 

Blake major flushed up, and all the pent- 


up wrath over misspent holidays broke 
loose. 

“Come off that desk, young cock-a hoop, 
while I teach you manners.” 

Young cock-a-hoop shot himself down from 
the desk, and calmly proceeded to strip, 
whistling all the time. This was ominous. 
and Blake major felt a decided lowering of 
his spirits; the new boy was taller, broader, 
and exhibited a more settled carriage than 
Blake. Even Blake minor began to tremble 
as the new boy planted his feet with firmness. 
and then stopped whistling ; he was waiting. 

Blake major slowly commenced to undo 
his jacket, deferring by one second after ar- 
other the thrash: which seemed inevitable, 
for he coulc vith half an eye that he was 

hed in every point. Still, that was no 
reason why he should shirk his punishment. 


His brother, forgetful of all past tribulations 
peculiar to younger brothers, mournfully 
accepted his senior’s coat and cap, and waited 
in wofal silence for the fall of the house of 
Blake. The combatants had just toed the 
line, when the door opened and the house- 
keeper entered. 

«Bless me! ’’ she cried, as she caught. sight 
of the belligerents. ‘Whatever are you 
deing—not fighting already, surely not ? >> 


The new boy was undismayed. ‘No, 
ma’am,” he said, “we're not fighting yet; 
we're just going to have a wrestling match.” 

But the housekeeper was too deeply versed 
in the science of boys’ ways to be taken in 
with this answer. She smiled, and nodded 
to them : 

“ Go on, boys; I like to see a good wrestling 
match ; I will be umpire.” 

There was nothing left but to go on, so 
Blake advanced, with much sawing of hands, 
towards his opponent, who deliberately gave 
him the inside grip. Blake felt that he might 
as well grasp a tree, and when the new boy 
closed, his backbone and legs seemed to turn 
into rabber. Down he went. 

“Turgoose has won,” cried the house- 
keeper. ‘‘ Now go andget your dinners; there’s 
a tine apple pastie for each of you. After 
dinner, Blake, you must show Turgoose round 
the place.” 

The mea! was got through in silence ; then 
Blake sulkily asked Turgoose if he wanted to 


go. 

“ Go ahead ; I'm on for anything,” cried the 
new boy. 

Biake led the way, Turgoose drifting in his 
wake idly, whistling. Every time that the 
music stopped Blake expected to hear from 
behind some reference as to their interrupted 
hostilities. But Turgoose seemed to have 
forgot! all about it. His manner quite 
bore this out, for when they came in sight 
of the creek, he asked ina tone of friendliness 
if they were allowed boating. 

“Yes,” said Blake, without looking round, 
“but only in the creek. Do you want to 

02"? 
“Yes, let’s see what sort of traps they 


Blake pointed out a pair of beamy tubs 
lying on the mud. Turgoose eyed them with 
disdain. 

“What! Haven’t you got any wind- 
jammers ?—sailing boats, I mean.” 

“ Can you sail a boat?” asked Blake, turning 
zoond and looking at his conqueror in quite 
a new light. Blake minor was staring open- 
eyed at him. 

“ What have I been to sea for, eh?” 

“T say though, have you really been to 
sea ?”’ asked the Blake brothers in chorus. 

“Yes, lots of times with my father.” 

Blake required no more proof of his ability 
to saila boat. It was quite true, for he had 
been to sea. 

“ We're not allowed sailing, only rowing,” 
said Blake, with mournful self-depreciation. 

“Well,” said Turgoose with disgust, “ this 
is a poor show. See, there’s the sort of boat 
we ought to have—that one with the balance 
lug and foresail. We could pull her if the 
wind fell light. Whose is it?” 

“ That’s old John's boat. He looks after 
the doctor’s horse, and goes crab-catching 
when it’s fine weather.” 

“Oh,” said Turgoose, and picked up a 
flat stone and sent it skimming over the 
mud. 

The Blakes picked up stones too and sent 
them after his. Suddenly Turgoose stopped 
throwing duck-and-drake stones, and went as 
close as he could get tothe boat. ‘TI say, 
Blake,” he shouted, ‘how would you like a 

sail?” 

Blake instantly forgot everything connected 
with the dropped hostilities. 

“ Splendid lark !"" he called back ; “ but we 


can’t do it. There would be no end of a 
rumpus—all half-holidays stopped, you 
know.” 


“ But who's to know it?” said Turgoose, 
coming back to them, and picking up flat 
stones as he came. 

“Why, everybody; they’d see us from the 
school and the village; we'd be stopped before 
we got out of the creek. It’s not worth 
trying, old fellow. Let’s see who can chuck 
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stones the farthest.” Blake was getting quite 
friendly. 

“All right! let the youngster shy first. I 
say, Blake, I didn’t mean just now, because 
the tide’s only just past flood. We could slip 
.out to-night if you like, and scoot off Al 
copper-bottomed at Lloyd's.” 

The magic of this proposition, backed up 
by so facile a command of sea terms, set Blake 
major longing to seize the golden opportunity, 
while Blake minor silently adored this new 
spirit who so easily proposed a night expe- 
dition. It came as near piracy as two peas. 

“How could we do it?” he asked, dropping 
his voice to the proper conspirator pitch. 

Turgoose cast all difficulties on one side 
by a simple movement of his eyebrows. 

“Oh! easy as winking. We go to bed 
early ; slip out as soon as all the house is 
asleep; get on board; drop out with the cbb— 
she will be atloat then—sail slap round that 
island rock out there; and come home on the 
flood tide; back to bed; not a soul need 
know;”? and Turgoose cast a stone with 
supreme indifference. 6 

The Blakes fell completely under the spell 
of his manner. Within five minutes they had 
compacted a firm alliance and projected all 
the details of the expedition. Blake minor 
said but little; listening was more to his 
taste. The whole scheme sounded like an 
echo from the Spanish Main. Suddenly his 
spirits dropped to zero, for when all had been 
arranged, he found that there was no place 
marked out for him in the expedition. 

“Aren’t you going to take me?” 
furtively dug his brother under the ribs. 

“No, kid,” cried his brother loftily, “ you’d 
be seasick.” 

“T’m sure I wouldn’t—honour bright! 
You'll let me go, won’t you, Turgoose ?” 

“ Oh, let the kid come ; he can be the fore 
look-out.”” 

“Then you'll have to keep out of our way 
while we pull the ropes,” observed his 
brother sharply. He was busy picturing 
himself at the tiller, frowning at the sails, and 
crying “Luff! Steady! Keep her as- she 
goes,” in a very deep and gruff voice. His 
fingers already itched to hold the tiller. 

“How far shall we go?” piped Blake 
minor. 

“T guess, if the wind’s good, we shall sail 
slap round that little rock out there.” 

“That’s not a little rock!” cried the 
brothers together ; ‘it’s a jolly big one, and all 
full of caves.” 

“ Allserene; we'll go and have supper there. 
I've brought a lot of prog.” 

“We've got a spirit-lamp and a kettle. 
We will have a ripping, tip-top night. Sup- 
pose we get back and smuggle our things 
together.” 

Fall of ever-increasing admiration for 
their leader, the Blake boys followed him 
back to the school-house. The cool, masterly 
way in which he had set forth the details of 
the expedition argued him a leader of the first 
magnitude. It was even doubtful if the 
captain of the school could sail a boat; nay, 
it was altogether improbable that he could 
sail one at night. Blake major was simply 
bursting with pride as he pictured the looks 
of his chums when they returned and heard 
of this undreamt-of exploit. He mentally re- 
solved to have a clasp-knife like Turgoose’s ; 
one with a copper loop at the end to hang it 
by a string, not a weak, girlish sort of a thing 
like the one he had. Bleke minor, happy 
as a sandboy, trotted along at their heels, 
building up a noble picture on the strength 
of the wonderful voyage. Would Dalkins 
even dare to keep him fagging after this? 
No! Then he would at once transfer him- 
self to Turgoose. There was solid comfort in 
this idea, for Turgoose could certainly thrash 
Dalkins. Days of fame and brightness were 
in store. 


He 
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The three conspirators found that fortune 
smiled bravely on them. The Doctor was 
detained in town, and would not return til) 
Sunday night, while the housekeeper, having 
some unexpected guests to entertain, was 
quite willing and quite unsuspicious when the 
boys solicited early permission to go to bed. 

Never, it seemed to them, did the autumn 
twilight hang go long over the darkening land- 
scape. They sat against the window, Tur- 
goose recounting fragmentary stories of seas 
and far-off people. (Geography came out in 
new colours. It was no more a thing of 
printer's ink and impositions, no more a thing 
of memory and blank paper criss-crossed 
with lines of latitude and longitude. It 
became like stories told after lights out, a 
reality, with themselves for discoverers ! 

What o moment was that when Turgoose 
thrust his head out of the window and said, 
“T guess it’s dark enough now; the tide will 
be on the turn.” 

Turgoose was the soul of action when the 
word “go” had been said. No sooner had 
he decided, than he thrust the window full 
open, and Blake minor was lowered down to 
the kitchen roof a few feet below ; the stores 
were handed to him, and in a moment the 
other boys were by his side, and in the next 
they were all stealthily crawling away to- 
wards the sandy cutting which led down to 
the creek. 

It was a perfect night for the expedition. 
The big harvest moon was rising from the 
dark sea-edge. A soft, warm breeze swept 
across the rustling sand-grass, the murmur 
of the tide on the beach hung along the 
miles of shadowy cliffs like the echo of a song. 
The “ Lion” rocks loomed bold -and black 
against the rising moon. On the far one 
the lighthouse cast a red light to seaward, and 
seemed the only wakeful, watching thing in 
the whole scene. 

If their leader, as the adventurers got into 
the boat, had shown the least sign of weak- 
ening, the expedition would have fallen 
through, so changed and full of mystery was 
everything after the open light of the after- 
noon. But their leader was unflurried, and, 
when he held up his hand to the breeze and 
called out, “Tip-top breeze, and no mis- 
take,” all seemed well with them. 

“ Now, youngster,” he said to Blake migor, 
“squat down in the stern-sheets while we 
make sail.’’ 

“ Squat in the stern-sheets, kid,” cried his 
brother, repeating the order; he was on the 
active list. Turgoose raised the mast and 
secured it. ‘ Now, where's the tack, Blake?” 
he asked. 

“Wherever is that tack?” repeated Blake 
major, sliding his hand round the seats. 

“ Here we are!” ejaculated Turgoose, and 
Blake found that the tack, instead of having 
@ point, was a brass, rope-bound ring in the 
front bottom corner of the sail. 

Turgoose thrust a rope into Blake’s hands 
and called “ Hoist away.” Blake called out 
“ Hoist away,” and suiting the action to the 
word, soon had the glorious satisfaction of 
hearing the sail flap and surge as it mounted 
up the mast. With Turgoose’s help it was 
set passing fair, the tack boused down, and 
the moorings cast over. In a moment the 
boat leant gently over, a lip-lapping of water 
broke from her bows, and Turgoose cried, 
“‘ Now she moves, my sonnies.”” 

Blake brothers drew deep breaths. The 
greatest joy is said to be akin to pain; this 
was certainly true of the Blakes’ happiness, 
for, as they sailed out into the open water, a 
cold quiver ran up and down their backs. 
But there was work todo. Turgoose cried, 
“ Heave in the main sheet - this rope, boys.” 
In came the sail, and the boat sidled another 
plank down, while the Blake brothers tenderly 
climbed another plank higher up the weather 
side. 
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** All right,” laughed Turgoose, ‘“‘ she’s safe 
enough.” Then they found that, though the 
boat swung at times very uneasily, yet she 
never passed a certain angle. This made 
them more confident. Turgoose at the helm, 
squinting now and again under the edge of 
the sail with an old-sailorish air, was a living 
emblem of safety. 

“How far could we sail—as far as 
France?” asked Blake major, after he had 
got over his nervousness caused by the boat's 
movement. 

“ Rather !” quoth their captain, with calm 
assurance—“ that's if the wind didn’t breeze 

“ What should we do ifa storm came on?” 
asked Blake minor, as the mention of strong 
winds roused some misgivings in his mind. 

“Oh ! we'd run her slap back to the beach, 
and get out.” 

“Just run her ashore, and go home,” re 
peated Blake. Cool assurance is infectious 
when there's no danger in sight. 

Blake major soon began to make sly over- 
tures for a coveted post. He edged up to 
their captain, and presently, with all the 
carelessness in the world, laid a hand on the 
tiller, moving it in unison with the master- 
hand. By-and-by, in a casual but persua- 
sive tone, he remarked: “Does it tire you 
much, old man? ” 

“Nota tire; I’m used to it.” 

There was another little silence; then Blake 
sidled still nearer, and asked: ‘ Do you think 
I could steer a little?” 

“Try it and welcome,” observed Turgoose, 
leaving him to the coveted post. 

Blake grasped the helm, and for half a 
minute went on joyously ; he even stooped and 
peered under the sail—Turgoose did that, but 
what for Blake did not know. He was just 
thinking that it was time to take another 
peep, when Turgoose cried in a sharp voice : 

“ Keep her away! She's luffing.” 

“Keep what away—where ?"’ asked Blake 
eagerly ; but before any explanation was pos- 
sible, the sail came ruling inboard, and 
with no soft blow the sheet block knocked 
his head. 

Turgoose seized the helm, and filled the sail 
again, while he laughingly remarked : 

“Don’t worry, old man—you can try 
another time; you'll have to be pilot now, 
for the rock’s close aboard.” 

Blake took on the duties of his new post 
with huge admiration for his commander. 
Turgoose was not vexed, nay, he did not 
make the least suggestive remark about 
butter-fingers. So Blake bent over the little 
fore-peak, and listened to the water bubbling 
merrily under the stern. There was a noble 
future before him. He would have a yacht 
when he grew up, and Turgoose should be 
captain. Andthen! Meanwhile, this night 
sail was @ luscious foretaste. A fine wind 
blew steady, the air was warm, and the sea 
smooth. The harvest moon, rising big and 
red, lighted up the nearing rocks, where the 
white lighthouse stood like a sentinel above 
the tide. The water under the bows chat- 
tered merrily against the lap strakes, and then 
went gurgling sleepily astern. The chimes of 
the church clock striking eleven rolled across 
the water, and made the boys turn their heads 
and peer at the far cliffs. It was like a 
friendly voice breaking them from a dream. 

“Any rocks under water here’bouts, 
Blake?” asked Turgoose, as the boat swung 
into the shadow of the rock. 

“ Nota rock underneath,” cried Blake from 
the bows. The tide ran far out at low water, 
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leaving the sands they were sailing over 
quite bare; so Blake was able to pose asa 
first-class pilot. Presently he cried out that 
the cave was in sight. 

“ Then we'll drop the muslin,” Turgoose’ 
said, “ and pull her in with the oars. Can you 
find the halliard ?—yes, that’s it. Now when 
I tell you, ease away. Here, young Blake, 
you pull the sail in as it drops.” 

Everything worked well, save that Blake 
minor got bumped on the head with the yard. 
“Never mind,” he gasped, with a howl, for 
the bump would be good evidence of their 
cruise when they got back ; he could show it 
round to envious chums. Then they shipped 
the oars, and pulled cautiously towards the 
darkest spot looming in front. As the boat 
entered the cave, Blake minor struck a match 
and lighted the candle. Turgoose glanced 
round in admiration. 

“ This is a tip-top shanty ; we couldn’t have 
imagined it better—see, it shelves right up to 
dry sand, and a regular poop to camp out on.” 

Blake major beamed with satisfaction as 
Turgoose praised the place. It somehow 
began to run in his mind that he had a kind 
of proprietary right in the rock. 

“We'll come here often, and have a regu- 
lar mess-room,”’ cried Turgoose, running the 
boat on the sand. ‘You can be cook, eh, 
nipper?” 

He slapped Blake minor on the back. Tur- 
goose had but to ask, and the future cook 
would transfer himself from Dalkins, and fag 
all he knew for him ; for the present, he would 
let Turgoose see his ability in the boiling line ; 
so he leaped out, and set the spirit-lamp going. 
Two more candles were lighted and stuck on 
convenient ledges ; the provisions were spread 
on a dry table-like rock, and all sat down 
with huge delight. é 

At length the kettle boiled, and Blake 
minor cor:pounded three big pots of cocoa. 
The spoons nearly stood bolt upright in the 
thick mixture ; Turgoose could have nothing 
to grumble at over his cocoa-making. 

“That's the style, young ’un,” said his 
brother, as he passed the biggest mug to 
their captain. “Shove the sultana over to 
Turgoose. I tell you what, old fellow—don’t 
you think we could make a cache here, and 
come and have grub regular on half-holidays 
like a lot of grand old pirates? Shall we all 
have red caps ?—my sisters can make them. 
‘They'll make a beauty for you, Turgoose, if 
you care for one. They are awfully jolly 
girls—aren’t they, kid? You must come 
home at Christmas with us. Have you got 
any sisters, Turgoose?” 

“Not a sister,” quoth he, blowing at his 
cocoa. 

“ Any brothers ?” 

“ Not a brother.” 

Blake minor felt emboidened to ask after 
Turgoose’s people too. 

“Where does your mother live, Tur- 
goose?” 

“ She’s been dead years. She got drowned 
on a ship going out to father.” 

“Were you on board?” asked the boys 
together. ! 

“ Yes, but I was too small to remember 
anything. Somebody put me in a boat.” 

The Blake boys fell silent; the very es- 
sence of all sea romance was before them 
in this quiet-looking boy who had such a 
trick of staring at far-off things. He had 
been shipwrecked. Little Blake fell to 
wondering if still greater laurels crowned 
him. Lowering his voice to an appropriate 
whisper, he asked : 


“ Did pirates ever chase you?” 

Turgoose laughed loud and long. “ Pirates! 
why, they’re all dead and hanged, except in 
penny dreadfuls and dime novels.” 

“What's a ‘dime novel’?” asked Blake 
minor, trying to cover his disappointment. 

“American yarns in coloured backs; we 
used to read ’em at school when I was out 
there.” 

“Have you really been to school in 
America—what sort of kids are they? can 
they fight?” Blake suddenly stopped, as 
he remembered the morning’s introduction. 
But Turgoose answered him with amiable 
lightness. 

“ Once or twice; first time I got licked, so 
I waited and tried him again, and licked him. 
But look here, sonnies, how much water is 
there on this sand?” 

“It's not deep, for it runs out past this 
rock, and you can walk back; that’s how we 
come here.” 

“Whew!” cried Turgoose, springing to 
his feet, “thén we'll have to run the boat 
out, or she’ll get left.” 

They all scrambled down to the boat and 
tried to push her out; but she was already 
immovable, save for a slight side roll on the 
shallow water. 

Turgoose leaped on the boat and peered 
out. Already the sands outside were partially 
bare, dull wet patches under the moon, with 
long lanes of water ebbing away between 
them. 

“We'd better chuck fooling with her,” 
said Turgoose. “ We've got tidebound and 
in for a pretty row. How do they spank you 
at school, Blake?” 

Sore memories, like threatening ghosts, 
rose up in Blake’s mind, and he gave an in- 
voluntary wriggle as he growled out the 
single word “ Birch!” 

“Oh ! we can Jive through that with flying 
colours, anyway.” Turgoose laughed as he 
jumped from the stern to a near patch of 
sand. He took a keen glance round the 
lonely, water-ribbed sands to seo if there 
were any running channels. 

“You see, Blake, we have still time to 
empty the ballast and shove her out.” But 
they were now completely landlocked: 80 
they returned to the cave and the guttering 
candles, Blake minor trailing in with many 
backward glances at the far, shadowy cliffs, 
where their snug beds were waiting. 

“We can easily walk back, you know, 
Turgoose,” he suggested. 

“Abandon the boat!” cried Turgoose, 
swinging round ; “‘ why, it isn’t ours!” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said Blake minor 
deferentially. ‘You see, Turgoose, I don’t 
know much about sailing.” 

“TI should think you don’t,” cried his 
Brothers “Fine kid you are to talk like 
that.” 

“It's not a bad idea, though,” said Tur- 
goose reflectively. “The nipper can scoot 
back, and you and I can stand by the ship te 
bring her in next tide.” 

And despite Blake minor's valiant remon 
strances that if it were the proper thing “tu 
stand by,” he ought to do it with the others, 
he was finally cajoled and pushed out on his 
homeward track. Soon he grew less and 
less on the moonlit sands, a little bird-like 
figure silently flitting from bar to bar, until 
he finally disappeared round a stretch of low 
rocks. Then his comrades turned back to 
we cave, and prepared to make “a night 
of it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A TRIP UP THE YANG-TZE-KIANG. 


w= the Yang-tze Kiang was first 

opened to trade, I secured a passage 
to Hankow in the s.s. Atalanta, which had 
been chartered to convey H.B.M.’s Consul 
G— and his interpreter K—— to that city, 
and a3 convoy a gunboat was told off to ac- 
company us. 

On turning out of the Wongpoo River, on 
the banks of which Shanghai stands, we 
entered the broad estuary of the Yang-tze- 
Kiang, here about sixty miles in width, with 
the island of ‘fsung-Ming in the middle. 

Asno survey had then been made of the 
river, and the estuary was full of sandbanks, 
navigation was very difficult, and the gun- 
boat was sent on ahead, sounding all the way. 
Suddenly she signalled us to stop, as she had 
got aground, and sure enough as the tide 
went out she was eventually left high and 
dry, 80 that we could see some of the crew 
walking round her. Luckily, it was hard and 
not quicksand, or she might have been lost 
altogether. After waiting for the full flood 
tide, she was got off again, and, retracing our 
course, we found the right channel nearer the 
southern shore, up which we went without 
farther mishap. 

Then came the Lang-Shang crossing, then 
& very dangerous place, as there were no 
marks or buoys to guide us, and it was known 
to be full of quicksands ; but we managed to 


get over safely and into the river proper, with’ 


high banks on either hand. Some months 
later a steamer coming down from Hankow, 
laden to the hatches with a valuable cargo 
of tea, ran on to one of these quicksands and 
at once began to sink into it. In one day 
her hull was out of sight, and in Jess than a 
week only her topmasts appeared above 
water. 

The banks of the river up to Chin-Kiang 
are flat and uninteresting, but with the pro- 
verbial industry of John Chinaman, every 
square yard was under cultivation and the 
country swarmed with population. At Chin- 
Kiang the scenery got a little more interesting. 
The city itself was in a great state of excite- 
ment, as the few fugitives who escaped from 
the awful sack of Soochow by the Tai-Pings 
told their tales of horror. 

The grand canal from Hang-Chow Bay to 
the Gulf of Pechili crosses the river here. 
Inthe middle of the river there is a very 
picturesque little island, with precipitous 
rocky sides, clothed with verdure wherever a 
tree or bush could find foothold, and crowned 
on its summit with temples. Some time 
alter passing Chin-Kiang we entered the 
country which had been overrun by the 
Tai-Ping rebels, with the invariable result 
of ruin and desolation. Nota living thing, 
noteven a cultivated field, was to be seen all 
the way up to Nankin, then occupied by the 
Tai-Ping Wang, who had by this time 
assumed the title of Elder Brother (i.e. of 
Christ), and whose so-called conversion to 
Christianity showed itself in ruthless rapine 
and slaughter. 

We anchored opposite the walls of Nankin 
on Saturday evening, and remained there till 
Monday morning. Though the Tai-Ping 
capital, and full of people, there was hardly 
a sign of life outside the walls. On the 
Sunday the Consul, interpreter, and myself 
landed and made our way to one of the 
gates, with the intention of calling on the 
Tai-Ping Wang. Sentinels were duly on 
guard, but they made no difficulty about 
letting us inside. We had not proceeded 
far, however, when the Consul turned, not 
liking the looks of the truculent scoundrels 
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around us, and no doubt averse to the danger 
of creating any complication for his own 
Government. §o we quietly returned to our 
steamer. 

Nankin was the capital of China under the 
Ming Dynasty, but when the country passed 
into the hands of the Tartar or Mantchu 
conquerors, Pekin was made the capital. 
For more than sixty miles above Nankin, 
the same aspect of ruin and desolation 
prevailed, but by the time we got to Wu-hu, 
still in the hands of the Imperialists, we 
found the country as yet well occupied and 
fertile. Wu-hu itself is a walled city, 
situated on low hills approaching the banks 
of the river, which was crowded with junks, 
and the place then was evidently one of 
considerable trade. 

Some menths later, when I again came 
down, the city was in ruins and deserted, the 
rebels having in the meantime overrun all 
that part of thecountry. From this on to the 
Poyang Lake, there is a fine range of moun- 
tains, most of them crowned with wood and 
terraced far up their flanks. A spur from 
these hills runs up to the banks of the river 
opposite the Little Orphan, a tall pinnacle 
of rock rising sheer from the water to agreat 
height, green with trees in every cleft and 
crevice, little white temples peeping out from 
the foliage right up to the top. 

Farther on we passed the opening into the 
Poyang Lake, an enormous sheet of water, 
with the Great Orphan rock standing like a 
sentinel at the entrance, which is fanked on 
either side by fine rugged hills. At Kiu- 
Kiang, the first of the treaty ports, we 
anchored for the night. It looked an in- 
significant place then, and hardly any 
foreigners had yet chosen it for their abode. 
Above this we enter a fine hilly country, 
range after range anpearing on either hand, 
all well wooded, and wherever possible highly 
cultivated. 

We arrived off the Tai-Ping city of Hwang- 
Chow on Saturday evening, where we re- 
mained till Monday morning. The Consul, 
his interpreter, and myself went on shore 
and walked right into the city, the gate 
being open and not a sentinel in sight. 
Inquiring our way to the quarters of the 
commandant, we found that official either 
absent, or most likely from sheer insolence 
giving no response to our courtesy, so we 
returned, but on our way were overtaken 
by a messenger with the usual vermilion 
letter, apologising for his seeming dis- 
courtesy, and begging us to go back, but the 
Consul would have none of it. He knew 
these people too well to believe a word of 
the excuse. 

That afternoon, as we lay on our cane 
chairs under the awning, smoking our 
Manillas, we were treated to a spectacle of 
the way John Chinaman fights. Three miles 
farther down, and on the opposite side of the 
river, was another walled city, occupied by 
an Imperial force, of apparently some 
strength, judging from the number of banners 
that covered a pretty green hill outside the 
walls. All the afternoon a number of large 
rowboats, with a small brass cannon in the 
bows, crossed from thence, and, creeping up 
under the shelter of the high river bank till 
they were about one hundred yards above us, 
and right opposite the nearest gate of the 
rebel city, they then darted out towards the 
middle of the river, wheeled round and 
blazed away, scuttling back under shelter 
of the bank again, where they reloaded and 
repeated the performance. This went on all 


the afternoon, and certainly there was a deal 
of noise, but whether they ever struck the 
walls or not we could not tell, though the 
damage, if any, cannot have been great, for 
the Tai-Ping paid not the slightest heed to all 
the uproar, nor would it have been consonant 
with John Chinaman’s mode of fighting to 
have landed troops and made practical 
inquiries as to the result of all this powder 
and shot. It was all so absurd, for as far as 
we could see both inside and outside Hwang- 
Chow there were no soldiers to dispute any- 
body’s way. Certainly a company of fifty 
English troops could have taken the place 
without difficulty. 

Soon after this we reached our destination. 
The River Hau runs into the Yangtze at 
right angles ; Hankow occupies one of the 
triangles, Hanyang the other, and on the 
opposite side of the Yangtze is the vice- 
regal city of Wei-chang. Wei-chang and 
Hanyang are walled cities. They and Han- 
kow were estimated by Abbé Hue to contain 
6,000,000 inhabitants—no doubt an exaggera- 
tion, though the present computation of 
1,600,000 gives an idea of theirextent. The 
River Yangtze is one of the longest in the 
world, as it has a course of 2,900 miles from 
its source in Thibet to the sea. It is navig- 
able for ‘ocean steamers for about 1,200 miles, 
and but for the rapids above Ichang, largo 
vessels could go much farther. Steamers 
load up with tea at Hankow and proceed 
thence direct to London. Between the 
rocky pointe of Hanyang and Wei-chang the 
river is hemmed in to a width of about three- 
quarters of a mile, with a depth of thirteen 
fathoms in winter, when it is at its lowest. 

In summer the melting snows of the 
Himalayas increase its volume so much that 
at Hankow there is a rise of more than 
twenty feet, and all the low land on the 
banks is covered, until it is difficult to make 
out the course of the river itself. Steamera 
missing their course, and getting ashore at 
the beginning of the ebb, have had to lie 
there till the flood, next year, set in. One 
such instance was rather curious. A screw 
steamer ran ashore below Kiu-Kiang, and, 
luckily for her, got so far that her engines 
rested on the solid bank. The river fell 
rapidly, leaving her stern projecting into 
space, so that native boats, with their tall 
masts, sailed under her, all through the 
period’ of low water and until next year’s 
flood came down, when she was eventually 
got off again. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” ANGLER. 
By J. Paut Taytor. 


PART I. 


Ane is emphatically the season for the 

bottom fisher, fly fishing being now over, 
except in some few localities, where grayling 
are found. 

Every sort of fish except trout is now in 
good condition, and roach and even chub are 
almost eatable. 

From the middle of August till Christmas, 
all coarse fish are at their best, both for 
sport and for the table, and the grayling, 
though not ranking as a coarse fish, is equally 
in season. 

Let us begin with the commonest fish of all 
—the never-failing roach. 

In nearly all our rivers and canals, and in 
many ponds and broads, these tish are found, 
and are generally far more numerous than 
any other sort. In still waters they often 
seem stunted, and in the Norfolk broads 
there are millions of roach which do not 
seem to average much over an ounce apiece. 

This is partly owing to extensive netting, 
these small fish being those which slip 
through the meshes. 

It is curious, however, that though the 
rivers are also netted, the size of the roach 
caught from the Bure and the Waveney, etc., 
is far larger than the average from the broads, 
and the anglers in these still waters have to 
depend chiefly upon the bream to give weight 
to their baskets, or rather sacks. 

It is in the rivers then mainly that the 
finest roach are caught, and the old-fashioned 
method of taking them with a long light rod 
and a short “tight” line still retains its 
supremacy, in spite of all new fads, Notting- 
ham and other, useful as these are in some 
special circumstances. 

As a rule, to take roach you first find a 
“swim ’—that is, a place at which you can 
see from various marks, such as footprints, 
remains of ground-bait, etc., that others have 
been fishing there before. y 

Being provided with a long light rod, either 
a “white cane” (which is the best, but very 
expensive), or a Japanese (which is nearly as 
good, and which can be bought fortwo shillings 
or less), line consisting of two or three yards 
of single hair, or very fine gut, with a foot or 
two of fine cord next tothe rod-tip. A porcu- 
pine-quill float, a small hook (crystal by 
preference), with enough shot, or lead wire, 
to sink the float within a quarter of an inch 
of the tip, a plummet and a piece of bread 
will complete your outfit, if we consider only 
absolute necessaries. 

In addition to these, the systematic roach 

r usually carries a light landing-net, and 


@ square flat-topped box, or basket, in which 
he has, besides his tackle and his lunch, a 
linen bag full of bran and bread for ground- 
bait, and a box of gentles. 

These last are useful if the stream is rapid 
and washes off your paste, but the largest 
roach usually take paste, or sometimes bits 
of bread-crust, better than gentles or creed 
wheat, though this last is a very good bait on 
some rivers, such as the Bedfordshire Ouse. 
It is prepared by stewing wheat gently for 
some hours in hot water, and it is always a 
good ground-bait while fresh. No ground- 
bait is good if allowed to go sour. Paste is 
best made by dipping stale bread in clean 
water and squeezing it dry and then kneading 
it. 

When you have found a “swim,” keep 
well away from it while preparing your 
tackle. When this is ready, do not go nearer 
than is necessary to reach the most even 
part of it, and to keep the float under the rod 
top. 

It is of course necessary to plumb the depth, 
and this is done by winding part of the lead 
of a roll-plummet round the line just above 
the hook, and gently lowering it into the 
water till you feel it touch the bottom. Then 
adjust your float so that the bait nearly 
scrapes the ground, and after throwing in 
a little bit of ground-bait begin to fish, by 
putting in the bait gently at the upper end 
of the “ swim ”’ and lowering it slowly down 
till the float cocks properly. 

The.ground bait should be thrown in a 
little beyond the upper end of the swim ; or, 
if the stream be swift, several yards above 
you. 

If the swim is a good one, and everything 
in order, you will have a nibble within a very 
short time, and if you can manage to strike 
while the float is being pulled down you will 
hook your fish. 

The difficulty is to strike quickly enough 
to hit a nibble. A beginner at roach-fishing 
must generally be contented with such fish 
as bite decidedly, though an old hand will 
often secure nibbling fish, as he can fish 
with only a foot of line between rod top 
and float. 

On hooking a roach be careful not to drag 
it suddenly to the surface, even if small; or 
it may splash about and escape. Keep a 
gentle steady pressure on, never allowing 
slack, and lift the fish gently as soon as it 
ceases to kick. 

I am speaking now of smallish fish. If 
anything is hooked of much over a quarter of 


a pound, care will be required to avoid break- 
ing your drawn gut; and the net should be 
used if you have one. If the fish is large— 
say a pound or more—and you have no net, 
exhaust it thoroughly, and then bring it 
close in, and lift it out with your hands, first 
rubbing your fingers in sand. 

At most public roach-swims, you will not 
be troubled by large roach, and must be con- 
tented with fish of three or four ounces each, 
and these can easily be lifted out with the 
rod after being properly exhausted. 

If you find the recognised swims do not 
veld good results, try to find one for your- 
self, 

To do this, walk along the bank, up-stream 
by preference, till you come to a smooth 
gravelly bit, of three or four feet deep at the 
edge, and shelving downwards to seven or 
eight feet. This should be at the tail-end of 
some weeds, and there should be a fair cur- 
rent, without any roughness ; and if possible 
it should be sheltered from the wind. As you 
approach it, watch carefully ; and if you see 
some roach going off from the edge, in addi- 
tion to other attractions, decide upon it at 
once; and then retire from the edge, and 
prepare as before. 

Put in more ground-bait than you would 
if the swim were an old one, and plumb the 
depth with extra care, although this may 
involve scaring the fish off fora time. - 

Do not expect many bites at first, nor be 
disappointed at only getting little fish, for 
an hour perhaps. The larger ones may only 
have gone off for a time, and will gradually 
return if you keep quite quiet, seated on your 
basket, and continue to throw in little bits of 
ground-bait. Very often the fish will quite 
cease feeding for an hour or two, and you 
should then put your rod down on the rests, 
which you can make with forked sticks, 


‘or buy ready-made, and wait patiently, or 


read, till the fish get hungry in. 

Roach generally feed well about three times 
a day—in early morning, in late evening, 
and once at an uncertain time during the 
day. It it is cool and cloudy, they will some- 
times bite fairly all day, sometimes they will 
stop suddenly, and you will note perhaps at 
the same time occasional waves and flashes 
in the water. This means that a jack is in 
the swim, attracted probably by the struggles 
of the fish you have hooked, and which he 
will sometimes seize. I have caught the 
jack occasionally in these circumstances, 
without changing tackle; but it is best as a 
tule to have another rod and line ready; and 


put a roach on as sdon as you notice that the 
jack is about. 

Although the roach is not so good as trout, 
or even as perch or gudgeon, it is, when in 
high season, very wholesome food, and 
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should not be wasted. Therefore carry a 
linen bag, and put each fish, as taken, into 
this, and keep it out of the sun; so that if 
your friends do not care for roach, you may 
make an acceptable present to some hungry 
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people in the cottages you may pass. Like 
all fish, they are best when very fresh, and 
should be fried in fat, after being carefully 
cleaned and scaled. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO 


H bese are many boys who have a tele- 
scope of some sort, and who take an 


interest in the wonderful science of astronomy, 
and likewise know something of photography. 
For such this article is intended. For all that 
is required is very little more than a telescope 
and drawing-board in order to obtain a large 
and highly instructive photographic repre- 
sentation of the moon. 

Roughly speaking, it is done by making a 
hole in the shutter of a darkened room, in- 
serting a telescope into this hole and focus- 
sing on to a screen, exchanging this screen 
for a plate, and making the exposure in the 
usual way. 

In order to do this in detail, choose a room 
in your house the window of which opens out 
into a clear space, not encumbered by houses, 
trees, etc., and in which the shutters close 
best for least admission of light. With an 
auger bit bore a hole through one of the 
shutter-flaps, near the top, just large enough 
to admit your telescope freely, with just play 
sufficient to admit of its proper adjustment. 
Neatly cover the junction of shutter and tele- 
scope with any strip of black material so as 
to keep any light out from the circular crack. 

Take now the drawing-board and place it 
on edge on the seat of a chair so that it may 
rest against the back rail at a tilt sufficient 
to meet the necessary dip of the telescope. 

The screen is made by taking a piece of 


Fic 1.—T, the telescope. C, cover or cap to same. 0, material for crack 
stopping. D,drawing-board., 8, screen. p, clips to hold sereen in 


place. 


glass of the samethickness as the glass to be 
exposed, and pasting carefully over it a thin 
aheet of tissue-paper. Secure this screen in 
place to the drawing-board by little metal 
clips, the bottom ones being fixed, but the 
top ones movable, as shown in fig. 1, whereby 
the screen can be readily replaced by a plate. 

Wait for some clear full moonlight night ; 
point the telescope at the moon, and 
bring the chair into such a position that the 
screen attached.to the board may receive in 
full the light from the rays of the telescope. 
You will then see a bright disk of light on 
the screen. Again adjust the chair so as to 
make this disk the size of the photographic 
image you wish firfally to receive. 

Now focus with the telescope very sharply (a 
magnifying-glass will be of great assistance). 

Place on the telescope a well-fitting cap ; 
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exchange the screen for the plate, taking 
great care in so doing not to move in the 
slightest way the position originally occupied 
by board and screen. Withdraw the cap, 
give the exposure, and develop in the usual 
manner. 

Another way (see fig. 2) is to use enlarging 
paper instead of plates. By this process you 
can obtain a picture about six times as large 
as that by the plate method, but it requires 
larger apparatus. There is, however, very 
little difference in the mode of operation, 
except that the exposure is much longer and 
the focussing has to be done on a sheet of 
cardboard in place of the screen, the glass 
screen not being required at all. The en- 
larging paper is made, of course, a negative, 
and when everything is ready, as in the first 
instance, this enlarging paper is pinned with 
drawing-pins on to the cardboard, and the 
exposure made, 

There are probably many boys who do not 
know the process of developing enlarging 
paper, and it may not be out of place here to 
describe the process briefly: Firstly, I 
should advise an SS slow smooth paper, as 
it admits of greater accuracy than the rougher 
kind. The exposure—should this paper be 
used—must be about eight to twelve seconds, 
according to the size of the picture. Of course 
the larger the picture the less light on a given 
area, and the longer the exposure necessary. 


MOON. 


The clearing solution is : 
Sulphuric acid « hoz. 
Water. . «ee Boz 
Keep the paper in the clearing solution for 
two minutes, and pour it over and over again 
till the print is bright and clear. 

Next wash under a running tap of water or 
in severa) changes for some ten minutes ; for 
me not properly washed, prints are liable to 
fade. 


After this washing the print has to be 
“ fixed ”’ by a fixing solution. 

Fixing solution : 

Tiyporulphite of soda, + « 402, 
ater. 56 fe «oe «+ on. 

Allow it to remain in this solution for about 
fifteen minutes, then, from time to time, 
during two hours, wash in frequent changes 
of water or under a running tap. Finally, 
let the print dry naturally. 

Tn all these processes large trays are re- 
quired. These need not be purchased, but 
can be readily made by any boy who cares to 
take the trouble. An ordinary tea-tray will 
make a capital developing dish, or even a 
bacon-tin, which any grocer would supply. 
It is only necessary to paint such tin 
thoroughly well over with enamel, taking 
care that it does not clog in the corners. 

The paper negative—prepared as described 
—has now to be printed just the same as a 
glgss one. 


ing-board pips, 


Having done this in the manner described, 
proceed to develop. The developer is: 


1. 
Neutral oxalate of potash. 


4 oz. 
Bromide of ammonium. + 5S grains 
Warm distilled water . » 1602 
2 
2 407. 
}drachm 
. ee 


For normal exposures add one part of No. 2 
to six parts of No. 1, but not vice versd. 

Development is complete when the image 
appears fully out, as it loses very little 
density after development. Without washing, 
immerse the print now in “ clearing solution,” 
which will take the yellows out of the high 
lights. 


Fic. 2.—1, the telescope. - c, cover or cap to same. 
D, drawing-board. E, enlarging paper. F, cardboard. p, clips. q,draw- 


©, material for crack. 


Printing - Frame.—If you have not a 
printing-frame large enough, the difticulty 
is easily overcome by making a temporary 
trame, thus: Get a piece of glass a little 
larger than the print to be taken, place 
on the side of the drawing-board, that 
is free from catches, in a diffused light, 
your printing paper jsilm side upward, 
and on the top of this place your nega- 
tive film side downward: cover them 
with the glass, and weight the edges of the 
glass. 

Test-Frame.—To ascertain how the print- 
ing is progressing it is necessary to have a 
test-frame. This is simp!y a small frame 
which has a piece of enlarging paper the 
same density as the one being printed. Put 
this in a small frame as negative, and have 
a small piece of sensitised paper the same as 
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in the large frame, and put this at the side 
of the large one, and inspect this instead of 
the large frame. As this has the same light 
as the large frame, it must print at the same 
rate, and you can judge how your picture is 
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getting on without looking at it, for if you 
did, it would be spoilt. 

When printing is complete, nothing more 
is neceseary than the toning and fixing of the 
print in the usual manner, and a very inter- 


esting picture of the moon will be the result ; 
and if you have done it properly, long ranges 
of mountains and extinct volcanoes will be 
plainly distinguishable by the aid of a micro- 
scope. 


THE SIORY OF SOME BOY HEROES AS TOLD IN POPULAR SONG. 


27 of a litte drummer 
The story I sba:i tell; 

Of how he marched to battle, 
And all that there befell, 

Out in the West with Lyon 
(For once the name was true), 

For whom the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 

Our army rose at midnight, 
Ten thousand men as one, 

Each slinging on his knapsack, 
And snatching up his gun; 

* Forward!" and off they started 
As ail good soldiers do, 

When the little drummer beats for them 
The rat-tat-too. 

Across a rolling country, 

Where the mist began to rise; 
Past many a blackened farmhouse, 
Till the sun was in the ekies ; 

Then we met the rebel pickets, 
Who skirmished and withdrew, 

While the little drummer beat and beat 
The rat-tat-too. 

Along the wooded hollows 
The line of battle ran. 

Our centre poured a volley, 

And the fight at once began ; 
For the rebels answered shouting, 
And a shower of bullets flew; 

But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 

He stood among his comrades 
As they quickly formed the line, 

And when they raised their muskets 
He watched the barrels shine ! 

When the volley broke, he started, 
For war to him was new ; 

But still the little drummer beat 
Hia ra:-tat-too. 


I—THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 


It was a sight to see them, 
That early autumn day; 

Our soldiers in their blue coats, 
And the rebel ranks in gray; 

The smoke that rolled between them, 
The balle that whistled through, 

And the little drummer as he beat 
His rat-tat-tov. 

His comrades dropped around Lim— 
By fives and tens they fell, 

Some pierced by Minie bullets, 
Some torn by shot and she!l. 

They played against our cannon, 
And a caisson’s aplinters flew ; 

Bot etill the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too, 

The right, the left, the centre— 
The fight was everywhere; 

They pushed us here—we wavered— 
We drove and broke them there. 
The gray-backs fixed their bayonets, 
And charged the coats of blue, 

But still the little drammer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 

“Where is our little drammer 2" 
His nearest comrades aay, 

When the dreadful fight is over 
And the smoke has cleared away, 

As the revel corps were scattering, 
He urged them to pureue; 

So furiously he beat and beat 
The rat-tat-too, 

He stood no more among them, 
For a bnilet as it eped 

Had glanced and struck his ankle, 
And stretched him with the dead! 

He crawled behind a cannon, 
And pale and paler grew : 

But atill the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too, 


They bore him to the surgeon, 
A busy man was he: 
“A drummer-boy—what alls him?” 
His comrades answered, “See !"" 
As they took him from the stretcher 
‘A heavy breath he drew, 

And his little finger strove to beat 
The rat-tat-too, 

‘The ball had spent its fary : 
“A scratch,” the surgeon said, 

As be wound the snowy bandage 
Which the lint was staining 10d ! 

“T must leave you now, old fellow.” 
“0 take me back with you, 

For I know the men are missing me, 
And the rat-tat-too!” 

Upon his comrade’s shoulder 
They lifted Lim so grand, 

With bis dusty drum before him, 
And his drumsticks in his band 

To the fiery front of battle, 
That nearer, nearer drew— 

And evermore he beat aud beat 
Bis rat-tat-tov. 

The wounded as he passed them 
Looked up aud geve a cheer : 

And one in dying biessed him, 
Between a smile and tear! 

And the gray-backs—they are fying 
Before the coats of blue, 

For whom the little drummer beats 
His rat-tat-too. 

When the west was red with sunset, 
The lact pursuit was o'er; 

Brave Lyon rode the foremost, 
And looked the name he bore ! 

And before him on his saddle, 
‘As a weary child would do, 

Sat the little drummer fast asleep 
With his rat-tat-too. 

RicuaRD HENRY STODDART. 


SOME MORE “BOY'S OWN” PENMEN. 


Ww: intend to start in this month's part 
of our new volume another of our 
popular Handwriting Competitions, and hope 
that even larger numbers than hitherto may 


take part in it. Certainly, as we have before 
pointed out, there can be no question on the 
part of any familia with our City life as to 
the fact that the ability to write rapidly and 


vee Sr eae rine ae 


ioe Liye y nical reproduction and rapid printing. 


Ce 


well is a most valuable aid to youthful suc- 
cess in a commercial career. 

That competitors may have some idea of 

the kind of penmanship that has won our 

prizes and certificates in the past, we 

print herewith specimens of the hand- 

writing submitted to the adjudicators 

in our last caligraphic competition. 

f Of course, due allowance must be 

made for the logs of sharpness and 

other weaknesses incidental to mecha- 


bu We begin with the lower age 


It may be well to mention that the 
whole trend of. teaching during the 
last four years has been towards 
plainness and boldness. The pretty 
flourishes once so dear to the writing 
master have gone, partly killed, no 


2? p ny deg y- eae doubt, by the greater rush of life, and 
Ps SS) eee. partly also by the fact that the 


examiners for Civil Service appoint- 


sloping writing. Still, in our adjudi- 


z Z ments almost invariably favour plain. 
2 if te Le a OE Sea eras as round, upright, rather than fancifal, 


Seay ayers ae APOE f- (howe 


cations, we have not thought it fair 
toapecially favonr any one style. 
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ark his Oehight io in the Law of the (212; and in his Law 
Both Ae anditate Pay arid night. 
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ee AN PO Te RL 


Bese Whe Bite thal BLOM ned bu dh tedmael of le 
vangodly, [net thanclibl ire Mle coay) x: (_aerirutd , aot acbebhi/_en/ 
AMhe_aal of the sectnflr 

Blessed is the midi that swalheth mot. inv the counsel of the unigodly,nar 
tanta of sinners, nor billeth sm the peak of the:seornfal. 


Paotocrapnr (C. W.Crisp).—We do not understand 
what you mean by soda solution in the toning bath ; 
but if by using Iiford prints you mean that you use 
the Ilford printing-out paper, there is ne soda in 
their formula, aa they use ammonium sulpho-cranide, 
and we recommend you to adopt their formula. If 
you let the minutest quantity of hyposulphite of soda 
xet into the toning bath the prints will refuse to 
tone. Perhaps this is the cause of your trouble. 


Evectnican (“B.0.P." Reader).—We recommend you 
to take off the secondary coil, and use covered wire 
instead of the uncovered wire uscd before. We think 
that your plan of using No. 18 silk-covered wire for 
the primary and one pound of No. 84 cotton-covered 
wire for the secondary would work very well, but we 
think that the present two layers of No. 20 for primary 
would work well as it is, with the amount of second 
ary that you suggest, and we should prefer silk- 
covered instead of cotton-coverrd for the secondary 
coil. You can put three or four layers of paper weil 
souked in paraffin wax between the primary and the 
vecondary coil. 


H. D. H.—Three or four cells of a Leclanché battery 
would do for your night lamp, provided that you do 
not wish to use it for more than a few seconds at a 
time, and only a few times in the course of a night. 
These (pint size) cells would light a lamp of about 
four vo.ts thus for some months. It is the cheapest 
way of doing it. A dry battery might answer better 
stil, but these cannot be recharged when used up. 
We mizht have an article on your requiremeuts 
before long. 

Stax_ey Grooy.—You will find your first three ques- 
tions an-wered in the articles on elvetric lamps 
which appeared in our pages a short time ago: but 
you could not light a “large living-room,” without 
More expense than you would probably care to go to, 
by means of a battel 
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J.P. P. (Teversall).—We have hal many practical 
articles on pigeons and pigcon-keeping. Refer to 
these, and also to the coloured plates of pigeons in 
our back volumes. 


J. R. (Cork).—Yes, all the back numbers and parts of 
our last volume (Vol. XIX.) mag still be obtained, at 
the published price, by order through any bookseller, 
or ean be sent direct from our office, only in that 
case postage lias to be charged extra, 


Stzam Launcn (Yachtsman).—1. It is quite impos- 
sibl? to give you any idea of the value of a steam 
launch without having seen it or had fuller par- 
ticulars as to its build, machinery, ete. 2. They 
generally fill the boiler up to the required height by 
means of a hanl-pump or pai!. 3. The price you 
mention is very low for a boat of that size if in good 
condition. 


Repropucine Pretenes (“Art").—1. To cops for sale 
without special permission any pictures or ot!er illus 
trations in peri sis to bring yourself under the 
law for piracy; and this of course applies to the 
“B.O.P.” as well as to other magazines. 2. To re- 
preduce by painting for your own personal amuse- 
ment and pleavare merely would be different. 


Proxocrarit.— How to Make a Talking-Machine” 
was in the July and August parts for 1X94. You can 
get them by ordering them through a bookseller, or 
from 56 Paternoster Row direct. 


F. H. P.—Narrow setting-boards for amail insects can 
‘be had at most natural-bistory shops; in fact, the 
sizes ranze from half an inch to four inches wide. 
‘A set containing one of each size, fourteen in all. for 

sgninea, is advertisel by Watkins & Don- 


If 
caster, 38 Strand. 


H. Witurams.—The articles on ventriloquism can be 
har! as reprinted in our * Indoor Games.” 
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C. H. BotrerwortH.—The coloured plate of Rank 
Marks of the British Navy, showing bow to identify 
the different grades by the slecve marks, was given 
an our sixth volume. 


G. Ric#arps.—We have already had articles on polish- 
ing Lorns and hoofs, and they have been reprinted in 
our “ Indoor Gam 


F. H. Onugnop.—You could only learn at the Heralds* 
College, You might write to the adress you have 
found, and say you have found a ring bearing the 
motto, and asking fora description of the arms, in 
onler that there may be no mistake as to identi- 

ication. 


R. Cortsry.—You would probably get the conjuring 
apparatus you want at Hamley’s Noah's Ark, corner 
of Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


J. Woop.—1, Probably German. 2. Algebra. Always 
take mathematics if you can. The questions are 
more definite and the answers can be proved, whereas 
most other subjects are so much matters of opinion 
that you rarely know quite what the examiner wants. 


A Lover or Natcrat Histo! 1. Youcan buy birds’ 
eggs at any of the natural-history shops. 2. Yes, 
the Yellow Ammer is the Yellow Bunting, for 
Ammer means Bunting. Hammer is a cockneyism 
for Ammer. 3. Perhaps a wagtail, though the eg 
is not so pointed, = 

OLPYG.—The sebolarshins are at the colleges and 
schools. There is a list ia most of the guides. 


Answers to Odd Half-Hour. 
1. Conundrum. 
2. Wasp. 
3. Devil, evil, vile, Levi, live. 


4. Insatiate. 
Lily. 


5. Lily. 
6. Bark (barque). 
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ict.» . held their hands at parting, and said, ‘I shali sec you again before long.'''—Chay. +4 
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CHAPTER III. 


IgE gunboat was a large one, and carried 
two midshipmen besides Parkhurst 
and Balderson, who were, however, their 
seniors. The mess consisted of the four 
jads, a master’s mate, the doctor’s assis- 
tant, and the paymaster’s clerk. In the 
gun-room were the three lieutenants, the 
doctor, the lieutenant of the marines, and 
the chief engineer. The crew consisted of 
a handred and fifty seamen and forty 
marines; the Serpent having a somewhat 
strong complement. She had been sent out 
specially for service in the rivers, being of 
lighter draught than usual, with unusually 
airy and ious decks, and so was well 
fitted for the work. 

The conversation in the junior mess 
of the Serpent was very lively that 
evening. The vessel since her arrival on 
the station had made two runs between 
Singapore and Penang, but those on board 
had seen but little of the country, and 
were delighted at the thought of a possi- 
bility of active service, and the talk was all 
of boat expeditions, attacks from piratical 
prahus, of the merits of the bayonet and 
rifle opposed to kris and spear, and of 
sporting expeditions in which elephants, 
tigers, and other wild beasts were to fall 
victims of their prowess. 

“You will find that you won't get much 
of that,” the mate, who was president of 
the mess, said, after listening to their an- 
ticipations of sport. “I have been on the 
west coast of Africa and know what it is 
poking about in muddy creeks in boats, 
tramping through the jungle, knee deep in 
mud, half the crew down with fever, and 
the rest worn out with work and heat. I can 
tell you it is not all fun, as you youngsters 
seem to think, but downright hard work.” 

“ Ah, well, any amount of work is better 


than standing here doing nothing,” Dick ' 


said cheerfully, for the mate was known 
ns & proverbial grumbler. He had been 
unfortunate, and, es is usually the case, 
his misfortunes were in some degree due 
to himself, for he was fond of liquor, and 
although, when on board, he took no more 
than his share, he was often somewhat un- 
steady in his speech when he returned 
from a run ashore; and although the 
matter was not grave enough for his 
captains to report altogether unfavourably 
of him, it was sufficiently so for them to 
shrink from recommending him for pro- 
motion, and in consequence he had seen 
scores of younger men raised over his 
head. He had been for some time un- 
employed before he had joined the Serpent, 
and had been appointed to her only 
because Captain Forest, who was a friend 
of his family, had used his interest on his 
behalf. He had, however, when he joined, 
spoken frankly to him. 

“T have asked for you, Morrison,” he 
said, “ simply for the sake of your father ; 
but I tell you frankly, that unless my 
report is a thoroughly favourable one, you 
are not likely to be again employed. I 
was told that there was nothing special 
against you, but that in no case since you 
passed have you been warmly spoken of. 

t has been safd that you know your daty 
well; but they hnd privately learned that 
you were ford of liqnor ; and although no 
charge of absvlute drunkenness had been 
brought against you. it was convidvretl 
that yon would not nrke a desirable 
officer in higher rank. Now your future 
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depends upon yourself; if you have the 
resolution to give up the habit, you may 
yet retrieve yourself. If I find that you 
do so, I shall certainly take the opportunity 
of giving you a chance to distinguish 
yourself, and shall strongly urge your 
claim to promotion. If I am not able to 
do this, you must make up your mind to 
be permanently put upon the shelf.” 

The admonition had not been in vain, 
and since joining the Serpent Morrison 
had made a successful effort to break him- 
self of the habit. He had very seldom 
gone ashore, and when he did so, never 
went alone, and always returned at an 
early hour, and without having taken more 
than he would have done in the ordinary 
way on board. He had not, however, 
given up his habit of grumbling, and his 
Messmates were so accustomed to his 
taking a sombre view of everything that 
his prognostication as to the nature of 
their work up the river had but little effect 
upon them. 

“What do you think, Sandy?” Harry 
Parkhurst asked the Scotch assistant 
surgeon. 

“T know nothing about it, except what 
I have read. They say that the country is 
healthy ; but it stands to reason that this 
cannot be so while you have got rivers 
with swamps and jungles and such heat as 
this. However, we have a good supply of 
quinine on board, and with that and our 
allowance of spirits, I hope that we shan’t, 
as Morrison says, have half the ship's 
company down with the fever. It is all 
in our favour that we have only just come 
out, for they say that new-comers can 
resist the effects of these tropical rivers 
much better than those whose constitution 
has been weakened by a residence in the 
country. As to the sport, I have no 
desire to kill any animal that does not 
meddle with me. My business is all the 
other way, and if any of you get mauled, 
I will do my best to help the doctor to pull 
you through; but I am very well on board 
the ship, and have no desire to go tramp- 
ing about among the swamps, whether it 
be to hunt animals or fight Malays.” 

“You think that everyone should stick 
to his last, Sandy,’ Dick said with a 
laugh. “Well, I only wish there were 
more on beard of your opinion, for that 
would give more chances to us who like 
to stretch our legs ashore for a change.’ 

“T can stretch my legs here if I want 
to,” the Scotchman said quietly, “and 
am not anxiousto domore. I suppose, if 
there are expeditions against the Malays, I 
shall have to go with them; but the fewer 
of them there are the better I shall be 
pleased.” 

The talk was more serious aft, where 
the doctor and first lieutenant were dining 
with the captain. It ended by the latter 
saying, “ Well, doctor, if what your friend 
Hassan said be true, we are likely enough 
to have our hands pretty full, and shall 
have to watch this fellow Sehi as sharply 
as we dohis neighbours. He is not under 
our protection yet, and if he sends his 
prahus down the river to plunder on the 
coast, as Hassan suys; he is not the sort of 
charavter likely to do us credit, and the 
position of.a British resident with him 
would be the reverse of a pleasant one. 
However, we must. hope that he is mvt as 
Diadk ws he is painted. He has evidently 
put the other chiefs’ bucks up, and we 
must rétvive their reports of bim with . 


some doubt. However, I have no doubt 
that, if he turns out badly, we shall be able 
to give him a lesson that will be of 
benefit to him.” 

The first day’s voyage up the river by 
no means came up to the anticipations of 
the midshipmen as to the country through 
which they were to pass. The width of 
the river varied from a quarter of a mile 
to three hundred yards ; the banks on each 
side were lined with mangroves, present- 
ing a dreary and monotonous aspect. Pro 
gress was slow, the steam launch going 
ahead and sounding the depth of water, 
the captain having but little faith in the 
assertion of the native pilot that he was 
perfectly acquainted with every bank and 
shallow. Being now the dry season, the 
tops of many of these shoals were dry, 
and numbers of alligators were lying half 
in and half out of the water, basking in 
the sun. 

Several of the officers who possessed 
rifles amused themselves by shooting at 
these creatures, but it was very rarely 
that any attention was paid to their firing, 
the balls glancing off the scaly armour 
without the alligators appearing to be 
conscious of anything unusual. There 
Was more amusement in watching how, 
when the swell of the steamer rushed 
through the shallow water and broke on 
the shoals, the reptiles turned hastily and 
scrambled back into the river, evidently 
greatly alarmed at this, to them, strange 
phenomenon, 

“T should not care about bathing here, 
Davis,” Harry VParkhurst remarked to 
the old sailor. 

“You are right, sir; I would rather 
have a stand-up fight with the Malays 
than trust myself for two minutes in this 
muddy water. Why, they are worse than 
sharks, sir; a shark does hoist his fin as 
a signal that he is cruising about, but 
these chaps come sneaking along under- 
neath the water, and the first you know 
about them is that they have got you by 
the leg.”” 

“Which is the worse, Davis, a bite from 
an alligator or a shark?" 

“ Well, as far as the bite goes, Mr. Park- 
hurst. the shark is the worst. He will take 
your leg off, or a big ‘un will bite a man 
in two halves. The alligator don't go to 
work that way: he gets hold of your leg, 
and no doubt he mangles it abit; but he 
don’t bite right through the bone; he just 
takes hold of you and drags you down to 
the bottom of the river, and keeps you 
there until you are drowned; then he 
polishes you off at his leisure.” 

“The brutes!’’ Harry exclaimed, with 
deep emphasis. “See, the first lieu- 
tenant has hit that big fellow there in the 
eye or the soft skin behind the leg; any- 
how, he has got it hard; look how he is 
roaring and lashing his tail.” 

“What is the best way of killing 
them ?”’ Dick asked. 

“T have heard, sir, that in Africa the 
natives bait a big hook with a lump of 
pork, or something of that sort; then, when 
an alligator has swallowed it they haul 
him up; holus bolus. I should say a 
good plan to kill them would be with 
trivity. The last ship I was in, we had 
an officer of the Marine Artillery who 
knew aboot stth things, mm he put a big 
cartridge ints a lump of pork, with two 
wires, and as svon as the shark had swal- 
lowed it he would touch a spring or 


something, and there would be an explo- 
sion. There was not as much fun in it 
as having a hook, but it was quicker, and 
he did not do it for sport, but because he 
hated the sharks. I heard say that he 
had had a young brother killed by one of 
them. He would sit there on the taffrail 
for hours on the look-out for them, with 
three or four loaded lumps of pork. 

Why, I have known him kill as many as 

adozen ina day. I expect the best part 

of his pay must have gone in dynamite. 
“He had a narrow escape one day; 
somehow the thing went ‘wrong, and 
in trying to set it right he fell over the 
taffrail. The shark had bolted the bait, 
but this was not enough for his appetite, 
and he went straight at the officer. He 
had had a young ensign sitting beside him, 
who had often watched his work, and 
knew how the thing went. I was standing 
near at the time, and he began twisting 
some screws and things as cool as a cucum- 
ber, though I could see as his hand shook 
abit. Well, he got it right just in time, for 
the shark was not half a length away from 
the captain, and was turning himself over 
for a bite, when the thing went off, and 
there was an end ofthe shark. The captain 
was ao bit shaken up, but he made a grab 
at the rope, and held on to it till we 
lowered a boat and picked him up. He 
had to be got up on deck in a chair, and 
it was two or three days before he was 
himself again. When he got round he set 
to work again more earnestly than ever ; 
and I believe that if we had stopped in 
the West Indies long enough, there would 
not have been a shark left in those waters.” 

“Tt was a capital plan, Davis, and if 
we ever take possession of these rivers, we 
shall have to do something of that sort to 
get rid of the brutes. Are the Malays 
afraid of them ?” 

“I don’t know, Mister Parkhurst, but 
I think they are. I had a chat with a 
mate I met in tho Myrtle, which went 
home the day after we relieved them here. 
He had been up some of the rivers, and 
told me that every village had a bathing- 
place palisaded off so that the alligators 
conld not get at the bathers.” 

“ Well, there is one thing --we shall have 
to be very carefal when we are out in 
boats, for if we were to run upon a sunken 
log and knock a hole in the boat's 
bottom, there would not be much chance 
of onr ever reaching the shore." 

“You are about right there, sir. I 
ain't afraid of Malays, but it gives me the 
creeps down my back when I think of one 
of them chaps getting hold of me by the 
leg, Bob Pearson told me that the only 
chance you have is to send your knife, or, 
if you can’t get at that, your thumbs, 
into the creature's eyes. But it would 
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require a mighty cool hand to find the 
eyes, with the brute’s teeth in one’s leg, 
and the water so thick with mud that you 
could not see an inch beyond your nose.” 

“ Well, I will make a note of that, any- 
how, Davis, and I will take a good look 
at the next alligator I see dead, so as to 
know exactly where to feel for its eyes.” 

On the second day the scenery changed. 
In place of the mangroves a dense forest 
lined the river. Birds of lovely plumago 
occasionally flew across it, and after they 
had anchored in the evening, the air 
became full of strange noises; great 
beasts rose and snorted near the banks ; 
sounds of roaring and growling were 
heard in the wood; and the lads, who 
had been so eager before to take part in 
a hunt on shore, listened with something 
like awe to the various strange and often 
mysterious noises, 

“ What in the world docs it all mean, 
doctor ?’’ Dick Balderson asked, as the 
surgeon came up to the spot where the 
four midshipmen were leaning on the rail. 

“Tt means that there is a good deal of 
life in the woods. That splashing sound 
you hear with deep grunts and enorts, is 
probably made by a hippopotamus wallow- 
ing in shallow water; but it may be a 
rhinoceros, or even a buffalo. That roar is 
either a tiger or a panther, and that snarl- 
ing sound on the other bank is, no doubt, 
made by smaller animals of the same 
family, indulging in a domestic quarrel. 
Some of the other sounds are made by 
night birds of some kind or other and per- 
haps by monkeys, and I fancy that distant 
vibrating sound that goes on without in- 
termission is a concert of a party of frogs.” 

“What is that?” as a shrill cry, as 
from a child, followed by a confused out- 
burst of cries, chattering, and, as it seemed 
to them, a barking sound followed. 

“T fancy that is the death cry ofa monkey. 
Probably some python or other snake has 
seized it in its sleep; and the other noise 
is the outcry of its companions heaping 
abuse upon the snake, but unable to do 
anything to resene their friend.” 

“T don't think, doctor,” Harry Park- 
hurst said, in a tone that was half in 
earnest, “ that I feel so anxious as I did for 
sport in the forest ; and certainly I should 
decline to take part in it after nightfall.” 

“T can quite understand that, lad. At 
night all the scunds of a tropical forest 
seem mysterious and weird, but in the 
broad daylight the bush will be com- 
paratively still. The nocturnal animals 
will slink away to their lairs, and there 
will seem nothing strange to you in the 
songs and calls of the birds, I should 
recommend you all to take a sound dose 
of quinine to-night; I have a two-and-a- 
half gallon keg of the stuff mixed, and any 
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officer or man can go and take a glass 
whenever he feels he wants it. It would 
be good for your nerves, as well as neutra- 
lise the effect of the damp rising from the 
river, I should advise you who are not 
on the watch to turn in early; it is of no 
use your exposing yourselves more than 
is necessary to the miasma.” 

The next day progress was more rapid, 
for the captain found that the assurance 
of the pilot that there was amply 
sufficient water for the Serpent had been 
verified, and he therefore steamed forward 
at half-speed, without sending the launch 
on ahead to take soundings. Several 
villages were passed by the way, but 
though the inhabitants assembled on the 
banks and watched the steamer, no boats 
were put out, nor were any attempts mado 
to barter their products with the strangers. 

“Tt does not look as if we were popular, 
Mr. Ferguson,” the captain said to the 
first lieutenant. ‘It may be that they 
object to our presence altogether, or it 
may be because they believe that wo 
are going to the assistance of this Rajah 
Sehi. It certainly does not look well for the 
future.” 

“Not atall, sir. However, we shall be at 
the rajah’s place to-morrow morning, and 
shall then have a better opportunity of see- 
ing how things are likely to go. At any 
rate, he is sure to be civil for a time, and 
we shall be likely to procure fruit and 
vegetables, which, as the doctor says, are 
absolute necessities if the men are to be 
kept in good health.” 

‘The next morning they anchored about 
ten o’clock opposite the campcng of the 
rajah. It was a good deal larger than 
any that they had passed on the way up, 
but the houses were mere huts, with the 
exception of a large wcoden structure, 
which they at once concluded was the 
residence of the rajah. As soon as the 
Serpent turned the last bend of the river 
before reaching the place, the sound cf 
drums and gongs was heard, and a large 
boat, manned by eighteen rowers, shot out 
from the bank as the anchor was dropped. 
The two officials on board her at once 
mounted the accommodation ladder, and 
on reaching the deck were received by 
the first lientenant, behind whom stood a 
guard of honour of the marines. 

Upon stating that they came to express, 
on behalf of the rajah, the pleasure 
he felt at their arrival, they were con- 
ducted to the captain’s cabin. Com- 
pliments were exchanged through the 
medium of the interpreter, and a bottle of 
champagne was opened, and its contenis 
appeared to gratify the visitors. They 
announced that the rajah would receive 
the captain that afternoon at his palace. 

(To be continued.) 


NIC REVEL; OR, A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


“T’p have pushed him in.” 

I Caprain Revel’s threat flashed 
through his son’s brain, as the young 
man stood staring wildly over the agitated 
waters of the pool, every moment fancy- 
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CHAPTER II.—A GAME OF TIT FOR TAT. 
ing that he some ion of the man’s 
ly ri¥e to tho suYfacey but only for it 
to prove a potth of thé creamy froth 
churned up by the flood. 
It was plain enough: the man had been 


sucked in under the falls, and the force of 
the falling water was keeping him town. 
He must have been beneath the surface 
for o fall minute now, so it seemed to 
Nic; and ~as_he gréw. more hopeless 
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moment by moment of seeing him rise, 
the young man’s blood seemed to chill 
with horror at the thought that he had in 
his rage destroyed another's life. 

Only a short time back the shut-in 
pool had been a scene of beauty ; now it 
was like a black hollow of misery and 
despair, as the water dashed down and 
then swirled and eddied in the hideous 
whirlpool. 


Then it was light again, and a wild 
feeling of exaltation shot through Nic's 
breast, for he suddenly caught sight of 
the man’s inert body approaching him, 
after gliding right round the basin. It 
‘was quite fifty fect away, and seemed for 
a few moments as if about to be swept 
out of the hollow and down the gully; 
but the swirl was too strong, and it con- 
tinued gliding round the’ pool, each 
:noment coming nearer. 
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There was no time for hesitation. Nie 
knew the danger, and the impossibility of 
swimming in foaming water like that 
before him, churned up as jt was with air ; 
but he felt that at all cost he must plunge 
in and try to save his adversary before 
the poor fellow was swept by him and 
borne once more beneath the fall. 

Stripping off his coat, he waited a few 
seconds, and then leaped outward so as to 


* © Struggling wildly !"" 


come down fect first, in the hope that he 
might find bottom and be able to wade, 
for he knew that swimming was out of 
the question. 

It was one rush, splash, and hurry, for 
the water was not breast deep, and by a 
desperate cflort he kept up as his feet 
reached the rugged, heavily scoured stones 
at the bottom. Then the pressure of the 
water nearly bore him away, but he 
managed to keep up, bearing sidewise, 


and the next moment had grasped the 
man’s arm and was struggling shore- 
wards, dragging his adversary towards 
the rugged bank. 

‘Twice over he felt that it was all over, 
but as the peril increased despair seemed 
to endow him with superhuman strength, 
and he kept up the struggle bravely, 
ending by drawing the man out on to the 
ledge of stones, nearly on a level with the 


water, where he had been at first standing 
at the foot of the fall. oa 

“ He’s dead; he’s dead!” panted Nic 
as he sank upon his knees, too much ex 
hausted by his strugglo to do more than 
gaze down at the sun-tanned face, though 
the idea was growing that he must some - 
how carry the body up into the sunshine 
and try to restore consciousness. 

Comic things occur sometimes in trage- 
dies, and Nic’s heart gave a tremendous 


leap, for a peculiar twitching suddenly 
contracted the face beside which he knelt, 
and the man sneezed violently again and 
again. A strangling fit of coughing 
succeeded, during which he choked and 
crowed and grew scarlet, and in his efforts 
to get his breath he rose into a sitting 
position, opened his eyes to stare, and 
ended by struggling to his feet and 
standing panting and gazing fiercely at 
Nie. 

“Are you better?” cried the latter ex- 
citedly, and he seized the man by the 
arms, as he too rose and held him fast, in 
the fear lest he should fall back into the 
whirlpool once more. 

That was enough! Pete Burge was 
too hardy a fellow to be easily drowned. 
He had recovered his senses, and the rage 
against the young fellow who had caused 
his trouble surged up again, as it seemed 
to him that he was being seized and made 
prisoner, not s word of Nic's speech 
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being heard above the roar of the 
water. 

“Vish as much mine as his,”’ said the 
man to himself, and inno wise weakened by 
his immersion, he closed with Nic; there 
was a short struggle on the ledge, which 
was about the worst place that could have 
been chosen for such an encounter; and 
Nic, as he put forth all his strength 
against the man’s iron muscles, was borne 
to his left over the water, to his right with 
a heavy bang against the rocky side of the 
chasm. Then before he could recover 
himself, there was a rapid disengagement, 
and two powerful arms clasped his waist ; 
he was heaved up in old West-country 
wrestling fashion, struggling wildly, and 
in spite of his efforts to cling to his adver- 
sary, jerked off by a mighty effort. He fell 
clear away in the foaming pool, which 
closed over his head as he was borne in 
turn right beneath the tons upon tons of 
water which thundered in his ears while he 

(To be continued.) 
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experienced the sudden change from sun- 
shine into the dense blackness of night. 

“ How do you like that ?”’ shouted the 
man, but it was only a faint whisper of 
which he alone was conscious. 

There was'a broad grin upon his face, 
and his big white teeth glistened in the 
triumphant smile which lit up his coun- 
tenance. 

“Tl let you zee.” 

He stood dripping and watching the 
swirling and foaming water for the re- 
appearance of Nic. 

“ Biggest vish I got this year,” he said 
to himself. ‘Lost my pole, too, and 
here! where's my cap, and-—” 

There was a sudden change in his 
aspect, his face becoming full of blank 
horror now as he leaned forward, staring 
over the pool, eyes and mouth open 
widely ; and then with a groan he gasped 
out: 

“Well, I’ve done it now!” 
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MOBSLEY’S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 


By Harotp Avery, 


Author of © An Old Bows Yarns © The Triple Alliance,” ele, ete. 


Ww were to play cricket, and Simpson was 

to be sat on; the mouth of Fraser had 
spoken it ; and, asit happened, in the course 
of our attempt to carry out the first-named 
intention, we were led, quite unexpectedly, 
to accomplish the latter. 

The sight of the Grammar School playing- 
field had made Fraser more than ever deter- 
mined that we should abandon loafing, and 
engage in some proper game. On Friday he 
began to agitate, and an open-air mass 
meeting of the boarders took place round the 
iron seat in the playground. c 

“Look here ! ” said Fraser, ‘we must club 


together and buy some things, and start- 


playing here. Then, when Medlar sees we're 
in earnest about it, perhaps he'll get us o 
field. Now, who'll subscribe? What'll you 
xive, Simpson ?”" 

“ Nothing,” answered Simpson. 
yourself !”” 

Who'll subscribe ?” repeated Fraser. 

There was a silence, broken only by some 
one murmuring that “ Mr. Soper ought to be 
rood for sixpence.” 

“Well, we’ve got to raise the tin some- 
how,” cried Fraser ; ‘‘ now, how are we going 
to doit ? Mobsley, you’re the chap with ideas ; 
suggest something.” 

Mobsley had had a touch of toothache 
that morning, and his melancholy face was 
bound up in a representation of the “ Wreck 
of the Hesperus.” He remained for a 
moment thoughtfully grinding his heel into 
the gravel, and then, looking up, said 
solemnly — 

“A tea-mecting.” 

“Writ?” shouted Fraser. 

“A tea-meeting,’’ repeated Mobsley. 

Everyone exploded. Simpson, whose 
honied laugh resembled the sound of a tin 
box falling downstairs, simply roared; until 
even Bowden thumped him on the head to 
induce him to restrain his merriment. 

“Tmean what I say,” repeated Mobsley. 
“It’s what people always do when they want 
money ; everybody buys tickets, and then the 
proceeds go to the object they’re working 
for. 


“ Give it 


(Mhatrated by Sipxey TL, SIME.) 


CHAPTER III.—A TEA-MEETING IN THE LOFT. 
“ Let's have a tea-meeting up in the loft, 
and chargé threepence a ticket.” 
The audience now saw that there was at 
least some method in Mobsley’s madness. 
“Well, I don’t think it's a bad idea!” 
said Fraser, while Bowden, who cared little 
for cricket, but took a keen interest in all 
matters connected with eating and drinking, 
was also inclined to favour the suggestion. 
“Let’s do it,” he exclaimed. “It'll be a 
rare lark. I haven't got any cash myself, 
but Simpey’ll pay for my ticket.” 


Simpson's Laugh. 


“Simpey ” didn’t seem altogether pleased 
with this latter remark, but his friend over- 
ruled his objection ; and pocket-money having 
been given out that morning, it was decided 
that everyone should pay up there and then. A 
collection was therefore made on the spot, 
with the result that half-a-crown was handed 
to Mobsley, who acted as treasurer. 

“The next question,” said the latter, “ is 
who’s to decide what grub to buy? We ought 
to elect a committee to get the stuff, and 
make arrangements.’ 


The audience were all now thoroughly 
interested in the scheme, and when it came 
to choosing the committee, everybody 
nominated everybody else. ‘“ Romulus and 
Remus named Mobsley and Fraser, who 
returned the compliment; Bowden voted for 
Simpgon, and Simpson thought Bowden was 
the man for the job; while Brewer, Gale, 
Wood, and myself exchanged similar courte- 
sies. 

“ Well, this is rot!’’ said Fraser abruptly. 
“We can’t all be on the committee?” 

“Oh, of course you must manage it all 
yourself! ’’ answered Simpson crossly. “I 
don’t want to be on your howling committee; 
and I should think no one else does.” 

“I propose that Fraser, and Mobsley, and 
young Dean, get the grub,” said “ Romulus.” 
“TI don’t see it matters who buys it, as long 
as we're all there to help eat it.” 

The proposition was carried ; and we three 
were therefore empowered to lay out the 
funds, and make the necessary arrangements 
for the feast. Never, before or since, has it 
been my lot to share in a task of such grave 
responsibility‘as the spending of that half- 
crown. We lay awake that night speculat- 
ing on what we ought to get ; and the subject 
haunted us in our dreams. We filled sheets 
of scribbling-paper with calculations ; and the 
question as to whether jam sliould or should 
not be included in the bill of fare nearly 
caused a rupture in our long friendship. At 
length the menu was decided on: Cake, 
biscuits, jam, and cocoa. ‘“ Romulus and 
Remus" had a lamp and kettle which they 
lent us for the occasion; and the last two- 
pence was paid to them for the remains of a 
bottle of spirit to fire up with. 

The exciting function was to take place on 
Saturday afternoon, and at four o'clock we 
assembled in the stable with the various 
materials for the feast. 

I am nota superstitious man—I do not fear 
to be thirteen at table, or to look at the new 
moon through glass ; but there was positively 
something so uneanny in the way in which 
misfortune dogged our steps whenever we 
attempted anything in connection with that 
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cricket club, that I cannot but conclude that, 
for the time being, the Fates themselves were 
against its formation. 

Ihave mentioned before that the ladder, 
which had formerly been fixed against the 
wall, had now disappeared; and that we 
gained admission to the loft, after a somewhat 
precarious climb, by an openiag in the floor 
through which hay had been pushed down 
into the rack. Fraser led the way with the 
cake, next came Mobsley with the biscuits, 
after him “Romulus” with the jam-pot, 
and then “ Remus” prepared to follow with 
the kettle. 

Exactly what took place next, and how it 
happened, no one will ever know ; as an eye- 
witness of the catastrophe, I can only give 


vhat seems to me the correct explanation. 
As Mobsley scrambled through the opening 
in the ceiling, the paper bag in his hands 
caught against the boards and broke ; for an 
instant the skies seemed to rain down biscuits 
—a perfect torrent of them descended on the 
head of Arthur Jones; who, startled at such 
an unusual occurrence, let go his hold, and 
fell off the manger on to the top of his 
brother, who was just preparing to mount. 
Together they rolled upon the ground; as 
nicely as if it had been a jelly from a mould, 
“Romulus” turned out the greater portion 
of the jam on the centre of “ Remus's ” waist- 
coat, while the latter retaliated by emptying 
the contents of the kettle over the other’s 
head. Then, covered with jam and water 
they rolled among our biscuits; "twas a 
woful sight, though it only lasted for o 
moment. 

“What on earth has happened?” cried 
Fraser from aloft. 

The answer came in a sound of scuffling, 
and half-weeping voices exclaiming, “ ’Twas 
your fault.""—** No, it wasn’t.” —" Take that!”” 
—“And you take that!”—*“Shut up, 
Arthur.”—“ You shut up.”—"T’ll smack 
your head.”—" And I'll smack yours,”— 
&e. 

It is no good crying over spilt milk, much 
less fighting over it. We dragged * Romulus 
and Remus” apart; most of our jam was 
spread on their clothes, and the biscuits were 
nearly all dirty and unfit to eat. Fraser 
looked down through the opening in the 
ceiling, and remarked that it was lucky we'd 
got the cake left, and that we'd better come 
on up and begin. 

We ascended to the banqueting-chamber, 
and squatted down on the floor in a circle. 
The array of drinking-vessels was rather 
curious, and consisted of three jam-pots, a 
round tin box, four toothwater glasses, a soap- 
dish, and a hollow crock ornament repre- 
senting a broken shepherd leaning against 
the trunk of a tree; this vessel Wood had 
brought from our bedroom mantelpiece, say- 
ing it was the best thing he could find. 

to boil water on a lamp stove is a job 
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which never seems lacking in interest. The 
smell of the spirit always reminds me of 
snap-dragon, model steam-engines, fire 
balloons, and a host of other interesting 
things. We sat round in the semi-twilight 
of the loft, watching the blue flame, and 
listening for the first note of the kettle's 
song. There was something sufficiently 
romantic in this procceding to fire Fraser's 
imagination. 

“T say!” heexclaimed, “ we mightimagine 
that this is a cave, and we're o band of 
robbers, cooking our evening meal. We have 
just waylaid a nobleman’s carriage crammed 
full of gold and jewels, and now we've come 
back with our pockets stuffed with plunder, 
and—oh, bother it !—the fire’s gone out !” 

It was only too true; the flickering fame 
of the lamp had sunk, and then expired; 
there was not a drop more spirit left in the 
bottle. 

A groan followed this announcement; 
Mobsley lifted the lid of the kettle, and put 
in his finger. 

“The water's warm,” he said. “We'd 
better make haste and drink it before it gets 
cold.” 

We hastily served out a ration of cocon 
and lukewarm water, and handing round the 
solitary spoon, proceeded to mix the beverage 
in the various drinking-vessels. I must con- 
fess it was the most nauseous compound I 
ever tasted. After several gulps Wood put 
down the crock ornament. 

“T say,” he murmured, “this is awful 
sickly stuff; it makes me feel queer. Are we 
obliged to drink it?” 


“ This is the rottenest tea-meeting I ever 
heard of,” grumbled Simpson. “I call it a 
waste of money. Let’s try the cake.” 

‘The cake was a success, and put the com- 
pany into a better humour. 

“After a tea-meeting there's 
speeches,” remarked “ Romulus.” 
you ought to say something.” 

Fraser was always ready to oblige; and at 
once started off, hardly waiting to finish his 
last mouthful. 

“Gentlemen, you are all acquainted with 
the object of the present gathering, which is 
to raise funds for buying materials for our 
cricket club. We have, as it were, taken the 
first step in the right direction; and soon, I 
hope, we shall have a proper field, and play 
matches like other schools.” (Cheers.) “The 
next thing to be done is to elect officers for 
the club ; now fireaway! . . . Will somebody 
propose some one ?”’ 

For a few moments there was a silence; 
everyone was modestly waiting for another 
person to mention his own name. 

“We must ask Medlar to be president,” 
continued Fraser. ‘“ Now, then, who's to be 
captain?" 

After some discussion the various officers 
were chosen. It was tacitly agreed that all 
present must be something, and the various 
posts were awarded as follows: Fraser was 
captain, and “ Romulus” vice-captain ; 


always 
“ Fraser, 


Bowden and Simpson weve propitiated by 
being made vice-presidents ; I was secretary, 
and Mobsley treasurer; while the other four 
were to form the committee. 

“If there’s any money over after we've 
bought the things,” said Fraser, “we must 
have @ proper fixture-card, with all these 
names put on the front. I think » pink 
card would look best. By the bye, Mobsley, 
how much tin have we left?” 

The prospect of seeing our names in print 
was truly delightful; and we all turned 
eagerly to hear the treasurer's reply. 

Mobsley stared at Fraser. “ What money?” 
he asked. 

“Why, the money we've made by this tea- 
meeting, you ass!” 

The “ass” continued to stare blankly at 
the last speaker. 

“There's no money,” he answered. 

“You lunatic, there must be!’ shouted 
Fraser. “We had this tea-meeting on pur- 
pose to get it. What’s become of the ticket 
money?” 

“Why, it went to buy the grub!" faltered 
Mobsley. 

The visionary bats, stumps, and printed 
fixture-cards, all vanished into thin air. It 
was some moments before the awful truth 
dawned upon us, then Simpson suddenly 
burst out hee-hawing like a demented 
donkey. 

“He! He!” he laughed. “What an 
awful sell! Well, you are a set of muffs! 
We shall stand a jolly good chance of getting 
a cricket club if we go on at this rate.” 

“T call it a fraud,” grumbled Bowden. 
‘Here we've paid the threepence each for a 
crumb of cake and half a jam-pot of ditch- 
water, and done it for the good of the cause ; 
and the whole thing turns out a swindle.” 

“Well, how is it?” cried Fraser dis- 
tractedly. ‘We could not have done with 
less grub. Tea-meetings do make money ; 
that's what they’re held for; so why hasn’s 
this one?” 

None of the audience had ever run a tea- 
meeting, and so were unable to answer the 
question ; even Mobsley, the originator of 
the scheme, was at a loss to explain how it 
had so signally failed; and after asharp inter- 
change of uncomplimentary remarks between 
the captain and the vice-presidents, we pre- 
pared to return to the house. 

_Even now the closing scene in connection 
with this ill-starred adventure still remained 
to be enacted. 

In descending to the stable, Simpson de- 
liberately pushed Mobsley off the manger ; 
the latter came staggering to the ground, and 


in so doing dropped three plates which he 
had borrowed from Hannah, and which were 
amediaiely smashed to atoms on the stone 
door. 

“You cad! You did that on purpose !’” 

The offender responded with a kick, 
“Don’t call me names,” he said. 

We had grown to regard Mobsley as a worm, 
who never turned, but in this we were mig- 


taken. He rushed at Simpson, and gave him 
a right and left on the chest; the latter 
immediately closed with his smaller op- 
ponent, and flung him violently to the 
ground. But the measure of Simpson’s 
iniquity was full, and this last transgression 
was all that was needed to bring down ven- 
geance upon him for his past offences. 

The next instant he received a sharp slap 
across the face. This time it was Fraser 
who operated, and the sounding smack was 
as music in our ears. 

If it had been anyone else, Bowden might 
have interfered ; but, though the bigger of the 
two, he had no inclination to try conclusions 
with Fraser, and so stood looking on with a 
grin, pretending to regard the matter as a 
joke. 

Simpson rounded on his assailant with a 
ery of rage; and in doing so, unguardedly 
exposed his other check to the smiter, who 
promptly saluted it with another exhilarat- 
ing smack. “There,”’ he said, “ perhaps that 
will teach you better manners.” 

“What d’you want to set on me for?” 
blubbered Simpson. “I haven't done any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, you have; you shoved Mobsley off 
the manger. It was just one of your mean 
tricks, and we’ve had enough of them. Look 
here, you’ll have to pay for those plates.” 

“ But I haven’t the money.” 

“ Yes, you have; so just shell it out.” 

Fraser’s attitude was so threatening, that 
Simpson produced half-a-crown, which the 
former handed to Mobsley, telling him to pay 
Hannah, and give back the change. 

We wandered off to the schoolroom, 
feeling rather depressed ; and with a general 
consciousness of having failed, and “ drawn 
blank,” which even the sight of Simpson 
having his ears boxed had failed to lighten. 
“Romulus and Remus” were like two 
terriers ; the sight of any other folks quarrel- 
ling exercised an irresistible influence on them 
to do likewise ; and accordingly they saw fit 
to revive the dispute over the jam-pot in- 
cident. 

“You did just the same thing when you 
jumped down on me, and made me upset 
that kettle.” 

“Tdidn’t! Ecouldn’t help it—I fell.” 

“No, you didn’t, you did it on purpose.””— 
“Look here, John, I’!l smack your head!” 
—“No, you won’t! Ill smack yours.” (A 
struggle.) ‘ Shut up, Arthur! ’—‘ Leave 
go, John.””—** I shan’t ”"—“ Yes, you will.” — 
“No, I wont.”—“ Yah! there, what did I 
tell you....?” 

This discussion was brought to an end by 
Arthur Jones bumping his own head with 
considerable violence against the schoolroom 
‘loor-post; the sight of which calamity 
suficiently revived our drooping spirits to 
taise a laugh from the spectators, 
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This little outburst of merriment had 
searcely died away, when Brewer came 
hurrying up the room with a piece of paper 
in his hand. “I say,’ he exclaimed, “ here’s 
a@ rum thing: I’ve had an anonymous 
letter. It must have come by the afternoon 
post.” 

“ An anonymous letter ! ’’ echoed Fraser. 

“Well it’s only signed‘ S.’ It's awful 
rubbish. You read it.” 


LLL 


Fraser took the epistle ; it was written in a 
scrawling hand, on a dirty sheet of note- 
paper, and ran as follows : 

“Dear Mor,—K. business has fallen 
through, so you needn’t trouble. Hope to 
see you soon; watch for advt. in the 
* Observer.’ Yours, S.” 

“Tt doesn’t say where it comes from.” 

“No, but the postmark’s London.” 

“Well, don’t. you know anyone 
London? ” 

“T’ve got an aunt living there, but she’s 
an awfully proper person. I don’t think,” 
added Brewer thoughtfully, ‘she'd write 
that nonsense, and call me ‘ Mop.’” 

“Well, it’s a very good name for you,” 
remarked “ Romulus,” laughing. “If anyone 
dressed a mop up in a coat and a pair of 
breeches, and stuck you and it side by side, 
it would be impossible to tell t’other from 
which.” 

Brewer was certainly rather a slovenly 
boy, with a shock head of hair which was 
scarcely ever tidy. It was natural, how- 
ever, that he should resent this uncompli- 
mentary allusion to his personal appearance. 

“Shut up, ‘Romulus,’” he answered ; 
“your face looks like a pat of bad butter 
stuck on the end of a bust-up umbrella. I 
know what it is; one of you chaps has sent 
it for a lark.” 

Everyone declared he had not done so, 


in 
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and there was evidently so much truth in 
the denial that we began to grow interested ; 
the matter was no longer a joke, it was really 
rather curious. Mobsley’s eyes opened, and 
his mouth and nose twitched, as though he 
sniffed a genuine mystery. 

“ How was it addressed?” 

The envelope was passed round : 

“Mr. C. Brewer, 
“ Carlsham Road, 
“Stockingham,” 
was the inscription. 

“Pooh!” murmured Bowden, who liked 
to throw cold water on everything of which 
he himself was not the originator. “Pooh! 
it's nothing; it’s only one of the day boys’ 
foolery.” 

The day boys, however, when questioned 
on the’following morning, to a man denied 
having sent the letter; and the more we read 
it, the less sense there seemed to be in its 
contents. 

Brewer got christened Mop,” and that 
was the only lasting impression the epistle 
seemed to have produced on the minds of 
the majority of his comrades. 

Mobsley, however, was not going to give 
up his idea of a mystery without a struggle. 

“I'm sure there’s something in that 
letter,” he remarked, sitting up in bed after 
the lights had been put out. ‘I shouldn’t 


be surprised if some one came and murdered 
young Brewer; or he may be a spy of some 
kind; or perhaps he knows of some hidden 
treasure. At all events, we ought to watch 
the advertisements in the ‘ Observer.’ ”’ 

“Well, Medlar takes it in,” answered 
Fraser. ‘You'd better ask Hannah to lend 
it to you every evening.” 

“T will,” said Mobsley ; “ you see, before 
long we shall hear something more about 
that letter.” 

And so we did. 

(To be continued.) 
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T= departure of Blake minor left his 
brother in a state of happy anticipation. 
Now that he had Turgoose all to himself, he 
could let loose the flood of schemes which 
were running riot in his mind; they were all 
schemes for the future. 

“Come along, Turgoose,” he cried as they 
entered the cavern. “ We will make a jolly 
night of it, like sailors. I'll sing ‘The 
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Anchor’s Weighed,’ and you must teach 
me some real sea-songs—won’t you, old 
man?” 

“All right, Blake, though I don’t know 
many. You see, except when they're doing 
their watch, sailors haven’t much time to 
fool with.” 

“Don’t they sing when they go into the 
forecastle?"” asked Blake. looking up in 


dismay. He was filling the kettle in pre- 
paration for a “ night of it.” 

“Not much, you bet. They’re too jolly 
glad to get into their bunks.” 

“ What’s bunks, old man? You know I’m 
awfully slack about sea things.” 

“ Oh, they’re only the places they sleep in.” 

“ Don’t they have hammocks? ” 

“Hammocks!” laughed Turgoose, “1 
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on ships I’ve seen ; they’re garden fixings for 
hanging under trees.” 

Blake got on his feet and faced Turgoose 
vzith desperation. 

“I say, old man, aren’t you going to bea 
sailor?” 

*«Don’t suppose so—at least father says 
not, and I guess he sees everything through 
he takes charge of. No, sonny, I’m to bea 
boss merchant.” So saying, Turgoose fell 
to staring at the moonlit sands. Blake 
peered into the blue flame of the spirit-lamp, 
turning over these wet-blanket kind of 
announcements, with the dim hope of finding 
a dry and comfortiny side to them. There 
were no pirates; jolly nights in the forecastle 
were aprinter’s myth ; there were hardly any 
songs! Turgoose was even indifferent as to 
his future profession. Blake heaved a deep 
sigh, and the blue flame waved sympathet- 
ically; he had lived too late. One thing 
alone remained: he must do his duty and 
point out to Turgoose the golden oppor- 
tunities which he was blindly squandering. 

This idea leaped from his mind as a hot 
feeling suddenly possessed him: was Tur- 
goose fudging him? This unkindly suspicion 
vanished as quickly as it came, for as he 
furtively turned his head he saw his chum, 
with his chin on his hands, looking across 
the moonlit sands, absently and without 
guile. Ashamed of his unjust thoughts, 
Blake rose up and, with a fine vencering of 
cheerfulness, brewed an extra thick batch 
of cocoa, which he pushed across to his 
friend. 

“Now, old fellow,” he observed, “ we'll 
have one of those songs if you don’t mind ; 
it will make us feel more like keeping watch.” 

«Anything for a change,’ as the sprat 
said to the whale when it went inside. What 
shall we have—a make-sail chanty ?"” 

“Go on. Turgoose,” said Blake, settling 
down to listen. 

“When the winds are blowing free, 
‘long the darkening western sea, 
Make ber move! 
‘When the hands are tumbling out 
To the mate's all-waking shout, 
Let her rise! 
Then we'll dream of homes afar, 
That will be our leading star, 
Well, well of all. 
Soh ! Belay !” 


Turgoose sang it with no mean voice, and 
when he came to the final refrain his voice 
rose up to almost a wail. Perhaps he was 
back again, in thought, to some night tide- 
way wi h the dark decks underfoot and, the 
whistling cordage overhead. Perhaps he 
sang it toa ghost-like beat of the windlass 
pants clanking harshly as the wet chain 
links strained and clashed through the 
gushing hawse-pipes. Blake stamped the 
words on his memory, and when Turgoose 
sang it once more he joined in with full 
voice. 

« That's the style, Blake,” said Turgoose, 
as they finished the first lines; “give it hot 

kers and lift her up.” 

“That's a ripping thing.” cried Blake 
as they finished; « we mie have our set 
in here and sing; we'll tell stories all 
round, and vote for leaders—of course you 
will be made captain, old fellow. I shall 
write and tell my sisters you are coming 
home with me at Christmas, so’s they can 
get the music and have it practised ready ; 
Madge is always Teading sea stories, and 
loves shipwrecks. I wish you’d been wrecked, 


old fellow. Didn’t wree 
things in that line 99707 See any wrecks or 


«A ship once r 
itself —we were full 


Ot into ours and sunk 
'Ime how it happeneds” 

aie into trom the start ; I just 

y, OtF niget bow when I got on 


'88er steward, came and 
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fetched me out because I was asleep. Our 
ship was burning blue lights; the other 
ship bumped us once, then slewed round; 
she went pretty fast, but not too fast for 
Billy Watson, who had come out like me in 
his shirt, so he ran along her bowsprit and 
jibboom and dropped on our foc'sle head. 
He belonged to the other ship, you know, 
Blake. So Billy was the only one saved, 
because as soon as she’d got clear she 
slithered head-first down and drowned ’em 
all. Billy could play slap-bang on Jew’s 
harps! My clothes fitted him Al.” 

Blake ruminated over this catastrophe, 
while Turgoose, memory driven, twanged an 
imaginary Jew’s harp with sudden enthusiasm. 
Billy Watson was evidently a boy of great 
parts in the estimation of Turgoose. Blake 
at once catalogued him as a hero; many 
things were to be expected of a boy who did 
not get drowned when sailors did ; there was 
@ fine taste of adventure about this point. 

“Tsay, Blake, Billy Watson must have 
been a clever kid.” 

“Clever!” ejaculated Turgoose with great 
animation. “ That's not him; he was smart 
aspaint. Snakes alive! Why, he took me off 
some days at Buenos Ayres and lost us —we 
ran away on shore.” 

With hurried hands, Blake trimmed the 
winding-sheets from the candles. Here was 
the right thing coming at last—-'Turgoose had 
run away! True, it was not to sea; no 
matter though it was on shore, it worked out 
all right, because it was in a foreign country 
they had run away. Blake edged nearcr and 
prepared for the doings of Billy Watson in 
the trackless forest. This time Turgoose 
needed no prompting—he launched himself 
with great joy into the story of this glorious 
leader and his great achievement. 

“You see, Blake, after the collision we had 
to put into Buenos Ayres for survey and 
repairs. Then Billy was sworn in at the 
consul's about the collision, as he was the 
only one saved and could say anything for 
their side. After that, Billy and I had to 
keep on board ’cause fever was bad on shore, 
and father wouldn’t let us loose. We got 
fearfully tired of that game, so one morning 
Billy headed off ashore and I went with him. 
We saw most nigh everything and spent all 
we had. Then,when we wanted to get back 
at night, a stuffy little soldier wouldn't let 
us get a boat. So we looked about for a 
soft plank to sleep on, and just then Billy 
saw a ’taliano sailor he knew while his ship 
was there before——” 

“What's ’taliano sailor?” interrupted 
Blake. 

“ Italian —so we went on board his orange 
schooner and turned in. Next morning 
Billy fixed it up all right, and we got put 
on as steward and cook, and went up the 
river with the schooner. We had all found 
and one dollar a week pay; but we never got 
it. So we went up the river, and it knocked 
sea sailing hollow. We anchored the 
schooner every night at dark because the 
moon wasn’t on, and when we got higher up 
we fastened her to trees. Then we got up 
into the forest lands, all chock full of trees 
with ‘Injuns’ yelling out on the banks in 
daytime. At night the menagerie animals 
came down to drink, and didn’t they just 
howl ‘creepy ’ like! 

“ These ’talianos did sing pretty often, but 
don’t you see, Blake, she wasn’t a blue-water 
ship; they were foreigners, you know. Billy 
Watson and I learnt no end of their songs. 
Sometimes we had awful times of it when 
the schooner got stuck on a sand-bar and 
we had to help taking anchors ’way up 
stream. So we came to the part where 
there was nothing but trees, and you 
couldn’t get on shore for sniffy mud. There 
was another schooner stuck on a sand-bar in 
the middle. We stopped and got our boat 


out to help her. It was just getting dark 
when the captain and mate went off to her. 
They came back in a mortal hurry and began 
singing out ’taliano to the crew like jibbering 
monkeys; then they all got knives and 
things, and pushed off again, chattering out 
‘ Vendetta,’ and Billy and I were left behind. 
It was all dark by then, but we ran up aloft 
and stared and listened. Pretty soon we 
began to hear howls and shots and yells. 
Maybe half an hour after, maybe less, we 
heard nothing and nobody came back. 
Nobody came back at daylight. The other 
schooner was still there and nobody about, 
she being laid over with her deck away 
from us. Billy Watson tried swimming, but 
couldn't get against the current. So we 
stayed two days watching big black birds fly 
up and down the other schooner, and we 
didn’t know what to do, though Billy had 
fixed up to slip the cable that night and go 
back, and he was hunting for the shackle in 
the chain locker when a river man-of-war 
came along. And so we had to go back, as 
they were hunting Billy for the consal. 
Father rope’s ended me; Billy had to stay at 
the consul’s. Hallo, Blake, the wind's 
shifting,” cried Turgoose, pointing to the 
guttering candle, which had poured out 
another and bigger winding-sheet. 

Blake with dilated eyes had been following 
track by track the schooner’s progress and 
its terrible finish. The boy in tront of him 
had grown into something unspeakable. He 
followed Turgoose's sudden look towards the 
sands, and as his eye lighted on the lonely 
beach a sudden quaking shook his spirits. 
He half conjured up the leaning schooner, 
eae the evil black birds flitting heavily about 

er. 

“I say, Turgoose,” he breathlessly whis- 
pered, “ what became of 'talianos?" 

_ Turgoose was bending forward in a listen- 
ing attitude. ‘Got killed,” he replied shortly. 
“Don’t you hear some one calling?” 

Blake got up and went with him to the 
mouth of the cave. 

“ Perhaps it’s only the shift of the wind 
making sounds among the rocks,” said Tur- 
goose after they had both listened for some 
time in vain. 

“Let's get inside, Turgoose; it’s getting 

chilly.” 
_ They returned to their seats, and Blake 
lighted another candle to dispel the shadows 
which were creeping over his spirits. Ho 
was beginning to feel the break in his night's 
rest; and Turgoose’s story had filled his 
mind with a vague uneasiness which could 
not be dispelled. A good ‘creepy’ story told 
in bed after lights were out had always a 
good antidote within reach in the form of 
sleep; but here it was a matter of principle 
to keep awake. It was long past midnight, 
and every now and then Blake’s thoughts 
flitted to the leaning schooner and the forest- 
banked river, then to the schoolhouse where 
the Kid would be snugly tucked in bed. This 
sitting on a rock was growing stale—no, it 
was not. Blake caught sight of Turgoose 
whittling a stick and calmly whistling ; he 
must certainly keep up to that standard of 
indifference. Reaching out, he broke off a 
length of the soap-box which did duty for a 
pirate’s locker, and with some difficulty he 
got his dry lips into whistling form, and 
Joined his chief in the business of killing 
time ; but his thoughts developed a will of 
their own, and time after time he caught 
himself staring at the sands while his hands 
hung idly between his knees. 

Turgoose was whistling some tune, and 
every now and again stopping to sing under 
his breath. At last he sang out, “I've got 
it—one of those songs the ’talianos used to 
Bing— 

“Si ridosta in ciel Peurora 
En’ forza ripar,” 


“Hallo, Blake!" cried Turgoose, stopping 
short and running to the cave entrance. 
Blake dropped his knife and followed him 
with a startled look. A faint distant cry 
echoed across the beach, but from what 
direction it came neither of the boys could 
decide. 

“Come clear of the rocks,” said Turgoose; 
‘we can get it better when it comes 
again.”” 

tee stopped short as an idea crossed his 
mind. 


“What if it’s old John hunting for his 
boat 2”? 

“He'd holler, you bet; that cry was like 
somebody hurt. It’s perhaps only a seagull 
doing a moonlight serenade—it mightn’t be, 
though ; let’s take a stroll round and see.” 

They tradged across the sands. The moon 
wis High overhead, shining like a disc of 
engrayed silver, the old seas and craters in 
it clearly defined. 

Far away along the beach a second ridge 
ottocks thrust their black heads up in front 
ofthe cliffs. The boys, falling into a trot, 
headed towards these rocks, their black, 
shifting shadows dogging their heels like live 
things. 

At last they swung round the first spur of 
the ridge. Then a low wailing cry stopped 
them dead like a blow. 

“It’s the Kid ! ” whispered Blake in alarm; 
and they both peered into the black shadows 
which looked like strips of crape trailing 
across the sands. 

“On again, Blake,” was all Turgoose 
answered. They opened out a sort of lane 
between the rocks. The cry came again, this 
time with a sound of joy; then they heard 
their names called out. It sounded from 
beneath their feet; where was he? Then 
With the same glance they saw, like some 

pantomime trick, Blake minor’s head and 
ams appearing above the sands. 
“Turgoose |? he wailed, “ I'm sinking” ! 
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“He’s got in a quicksand,” cried Tur- 
goose. 

“ Hold on there—we’ll have you out in a 
second. Come on, Blake, don’t chatter.’ 

Turgoose flew back like the wind across 
the sands. He had already tossed the oars 
out of the boat when Blake came panting 
up. Soon they were rounding the spur of 
the rocks again, and crept as near the Kid 
as they could get. Turgoose threw himself 


flat on the sands and pushed the oars 
towards the sinking boy. Making a bow- 
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coming in two; my shoulders are half 
cut off." 

“You'll get over that," laughed Turgoose ; 
“ but how did you ever get in there?” 

“My hat blew off and went skating into 
the shadows where I couldn't see it, so 1 
groped about, and then went plop into the 
horrible stuff, and every time 1 lifted a foot 
the other went deeper; so I howled.” - Blake 
minor was shaking like an aspen with cold 
and fright. 

“You'll be all right when you strip,’’ said 


“They saw Blake minor's head and arms above the sand.” 


lire knot on the rope they had brought, 
Turgoose slipped it under the boy's shoulders 
and hastily scrambled back to the firm 
sand, for already the oars were sinking in 
the washy ground. 

By the help of the oars, and by keeping 
up the strain on the rope, Blake minor was 
slowly dragged on to the firm sands. 

“Ugh!” he gasped; “I thought I was 


Turgoose, quietly unfastening the boy's boots. 
“Now, you just bunk off as hard as you can 
run. Say, Blake, you scoot off with him and 
give him a rub down, and stick him between 
the blankets—give him mine.” 

“What about the boat?” asked Blake major. 

“Tl! bring her in, no fear—rub him dovan 
with a towel till he howls. 


But, T gay, lool 
there! I'moff.” 
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A faint hissing line was creeping up, 
stealthily, yet with unmistakable swiftness; 
the tide was running in across the flats. 
‘The Blake brothers saw Turgoose go splashing 
through the water with the oars on his 
shoulder, business-like and bold. He turned 
once to wave his hand, then he faded out of 
sight. A screening haze of lace-like clouds 
was veiling the moon. (iusty puffs of wind 
swept the sands and the racing tide. Round 
the outer rocks » noisy ground-swell was 
already pouring in. Turgoose’s voice, 
thinned by the distance, came down the 
breeze. “All serene!” they made it out to 
be, so they turned and trotted home, Blake 
major carrying his brother's boots and 
coat. 

Heavy squalls of wind and rain were 
shaking the windows when the Blake 
brothers opened their eyes. All the night’s 
transactions flashed before them as they 
glanced sleepily at the streaming windows. 
The next moment they were wide awake, 
sitting up and staring at Turgoose’s empty 
bed; another instant, and they were 
flattening their noses against the cold panes 
and staring out across the beach with its 
long, white, crested line of breakers. 

“Has he got back?” whispered Blake 
minor. : 

“How do I know,” growled his brother 
in an offhand tone, though he was inwardly 
quaking as the two things, the empty bed 
and the chasing breakers, pointed to an 
ominous finish of their night’s adventure. 
Still, he managed to glean a little comfort 
from the simple thought that Turgoose would 
be quite able to handle a little boat after 
sailing on big ships—“ no trouble whatever ” ; 
so he kept repeating this small comfort to 
himself while they dressed. 

But when at breakfast the housekeeper 
asked where Turgoose was, Blake major 
could only say “Out there!” and point 
dejectedly to the stormy beach. Then, word 
by word, she dragged the story of the night 
from the brothers. 

The housekeeper wasted no time in use- 
lessly upbraiding them. “Run, boys,” she 
cried, “run as fast as you can to the coast- 
guard and tell them.” 

Blake brothers needed no spurring on this 
mission; their pace even quickened as they 
skirted the head of the cove and got a near 
sight of the in-rolling breakers. They 
tushed breathlessly into the coastguard 
enclosure and found the chief boatman 
smoking his Sunday pipe under the lee of 
the kitchen in company with a comrade. It 
was huge comfort to the Blake boys to see 
the calm, matter-of-fact way in which their 
news was listened to; its grim proportions 
condensed themselves into something bear- 
able. 
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“ He'll be all right if he sticks in the cave,” 
said the chief boatman, casting a reflective 
squint round the angle of the kitchen wall; 
“though I don’t know but what the boat 
will be in a bad way; anyhow, we'll run our 
boat out and cheer him up.—Call the watch !”” 

In an incredibly short space of time the 
big galley, filled with oilskin-clad men, 
swept out of the cove and went swooping 
up and down the breakers outside. In half- 
an-hour she was not discernible, but the 
boys still lingered in the rain and the wind, 
with their coat collars turned up, and their 
hands deep in their pockets. At length 
they caught sight of the returning boat, 
which was now under sail, rising and 
failing amongst the running breakers. She 
swept bravely on, the crew well in the 
stern-sheets; and though the Blakes stared 
till their eyes were full of tears, they could 
not tell whether Turgoose was amongst 
them. With a rush, the boat swept into 
the cove and came alongside the jetty; 
Turgoose was not there. 

The housekeeper had, by this time, joined 
the boys, and as she saw the men disembark 
without the missing boy she began to wring 
herhands. Blake brothers edged into the 
background. 

“You mustn’t worry, ma’am,” said the chief 
boatman, coming up to her; “there was a 
big sea running past the reck, and it would 
be more than 4 miracle if he heard us hailing 
him ; tide will be down in an hour or 80, 
and then we can go across the 3ands. He'll 
be there hard enough—he’ll be there.” 

They were wading out to the cave before 
the tide had completely left the sands. The 
place was deserted, there was no sign of 
Turgoose, there was not a splinter of the 
boat to be seen. The candle-ends ‘were like 
accusing spirits to the Blake boys. He had 
sat on that rock, and Blake major found 
himself unconsciously following that odd 
far-off look of the missing boy ; he had come 
and gone like a sea-wraith. 

Monday came, and with it came the rest of 
the boys. The excitement ran high when 
the story had gone the round of the school. 
It savoured of piracy. The Blake boys were 
buttonholed at every turn for a complete 
and descriptive account of the missing hero. 
They could have stocked a restaurant with 
the proffered shares in hampers from home ; 
their greatness had turned to dust in their 
mouths, for they had crept from the Doctor's 
study, limp and fearsome; the verdict had 


been deferred until all hope of Turgoose had 


been givenup. Thus Monday passed. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon 
school on Tuesday that the door opened, and 
a boy looked in. All the schcol stared at 
him without interest—all except Blake bro- 
thers, who wanted to howl, but were dumb. 


It was Turgoose—clean, calm, and undis- 
turbed, 

He gave a friendly nod to his crew, which 
set the stamp of greatness on them for all 
time; they were publicly acknowledged as 
his chums. 

Without halting, Turgoose walked up to 
the Doctor. 

“Iam Turgoose, sir. I am very sorry, but 
I couldn’t get here before; it blew too hard. 
So I came as soon as I could get back and 
get a clean change.” 

He got all this out before the elated Doctor 
could find speech to admonish him with. 

A great load of responsibility had been 
lifted from his mind, and he felt somewhat 
like the Blake boys. Turgoose was sent to 
his appointed seat, and school went on to the 
finish, when all were dismissed but Turgoosc. 

For half-an-hour Blake brothers prowled 
round the school door, wild for news. At 
length Turgoose issued forth, and was in- 
stantly seized by them, and carried off out 
of hearing of the other curious ones. 

“Now,” said Blake major, thrusting his 
arm in Turgoose’s, “ tell us all about it.” 

“Good,” said Turgoose, thrusting iis arm 
through Blake minor's, who fairly blushed 
with delight, for eyes were still following 
them. 

“Well,” said the hero, “when I cleared 
back, I had just time to get into the boat. 
My eye! wasn’t the tide smoking up, with a 
lumping ground-swell on the top of it. So 
I reckoned that I’d better cut it and wait for 
high water before the boat bashed herself 
into bits. I rammed her out and anchored ; 
reefed down and made sail. Then the 
miserable anchor would not budge. Could ! 
get it? No; so I cut the warp, up helm, 
tilled her on the port tack, and went slap at it. 
Didn’t she chuck about! but I got her out 
into deep water, and it wasn’t half so bad as 
long as I kept her lufting. Then I found I’d 
got to bale ; then I found I daren’t leave the 
tiller. It was a tight corner, and I’d just 
made up my mind to run on and make fire- 
wood of her, when a trawling smack came 
along—it was just getting light about then; 
so after a lot of bother they got me in tow, 
and I chucked the ballast over to lighten her. 
Anyhow, we got to their place all right and 
shipshape, barring the stuff I had thrown 
over. I told them I'd fetch her back when 
the weather fined down, but the Doctor said 
T must give him my word not to go boat sail- 
ing any more, or he would send me away. I 
signed on at that, Blake, because you see I 
reckon I promised you to go with you at 
Christmas. Perhaps he will let us sail in the 
creek. Shall I ask him that, Blake?” 

This was agreed upon, as Blake had to 
the 


learn the art of sailing—there was 
schooner of the future to prepare for. 
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A STORY 


“ Y” will keep it secret?” said the Pirate. 

“It shall bea dead secret,” replied Mr. 
Peebles in his most impressive voice, as he 
opened the garden gate to let out that strange 
visitor. 

“ Not a soul in the place must know!” 
“Not even the mistress—not even Mrs. 
Peebles,” the schoolmaster assured him. 

“ Right you are!” growled the Pirate, and 
they shook hands in the dark upon their 


gain. 

To this colloquy Sandy Veitch had listened 
in carious amazement, crouching behind a 
large laurel-bush within a few feet of the 
speakers, who little guessed by whose sharp 
ears they were overheard. Sandy was one of 
the biggest boys at the parish school of Let- 
ham, which, as everybody knows who knows 
his geography of the British Isles, is a small 
town or large village in Scotland, yet not 
very far from the English border. Behind 
the school, through a patch of garden, was 
the private entrance to the master’s house, 
where by rights no scholar should be tres- 
passing. Bat, that night, chevying about at 
hide-and-seek with some of his schoolfellows, 
Sandy had made bold to slip in here as the 
last place where anybody would think of 
locking for him; then, as Mr. Peebles sud- 
denly came out with the Pirate, the boy 
thought best to dive back among the laurels, 
and thus became an eavesdropper without 
intending it. The two had stood for some 
Minutes at the door, talking in low, earnest 
tones ; and it was only the last few words of 
their conversation he caught, as the visitor 
took leave. 

When the master had gone back into his 
house, and the Pirate’s heavy steps died away 
along the road, Sandy waited a minute or 
two before stealing out of his concealment. 
Bursting with the importance of the dis- 
closure he had to make, he was all eagerness 
tolet his companions know as much as he 
knew himself. But they were nowhere to be 
found, though he searched for them on the 
braes of gorse and heather, their usual play- 
ground, behind the church, and up the one 
long street of the place. They had all gone 
home to bed while he was hiding so well. 
Sandy was fain to go home alone, with a 
pazzle to keep his wits spinning like a top, 
all the faster that he had no one to whom he 
could communicate it. Having heard so 
much, who would not wish to learn more of 
such a secret ? 


And what a pair to havea secret! Mr. 


SANDY'S SECRET: 
OF SCOTTISH VILLAGE LIFE. 


By Ascott R. Horr, 


Author 0° A Wreck on Shore’ The MeR ickshaw.” rte, 


CHAPTER I. 

Peebles was the most precise, proper, patient, 
and generally respectable of dominies, the 
Jast man in the town to be suspected of 
having any load on his conscience. Sandy's 
knowledge of men and things was not yet ex- 
tensive, but he instinctively felt that all 
mysteries, unless those of fractions and com- 
pound proportion, were out of keeping with 

jis teacher’s character. Still more surprising 
seemed it that there should be any secret 
bond between him and such a person as the 
Pirate, to whom, for his part, secrets of the 
darkest dye might well come nothing but 
natural. 

Hitherto, indeed, no one had known him 
for certain to be a pirate. This notable new- 
comer had been so nicknamed by imagina- 
tive youngsters, because of his swarthy, 
sun-tanned face, his gleaming eyes, his 
long black beard, and the doubtful antecedents 
that set their parents’ tongues talking. 
His name was Rutson, and by birth he be- 
longed to Cumberland, a fact that would 
account for a good deal of deflection from 
the standard of Scottish virtue. But the 
deepest shade on his life came from most of 
it having been spent in the Fiji Islands, of all 
places. Since his settling at Letham, a few 
weeks back, everybody there had heard how 
these islands were inhabited by cannibals 
and such like; and it was felt to be unlikely 
that any honest Briton could have escaped 
being eaten, or at least scalped, among those 
terrible heathen. 

The whisper went that Mr. Rutson was 
tattooed all over beneath the decent suit of 
sailor-like blue he now wore to conciliate 
civilised public opinion. Mothers had been 
known to snatch up their children and carry 
them safely indoors as this big black 
stranger strode down the street, swinging his 
walking-stick like a war club. Some naughty 
bairns had grown used to being threatened 
with him as a bogey. Bold schoolboys were 
not to be scared out of his way, but they did 
not willingly face the dark rolling eyes that 
no doubt had looked on so many atrocities. 
There was a certain excitement even in listen- 
ing to his loud voice, which had such a 
fee fo fum tone when he stopped to order a 
sheep’s head at the butcher's. The most 
charitable story current about his past gave 
him outas retired from a prosperous trade in 
cocoanuts; and that reputation alone was 
enough to throw a halo of romance over him 
to youthful minds. 

By whatever outlandish practices, there 


could be no doubt of Mr. Rutson’s having 
made money. He had bought the old Tower 
just outside the town. This isn’t much of a 
baronial fortress nowadays, being more than 
half in ruins, the rest a commonplace white- 
washed building, till then occupied as a 
farmhouse. But in its time it had been a 
stronghold of border robbers; and the grim 
legends still haunting the ivied walls made it 
just the place for a pirate to settle down in to 


- spend an old age of solitary remorse. 


“Why does he go to the master to tell his 
secrets?” was the question Sandy Veitch 
asked himself again and again, tossing from 
side to side in his narrow box bed, for once 
kept as restless as if he had the toothache. 
Sandy was a passably honest lad, but he 
sometimes had secrets of his own, as to 
which Mr. Peebles was the last person he 
would care to take into confidence. 

His little brother was already asleep, his 
big brother was out; he had found no sym- 
pathetic ear into which to pour the astonish- 
ment of his half-discovery. He had sought 
to impart it to his mother, who would not 
listen, and chose rather to talk to him sharply 
on the subject of his staying out so Jute. 

“ Havers!’ she cut him short at the first 
word of a secret. ‘ Mind your own business, 
laddie, and don’t stick your neb into other 
folks’.”” 

But next morning, when the juveniles of 
Letham assembled in their school playground, 
Sandy could at length relieve himself of 
his startling news, nor was he disappointed 
in the sensation it made. The whole school 
was soon set agog to guess what the secret 
might be. Opinions, of course, differed, as is 
apt to happen in cases of guessing without 
any information to go upon. 

Rob Carmichael, who was a great reader of 
Sir Walter Scott, at once put forward a quite 
medieval solution of the mystery. What 
more likely than that the Pirat> had come to 
confess to the schoolmaster, under cover of 
darkness, some crime of his past career? 
But this romantic theory met with no favour. 
Confession is a notion little familiar to the 
modern Presbyterian mind; and, anyhow, it 
was felt that a criminal must be daft to 
confess to Mr. Peebles, representing, as he 
did, penance rather than absolution. 

Alec Todd, whose private study was all 
upon the “ penny dreadful ” literature of our 
own period, opined that the Pirate and the 
master must have been concerned in smug- 
gling together; but Willie Maclean, the 
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policeman’s son, laughed this notion to 
scorn. 

There was no such thing as a smuggler in 
the country nowadays—only in books, he 
was able to state. If there was, wouldn’t his 
father know all about it? 

Phemie Todd, Alec's sister, suggested that 
Mr. Rutson might be in love, and had taken 
Mr. Peebles into his confidence, perhaps 
about sending a valentine. This iden found 
acceptance among the girls; but the boys 
scouted it, one and all. Was a pirate, with 
a long black beard, and notorious dealings 
in cocoanuts, the man for any such nonsense 
as being in love? 

Then Alec had another try. The day 
before he had suffered sorely for a long 
course of smudges in his copybook, and this 
infliction made him keen to imagine blots in 
the master’s character. Lowering his voice, 
and looking round to make sure who heard 
him, he wanted to know why it couldn't be 
Mr. Peebles that in his youth might have 
committed some dreadful wickedness, and 
the Pirate that had now found him out. The 
schoolmaster of Letham was not much over 
thirty; but to these youngsters this seemed 
@ venerable age; and there was no saying 
what sort of man he might have been long, 
long ago. 

Such a bold hypothesis took away the 
breath of Alec's hearers; and only Willie 
Maclean made haste to upset it. If any crime 
had been committed, he asked, would not the 
police get on the scent of it far sooner than 
the like of pirates? 

Some girls thought that the policeman 
ought to be told about it, at all events; but 
the boys voted it would be mean to tell even 
on the master, and made Willie vow not to 


“leton” to his father a word of what had — 


transpired. 

In all this speculation, Sandy Veitch alone 
had no theory of his own to offer. He stuck 
to the fact of what he had overheard, and 
again and again was called on to repeat the 
very words that had passed between those 
two strange accomplices. 

There was no “ tig ”’ played that morning ; 
no tops were spun in the playground ; no 
toes were kept warm by hopping, skipping, 
and jumping. Tongues were the only mem- 
bers exercised, and quite in vain. The 
mystery, darkening with every attempt 
to explain it, had not in the least been 
cleared up when the school bell rang, and 
the scholars flocked into their places, looking 
with unusual interest on Mr. Peebles, whose 
bright spectacles and well-shaven chin 
seemed to give so clear a lie to suspicion. 
Nor did he show himself at all conscious of 
any guilty seerct, as in his brisk, business- 
like way he began with the questions in the 
Shorter Catechism, and was all day mildly 
earnest as ever about the crossing of t’s and 
the dotting of i's. . 

A good deal of whispering and wondering 
still went on among his pupils, but this. 
lasted only a day or two; then a fact came 
out that appeared to supply some explanation 
of the matter. Mr. Rutson, it was announced, 
had offered himself asta candidate for the 
approaching School Board election. What. 
more natural than that an idle man, who 
had become one of the chief heritors in the 
parish, should seek this distinction? What 
less mysterious than that he should goto see 
theschoolmasteraboutit ? Some of thesmaller 
scholars had no doubt but that Mr. Peebles 
held the appointment of the School Board in 
his own hands. All of them could well 
believe that any candidate would find it 
worth while bespeaking the master's good 
word for his success. They did not fully 
understand the working of our local in- 
stitutions, but were disposed to take their 
teacher for a mainspring of authority, only 
a little inferior to the minister and the sheriff_ 
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“ And that’s the burst up o’ Sandy’s grand 
secret !’’ sneered Willie Maclean, who had all 
along made light of it. 

“T tell ye, I heard them say it was to be a 
dead secret,” urged Sandy, unwilling to let 
his bubble be pricked so easily. 

“What for would they keep it a secret 
when a’ the town kens by this time?” asked 
Phemie Todd. 

“It's just that Sandy didna hear them 
right,” opined Rob Carmichael. 

“ Sure’s deith, I did!’’ protested Sandy. 

“Man, it’s a’ blethering!” said Rob 
bluntly. 

“Or leeing,” said Willie. 

“Wha says I’m leeing?” roared Sandy, 
turning on his rude critic; and in another 
moment they would have been at fisticuffs, 
if Mr. Peebles had not looked out to call them 
in from play. 

Willie Maclean thought better of the 
provocation he had given, and before school 
was over sought to propitiate Sandy by 
presenting him with a piece of new slate- 
pencil, which the latter accepted by way of 
apology ; so there was no fight after all. But 
finding scorn thrown on his making of 
much ado about nothing, as the others voted 
it, Sandy was henceforth disposed to keep 
suspicion to himself, while he by no means 
gave up the idea of there being a secret ; and 
two or three nights later he saw something 
to keep his mind alive on the point. 

He happened to be strolling by the school, 
when he caught sight of a figure coming up 
in the opposite direction. It was not so dark 
but that he recognised that tall, lanky form, 
and a shambling, loose-kneed gait the Pirate 
had, as might be expected of one used to 
walking a plank in the way of business. At 
once the boy stopped whistling, and drew 
back into the shadow of a wall. Mr. Rutson 
had halted at the sound of whistling, but 
when nobody came up the road he stole for- 
ward a few paces to the master's garden gate. 
There again he looked cautiously round, as 
if concerned not to be seen ; then softly raised 
the latch, and made a sudden bolt inside. 
Sandy gave a long, low whistle. 

“Atit again!’ said he to himself, what- 
ever it might be; and he had half a mind to 
climb the wall and peep over on the chance 
of catching Mr. Peebles and the Pirate 
engaced in burying, or unburying, some 
treasure in the garden. 

Such audacious curiosity was rather 
beyond him; but he took the franker plan of 
seeking information from one of the parties 
concerned. Mr. Peebles had the way of 
encouraying his pupils to ask him about any 
word they might not understand; and next 
day, pirate coming in a dictation lesson, this 
boy, amid the suppressed grins and titters of 
his companions, boldly inquired what o 
pirate was. 

“Do you not know that much?” answered 
the master. “ Pirates were ruthless and un- 
scrupulous sea robbers, who have very 
properly been put down by all civilised 
nations. There are no such villains now- 
adays, except in savage parts of the world. 
But tut-tut ! why do you put a capital P to 
‘pirate’? And how often must I tell yon to 
make your hair-strokes light, and the body- 
strokes heavy?” 

This rebuke Mr. Peebles gave in his 
‘calmest tone; and it seemed clear that he 
had no guilty consciousness of any participa- 
tion in piracy, nor even of the stir sent along 
the benches of the class by what seemed a 
piece of impudence on Sandy's part. 

In the playground afterwards, Sandy had 
to stand a good deal of joking about it; but 
he laughed off all allusions to that supposed 
“ gowk’s nest” of his, promising himself that 
the laugh would be on the other side if ever 
he could show that there really was a secret. 

The only congenial spirit he found among 


his schoolfellows was Alec Todd, and with 
him alone Sandy still held counsel on the 
matter: indeed, Alec proved more keen to 
get to the bottom of it than the original 
discoverer. Alec was an eager reader of 
those cheap, trashy papers that cater for 
ignorant boys’ taste in fiction; and from 
them he had got a nose for thrilling mystery, 
all the more interesting if, for once, it could 
be come upon in real life. Sandy had not 
much turn for reading of any kind out of 
school; and there his strong point was rather 
penmanship. As for “ penny dreadfuls,” he 
was in the business, after a manner, and so 
might be supposed to love that kind of 
literature about as much as a grocer loves 
figs. Mrs. Veitch kept a small general 
shop, with newspapers and cheap journals as 
the best part of her trade; and Sandy had 
enough to do carrying them out in his spare 
hours to care much. for reading them, as a 
usual thing. 

But from Alec, who cultivated Sandy's 
friendship to be favoured with an occasional 
laok into his beloved periodicals, the shop- 
keeper's son now caught a touch of the same 
infection. After the shop was shut, the two 
lads could pore together over the gory adven- 
tures of the “Black Band,” and the dark 
thread of “Midnight Mysteries,” always 
snapped off so provokingly, ‘to be continued 
in our next.” Under Alec’s tuition, Sandy 
had lately been going through quite a course 
of sensational stories, from which he imbibed 
more precise ideas as to the character and 
actions to be expected of a pirate. When 
his big brother, who helped in the shop, 
found him at this reading, he rebuked it as 
waste of time; but the brother happened to 
be a good deal out those long February 
evenings, engaged in a romance of his own 
with a local heroine; so Alec and Sandy 
were often at liberty to feed their aroused 
imaginations upon that unwholesome pasture. 
What puzzled them was that, in half a dozen 
periodicals, they found plenty of matters 
connected with piracy which might well be 
made a sccret of, but no such nefarious 
doings as a schoolmaster seemed likely to 
have any hand in. 

One evening, Mrs. Veitch having gone out 
early to attend a missionary meeting, Sandy 
was left to look after the shop, and Alec Todd 
came in to bear him company. Their notions 
of keeping shop were hardly tradesman-like. 
Alec, on a box under the gas-jet in the 
window, sat reading out the last number of 
his favourite fiction, while Sandy, sucking a 
piece of “gundy” to sweeten its delights, 
swung his legs on the counter with his back 
to the door. Both of them were so absorbed 
in the thrilling interest of the tale, that they 
had neither eyes nor ears for the entrance of 
a customer. Here is a specimen of wha. 
cast such a spell on their attention: 


“«Nover !* cried Jack, looking the infuriated negra 
full in the face. 

he sear on the latter's swarthy 
with rage, aa he muttered hoarsely : 

“*Refore the sun sets, thou swingest at yonder 
yard-arm !° 

“*Lam a British boy, and I defy you !' replied t.e 
helpless captive. 

“His lip curled scornfully, and he did not flinch, 
thongh his fate seemed to be sealed. i 
poment the friar stepped forward. 

“he exelaimed in Spanish. 
none.’ snarled the black pirate, folding Lis 


uintenance grew 
y 


© the consequences! shouted the sip. 


nt he had flung off his robe and cawt, 
revealing a youthful form in the full dress of a dauntleas 
British midshipman. 

“To fell the rutfian to the deck with a single low of 
his fist, to unsheath his trusty cutlass, to cut the 
Prisoner's bonds, and to face the whole crew of 
astonished desperadoes, was for Raymond the work oi 
a moment. 

“ The two friends grasped each other's hands. 

“But the pirates, recovering from their confusion 
shed forward, brandishing their weapons.and utter i 
awful cries. ae) 
* How were these bold lads to escape? 


"Where there is a will, there is a way.’ 

*This is an old but true saying, 

“Striding over the prostrate captain, with his 
eatlass Raymond luid the foremort assailant low. 

“Jack snatched up a handspike, and at every blow 
one of the pirates bit the dust.” 

So far had Alec read, when he was intcr- 
tupted by a desp voice from the door. 

“Bosh! If the ship’s deck was cleaned 
every morning, there would he no dust to bite.” 

Reader and listener jumped to their feet. 
It gave them quite a turn to see how behind 
the counter stood a pirate in flesh and 
blood, the tall figure of Mr. Rutson, rolling 
his eyes and showing his teeth in what was 
meant fora laugh. He had recently taken, 
it was noticed, to wearing his right arm in a 
sling, a grim hint of what might be his pri- 
vate pursuits. This did not, however, disable 
him much, for he was left-handed, a fact 
which also seemed in keeping with his 
piratical character. 

“The fellow that wrote that knew precious 
little about ships or cutlasses,” said he. 
“D'ye think pirates of any sense would stand 
still to let young lads knock them over like 
ninepins ? ”? 

“It’s only a story,” mumbled Alec. 

“A pack of lies!” growled the man who 
ought to know, if all tales were true. ‘‘ What 
does it say next ?—read on.” 


gaz old Punch and his show are, as my 
readers must know, the national puppet 
entertainment of Great Britain. It is with 


us as marionettes are with Italy and France, 
and is no doubt a most mirth-provoking and 
amusing entertainment, for with very little 
practice most diverting scenes can be per- 
formed. 

Fig. 1 gives the show complete as pre- 


sented to your audience, with Punch, who is 
evidently in the act of making some joke 
concerning the music played by one of the 
showmen, or asking him to solve one of Mr. 
Ponch’s conundrums, a choice stock of 
Which should be laid in by the showman. 
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«They sprang into the sea, swarming with 
sharks, not more cruel than the human mon- 
sters from——’” continued Alec. 

“That'll do! More fools they, to go 
among the sharks! But I didn’t come here 
afier sharks. Do you keep lead pencils ? ” 

Sandy, having suceceded in swallowing 
down the lump of sticky sweetness that had 
hitherto gagged him, now showed himsclf 
alert for custom. 

“ Hard or soft, sir,” said he. 

“ What’s the difference 2? The best.”’ 

Sandy brought out a box of pencils, black, 
red, blue, and yellow, the whole stock in 
hand. 

“How much ?”’ 

“ Pennies apiece.” 

“T'll have the lot,” said this peremptory 
purchaser, with a promptitude that took away 
Sandy’s breath. 

“There's more than a dozen—fifteen o’ 
them. That'll be one and thruppence.” 

“ Well, can’t I buy fifteen, or fifty, if I like? 
What do you mean ?” asked the Pirate, with 
@ quecrly suspicious glance. 

Sandy, only too pleased to execute 
such a large order, made haste to wrap up 
the pencils in paper. Mr. Rutson paid for 
them, and left the shop, throwing a parting 
growl at the boys: 


PUNCH’S SHOW. 
HOW TO MAKE 


By a DrawiInG-room SHowMAN, 


Author of “ Masks and Faces,” * Artipiciad Fireworks," ete, te. 


An inexpensive and pretty material to use 
as drapery with which to decorate the frame- 
work are coloured cretonnes of various patterns 
and shades, to be purchased very cheaply 
from almost any draper’s; though round the 
actual opening where the puppets appear you 
might use velvet, say crimson or dark claret 
in colour, with yellow fringe and tassels ; the 
same to be used round the edge of the board 
in front, on which Mr. Punch is sitting, and 
to be fixed on with brass-headed nails. 

The hangings for the sides, back, and the 
top, should all be joined together, so that 
they can very easily be placed on to the frame- 
work with little trouble and no waste of time. 
The top covering should be some white 
inaterial, such as calico. This will allow a 
fair amount of light to enter from the top, 
and this, with the opening in front, will 
supply all the light necessary, as Punch docs 
not yo in for any very elaborate scenery or 
costumes, aud therefore does not require any 
artificial lighting up of the show. 

The piece of drapery in front can be fixed 
to the underneath part of the narrow plat- 
form mentioned above, which is Rf in fig. 2, 
by the aid of hooks and rings, or permanently 
fixed on with tacks, the edges being tied to 
each of the sides with tapes a few inches in 
length, and which are to be sewn on to the 
material. 

The framework, fig. 2, is simple and not 
very difficult to construct. The size you 
must decide for yourself, as it depends 
largely on your own height, if you are to be 
the performer, when you stand on the boards 
¥ and hold yourself erect, with your arms 
held up almost perpendicularly, as if you 
were holding a figure in each hand; now 
your hands should just come a little below 
the board 8. By this simple hint, and by re- 
ferring to the diagram of the framework, you 
will be guided in all its proportions and 
measurements. 

4 are the thumbscrews which keep the up- 
rights fixed to the top cross-pieces} D are 
stout wire rods bent into shape so as to act 


AND WORK IT. 
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“What's the good of learning to read, 
if you read nothing better than such non- 
sense?” 

Sandy and Alec were fain to receive in 
silence this rebuke from a gentleman who 
could spend one and threepence so freely. 
Anyhow, the chapter had come to an end, and 
they must wait a whole week before knowing 
how their heroes fared among the sharks. 
And now the church clock striking eight told 
them that it was time to put up the shutters. 

‘Till Mrs. Veitch came home they remained 
together in the shop, talking over this per- 
sonage, whose doubtful reputation and ante- 
cedents excited their imaginations as much 
as any story. That he should disapprove of 
a story in which pirates came to grief was of 
course natural ; but lead pencils seemed the 
last thing for a pirate to require in such quan- 
tity. Had he asked for a red lead pencil, now, 
that might have gone further to throw some 
glimmer of lurid light on the secret he shared 
with Mr. Peebles, whose own secrets should 
rather be looked for as written in slate- 
pencil. 

“I'd give my chance of the writing prize to 
know what their secret is,” was Sandy's last 
word; and before another sun had set he 
believed himself to have a clue to it. 

(To be continued.) 


as hooks, which are fastened into screw-eyes. 
These long hooks are always permanently 
fixed on the uprights. 

The wooden cross-bars at the bottom, 
which support the little platform F, are 
placed partly through the uprights, and then 
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kept in their place by the aid of small 
wooden pegs, as shown at £. The little 
platform 8 is kept in its place by two stout 
angle-hooks, which are fixed on to it and 
then placed into two screw-eyes at c. 

Your framework being completed, we must 
now pay some atteution to the figures. Of 
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course the all-important figure is Mr. Punch 
himself, and a “working” description of 
this figure will answer the purpose of all the 
figures, as they are practically all made 
exactly on the same principle. 

Fig. 3 is Punch, whose costume, hat, etc., 


Fic. 3. 


should be red or blue cloth, the whole 
trimmed with yellow braid and plain brass 
buttons. The hump on his back and the 
paunch in front can be well stuffed with 
cott2n-woo! or tow, and then closed up inside 
the figure. The legs and feet are carved 


Fic. 5. 


Fra. 4. 


from wood, and glued or tacked inside the 
knickerboekers. 

The body of the figure must be empty; in 
fact, only using the coat without any padding, 
80 as to allow one of your harmds, say the 
Tight, to freely pass into the body, the 
thumb and forefinger acting as the arms (sce 
“*. 10). Now, by moving the thumb and 
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finger in various directions, you will get 
that grotesque action with Mr. Punch’s arms 
which is generally so very comic. This also 
allows you to catch hold of his staff firmly. 
Fig. 11 shows front view of the hand, three 


of the fingers holding piece of stick with a 
small leather strap over the fingers to keep 
it the more safely secured. The top of this 
stick is surmounted with Mr. Punch’s head, 
which, for obvious reasons, must be fixed on 
well and tightly. The use of this piece of 
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wood is to support the heads of the figures, 
also to give action to the head in various 
directions, by the movement of the three fin- 
gers; as already mentioned. The neck of the 
costume is tacktd on to the figures’ nevks. 
The heads should be carved from soft 
woods pear-tree and deal being fairly easy 
woods to work with. A good plan for such 
featares as Panch and Judy’s is to carve 
the head fizst without the nose and chin, 
cutting the latter separately, and then fixing 


them on to the head with glue and screws, and 
filling up any small holes or cracks with glue. 
The face should be painted in oil colours, 
giving Mr. Punch and Judy brilliant red 
noses, chins, and cheeks. Punch will require 
a good fluffy wig of white lamb’s wool, or the 
nearest you can get to it, such as worsted cut 
into the proper lengths, tow, ete. This should 
be glued on to the head, and the hat be 
tacked on as the finishing touch. 

Very few figures excepting Punch need 
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have legs, as they are not shown or seen. All 
figures are to be built the same as Punch — 
that is, as far as the interior is concerned. 

Fig. 4 is Judy; 5, the policeman; 6, the 
clown; 7, the baby belonging to Punch and 
Judy ; 8,the ghost. You may require several 
other figures, according to the story you may 
arrange for the adventures of Punch; but the 
principal figures are given here, as their cos - 
tumes should be correct; other characters 
will depend on your own faacy. 


wh 
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Another very important performer is Toby, 
the dog, and as you are not very likely to 
have the genuine living article at home, as 
a trained performer, I have here arranged 
one for ycu (fig. 9). It should be built up as 
your other figures, from some soft, light- 
coloured baize ; then put some black spots on 
him to add to his comic appearance. A 
frilled collar, trimmed with bluc and rea@ 
braid, will complete his get up. Experience 
has taught me that most boys can imitate 
the bark of a dog, so you will net have very 
much difficulty in this dircction. 


Fig. 12 is the prison used for Punch, and 
itis fixed on the side of the front uprights 
of frame by the two hooks passing through 
screw-eyes fixed in the upright. 

Fig. 13 is the scaffold, to be attached in 
the same manner when necessary. All 
houses, shops, etc., to be treated in the same 
way; a8 you may guess, they can be moved 
backwards or forwards at any angle you may 
find necessary. 

The last, but not the least important, 


property is the Punch “ squeaker,” which is 
lo aid you in giving an imitation of Punch's 
musical voice. A fair degree of practice will 
be ni before you will be able to con- 
trol this instrument in the general and ap- 
proved fashion. Each word Punch is sup- 
posed to utter should be distinct enough to 
be understood. 

Fig. 14 is a Punch’s call, made from two 
pieces of tin bent into an arched shape. ‘I'he 
tin should be about 4 inch to 4 inch wide, and, 
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shen finished, should be about 12 inch in 

usth; then a piece of thin tape, exactly 
‘ae same width, mast be evenly and tightly 
*rtched Between the two pieces of tin; the 
“nd of the tape to pass once or twice rotund 
“ut outside of the tin plates, when the whole 
-hould be tightly fixed together by bintling 
some strong thread rountl three or four times. 
. The same treatment bas to be carritd ont 
‘0 fig. 15, the only differenve being that the 
shape is altered, and also that instead of tin 
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being used, you cut from a piece of deal two 
pieces the same width as the tin, and built 
up in the same manner. Take either of 
these and place it about half-way into your 
mouth with the sides pointing to either 
check ; now breathe through this instrument 
until|you can make a fairly loud noise ; then 
comes the forming of words. Practice alone 
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will accomplish it. I have known some 
persons master this instrument very well 
after a week's hard practice, and another do 
no better in a month. 

Doubtless many of my readers have seen 
the performances of Punch and Judy, 
and therefore have a fairly good idea of the 
story; but you may find it best, as I do, to 
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partly, if not wholly, invent your own plot, 
especially as one can make a lot of inno- 
cent allusions to local places and affairs. 
The same applies to the costumes. For 
example, the policeman, if out of London, 
something like your own police ; and so with 
any other characters you may use. Of course, 
Punch is fond of singing a merry song, 
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and asking the showman with the drum 
questions and conundrums; also asking if 
his wife Judy has been seen lately, and 
then calling loudly for her, when she makes 
her appearance with the baby. Then Punch, 
addressing the audience or the showman. 
will ask proudly, “Isn’t it a lovely baby ; 
isn’t ita beanty?” andso on. Then he nurses 
it himself, and by accident drops it on the 
ground in front of the show, poor Judy being 
nattrally greatly upset at his carelessness. 
Panvh then asks the showman to give him 
the Baby; the showman hands the baby to 
Judy, when Jody remarks that she “ believes 
every skin in its bones has been broken” by 
the fell, and retires crying. The clown now 
appears, and taunts Punch with throwing 
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his baby out of window, which displeases 
Punch so much that he strikes the clown on 
the head several times with his stick. The 
clown then falls forward on the platform in 
front, when Punch gives him another whack 
to wake him up, but only succeeds in knock- 
ing him down into the show. The policeman 
now appears, and, after a lot of argument, 
puts Mr. Punch into prison (fig. 12), and 
leaves him bewailing his fate. Fig. 13 is put 
up on the opposite side to the prison; then 
the executioner appears, and takes Punch 
from prison, with the intention of hanging 
him ; but Punch pretends that he cannot get 
his head into the loop of the rope properly, 
and begs the executioner to show him tho 
way. This he willingly does, when suddenly 
the artful Punch pulls the end of the rope, 
and the executioner is caught in his own 
trap. Then Punch, bowing and singing, 
makes his exit. 

This generally ends the performance, but, 
as I have suggested already, you may make a 
little story yourself, adding songs for Punch, 
conundrums, ete., topical and local allusions ; 
and when you introduce the ghost to Punch, 
great fun can be caused by the old reprobate 
shaking and trembling very much. 

The drum and pandean pipes form the 
appropriate music for this show ; but, failin;, 
this, an accompaniment on any other musical 
instrument will answer the purpose fairly 
well. 


< snotetoe= = 
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“LUCK.” 
Tie Loy who's always wishin: 
That this or that might be, 
But never tries his mettle, 
Is the boy that's bound to sce 
His plans all come to failure, 
His liopes end in defeat ; 
For that's what comes when wi-hing 
And working fail to meet. 


The boy who wishes this thing 
Or that thing with # will 
That spurs him on to action, 
And keeps him trying still 
When effort meets failure, 
Will some day surely win: 
For he works out what he wish 
And that's where *Inck " cote 


The “luck” that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work, 
And no one ever finds it 
Who's content to wish and shirk. 
The men the world calls “Iucky" 
Will tell you, every one, 
That snecess comes not with wi-Ling, 
But by hard work, brevely done. 


of 


OUR OLDEST SHIPS. 


TAF four oldest ships lately afloat in our Navy were 
the Grampus, recently in process of demolition at Ports- 
month, launched in’ 1784, and then named the Tre- 
mendons; tho /mplacable, now boys’ training stip av 
Devonport, launched at Rochfort in 1800, and taken 
from the French; the Conguestador, a powder-ship at 
Plymouth, which was launched at Southampton in 1810 : 
and the Trincomalee, Royal Naval Reserve ship at 
Southampton, which was built and launched at Bom- 


bay in 1817. 


SOME QUEER PETS AND THEIR 
C: 


ANON, 


t may like to note 
that alligators were to be bought in Hamburg at 
a low price. Thoxe 3 foot long were ta be ball at G:. 
each, buta sovereign maust bo patil for those 2 fect in 
length. When tht alligator reaches 7 fet, he is wo 
£1 for every 12 indies, and when he measures 9 feet he 
costs £15. It may be intertsting to adil that among 
London dealers a tame American otrieh is reported ay 
worth £6.a Brazilian pythou £4, a tame jackal 3ys., aud 
acivetcat £1, 


Bors desiring to pos 
te 


he eleventh section of the Royal Natural 

rive dy, Yon will find 4 good popular account 
‘sual crustaceans Which are most 
dens. 


$, Masox.—To stop the squeaking of the boots, make a 
few holes in the soles with a tine bradawl, and stant 
them for a night in @ plate of castor vil, or any 
vegetable vil, 

OvyssEY.—Write to the head of the cullege you think 
of entering. 

LW. R. K. and J. 1. R.—Samiow's book on training 
is published by Gale & Poldcn, Auwn Corner, Pater- 
noster Row, 
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F. H.C. Banciay.—1. Themen 
ghtly better class, 

the regiment hus 

i maintains the 


repntation of be best conducted, 
in the Arm: y, then Militia, 
then Voluntee The Honourable Artillery Com- 


pany ranks after the Militia Artillery and Royal 

Malta Artillery, and before the Volunteer Artiller: 

Artillery take rank between Cavalry and Infantr, 
pries being Cavalry, Horse Artiller: 


the full 
r It may have 
Se, but would not do 


ite. 


so asa rule. 


UNG CANADA.—Write to the editor of “Lloyd's 
News.” Fleet Street. His paper has a colstmn 
for missing relatives, and goes all over the world, 


Toxo.—1. Carey is now gene 
haying composed od Save 
ally said to come from Jac 
under whom the Union occurred, but w 
fortunately the Sa ve's cross of Elizabeth's 
days was also known as a jack when small. It is 
ably of the sume origin as jack-yander, jack- 


J. SS. and OUthers.—We would rather not be re- 
sponsible for recummending anyone to go to Klon- 
dike. 

0. A. Jouxstox.—The only ways of entering the Navy 
‘are set out in the Quarterly Navy List, and conse- 
quently there is ne opening for such a competition. 

F, W. Bertox, -We know of no tyre cement that would 

:old a weight of 15,600 pounds, for that is what your 

requirements umount to if you have stated them 

correctly, 


RHIPMATR—As far as Wages are concerned, you would 
do better to remain where you‘are, but a long voyage 
might be of value as an experience. 


WwW. W. ‘The headquarters of the 26th Middlesex 
(Cyclist) Volunteers are at 2 Queen's Road West, 
Chelsea, 5. | 

A.M. CLAnK.—You can get gunpowder at any gun- 
‘smith's and most oil and colour shops, but sou must 
not make fireworks at home, or you will have the 
police after you, 


L. A. A.—You can procure the information from the 
hinese Ambassador, 49 Portland Place, W. 


H. W. Woopwarp.—No, we do not supply “ scenes” 
for the diorama, You must make them yourself, 0: 
adapt them from purchased photographs or drawings 


A. Z.—1. We were unaware of the length of a boy's knife 
being limited, but we can quite understand that unde: 
any circumstances it would soun be reduced to the: 
dimensions you give. 2. You would probably get 
pair of bamboo sticks for a shilling. 3. We are 
glad to know that How is the best maker of knives, 
but we never heard of his uame before. 


H. R. STABLES.—1. There {fs no such thing afloat now. 
‘aduys, and we have no space for working drawing: 
such as you require. 2. Your boat wants a swaller 
lug forward and a larger lug aft, and the position of 
the masts altered. 3. Try Grosvenor's Model Yachts, 
published by Gill, 170 Strand, w.c. 


TeLEScorg.—We have already had a series of articles 
on making a telescope, and they can be had as re- 
printed in our “Indu r Games.” 


‘A. L—Send your letter to the address you give, and 
let us know what happens. We have not yet found 
anybody who will buy raw silk; many firms have 
been mentioned, who have all declined to do so when 
application has been made to them. 


Ixsprct.—A letter to the Curator of the Parkes 
‘Museum of Hygiene, Margaret Street, Regent Street, 
might put you on the track. 


noxMoncEK.—Write to the Company you select, and 
try another Company if they retuse; but get some 
body to revise your letter before you send it, as your 
spelling is enough to frighten anybaly, although we 
“ sepose” you are unaware of it. 


B.B. B, I.—1. You mean a graph. See our.“ Indoor 
Games,” Part VIIL, for a full description of one. 
2, Wait a dozen years, and then write again. 


J. RaveNscrorr.—You can get such a book for a 
shilling at Brodie & Middleton's in Logg Acre. 
There is one in the window. 


G.B. axp Co.—You have only to scale up the illus- 
‘tration to get at the proportionate size of sail. The 
craft is safe enough. and can be steered with an var. 
Yon would probably get a sail cheap at one of the 
boutyards where the small raters are taken care of 
for the winter. 

J. Rowixson.--Any bookseller can supply you with a 


Quarterly Navy List to onter. It is publishod by 
Ryre & Spottiswoode, and costs 3s. 
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AMONG MALAY PIRATES: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 
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then I should no longer be a ruler." (With Mlustrations by G. E, ROBERTSON and Others.) 
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CHAPTER Iv, 


Nee of themidshipmon was present 
at the interview between the captain 
and the rajah. The second lieutenant, 
the captain of the marines, and the doc- 
tor alone accompanied him, with an escort 
of twenty blue-jackets and as many 
marines. A large crowd of people had 
collected to see them pass along to the 
palace, which was a bare, barn-like struc- 
ture, but they looked on sullenly and silently 
as the party passed through them on their 
way. They were kept waiting some little 
time outside the building, then entered 
through & doorway which led them into a 
large, unfurnished room, at the end of which 
the rajah was seated. He rose when the 
officers entered, and received them with 
an appearance of great cordiality, his chiefs 
standing behind him. 

The conversation was wholly of a com- 
plimentary character; the subject of the 
business on which the British ship had come 
was not even touched upon; refreshments, 
consisting of native sweets and palm wine, 
were then passed round, and the captain, 
seeing that all business talk was to be 
deferred, took his leave. 

The doctor, who was fond of the two 
midshipmen, was always ready to chat 
freely with them. “ What did you think 
of our ally, Doctor Horsley?” Dick asked 
him, when, having changed his full uniform 
for « suit of undress, he came up on deck. 

“ Between youand me, Balderson, I have 
seldom seen & more unmitigated-looking 
rutfian in my life; even for a Malay, he is 
ugly. Soh Hay tells me that in his young 
days he was a great fighter, and his face 
and shoulders are seamed with scars. I 
asked how he came to be rajah; for he 
does not look at all the type of the better 
class of people. Soh told me that, in the first 
place, he took to the jungle, owing to his 
having krissed in a quarrel the son of the 
chiefhere. He wasjoined by other fugitives, 
set up as @ pirate, and captured by sur- 
prise one of the chief's prahus. His force 
grew rapidly, and he made a night attack 
on the chief's campong, killed him and all 
the members of his family, and caused 
himself to be elected chief of the tribe, 
which was then a small one. Gradually 
he swallowed up one after another of his 
weaker neighbours, sometimes by force, 
sometimes by treachery. I believe he is 
now confronted by more powerful chiefs, 
and that it is only because ho is possessed 
of some six or eight piratical prahus that 
he has been able to maintain his position. 
No doubt he has become alarmed by a 
prospect of a combination against him, 
and has so invited us to support him. 
Such a step will, of course, greatly add to 
his unpopularity, but doubtless he thinks 
that, with our help, he could defy his 
enemies.” 

“ But he cannot suppose, doctor,’ Harry 
said indignantly, “that we are going to 
tight for such a rascal as he is against the 
men he has been plundering.” 

“Tdon’texpect he dues think that we ara 
going to fight for him, unless he can show us 
that it is to our interest to do so. I should 
imagine that he hopes that the effect of 
our appearance here will be to either 
induce his neighbours to come to some 
arrangement with him, or that he will 
endeavour to make peace with them by 
offering to throw us over, and to join with 
them against us,” a 
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“Then, I should say, doctor, that the 
best thing would be to hang the rutlian up 
at once.” 

“ Well, yes, that might be a good plan, 
Parkhurst,” the doctor said with a sinile, 
“and might save us a good deal of trouble; 
but, you see, we have come up here at his 
invitation; we have just been cating his 
food and drinking his liquor, and it would 
scarcely place us in a favourable position 
in the eyes of the natives in general were 
we to commence our alliance with him by 
hanging him.” 

Harry laughed. “No, I suppose not, 
doctor. Still, what are we to do?” 

“We must wait, lad. Weare here to as- 
certain the precise situation, and it will be 
some time before that will be cleared 
up. Certainly for the present there will be 
nothing for us to do but to keep quiet and 
see how matters turn out, and to get 
through the time as best we may. We shall 
have fine opportunities for shooting and 
botanising, for whatever the chief's designs 
may be, it is certain that at present he 
will do all in his power to please us. The 
captain to-day, at my suggestion, said 
that, in order to keep the men in good 
health, it would bo desirable that they 
should have every opportunity of going 
ashore, and that the officers should make 
expeditions in search of game into the 
interior. He promised at once to afford 
us every facility, and to provide us with 
guides and beaters.” 

The next day permission was granted 
to several of the oflicers and to twenty 
sailors and a dozen marines to go on 
shore. Before starting, the whole ship’s 
company were drawn up, and the captain 
addressed them upon the absolute necessity 
for good behaviour. 

“The Malays,” he said, “are a fierce 
race, very proud and independent, and 
quick to resent the smallest insult. Each 
man carries a kris, and is ready to use it 
on the slightest provocation. Every man 
who goes ashore must remember that 
not only his own life, but those of many 
others, and the success of the mission on 
which we have come hither, may be for- 
feited by any careless act of aggression. 
Many of you have served on the coast of 
Africa, but you must remember that the 
Malays are not to be treated in the same 
free-and-easy manner that may go down 
with negroes. You must comport your- 
selves with the same decency of behaviour 
thai ycu would were you in the port of a 
friendly European Power. Any breach of 
these orders will be most severely pun- 
ished; and I appeal to every officer and 
man to use his utmost efforts to keep on 
good terms with these people, and to 
behave as if tiie honour and credit of the 
ship depended upon him personally. Any 
man who comes on board in the slightest 
degree the worse for liquor will not be 
allowed to land again, even if we are 
stationed here for six months; and if there 
is any misbehaviour on shore, all leave 
will be stopped.” 

Two days later, the captain, with the 
second licutenant and doctor, again paid a 
visit to the rajah, and this time business 
matters were entered upon. The chief 
began by stating that he rejoiced at the 
thought of being under the protection of 
the great English Queen. The captain 
replied that her Majesty was anxious to be 
on good terms with all the Malay chiefs; 
that those rajahs and sultans who had 


accepted her protection had greatly bene- 
fited by so doing, and by listening to the 
advice of the officers whom she sent to 
reside at their seat of government; but that, 
of course, before receiving his state under 
her protection, it was necessary that her 
representative, the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, should be thoroughly satisfied 
that the rajah intended to be guided by 
the advice so given. 

He said that it was thoroughly necessary 
this should be understood, for that the 
allegiance offered to the Queen could not 
be lightly thrown off. If a chief once 
owned her as his sovereign, he could not 
change his mind afterwards; and should 
he disobey the advice and orders of the 
Resident, he would be liable to be de- 
throned, and his government bestowed 
upon one better fitted for it. He could 
not, for instance, be allowed to engage 
in hostilities against his neighbours with- 
out the consent of the Resident, for it was 
clear that the English could not assist him 
in wars in which they considered that he 
was in the wrong. In these matters there 
must be benefits on both sides: the chicf 
would obtain protection against warlike 
neighbours, would benefit by the presence 
and advice of a British officer, and by the 
trade that would spring up; while, inreturn 
for these benefits, ho must acknowledge 
the Queen as his sovereign, and must obey 
the orders of her officers just as her native- 
born subjects would do. 

The chief looked very serious at this. 
“Cannot,” he asked at last, “a chief obtain 
the protection of the British, and after- 
wards remain as an ally of theirs?" 

“Not so,” the captain said ; “he cannot 
come to us when he is in danger and ask us 
to send ships and mento aid him, and after- 
wards, when the danger has passed, wish 
us good-morning, and give us nothing in 
return for the benefits he had received.’ 

“ What orders would a Resident give ? "’ 
the rajah asked, after a pause. 

“ He would give such orders as would 
be necessary for the good of the state; 
without interfering in matters of home 
government, he would not allow acts of 
tyranny and cruelty that would imperil 
the peace of the state, and perhaps bring 
about a rising. He would not suffer trade 
passing through the dominions to be ham- 
pered and injured by heavy and unjust 
exactions ; although, doubtless, he would 
allow legitimate tolls to be taken. He 
would not permit expeditions to be fitted 
out for attacks upon harmless neighbours. 
His interference would always be for the 
good of the state, and, consequentl, for 
the good of its prince. The incomes of the 
various rulers who have placed themselves 
under British protection have always been 
largely augmented by the prosperity and 
well-doing of the state, the increase in its 
population, the extension of its trade and 
agriculture, all of which enabled the 
people to pay a larger amount of taxation. 

“You see, rajab, we force no one to 
place himself under our protection; we 
war with no one unless, by attack upon 
ourselves or upon princes under our pro- 
tection, he compels us to punish him, 
and, in’ extreme cases, to take possession 
of his dominions. I am explaining all 
this to you because I wish you thoroughly 
to understand what your position will 
be if the Queen takes you under her 
protection—which she certainly will not 
do unless it is found that you are likely, on 


your part, to carry out faithfully the obli- 
gations you have assumed in return for 
that protection.” 

When this had been translated to the 
rajah by the interpreter, the chief sat for 
some time silent. It was evident that he 
was ill pleased, and that ho had reckoned 
upon obtaining the British aid without 
undertaking any responsibilities whatever. 

“ And the officer who will come up,” he 
said at last, “ would he reside on shore ?”” 

“Certainly he would. A portion of 
ground would be allotted for tho Resi- 
deney; on this a fort would be erected, 
which would be manned by a small forco 
for his protection ; and he might cither 
reside in the fort or in a residence erected 
for him close toit, and under shelter of its 
guns. The fort would, of course, be used 
for the protection of the town against 
enemies, as well as for the protection of 
the officer against any rising on the part 
of your people ; in which case you, as well 
as himself, would find a refuge in it.” 

“Then I should no longer be a ruler,” 
the rajah said angrily. “I should not be 
able to order those who offended me to be 
punished.” 

“Not at all,” the captain replied quietly. 
« Your powers as a ruler would not be in- 
torfered with in any way as long as they 
were properly exercised. You would have 
the power of executing ill-doers in accord- 
ance with the custom of your country ; but 
the murder of a person who had committed 
no crime whatever is not to be permitted, 

and anything like wholesale cruelty and 
tyranny would be sternly repressed.” 

For some time the rajah sat without 
speaking; then he said, with an evident 
effort of self-control, ‘I must think all 
this over; it 1s all new to me.” 

* By all means do so,” the captain re- 
plied. * The matter is an important one, 
and you will do well to consider it in all 
lights before you take a step that, once 
taken, cannot be undone.” 

“TI don't like the fellow’s looks, doctor,” 
the captain said; “he intended to use us 
as a cat's-paw against his neighbours.” 

“I think that he is a thoroughly bad 
lot, sir; and if he accepted the terms, I 
should be very sorry to be appointed Resi- 
dent, for I should not feel that my life 
was worth a day's purchase.” 

“Well, there is nothing to do but to 
wait until we get a definite answer from 
him; and my instructions are that, if [ 
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find that he is not a desirable man to have 
to deal with, Iam to enter into negotia- 
tions with other rajahs, and to endeavour 
to do something to open the trade of the 
river, and to render it safo for merchants 
who come up to trade. If Hassan's 
account of this man’s doings is correct, he 
is the main cause of the falling-off in the 
trade, and, morcover, the author of the 
piracies of which we have had so many 
cowplaints; indeed, it is possible that when 
the Governor learns tho true state of things, 
I may get an order to presentanultimatum 
to this fellow and to sink his piratical 
craft. At any rate, we may make up our 
minds to be here for some time.” 

On the following day a message was 
received from the rajah, saying that 
if any of the officers wished to go ex- 
cursions for sport, guides would be placed 
at their disposal, and that all who wished 
to do so could at any time travel through 
the country without the slightest fear of 
molestation. For some time affairs re- 
mained in the same condition. Tho 
doctor went daily on shore with butter- 
fly- and beetle-nets, tin boxes, and other 
paraphernalia. He was generally acconr- 
panied by a couple of blue-jackets, and 
always took a native guide to prevent the 
risk of being lost in the jungle, and also 
because the man was able to take him to 
places where villages had stood, and it was 
in these clearings that insect life, es- 
pecially among the lepidoptera, was most 
abundant. The Malay he first engaged 
was a young fellow, who proved so intelli- 
gent and willing that he was permanently 
retained for the service as long as the 
Serpent remained on the station. 

The officers obtained no sport with big 
game; for although at night the forest 
was full of sounds, showing the number 
of wild animals that abounded, these 
never were met with during the daytime, 
and it would have been hopeless en- 
deavouring to penetrate the thick jungle 
in search of them. ‘There was, however, 
an abundance of birds, for the most part 
of brilliant plumage, and the doctor was 
delighted with the spoils they brought in, 
while the messes were kept well supplied 
with jungle fowl and other edible birds. 
The natives, learning from the guide of 
the doctor's passion for insects, brought 
in large nwubers for sale, and he was 
able to purchaso a great many specimens 
altogether new to science. 
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The two midshipmen made excursions 
with their guns whenever they could get 
leave. Davies and two other sailors 
always accompanied them, as the captain's 
orders were strict that no officer or man 
should go outside the limits of the campong 
unless accompanied by two armed seamen. 

Sometimes they took a native canoe and 
went up the river fishing; but as an abund- 
ance of fish could be caught by lines 
from the ship's side, they only did this 
as a change, and often in the cool of the 
evening thoy lay lazily in the canoe, while 
the fishermen were employed rowing them 
up one or other of the numerous streams 
which flowed into the river. The 
doctor's prognostications as to the health 
of the crew were only partially verified, 
for the precautions taken, if they did not 
secure a perfect immunity against fever, at 
least greatly diminished tho number of 
those who suffered from it. Theabundance 
of fish either caught from the ship or pur- 
chased from the natives formed a whole- 
some diet, aided by the fruit, of which tho 
natives brought off a very large quantity. 
It was very varied, and much of it 
delicious ; the mangosteens were specially 
appreciated, and those who could over- 
come their repugnance to the disgust- 
ing odour of the durians found them 
delicious eating. Besides these wero 
custard apples, bananas, and many other 
kinds of fruit; all were very cheap and 
upon the doctor’s suggestion, a supply 
was purchased daily for the use of the 
ship's company, and the sailors, who had 
no other use for their money, laid out 
no small portion of their pay on these 
luxuries. 

The captain had taken every oppor- 
tunity, when boats passed up the river, to 
send messages and presents to the chiefs 
of the tribes higher up, with assurances 
that he had not come up as an enemy, 
but that he desired to be on good terms 
with all, and would gladly see any of 
them who would come down to pay him a 
visit, and would guarantee their safe 
return without molestation on the part of 
Sehi. No answers had, however, been 
received to these overtures, and a pro- 
posal he made to the rajah to send somo 
of the ship’s boats up the river to en- 
deavour to bring about an understanding 
between them and his neighbours was 
received with extreme disfavour. 

(To be continund.) 
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NIC REVEL; OR, 


He repeats itself, though the 
repetitions are not always recorded. 
Ahorrible feeling of remorse and despair 
cume over the man. His anger had 
evaporated, and putting his hands to the 
sides of his mouth he yelled out: 

“ Ahoy, there! Help—help!" 

It was a mere whisper in the booming 
roar. 

“Oh, poor dear lad,” he muttered to 
himself. * Bother the zammon! Wish 
there warn't none. Hoi, Master Nic! 
Strike out! Zwim, lad, zwim. Oh, 
whecr be ye? I've drowned un. Oh, a 
mercy me! What have I done ?—Hah! 
there a be.” 

Thero was a plunge, a splash, and a 
rush against the eddying water, with the 
man showing a better knowledge of the 
pool, from many a day’s wading, than Nic 
had possessed. Pete Burge knew where the 
shallow shelves of polished stones lay out 
of sight, and he waded and struggled on to 
where the water was bearing Nic round in 
turn. Then,after wading, the man plunged 
into deep water, swam strongly and seized 
his victim as a huge dog would, with his 
teeth, swung himself round, and let the 
tierce current bear him back as he fought 
his way into the shallow, regained his foot- 
ing, and the next minute was back by the 
ledge.. Here he rose to his feet and rolled 
and thrust Nie ashore, climbed out after 
him, and knelt in turn by his side. 

« Be'ant dead, be he?” said the man 
to himself; “not in the water long 
enough. Worst o’ these here noblemen 
and gentlemen—got no stuff in ‘em.’ 

Pete Burge talked to himself, but he 
was busy the while. He acted like a man 
who had gained experience in connection 
with flooded rivers, torrents, and occasional 
trips in fishing boats at sea; and according 
to old notions, supposing Nic Revel not to 
be already dead, he did the best he could 
to sinother out the tiny spark of life that 
inight still be glowing. 

His fine old-fashioned notion of a man 
being drowned was that it was because he 
was full of water. The proper thing, then, 
according to his lights, was that the sooner 
it was emptied out the better. The sea- 
going custom was to lay a man face down- 
ward across a barrel and to roll the barrel 
gently to and fro. 

“ And I arn't got no barrel,” muttered 
Pete. 

‘To make up for it he rolled Nic from 
side to side, and then, as his treatment 
produced no effect, he seized him by the 
ankles, btood up, and raised the poor 
fellow till he was upside down, and shook 
him violently again and again. 

Wonderful to relate, that did no good, 
his patient looking obstinately lifeless ; so 
he laid him in the position he should 
have tried at first, extended upon his 
back, and, apostrophising him all the time 
as a poor, weakly, helpless creature, 
punched and rubbed and worked him 
about, muttering the while. 

“Oh, poor lad! poor dear lad!" he 
went on. “I had no spite again’ him. I 
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CHAPTER IV, - NIC WILL NOT SHAKE HANDS, 


didn't want to drownd him. It weer only 
tit for tat; he chucked me in, and I 
chucked him in, and it’s all on account 
o they zammon.—There goes another, 
Always a-temptin’ a man to come and 
eatch ‘em. Lyin’ in the pools as if askin’ 
of ye.—QOh, I say, do open your cyes, lad, 
and speak. They'll zay I murdered ye, 
and if I don't get aboard ship and zail 
away to foreign abroad, they'll hang me, 
and they crows'll come and pick out my 
eyes.—I zay--I zay, lad, don’t ve be a 
vool. It was on’y a drop o’ watter ye 
zwallowed. Do ye come to, and I'll never 
meddle with the zammon again.—I zay, 
ye arn't dead now. Don't ye be a vool. 
It arn’t worth dying for, lad. Coom, 
coom, coom, open your eyes and zit up 
like a man. You're a gentleman, and 
ought to know better. I arn't no schollard, 
and I didn’t do zo.—Oh, look at him! I 
shall be hanged for it and put on the 
gibbet, and all for a bit o’ vish.—Zay, look 
here, if you don't come to I'll pitch you 
back again, and they'll think you tumbled 
in, and never know no better. It's voolish 
of ye, lad. Don't give uptill ye're ninety- 
nine or a hundred. It’s time cnough to 
die then. Don't die now with the sun 
shining and the fish running up the valls, 
and ye might be so happy and well.” 

And all the while Pete kept on thump- 
ing and rubbing and banging his patient 
about in the most vigorous way. 

“It's spite, that’s what it is,” growled 
Pete; “ you hit me i’ th’ mouth and tried 
to drownd me, and because you couldn't 
you're trying to get me hanged, and you 
shan't, for if you don’t come to soon sure 
as you're alive I'll pitch you back to be 
carried out to sea.—Nay, nay, I wouldn't, 
lad. Ye'd coom back and harnt me. I 
never meant to do more than duck you, 
and Hooray! 

For Nic’s nature had at last risen against 
the treatment he was receiving. It was 
more than anyone could stand, so in the 
midst of a furious bout of rubbing the 
poor fellow suddenly yawned, and opened 
his eyes, to stare blankly up at the bright 
sun-rays streaming down through the 
overhanging boughs of the gnarled oaks. 
He closed his eyes again, but another 
vigorous rubbing made him open them 
once more; and as he stared now at 
his rough doctor his lips moved to utter 
the word “ Don't!” But it was not heard, 
and after one or two more appeals he 
caught the man’s wrists and tried to 
struggle up into a sitting position, Pete 
helping him, and then, as he knelt there, 
grinning in his face. 

Nic sut staring at him and beginning to 
(think more clearly, so that in a few minutes 
he had fully grasped the position and re- 
called all that had taken place. 

It was evident that there was to bea 
truce between them, for Pete Burge’s 
rough countenance was quite smiling and 
triumphant, while on Nic’s own part the 
back of his neck ached severely, and he 
felt as if he could not have injured a fly. 

At last Nic rose, shook himself after the 
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fashion of a dog to get rid of some of the 
water which soaked his clothes, and looked 
round about him for his cap, feeling that 
it would be more dignified and Icok 
rather less like a drowned rat if he put 
it on. 

Tete came close to him, placed his lips 
nearly to his car, and shouted-- Cap ?”” 

Nie nodded, 

* Gone down the river to try and catch 
mine for ie,” said the man, with a good- 
hunoured grin, which made Nic frown at 
the insolent familiarity with which it was 
said. 

“You'll have to buy me another one, 
Master Nic,” continued the man, “and 
get the smith to make me a noo steel hook. 
Ll let you off paying for the pole—I can 
cut a fresh one somewheres up yonder.” 

“On our grounds?” cried Nic indig- 
nantly, speaking as loudly as he could. 

“Well, there's plenty, arn’t there, 
master? and you've lost mine,’ shouted 
back the man, grinning again. 

“You scoundrel!” cried Nic, who was 
warning up again. “ I shall have you up 
before the justices for this.” 

“ For what ?”’ said the man insolently. 

“ For throwing me into the pool.” 

“So shall I, then,” shouted the man. 
“It was only tit for tat. You sent me 
in first.” 

“Yes, and I caught you first hovking 
our salmon, sir.” 

*Tchah! much my zammon as your 
own, master, Fish comes out of the zea 
for everybody as likes tu eatch them.” 

“Not on my father’s estate,” cried Nic. 

“You've been warned times enough.” 
y, I’ve heered # lot o’ talk, master ; 
but me and my mates mean to have a 
fish ortwo whenever we wants ’em. You'll 
never miss ’em.”" 

“Look here, Pete Burge,” cried Nic ; 
“T don't want to be too hard upon you, 
because I suppose you fished me out of 
the pool after throwing me in.” 

“Well, you've no call to grumble, 
master,” said the man, grinning good- 
humouredly. ‘ You did just the same.” 

“ And,” continued Nic, shouting himself 
hoarse, so as to be heard, and paying no 
heed to the man’s words, “if you faithfully 
promise me that you'll never come and 
poach on my father’s part of the river 
again, I'll look over all this, and not have 
you before the justices.” 

“ How are you going to get me avore 
the justice, Master Nic?” said the man, 
with a merry laugh. 

“ Send the constable, sir."’ 

“Tchah! he'd never find me; and if 
he did he dursen't tackle me. There's a 
dozen o’ my mates would break his head 
if he tried.” 

“Never mind about that,” cried Nic. 
“You promise me. My father warned 
you only yesterday.” 

“So he did,” said the man, showing 
his teeth. “Ina regular wax he was.” 

“And I will not have him annoyed,” 
cried Nic. “So, now then, you promise ?’” 

“Nay, I shan't promise.” 

[Then 
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“Then TI go straight to the constable, 
and if I do you'll be summoned and 
punished, and perhaps sent out of the 
country.” 

“ What for ?— pulling you out when you 
was drownding ?” 

“ For stealing our salmon, and beating 
our two keepers.” 

“Then I'd better have left you in 
yonder,” said the man, laughing. 

“You mean I had better have left you 
in yonder, and rid the country of an idle 
poaching scoundrel,” cried Nic indig- 
nontly. “ But there, you eaved my life, 
and I want to give youachanee. Look 
here, Pete Burge, you had better go to 
bea.” 

“Yes, when I like to try for some fish. 
Don't ketch me going for a sailor.” 

“ Will you give me your word that you 
will leave the fish alone ?”” 

“Nay, but I'll shake hands with you, 
master. You zaved my life, and I zaved 
yourn, so we're square over that business."” 

“ You insolent dog!" cried Nic. “Then 
I'll go straight to the justice.” 

“Nay; you go and put on some dry 
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clothes. It don't hurt me, but you'll 
ketch cold, my lad. Look here, you want 
me to say I won't take no more zammon.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I won't say it. There’s about 
twenty of us means to have as many fish 
out o’ the river as we like, and if anybody, 
keepers or what not, comes and interveres 
with us we'll pitch 'em in the river, and 
they may get out themselves, for I’m not 
going in after they. Understand that, 
master ?"” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Then don’t you set anyone to meddle 
with us, or there may be mischief done, 
for my mates ar'n’t such fools as me. 
Going to give me a noo steel hook ?”” 

“No, you scoundrel! "” 

“ Going to shake hands ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Just as you like, young master. I 
wanted to be friends and you won't, so 
we'll be t'other. On'y mind, if there's 
mischief comes of it, vou made it. Now, 
then, I'm going to walk about in the sun 
to get dry, and then see about getting 
inyself a noo cap and a hook.” 


“To try for our salmon again 9” 

The man gave him a queer look, nodded, 
and climbed up the side of the rayine, 
followed by Nic. 

At the top the man turned and stared 
at him for afew moments, with a peculiar 
look in his eyes, and the trees between 
them and the falls shut off much of the 
deep, booming noise. 

“Well,” said Nic sharply, “have you 
repented ?"" 

“Nothing to repent on,” said the man 
stolidly. “On'y wanted to zay this here. 
If you zees lights some night among the 
trees and down by the watter, it means 
vishing.”” 

“T know that,” said Nic sternly. 

“And there'll be a lot there—rough 
uns—so don’t you come and meddle, 
my lad, for I shouldn't like to see you 
hart.” 

The next minute the man had disap- 
peared among the trees, leaving Nic to 
stand staring after him, thinking of what 
would be the result. ifthe salmon poachers 
met their match. 

(Te be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV.—DEATH AND BURIAL, OF MOBSLEY'S MICE. 


W{rurpson had been “ sat on,” but the cricket 

club still remained castle in the air, an 
enthusiast’s dream. Fraser, however, was a 
long way from owning himself beaten; and 
early in the following weck he once more 
returned to the charge. 

No enterprise can be carried throngh in 
this world without money; the tea-meeting 
had been a dismal failure, and some other 
means had to be decided on for putting 
funds into the treasury. What was to be 
done? Mobsley came forward and suggested 
what he called a “ snowball ”—a scheme by 
which everyone bound himself to get two 
other subscribers, who in turn must each 
promise to do likewise. In this manner, 
if the conditions were faithfully complied 
with, there was noreason why the movement 
should not, in course of time, speed from 
shore to shore; until benighted blacks, far in 
heathen lands, would be tapped on the shoul- 
der and requested to subscribe to the 
Hanover House Cricket Club. : 

It was a brilliant idea, but somehow it 
seemed almost too grand to be feasible ; 
and Fraser abandoned it in favour of a 
more practical plan of his own invention. 

“ What we'll do,” he said, “is this ; we'll 
have an auction. Every chap’s got some- 
thing he can sell, and the money that's 
raised shall be devoted to buying bats and 
wickets.” 

Anything calculated to enliven the mono- 
tony and sameness of our play hours was 
hailed with delight; everyone promised to 
contribute something, the only exceptions 
being Bowden and Simpson, who were to» 
mean to sacrifice any of their personal 
property for the public good. 

The sale took place on Wednesday 
afternoon; the result was so extraordinary 
that the whole thing must be des:ribed. 

Fraser was the first to offer a sacrifice, 


and it took the shape of a box of microscope 
slides. 

“T forget exactly what these are,”’ he said, 
“but there's all kinds of interesting things, 
like a flea’s hind leg, and a bluebottle’s 
whiskers ; you can see little specks of some- 
thing if you hold them up to the light, and 
one or two of the:n have got crackjaw names 
as long as your arm.” 

“ But don’t you want a microscope to look 
at them through ?” queried Wood. 


“ Well, of course it’s better,” answered the 
other shortly; “but what's the use of a 
microscope if you haven't got any slides to 
look at? Besides, it’s jolly interesting to 
show them as they are, and be able to point 
to a little speck of dust and tell people it’s a 
wasp’s wisdom tooth, or a bee’s eyebrow. 
Now, who'll have them?” 

Mobsley, I am sure, did not really want 


the slides; but, with a gush of public spirit, 
he bid a shilling, and they were handed 
over, 

“Romulus and Remus” now jointly 
offered a box of paints for our consideration. 
The twins evidently painted after the manner 
of most boy artists ; they dispensed altogether 
with a palette, flooding the paints themselves 
with dirty water, and sucking their brushes 
between every change of colour: this gave 
the box rather the appearance of having 
been left outside during a week’s heavy rain. 

“I say,” murmured Gale, “ have you been 
playing boats with this thing?” 

“No, it’s all square,” answered “ Romu- 
lus”; “the paints are all right when you 
come to use’em. What’s the bidding ?” 

No one made any offer until Fraser planked. 
down the shilling he had just received from 
Mobsley for the slides, and so became the 
possessor of the article. 

I came next with an ornamental pen-box, 
which I prized greatly from the fact that it 
hada real lock. The key was one of those com- 
mon little things with one ward, everybody 
on earth possesses a duplicate ; yet the pen- 
box had been a strong room in which I had 
stored my few treasures, and I sighed as I 
handed it over to the Joneses in exchange for 
a shilling. Gale now produced a book 
entitled “ Uncle John’s Talks with the Chil- 
dren,” which he had the audacity to describe 
as ‘‘one of the best things ever written.” 
The volume was received with a dead silence 
which in time grew positively oppressive. 
Everyone seemed to doubt ‘ Uncle John’s” 
powers as a conversationalist, and not a 
single offer was made. At length I caught 
Fraser’s eye; thera was no help for it, I 
planked down my shilling, and received the 
book. 

Brewer now put up a little silver charm 
containing a fragment of the Atlantic cable, 


for which Gale paid a shilling. Wood 
followed with a blotting-case which he never 
used; it had been given him as a birthday 
present, and he would no more have thought 
of soiling its clean white pages than he 
would of blotting a letter on his Sunday 
collar ; still, he sacrificed it for the good of 
the cause, and Brewer secured it for a 
shilling, though it was certainly worth half- 
a-crown. This was the last “ lot,” and we 
remained for some moments examining our 
New possessions. Mobsley was vainly en- 
deavouring to make something out of his 
microscope slides by holding them up to the 
light, while I was gazing rather ruefully at 
the picture of a gentleman with faultless sido 
whiskers addressing a group of very angelic- 
looking children, whose faces one longed 
to rub over with an inky blackboard duster. 

“ And now,” said Fraser briskly, “ let's 
reckon up what we've made. Hand over the 
money.” 

“I haven't anything,” said Mobsley: 
“that shilling was the last I had.” 

“ Well, who's got it?” 

“I suppose I have,” murmured Wood; 
“but I don’t see why I should stump up 
unless the others do.” 

“I hadn’t any money to start with,” said 
Brewer, ‘and the bob I got for my Atlantic 
cable I paid to Wood for his blotter.” 

“But what rot!’ cried Fraser. ‘“ Here 
we've been selling things for the benefit of the 
cricket club, and now you all say you’ve got 
no money !” 

After a lengthy and heated 
discussion the truth of the 
situation dawned upon us. 
No one except Mobsley had 
had a penny to bless himself 
with, each thinking it suffi- 
cient tc contribute some arti- 
cle to the sale. Mobsley’s 
shilling had been passed from [} 
hand to hand, and we had & 
simply been exchanging pos- 
sessions. Mobsley had bought 
some slides, and Wood had 
sold his blotter; as for the 
others, Fraser had changed 
his slides for a box of paints, 
the Joneses their paints for 
a pen-box; Gale a book for 
a watch-chain charm, and 
Brewer his bit of Atlantic cable for an orna- 
mental blotter; while I had bartered my 
precious pen-box for that book of sweetly 
good advice. 

When this extraordinary state of affairs 
became known there was an outburst of dis- 
content; everyone wished to regain his 
former possessions, and a general exchange 
might have been effected had not Gale abso- 
lutely and doggedly refused to take back 
“Uncle John.”” This of course made it im- 
possible to carry out the suggestion, and so 
Mobsley’s shilling finally found a resting-place 
in the pocket of Wood. 

The entire blame was laid on Fraser—it 
was his project, and the fault-finders declared 
that he must have seen from the first what 
was going to happen; even Wood turned 
against him, and expressed a wish that he 
would “ give over acting.” Perhaps the two 
persons who had suffered most from the 
transaction were Mobsley and myself—he 
paying his last shilling for some useless 
microscope slides, and I having exchanged 
my pen-box for what no mortal boy could 
ever read. Nevertheless, we forbore to turn 
against Fraser. We felt that his motives were 
sincere; and co, leaving the others to cool 
down at their leisure, we strolled off towards 
the stable, and there, strange to eay, found 
ourselves mixed up in a fresh trouble which 
for the time being caused us to forget the un- 
fortunate result of the auction. 

Things often seem to go by contrarics. 
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Mobsley was destined to enter a large pork- 
butchering business, in view of which Nature 
had implanted in him a tender love for ani- 
mal life, seldom seen in a boy. Everything 
that ran, flew, hopped, or crawled was dear to 
Mobsley. He was not deeply versed in natural 
history, and knew no long names of classes 
and sub-kingdoms; but, like the Ancient Mari- 
ner, at the sight of “ happy living things ” he 
* blest them unaware.” It would require a 
separate chapter to give a list of his various 
pets, concerning which remarkable stories 
might be told. That very term he had been 
keeping ten caterpillars in a cardboard box 
in our bedroom. One night, after feeding 
them, he left the lid off, and in the morning 
the whole family had disappeared. One was 
found resting on the edge of the looking- 
glass after the fatigues of what must have 
been at least a six-yard journey ; but though 
we hunted high and low, we never discovered 
either of its nine companions. It was not 
very pleasant, after the light had been put out, 
to lie awake expecting wandering caterpillars 
to come crawling over your face; andso Fraser 
forbade any repetition of what he called 
“keeping wild-beast shows in the bedroom.” 

For the last two terms Mobsley’s affections 
had been lavished upon three white mice, 
which lived in a soap-box on a high window- 
sill in the day boys’ cloak-room. They were 
of uncertain gender, and we called them 
“Reading,” “ Writing,” and “ Arithmetic.” 
In spite of rather bad manners, as for in- 
stance getting bodily into the saucer and 


walking about in their bread-and-milk, they 


were lovable little beasts. ‘ Arithmetic” es- 
pecially was a favourite of ours; he hada 
funny little piebald patch on his sleek white 
body ; and when put to crawl about on your 
shoulder, would come poking his pink nose 
into your neck, in the most unconcerned and 
sociablo manner. When we had nothing 
better to do, we took them out for an airing, 
though ever since the day when “ Reading” 
had given us endless trouble by taking it into 
his silly little white head to explore the 
inside of the dining-room piano, we had given 
them outdoor exercise in the garden. 

“ Bring out the mice,” said Fraser, “and 
Iet’s make them climb trees.” 

Mobsley went to fetch his pets. A few mo- 
ments later we heard a cry of astonishment ; 
and he came rushing out with the box in his 
hands. 

“ They're dead!” he cried. “Dead! ... 
all three of them!” 

“ What?” exclaimed Fraser. 

Mobsley put the box down on the ground, 
and we knelt down to examine it. It was only 
too true; in that half of the cage which we 
called the parlour “ Reading” and“ Writing” 
were lying on their backs, with a pathetic 
eurve in their pink paws; while poor little 
“ Arithmetic” was discovered just inside the 
bedroom, as though he had crawled there to 
die, and expired in the effort. 

“ Something must have got at them, and 
killed them.” 
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“ There are no marks,” answered Mobsley 
huskily. “Not a scratch.” 

“ Well, then, some fellow's done it,” con- 
tinued Fraser ; “ and not long ago, either, for 
they’re still warm.” 

“I know who it is—it’s that beast Simp- 
son; and he did it because of that row we 
had with him after the tea-mecting.” 


We all burs out into a passionate storm 
of abuse and threats. Simpson should be 
thrashed, kicked, pumped on; his favourite 
Possessions should be destroyed, and the ink- 
jar upset over the contents of his desk; even 
I (whose ears had been boxed that very morn- 
ing by a day boy not nearly Simpson's size) 
announced my intention of tying him to the 
playground seat, and pelting him with rotten 
oranges. 

In the midst of this demonstration, who 
should appear upon the scene but Simpson 
himself, walking down the path arm in arm 
with Bowden. 

“Hallo!” said the latter. ‘ What's up? 
What are you chaps quarrelling about? 
Little boys shouldn’t show naughty 
tempers!" 

Fraser was bubbling over with wrath ; under 
such circumstances a tooth for a tooth was 
his motto, and a big back tooth if possible. 

“We aren't quarrelling,” he yelped. “ And 
you know very well what’s up —at Icast Simp- 
son does. What have you been doing to 
Mobsley's mice ? ” 

Bowden and his friend stared at each other 
in apparent astonishment; then the former 
calmly stepped forward, and peering into the 
cage picked up poor “ Writing ” by the tail. 

“ Well, Inever !’’ he said; “ the little beg- 
gars are dead!” 

“Of course they are!” spluttered Fraser. 
“ Simpson’s killed ’em ; I know he has.” 

Simpson was standing with a paper bag in 
his hand, munching biscuits. 

“ What rot! ’* he answered. ‘“ Bowden and 
T have been out all the afternoon ; we walked 
to Penston and back. There, sec for your- 
self.” As he spoke he held out the paper 
bag, which bore the inscription, “ J. Hollis, 
Baker and Confectioner, Penston.” 

Here was certainly sufficient evidence to 
prove the truth of his statement: the two 
boys could not possibly have walked to 
Penston and back in less than two hours ; 
and the mice had evidently not been dead a 
quarter of that time. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Fraser,’ remarked 
Bowden, “ you're getting rather too fond of 
slanging people without any cause when 
you’ve got a grudge against them. If I were 
Simpey, I’d go and complain to Medlar.” 

With a parting sneer the speaker turned 
upon his heel; for once he seemed to have 
right on his side, and, what with the ridicu- 
lous termination to the auction, and this last 
unfortunate occurrence, coming on the same 
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afternoon, Fraser’s star certainly did not seem 
to be inthe ascendant. The evident deter- 
mination on the part of the Fates not to coun- 
tenance our cricket club, and this sudden 
and mysterious end which had come to 
“ Reading,” “ Writing,’ and “ Arithmetic,” 
weighed heavily upon our hearts. After even- 
ing study Fraser and I wandered out in the 


deepening twilight for a breath of fresh air ; 
the door of the cloak-room was open; we 
wandered inside, and saw a solitary figure 
leaning face to the wall underneath the 
window. 

What was the worth of three white mice? 
you may ask.... Well, a great deal at 
Hanover House, where there was little to 
take an interest in when lessons were fin- 
ished. 

“Come away,’ I whispered, plucking at 
my companion’s arm. ‘ He's blubbing.” 

Fraser, however, went over and took the 
mourner by the arm. 

“Cheer up, Mobsley!”” he said. ‘ Look 
here, I’ve got a grand idea. Next term, when 
my brother comes back from sea, I’m going 
to ask him to bring mea monkey, and we'll 
have it between us. One of the real mischie- 
vous sort, that you have to keep chained up, 
and that pull old gentlemen’s wigs off, and 
smash crockery. It'll be a prime lark!” 

Fraser ‘always had some bright project in 
view, the very mention of which was caleu- 
lated to lighten heavy hearts—some fascin- 
ating scheme, which, when Hope's anchor 
was lost, he would send on board like a strong 
tow-rope wherewith to drag us froma lee 
shore of dark despair. Asa matter of fact, 
the monkey never came to break Miss ‘Trigg’s 
best china, but the mention of it eaused Mobs- 
ley to wipe his eyes on the “Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada” (or rather on a spirited 
picture of that great sea fight), and forget for 
the time being the sorrowful fate of his little 
friends. 

On the following day it was decided that 
“ Reading,” “ Writing.” and “Arithmetic” 
should be awarded a State funeral, which it 
was agreed should take place soon after four 
o’clock, when the day boys had departed, as 
we feared lest they should be guilty of too 
much levity, and perhaps turn the ceremony 
into an unseemly romp. The interment was 
to be made in a corner of the playground, 
close under the boards, on which an inscrip- 
tion might be cut; and there, for all I know, 
it may remain to this very day, carved in 
jagged, straggling characters... . 

“R. W.axp A. Jone 20, 187-” 
* Romulus ” and Ldug the grave, using the 
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schoolroom poker for a pick, and an old iron 
spoon for a shovel. We were grubbing away 
with these tools when suddenly some one 
spoke to us, and, looking up, we saw Mr. 
Greenaway's new man leaning over the boards 
just above our heads. 

“Hallo! What are you a-doing of?” he 
asked. He had looked over the partition, and 
exchanged a few words with us on several 
occasions since the afternoon when we first 
made his acquaintance. We hardly knew 
whether to like or dislike the fellow, but in 
this instance he seemed amicably disposed 
towards us, and we answered his inquiry by 
describing the doleful ceremony which was 
about to be performed. 

The stranger seemed mightily amused at 
the project. 

“ Well, I declare!” he exclaimed, laughing. 
“Tf I won't stay here and see it! When it's 
over you ought to fire three volleys in the 
air, like they do over the sodgers. Never 
mind—you wait. He! He!” 

Though we did not notice it at the time, 
the speaker's face was flushed, and there was 
a faint odour of spirits perceptible in his 


immediate neighbourhood. He was not 
actually intoxicated, but had taken sufficient 
to render him a trifle flighty in his words 
and actions. 

Ten minutes la’er the mournful procession 
formed up in the stable, and moved slowly 
down the garden path. Gale and Bowden 
marched first, playing a tremulous solo ona 
comb and penny whistle, which occasionally 
bore some slight resemblance to the “ Dead 
March.” ‘“ Romulus and Remus,” Fraser, 
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and myself came next, supporting the four 
corners of a towel on which was laid the 
coffin, an old slate-pencil box. Mobsley 
followed as chief mourner, and the other 
three brought up the rear. Mr. Greenaway’s 
man was still looking over the top of the 
partition, and as the cortege entered the 
playground he began to weep aloud in such 
a very realistic, and at the same time comical 
manner, that even Mobsley’s long face 


broadened out into agrin. The rest of us 
were convulsed with laughter, while the man 
buried his face in his hands, giving vent to 
the most heartrending sobs, and, leaning over, 
seemed to shed actual tears into the open 
grave. 

In a very indecorous manner we consigned 
the remains of poor “Reading,” “ Writing,” 
and “ Arithmetic” to their last resting-place. 

“That'll do,” said Fraser, who was simply 
exploding at the groans, gurgles, and queer 
antics of the stranger. “ That'll do; now fill 
in the earth.” 

“ Wait 2 minute,” said a voice above ; “ we 
must have a proper finish.” 

Bang!... Bang!... Bang! 

Everyone nearly jumped out of his skin. 
“Romulus” grabbed hold of my arm, and 
Simpson and Wood fell over each other and 
rolled upon the ground. The air was full of 
smoke. The man had fired three shots from a 
revolver just above our heads, and the sharp 
reports still rang in our ears, like the shrill 
blast of a whistle. 

“I say!” cried Fraser; “what's that 
for?” 

“That!” answered the other, laugh- 
ing boisterously; “why, that’s the 
three volleys fired over the grave; 
Now it's all been done rroper.”” 

We calmed down, and turned to 
finish our task, the stranger still watch. 
ing us, and chuckling at the succes} 
of his unexpected participation in the 
proceedings. 

“Tsay, Mop,” remarked Fraser, 
“give me that spoon.” 

“What spoon? And who are you 
a-calling ‘Mop’? Here, what d’you 
mean?” 

It was the man who had spoken, 
in sharp angry tones. All the mirth 
had suddenly died out of his face, and 
he glared down at us with knitted 
brows. 

“ T was only asking Brewer for that 
old iron spoon,” answered Fraser, in 
astonishment. 

“ Who's Brewer?” 

“ That chap there.” 

“And what makes you call him 
‘Mop ?2” 

“Because he had an anonymous 
letter the other day signed ‘S.,’ and 
it began ‘ Dear Mop.’ ”” 

“It did!” cried the man, greatly excited. 
“Why, hang it all! that letter was meant for 
me! My name’s Brewer—Charles Brewer.’ 

“And are you called ‘ Mop’ ? ” asked Mobs- 
ley innocently. 

“Never you mind!” shouted the other in 
arage. ‘I want my letter! What business 
have you got with it? Bring it here this 
instant, or ['H—I’ll come over and fetch iy 
myself.” 

Awed by this sudden outburst, Brewer 


ran to his desk, and, having brought the 
letter, handed it up to his strange namesake. 

The latter glanced it hurriedly through, 
then stared at the address. 

“Just like those dunderheaded postmen,” 
he muttered; and cramming the epistle into 
his pocket, bestowed a parting scowl upon us, 
and disappeared from view behind the 
boarding. 7 
(Tobe continued.) 
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A STORY 


r was a Friday evening on which Mr. 
Rautson made such a large purchase in 
pencils. On Saturday night Alec came round, 
eager to pour into Sandy's ears a discovery, 
4a it seemed, of his own. 

Letham, you will see, if you can find it on 
the map, is no more than some hour’s walk 
trom the coast, at the opening of a sandy 
estuary, with low cliffs extending on one side, 
Where there are cliffs upon the shore of a 
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SANDY'S SECRET: 
OF SCOTTISH 


By Ascotr R. Horr, 


Author of “A Wreck on Shore,” “ The MeRickshavws,” ete, 


CHAPTER It. 
rough sea, there are apt to be caverns ; and one 
of these was here known as the “Smuggler’s 
Cave,” a title perhaps owed to youthful 
imagination, for the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant did not connect it with any par- 
ticular desperado. 

Now Alec's father, a mason by trade, hap- 
pened to be working at a sea-wall several 
miles from the town; and on that Saturday 
Alec had been sent a message to him, As he 
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sauntered along the cliffs on his way back, 
he had looked over to see—what did he see? 
The schoolmaster and the Pirate stealing out 
of the Smuggler’s Cave, all unaware what 
eyes were upon them from abovo. Mr. Peebles 
carried a hammer, and a bag so heavily 
weighted that he had to sling it over his 
shoulder. ‘The Pirate, for his part, had a 
gun, and no doubt bristled all over with con- 
cealed weapons. After muttering in each 
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other's ears, and looking anxiously round to 
make sure they were not observed, they had 
separated ; then, as soon as the schoolmaster 
took the winding path up the cliff, Alec had 
bolted for shelter into an abandoned quarry 
behind, and saw no more. 

But had he not seen enough? Alec acted 
the scene, picturing it in a mixture of school- 
boy vernacular and of high flown phrases 
drawn from his favourite romances. After 
their extensive course of adventurous litera- 
ture, both boys had not the least difficulty 
in guessing to what these indications pointed. 
There must, of course, be a treasure, or some- 
thing of the kind, concealed in the cave, and 
that would be the secret. A regular smuggler's 
hoard of cutlasses, gunpowder, brandy, and 
such like, was too much to hope for. But no 
doubt the Pirate kept here a chest full of 
silver ingots, or a bag of Spanish doubloons ; 
and Mr. Peebles had somehow won the 
privilege of crying “ Halvers!’’ What ingots 
precisely were, or doubloons, neither Alec 
nor Sandy knew; but their eyes shone at 
the vague idea of dazzling heaps of gold 
and silver. They had even some inkling 
of what the Pirate could want with so many 
pencils—no doubt to calculate the enormous 
hoard for a fair division ! 

“ Maybe, it was what came on shore oot 0’ 
that steamer that was wrecked on Hal- 
lowe'en,” said Sandy. ‘I heard them say it 
was frae Sooth America, and that’s whaur 
they get the gold and silver, isna’ it?” 

“Man, it'll ha’ been buried here for 
thousands 0’ years !"’ suggested his companion, 
@s @ more romantic view. ‘ Onyway, we've 
as goo] a right to seek for it a3 onybody. 

“¢Them that finds, keeps! Them that 
loses szeks !’” chuckled Sandy. 

“ And them trying to mak’ oot that pirates 
was a’ stuff and havers! Man, that was 
just to pit us off the scent o’ their treasure.” 

“ T shudna’ wonder,” said Sandy. 

Alec, much pleased by his own discrimina- 
tion and at having got on this track of the 
mystery for himself, was keen to follow it 
up; and Sandy soon became kinlled by his 
friend’s hopes. They agreed that, in a matter 
of such importance, it would be well not to 
say a word to any human being, not even to 
the boys at school. They had a secret of 
their own now, and, if it came to anything, 
the profit and the glory would be the greater 
for being kept to themselves. Next Saturday, 
wet or fine, they promised each other to pay 
a visit to the cave and ransack every corner 
of it, “or perish in the attempt,” as Alec 
quoted with enthusiasm. They had to bridle 
their impatience till this whole holiday came 
round, as the evenings were still too short to 
allow of such an expedition after school 
hours. 

It was as well that next week was one of 
wet, stormy evenings, for the two cronies 
spent all their spare hours in preparing for 
the great enterprise, or in poring over the 
current numbers of their favourite periodicals, 
where they found no less than three cases in 
point. Each of the three stories had a gloomy 
cave ; but in one the contents were guarded 
by a ghost; another was occupied by real live 
smugglers, intruders on whose privacy were 
never likely to be heard of again; while the 
roof of the third fell in just as the daring 
explorcr had uncovered a barrel filled to the 
brim with dollars, which made an ending 
hard to clear up satisfactorily when “ con- 
tinued in our next.” 

None of these instances seemed very en- 
couraging; but the would-be adventurers did 
not allow themselves to be disheartened. As 
equipment Sandy was able to supply a dark 
lantern ; and Alec contributed a rusty pistol, 
without any lock, as was of the less con- 
sequence since he had no ammunition for it; 
but who would think of visiting a smuggler’s 
cave entirely unarme 1? When the time came, 
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he undertook to provide, from his father's 
tools, a hammer and a trowel; Sandy had 
suggested a pickaxe and a spade, but these 
implements were too heavy for carrying so 
far, not to speak of the danger of betraying 
their purpose. As for food, both boys could 
command a ration of bread, oatmeal cakes, 
and cheese, with which their parents were 
willing to get rid of them for the best part 
of the weckly holiday. In addition, Sandy 
coaxed out of his mother some apples that 
formed part of her stock in trade, too sour 
and small to meet a ready sale even for the 
halfpennies of strong-stomached youth. If 
they were hungry, to pull a turnip from the 
fields would be a light matter for lads am- 
bitious to have a handling of a smuggler's 
hoard. 

The eventful day dawned grey and calm; 
but they had still to curb their eagerness for 
a few hours, since it was Sandy’s Saturday- 
morning task to take round the weekly papers. 
This duly done, for Sandy was a good boy of 
business, careful to make no mistakes, even 
with his head full of hidden treasure, he was 
at liberty to start on the grand adventure. 
Alec met him just outside the town, carrying 
in a frail basket their various instruments of 
exploration ; then no more time was lost. 
Shunning the high-road, they took deserted 
and devious paths towards the sea, so as not 
to be seen or questioned on the errand which 
kept their tongues going like a sec-saw all the 
way. 

Arrived at the cliffs, the first thing they 
did was to eat up the rest of their provisions, 
part having already been consumed on the 
road. Then they easily scrambled down to 
the rough beach, carrying shoes and stock- 
ings in their hands, the better to pick their 
steps along the trickling rocks and beds of 
slippery tangle. Wadivg, jumping, and climb- 
ing, they passed several pools hidden among 
miniature ridges and reefs, till they reached 
the mouth of the cave, a black hole about 
twelve fect high, its entrance stained by 
lichens and overhung by a crumbling brow, on 
which a few half-withered bushes showed the 
blighting of the salt spray. 

“It's back water!” declared Sandy with 
satisfaction, but here he was mistaken, for 
the tide had already turned; and the wetness 
of the rocks was due toa recent shower which 
these hardy lads had hardly noticed as they 
came along. 

“That's a’ right!’’ echoed Alec. .“ We 
have several hours before us; and not a 
moment is to be lost.” 

Still, however, now that they were at their 
goal, neither of them seemed very ready to 
enter. Alec suggested that the schoolmaster 
or the Pirate might also be taking advantage 
of Saturday to visit the cave again, and might 
catch them at this “Open Sesame ’’ business. 
Sandy clambered up the bank of cliff and 
down, from the top of which he could see a 
mile over the flat country behind, and came 
back to report that the coast was clear. But 
now Alec raised another question. 

“If there was a bogle inside?” he whispered. 

“Hoots !’’ snorted Sandy, lighting the 
lantern. “ Bogles in the middle o’ the day ! 
Come on, man!” 

“Well, gang you first- you've got the 
light.” 

“Twill, if you’re henxed,” said Sandy, and, 
without more ado, boldly led the way over 
the smooth ledge of rock that formed the 
threshold, Alec sticking close behind him 
with uneasy looks on either side, as if he 
feared to see a smuggler, alive or dead, 
spring out upon them from the dark recesses 
of the cave. 

“ What's that?” he cried with a start, as 
something dashed by his head, escaping into 
the open air. 

“ Hoots ! it'll be a doo or a wee gull,” said 
Sandy; and indeed a small flock of rock 


pigeons came flapping out, disturbed by the 
light. 

Alec having recovered from this scare, 
they advanced cautiously up the sloping bed 
of wet seaweed and sicnes that formed the 
floor. To either side the glimmer of the 
lantern fell on dark, creviced, oozing walls, 
the lower part of which, crusted by shell-fish, 
showed how they were washed by the sea at 
high tide. So far they could have seen just 
as well without the lantern; but who would 
s2arch for a smuggler's treasure by daylight ? 
Overhead, where the roof opened into a dark 
hollow vault, the boys sawdimly some masses 
of lighter stone, hanging down like icicles, 
stalactites formed by the trickling of water 
from above, that now and then dripped with 
a dull plash into the sloppiness underneath, 
the only sound that broke the silence of this 
damp, close place. 

“ They didna’ sleep here?” whispered Alec, 
with a shudder, meaning the smugglers. 

“No likely!” said Sandy. “ They would 
sleep on board their lugger. This would be 
just for hiding cargoes and treasures in, 
and burying the revenue officers after ao 
fight.” 

But while he so far indulged his imagina- 
tion, Sandy was taking a practical survey of 
the cave, asresult of which he called his com: 
rade’s attention to the fact that most of it 
would be under water every tide, and that in 
this part it was useless to look for any 
valuablee. They pushed forward, then, till, 
about twenty yards on, the funnel-shaped 
opening narrowed to its end, and the seaweed 
and drift gave place to patches of pebbles and 
sand. At the bottom the rocks were com. 
paratively dry, contracting into a deep cleft 
in which the boys could hardly stand up- 
right. Here, Sandy pronounced, must be 
their hunting-ground. 

“T wudna’ care to be here ma lane,” he 
confessed. “ It’s just like the place the Black 
Band had for keeping their prisoners chained 
to the rock, and the roar o' the waves ootside 
drooned their screams for help.” 

“And d'ye mind in the ‘ Blue-bearded Buc- 
cancer,’ hoo there was a brass ring in the 
darkest corner of his cave ; and they pu’ed up 
a trap-door, and found a winding staircase, on 
which their footsteps rang hollow as in a 
tomb?” 

“And there was naething doon below but 
a hantle o’ skeletons. Fegs! I wudna’ fash 
mysel’ for sic a treasure as that.” 

“ Ay, but the Buccaneer had a pouch full 
of gold rings and bracelets tied round his 
neck, that sank him till the bottom when he 
was seeking to escape.” 

“Well, let's look! Rings and gold brace- 
lets are no to be foond just by blethering 
aboot them.” 

They set about the search without further 
delay, Alec now having so far got over his 
qualms as to yield himself to the romantic 
associations of the scene. He, being a 
mason’s son, took it on him to ply the 
hammer, while Sandy held the lantern, that 
stowed them nothing but the bare walls of 
rock, over which they tapped and poked and 
peeped and felt in vain for any sign of a 
smuggler’s hoard. Then Sandy took a tarn. 
Mounted on his friend's back, he sounded the 
rocks as high up as he could reach, clinging 
to broken ledges and knocking away project- 
ing corners with quite superfluous energy, but 
finding nothing more valuable than wreaths 
of dank moss to repay him for some loss of 
his own skin, not to speak of damage to his 
corduroy breeches. At length the searchers 
broke off to hold a council. 

“They'll have lifted it,” said Alec dole- 
fully. “That'll be what the master had in 
his bag last Saturday.” 

But Sandy had more sanguine perseverance, 
whilst his practical sense suggested that a 
treasure small enough to be carried off by one 


man in a bag would not be worth keeping in 
acave. 

“Maybe it’s in a kist, buried under the 
sand; then they come and howk it up and 
tak’ awa’ a puckle at a time.” 

“I wish we hadna’ eaten a’ the cheese and 
bread,” remarked Alec. 

“Wha cares about eating when the 
treasures o’ the Spanish Main may be under 
oor vera feet!”? exclaimed Sandy, who had 
read about the Spanish Main without clearly 
gathering what it was; and he pulled off 
his jacket to go to work in earnest. It was 
warm work indeed in this stifling hole. 
“I wish we had brought a spud.” 

His idea seemed worth following up, 80 
they took to digging, one with a trowel, the 
other with a sharpened stake they found 
among the driftwood near the mouth. Every 
bit of sand above the tide mark they turned 
up, eagerly expecting at any moment to come 
upon something exciting—a hidden chest, a 
bag of coins, the skeleton of a revenue officer, 
or what not. But all their digging was 
thrown away, and they were quite at a loss 
to guess what Mr. Peebles had come to fetch 
hence on the previous Saturday. The cave 
appeared to be rich in no greater rarities 
than limpets and dulse. 

An hour or two, perhaps more, they must 
have been at work, off and on. Alec, 
growing tired of it, had taken to striking 
sparks with the back of his knife against the 
walls of the dark recess behind. Sandy, on 
his knees, was searching a strip of pebbles 
in the hopes of coming upon some garnet 
or other not very precious gem such as 
occasionally did turn up on the beach here- 
abouts. All at once he exclaimed— 

“ Here’s a diamond!” 

“Let’s look !’’ cried Alec; and by the light 
of the lantern they eagerly examined this 
find, which a momentary sparkle had deceived 
Sandy into thinking of value. “It’s just a 
chnekie stone!” the other boy declared. 

“Your e’en are nae better than chuckie 
stones!” retorted Sandy, and they moved 
down to the mouth of the cave, to get a 
little more light on the subject. 

In the daylight, it soon appeared that 
Sandy’s diamond was nothing but a dull 
crystal embedded in a bit of common stone. 
But now they had something else to think of. 
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As they approached the opening, a rush of 
spray showered over their bare feet; and to 
their dismay they saw that while they were 
sounding, and searching, and digging so 
intently at the back of the cave, the tide had 
crept up to its mouth. The sloppy rocks 
over which they had approached it stood up 
here and there as tiny islands; and the shore 
in front of them was a sheet of water washing 
forwards into the entrance. 

“We canna’ get oot!” cried Alec in 
consternation. 

“ We mauna’ stay in!’’ answered Sandy, 
leaning forward to cast a rapid glance before 
him and to each side. But there seemed no 
getting out except by swimming, and neither 
of them had learned to swim. The mouth 
of the cave sloped into a basin or “ pot” 
among the rocks, through which the advanc- 
ing tide rushed with a swirl, and had already 
turned this hollow into a pool several feet 
deep. 

“Jump!” cried Sandy, fixing his eyes on 
a ledge of rock that still stood only half sub- 
merged, a few feet away. ‘“ Let me come by, 
if you are feared.” 

But a second look showed him, too, that 
the leap was beyond his power, with nothing 
better to take off from than the slippery 
seaweed, and the chance of falling short out 
of his depth, as he judged the water to be. 

“We maun just crecp round and stick to 
the rock with oor taes,” le pronounced, after 
further consideration. “I could do it fine, 
if there was naething tofa’ intil. But bide a 
bit!” 

He ran back into the cave to fetch out their 
tools. These they stowed in their pockets ; 
the dark lantern Sandy took between his 
teeth; their boots they knotted by the laces 
round their necks; and thus made ready to 
crawl round the corner of the cliff. There 
was indeed no time to lose, for in the last 
two or three minutes the water was seen to 
have gained on them, running fast into the 
narrow opening of the cave. 

“You first?’ whined Alec. 

“Na, you!” said Sandy. ‘I'll no leave 
you. Grup in your fingers and taes to ony 
crack ye see, and hold on like deith till ye 
can slither along. Man, a real smuggler 


would think nought o’ it!” 
Thus commanded by the stronger spirit, 
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Alec made an attempt at escape. Up to 
his ankles in water, he splashed round the 
corner, trying to find some point of rcck 
that would give him footing. Sandy helping 
with a hoist from behind, he managed to 
stretch himself out hands and feet along the 
face of the clilf, and there stuck spread- 
eagled for a minute or two, his nerves too 
much unstrung for further progress, which, 
indeed, would have been no easy work even 
to a cool and skilful climber. 

Pressed by Sandy to try, he did make one 
effort to move on. But as he failed to find 
fresh footing, a wave broke against his toes, 
startling him out of all resolution. He let 
go with a howl, and slipped into the heaving 
pool below, vainly catching at the smooth 
rocks that made a slide for his downfall. 

“Ow! I'll be drooned!" he opened his 
mouth to cry, but was choked with salt water 
before he could finish the sentence ; and when 
his head bobbed up again, it was to utter 
nothing but gurglings and gaspings that 
would have been laughable if this were any 
laughing matter. 

Sandy was doing his best at a rescue. 
Clinging to the corner of the cave with one 
hand, and leaning forward as far as he could, 
he tried to fish out that tloundering comrade, 
who, in his helpless confusion, only struggled 
further beyond reach. But Sandy had his 
wits about him still. A great string of 
floating tangle offered itself to his hand. This 
he threw towards Alec, who desperately 
clutched it as once more he rose to the sur: 
face. It broke under the strain, but not 
till Sandy had towed him near enough to 
make a grasp at his sleeve, then quickly 
drew him in. Alec kicked and tugged so 
vehemently that he had almost dragged the 
other boy down into the pool, who, however, 
was able to land him safely within his depth, 
and to keep his own footing. As he per- 
formed this friendly office, a wave, rather 
more boisterous than the rest, stirred the 
seething hollow and broke over them, halt 
wetting Sandy through, to be a fitter com- 
panion for the drenched Alec. 

“There!” cried Sandy. “Ye can hang 
yersel’ up to dry. But what silly sumphs we 
were no to think hoo this story was to be 
continued in oor next!" 

(To be continued.) 
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fhe next fish to demand our attention just 
now is the perch, which is the hand- 
somest and the boldest of coarse fish. 

Even the hump on his back hardly detracts 
from his beauty as he glides over the gravel 
between the waving weeds. Notice his 
striking appearance when you have hooked 
him! How he erects his spiky back-tin, 
shakes his head and snaps his jaws, as he 
dashes off to try to escape. 

But before you can note this it will be 
necessary to hook one. Not so easy this'as 
it used to be! In the good old times perch 
were as confident as voracious, but their 
touching confidence has been so often abused 
that the lesson to beware of hooks has at last 
been learned, and large perch can now only 
be taken by the skilled angler, and then only 
when on the feed. aN SN 

The tackle required for perch is quite 
different from that used for roach, but it will 
do for chub and barbel, and should be bought 
suitable for all these, and also for jack on 
occasion, though something special is re- 
quired for heavy pike. 

For perch, chub, barbel, bream, carp, and 
tench, an Indian cane rod 12 or 13 feet 
long, with upright rings, and strong without 
being very heavy, is about the best, though a 
hickory rod is preferred by some. 

A plain check winch is best, and it should 
not be very small, though you need not have 
more than 30 or 40 yards of running line. 
This should be dressed silk, and can be had 
for about 1d. a yard. 

Two yards of gut is enough, and it should 
be of medium thickness, and if the perch are 
shy, the link next the hook may be of the 
finest undrawn gut. The hook, however, 
must be fairly large, as the perch has a big 
mouth; and a large hook shows no more 
with a worm on it than a small one. 

Do not let your worm be quite on the 
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bottom, but adjust your float so that it swims 
about mid-water or a little lower. If you use 
a paternoster, let one hook be within two or 
three inches of the bottom, and the others at 
intervals of about a foot. This method of 
fishing is gool in deep water. 

A paternoster is a gut line with a weight 
at the end, and with hooks fastened on short 
bits of stout gut sticking out from it at inter- 
vals, and baited with worms, gentles, or min- 
nows. 

At the shops you can buy this sort of 
tackle, and you will find little round bits of 
bone fastened to the knots of the gut, and the 
hooks looped on these. This is very con- 
venient, and can easily be imitated. 

Tf fish are extra shy, a glass jar containing 
live minnows, and closed at the top, may be 
lowered into a perch hole, and will attract 
the fish, and may enable you to take some 
by a bait let down close by. 

In some waters perch will take a spinning 
bait, natural or artificial, very well, and this 
is by far the nicest way to fish. A spoon or 
minnow may be bought for sixpence or less, 
and if thrown out skilfully and drawn back 
in a natural way, will afford capital sport. 
You will be likely to catch jack when fishing 
in this way; and if you see these fish about 
it is best to put on gimp, or wire, next your 
hook, or the line may be bitten; though I 
have taken five-pound pike on fine gut. 

Perch will gometimes take a fly quite 
freely, especially in the evening. The coach- 
man and the red palmer are best for perch, 
and the fly should be kept in rapid motion. 
When you have taken one perch continue in 
the same place, as they swim in shoals, and 
be very careful not to lose a fish, as that is 
often fatal to further sport. = 

Take care of your fish, and get them cooked 
if you can; for they are good firm eating, 
much better than roach. Cook them in the 


seales, and skin them after, for the scales are 
very hard to remove, Perch, if small, may be 
fried like roach; but large fish of any sort 
are generally better if boiled. 

Chub are caught, in the autumn, chiefly 
with cheesc-paste; and they are beginnins, 
now to get into deeper water than the swift 
runs, under boughs, which they frequent in 
the summer, 

You must be careful in approaching a chub- 
hole, as they are shy of footsteps. It is 
generally best to fish from some distance 
above them, using a fine line slightly 
greased, and fishing Nottingham. style—that 
is, letting the line out from the winch, as the 
float travels down the stream, and yet keep- 
ing the light line nearly tant. 

A worm is sometimes used, instead of 
cheese-paste, and you are then likely to take 
barbel also; but for barbel-fishing specially 
you would select rather heavier water, and 
with a yravel bottom rather than elay. If 
you hook either of these fish all your skitl 
will be required to avoid breakage, but after 
the first rush a chub will give little trouble, 
while a barbel will keep boring away indefi- 
nitely,and perhaps break you after all. It is 
a more enduring fish than the chub; but 
either a chub or a barbel, if full grown, may 
be considered a foeman worthy of your steel 
hooks. 

When you have secured one of these prizes, 
however, the best thing you can do with it 
is to put it pack alive, to give some sport 
another time ; for if a barbel is unpalatable. a 
chub is, if possible, more so. 

The first, though nasty, is firm in flesh, 
while a chub is like a bundle of wood stuffed 
with needles! 

When chub or barbel fishing you will offer 
get large dace and roach, and sometime < 
perch and even tench or bream; while 
carp and trout are not unknown as yietimm 3 
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to the chub-fisher; so variety may be ex- 
pected. 

If you get hold of a good jack, when perch 
fishing with line bait, be careful how you 
handle it; for the teeth cut like razors, and 
the jaw is powerful. 

We have not left much space to speak of 
smaller fry, such as dace and gudgcon. In- 
deed, the dace caught in autumn are often 
large specimens, of half a pound or more. 
They are often taken when roach fishing; 
and sometimes are found with gudgeon, but 
these latter are small. 

The gudgeon is well worth the young 


EE CUR Se 


uy sit and twiddle your thumbs when you 

have an unoccupied moment? This 

is not a riddle, but a plain, straightforward 
question. 

You will probably answer, thumb-twiddling 

is not your habit. Quite right, too, it is an 


idiotic practice, that any duffer can accom- 
plish. 


‘Try twiddling your hands, only in the 


Fie... 


reverse way, and you will have a task that 
wiil cost you some pains to accomplish 
successfully. I don’t say you will have 
effected much when you have succeeded, 
beyond a strengthening of your will power, 
but, at any rate, you will have prevented 
your hands from being idle, and consequently, 
uccording to Dr. Watts, you will have escaped 
a temptation to indulge in mischief, and this 
in the case of some boys is no small matter. 

Fig. 1 will show you the position your 
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angler’s atteition, for, though small, it is a 
most toothsome morsel, much like to the 
smelt in taste. 

It takes a tiny worm best, but gentles will 
do. Fish on the bottom and prefer gra- 
velly streams, not very deep; and use fine 
tackle and a small hook. If you rake the 
bottom a few yards up-stream, the gudgeon 
will be attracted to you. 

These fish abound in the Thames, and more 
of them are probably caught there than any 
other fish; but they are often very small, 
even for gudgeons, some dozens being  re- 
quired to make up a pound weight. 


80 SIMPLE! 


By Somervititr Ginxey, 
Author of © A Regular Cork ri" te, 


1.- SOME pR TRICKS. 

hands are to take on starting. With the index 
finger of the right you are to describe a circle 
in the air towards you, or as shown in the 
direction by the arrow, while with the index 
finger of the left hand you at the same time 
describe a circle away from you. ‘To do this 
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easily and without apparent effort will take 
long practice, and a severe mental struggle, 
for it is surprising how determine:| the two 
But, 


hands seem to be to follow each other. 
for your encouragement, I may 
to be accomplished, and some boys will find 
the task casier than others. ‘The hands are 
drawn as scen by their owner. 

This trick reminds me of one known to most 
boys, which consi of rubbing the forehead 
with the palm of one hand, while you pat the 
chest with the other hand, but it is so easily 
acyuired that it is hardly worth noticing. 

Now look at fig. 2. Place your hands in 
the position there indicated, and then try to 
separate the third ting rs by drawing the tips 
away from contact with cach other, and 
unless you have pecu'iarly constituted bones 
and muscles, like some of those Indian fakirs 


appear to have, you won’t succeed. The 
thumbs, the first fingers. and the little fingers 
are all amenable to your wishes, but the third 
fingers will prove obstinate, until you place 
the second fingers in the same position as the 
rest, when you will find it quite casy to sepa- 
rate the third. 

No. 3 will prove a teaser to some of you, 
I am certain, though it looks easy enough. 
Place the hand in the position as drawn, 
only with the index finger perfectly straight, 
and then bend the top joint, keeping the 
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When gudswon fishing, be wary of perch, 
which sometimes take your bait, and will 
successfully resist any attempt at jerking 
out. 

If you find perch are about, put a small 
gudgeon on suitable tackle, and you may 
secure a large perch, worth more than many 
dozens of your little victims 

There is a fashion growing up now of 
putting all fish back that are not specially 
required, or of exceptional size. This is a 
capital idea, and I advise every angler to 
practise it on suitable occasions. 
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others perfectly rigid, and when—.I say when 
— you have accomplished this, try it with 
the second, third, and little finger in turn, 
and you will have quite enough to occupy 
yourself with on a rainy afternoon. 

No. 4 also looks simple, but it is not. You 
are to open your hand, extending all the 
fingers, at the same time keeping them close 
together, and then shut the little finger 
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closely against the palm, as in the drawing, 
but at the same time never allow the remain- 
ing fingers to Jose touch of each other or to 
bend in the slightest in an inward direction. 
When you have conquered these various 
tasks, you may consider you have not gained 
much after all, but really you will have 


acquired a certain amount of suppleness in 
your fingers which you will find of consider- 
able use should you go in for the revived 
form of an old amusement of our grand- 
fathers, viz. ‘the shadowgraph,” and in any 
case you will have lost nothing by your 
efforts. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHAT TO DO WITH ONE'S PRINTS 
I’ Writing under the above heading, 1 am censcious yhat todo with 
that L or 


Pa wide field for conjecture, There 
are obviously many ways of disposing of the finished 
print. Broadly speaking, these can be narrowed down 
to two, The first applies to the good ones, and consists 
in various iorms of preservation in albums, or ou curds, 
mounts, ete, The second is far more simple, and is 
valuable in the case of bad ones, This is merely to 
car them up and throw them away. 1 do not, low. 
““h [Yopuce to enlarge on this sulyect (which is a 


put into boxes or between the leaves of hoe 
would be chough were it not for the unpl 
that unmounted prints have of rolling the 
which eventually spoils their perfection, 
sure to get more or Jess torn if unrolled often. 
rid of (his habit of rolling themselves up, you cap Lave 


reewurse to two methods, One is to iren the prints, 
putting them face downwanls on a piece of thie ke 
Dlotting-payer.another on the top, and then ironing the 
The other is to “stroke” the prints wit hi 
of a paper-knife, which is best done by placina 
int face downwanis on a blotting-pad. placiycs 
the edge of the knife on its under surface, and drawita ce 
the print from under the knife, pressing the latter dows. 
stealily the while, This is done for a few minutes 4,2 
variuus directious, so as to make the whole of the pri sre 


poss under the kuife, and after a short period of this 
ment the priut will generally lie quite flat, even 
if nothing ie put over it. It really saves ove a good 
deal of trouble if one treats all one's prints like this 
immediately on their becoming dry. 

It is, however, better todo the stroking process after 
the prints have been trimmed, and this trimming is an 
important matter, as the artistic merit of the print 
-gely depeud upon how it is conducted. It is 
an annoying task sometimes to cut off large 
pieces from a print already as small as one wauts it to 
be; but if the picture is a long and narrow one, a good 
deal has to be taken off the top and bottom if it is to 
be of a suitable shape, too much foreground or too 
much sky being inadmissible. 

As to the uctual trimming of the print, this is best 
done with @ sharp knife and a cutting shape of the 
reqaired dimensions. A collection of these shapes 
should be kept, but, personally, I always prefer to use 
one a size larger than the largest plate I employ, and 
cut the print to any shape by simply shifting the glass 
about. Thisis better than cutting them all to the same 
shape and size, which gives them a very formal appear- 
ance when in the album, The under-side of the glass 
cutting-shape should be coated with varnish. This 
peevents it from slipping about over the face of the 
print. There are various arrangements ou the market 
for holding the prints while cutting them, and allowing 
the edges to be easily arranged at right angles. The 
only thing to be added is that tlo knife should be free 
from any notches on its edge, aod have a rather sharp 
point. There are few things more exasperating than 
the jagging or tearing of a really good print by the 
cdge of the knife not being quite smooth and sharp. 

The prints, having been trimmed, require something 
to stick them with if they are to be mounted. Any- 
thing will not do, for if gum is used, it will be liable to 
injure the photo, and if ordinary paste is used, this may 
turn sour, which is worse than the gum. A good way 
of making a paste which will not hurt the print is tu 
make it of gelatine and arrowroot. Of the former we 
want one drachm (Nelson's gelatine is the best to usc), 
and this is placed in cold water for at least an hour. 
It will do no harm if you leave it in all night, Then 
pour off what water is not absorbed, and put the gela- 
tine into a jam-pot in a large saucepan of hot water. 
Take another jam-pot, and put into it 1 oz. of the best 
Bermuda arrowroot and one ounce of warm water. 
Stir this up, and get some one to pour into it 5 oz. of 
boiling water from a kettle. Take care not to ge? it 
lumpy. to avoid which is a matter of experience ; and a 
moot point arises whether it is best to stir it the whole 
time the water is being added, or not to stir it at all 
till the water isallin. In the latter case, you have to 
know the exact amonnt required, as to add more is 
fatal. In this case we know that 5 oz. are wanted, s0 
we are able to do it either way. Anyhow, when your 
arrowroot is made, you must pour it into the other 
jam-pot over the gelatine, and then licat the water in 
the saucepan to boiling. Stir well, and the gelatine 
will soon become {noorporated with the arrowroot. 
When it has simmered for about a quarter of an hour, 
take it off the fire, and ndd ten drops of carbolic acid 
to preserve it. Stir up again, and pour into the pot iu 
which it is proposed to keep it. It is best to strain it 
through muslin as it is poured in. This paste hus the 
merit of not cockling even thin mounts to any extent ; 
a little pressing will flatten them again if it should do 
s to thin ones. The paste has to be melted each time 
it is wanted, by placing the gallipot in n vessel of hot 
water. It will keep for a long time if the pot is kept 
covered. 

In the matter of albums, there is a good deal to be 
left to individual taste. Ialways think the ideal thing 
to do woul be to have an album the leaves of which 
were like reparnte mounts with borders, or plate-suuk. 
This means one page one print, and, of course, if you 
have many prints, you want a number of albums, 80, 
as this makes it a great trouble to find any particular 
print, I have reluctantly abandoned this ides. More- 
over, a difficulty occurs as to the mounts forming the 
leaves being all of the same size. 

Cards and mounts of all kinds are matters of per- 
sonal selection. I may just mention that an easy way 
to make an effective mount to fit any print is to takea 
piece of blue or grey card, and cut a piece of white 
paper abont half an inch larger than the print all 

Now mount the paper on the card (which 
mast, of course, be of a suitable shape) and on the paper 
mount the print. This will look very neat if properly 
carried out. The paper ought to have a plain, dull 
sarface, and the edges must be cut very clean witha 
sharp knife. 

I began hy dividing prints into two classes—the good 
and the bad. Let me divide them now into two other 
classes—those you want and those you don't want. The 
former you will know what todo with, the latter you can 
mount in an album and t it to some hospital, or 
similar charitable institution, for the use of those who 
cannot take photos for themselves, and who will find 
the time pas# more pleasantly for the interest created 
by the work of you and your three-legged friend. 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN AUTUMN AND 
EARLY WINTER. 


By THE Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.Es. 


‘oR once in a way I am going to begin my talk 
with a gramble. 
What a pity it is that 60 many fellows take up ento- 
mology as a hobby, and drop it again as soon as the 
novelty has worn off! They get a net anda box or 
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two; te catch a few butterflies and half a dozen 
moths; they talk largely of what they are going to do 
next year—and then, when next year comes, and you ask 
after the collection, you find that they have forgotten 
all about it, afd turned thelr attention to birds’ eggs, or 
postage-stamps, or something clse of quite a different 
character. 

Now for fellows like these I do not write at all. I 
don't want anyone to collect butterflies, or moths, or 
Deetles, simply for the snkeof making acoliection. And 
though I tell you where to find these creatures, and how 
to catch them, and what to do with them afterwards, I 
do so, not merely that you may lave s0 many boxes 
filled with “specimens, about which you kuow nothing 
but the names, but because I want you to look into the 
great Bouk of Nature, and learn something of the 
marvels which are provided in such rich abundance for 
everyone who will take the trouble to study it. An 
doing thisa collection is often a very great help. So, if 

you are thinking of collecting insects, dear reader, just 
Because you want to collect something, please listen to 
my most earnest pleading, an collect something elso 
instead, Collect something that doesn’t want killing. 
Collect stamps, if you will—and if you are prepared to 
spend unlimited pocket-money—or buttons, or old steel 
pens, or the names of railway engines, or anything else 
you like, Butif the ways and habits of an insect are 
more to you than its dry, dead body transfixed witha 
pin and stuck ina box ; if you would like to know some- 
thing of the marvellous work which insects do in the 
world, and the manner in which they do it; in short, if 
syou want to take up a pursuit which will lead you out 
into the woods and fields and meadows, and bring you 
face to face with the wonders of Creation, and teach 
you all kinds of great lessons, while you scarcely know 
that you are learning, then take up entomology by all 
means. And Ican safely promise you that the more 
you study it, the more its interest will increase, and the 
more pity you will feel for the stupid fellow who reads 
penny dreadfuls,” or smokes, or moons his time away, 
when he might fill it up in this most delightful of all 
possible ways. 

There! My little sermon is ended ; and now I am 
going to tell you what you can do in the way of ento- 
molozy, both out-of-doors and indoors, during the 
months of autumn and early winter. 


Qut-or-Duons —Don't run away with the common 
notion that there is no insect-hunting to be done after 
summer has come to an end. Thereare almost as many 
insects to be found as ever, only they wanta little more 
looking for, Butterflies have all gone to roost for the 
winter, it is true, and you are nut likely to find more 
than an odd Tortoiseshell or two, except by accident ; 
but there are lots of moths to be had right up to Christ~ 
mas, and even afterwards, unless the weather is very 
severe. All through October the ivy blossom will 
prove a grand attraction ; and when this is over, the 
palings by day and the street lamps by night will well 
repay all the attention you can give to them. 

The Herald Moth (Gonoptera libatrir) comes out, 
and often turns up in queer situations. I founa a 
beautiful specimen once sitting un a doorstep in 
Farringdon Street, in the City of London. So docs the 
Sprawler (Petaria cassinea). The last 1 saw was in a 
third-class carriage on the Brighton railway. Potato- 
fields produce the Death's Head Hawk Moth (Acheronti« 
Atropos), which the rustics will often bring you for a 
copper or two; ouly you must remember that they 
nearly always speak of buth the moth aud its cater- 
pillar as “locusts.” Where juniper-bushes abound, 
look out for the Juniper Oarpet ( Thera juniperata), « 
dull brown moth, which may well escape observation. 
Then the Streak (Chestas spartiata) flies among broom ; 
the beautiful: Marvel-du-Jour (Agriopis aprilina) comes 
to sugar; and the Green-brindled Crescent (Miselia 
oxyacanthe) sits on lichen-covered palings, where it is 
very hard to sec. But the great prize among autumn 
moths is the Obscure Dagger (Xylina zinckenti), which 
hus only been taken iu Great Britain about balf a 
dozen times altogether. I once saw a living specimen 
which came to sugar near Dartford, and was boxed by 
its captor in mistake for a Grey Dagger (Acronycta 
psi), which he thought rather a curiosity so late in the 


year. 

Now is the great time for pupa-digging, the require. 
ments for which are a strong garden-trowel, a box 
nearly filled with cotton-wool, a “cast-irov back wit 
a hinge in it,” and an absolutely unlimited stock of 
patience. For one usually begins by going out time 
after time, full of high hopes, and returning home rue- 
fully without any pup at all. I myself made eeven 
fruitless expeditions before I found my firet pupa, and 
then it was ouly that of a blue-bottle! Yet it simply 
makes oue’s mouth water to read of the hauls which 
have been made by collectors who persevered until 
suocess came with experieuce. What do you think of 
sixty pupee from the roots of a single tree? It seems 
fabu'ous, doesn't it? Yet that was the record “ bag ” 
of the Rev. Joseph Greene, who worked hard for many 
yeare at this mode of collecting. Of course, th 
very exceptional ; but still, a fellow who pereeveres, 
and bas the good fortune to live in a: fairly productive 
part of the country, will seldom have much reason to 
complain of want of success. 

Oak, elm, poplar, willow, birch, beech, and ash are 
the best trees for pupa-ligging, especially when they 
stand pretty well by themselves in fields and meadows, 
or iu open places in woods, Trees in the thicker parts 
of woods are altogether useless. The trowel should be 
inserted at about cight inches from the trunk to the 
depth of four, and the sod which is raised must be most 
carefully broken to pieces, Every little nook and 
cranny formed by the roots must be carefully explored. 
Then all loose bark shonid be removed, and a good look- 
out be kept for the cocoons uf those larva which spin 
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up in the chiuks instead of burying themselves in the 
ground. The northern side of a tree is nearly always 
the most productive. Handle your pupa us gently o 
le; don't waggle their tails about in order to. see 
whether they arc alive ; and when you get them home, 
put them in your breeling-eage, and cover them 
lightly with finely sifted carth or silver sand. Ouce a 
fortnight or so it is well to sprinkle the surface lightly 
with water. 

While you are digging for pupe you will probably 
turn up a number of beeties ; anid quite a large col- 
Icvtion of these may be mude by digging in the winter 
months. They ure very fond of lying up in the sods 
which border fences and walls having @ southern or 
western xapect, Alsu they are given to hiding in tho 
cracks and crannies of bark below the surface of the 
ground, Moss, too, of the long, feathery kind is often 
full of beetles during the winter months ; and you can 
tind numbers more by cutting isolated grass tufts, ete., 
in fichly with a butcher's knife, and shaking them over 
a large sheet of paper. Or, instead of the paper, you 
cau take a equare yard of waterproof sheeting, which 
is capital for kneeling upon in damp places, and will 
only cost you 2s. 6d. ‘Then thousands of beetles pass 
the winter in the loose rubbish at the bottoms of curn- 
stacks, just between the stack and the ground. The 
Lest way to examine it is to take a quantity home In a 
bug, warm it for a few minutes before the fire, so as to 
rouse up the inmates, and then spread out just a little 
ata time on a sheet of white paper. Yuu can fish for 
water-beetles, too, during the winter ; and some of my 
own best hauls have been made when I had to breal 
the ice in order to introduce the net. 


Inpoons.—Take the firet opportunity of going care- 
fully over your collection, in order to sce whether it is 
suffering from the attacks of mites, If so—and you can 
always detect the presence of theso pests by the brown 
dust which gathers beneath the infected epeciment— 
not a day must be lost. Take a sheet of blotting-paper, 
saturate it with benzine collas, place it in the box £0. 
that it fs balanced upon the heads of the ping, and then 
shut up the box for twenty-four hours, At the end of 
that time every mite will be dead; but as eggs may 
very possibly have been laid, which will shortly hateh 
out, it will be as well to repeat the process in the course 
of a month or six weeks, 

Renew the camphor—or, better still, the naphtbaline 
—ot which you should always keep a supply in the 
corners of your boxes, Don't screw it up ina bit of 
muslin, as tote collectors recommend ; this looks very 
unsightly. Get a few small flat pill-boxes, make a 
couple of dozen pip-holes in the lid of each, fll them 
three-parts full with naphthaline, and fasten a couple 
securely down with ping in the corrers of cach cuse. 

N.B.—If you go to a druggist and ask for naphthu- 
line, he will charge you sixpence an ounce. Go to an 
oflinan’s, and call it “albo-curbon,” and it will cost you 
about fourpence a pound | Ver 8, sap. sat, 
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sp H Mi! Walk hp! Walk hupl hand see the shou funeral be 
gins thistyonth, yer know —Pnuver Yo ythe twentyeth oy its rice! J 

ap stored, thaht’s clear, and means ter Keep the pice. This’ one B: 

as will beas geod asthe afore, And in it’s prise J couldnt 


Ney Sty rto more. Boys ov hall hages,see this treat await Yes 

And gats is welcome, eight year hold to heighty, OF 

B older still, we will not say yer nay. So walk hup hall —no 
K wiaitin’ —nodelayl A penny only, once er weeks the charge, « 4 

lj Bo, saxpence monthly — come, the price ain't Large! See wot yer 

Sets — of fiction glorious store Ry best ov wrahters known ter 4 


LS fime ov yore, And craftsmen wise will teach yer —men “ 
NA 


<vho Know — Yer tools ter use and useful work ter shew. Likewise, 


R hall sorts ov games ard sports we touch Ana tells yer hall 
Z v abaht yer pets and such “Fre things 5 but there hig 5 shoud J 
4 @ , @2 ony seek Of harf the subjicks treated onter speak 39 ‘ave 
cae fs ¥ ai i ter Keep yer ere at least er week. The best er shows, } 
mot ony hin the fair, There ‘wirit one lahke it, eS no, not 
Kanywhere! You'll siy, 5! Knows, yer've “ad yer] wmonty’s | 
5 wuth Tah ‘tis the very geatest show onlf huth !, 
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AMONG MALAY PIRATES: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The Fetish Hole,” “ The Life of a Special Correspondent,” ete. ete, 


o far, nothing had been seen of the 
\) Rajah’s prahus. When questioned on 
the subject, he replied that they were all 
down on the coast, trading with the natives; 
but it was so improbable that they should 
have been sent away while the Rajah was 
in fear ofan attack by his neighbours, that 
no credence was given to the assertion. 
The ship's boats often went out for long 
rows on the river, ostensibly —as the Cap- 
tain told the Rajah, who inquired suspici- 
ously as to the meaning of these excursions 
—for the sake of giving the crews active 
exercise, but principally in order to take 
soundings of the river, and to investigate 
the size and positions of the creeks 
running into it. One day the gig and 
cutter had proceeded farther than usual ; 
they had started at daybreak, and had 
turned off into what seemed a very small 
ereek, that had hitherto been unexplored, 
as from the width of its mouth it was 
supposed to extend but a short distance 
into the forest. 

The master’s mate was in command 
of one boat, the second lieutenant of the 
other; Harry Parkhurst accompanied the 
latter. After pushing through the screen 
of foliage that almost closed the entrance 
to the creek, the boats rowed on for some 
distance. For half a mile the width was 
but some fifteen yards, and the trees met 
in an arch overhead, then it widened 
considerably. 

“This is just the sort of place,” the 
Lieutenant said to Harry, “where the 
Rajah’s prahus may be hidden away. We 
had best go along as noiselessly as possible. 
If we were to come upon them suddenly 
they might fire upon us, and that would 
bring on ageneralrow. If weshould catch 
sight of them, it would be best to take the 
news to the Captain, and let him act as he 
thinks fit.” 

He ordered the men to cease rowing 
until the gig came alongside. 

“Mr. Morrison,” he said, “ it seems to 
me that this is a likely place for the prahus 
tobe hidden. We had better try and dis- 
cover if this is the case, without being our- 
selves seen; therefore have all the oars, 
except four, laid in, and let the men mufile 
those with their stockings, and be most 
eareful to dip them into the water without 
making a splash. Let absolute silence be 
preserved in the boat. I will lead the way 
as before, and if I hold up my hand stop 
rowing instantly.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” the mate replied. 

The same precautions were taken by 
the cutter, and the boats proceeded noise- 
lessly. Presently the stream narrowed 
again, until it seemed that they were 
approaching its termination, and the boat. 
stopped rowing. f 

T fancy we have come to tho end of it, 
Mr. Morrison,” the Lieutenant said in a 
low voice. 

“TIT am afraid so too, sir: there is no 
room for the oars. and we shall either have 
to punt the boats, or to drag them by the 
bushes.”* 

The Lieutenant was about to give the 
order to turn when Harry said, suddenly, 


CHAPTER VY. 
“There is a current, sir. I have had 
my eye upon that root, and we have 
drifted backwards a couple of feet since 
we lost way, so there must be a stretch of 
water above us.” 

The Lieutenant watched the root of the 
tree to which Harry had pointed, for a 
minute in silence, then he said, “ You are 
right, my lad, there is acurrent, and, as you 
say, there must be a stretch of water above 
us. Lay in your oars, lads; stand up, and 
py her along by the boughs and bushes, 

ut don't make the slightest sound." 

Twenty yards farther the creck widened, 
and the oars were again got out. “ Take 
your place in the bow, Mr. Parkhurst, and 
hold up your hand the instant you sce 
anything unusual, and do you, men, be 
ready to hold her up the instant I give the 
order.” 

They proceeded for a quarter of a mile, 
the gig following close behind. Suddenly 
at a bend in the stream a glare of light was 
seen ahead. Harry held up his hand, and 
passed the word down in a whisper that 
just ahead the creek widened into a broad 
sheet of water. The Lieutenant stopped 
the gig by holding up his hand, passed the 
order for the men to lay in their oars 
noiselessly, and told the coxswain to keep 
in well under the bushes on the left-hand 
side; then he made his way forward, and 
joined Harry, telling the men to pull tho 

oat forward by means of the branches 
overhead which were well within reach, 
but to avoid breaking even a twig. 

In a minute or two the bow of the boat 
arrived at the end of the screen of bushes, 
and a low exclamation broke from the 
Tieutenant and Harry simultaneously ; 
they were looking out on to an almost 
circular pool some two hundred yards in 
diameter. In the centre were moored six 
prahus. Two of them lay broadside on to 
the creck, the other four were in a line 
behind these, and it seemed that their 
broadsides were directed to the oppo- 
site side of the pool, for the other two 
boats were in the way of their firing at 
the creek. They were long, low vessels, 
rowing some twenty oars on each side. 
Each carried a number of small brass 
guns, and they were evidently full of men, 
for numbers could be seen on deck, and 
boats were passing to and fro between 
them and a small village at the edge of 
the pool. Having taken in all the details 
of the scene, the Lieutenant passed the 
word for the mate to leave his own boat 
and join him. When he did so, he whis- 
pered to him: 

“T thought it was as well that you 
should have a view of these fellows’ posi- 
tion too, Morrison, as it would be of use to 
you if you have to take a boat in to attack 
them.” 

‘Two minutes later the boats were drawn 
back again to the open water in their rear, 
and rowed as noiselessly as before down 
the creek, no word being spoken until 
they were half a mile away from the 
pool. 

“ That isa snug hiding-place, Mr. Morri- 
son,” the Lieutenant said. 


“It is indeed, sir. Who would have 
thought the scoundrels were so close to us, 
orthat they lay up this narrow creek, which 
I have passed half a dozen times and never 
thought worth examining. I should not 
have dreamt that one of those craft could 
have passed through.” 

“ T doubt whether they did pass through. 
They hardly could have done so without 
breaking down a good many of these 
branches, and we must have seen signs of 
that. I think they must have got into 
that pool by some creek coming in on the 
opposite side. You see four out of the six 
boats were anchored in line so as to bring 
their broadsides to bear on some point 
opposite to them, while the other two 
guarded them against any attack from 
this side. Naturally, they thought it un- 
likely that any boat would come up here, 
and so directed their main attention to 
the other opening. The next thing to 
find out will be where the other stream 
joins the river, otherwise, as soon as we 
make our appearance, they will escape 
that way, and there is not the least doubt 
that they could row away from our 
fastest boats. However, it isa great thing 
that we have discovered their whereabouts 
without their having the least notion that 
we have done so, and I am sure the 
Captain will be very pleased when he 
hearsthat we have found them. It will give 
him the whip-hand over that lying rascal 
Sehi.” 

Captain Forest smiled grimly when the 
Lieutenant made his report of the dis- 
covery that he had made. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hopkins; that is a 
very valuable discovery. Just at present 
inatters have not come to a point when 
we can tum it to account. The next 
thing will be to find out where the other 
passage comes out. It will be a serious 
business to attack them in the boats alone : 
these prahus carry a tremendous lot of 
men, and the Malays will fight desper- 
ately. Ido not say that we might not 
succeed, but we should lose a lot of men 
in the attempt; it would be hot work 
even with the ship, attacked by six of 
these fellows at once. If it was in the 
night, we might fail to see any of thema 
before they were upon us, and we should 
have hard work to beat back four or five 
hundred of them if they all came swarna -~ 
ing on deck together. However, we carr 
wait, and the first time the Rajah show's 
any signs of treachery we can pounce upo2a 
his fleet. He will not dream that we hax-<+ 
discovered their hiding-place, and will 
therefore let them hide there without 
movement. However, we must try teo 
find the other end of the entrance to the 
creek. 

“ Please impress upon Mr. Morrison amc} 
young Parkhurst that it is of the highest 
importance no words shall be spoken 
about it; and it might be advisable, also 
to give notice to the men who were in the 
boats, to keep their mouths shut. I have 
no reason to believe that the interprete y- 
is not faithful to our interests, but 44 
is just as well not to trust anyone. 


Moreover, it may be that some of these 
Malays who come on board with fruit 
may have been for a time at Singapore or 
Penang, and picked up a little English, 
and a chance word might let them know 
that we have discovered the prahus.” 

“I wonder why our friend Hassan has 
not turned up,” Dick Balderson said to his 
chum oneday, after they had been lying for 
& month opposite the town. 

“T expect something has occurred to 
keep him,” Harry suid. “I am quite con- 
vinced that he would have como if he 
could. He may be in trouble himself with 
some of his neighbours, or he may have 
tried to exert himself too soon and done 
himself damage. I am quite convinced 
that he meant what he said. At any rate, 
till this business here comes to a head, we 
are not likely to be able to go up and pay 
a visit to him.” 

“No, I am quite sure that the Captain 
would not let us go now, and indeed, I 
would not ask him, even if I were sure he 
would, for we may get to blows with the 
Rajah any day ; he cannot put off givinga 
final answer much longer. I wonder the 
Captain stood his shilly-shally ing so long as 
he has.” 

It was but two evenings after this that, 
as the two midshipmen were leaning 
against the bulwarks, watching the reflec- 
tion of the stars in the sluggish stream, 
a native sampan stole silently out from 
the shadow of the shore and dropped 
down alongside the Serpent. So noise- 
less was the movement that’ the two 
men on the look-out in the bow did not 
notice it, and the midshipmen thought it 
was a shadow of somo dark object floating 
down stream, when it came alongside and 
aman stood up. 

“Hello!” Harry said, “ you must not 
come alongside like this: what do you 
want?” 

“Dick, Harry, Doctor; come from 
Hassan.” 

“ Oh, that isit; all right, come on board,” 
and, leaning over, he stretched out his hand 
to the native, who seized it, and in a 
moment stood by his side on the deck, 
holding the head rope of his sampan in 
his mouth. 

“ Davis,” Harry said to the sailor who 
was standing two paces away, “just go 
downto the ward-room, and tell the Doctor, 
with my compliments, that I shall be 
ebliged if he will come on deck at once. 
Say that it is something particular.” 

A minute later the Doctor appeared. 
“I was just in the middle of a rubber, 
Dick, and if you have not an uncommonly 
good reason for calling me up I will make 
you smart for it, the first time you get 
under my hands. Who have we got here?” 

“He is a messenger from Hassan; he 
mentioned our names and yours.” 

«Ah, I am glad of that,’ the Doctor 
said, rubbing his hands together; ‘they 
have been chafling me in the ward room 
about it, and prophesying that I should 
never hear of him again. Well, what does 
he say ?”’ 

“He has not said anything except our 
names, Doctor, and that he comes from 
Hasean. I don’t suppose he knows any 
more English, and I thought we had better 
consult you, whether it would be best to 
send for Soh Hay; he may have brought 
some message of importance.” 

“Right, lad. I think the most prudent 
thing will be to tell the Captain first. It 
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may only be a message to say why he has 
not come, or it may be a matter of some 
importance. I will go to him at once.” 

Two or three minutes later he returned. 
“You are to bring him to the Captain's 
cabin. Here, Davis, pass the word 
forward that the Captain wants to see 
Soh Hay in his cabin.” Harry touched the 
native, who had been standing quietly 
by his side, and signed him to accompany 
them, and with Doctor Horsley and Diok 
went direct to the cabin. 

“So your friend has sent a message at 
last, lad? ” Captain Forest said. *‘ I am glad 
of that, for I own that I had doubts 
whether we should hear any more of 
him.” 

“You come from the chief Hassan?” 
the Captain, who had been working at the 
Malay language, with the interpreter, since 
he had arrived at the mouth of the river, 
asked in that tongue. The man’s face 
brightened. 

“Yes, my lord,”’ he said. 

“Ts he well?” 

“ The chief is quite well.” 

“T wish I knew enough to question him 
without Soh Hay’s interference, but I shall 
only make a mess of it, and, perhaps, get 
& wrong idea altogether of his message. 
Now, Soh Hay,” he broke off as the inter- 
preter entered, “ you will ask this man the 
questions exactly as I put them, and tell 
me his answer word for word. It may 
be of importance. Now ask him first what 
message he brings from his chief to the 
officers.” 

The question was put, and the native, 
speaking slowly and quietly, and evidently 
repeating a lesson that he had learned by 
heart, said, “ The chief sends his greeting 
to his three friends, Harry, Dick, and 
Doctor, also to Captain. He is well in body ; 
he is cured, and can throw a spear and 
lead hie men to battle. He has sent four 
Messengers one after another, but none 
have returned with an answer ; they have 
no doubt been krised. Now he sends me.” 

“Tell him that no messenger has 
arrived until now,” the Captain said, when 
this was interpreted to him. 

The man nodded. “All krised. I 
travel at night, hide in trees all day, 
float down at night in shadow of bushes, 
and have got through safe. Chief Hassan 
says not been able to come down. Other 
chiefs very angry because English war-ship 
come. Send message to Hassan to join 
them. When he say no, they threaten to 
kill him and destroy tribe when war-ship 
goaway. Two of Rajah Sehi’s prahus go 
up and down river; stop all boats. Sehi 
send message to all chiefs; say that English 
war-boat here. English come take his 
country, and after they done that take the 
countries of the others; make themselves 
kings of the river. He ask them to join 
him in killing English, every man, then 
he would have no more quarrel with 
them, no trouble trade any more ; begood 
friends with all neighbours. Some chiefs 
say one thing, some another. Some 
more afraid of Rajahthan of English ; some 
think better have English here than Rajah. 

“Hassan says must take -great care. 
Sehi very treacherous ; attack when they 
do not expect it. He thinks his prahus 
can easily take English ship; but Hassan 
says Sehi wants the other chiefs to aid, 
so that if the English eend up more 
ships, they can all join him in fighting 
them. Hassan says he will do what he 
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can. He has eight war canoes, but no good 
against prahus—they run at canoes, and 
cut them in half; but will come to help 
if English attack. He does not know 
where prahusare. Begs Captain to attack 
these first; it is they that make Sehi 
master of the river. If they destroyed, 
other chiefs not afraid of Sehi, and he 
might get some of them to join against 
him. Hassan said tell Harry, and Dick, 
and Doctor he does not forget their kind- 
ness, and will do what he can to watch 
over them. Such is Hassan’s message.” 

“ Ask him when he is going back to his 
chief,” the Captain said. 

“He go now,” the interpreter said, 
after asking the question. ‘“ He get as far 
as he can before morning. He sure many 
eyes watch ship night and day to see that 
no Message comes, or any word of what 
Rajah is doing. He float down stream in 
sampan some distance, then paddle to 
opposite bank, then keep in shadow of 
bushes up the river, and hide away till 
night comes again.” 

“Very well, then, tell him that he is 
to thank his master for sending us warn- 
ing; that we had already found out that 
what he told us before he went away was 
true, and that Sehi is a very bad man. 

Say that we are not afraid of prahus, and 
will make short work of them when we 
get a chance. Tell him we will take 
great care, and not let ourselves be sur- 
prised, and that when we have finished 
with this fellow here, the ship will come 
as far up the river as she can go, and 
show the chiefs that the English have no 
evil intentions against them, and will 
send his three friends with a strong boat 
party to pay hima visit. By the way, 
ask the man if he knows this part of the 
country.” 

“ Yes, Captain ; he says that he has been 
since his boyhood a boatman, and has 
worked for some years with a trader, who 
used to go up the creeks, and trade with 
the villagers.” 

“Ask him if he knows a creek that 
turns off from the river four or five miles 
above this; itis a very small one, but it 
leads into a pool on which is a large 
village.” 

The man nodded at once, when the 
question was put, then spoke for a minute 
or two. 

“He says, Captain, that he knows the 
pool and village ; but he has never been 
up the small creek that you speak of. Did 
not know that a boat could get through. 
He has been there by a large creek that 
runs into the other branch of the river, 
the one that turns off twelve miles below 
this ; from that river it is an hour's paddle 
in a sampan to the pool.” 

“ How should we know the entrance?” 
the Captain asked. 

« Entrance difficult to find,” the native 
replied ; “strip of land runs out from both 
sides, covered with trees. One goes a 
little beyond the other, so that anyone 
who did not know it would pass the 
entrance without noticing it. It is just 
wide enough for a large craft to go in and 
out. There is a village stands a hundred 
yards below the entrance; it would be 

nown by a big tree that grows before a 
large house closs to the bank. The water 
is deep on that side. You have only, after 
passing the village, to keep close in shore, 
and you will then see the entrance to the 
creck. Itis called Alligator Creek, because, 
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more than any place, it swarms with these 
creatures.” 

“Thank you,” the Captain said. “ Will 
you tell the chief that I sey you have 
rendered me a valuable service?"" He 
opened a case in which he kept presents in- 
tended for the chiefs, and took out a brace 
of handsome pistols, a powder-flask, and a 
bullet-mould. “ Take these,” he said, “in 
token of the service you have rendered. 
When I see your chief, you shall be 
well recompensed for the risk that you 
have run in bearing me his message.” 

The Malay looked longingly at tho 
pistols, and then said, “I came by order 
of my chief, and not for reward.” 

“Quite so. I understand that, and am 
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not offering you a reward for that service, 
but for the information that you have 
given me, which may be of value if I have 
trouble with the Rajah here.” 

The man bowed and took the pistols 
offered. “I will use them against your 
enemies,” he said warmly ; * but all of us 
know the creek, for it is that which renders 
it so difticult for us to fight against Sehi. 
He is master of the water, and we cannot 
attack him without first crossing that creek. 
We should have to carry canoes with us, 
to do it, for the creek is too full of alligators 
for anyone to swim across, and our small 
canoes would have no chance of passing 
the creek when his war-boats were 
there.” 


The ‘Captain nodded when this was 
translated to him. “Sehi’s place, in 
fact, stands upon an island formed by 
the two branches of the river and this 
creek. As soon as he became master of 
the river, he could hardly be assailed, 
while at any time he could sally out 
and fall upon his enemies. Ask the 
man if he will take any refreshment be- 
fore he goes.”” 

The man declined. He had, he said, 
sufficient frait and dried fish for his jour- 
ney back. A few minutes later he took his 
place in the little canoe and drifted away 
into the darkness, and was soon lost to 
sight. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADVENTURES IN THE 


CHAPTER V.—THE CAPTAIN CANNOT LET IT REST. 


“[Jctto, Nic, my boy; been over- 
board ?” 

The young man started, for he had 
been thinking a good deal on his way 
back to the house. His anger had cooled 
down, as much as his body from the 
evaporation going on. For, after all, he 
thought, he could not find much fault 
with Pete Burge. It would seem only 
natural to such a rough fellow to serve 
his assailant as he had himself been 
served. 

“ And he did save my life afterwards, 
instead of letting me drown,” thought 
Nic. who decided not to try to get Pete 
punished. 

“T’ll give him one more chance,” he 
said; and he had just arrived at this 
point as he was walking sharply through 
the trees by the combe, with the intention 
of slipping in unseen, when he came sud- 
denly upon his father seated upon a stone, 
and was saluted with the above question 
as to having been overboard. 

“Yes, father,’ he said, glancing down 
at his drenched garments, * I’ve been in.” 

“ Bah, you go blundering about looking 
inside instead of where you're steering,” 
cried the captain. ‘Aren't drowned, I 
suppose ?”? 

Nio laughed. 

“Well, slip in and get on some dry 
things. Look alive.” 

Nic did not want to enter into the 
business throngh which he had passed, so 
he hurried indoors, glad to change his 
clothes. 

Then as the time went on he felt less 
and less disposed to speak about his ad- 
venture, for it seemed hard work to make 
fin effort to punish the man who had 
after all saved his life. 

About a fortnight had passed, when one 
morning, upon going down, he encountered 
his father’s old sailor servant, who an- 
swered his salute with a grin. 

“What are you laughing at, Bill?” 
asked Nic. p 

“They've been at it again, sir.” : 

“What, those scoundrels after th 
salinon ?” 

“Yes, sir; in the night. 

sour ’em?” 

+f course not. 


Didn’t you 
Did you?” 


“Oh yes, I heered ‘em and seed 'em 
too —leastwise, I seed their lights. So did 
Tom Gardener.” 

“Then why didn't you call me up?” 
eried Nic angrily. 

“'Cause you'd ha’ woke the captain, 
and he'd have bad us all out for a fight.” 

“ Of course he would.” 

“ And he was a deal better in his bed. 
You know what he is, Master Nic. I put 
it to you, now. He's got all the sperrit 
he always did have, and is ripe as ever 
for a row; but is he fit, big and heavy as 
he’s growed, to gu down fighting salmon- 
poachers ?” 

“No, but we could have knocked up 
Tom Gardener and the other men, and 
gone ourselves." 

“Oh!” ejaculated the old _ sailor, 
laughing. “Think you could ha’ made 
him keep back when there was a fight, 
Master Nic?” 

“No, I suppose not; but he will be 
horribly angry, and go on at you fiercely 
when he knows.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said the man coolly. 
“That’s his way, but I’m used to that. 
It does him good, he likes it, and it don't 
do ime no harm. Never did in the old 
days at sea.” 

“ Has anyone been down to the river ?”” 

“Oh yes, me and Tom Gardener went 
down as soon as it was daylight; and 
they’ve been having a fine game.” 

“Game!” 

“ Ay, that they have, Master Nic,” said 
the man, laughing. “There's no water 
coming over the fall, and the pool was 
full of fish.” 

“Well, I know that, Bill,” cried Nic 
impatiently; “but you don't mean to 
say that——" 

“Yes, I do,’ said the man, grinning. 
‘“‘ They’ve cleared it.” 

“ And you laugh, sir!” 

“Well, ‘tarn’t nowt to ery about, 
Master Nic. On’y a few fish.” 

“And you know how particular my 
father is about the salinon.” 

“Oh, ay. Of course I know; but he 
eats more of ‘em than’s good for him 
now. ’Sides they left three on the side. 
Slipped out o’ their baskets, I suppose.” 

Nic was right : the captain was furious, 


and the servants, from William Solly to 
the youngest gardener, were what they 
called “ tongue-thrashed,"’ Captain Revel 
storming as if he were once more rating 
his crew aboard ship. 

“They all knew, Nic, my boy,” he said 
to his son. ‘I believe they knew the 
scoundrels were coming, and they were 
too cowardly to give the alarm.” 

This was after a walk down to the 
pool, where the water was clear and 
still save where a little stream ran 
sparkling over the shelf of rock instead 
of a thunderous fall, the gathering from 
the high grounds of the moors. 

“T'm afraid they heard them, father,” 
said Nic. 

“Afraid? I’m sure of it, boy.” 

“And that they did not like the idea 
of your getting mixed up in the fight.” 

“Ah!” cried the captain, catching his 
son by the shoulder; ‘“‘ then you knew of 
it too, sir? You wanted me to be kept 
out of it.” 

“Ido want you. to be kept out of any 
struggle, father,” said Nic. 

“Why, sir, why?" panted the old 
officer. 

“Because you are not so active as you 
used to be.” 

“ What, sir? Nonsense, sir! A little 
heavy and—er—short-winded perhaps, 
but never better or more full of fight 
in my life, sir. The scoundrels! Oh, if 
I had been there! But I feel hurt, Nic. 
eruelly hurt. You and that salt-soaked 
old villain Bill Solly hatch up these 
things between you. Want to make out 
I'm infirm.—I’ll discharge that vaga- 
bond.” 

“No, you will not, father. He’s too 
good and faithful a servant. He thinks 
of nothing but his old captain’s health.’ 

“A scoundrel! and so he ought to. 
Wasn’t he at sea with me for five and 
twenty years—wrecked with me three 
times ?—But you, Nic, to mutiny against 
your father!” 

“No, no, father, I assure you I knew 
nothing whatever about it till I came 
down this morning.” 

“ And you'd have woke me if you had 
known?” 

“ Of course I would, father.” 
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“Thank you, Nic— thank you. To be 
sure: you gave me your word of honour 
you would. But as for that ruttian Bill 
Solly, I'll blow him out of the water.” 

“ Better let it rest, father,” said Nic. 
“We escaped a bad fight perhaps. I 
believe there was a gang of fifteen or 
twenty of the scoundrels, and I'd rather 
they had all the fish in the sea than that 
you should be hurt.” 

“Thank gou, Nic; thank you, my 
boy. That's very good of you, but I 
can’t, and I will not, lie by and have my 
fish cleared away like this.” 

“There'll be more as soon as the rain 
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comes again in the moors, and these are 
gone now.” 

“Yes, and sold—perhaps eaten by this 
time, eh?” 

“Yes, father; and there’s as good fish 
in the sea.” 

“As ever came ont of it; eh, Nic?” 

“Yes, father; so let the matter drop.” 

“Can't help myself, Nie; bunt I must 
have a turn at the enemy one of these 
times. I cannot sit down and let them 
attack me like this. Oh, I'd dearly like 
to blow some of ’em out of the water.” 

“ Better put a bag of powder under the 
rock, father, and blow away the falls so 


and 
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that the salmon can always get up, 
take the temptation away from these 
scoundrels.” 

“T'd sooner put the powder under my 
own bed, sir, and blow myself up. No, 
Nie, I will not strike my colours to the 
miserable gang like that. Oh, I'd dearly 
like to know when they are going to inake 
their next raid, and then have my old 
crew to lie in wait for them.” 

“ And as that's impossible, father-——’ 

“We must grin and bear it, Nic, eh?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ But only wait!" 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V.—MELANCHOLY ENDING TO THE CRICKET CLUB SCHEME. 


w the night of the mice’s funeral, Mobsley 
0 so far recovered his spirits as to lie awake 
and tell us a story in which old Greenaway's 
manservant figured as a pirate captain who 
had lost his ship, and was lurking in dis- 
guise until he could get another. — 

“What d’you think he wants with that re- 
volver?” asked Wood. 

“Tdon’tknow. Perhaps it is to keep away 
robbers,” answered Fraser. ‘Dick Adams 
said that the old chap has a lot of things 
that must be worth a heap of money.” 

There was certainly something rather 
curious about the man Brewer, which afforded 
us plenty of opportunity for speculation and 
reflection. Up to the present he had been 
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roughly civil whenever we had chanced to en- 
counter him ; but from the timeofour handing 
over the anonymous letter his conduct and 
bearing underwent an entire change. He 
frowned at us when we passed him in thestreet, 
and muttered some scarcely audible remark 
that we all wanted “ hiding.”’ In one place, as 
has already been mentioned, we had scooped 
& small hole under the boarding, through 
which I was accustomed to crawl when any- 
thing was thrown by accident into the next 
garden. Brewer blocked this up with earth 
and rubbish, and threatened that Mr. Green- 
away would “ have the law on us,” if ever we 
were caught trespassing on his premises. 
“He was a bit screwed the other after- 
noon,” said “ Romulus,” “and I shouldn’t 
ner if old Greenaway didn’t hear him let 


off that revolver, and so find it out, and drop 
on him. That’s why he is in such a wax.” 

“ Well, I believe it’s because of that letter,” 
answered Mobsley. “ He’s in a rage with us 
for having read it; that's what I think.” 

Whatever his reason may have been, 
Brewer, the man, had certainly assumed a 
decidedly unfriendly attitude towards us ; and 
we, for our part, were not slow to accept the 
situation, and retaliate with a similar show 
of ill-feeling. 

Fraser had, for the time being, lost some of 
his usual popularity. The auction fiasco was 
laid at his door. Those who were not content 
with the result of the general exchange of 
property openly pronounced the thing a 
swindle, of which he had been the promoter ; 
and even I, his most loyal and obedient ad- 
mirer, could not help feeling rather sore at 
having bartered my pen-box for the book of 
wearisome homilies. In addition to this, 
Bowden had been secretly stirring up strife 
over what he called the “ high and mighty ” 
way in which Fraser had accused Simpson of 
killing Mobsley’s mice. 

“ If he imagines he’s going to lord it over 
us,” said Bowden, ‘he'll tind he’s mistaken. 
At present he seems to think he can say what 
he likes, and that we're to do just as he 
pleases |” 

Taking all things into consideration, the 
cricket club scheme seemed like to die a 
natural death. Fraser, however, was a regular 
old “ die-hard ” : he made one more desperate 
attempt to carry out his project, and the 
manner in which this came about was as 
follows. 

On Saturday morning Fraser received a 
registered letter; he sat very quiet at break- 
fast time, evidently turning over something 
in his mind, and as soon as the meal was 
over, before the day boys arrived, he mounted 
the iron seat in the playground, and shouted 
to us to come and hear what he had to say. 

“It’s my birthday,” he began, “and my 
uncle who came back from abroad last year 
has sent me half a sovereign.” 

Half a sovereign! At Hanover House it 
was riches! We stared at Fraser, and almost 
wondered whether he meant to take a house 
and get married right away ! 

“Now I'll tell you what I’ll do,” he went 
on. “It’s pocket-money day, and if you 
fellows ‘ll subscribe as much as you can 
towards the cricket club, I'll give my ten 
shillings, and we’ll get some things, and start 
playing.” 

In spite of the prejudice existing for the 
moment in the public mind, this offer was at 


once recognised as the outcome of a generous 
spirit, and was received with a shout of ap- 
plause. 

Bowden and Simpson hummed and hawed, 
but the remainder promised to do as Fraser 
suggested, and gave him three cheers into the 
bargain. 

This seemed a promising beginning, but 
the evil spirit which, from the very com- 
mencement, seemed to have been dogging 
our steps in the matter of this cricket club 
scheme, was not asleep; and once more ill- 
luck and misfortunes overtook us. 

Mr. Medlar usually gave out pocket-money 


soon aiter morning school, and it was agreed. 
that we should vet the things at once, and 
play that same afternoon; on this occasion, 
however, the cash-box was not produced at 
the usual time; the headmaster explained 
that he had no change, and it was not until 
late in the afternoon that we drew our 
slender allowances. 

Four shillings was the amount handed 
over to the games fund, Bowden and 
Simpson having contributed threepence 
between them. 

Fraser was not a person to let grass grow 
under his feet ; he at once started off to buy 
the things, and called on me to accompany 
him, and assist in bringing them back. 

We had not gone more than a hundred 
yards when our attention was attracted by 
the figure of a man walking slowly down the 
road in front of us; he was wandering along 
in an aimless sort of way, with his hands in 


his pockets, and his head sunk forward on 
his breast. 

“Hallo!” said Fraser. 
Adams!" 

We quickened our pace. It does not take 
silver or gold to win a boy's affections. Dick 
never had anything better to give away than 
horse-chestnuts, or a catapult stick, or some 
windfall apples, and it was certainly not the 
loss of these that had caused us to sorrow 
over the fact that we should no longer have 
him for a neighbour. I ran on and caught 
his arm. “Dick!” 

It seemed to take him a moment to awaken 
from his reverie. 

“Why, it’s you, Master Dean!" he an- 
swered. ‘“ How are you, sir? And Master 
Fraser, too!” 

Our meetings with Dick Adams had hitherto 
been made the occasion for some rather 
boisterous conversation, and a sort of general 
merry-making. This time, however, there 
was something in his face and appearance 
that checked our flow of spirits, and the 
accustomed jokes died on our lips. 

“ Well, Dick, how are you?” 


“Why, it’s Dick 


“Oh, middling, thank you, sir,” he an- 
swered, and then was silent. 

“We're awfully sorry you've left old 
Greenaway,” said Fraser awkwardly. 

“T've just come away from there now, but 
the feller who’s got my job said the master 
wouldn’t see me ; but I don’t believe he took 
in the message. He never give Mr. Green- 
away my name atall; that’s my opinion.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” remarked Fraser. 
« He’s a beast.” 

« What are you doing now, Dick?” I asked. 

He looked down at me with a curious, half- 
startled expression, such as fellows often had 
on their faces when Mr. Medlar suddenly 
dropped upon them with a stiff question in 
mental arithmetic. 

“ Doing?” he answered, “ why nothing... 
an odd job here or there, but I can’t get no 
reg’lar work. I haven't earned a penny since 
jas’ Monday. That feller up at Mr. Green- 
away’s says why didn’t I put by for a rainy 
day: I wasn’t going to tell him what had 
become of my money.” 

The balance of Dick’s wages had gone to 
support his old mother; we knew that well 
enough, for we had seen him procuring 
postal orders, and had enjoyed the fun of 
bobbing his arm when he addressed the 
envelope with one of the vile, corroded pens 
which are so often provided for public use on 
8 post-office counter. 

“Where are you living now?” asked 
Fraser. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ Any- 
where and nowhere,” he answered. 

I was only a youngster, little more than a 
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child, yet sometimes even children are quick 
to guess the truth, and the tone of his voice 
struck a chill to my heart. It may seem a 
silly question, but I was serious enough when 
I made the inquiry— 

“Dick, w—what did you have for dinner 
to-day ?”’ 

He laughed again in the same harsh 
manner. 

“Let's see,” he answered. “Roast duck 
and green peas, and sparrer-grass, and jam 
tart, and Gorgunzoler cheese.” 

I suppose he expected us to laugh at his 
sally, but I think we were both of us more 
inclined to cry. We had often read of people 
struggling to earn a living, and tramping the 
streets hopeless and hungry, but it had never 
been brought home to us before as a bitter 
and stern reality; now it seemed to strike us 
dumb, and our companion, mistaking the 
meaning of our silence, muttered some 
excuse, and turned off down a by-street. 

I would have given worlds to have helped 
Dick Adams, but the thing seemed impos- 
sible; Fraser, however, was of a more practical 
turn of mind. 

“Look here,” he exclaimed, suddenly stop- 
ping short, and turning on his heel, “he 
can’t green me like that. Ill bet you he’s 
had no grub to-day; he looks half-starved. 
It’s awful ; we must do something.” 

I nodded, and stared blankly at the 
pavement ; how it was to be done I could not 
imagine. 

“Tsay,” continued my companion, 
“ there’s this fourteen bob we’ve got for the 
cricket club; I don’t see why I should give 
ten shillings if the other fellows only sub- 
scribed four. I'll give five of mine to Dick 
Adams, and we shall still have enough left to 
get all the things we want for making a start.” 

He dashed off at once round the neigh- 
bouring corner, and in a few moments came 
back with a flushed face. 

“ He wouldn’t take it at first; but I said, 
‘Just look at that lamp-post!’ and when 
he turned his head'I stuffed the money in 
his waistcoat pocket, and bolted.” 

We bought our cricketing outfit—a hard 
indiarubber ball, a solid block of wood 
shaped like a bat, and some plain deal 
stumps. It was only sufficient material for 
a game of single wicket, but Fraser remarked 
that until we got our field this was all we 
should require, and we returned home fondly 
imagining that we had performed our mission 
in a very satisfactory manner. On our 
arrival, however, Bowden and Simpson, who 
were always ready to stir up strife, began 
immediately to find fault with our purchases. 

“Pooh!” remarked the former, ‘what 
rotten stumps! Why didn’t you get ones 
with brass tops?” 

“ Well, I never!’’ added the latter, banging 
the bat against the stable door; “ what d’you 
call this? It’s got no more spring in it than 
a broomstick! What d'you want to go and 
buy an Indian club for? I thought we were 
going to play cricket!” 

Fraser remarked that it was all you could 
expect for nine shillings, and went on to tell 
of our gift to Dick Adams. This caused 
further trouble. Bowden and Simpson 
declared that Fraser had no right to give 
away money that he had already subscribed 
toa public fund; while the latter argued that 
as he had still defrayed more than half the 
cost of the cricket things, he was perfectly 
justified in having given away a part of his 
birthday present. The dispute was carried 
on with unnecessary bitterness. Other boys 
became infected with the spirit of contention. 
Gale called Mobsley a performing donkey, 
Brewer promised to smack my head, while 
“Romulus and Remus” were heard repeat- 
ing, “Shut up, John!” “ Shut up, Arthur !’” 
as though the phrases were recurring deci- 
mals. This general altercation lasted until 
tea-time, and even then the feeling of discon- 
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tent did not altogether subside, and during 
the whole of Sunday the air seemed heavily 
charged with electricity, which might at any 
moment be the cause of another storm. 

It was not until the day boys had left on 
Monday afternoon that we had a chance of 
testing our purchases ; and then, I must con- 
fess, the game was not the success we had 
expected. In hammering the wicket into the 
gravel Fraser smashed one of the stumps, 
and it had to be bound up with string; the 
bat stung like a scorpion, the solid india- 
rubber bell was a fearful missile which 
mangled anyone it hit, like a double-headed 
shot ; and when Bowden tried swift overhand 
neither slip nor square leg was safe, for no 
one could say where the ball would pitch, 
while point, so to speak, carried his life 
in his hands, and stood equal chance of 
being “laid out ’’ by batsman or bowler. 

Once more it devolved on Fraser to make 
the scoring for his side. When the india- 
rubber ball whizzed past his head he took as 
little notice of it as though it had been a 


bluebottle, and sent it bounding about the 
playground, cannoning from side to side 
as if the wall and boards had heen the 
cushions of a billiard-table. At length, with 
a vigorous drive, he lifted it clean over the 
partition into old Greenaway’s garden. 

“Romulus” was hoisted up on Gale's 
shoulder. 

“It's all right!’’ he said; “the man's 
there. Hi! Mr. Brewer! d’you mind chuck- 
ing that ball over?” 

The man responded with a growl. 

“Look here,” he said, “I can’t afford to 
waste my time for you; and what’s more, I 
aint a-going to have you chucking things 
over here, knocking my vegetables about. 
Well, I’ll let you have it back this once ; but 
if it comes over again, it’ll stay.” 

“Surly beast!” muttered “ Romulus”; 
“Dick Adams would have sent it back at once.” 

Five minutes later the ball went over again. 

“It’s no use asking that fellow to throw it 
back,” remarked Gale. ‘ Besides,” he added, 
peering through a knot-hole, “the beggar’s 
not there; he’s gone into the house.” 

“Well, the chap who knocked it over 
ought to fetch it,’ grumbled Bowden, who 
was not very well pleased at having his 
bowling punished in this fashion. 

“All right! I'll go,’ answered Fraser. 
“ Some one give me a leg up.” 

He threw down the bat, and, assisted by 
“ Romulus,” scaled the partition ; there were 
cross-pieces on the other side which 
rendered the return journey an easy matter. 
Unfortunately, just as he was dropping back 
into the playground, Brewer once more 
appeared upon the scene. 

“All right!” he shouted. “I saw you. 
Just you do it again, and I’ll put the master 
on your track !” 

War had practically been declared now, 
and we sent up a jeer of defiance. ‘Bring 
out your pistol!’’ cried Fraser, “ and set it 
a8 8 spring gun.”’ 

I had my eye against a crack in the boar: 
and saw an unusually fierce look fla 
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across the man’s face; he had a coal 
hammer in his hand, and, without a word, 
came leaping across the beds as though he 
would have done Fraser some injury. The 
latter hastily dropped down on our side of 
the partition. The man _ looked over, 
muttering threats, which we answered with 
chaff and grimaces, and eventually he re- 
turned to his work, and we to our game. 

The match, however, could not be finished, 
for a short time later it was interrupted by 
the first tea bell. 

“One ball more,” cried Fraser, “and that 
shall be the last.” 

The words were prophet 
in more senses than one. 


the last it was 
Fraser slogyed ; 


once more the ball cleared the boundary ; 
for a moment we stood spellbound, and then 
the stillness was broken by an appalling 
crash of glass. 

“Whew!” cried “Romulus,” “it’s 
smashed the old chap's cucumber frame !” 

This disaster caused us to be seized with 
a sudden panic, as though we expected that 
the man Brewer would climb the partition, and 
open fire on us with his revolver. Seizing 
our bat and stumps, we fled from the play- 
ground, treading on the heels of those in 
front of us, elbowing each other out of the 
pathway, and causing Wood and Mobsley to 
fall headlong over the handles of a wheel- 
barrow. Of all the runs made that afternoon, 
this final stampede back to the house was 
the one performed with the greatest amount 
of spirit and dash. 

“There'll be a row over this,” said Mobs- 
ley, hugging his bruised shin. 

We had not long to wait. Mr. Soper was 
exerting his weak voice, pleading, threatening, 
coaxing, and commanding us in the usual 
manner to give over dropping books and 
banging desk lids, and settle down to our 
evening preparations, when Mr. Medlar him- 
self entered the schoolroom. 

“Attend to me!” he said sharply. “I 
have just received from Mr. Greenaway 0 
serious complaint regarding your conduct 
this afternoon. The servant-man has in- 
formed him that my boys have intruded into 
his garden, trampled down the flowers and 
vegetables, and broken nearly all the glass in 
his cucumber frame.” 

“What a lie!” whispered Mobsley; “it 
couldn’t have smashed more than a couple 
of panes.” 

“This is a most serious matter. I am 
astonished that any of my pupils should 
have been guilty of such an outrage. Let the 
boy who is responsible for it, stand up.” 

Fraser obeyed the order. He would readily 

» borne all the blame if we had let him ; 
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but his comrades were English boys, though 
they may have only played cricket with a solid 
bat in a gravel yard, and with one accord 
they likewise rose to their feet. Simpson 
hesitated, but yielded to the general impulse. 

Mr. Medlar raised his eyebrows, and stared 
at us for a moment in silence. 

“What's the meaning of this?” he in- 
quired. 

“Please, sir,” answered Fraser, ‘I was 
playing cricket, and I went over the boards 
to fetch the ball, but I didn’t tread on any 
flowers or vegetables; and then I hit the 
ball on to the cucumber frame, but I don’t 
think it could have broken more than one, 
or perhaps two, of the panes of lass.” 

“ Please, sir,” added * Romulus,” ‘¢ Fraser 
wasn't playing cricket by himself. We were 
all of usin the game.” 

“Humph! Mr. Greenaway's man says it 
will cost ten shillings to repair the frame,” 
resumed the head master. ‘I shall therefore 
stop an equal amount out of every boy's 
pocket-money until that sum has been 
defrayed. Fraser, you will write 500 lines 
for breaking bounds. On no consideration 
is any boy to enter Mr. Greenaway’s garden. 
In addition to this, understand that there are 
to be no more games of cricket in the play- 
ground. You are to confine yourselves to 
sports which cause no annoyance to your 
neighbours, or damage to their property. 
Don’t let me have to speak of this again.” 

“Well, I like that!’ whispered Simpson, 
after the head master had retired. ‘ Here’s 
ten shillings for that broken frame, and four 


shillings we subseribed for the things, that’s 
fourteen gone down the drain, and all your 
fault, Fraser. I should think now you'd give up 
plaguing us with your beastly cricket club.” 

This last disaster had, as “ Romulus” 
expressed it, fairly knocked the bottom out 


of the cricket club scheme. Our hopes were 
blighted, but though we had quaffed freely of 
the cup of misfortune, it had not yet been 
drained to the dregs, as will be proved by 
events narrated in the following chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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SANDY'S SECRET: 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH VILLAGE LIFE. 


Yue Alec Todd was shaking himself 
like a big dog on the seaweed, and 
splattering and coughing out the water he 
had swallowed, Sandy, leaving him to get 
over the effects of his bath, took another 
hurried glance round the corner of the rock. 
This examination showed him that there 
was little chance of escape in that direction : 
he would not have proposed it had he known 
the water below to be so deep there. Sandy, 
for his part, felt somewhat concerned, but 
the other boy’s open alarm served to put 
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CHAPTER II. 
him on his mettle, and he came back to say 
with an affectation of coolness: 

“Here we are, just like mice in a trap! 
And here we maun bide, till the water 
backs.”” 

“ Why didna’ ye look to see whaur the tide 
was?” blubbered Alec. 

“ We'll ken better next time,” quoth Sandy. 
“Why didna’ we learn to soom last summer, 
when ye were aye talkin’ aboot it?” 

“T'll get ma deith o’ cauld,” wailed Alec, 
sinking on the seaweed in despair. 


“Ye needna’ mak’ yerecl’ wetter wit 


greetin’ like a bairn,” was Sandy's advice, as 
he peeped about the sides of the cave, ex- 
amining the situation. Presently he came 
back to his woful fellow-adventurer, who 
had recovered so far as to ask eagerly— 

“D’ye think the folk wall seek for us?” 

“But they'll no can find us. We tell’t 
naebody whaur we were gaein’, That’s the 
mischief o’ secrets.”” 

“Eh! And wull we be drooned ?” cried 
Alec, suddenly jumping up as a big drop 
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from above fell on his nose, bringing home 
to him the cold terror of this fate. 

“Hoots!” Sandy replied with his 
favourite ejaculation. ‘Nae fear o' that! 
Some fishers wull be gaein’ by, and we'll gie 
them acry. Onyway, the tide’ll turn in a 
whilie, then we'll win haim afore the folk 
miss us.” 

“Dll catch it frae ma mither.” 
lamented Alec; “ I’ve lost ma shoon.”* 

“You've lost your heid!”’ said Sandy, 
with a touch of contempt. “ A fine smuggler 
the like o’ you would mak’, when you're 
feared to stop in a cave till the tide backs ! 
It isna sae bad as being kept in at the 
school.” 

“I'd sooner get the tawse twice a day for 
a fortnight !’’ declared Alec, not to be per- 
suaded out of his dismal’ view of their 
plight. 

Sandy was minded to bid him not cry out 
before he was hurt, but, taking some pity on 
his friend’s dejection, dissembled his scorn 
for such weakness, and laboured to cheer 
him up by pointing out that a wetting would 
be the worst of their danger. The strip of 
sand at the back showed how the cave was 
not quite filled at high water ; then they had 
only to wait till it fell low enough to let them 
out. All they could do meanwhile was to 
gather up their treasure-seeking imple- 
ments, and retreat before the tide, which 
slowly but steadily followed them upon the 
slanting floor. Not so slowly either, for in 
this confined space it raced up with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. 

There was no talk of treasures now be- 
tween the boys. Their romantic notions had 
been washed away for the nonce. Alec cowed 
in the farthest corner, sobbing and shudder- 
ing; Sandy from time to time made a speak- 
ing-trumpet of his hands and sent forth an 
echoing shout, in hope it might be heard by 
some sea or land farer without; he even lay 
down at the edge of the water to bawl over 
the waves that broke in his face, for he 
had heard that thus any sound would be 
carried farther. But there came no answer 
to his cries. No boat appeared in sight. 
They heard nothing but the doleful scream 
of seagulls rising over the plashing and 
splashing of the tide, till later on from time 
to time they were startled by a fierce snort 
outside, as if a giant were trying to sneeze 
or cough; this noise, though they did not 
know it, was caused by the waves rushing up 
a blowhole in the rocks. 

To the eye as well as to the ear their 
prison became more dismal, darkening as its 
qpening of grey sky shrank before the rising 
tide. Sandy’s lantern, which they could 
have done well enough without on their first 
entrance, would now have come in useful 
enough, if only to throw a cheerful gleam 
over the deepening shadows; but it had 
been filled by a wave washing through the 
broken glass. Outside, the light of a dull 
afternoon was failing, and within, the gloom 
seemed to be growing on them as fast as the 
water. Soon from the black roof above they 
could no longer see those stalactites pointing 
down at them like ghostly fingers; and all 
around deepened the tomb-like shadows, re- 
vealed by a faint glimmering light that 
seemed to be borne in on the restless sea. 

Sandy had still a box of matches in his 
pocket, one of which he struck now and then, 
as much to pass the time as for any prac- 
tical use. But its glimmer proved not even 
a feeble star of hope, helping rather to show 
at what a rate the lapping tide flowed in 
upon them, quietly and steadily for the 
most part, yet every minute or so with a 
gurgling bursting curl, as if to hint what it 
could do in its cruel moods. Each time 
Sandy threw a flickering flash into the 
obscurity, he was surprised to see how some 

ler or prominent heap of weed had been 


still 
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swallowed up by the edge of curdling foam 
that ever drove them back towards the inner- 
most recess. 

There was something appalling in the very 
want of violence with which the sea gradually 
advanced upon them like the coming of night, 
with no storm or struggle to lash up their 
spirits to resistance. Had our young friends’ 
reading been extensive, they might have been 
reminded of that iron dungeon that day by 
day and hour by hour shrank round its 
miserable inmate doomed to be crushed to 
death. The only parallel their acquaintance 
with English literature furnished was tho 
story of King Canute, whose moralising ex- 
perience they could now realise more vividly 
than it had been conveyed to them by the 
Fifth Standard Reading-Book. True, Canute 
had only to get up and go away above high- 
water mark when he pleased, which was not 
their case. But the lesson of Canute worked 
both ways; and they had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the tide must go down as surely 
as it came up. 

So Sandy kept on reminding his woful 
comrade ; but he had to confess to himself 
that he began to be alarmed when he found 
how fast the water rose, and how long it was 
of turning. He would have been more uneasy 
had he known that they had unwittingly 
chosen the day of highest spring-tide for 
their expedition, neither of them having 
much familiarity with the sea, for the boys of 
Letham and those of the fishing village at 
the mouth of its river were strangers and foes 
as much as if they had been two neighbouring 
Red Indian tribes. 

At last the strip of sand at the back was 
moistened, and still tho flood went washing 
up to a higher mark on the walls at either 
side. The boys were now forced back into the 
farthest cleft, so narrow that they could not 
stand there side by side. Alec squeezed him- 
self up behind, vainly trying to climb a little 
higher upon cracks of the rocks, but his 
numbed limbs would not let him hold on. 
The other placed himself in front as a bul- 
wark, pressing his back on his comrade’s 
stomach, and sticking his elbows into the 
rough rocks that shut them in like a dripping 
pancake of flesh and blood. The waves were 
now rising against Sandy’s legs, and it 
seemed as if before long he would be carried 
off his footing. 

What these two thought and said in that 
unpleasant time will never be rightly known. 
Afterwards, they were both somewhat reticent 
about the whole adventure ; and what either 
of them let out is not altogether trustworthy. 
Sandy is responsible for the statement that 
at the worst of it Alec proposed that they 
should hear one another the questions of the 
Shorter Catechism, as an appropriate reli- 
gious exercise. Alec retorted that Sandy 
howled like a bull, which he admitted having 
done, but only on the chance of bringing 
help. It was perhaps an exaggeration on 
Sandy’s part that at one time the water came 
as high as his “oxter ’—that is, his armpits. 
The spray and foam may have been thrown 
up as far ; and though he had rolled his breeks 
over his thigh, the state of those sturdy gar- 
ments afterwards showed that he had not 
been able tokeep them dry. His hands were 
so cold that he let the box of matches drop 
and get wet, so that they would no longer 
light. By this time, however, the rise of 
the water was to be felt rather than seen. 

But at length came a moment when he was 
able to raise a shout, proclaiming the turn of 
the tide. The water had lately been chilling 
his knee-pan; now he had counted nine 
times that it washed no higher than his shin. 
Presently he could move a little forward, so 
as to release the squeezed-up Alec behind, 
who, as soon as he fetched his breath freely, 
hailed the good news by a fresh burst of tears. 
Sandy broke out laughing at him, but he too 


felt half ready to cry. When a little later 
he was sure of the water having perceptibly 
fallen, he worked off his excited feelings in a 
cheer that made the cave resound as if in- 
habited by some mad sea-monster. This 
came to the ears of some one fishing not far 
off, so help had been nearer than either of 
them knew, now that it was no longer so 
much needed. 

“Hurray! We'll be oot, as right as tup- 
pence, afore the gloaming’s over!’’ Sandy 
cried, turning to punch and nudge some 
heart into Alec’s trembling carcass. 

“Look, man!” screamed Alec, pointing 
before him. 

What Alec had seen was a dark figure 
shooting across the mouth of the cave, like a 
magic-lantern picture. 

“Are ye gone clean daft?” exclaimed 
Sandy, for it had vanished before he could 
whisk round. 

But in another minute it appeared again 

hovering in the strip of grey light, against 
which stood out in relief a form they both re- 
cognised as Mr. Rutson’s, standing upright 
on the queer boat he kept at the river mouth, 
a narrow high-prowed canoe, kept steady by 
a log projecting from its side by way of out- 
rigger. It was that outlandish craft, 
rumoured to be made by his own hands, that 
more than anything else had won him the 
reputation of a pirate ; and the fishermen of 
the coast were not yet done shaking their 
heads over such an eggshell as ‘no canny.”’ 
But its owner had as yet falsified all their 
prophecies of disaster, riding in it lightly 
and surely os a sea-bird over surf and 
breakers. 

Now he pointed its sharp prow to the 
cliffs, with a stroke or two of his paddle 
keeping it steady in the sucking of the tide, 
while he peered forward into the dark recess 
from which he had heard strange bellow- 
ings. 

“Ahoy!” he shouted, in true smuggler 
style. 

“Hoy!’? bawled back Alec and Sandy 
together in a hoarse bass and a shrill 
treble. 

Two or three hours back they would have 
been not a little disconcerted to have the 
Pirate, of all people, catch them here; but 
now their imaginations of his treasure had 
been soaked and chilled out of them; and 
they would have hailed the most buc- 
caneerish fellow-creature as a deliverer. 
Joyfully they saw how, stooping under the 
black roof, he shot his canoe into the dark- 
ness of the cave, then had some ado to keep 
it from being whirled away by the retreating 
eddies. 

“Who's there?” he challenged, his loud 
voice echoing in the vault above. 

“Huz!” piped Alec, using the only word 
in which Scotchmen misuse an h. 

“And who is us ?”” asked the Pirate. 

“Me and anither laddie,” replied Sandy, 
his lips chattering for cold. 

“What on earth are you and another 
laddie doing here?” 

“We canna’ get oot!” 

“ What took you into such a place? °” 

“Just to keek aboot,” said Sandy, giving 
Alec a warning thump as reminder that this 
was the last person who should learn thei) 
errand in the cave. 

“ You and another lunatic, you had bette: 
say,” he growled out, feeling his way alon; 
the wall till he found a crevice or corner tc 
which he could hold on with his boat- hook. 

By this time, his eyes growing used to thi 
gloom, the Pirate nade out the shadow: 
forms at the back of the cave. He now 1j 
two or three wax matches at once, whic!) 
sent a flare into its dark recesses; ther 
having surveyed the course, he warped °o 
ie rocking canoe till it grounded besid 

em. 


“Why, you are wet through!’ he ex- 
claimed, as he was aware of the boys tremb- 
ling beside him. “I must give you a lift 
out. But this boat of mine isn’t meant to 
hold three. Which of you two has the most 
spunk ?” 

The answer 
Alec. 


came in a woful sob from 


Without another word Mr. Rutson caught ~ 


him by the serutf of the neck and heaved 
him into the bottom of the canoe, bidding 
him lie still a3 a dead rat, which Alec took 
care to do, the more so as he felt the point 
of a fish-hook ready to pierce his corduroys 
at the least movement. Next, with his long 
arms this skilful navigator landed Sandy on 
the log that served as outrigger. 

“Hold on here tight, and don’t lean over 
unless I tell you. Now, are you both fixed 
all right? No more lunatics in the place— 
eh? Steady it is!” 

With a long shove he set the craft afloat, 
and steered out straight through the mouth 
of the cave, the backward rush of water 
quickly carrying them into the open air. 

Right glad were these washed-out adven- 
turers to find themselves once more under 
the sky, now darkening to twilight, yet 
hopefully bright compared with the gloomy 
hollow in which they had been imprisoned. 
A drizzling rain began to fall; but that 
made little difference to them—Alec wet 
through by his bath and Sandy with hardly 
adry thread on him. Mr. Rutson surveyed 
their shivering plight with a grim smile, 
and paddled swiftly towards the nearest 
patch of sand that offered a good landing- 
place. 

“Are you at school?” he asked, as if for 
something to say. 

“Ay,” said Sandy, rather hurt not to be 
remembered after the acquaintance he be- 
lieved himself to have made with this 
customer last week. He could not well 
uoderstand how to such a big man one boy 
in corduroys was much like another of the 
same size. 

“T hope you have not been playing truant ?” 
said the Pirate severely. 

“ Playing truant ?” repeated Sandy doubt- 
fully, in whose vocabulary this idea was 
expressed by ‘‘ kipping.”” 

* Boys who stay away from school never 
come to good.” 

“It's Saturday!’ exclaimed Sandy, and 
would have laughed in his face, had he not 
been too seriously taken up with the task of 
holding on to the outrigger as it cut its way 
through the swell. 

“Oh !” said the man, with the indifference 
af one to whom Saturday was the same as 
any other day. ‘But what's the good of 
going to school, if you learn no more sense 
than to let yourselves be boxed up in a cave 
when the tide’s coming in?” 

To this there was no answer. 

“Isaw your master here—last Saturday I 
suppose it must have been—and I warned 
him to take care. He was prowling about 
that cave knocking ot bits of sane (ot his 
reography—no geogoly—geology—what do 
they call of 2?” the Pirate corrected himself 
in some confusion. 

But neither of the boys noticed his blunder; 
they were taken up by exchanging glances 
with each other. So here was the simple 
secret of Mr. Peebles’ visit to the cave, the 
misunderstanding of which had led them 
sech a wild-goose chase! Both of them were 
aware of their master’s favourite holiday 
amusement; why had they not thought of 
that before ? 

“And what’s the good of holidays if you 
don't learn to swim? If you go meddling 
vith the sea, you'll find that more use to you 
than all your learning,” the Pirate went on. 
But it seemed to strike him that a candidate 
for the School Board should give forth more 
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instructive maxims, and he made haste to 

add— Mind your books, all the same, and 

they will teach everything you ought to know 

—except swimming and managing a boat, 

which you can keep for holidays.” 

By this time he had brought them to the 
shore below the track by which they had 
come down the cliffs. Both boys were blue 
and stiff with cold. Alec indeed was so help- 
Jess that their rescuer had to haul him out 
of the boat like a sack of potatoes. Sandy 
wanted to say something expressive of their 
gratitude; but he did not know what to say. 
The friendly Pirate observed how his teeth 
were chattering. 

* “I’m a teetotaller, and there’s nothing in 
the boat but some cold tea. But if you feel 
bad, I might take you to the inn—-” 

“T belong to the Band of Hope,” declared 
Sandy. 

“That's right! Stick to it: there's 
nothing like water—once you have learned to 
swim!’’ said this moral buccaneer. ‘ Now, 
it I were you, lads, I would run all the way 
home and get warm.” 

“No fear!’ said Sandy, by which ellipti- 
eal expression he meant to imply that he 
might be trusted to take care of himself, now 
that they were safe on dry land. “ We're 
awful obligit to ye, sir,” he said, at length 
bringing out the phrase which he had been 
mentally shaping in his best English. 

“That’s all right-so long!” cried Mr. 
Rutson, launching forth again with a push of 
his paddle. 

For a minute Sandy stood admiring their 
deliverer’s dexterity; then he hurried Alec 
away, who at first spoke of lying down to die, 
since he dared not go home to report the loss 
of his “ shoon” and “hose,” not to mention 
hisfather’s trowel and Sandy's lantern, which 
had been forgotten in the cave. But Alec’s 
spirits, too, revived a little when they had 
stirred themselves into a little warmth ; and 
before the shades of night were fully settled 
down they came in sight of the lights of 
Letham. 

What sort of welcome they had at home, 
and what story they told to account for their 
wet and hungry plight, must be left to the 
reader's imagination. Even among their 
schoolfe lows both of them were a little 
reticent about this adventure, not letting out 
the least hint of smugglers or treasures as 
concerned in it ; and their confinement in the 
cave was put down simply toa natural boyish 
love of getting into mischief. 

Sandy, for his part, took no harm from it; 
and on the Sabbath sat as usual in the 
gallery of the kirk. From such a post of 
vantage he commanded Mr. Peebles’ pew 
below; and regarding the master’s bland, 
fresh-ghaven face, as in his best black suit 
he looked up the text for his wife and ad- 
ministered a sweetie to keep his little girl 
quiet through the sermon, this puzzled pupil 
was more than ever at a loss to conceive of 
him as having anything to hide from justice 
or public opinion. 

Mr. Rutson did not attend the parish 
church ; but on the way Sandy had seen him 
in the street, wearing his right arm again in 
asling. This struck the boy as odd, since 
the Pirate had made good use of both arms 
in paddling his queer canoe. Was he sham- 
ming to be disabled, then? and had this 
something to do with the secret? Such a 
hint of deception alone prevented Sandy, 
after the Pirate’s friendly behaviour, from 
taking him to be as respectably innocent as 
the master. After all, he had begun to believe 
his ears must have misled him as to that 
mysterious compact of theirs, though tono one 
else would he admit as much. 

Doubts, suspicions, and surmises he had 
now to keep to himself for a little. Alec 
Todd did not appear at the kirk, nor at. 
school next day. He had caught such a bad 


x 
(@) 
cold as to be laid up for 4 week cr two—a 
bad cold, indeed, it must have been which 
kept a Letham boy so long indoors. At first 
Sandy felt inclined to hold aloof from his 
companion, too conscious of their having 
made fools of themselves together. But he 
relented on hearing of Alec's illness, and 
went to see him with the offer of a story out 
of the shop, where he could draw upon dam- 
aged stock or unused back numbers put aside 
as waste paper. Thankfully accepting this 
offer, Alec begged for a story of Red Indians 
or other inland savages, with nothing about 
the sea in it. Both of them were quite out 
of conceit with smugglers and their damp 
ways; and for a time they rather avoided 
all question of the secret, even between them- 
selves. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


USEFUL HINTS TO “BOY'S OWN” 
POULTRY-KEEPEBS. 


IN a late number of the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal is a report frown the zoologist. in which, after 
referring to a number of birds rent to him for examinu- 
tion, he makes gome observations upon crop-bound, 
which frequently is a great source of trouble amongst 
poultry-keepers, and especially those who keep their 
birds inconfinement for a time. “ In some cases chicks 
and full-grown fowls sent for examination prove to be 
*erop-bound,’ that {s to say, the lower ontlet of the 
crop has become plugged, and the crop itve!f so dis- 
tended with food as to press upon the wiudpipe, and 
cause death by asphyxia, This condition generally 
results from supplying the fowls with hard corn after 
fasting. They feed greedily, and as the hard corn 
awella in the crop, obstruction is exceedingly likely to 
take place. The danger is avoided by supplying the 
fowls with goft food only in the morning, and limiting 
the hard corn to the evening meal. 

“Inthe case of ducklings, the mortality would be 
much reduced if it were more widely recognised that, 
until they have attained thelr full plumage, they ure 
quite insufficiently protected from the wet, and cannot 
with impunity be allowed the liberty of the full-grown 
birds. Unrestricted access to water and to wet grara 
often results in cramp, which ends fatally. The young 
bird is never properly dry, and though apparently in 
perfect health, it suddenly begins to stagger in its gn 
twists its head over its back,und promptly dies. Duc 
lings should not be allowed to roam at large more than 
three or four hours each day. If any eiynsof cramp 
appear, they should be kept entirely from water for 1 
time. ‘The addition of chopped cooked meat or gravy 
to their regular food will also be found to have a very 


beneficial effect.” 
ole 
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AN ADMIRAL’S CRICKET. 


Is these days, as Lord Charles Beresford bas often 
complained, naval officers do not reach full-pay rurk 
until they are comparatively old, avd the sight of an 
admiral playing cricket 1s rare. Despite his sixty-one 
years, Admiral the Hon. Sir Himund R. Fremantle was 
seen at Dartmouth the other day wielding the willow. 
As Naval Commander-in-Chief at Devonport, he has s 
general oversight of the cadets’ training ship Briannia, 
and he collected team of naval officers, who, under his 
captaincy, journeyed to Dartmouth and played theo 
“babies of Her Majesty's Navy.” Sad to relate, the 
Admiral was caught out before he had any chance of 
scoring, and the cadets won by 39 runs. 


¢ 
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“UNWELCOME LITTLE 
STRANGERS.” 


‘We quote the following paragraph from a Hertforl- 
shire paper : “So, at any rate, would the advent, ‘at 
one fell swoop,’ of four and forty baby serpents on the 
domestio hearth be reganied by the balance of man- 

+ kind who are not ophiologista. To Dr. Arthur Stradling. 
however. the arrival of two score little ‘ Crimson-striped 
Garter Snakes’ would seem to be an event of a highly 
satisfactory nature, a subject for nothing but con- 
gratulation. Onur representative who’ interviewed ' the 
wriggling, writhing cageful of snaky infauts which con- 
stitute the latest addition to ils menagerie was 
informed that this is the third time he has succeeded 
in breeding this undeniably handsome reptile. Mother 
aad forty-four children are certified to be all thriving, 
the only drawback to their welfnre being a slight ten- 
dency to swallow ouc another.” 


SOME “BOP.” AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—SPECIMENS - OF THEIR WORK. 


le Tide (H. 7. Bfayell). 2. “Enjoying his & er Number" (W. £. Barker). 3. Shangh Bridge, near Plymouth (P, F, Be "7 
rely cia 4. “A Friendly Hoist ( Barker). 5. Brotherly Love ( Copeman). ¢ amet): 


SOME “B.0.P." AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—SPECIMENS OF THEIR WORK. 


Pionicking : the First Step to ‘Tea (M, EM. Donaldson). 2. “Curiosity” (7. P. Hopkins). 8, Weymouth Harbour (W.J.|MeGowran), 
boc Sher foward ee 4. “Dirty Young Dog!” (2. W. Copeman). 
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Play! 
of Great and Greater Britain,—Our “ B.O.P.” 
Competitions have become famous wherever 
tne paper is known, and where is it not? 
For one thing, they are always genuine 
competitions—fair and real tests of care or 
perseverance, knowledge or skill, and have 
never degenerated into mere vulgar scrambles 
for shillings, no matter how gained ; or become 
but touting or guessing baits. Hence, we 
believe, their great popularity and the high 
esteem in which they are generally held. 

We intend, in the present volume, to both 
extend and strengthen them, and shall be 
glad to receive towards that end suggestions 
trom our readers as to their wishes in the 
matter. The Rules and Conditions are sim- 
plicity itself, but they must, of course, be 
strictly adhered to. All the subjects are 
equally open to every bond fide REGULAR sub- 
scriber to the paper (whether in weekly, 
monthly, or volume form), irrespective of sex 
or nationality, within the ages specified ; so 
that any or every such reader may, if so dis 
posed, try in ALL THE competitions. Of course, 
the right to modify or even withhold the 
es, if in any subject there should be no 
suitable competition, is reserved by the 
Editor, whose decision is in all cases final. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 
(These are applicable to ALL our “ B.0.P.” Competitions.) 


1, No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of rach competition trill be publie 
due course (1 our column, and io qu:cttons on the 
can be ansiered through the poit, the foruardin 
stamped and addreseed envelopes notwithitanding. 


2 Inaddition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded te all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to eecure priz 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TwentTreTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


New Subjects—Valuable Prizes. 


3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—thne is, must be the product uf hisown hands and. 
brain ; thongh, of course, any aids received merely in 
tne way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
areaulmissible. 


4. All MSS, must have at the top of first pagethe full 
name, uddress, und age of sender, with CERTIFICATE, 
clearly aud legibly written, thus: 


Age. 

Certificate. Savion 
In the case of Illuminations, Music, Photographs, etc., 
these same particulars should be written on a separate 
piece of paper, which should also beyr the certificute (see 
Rule §),and must be stitched (not pinued) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed fo the back. 

5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, as the geutine unailed work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, etc., thus: “I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of. who person: 
and regularly takes in the ‘B.0.P.’ Signed —.” 

6. All letters or packets must he plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition,” and must be addressed 
to “THR Eprror, Boy's OWN Paren, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London,” the carriaye being, of course, in all cases 
PREPAID, 


Special Extra ‘ Over-age ” Prizes. 


We resolved, some yearsago, in the interest of many 
of our older readers, who did not like to be excluded 
by au age limit, to make a special extra class, to include 
all ages above 24. In this class we give a uniform Prize 
of Une Guinea in cach of the subjects announced for 
competition, provided the best productions in thie 
extra c'ass surpass those of the prize-winners in the 
ordinary Senior Divisions, Should the “special extras" 
fall below the fen'or Division, certificates may bo 
given, but no Prize will be awarded. 


PRELIMINARY LIST.-PRIZE8 
NEARLY £80! 


[SPECIALLY NOTE. that in ai! our competitions 
the competitor's age and full address must be very 
clearly written; and the subject of the competition 
should also be ‘plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, ete., containing it.) 


I.—Handwriting. 
Prizes—Five Guineas, 

We offer Prizes to the value of Fire Guineas for the 
best copy of Psalm xxiii., Authorized Version. We do 
not limit the style of writing to any one class, whether 
the commercial, corresponding, legal. etc., but no extra 
marks are allowed for ornamentation, fancy initials, 
etc. Competitors will be taken in sections, according 
to age, and the prize-money will be divided according 
to the judgment of the adjudicators. 


(The last day for sending in is December 31, 1897.) 


II.—*‘ Football” and “ Cricket ” 
Competitions. 
Prizes—Four Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best. half- 
dozen verses of eight lines cach on (1) Football, and 
(2) Cricket, to include praise of the respective games 
and advice to players. Open to all ages equally up to 


[Jattest day for sending in is January 31, 1898.) 


III.—“ Suggestion " Competition. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We offer Prizes tothis amount for the best suggestions 
contained on one side of a lieet of ordinary note-paper 
for increasing the attractions of the “B.0.P.” Open to 
all readers equally. 


[Latest date for sending in, January 31.} 


IV.—Design and Construction. 
Prizes—Siz Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amowit, at the rate of Two 
Guineas in each subject, for : 


(1) The best model, not to exceed one foot in length, 
of a ROWING Boat, with two pairs of sculls complete. 

(2) The best model, of the same leugth, of a one- 
masted sailing boat. 


(3) The best model of a pigeon-house suitable for pole 
in garden, say }-inch scale. 
[Latest date for sending in, February 28.) 


Vi—"B.0." Picture Frame. 
Prizes— Four Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best Picture 
Frame suitable for. say, the picture given with the 
current part, entitled “A Friend in Neod.” It may be 
in oak, curved, or in other woode treated, say, with fir- 
cones, oak-applex, or other products of autumn. ss 
to all ages equa 


[Latest date for sending in, March 31.] 


VI.—Skeletpn Leaves and Fruits. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best pre- 
Paration and mounting of skeleton leaves, etc. The 
kroup should not exceed, aay, the space of one squaic 
tout. 


[Latest date for sending in, March 31.) 


VIT.— Music. 


Prives—Three Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best musicel 
setting, with organ or pianoforte accompaniment, of 
any of the verses appearing in our last volume (Vol. 

, or in the extra Summer or Christuins parts of 
There will be two classes only (not including the 
“over-age"), the Junior er.bracing all ages up to 18, 
and the Senior from 18 to 24. 


[Latest date for sending in, Aprit 30.] 


VIII.—Literary Composition 
Priwes--Three Guineas, 

We offer Prizes to this value for the best 

of # football match personally witnessed 


current season. 
length. 


description 
c 0 during the 
No description to exceed 500 words 


(Latest date for sending in, Aprit 30.) 


IX.—Carving. 


Pris 


— Three Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best carved 
Paper or book knife, judge as to design, work mats nip», 
etc. Any kind of wood may be used. 


(Latest date for sending in, April 30.] 


X.—' My Favourite Motto.” 


Prizes—Six Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to this amount as follows : 

(1) Two Guineas for the hest Mtter, not toextend over 
the first and third sides of an ordinary sueet of 
paper, as to the why and wherefore of the motto ct 
being the writer's favourite. 

(2) Tira Gutuens for the best panel or shield of oak 
carred with the competitor's favourite motto. 

(3) Two Guineas for the best Nlumination of the 
motto chosen, 


[Latest date for sending in, May 31.) 


XI.—Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes—Twelee Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to this amourt for the best descrip. 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the cofaniay 
plates that may be issued with the present volarac 
(Vol. XX.). The descriptions should reach us within ere 

‘publication of cach monthly part 
will allot 10s. 6d. for each bi 
ed, and, in addition to this, will award 2. 
J vands, on its completion, to the writer who shall win, 
most of these monthly Laly-Guiaca Prizes Quriasje S 
progress of the volume. Lo 


XII.—Amateur Photography. 
Prtses—Ten Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to tho value of Ten Guineas, to be 
divided in the different classes as the adjudicators may 
deem fairest, for the best and most artistic work that 
may be submitted to us by the amateur photographers 
amongst our readers. 

We would suggest this time, Ten Different Classes, 
as follows : (1) Sportsand Pastimes (including football, 
cycling, cricket, boating, tennla, ete.) : (2) Portraiture, 
to Include one’s achool and holiday chums and other 
single figures or groups, taken cither indoors or in the 
open air; (3) Architecture, iv. photographs of private 
or public buildings, old or new, exteriors or interiors ; 
(4) Landscapes, whether Winter or Spring, Summer or 
Autunm ; (5) Seascapes; (6) Floral Groups: (7) Hand- 
Camera Work and Humorous Snapshots; (8) Animat 
and Bird Life, including indoor and outdoor pets; (9) 
Lantern-slides; (10) Enlargements. 

The prizes will be awarded for the best set of Foun 
different subjects in any of these cl 
Enlaryements, in which caso Two 
regards the Certificate awards in this competition, tho 
subject will be treated as @ whole: in other words, 
only one certificate will be given to any one caniidate, 
though his or her name may appear in all the divisions, 
and it will be awanled in that particular section in 
which the highest place is secured. 

The whole of the work—exposure, development, re- 
touching, printing, toning,and monnting—must be the 
unaided production of the competitor ; and if competi- 
tors send in for more than one class, they should be sure 
ty repeat name, full address, and age, with each packet. 

This competition is open to all’ regular “*B.O.P. 
waders, irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. Any 
reader may compete in all the ten classes if so inclined, 
Of courae, no photographs submitted in previous compe. 
titions should again be sent in; and in no case can aby- 
thing sent in be returned, 


[Last day for sending in, August 31.] 


XITII.—Artistic and Literary. 
Prizes—Four Guincas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount as follows: (1) Tico 
Guineas for description of * My Christmas Holiday " ; 
(2) Two Guineas for description of * My Summer Holi- 
day.” ‘The description must not in either case exceed 
500 words, antd should be illustrated by original sketches 
(which may be in pen-and-ink, wash, or water-coloura) 
or photographs. Open to all readers equally. 


{Latest date for sending tn, August 31.] 


XIV.—My Ambition in Life. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amonnt for the best statement 
contained in a single page of ordina:y note-paper of 
What the writer would like to be in life—and why.” 
Open w all readers equally up.to 21 years of uge.* 


(Latest date for sending in, June 30.) 


XV.—“ B.0.P.” « Medal ” Prize. 


Prizes—Five Guineas, 


We offer a Prize up to this amount for the best 
design for a “ Boy's Own ” Badge of conspicuous merit, 
for award in our competitions. 

Here 13 a sugztestion, given only asa hint and not as 
Vinding, theown out by @ Liverpool reader. “ Let it 
be in small shield form, and have » monogram in 
cvloured enamels i: centre, and the word ‘ Merit’ also 
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prominent, The winner could then wear it on his watch- 
chain, etc. and it would be constant reminder of the 
dear old ‘B.0.P.’ By its means, too, readers would 
become acquainted, and as it spread over the world it 
would help in a small way to bring about that 
‘Imperial Federation,’ about which so much is being 
said.” 
[Latest date for sending in, May 31.) 
° ° ° a ° ° ° 


®,° Very SprcIAlL.—Gold and Silver Medals! We 
purpose, from this time onwards, giving annually a 
badge in GoLD to the competitor who in any year 
covered by our annual volume heads the list of Prize- 
wiuners us to number of subjects—provided the 
sucecss be in not lexs than three ; and another in SILVER 
tothe competitor who bears off most certificates outside 
the uctual Prize-winners, 


BI For other competition subjects watch our pages 
werk by week, 


—orefoo— 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 


By Dr. Gorvon SraBLes, C.M., R.N. 


‘o THE Boy Himsetr.—In beginning a new volume 
and a new “BO.P.” year, I wish to thank my 
young readers for the many kind letters I receive, 
some of which frankly confess that the advice given in 
my health wrmons has saved their lives, and put them 
on the straight path to grow up men, instead of weak- 
lings or monkeys, ‘These letters are very cheering. 

Well, lads, though we do all wecan to help you along, 
and answer queries, some of your letters are so very 
long that the reading of them takes it out of us. 

T wish also to point out, as the Editor has often done, 
that all letters are not answered, for some are very 
frivolous ; others too ecrious from n medical point of 
view ; others have been replied to aguin und again, and 
tue writers have failed to read back before appealing to 
us, We could not keep on, mouth after month, for 
instance, giving advice as ‘to bandy legs: feeding 
mice, rats, and guinea pigs: chest measurements; 
rabbits’ diet ; how to grow fat; how to get lean ; how 
to grow tall, or how to keep small, aud so on, and 50 
forth. What do you think ? 

Well, then, letters should be brief and come to the 
point at once. 

One thing more concerning our boys’ correspondence 
which I wish to call your attention to. Many of our 
worthy young readers expect almost immediate answers 
to their letters, but as we go to press, say, siz weeks 
before the date of issue, this is utterly impossible. 
Pray bear this in mind. 

Lastly, some boys ask us to answer by post. This is 
against rules, and obedience to these is imperative. 
Even when a stamp is enclosed, it does sot alter the 
case. 

This iy November, you know—the dark, dreary 
mouth of November ; ‘and winter is clow ut, hand, 
Many of my Scotch lads will remeniber Burns’ dirge 
called “ Winter " : 

“The wintry wind extends his blast, 
And hail aud rain do blaw, 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 
‘The blinding sleet and snaw. 
While, tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 
And roars frac bank to brae ; 
And bird and geast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day."" 
Well, in my opinion, every boy should now dress in 


warmer olothing, so as to be able to withstand the . 
stormiest weather. There is nothing like wool for 


Price 6d. 


Be sure to look out for our Special Extra 
NUMBER, to be published with our ordinary December Part. 
Order it at once from your Books 


es 


a) 


inner wear, nothing like Scotch tweed for outside. But 
this need not be heavy. Clumsy, thick garments cause 
perspiration, and then chilly are easily caught. Don't 
give up the cold bath, mind you. Stick to that, and 
to good food. Fat and sugar are more easily digested in 
cold weather; and sugar means strength, You can 
positively train on it. Take plonty of exercise in fiue 
weather ; but there is little good in cycling through 
mud. The best exercise now is walking. In all you 
do be regular ; then, when the weary winter haa dragged. 
itself over the hills and far away, you will find it has 
actually braced you up, and you'll be able to sing or 
say 

“The winter it ix past, and spring has come at last, 

And the little birds sing on cvery tree.” 


Our Favs axp Faxcies.—Everything is quiet now 
among our pets, outdoor and in. The chief things you 
have got to do are these: 1. Feed them extra well. 
2. Keep your pets warm and clean, and well supplied 
with pure fresh water. 3. Make up your mind now as 
to the purchase of fresh stock, and get nothing but the 
best. 4. Keep a note-book, in which enter the many 
practical wrinkles given in the “B.0.P.” month by 
month by its various expert writers. 


-—20$6 joo — 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE CLONDYKE. 


HE Clondyke, to which so many handreds, thousands 
even, are making such a headloug rush, gained my 
interest last year from my having a son who was the 
“second man in.” George Carmack's two Indians, sent 
down to Forty Mile after supplies, told of the wonder- 
ful gold find on the Clondyke, or ** plenty-fish ” river— 
“One dollar a pan, sometimes two, three dollars a 
pant!" 

‘My son was after the big king salmon, weighing 
from eighty to ninety pounds: but he promptly lett 
the fish-nets he had been so industrionsly netting, and 
made tlic same rush to the golden stream that so many 


. are making to day. In a few weeks five hundred claims 


‘were taken up, and there was soon a camp of a thousand 
miners. 

He had won his entrance there, for in the early spring 
he had freighted over the awful Chilcoot Pass, carrying 
on his back 140 pounds weight, up over the last thon- 
sand feet of sheer perpendicular ice and snow, and over 
the overhanging rocks (round and round which foot- 
holds have to be hacked out with an axe) to reach 
perpendicular beyond. He made six or seven journeys 
in this way, carrying up, the last time, a twenty-five fcet 
canoe, with which to“ pole the streams.” With this 
he shot the rapids of Grand Canyon, making the three- 
quarters of a mile in two minu! He described to us 
how the waters are from four to tive feet higher in the 
centre than against the basaltic walls. On the crest of 
this ridge your canoe must ride, avoiding one dangerous 
rock that stands up in one place, 

“It necds only a cool lead on your shoulders,” he 
said. 

Still, the daneer must be great, or it would not. he 
named the * White Man's Grave.” The e: ement of 
the rapids young men prefer to the slow-guing sate 
portage.” 

The Chileoot will soon be a thing of the past. Goo 
truils are being already cut over the comparatively easy 
White Pass from Skaguay, and by another season there 
will be plenty of regular steamers cutering by the 
inouth of the Yukou, by St. Michaels. 

‘The ouly keepsake my son brought home was some 
pieces of the placer gold, and a bracelet of 
coins he had picked up on the trail, with a * toten 
rudely engraved on one side of cach—a banble model 
of the bracelets the fabulously rich Princess Tom 
of the Yakutal tribe wears. These are in gold twenties, 
und are worth $15,000, 

LAN. 


HRISTMAS 


ler. 
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Correspondence. \ . 


——» oo. 


‘0; the conjuring articles by Professor Hoffmann 
that appeared in our pages have not been reprinted yet, and can there- 
fore only be seen in our back volumes. 


R._O. BRowN.—You will find all about it in the Quarterly Navy List, 
See answer to J. Robinson. 


‘The first Atlantic cable was laid by the Great Eastern > 
the next, and we never read an account of it in which tite 

name of the ship was not mentioned, There is a book on the subject 

by Sir W. H. Russell, which was published by Day & Son, and gives 

full particulars, with illustration, of the whole adventure. 


h the € 
Ribbon Snak pidonotus saurita) : this is a ver. 
interesting sna nd a native of North Americ 
(Tropidonotus tesscllatus) ; the Viterine Snal 
2. Mr. Robert Green, Bedford Conservator 
may have one or ty 

he or Mr. R. Maschi 


3 Snake. The 
beautiful aud 
the Dice Snake 
e (Tropidonotus viperinus ) 
. Covent Garden, London 
ibbon Snake left. And either 
t, Islington, will be able to 
supply the oth all snake, say two fest in length, th 
glass tube need about half full. 
4. Insert it about one quarter of the 
length of the snake, not more, using great 
gentleness. 


Rapprrs (New Cross).—For a cheap book 
try Mr. Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, 
Read also the illustrated articles in o1 
back volumes, also our monthly “Doings.+ 


Encrvger (A. B, Clark).—You would have 
first to serve your time as an apprentice 
in a good engineering shop, and then put 
in sea service before getting your full 
certificate, 

Ratway ENGINEs (“ B.O.P." Rea‘er, Sut- 
ton).—We have given man: tches of 
the leading railway engine: 


T. S. Nisner (New South Wale: . 
G. A. Henty, G. Manville Peon, and Dr. 
Gordon Stables are ail wel on the 
current volume. Captain Mayne Reid, 

R. M. Ballantyne, and W. H. G. Kingstonare, alas ! ull 

Passed away. 2. Our“special Christmas and Summer 

Numbers have never been issued in volume 

it possible now for us thus to issue them. Al 

readers should endeavour to secure copies 
published, as we cannot reprint. 


Part.—Letters addressed Parkins & Gotto, Oxford Street, 
w., will find them. Hamleys, of Holbora, also keep the 
discs, or did. 

P. Y. H.—It is muck cheaper tc buy your castings, 


gS. 
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AMONG S: 
A STORY OF ! TURE AND PERIL. 


. Henry, 


jal Correspondent,” ete, etcs 


| OHAPTER VI. 
.. 


$ are coming toacrisis, Harry,” 
B erson said, in a tone of 
jleft the Captain’s cabin. “W 
fhat we all along suspected—the 
Tascal, and we have not only -found 
6 his prahus are hidden, but have them 
ip in a bottle.” - 
g could be better, Dick, and I expect we shall “ But they could see a number, of lights." 
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have some pretty hot work. Of course the 
Serpent cannot get up that creek, though 
she can place herself at the entrance and 
prevent their getting away ; but there still 
remains the work of capturing or driving 
them down the creek, and that is likely 
to be a very tough job.” 

Tho next morning the second lieutenant, 
the mate, and Harry Parkhurst were sent 
for to the Captain's eabin. The first 
lieutenant was there. They were each 
asked their opinion as to whether the 
prahus could force their way through the 
creek by which they had ascended. 

“It 1s | most important point,” the 
Captain said; ‘and indeed, everything 
might depend upon it.” 

“I am sure, sir,” Mr. Hopkins said, 
“that they could not go straight down it. 
They might cut their way through, but it 
would be a work of considerable time, for 
with their masts they would have to clear 
away the branches to a considerable 
height. Down near the water the 
branches by which we pushed ourselves 
along were those of the undergrowth, 
with many rattans and other creepers 
varying from the thickness of one’s 
thumb to that of one’s wrist, and these 
would take a great deal of chopping 
before one of their war-boats could be 
pushed through, but higher up they would 
probably have much thicker branches to 
contend with. It may be that they can 
lower their masts ; but even if they could 
do so, I should think that it would take 
them over an hour’s work, even with the 
number of hands they carry, to get a pas- 
sage through that bit of thick under- 
growth, fifty or sixty yards up the mouth 
of the creek. There are two or three 
other places where some chopping would 
have to be done, but that would be 
comparatively easy work.” 

The mate and Harry both agreed with 
the Lieutenant. 

“ Practically, then,” the Captain said. 
“the Malays have but one mode of 
escape, while we have two of attack. At 
any rato, if we send up a boat beforehand, 
and fasten two or three iron chains from 
side to side among the branches, that 
passage would be securely sealed. 

“Thank you, gentlemen; that is all I 
have to ask at present. It is a very 
dificult nut we have to crack, Mr. Fergu- 
son,” he went on, when he and the first 
lieutenant were alone. “To attack six 
strongly armed prahus with the boats of 
this ship would be a serious enterprise 
indeed, and its success would be very 
doubtful, while the loss would certainly be 
very heavy, especially as, if any of the boats 
were sunk, the crews would have but little 
chance in a place swarming with alligators. 
I don’t think I should be justified in risking 
such an enterprise.” 

“There is no doubt, sir, the loss would 
be verv heavy indeed; by all accounts, 
these Malays fight like demons on the 
eecks of their own boats, and, for aught 
we know, they may, after nightfall, trice 
up rattans to prevent boarders getting on 
board. I have heard that it is their 
custom when they expect an attack, and 
thot those are far more formidable obstacles 
than our boarding nets. Of course I 
should bo quite ready to lead an attack 
should you decide upon making one, bat 
I cannot conceal from mysclf that it 
would be a well-nigh desperate under- 
taking.” 
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“I am glad that you are of that 
opinion,” the Captain said There seems 
to me but one course, and that a difticult 
one—namely, to carry a couple of heavy 
guns through the forest to the edge of 
the pool. It would be a serious under- 
taking, and we should have to send a 
strong foree to defend them, but if we 
could succecd in planting them in posi- 
tion, we should soon drive the Malays 
out of the pool.” 

“That would be a capital plan, Captain, 
if it could be managed. I suppose before 
we attempt it, you will take possession of 
this place, and capture the Rajah?” 

“That of course. I don’t suppose we 
shall capture him. I have no doubt 
that we are closely watched night and 
day, and that the instant the boats are 
lowered, and the men get on board, the 
Rajah would prepare for flight, though 
he might possibly make some resistance. 
However, that would be but trifling ; our 
guns would cover the landing, and knock 
the place about his ears; but to pene- 
trate the jungle would be vastly more 
dificult an affair. If, as is probable, he 
has succeeded in inducing some of his 
neighbours to join him, they may have 
already sent strong contingents, and the 
forest may be full of them. In that case 
it would be quite beyond our power to rout 
them out, and I certainly should not be 
justified in attempting it. The destruction 
of his town and the burning of his palace 
would be a serious blow to him, but the 
destruction of his piratical fleet would be a 
very much heavier one. If we can achieve 
that, we shall have done good service. 

“Tho first thing to do is to find out 
whether there is » path either from this 
river, or the other branch, to the pool. 
If so, at dark, after destroying the town, 
we will recall all the men on shore, buoy 
the anchor and drop it noisclessly, and 
drift down the river till we are far enough 
away to use the engines, then steam down 
to the junction of the two streams, and 
up again to the entrance to tho creek 
on that side. Then we will at once land 
a very strong party, keeping only enough 
men on board to work the guns, land 
two twenty-four-pounders, and drag them 
to the pool. We might hope to do so 
without any opposition, for the Malays 
would no doubt be gathered at the edge 
of the forest near the town to repel any 
attack we might make from there, and 
before morning we might have the guns 
in position. I should take a hundred 
empty sacks. These you would fill with 
earth when you get near the pool, and 
form a battery with them behind the 
screen of bushes; then when you are 
ready you will cut down the bushes and 
open fire.” 

“TI don’t see why that should not suc- 
ceed, sir. Of courso the most difficult part 
of the operation is dragging the guns. 
These native paths are only narrow 
enough for men in single file.” 

“Yes, that is the difficulty. We could 
not employ axes to cut down the trees, 
and to saw them down would be an in- 
terminable work. I think, Mr. Ferguson, 
we should have to carry them.” 

“T doubt if we could carry a twenty- 
four-pounder, sir; but we might carry an 
eighteen. They have bamboos of almost 
any length here, and if we were to lash an 
eightcen-pounder between two of them, I 
chould say that ten men each side onght 
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to be able to carry them, while as many 
more might take the gun-carriage.”’ 

“ We will get some bamboos to-day, Mr. 
Ferguson, and try the experiment of how 
many men will be required to carry a gun; 
but now I think of it, I fancy that it will 
be still easier to lay the guns down on a 
sledge-shaped piece of timber—these paths 
are smooth enough where the natives 
tread, and the men could haul the guns 
along with ropes.” 

“That would be better and easier, sir. 
The difficulty with the carriages will be 
greatest, but they might be taken to 

ieces as far as possible and slung on 

am boos."” 

“ I think that we shall be able to manage 
all that,” the Captain said cheerfully. 
“ The first thing is to find the path. There 
is almost sure to be one from the village 
the Malay spoke of as close to the mouth of 
the creek, and the pool, and if we send the 
boats up as soon as we arrive at the creek, 
to row with mufHed oars, until they get 
near the pool, and then land and find the 
path, it would diminish very much the 
distance they would have to go, and the 
work to be done.” 

“It would be a great thing to find that 
out beforehand, sir. If you like, I will drop 
down the river this afternoon in the gig; 
that will attract no attention, for it will be 
thought that we are merely going fishing 
or shooting. As soon asit is dark we will 
mutile the oars, end row up the other 
branch, find the mouth of the creek and 
row up it, first find how far it is to the 
pool, then drop down a quarter of a mile, 
and land, strike into the jungle, and look 
for the path. I should, of course, choose a 
point where the creek bends that way, for 
as the path no doubt goes straight from 
the village to the pool, it would be nearer 
the creek at a bend than it would be at 
any other point. If itis a sharp bend it 
might go quite close to it.” 

“That would be a very good plan, Mr. 
Ferguson, and as you have proposed it, 
you shall take command of the boat, 
otherwise I should have sent either tha 
third lieutenant or Morrison. I need not 
say that it will be necessary to use the 
greatest caution, and to avoid all risks as 
much as possible, though I fancy that my 
gig would run away from any of the ordi- 
nary native craft ; but, of course, the great 
point is to avoid being noticed, for were 
one of our boats seen up the other river 
near the creek, the alarm would be given, 
and the prahus might at once shift their 
position, and make up the river, where we 
should have little chance of ever finding 
them again.” 

“TI quite understand that, sir, and will 
be as careful as possible. I will take one of 
the midshipmen with me, either Mr. 
Parkhurst or Mr. Balderson; if the 
worst came to the worst, and one of the 
men were hit, he could man his oar, or, 
if I were myself badly wounded could take 
the command. I think it is Balderson’s 
turn for boat duty.” 

“ Either of them will do,” the Captain 
said; “they are both strong, active lads, 
and as steady as you can expect lads to be."’ 

Accordingly, at four in the afternoon 
the Captain’s gig was lowered. As the 
rule was that all men on boat duty should 
go armed, no surprise had been excited 
when the order was given for the men to 
take their muskets and cutlasses, though 
when an extra supply of ammunition and 


a brace of pistols were served out to each, 
they thought that something unusual was 
in the wind, and there was a grin on the 
men’s faces when a hamper of provisions 
was placed in the bow of the boat. Dick 
was in a state of high but suppressed 
delight when informed by the first lieu- 
tenant that he was to accompany him on 
a boat expedition, and that he had better 
take his cloak with him, as they might be 
out all night. 

“You can take your pistols with you, 
Mr. Balderson ; it is not likely that they 
will be wanted, but it is as well to carry 
them.” 

Dick borrowed a cutlass from the 
armourer and ground it down to a razor 
edge, for his dirk was an altogether useless 
weapon if it came to fighting. He was 
the more convinced that something more 
than usual was intended when he saw the 
assistant-surgeon place a parcel in the 
stern sheets. 

“ Bandages, I expect,” he said. “ Where 
do you think we can be going, Harry ?” 

“ Perhaps you are going up the creek 
again, Dick. Who's going in command ?” 

“T have not heard. Morrison says he 
has not been told off, so I suppose it is 
Hopkins; in fact, if you are going up the 
creek, it is sure to be him, as one of us 
who went up there before would certainly 
be in command. It is rum they're taking 
the Captain’s gig. He is very particular 
about it, and it is very seldom indeed that 
even the first luff uses it. 

“TI suppose they think it possible that 
you may be chased, and there is no doubt 
she is far away the fastest boat on board. 
She is not a dockyard boat, but, as you 
know, is one the Captain had specially 
built for himself, and for racing if we 
were at any station where there were 
other war-ships.”” 

When four o'clock came, and the first 
lieutenant, with his cloak over his arm, 
came out and took his place in the boat, 
there was a general look of surprise among 
the sailors leaning on the rail to see her 
put off, for it was a very unusual thing 
for the first officer to take the command 
when only a single boat's crew wore 
going out on any expedition. 

“ Row easy, men,” Mr. Ferguson said, 
a3 he sat down on one side of the cox- 
swain, while Dick took his place on the 
other. “Drop quietly down the river. 
There is my fishing-rod by your side, Mr. 
Balderson ; you may as well begin to put it 
together at once, so that the natives 
on shore may see that we are going ona 
fishing expedition.” 

They rowed some ten miles down at a 
leisurely pace, and then the boat’s grapnel 
was dropped at a bend of the stream, 
where the water was unusually deep, and 
several baskets of fish had been taken 
at various times. A spare rod was 
brought out from under the scat, and Mr. 
Fereuson and Dick began to fish, one on 
each side of the boat, while the men lay in 
their oars, and a look of satisfaction camo 
over their faces as the Lieutenant told 
them that they could smoke. Hitherto, 
Dick had been in ignorance as to the object 
of the expedition. He had been much sur- 
prised when the order had been given for 
the boat to row down the river, and it 
was therefore evident that it was not the 
intention of the first officer to again explore 
the creek. 

Several fish were caught, but as soon, 
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as it became dark the Lieutenant said, 
“You can throw them overboard again, 
Mr. Balderson ; we don’t want any extra 
weight in the boat, and these fish must 
weigh thirty pounds at least. Now what 
do you suppose we are going to do?" 

“T have no idea, sir. I thought that we 
might be going up the creek that Lieu- 
tenant Hopkins explored the other day, 
to have another look at the prahus; but 
as we came down the river instead of 
going up, of course it is not that.” 

“No; we are going to explore the creek, 
but from the other end.” 

“That will bo first-rate, sir, but I am 
afraid that we shan’t find water enough 
for the Serpent.” 

“No, I fear that there is little chance 
of that; still we may obtain information 
that will be valuable.” 

The night was a dark one, and an hour 
after sunset the grapnel was got up, and 
the boat continued its way down the river, 
the oars being now mutfiled, and the 
strictest silence ordered. 

“ Keep your eyes open, Mr. Balderson,” 
the Lieutenant said. “I think that it must 
be another three miles to the point where 
the river forks. The other branch comes 
in on the right, so we will keep on the 
left bank. I don’t think there is much 
fear of our missing the junction of the 
stream, but if we do, we will row on to a 
mile below the point where we think it 
is, then cross and keep up on the other side. 
In that way we cannot miss it.” 

For the next half-hour no word was 
spoken in the boat. Dick kept his eyes 
fixed on the opposite bank. Suddenly he 
touched the Lieutenant. ‘ There, sir, that 
must be it. The line of the trees has 
suddenly stopped, and I think I can make 
out a lower line behind it.” 

“Yes, no doubt that is the junction. 
We will go two hundred yards farther 
down before we cross; it is unlikely in 
the extreme that anyone is watching us, 
still I don’t want to run the slightest risk.” 

In another five minutes they crossed 
the river, whose increased width showed 
them that they had assuredly passed the 
junction of the stream. Then they turned 
and followed the right-hand bank. 

“Stretch out a bit now, lads; you have 
fifteen miles’ straight rowing before you, 
and the sooner you get to the other end, the 
better. We may have a long night's work 
before us, and I want to be able to get to the 
place where we fished, before morning.” 

The men bent to their oars, and the 
boat sped swiftly along. The current was 
very slight, and after two hours’ rowing, the 
Lieutenant judged that they must be but 
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a short distance from the village Hassan’s 
messenger spoke of. Accordingly, he told 
the coxswain to steer across to the other 
bank, and warned the men that the slightest 
splash of their oars might attract attention, 
and that they were to row easier for the 
present. Ina quarter of an hour the wall 
of forest ceased, and a hundred yards 
farther they saw houses. ‘Two or three 
dim lights were visible, and the sound of 
voices could be heard. The boat’s head 
was now turned out somewhat farther 
into the stream, so as to be out of sight of 
anyone who might by chance come down 
late to draw water. After rowing a 
hundred yards they could dimly make out 
the outline of a white house. There was 
a, break just in the centre, and tho outline 
of a tree could be scen above the roof. 
Dick leant forward and again touched the 
Lieutenant. 

“That must be the house, sir,” he whis- 
pered. : 

Mr. Ferguson nodded without speaking ; 
and after the boat had gone another 
hundred yards, the line of forest could 
again be eeen, and the boat was rowed 
into the bank, and two minutes later shot 
through a narrow channel and entered a 
creek some forty yards wide. 

“Now you can give way again, 
lads." An hour's paddling in a sampan 
would mean about three miles, and after 
twenty minutes’ sharp rowing, the men 
were ordered to row easy again, and the 
Lieutenant and Dick kept an anxious 
look-out ahead. The creek was here little 
more than fifty yards across, and, accus- 
tomed as their eyes were to darkness, they 
presently caw that it widened cut sud- 
denly. The word was passed down for 
the men to paddle easily, and in two 
minutes the pool opened before them. 
They could not make out the prahus, lying 
as they did against the shadow of the 
trees on the farther side, but they could 
see a nuinber of lights, apparently from 
swinging lanterns, and hear a loud murmur 
of voices. 

“ Eagy all,’”’ the Lieutenant ordered now; 
“back her very quietly ; now pull bow.” 

Noiselessly the boat was brought round, 
and its head directed to the right-hand 
bank. They had passed a sharp bend 
nearly half a mile back, and the Lieutenant 
said, “Look out for a landing place at 
the deepest point of the curve, Harris.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” the coxswain said, standing 
up. A minute later he brought the boat 
alongside, at a point which was free from 
bushes, and where the bank was but two 
feet above the water's edge. 

(To be continued.) 
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HE rain came, as Nic had said it 
would, and as it does come up in the 
high hills of stony Dartmoor. Then the 
tiny rills swelled and became rivulets, 
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CHAPTER VI.— PLOTS AND PLANS, 


Revel made his plans, for he felt sure that 
there would be another raid by the gang 
who had attacked his place before, headed 
by Pete Burge and a deformed man of 


“A desperate attack was made upon them." 


the rivulets rivers, and the rivers floods. 
The trickling fall at the Captain's swelled 
up till the water, which looked like beer, 
thundered down and filled the pool, and 
the salmon came rushing up from the sea 
till there were as many as ever. Then, 
+s the rainy time passed away, Captain 


Herculean strength, who came with ao 
party of ne’er-do-weels from the nearest 
town. 

“That rascal Pete will be here with his 
gang,” said the Captain, “and we'll be 
ready for them.” 

But the speaker was doing Pete Burge 


ADVENTURES IN 


THE 


an injustice; for though several raids had 
been made in the neighbourhood, and 
pools cleared out, Pete had hung back 
from going to the Captain's for some 


reason or another, and suffered a 
good deal of abuse in consequence, 
one result being a desperate fight 
with Humpy Dee, the deformed man, 
who after a time showed the white 
feather, and left Pete victorious, but a 
good deal knocked about. 

So, feeling sure that he was right, 
Captain Revel made his plans, and un- 
willingly enough, but with the full intention 
of keeping his father out of danger, Nic 
set to work as his father’s lieutenant and 
carried out his orders. 

The result was that every servant was 
armed with a stout cudgel, and half a 
dozen sturdy peasants of the neighbour- 
hood were enlisted to come willingly 
enough to help to watch and checkmate 
the rough party from the town, against 
whom a bitter feeling of enmity existed for 
depriving the people about from getting 
quietly a salmon for themselves. 

The arrangements were made for the 
next night, a stranger having been seen 
inspecting the river and spying about 
among the ferns at the back of the pool. 

But no one came, and at daybreak the 
Captain's crew, as he called it, went back 
to bed. " 

The following night did not pass off so 
peacefully, for soon after twelve, while the 
watchers, headed by the Captain and Nic 
were well hidden about the pool, the 
enemy came, and, after lighting their lan- 
thorns, began to snare the on. 

Then o whistle rang out, a desperate 
attack was made upon them, and tho 
Captain nearly had a fit. 


For his party was greatly out- 
numbered ; the raiders fought desperately, 
and they went off at last fishless ; but not 
until the Captain’s little force had been 
thoroughly beaten and put to flight, with 
plenty of cuts and bruises amongst them, 
Nic’s left arm hanging down nearly help- 
less. 

“But never mind, Nic,” said the 
Captain, rubbing his bruised hand as he 
spoke ;. “% knocked one of the rascals 
down, and they got no fish, and I don’t 
believe they'll come again.” 

But they did, the very next night, and 
cleared the pool once more, for the 
watchers were all a-bed; and in the 
morning the Captain was frantic in his 
declarations of what he would do. 

To Nic’s great delight, just when his 
father was at his worst, and, as his old 
body-servant said, “ working himself into 
8 fantigue about a bit o’ fish,” there was a 
diversion. 

Nic was sitting at breakfast, getting 
tired of having salmon at every meal-—by 
the ears, not by the mouth—when all at 
once there was the dull thud of a big gun 
out at sea, and Captain Revel brought his 
fist down upon the table with a bang like 
an echo of the report. 

“Lawrence!’’ he cried excitedly. 
“Here, Nic, ring the bell, and tell Solly to 
go and hoist the flag.” 

The bell was rung and a maid ap- 
peared. 

“Where’s Solly?" cried the Captain 
angrily. 

“ Plee, sir, he’s gone running up to the 
cliff to hoist the fing,” said the girl 
nervously. 

“Humph! that will do,” said the Cap- 
tain, and the maid gladly beat a retreat. 
“Not a bad bit of discipline that, Nic. 
Wonder what brings Lawrence here! Ring 
that bell again, boy, and order them to re- 
set the breakfast-tabke. He'll be here in 
half an hour, hungry. He always was a 
hungry fellow.” 

The maid appeared, received her 
orders, and was about to go when she was 
arrested. 

“Here, Mary, what is there that can 
be cooked for Captain Lawrence's break- 
fast?" 

“The gardener has just brought in a 
salmon he found speared and left by the 
river, sir ?’” 

The Captain turned purple with rage. 

“Don’t you ever dare to say salmon 
to me again, woman !"’ he roared. 

“No, sir; certn’y not, sir,” faltered the 
frightened girl, turning wonderingly to 
Nie, her eyes seeming to say, “ Please, 
sir, is master going mad ?"’ 

“Yes: tell the cook to fry some salmon 
cutlets,’ continued the Captain, and then 
apologetically to his son, ‘ Lawrence likes 
fish.” 

As the maid backed out of the room the 
Captain rose from the table. 

“Come along, my boy,” he said ; “ we'll 
finish our breakfast with him.” 

Nie followed his father into the hall, and 
then through the garden and up to the 
edge of the cliff, passing William Solly on 
his way back after hoisting the flag, which 
was waving in the sea-breeze. 

“Quite right, William,” said the Cap- 
tain, as the old sailor saluted and passed 
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on.— Nothing like discipline, Nic, my 
boy. Ha! You ought to have been a 
sailor.” 

The next minute they had reached tho 
flagstaff, whence they could look down 
at the mouth of the river, off which one 
of the King’s ships was lying close in, 
and between her and the shore there was 
a boat approaching fast. 

As father und son watched, it was evi- 
dent that they were seen, for some one 
stood up in the stern-sheets and waved a 
little Hag, to which Nic replied by holding 
his handkerchief to be blown out straight 
by the breeze. 

“Hal Very glad he has come, Nic,” 
said the Captain. “Fine fellow, Jack 
Lawrence! Never forgets old friends. 
Now I'll be bound to say he can give us 
good advice about what to do with those 
scoundrels." 

“Not much in his way, father, is it?” 
said Nic. 

“ What, sir?” cried the Captain fiercely. 
“Look here, boy, I_ never knew anything 
which was not in Jack Lawrence's way. 
Why, when we were young lieutenants 
together on board the Sovereign, whether 
it was fight or storm he was always ready 
with a good idea. He will give us—mo 
—well, us—good advice, I'm sure. There 
he is, being carried ashore. Go and meet 
him, my boy. I like him to see that he is 
welcome. ‘Tell him I'd have come myself, 
but the climb back is a bit too much for 
me.” : 

Nie went off at a trot along the steep 
track which led down to the shore, and in 
due time met the hale, vigorons, grey- 
haired officer striding up hill in a way 
which made Nic feel envious on his 
father’s behalf. 

“Well, Nic, my boy,” cried the visitor, 
“how's the dad? Well? That's right. 
So are you,’ he continued, gazing 
searchingly at the lad with his keen, steely 
grey eyes. “Grown ever so much since I 
saw you last. Ah, boy, it’s a pity you 
didn’t come to sea! "” 

Then he went on chatting about being 
just come upon the Plymouth station 
training men for the King’s ships, and how 
he hoped to see a good deal now of his old 
friend and his son. 

The meeting between the brother officers 
was boisterous, but there was something 
almost pathetic in the warmth with which 
they grasped hands, for they had first met 
in the same ship as middies, and many a 
time during Captain Lawrence's visits Nic 
had sat and listened to their recollections 
of the dangers they had gone through, and 
their boyish pranks. 

William Solly was in the porch ready to 

_falute the visitor and to smile with pride 
at the fine, manly old officer’s greeting. 
He made a point, too, of stopping in the 
room to wait table, carefully supplying all 
wants, and smiling with pleasure as he 
saw how the pleasant meal was enjoyed 
_by the guest. 

“We were lying off the river late last 
night, but I wouldn't disturb you," he 
said. “I made up my mind, though, to 
come to breakfast. Hah! What delicious 
fried salmon !"" 

© Hurrr!” growled Captain Revel, 
and Solly cocked his eye knowingly at 
Nic 


Fa) 
5 
“Hallo! What’s the matter?” cried 
the visitor. 

“The salmon—the salmon,” growled 
Captain Revel, frowning, and tapping the 
table. 

“ De—licious, man! Have some ? Here, 
Solly, hand the dish to your master.” 

“ Burrr !” roared the Captain. “Take 
it away—take it away, or I shall be in 
another of my rages, and they're not good 
for me, Jack —not good for me.” 

“Why, what is it, old lad?” 

“Tell him, Nic —tell him,” cried Captain 
Revel ; and his son explained the cause of 
his father’s irritation. 

“Why, that was worrying you last time 
I was here—-let me see, a year ago.” 

“Yes, Jack, and it has been worrying 
me ever since,” cried Captain Revel. 
“You see, I mustn’t cut any of the scoun- 
drels down, and I mustn't shoot them. 
The law would be down on me.” 

“Yes, of course; but you might mako 
the law come down on them.” 

“Can't, my lad. Summonses are no 
use.” 

“Catch them in the fact, make them 
prisoners, and then see what the law will 
do.” 

“But we can’t catch them, Jack. 
They're too many for us,” cried the Cap- 
tain earnestly. “They come twenty or 
thirty strong, and we've had fight after 
fight with them, but they knock us to 
pieces. Look at Solly’s forehead: they 
gave him that cut only a few nights ago.” 

The old sailor blushed like a girl. 

“That's bad,” said the visitor, after 


giving the man a sharp look. “ What 
sort of fellows are they ?”’ 
“ Big, strong, idle vagabonds. Scum of 


the town and the country round.” 

“ Indeed !”” said the visitor, raising his 
eyes. “They thrash you, then, because 
you are not strong enough ?"’ 

“Yes, that’s it, Jack. Now, what am I 
to do?” i 

“ Let me see,” said the visitor, tighten- 
ing his lips. “They only cone when the 
pool's full of salmon, you say, after a bit 
of rain in the moors?” 

“Yes; that’s it, Jack.” 

“Then you pretty well know when to 
expect them?” 

“Yes; that’s right.” 

“ How would it be, then, if you sent me 
word in good time in the morning—or, no, 
look here, old fellow. I shall know when 
there is rain on the moor, and I'll come 
round in this direction from the port. I’m 
cruising about the Channel training a lot 
of men. You hoist a couple of flags on 
the staff some morning, and that evening 
at dusk I'll land a couple of boats’ crews, 
and have them marched up here to lay up 
with you and turn the tables upon them. 
How will that do?” 

Solly forgot discipline, and bent down 
to give one of his legs a tremendous slap, 
while his master made the breakfast 
things dance from the vigorous bang he 
gave the table. 

“There, Nie,” he cried triumphantly ; 
“what did I say? Jack Lawrence was 
always ready to show the way when we 
were on our beam-ends. Jack, my dear 
old messmate,” he cried heartily, as he 
stretched out his hand—“ your fist.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI.—HOW WE CELEBRATED THE JONESES’ BIRTHDAY. 


Pus was in the dumps. He had set his 
heart on our having a cricket club, 
and had done his best and struggled hard to 
carry out the project; and now the whole 
thing had ended in a disaster which left no 
hope of future success. He maintained a 
gloomy silence in the bedroom, and, when I 
offered to help him with his lines, he ordered 
me to * go to Jericho.” 

With Fraser in a state of depression, the 
whole place, as far as the boarders were 
concerned, became dull and stagnant. There 
was no one to start games of French and 
English in the playground, or at four o’clock 
to throw the hats of kept-in day boys into 
the hayloft. 

Only one thing occurred to lighten the 
gloom of these dreary days. On Tuesday 


Mobsley came to me with a copy of the 
previous day’s Observer. 

“There |” he said, “read that!” 

His thumb-nail was pressed against what 
is known as the “ Agony Column,” and under 
the heading Personat I read the following 
advertisement : 

“Mop.— Meet me 
time.—8.” 

“There,” said Mobsley; “I thought, if we 
watched, we should see something.” 

We saw something besides the advertise- 
ment, for about half-past four that afternoon 
we caught sight of the man Brewer walking 
off down the road, clad in his Sunday suit. 

“TI wonder who ‘S.’ is!” remarked my 
companion. 

The question afforded an_ interesting 
subject for speculation during the remainder 
of the day, and Mobsley returned to it at 
bedtime, and lay awake telling me a story 
which was to introduce the unknown, and 
ran something as follows : 

“ The man Brewer had left Stockingham far 


to-morrow usual 


behind him, and, turning aside from the - 


main road, had entered the precincts of a 
gloomy wood (all woods were gloomy in 
Mobsley’s stories), and, after forcing his way 
through a thick mass of bushes and brambles, 
came upon a little clearing, in the centre of 
which stood a small hut. 

“*Hold!’ suddenly cried a stern voice. 
‘Who art thou who, all unasked, venturest to 
cross the path of S.. the hermit warrior of the 
woods?!" 


“It’s me,” interrupted Fraser, regardless 
of grammar. ‘Just you shut up now, and 
let a fellow get to sleep.” 

“But let us just hear the finish,” I 
pleaded. 

“ Shan’t !"’ was the reply. ‘I know what 
§.’ll be like ; he’ll be a man of noble appear- 
ance, and be curing scalps to make a fringe 
for his antimacassars.”” 

Fraser was still out of temper, and it was 
no use attempting to argue with him; I did 
not even think it worth while to suggest 
that he meant moccasins, and not anti- 
macassars. 

The story came to an untimely end, and 
Mobsley’s conception of the mysterious S. 
remained untold. 

For a week this unsatisfactory state of 
things continued ; but on Friday evening the 
heavy, stagnant atmosphere of the place 
eemed to grow lighter. 

“To-morrow’s my birthday,” remarked 
“ Romulus.” 

“It’s mine,” added “ Remus.” 

For reasons only known to themselves, the 
Joneses immediately crossed swords. 

“I didn’t say it wasn’t yours; I said it’s 
mine.” 

“And it’s mine, too.” . .. “ Of course 
it is, you blockhead! What do you want to 
contradict for?” ... ‘I’m not contra- 
dicting. Pooh! see what a ragehe’sin!”... 


“Shut up, you young idiot!” .. . “I'm 
not any younger than you are... . “ Well, 
shut up!” .. . “ Well, you shut up!"".. . 
“Tl smack your head, John.” .. . “And 
I'll smack yours, Arthur.” . . . “You 
couldn't.” . “Yes, I could.” . . . 
“Yah!” ... “Bool”... “Yah!". 


(And here the contending 
parties joined battle.) 
After the combatants had 
kicked over a paper basket, 
spilt a lot of ink bumping 
against the desk, and rubbed 
the greater portion of an im- 
portant set of questions off the 
blackboard by dusting it in 
turn with each other’s heads 
and shoulders, we fell upon 


them in a body, and forced them to desist 
from their struggles. 

This intervention of the powers was 
followed by a moment’s silence, which was 
broken by Fraser exclaiming — 

“I say, fancy a double-barrelled birthday ! 
We ought to do something to celebrate it.”” 

There was a ring in his voice which be- 
tokened a return to his former self. We were 
infected by it; the birthday of twins was 
certainly something rather out of the 


common, and everyone seemed of the opinion 
that it should be kept up in a suitable 
manner. 

“What shall we do?” was the ques- 
tion. 

“ Fireworks !’’ suggested Gale. 

“We can’t. Medlar won’t allow them 
except on the 5th of November.” 

“Oh, no, bother fireworks !”” said Bowden. 
“ Let’s have a good old feed.’ 

“ How could we get the grub? No one’s 
got any cash.” 

The great power of money had never been 
so deeply impressed on us before: how 
were we to keep up an important celebration 
of this kind when the whole company could 
not raise a sixpence between them? We 
had, however, determined to make a red- 
letter day of the occasion—a day not soon 
to be forgotten; and this we certainly suc- 
ceeded in doing, though the manner in 
which the anniversary was impressed upon 
our minds was startling and unexpected. 

By nine o’clock the following morning we 
were still without a plan, but during 
morning school Fraser was inspired with 
an idea, which he expounded to us in the 
stable as soon as the day boys had gone 
home. 

“Look here!” he said; “we'll have a 
party.” 

“A party! What d’you mean? 
going to give it?” 


Who's 


“ Why ‘Romuius and Remus’; they must 
invite us in honour of their birthday, and 
we'll play games, and have music, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“ But where?” 

“Oh, in the playground; we can imagine 
that’s their house. It'll be rare fun.’’ 

We had the afternoon before us; there 
was nothing else to do, and so we agreed to 
carry out Fraser's proposition. The pre- 
liminary arrangements were soon made. The 


twins were to go into the playground first, 
in order to be ready to receive us; and the 
remainder of the company were to come 
provided with some musical instrument. 

“ Take your fiddle, ‘ Remus,’ ” said Fraser, 
“and the rest of you, if you can’t manage 


anything else, bring combs and tissue 
paper.” 
John Jones learnt the violin. He had one 


piece, “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” with 
variations ; it began with the air,and the suc- 
ceeding variations grew faster and faster 
until they ended with one in demi-semi- 
quavers. When “Remus” practised, he 
played the air over fifty times, and studiously 
avoided the variations. 

The remainder of us were not very musical. 
I possessed a policeman’s whistle, while 
Fraser had recently exchanged, with one 
of the day boys, a compass and a railway 
key for a small bicycle bugle. It was rather 
an uncertain sort of instrument: you puffed’ 
and blew for seconds with no results, and 
then, in a most sudden and unexpected 
manner, it would emit a bloodcurdling shriek 
or groan, which set all your teeth on edge. 
The others were forced to provide them- 
selves with instruments manufactured on 
the spur of the moment. 

“They must be ready by this time,” said 
Fraser. ‘Come on, you fellows.” 

“ I suppose there’s no need to put on clean 


collars ?”” remarked Bowden, grinning. “I 
wish there was going to be some grub. 
What's the good of going toa party unless 
there’s going to be a feed ?”” 

We sauntered in a body down the pathway. 
Our hosts appeared to have had some little 
disagreement, for as we neared the entrance 
into the playground we heard— 

“Shut up, Arthur.” . . . . “Shan’t!” 
«+... “ Yes, you will.” . . . .“No,I won’t.” 
.... “Tl bang your head, Arthur.” .... 
“ You'd better try.” . . 

There being no servant to show us in, we 
introduced ourselves, and so interrupted the 
altercation, which we afterwards discovered 
had arisen from ‘“ Romulus” poking a live 
lobworm into the interior of his brother’s 
violin. 

Thad never befo:e seen Fraser disguised in 
his company manners. They were certainly 
very amusing, and for the first five minutes 
kept us in fits of laughter. He shook hands 
‘ith “ Romulus and Remus,” talked about 
the weather, glanced round the green board- 
ing, and said how much he admired these 
old panelled rooms ; and ended up by asking 
whether we couldn’t have a little music. 
“Remus” was to lead the band ; he tuned his 
fiddle, propped the “ Blue Bells of Scotland ” 
up against the back of the iron seat, and the 
other musicians gathered round to commence 
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operations. Gale produced from his pocket 
8 small toy pistol, and a box of paper caps. 

“That's not a musical instrument,” said 
Mobsley. 

“Nover mind,” answered Gale, “ it'll make 
& noise.” 

IT have heard the “Blue Bells of Scotland” 
played under all sorts of conditions, from a 
brass band to a barrel organ, but I have 


\ never known anything to 
rer, equal the rendering with 
which we celebrated the 

Joneses’ birthday. The 

combs wailed out a 
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“It’s nothing to you,” answered Fraser. 
“ Haven’t you ever heard a band before?” 

“A band !’’ answered the other. “I thought 
it was a pig hunt.” 

“ Well, you come over,” retorted “ Romu- 
lus,” “and then we’ll have one.” 

At this splendid sally we all laughed. 

“Get down and mind your own business,” 
cried Gale. “Go and sneak to old Medlar.”’ 

* Stop your noise,” answered the man. 

By way of an answer everyone seized his 
instrument, and began an independent per- 
formance on the same. The combs wailed, the 
violin groaned, the bugle went raving mad, 


pretty accurate accompaniment to the tune, 
but Fraser's bugle was not to be trusted, and 
at most inopportune moments burst in with 
a weird moan, or senseless screech; in all 
the soft parts Gale exploded paper caps; my 
introductions of the policeman’s whistle 
were, I fear, not altogether happy; while 
Mobsley, who was incapacitated by a swollen 
face from playing a “ wind instrument,” beat 
monotonously with a tack hammer on the 
bottom of an old tin can, as though he were 
some tinker on time work, and in no parti- 


my whistle and Gale’s pistol rose equally 
to the occasion, whilst Mobsley hammered 
at his tin can as though some question of 
life or death depended on his knocking in 
the bottom. In the midst of this uproar, 
the obnoxious Brewer shook his fist at 
us, and then disappeared, but the music 
was continued for some time—in fact, un- 
til we were forced to give it up for want of 
breath. 

We had certainly scored in this encounter, 
and everyone was delighted at the discom- 


cular hurry to finish his job. At about the 
eighth or ninth repeat the orchestra began to 
warm up to its work, and the performance 
was in full blast, when the head of Mr. 
Greenaway’s man appeared above the parti- 
tion. 

“Hallo!” he shouted. “ What’s all this 
row about?” 

We had not forgotten that preposterous 
charge for the broken cucumber frame, and 
were quite ready for a quarrel. 


fiture of the enemy. Fraser had, by this 
time, quite recovered his customary flow of 
spirits, and was, as usual, master of the cere- 
monies, in spite of the fact that “Romulus 
and Remus” were supposed to be the givers 
of the entertainment. 

“Come on,” he said. “ Now we'll have a 
game. Let’s play ‘ Brigands’!”” 

“ Brigands ” was a game of Fraser’s own 
invention; no one, I believe, ever really 
understood the rules. It was something 
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between prisoner’s base and a free fight, and 
seemed to have been devised for the sole 
purpose of providing every boy with an 
excuse for tearing the clothes off his neigh- 
bour’s back. 

We played for about ten minutes, at the 
end of which time Wood was weeping in one 
corner, and the twins struggling in another. 
Then, thinking it well to change the form 
of amusement, some one suggested * blind 
man’s buff.”” é 

It was certainly a novel idea, and we imn- 
mediately determined to give it a trial. 
“ Romulus”’ was the first to have his eyes 
bandaged, but after the wild excitement of 
“Brigands”’ this milder form of sport fell 
rather flat, and to make matters more lively 
we decided to have two “ blind men” at work 
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instead of one. It so happened that Bowden 
and Simpson were caught at the same time, 
and no sooner had the handkerchiefs been 
knotted securely at the back of their heads 
than a great thought struck Fraser, which 
he hurriedly proceeded to impart in whispers 
to the remainder of the company. One by 
one, with as little noise as possible, we 
scrambled up and perched ourselves on the 
top of the partition which divided us from 
old Greenaway’s garden. The two unpopular 
blind men, not knowing what had happened, 
continued to run round the playground, 
spreading out their arms, and clasping them 
on thin air, and making cunning pauses and 
desperate rushes, all of which were irresist- 
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ibly comic to the spectators, who indulged 
in fits of silent laughter. 

“I say,” whispered Mobsley, “this old 
fence is jolly rickety ; seems to me the bottom 
of the boards must be rotten. D’you think 
it’s safe?” 

Oh, yes,” muttered Fraser. 
gives when you run against it.’’ 

“T know what you’re doing,” said Bowden. 
“You're all lying down in a corner.” And he 
forthwith commenced to craw! about on his 
hands and knees. The onlookers, perched 
like a row of birds on a telegraph-wire, were 
convulsed with inward merriment, and the 
boarding shook so much that several of us 
nearly lost our balance. 

Then the entertainment reached its climax. 
Close to the wall were the posts of a swing. 
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Bowden and Simpson approached them from 
opposite sides, and, hearing each other’s 
footsteps, began to dodge round the two up- 
rights, each mistaking the other for a fugi- 
tive. For some moments they hovered and 
hesitated, moving cautiously round the swing; 
then suddenly they rushed into each other's 
arms, bringing their heads together with a 
bump which must have made them see more 
stars than are to be found in a sixpenny 
rocket. 

The spectators could no longer contain 
themselves. They burst out into peals of 
laughter, and rocked themselves backwards 
and forwards in their intense enjoyment of 
the joke. Then a catastrophe overtook us, 
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terrible almost as the fate which befel those 
who had watched and mocked the blinded 
Samson. There was a cracking, rending 
noise. The laughter ceased. Everyone 
clutched wildly at the boards. Slowly they 
went over. For three terrible seconds, which 
seemed minutes, we hung on the balance, 
then there was an awful smash. The whole 
firmament seemed to spin round. The earth 
was above my head, and the sky beneath 
my feet; and then, with a prodigious crash, 
T landed on my back in the middle of a row 
of pea-sticks. The effect of the disaster was 
too dreadful to contemplate. Mobsley had 
been right: the partition was rotten; the 
greater part of it, like the masts of a wrecked 
ship, had “gone by the board.” The pro- 
ducts of that portion of Mr. Greenaway’s 
vegetable garden which lay on the other side 
were either crushed flat under the boards, or 
had suffered an almost equal amount of 
damage from the falling bodies of eight young 
gentlemen. ‘Romulus .and Remus’’ lay 
locked in each other’s arms in the middle of 
an asparagus bed. Fraser, Mobsley, and I 
had demolished the pea-sticks; Gale was sit- 
ting on a gooseberry-bush; and the remainder 
of the party were disporting themselves among 
the cabbages. 

It was a terrible spectacle, and even Bow- 
den and Simpson, who tore the bandages 
from their eyes, stood horror-struck at the 
sight which met their astonished gaze. 

We struggled to our feet, stumbled across 
the boards, and regained the playground. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, but at that mo- 
ment we had no thought for broken bones. 

“Good gracious!”’ cried Bowden. ‘ What 
have you fellows been doing?” 

“It’s all your fault, Fraser,” whimpered 
Wood. ‘It was you suggested it.” 

“Can't we stick them up again?” gasped 
Mobsley. ‘Old Greenaway and his man will 
be ready to hang us all when they know what's 
happened.” 

It was useless to attempt to repair the 
damage: the deed was done, and we had to 
face the consequences. 

The tea-bell began to ring, and we trooped 
up the garden path, brushing the dust from 
our clothes as we went. 

“Perhaps,” said Fraser desperately, ‘they 
may think it was blown down by the wind.” 

“ Perhaps they will,” murmured Mobsley 
grimly. 

There had hardly been a breath of air for 
a fortnight! 


(To be continued.) 


A COASTING TRIP IN A STEAM-LAUNCH. 


wap not in- 
tended leav- 
ing it so late 
in the season, 
but business 
had prevented 
me starting 
sooner, and 
thus it was 
that the bright 
summer wea- 
ther had near- 
ly gone, the 
nights were 
lengthening 
out, and there 
was a decided 
autumnal chilliness in the air, before I at last 
found time to run down to Southampton 
for the purpose of bringing home a small 
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PART I. 
steam-launch which I had purchased some 
time previously. 

A couple of friends, to whom I had 
mentioned the proposed trip, had expressed a 
wish to “risk the perils of the deep,” as they 
chose to call it, with me, but at the last 
moment they found they could not get away 
for some days; so, after arranging that they 
should meet me down there, I started off 
alone to get the launch ready, as there would 
doubtless be numerous things to see after 
before she would be shipshape for sea. 

Cheery old Southampton! Many a pleasant 
time I have had there, and was glad to be 
once again in its well-remembered streets ; 
and with sun shining brightly and a clear 
sky, it seemed quite like summer-time 
again. 

I need hardly tell any “B.O.P.” readers 


of the “salt water fever,” that I found 
my way to the water’s edge and was busy 
inspecting the boat long before I thought of 
dinner. The man who had charge of the 
launch had looked after her well, so she was 
in good order ; but coal and various things 
were now required, beside a lot of gear 
belonging to her to get on board, and things 
which one (if at all that way inclined) can 
always find to do on board a boat; and thus 
the next two or three days passed rapidly, 
during which the weather kept beautifully 
fine and dry. 

Everything was at length ready, and I was 
rather impatient and anxious to get away 
before the spell of fine weather broke, which 
at that time of year was likely to occur at 
very short notice; and sure enough, the very 
morning I received a letter from my friends, 


fond of yachting, and who have had a touch ,,, saying they would be down without fail the 


next day, my pocket aneroid had gone back 
a fifth, and the sky clouded over and looked 
unsettled. 

I had hoped for fine weather when on the 
coast, as my ship was not a very big one to 
get home in, and I knew I should have both 
steering and engines to attend to, as my 
companions, although doubtless willing to be 
useful, were perfectly innocent of any sea- 
going knowledge, and their experience with 
steam was confined to boiling the kettle at 
some up-river picnic, and an occasional 
trip on a Thames steamer to Battersea or 
Greenwich. 

In fact, I think it was due to their total 
want of experience in nautical matters that 
they so readily agreed to accompany me, as, 
although we had no really heavy weather 
while on the coast, still there was often more 
than sufficient sea on to entirely upset their 
internal arrangements. One stuck by me like 
a brick, and got well again in a very short 
time ; but it was more than the other could 
stand, and we had to leave him behind, much 
to our regret. 

All those who read this and take an 
interest in the practical working of a boat 
will doubtless want a description of the 
launch, so I will just mention that she is an 
open boat, carvel built of mahogany, twenty- 
four feet long, by five feet nine inches beam, 
with a small cupboard, or locker, forward 
and aft, to hold tools, food, ete. 

The engines and boiler are amidships, a 
steering wheel being fitted close to the 
engines, so that one person can easily steer 
and attend to the engines at the same time, 
and, in fact, take entire control of her. 

The engines are of the modern quadruple- 
expansion type, surface-condensing ; the pro- 
peller is of gunmetal and four bladed ; the 
boiler is built for a working pressure of 
175 lb.; and with the air-pump we can 
easily keep a vacuum on the engines of from 
20 to 25 inches. Being surface-condensing, 
no salt water is necessary or should be used ; 
and I find that the slight waste from glands 
or by blowing off steam at valve, whistle, 
ete., can be easily made good by carrying a 
small tank or keg holding about 10 gallons 
of fresh water. 

On a very small consumption of fuel she 
can keep up a constant speed, in smooth 
water, of nine miles an hour, and this for 
her length is a pretty good rate of steaming ; 
and being light, she is an exceedingly good 
sea boat, and dry, as we were pleased to find 
in coming round the coast. 

Of course, in an open boat you are sure to 
get a little spray over the bows, but a neat 
removable -canvas ‘turtle back,” or hood, 
forward keeps most of it out, while another 
canvas hood aft is arranged to fold down 
out of the way when not required, so that 
for day cruising she is all that can be 
desired ; but there being no accommodation 
for sleeping on board, the unlucky wight who 
cannot get ashore for the night has to put 
up with a plank bed and no blankets. 

Sleeping in an open boat is all very well 
in fine, settled, warm weather, but it is any- 
thing but pleasant to wake up during the 
night and find it has been gently rain- 
ing for at least an hour, and everything, 
including yourself, is wringing wet. 

One experience of that sort of thing is 
generally enough to convince most persons, 
nomatter how enthusiastic they may be, that 
it spoils all pleasure on a trip, and I, for 
one, always endeavour, when in an open 
boat, to get ashore for the night, instead 
of risking rheumatic pains, which are pretty 
tare to follow a night’s soaking in the 
rain. 

Well, the morning my friends (whom I 
will in future speak of as passenger and 
mate) were to arrive broke cold and grey, 
with a steady drizzle of rain that fell per- 
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sistently, and from the hotel window, as I 
sat at breakfast, I could just see my “ wee 
boatie’’ sheering about in the swell caused 
by the big steamers, and looking very wet 
and moist in the thick haze ; but, wet or fine, 
I felt determined to start, and so, immediately 
after breakfast, I rowed aboard and got steam 
on her, and then came alongside the quay 
and left her in charge of a boatman, while I 
went to meet the train my chums had pro- 
mised to come by. 

They arrived in due course, although for 
the moment I hardly knew them, for they 
had entered so thoroughly into the spirit of 
the thing as to provide themselves with 
sou’-westers and oilskins, and sceing the rain 
was persistent in its endeavour to come 
down, had beguiled the tedium of the way 
by dressing themselves up like a couple 
of rollicking old sea-dogs; and as their 
oilskin coats were at least two sizes tco big 
(bought, as the passenger explained, to allow 
for growing), and with their collars turned 
up and their cuffs turned down, there was 
very little to see of them at all except the 
tips of their noses. 

“Here you are then, old man. Hardly 
knew us, eh?” said the mate, in # cheery 
voice, as he came towards me. 

“Well, I can’t exactly say I did at first 
sight. Glad to seg you, though, wet or fine. 
What are those things ? ” 

“Oh, they’re only our little bags. Must 
have something with us,” remarked the 
passenger. 

“You call those portmanteaux bags, do 
you? Where do you suppose I'm to put 
them? They will pretty well swamp the 
ship. You are not going round in one of the 
Cunard line, remember.” 

“Oh, all right now. We'll stow them away 
somewhere, old man.” 

“And what is that thing?” I remarked, 
pointing toa leather hat-box. ‘I never saw 
anyone yachting in a top hat yet.” 

“You'll find it very useful to hold grease, 
or get coals on board in,” said the passenger, 
laughing. 

“No, use his portmanteau for that,” said 
the mate ; “it will nearly hold a ton.” 

“Well, come along, boys. I’ve had steam 
on her since breakfast; but I think, as it’s 
nearly dinner time now, we had better have 
8 good square meal ashore before starting. 
There's no telling when you will get another 
one.”’ 

“We're agreeable,” said the mate; and 
80, after getting the “little bags” and ever 
useful hat-box on board and stowed away 
under the canvas hood, we proceeded to dine, 
and they aired all the latest London news, 
just as if I had not seen the daily papers 
regularly. 

“You’ve brought a nice sample of 
weather down with you,” I remarked, as we 
stood in a row on the quay-side after dinner, 
looking down on the launch, with the rain 
running off our oilskins in a continuous 
stream, “and there’s no telling how long this 
may last. We might waste a week here 
waiting for a fine day, and we may chance 
to run into fine weather soon if we get away 
at once.” 

“The prospect is not cheering, and the 
weather's simply vile,’ hummed the mate. 
“ But,” said he, “ judging from the way¢hat 
steam’s blowing off, I think we had better 
start at once, or there will be none left to 
take us along.” 

“All right,” said the passenger, looking 
at his watch. “It’s twenty past one; let’s 
go now. Who’s going to be stoker? or shall 
we take itin turns?” 

“No,” said the mate, trying to light his 
cigar at the furnace door, and looking up 
mathe slightly scorched face; “I’m on this 
ol 


“You look after the engines and steer, 


by 


skipper, and the passenger can keep the log, 
get the meals ready, and prod the dolphins 
off with the boat-hook when we meet 
any.” 

“Allright,” said that individual, ‘getting 
under the forward hood, and sitting down 
on the mate’s hat-box with a crash; “I’m 
comfortable under any circumstances.’ So 
the boatman jumped ashore, cast off our 
headline, and, with a farewell hoot from our 
syren, we were off at last, with a bubbling 
wake astern, and a rippling wave curling off 
from either bow as we left the pier and 
bonny Southampton behind us, looking very 
damp and dismal in the rain. 

We soon passed the cigar boats, which 
have been lying at anchor for s0 many years 
in the Southampton Water that one gets to 
look on them as a sort of ‘Jandmark,” as 
an Irishman would say; but in their day 
they were fast vessels, and few of the 
passengers who pass them constantly in the 
ferry steamers have any idea of the size of 
their cabins and the comfortable manner in 
which they are fitted below. 

The mate, having taken the duty of 
stoking in hand, proceeded to cogitate 
thereon as he quietly smoked his cigar, and 
arrived at the conclusion that a large 
quantity of coal put on at once would not 
only save labour, but would also enable him 
to indulge in his usual after-dinner snooze ; 
so he accordingly proceeded to carry out 
his theory by crowding as much coal into 
the furnace as he could shovel in at once, 
and then, creeping under the forward hood, 
gently slept. 

The passenger having come aft some time 
previously, I had been chatting with him, 
and so had not noticed the mate’s method 
of stoking, but I soon noticed the difference 
in the steam-pressure. 

“Now then, stoker,” shouted the pas- 
senger. 

“What’s wrong, skipper?” said that 
delinquent, with a look of guileless inno- 
cence on his face, as he crept from beneath 
the shelter of the hood. * We don’t seem to 
be travelling quite so fast; and yet, snid he, 
looking up at the funnel, “ there's plenty of 
smoke.” 

“Yes, we've got plenty of that,’ remarked 
the passenger, wiping a black from his eye 
and smearing it down the side of his nose-— 
“about enough for one of the P. & O. 
steamers, I should say.” 

«Yes, but we don’t go entirely by smoke,” 
said I. ‘‘ What we want is a clear, bright fire. 
Take out the ash, and take off at least three- 
parts of the coal you’ve put on.” 

“If you don’t quite understand that job,” 
remarked the passenger, lying at his ease in 
the stern sheets, “I'll come and do it for 
you. We don’t want this cruise to end in 
smoke, you know. Just fancy, the head 
stoker taking forty winks while on duty,” 
continued he. ‘I shall have to report that in 
the log.” 

“All right, old man. Ill set you to work 
at something you’re equal to soon,” said the 
mate, shovelling the coal out again into the 
water ash-pan, and nearly choking himself 
with steam. 

We soon had over a hundred pounds 
pressure on her again, and were bowling 
along as before, with our nose pointed for the 
“Wight,” which, however, was not visible 
through the haze. Presently, however, the 
slight sou’-westerly breeze freshened, the 
rain ceased, the clouds cleared off a bit, 
and the Island showed up in the hazy 
distance. 

“Now,” said the mate, looking at the 
passenger with a gleam of satisfaction in his 
eye. ‘ Here’s something for you to do, lazy 
toes. Get the mop and dry up these seata, 
and then open a bottle of lemonade. 
Stoking’s dry work.” 
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“ All right,” said the passenger, sitting up, 
and endeavouring to reach the mop; but 

we had by this time run into more lumpy 
water, and the launch was beginning to jump 
about a bit, and he found it not so easy to 
keep on his legs as he had expected. 

“Tsay,” said he suddenly, looking rather 
queer, and holding on to the side with both 
hands to steady himself, “I was up at 
Battersea the last time I was on a steamer. 
This seems quite a different sort of thing; I 
hope it won't last long.” 

“Sit down, man. You'll be all right soon 
if you keep still,” I said, as I put the wheel 
over and headed for Portsmouth ; and then, 
running in the trough of the sea, with that 
long, easy roll peculiar to launches when 
travelling fast through the water, we reached 
Southsea by four o’clock. 

We stopped at the pier to obtain some 
fresh water. The rain had entirely ceased 
by now, and the sun shining out for a few 
minutes made lively Southsea look extra gay 
as we steamed in and out between the 
numerous yachts and boats at anchor off 
the shore; but we had scarcely got clear 
away, and were congratulating ourselves on 
the present change in the weather, when in 
went the sun azain, clouds seemed to gather 
up, and grudually a sea fog spread over the 
water, and cut off all view of the land. 
Yachts, pier, and houses seemed to disappear 
as if by magic, and I had to ease up, as it 
would not do to steam ahead at any speed ; 
but I kept her jogging on slowly as long as 
1 dared, until at last it got so dense that we 
could not see twenty feet ahead of us, or in 
any other direction, so stopped the eigines, 
and dropped our anchor over in about three 
fathoms. 

“ Now then, steward, let’s have some tea,” 
said the mate, opening a hamper of “ grub’ 
we had with us, and handing up a pat of 
butter to the passenger. 

“No tea for me,” said that individual; 
“I'd rather sit quiet for a time. Oh 
my!” 

“ Oh my, what can the matter be?” hummed 
the mate. ‘You'll feel better after a cup. 
I'll see to it this time; but we are not going 
to let you off your duties altogether, you 
know. It may be only a case of malingering— 
eh, skipper?” 

We soon had the things spread out and 


RFORE Alec was back at school, the School 
Board Election had taken place. Per- 
haps his father and Sandy’s mother voted for 
Mr. Rutson by way of return for the service 
he had done their sons; at all events he was 
duly elected, though nearer the bottom than 
the head of the successful candidates. After 
that, who could suspect him of having any 
very guilty secrets? Not Sandy Veitch, 
though more than once again he had caught 
the Pirate making the same sort of stealthy 
entrances and exits at the master’s door. 

It was but natural that he should keep an 
eye of curious interest on this personage ; and 
on the very day of the election they were 
brought into more acquaintanceship. Coming 
in from his task of fetching the evening papers 
from the station and carrying them round to 
regular customers, Sandy was not too well 
picased to hear of another job for him. Mr. 

tson had called to make a singular pur- 
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tea made, and after a cup, in which the mate 
poured something rather stronger than water, 
our invalid cheered up and became quite 
-chatty. 

“Do you know,” said he, trying to peer 
through the fog, “this trip is turning out 
quite different from what I had expected. 
I really wasn't meant for the sea.” 

“ Life will seem worth living when this fog 
lifts,” said the mate. “Hallo, what’s that 
noise?” 

“It sounds like a chain running out ; some 
boat has brought up pretty close to us,” 
said I. “ Blow the syren.” ‘The mate gave a 
blast or two, and soon after a row-boat came 
alongside. 

“Good arternoon, gents; brought up for 
the fog, I s’p’ose,” said the man who was 
rowing. ‘You gave me and my mate a bit 
of a scare with that toot of yourn. We 
didn’t see you at first, and thought one of 
they big steamers was on top on us, inshore 
out of her course.”’ 

“Oh,” said the passenger, rising to the 
occasion with a truly nautical air, “we 
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chase. He wanted, not any of the papers, but 
only the big-lettered bills used to advertise 
their contents at the shop door. Mrs. Veitch 
having none but those already pasted on the 
boards, promised to send Sandy with some 
when he came in. The goodwill of such a 
patron was a thing to be considered, even if 
he had not offered to pay for what would else 
have gone as waste paper. 

Sandy brought home three of the contents 
bills, useful in keeping his bundle of papers 
covered up from the rain. He was at first 
rather sulky at the prospect of taking them 
all the way to the Tower, when he had 
counted on getting the rest of the evening 
free. But he too felt that even the whims 
of a member of the School Board should be 
attended to; and he brightened up on 
reflection that this errand might give him a 
chance of reconnoitring the Pirate in his 
den. So after tea, stowing the bills under 


erman, looking rather surprised, 
remarked “he had never heard ’em called 
that before, but it was a jolly loud ’un,” 
and then turned the subject by producing 
some fine freshly boiled lobsters, which he 
offered to me for 1s. Gd. the lot, and there 
were eight of them. 

Fancy that, ye dwellers in London town, 
where the smallest would have easily sold 
for two shillings; and it is hardly necessary 
to add that I planked down that eighteen- 
pence with alacrity. , 

“Tnever had such a blow-out of lobsters 
before in my life,” said the mate after tea, 
as he sat with acontented smile on his face, 
looking at the pile of empty shells. 

I don’t mean to infer, gentle reader, that 
we ate the lot at once ; but even the passenger 
picked a bit, and the mate and I being 
blessed with good, healthy appetites, as he 
remarked, we managed to leave very few for 
next morning's breakfast, I remember. 

(To be continued.) 


his jacket to keep them dry, he started out 
for a long mile’s tramp through the cold, 
wet night. 

For wet and cold Sandy cared as little as 
any pirate could do. Whistling cheerfully, 
he made his way along the muddy road and 
up the hillside on which the Tower stood, a 
single lighted window twinkling like’ a 
beacon before him. He tried to get round to 
the back entrance, but a dog there snarled 
at him so savagely that he thought best to 
ring at the front door, curiously examining 
every corner of the tumble-down building, as 
if he expected to find here some sign of 
piracy, wholesale or retail. 

The door was opened by a taciturn old 
woman of whom queer things wers rumoured 
in the town, and none the less since she had 
been engaged as Mr. Rutson’s only indoor 
domestic. She was very deaf, and Sand 
had a difficulty in explaining to her er 


brought him here, while ho stood peering 
into the dimly lit hall, where he saw nothing 
more suggestive of a lawless life than a 
couple of fishing-rods and a broad-brimmed 
straw hat. Then, out of the room beside 
the paasage resounded a deep voice— 

“ Who's that?” 

“It’s Mrs. Veitch’s laddie, sir, with some 
papers you ordered.” 

“ Send Lim in,” was the command. 

“Wp: your feet. He wants to see ye,” 
whispered the housekeeper, speaking as with 
a certain awe of her master; and next 
moment Sandy, in some little confusion, 
edzed himself into the room, but did not 
venture beyond the door in his muddy hob- 
nailed boots. 

The Pirate, sitting in an old coat and slip- 

rs like any respectable citizen, was found 
Parriedly crumpling up a large sheet of 
paper. which he threw into the fireplace. He 
appeared to have been writing something 
with a pencil; and sharp Sandy noted how 
he now hastened to put his arm into the sling 
round his neck. On the table before him 
were a pile of paper, a huge blotting-pad, a 
very sheaf of penholders, and the biggest 
inkstand Sandy had ever seen, with a whole 
two-shilling bottle of ink standing beside it. 
Being in the business, this boy knew the 
price, and respected the gentleman’s sumptu- 
ous stationery. These implements did not 
look like tools of piracy, seeming rather fit to 
grace School Board membership. But, taking 
sly glances round the walls, Sandy saw with 
some awe how they were hung with grotesque 
idols, queerly carved paddles, stuffed birds, 
plumes of feathers, strings of coral, shells, 
and other uncouth ornaments, forming a 
singular contrast te the common, old-fashioned 
furniture, plentifully adorned with the more 
homely ornament of antimacassars. The 
owner of these curiosities, with a grim smile 
for his wonder, let him look about for a minute 
or two, then suddenly burst into a cry of 
recognition. 

“Why, you are one of the two lads I caught 
trying to drown themselves in the cave down 
there!” 

Sandy sheepishly smiled assent, as he 
handed over the bills, which Mr. Rutson took 
with the abrapt question— 

“You go to school?” 

“ Ay,” replied Sandy, feeling it a point of 
courage to look him in the face. 

Mr. Rutson rolled his black eyes on the 
boy, pulled at his beard, and hailed him as 
through a speaking-trumpet. 

“And you can read?” 

Sandy answered this question with a grin, 
taking it as meant for a joke. A lad of his 
age, not being a born idiot, who couldn’t 
read! 


“Read that,” commanded the Pirate in 
the abrupt, jerky way he had, and shoved a 
big book before the boy's eyes. 

It was a picture-book, the open page re- 
presenting a city on the seaside with a 
mountain behind crowned by fire and smoke. 
Sandy was quite interested, and a little 
puzzled. 

“ There’s naething to read,” said he. 

“ Yes, there is,” growled the Pirate, laying 
his big forefinger on the title below. 

“Oh that!—An Eruption of Vesuvius.” 

“ You are sure it's Vesuvius?” 

“‘ Ay—it’s in the Geography. And we had 
it in dictation, the other day.” 

“Very well. I'll try you with something 
else.” 

Sandy would like to have seen more of 
that fine picture-book ; but Mr. Rutson now 
unfolded one of the newspaper bills, and, 

inting to the most prominent heading, bid 

im read it out. 

“ ALARMING NEWs FROM THE Cap,” Sandy 
gave forth, half laughing at what he took for 
@ poor proof of his scholarship. 
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“Eh? What? Go on to the next.” 

“ Ovrpreak or CHOLERA AT ——" 

“Is that all? Try this one now,” said the 
Pirate, drawing his finger along the last row 
of prominent capitals. 

“It’s easy tried,” quoth Sandy. 
oF A STEAMER.” 

“Eh, what ?—where?” 

“It doesn’t say. It'll be inside the paper.” 

“To be sure. Take this other bill. Pick 
out a bit for yourself, and show me which it 
is.” 

“FooTBaLL INTELLIGENCE,” read Sandy, 
his eye at once going to what for him was 
the most interesting part of the paper. 

“ Spell it,” bade the Pirate. 

“The biggest booby can spell when he has 
the letters afore his e’en,” Sandy ventured to 
remark; but he spelt out the words letter by 
letter, complying with the gentleman’s 
humour, who next abruptly told him— 

“ Now read those lines all over again, and 
put your finger on each of them when you 
come to it.” 

Sandy half felt he was being made a fool 
of, but, broadly grinning, he read out the 
lines again, each of which the Pirate re- 
peated after him, looking hard as if to be 
sure that there was no deceit. 

“Well!” he said from the bottom of his 
long beard, ‘‘I see you can read. How about 
writing?” 

“Oh, I can write fine!” 

“Sit down there and write something,” 
ordered this singular examiner, shoving across 
the table a sheet of ruled foolscap and a new 
Magnum-bonum pen. 

“What will I write?” asked Sandy, with 
an admiring look at the big pen, which he 
first put into his mouth to make the ink 
stick. There was blue ink at one end of the 
stand, red at the other, and black in the 
middle; he fixed his eye on the red bottle as 
most in keeping with a pirate’s tastes. 

“ Anything you like. One of your copies 
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fhe master sets you.” = 
“Half-text or small hand?” chuckled 
Sandy. 


“ Try one of each, and let’s see,” said the 
Pirate. “ Or, stop—write this: Honesty is 
the best policy.” 

“T doubt it’ll no go into one line,” said 
Sandy. 

“ Never mind—make as many as you like 
of it: there’s plenty of paper.” 

Sandy qnite enjoyed showing off his pen- 
manship with such a wealth of stationery. 
He took a goodly dip of red ink, cocked his 
head on one side, and carefully traced the 
sentiment dictated to him, thinking to him- 
self how it was not one that might be expected 
of a pirate. 

“ Read it out,’ was the next order, when 
he stopped for approval. 

““ How could I write it, if I could na read 
it?” said Sandy, but obeyed. 

“Now write your name below—no, write 
mine, Jonathan Rutson : do you know how 
to spell Jonathan? Not the same as John, 
mind.” 

“As if it wasna’ in the Bible!” replied 
Sandy with indignation at this doubt of such 
elementary learning, and he wrote the name 
ir blue ink for a change, large and round, 
making the hair-strokes as airy and the 
body-strokes as heavy as Mr. Peebles him- 
self could desire; then added a fine flourish 
below that took up half the sheet, and had 
the further satisfaction of drying it on a 
pad of snow-white blotting-paper a foot 
wide. 

“Would ye no like to ask at me hoo mony 
twice twa mak’ ?”’ was on the tip of Sandy’s 
tongue, as the gentleman stood deliberately 
examining this specimen of his skill. But 
the boy repented of this impudent thought a 
moment afterwards, when Mr. Rutson looked 
up, and, seeing how loth he was to lay down 
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such a fine pen, and how lovingly he pressed 
its broad nib on the blotting-paper, growled 
out to him— 

“Ts it a good one?” 

“Graund!” exclaimed Sandy heartily. 
Never in the school, nor in his mother’s 
shop, had he handled a pen that wrote so 
glibly. 

“ Put it in your pocket, then.” 

“For mysel’!”” 

“Yes—it’s more use to you than to—most 
people,” said the Pirate, regarding Sandy’s 
handwriting in a way by which the boy could 
not but feel flattered, now that he was able 
resolutely to face those glowering looks at 
himself. 

Sandy wondered what the gentleman would 
be at. Was all this catechising meant for 
pructice of his duties on the School Board ? 
Had such a dignitary no time to read the 
papers, that he must learn the news from 
those brief headings on the bills? Or was 
he simply daft ? The Pirate now spread out 
the three coloured sheets on the table, and 
stood gazing at their big letters as keenly as 
Sandy sometimes scanned the inside of his 
papers when he wanted to know the result of 
a match. Z 

Suddenly the boy's heart gave a jump, to 
hear himself asked in what seemed a hoarse 
whisper after Mr. Rutson’s ordinary tones — 

“ Can you keep a secret ?” 

“I dinna ken,” faltered Sandy weakly, so 
much taken aback was he. 

For a moment he believed that the Pirate 
was about to take him intoconfidence. If he 
had any such intention, however, Mr. Rutson 
quickly changed it. Staring hard into 
Sandy’s eyes, as if to make sure that his 
discretion could be trusted, he suddenly 
turned away with something like a sigh that 
‘was more of a grunt. 

“Never mind,” was all he said. 
wanted to know what you were good for.” 

Sandy would have given anything for 
-surage to bring him back to the secret; 
but who was he to question a member of the 
School Board? Mr. Rutson’s looks again 
went to the well-written line. 

“ You'll be a man before your mother yet,” 
was his comment. “ Stick to your books, 
and mind about honesty being the best 
policy ; then some day you’ll come to living 
in a house like this and telling lads like 
yourself what fools they are if they don't 
learn when they get the chance.” 

Sandy had heard similar maxims before, 
and now cast down his eyes as the proper 
fashion of receiving good advice from his 
elders. When he looked up again, Mr. 
Rutson was slipping out of the room. Fora 
minute the boy was left alone to stare at 
those South Sea curiosities displayed about 
it; then his host came back with threc- 
pence in coppers to pay for the newspaper 
bills, and into the bargain a cocoanut—a 
bigger one than Sandy had ever seen at any 
fair. 

‘‘Here’s something to ye for being such a 
fine scholar,” he said ; and, as the boy’s eyes 
sparkled, “You would think more of them 
if you got them where they grew—twice as 
big and ten times as good!” 

Easy good mannerswere not Sandy’s strong 
point ; he could but modestly grin his thanks 
as Mr. Rutson showed him to the door; then, 
once outside, ran home through the rain, 
eager to show what he had got by his visit 
to the Ogre of the Tower. 

That evening Sandy and his small brother 
revelled in cocoanut, and ate so much of the 
indigestible luxury that we need not be 
surprised if either of them had a nightmare 
dream of the schoolmaster kneeling on his 
chest, threatening with a war club to make 
him confess a secret which he did not know. 

But after what he had seen of Mr. Rutson 
in his waking hours, Sandy was not now so 
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much inclined to pry into that gentleman’s 
affairs. He judged that so liberal a Pirate 
could have no very bad secrets, and that it 
moust be a fine thing to have lived in the 
Cannibal Islands, if this led to such a 
generous command of cocoanuts and writing 
materials. That there was a secret he still 
felt sure, but became more content to give it 
up as a mystery quite beyond him. He 
might even have half-forgotten his curiosity, 
had it not been before long revived and at 
last satisfied in an unexpected manner. 

Our friend Sandy Veitch was not a bad 
scholar as boys go, but he could hardly be 
taken for a model of industry. Like other 
youngsters, he enjoyed relieving the tedium 
of school hours by any little amusements 
that could be practised without too much 
risk. One day, for instance, he was carrying 
out an experiment in practical science when 
he ought to have been working on his slate 
the Rule of Three. His apparatus was one 
of those round bits of polished metal, about 
as big as a baby’s face, which are, or used to 
be, sold for one penny to satisfy very juvenile 
ideas of a mirror. This plaything, borrowed 
from a small daughter of the house next 
door, Sandy brought into school with him, 
where the use of it,was to catch the 
reflection of the sun on its bright face and 
send a spot of light shooting about the walls 
and the ceiling, which made very good fun 
so long as the master did not find out how 
his pupils’ attention was being distracted. 
Also one could show skill in flashing the 
gleam into the eyes of some boy opposite, or 
audacity in making it play on the un- 
conscious dominie’s back, as seemed the 
height of humour. 

To-day, however, Sandy managed his 
meteor badly, for it was almost at once 
discovered by Mr. Peebles, who should have 
been the last to know anything about it. 
The culprit being caught red-handed, before 
he could slip his mischief-making instrament 
out of sight it was taken away, and into the 
bargain he had to stay in after school as a 
punishment. 

“T have a good mind togive you a dose of 
the tawse, my man,” Mr. Peebles added to 
this sentence, with his deepest frown. 

Though he could put on a stern face of 
rebuke to such idle pranks, the schoolmaster 
was a mild man at heart, who might talk 
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much of his tawse, but kept them shut up 
asa terror, all the more effectual for their 
rare appearances. Sandy, for his part, would 
almost sooner have had the tawse, so that 
the mirror were not confiscated, a borrowed 
property as it was. During the playtime 
that child to whom it belonged went the 
length of weeping in her reproaches : it was 
a fairing from her aunt; Sandy had 
promised to give it back ; she would tell her 
mother; it cost two bawbees; he must buy 
her another if it could not be won from Mr. 
Peebles’ clutches. 

Sandy, with whom warts and freckles were 
more plentiful than bawbees, was not un- 
moved by the wee lassie’s grief. All he 
could do by way of soothing her was to 
promise his best endeavours to get her 
fairing out of pawn, even if he had to run 
therisk of gaining it at the point of the tawse. 

But he saw some prospect of recovering 
the mirror at a cheaper rate. Mr. Peebles, 
his attention called to something else, had 
laid it down on the shelf, meaning no doubt 
to lock it away in the drawer where all such 
forfeits were hoarded till the end of the 
school year; but afterwards he seemed to 
have forgotten all about it. Nobody else 
being kept in that day, Sandy’s hope was to 
have the schoolroom to himself, when he 
might pocket the mirror,and take the chance 
of its not being missed. 

No such luck, though, as things turned 
out! Mr. Peebles having set down his 
penitent to do a task of sums, remained 
with him aJl the time writing at his own 
table, right under the shelf where that 
mirror lay, to which Sandy's eyes stole as 
often as he had finished each of his sums; 
but still the master showed no intention. of 
leaving him. 

“Why doesn’t the mistress come ben and 
ask him to speak a minute?” was the 
undercurrent of Sandy’s thoughts, taken up 
as they should have been with such problems 
as: What will be the price of 39 ricks, each 
of 12% tons, at 4s, 113d. per cwt.? The ques- 
tions he asked himself with more interest 
were: “ When will it be time for him to go 
to his tea? Why doesn’t one of the weans 
fall into the wash-tub, or need to get its 
licks for something or other? Why isn’t he 
out in the garden, planting these onions of 
his before it gets dark?” 


For more than half-an-hour there came 
no interruption to their tasks; nothing was 
heard in the schoolroom but the steady 
scribble of the master’s pen, and the 
vehement scratch of Sandy's slate-pencil. 
Mrs. Peebles did not appear to his aid; but 
at length there was another interruption. 
Through the house resounded a heavy step, 
and by the master's own door, like one quite at 
home here, in strode- who but the Pirated 

“I'm before my time,” he growled out in 
his beard. 

“Not much; it's no matter,” said Mr. 
Peebles, and, turning to Sandy: ~ Here, 
you can go for to-day; but don't let me 
catch you at your idle tricks again.” 

Mr. Rutson took no notice of the boy. 
As if disconcerted not to find his accomplice 
alone, he had turned his back and stood 
staring at a map on the wall. Not another 
word passed between them so long as Sandy’s 
Jong ears were within hearing. 

“Now they are going to talk about their 
recret,”” was his tantalising thought as he 
made off, hardly sure whether to be more 
pleased at his punishment being cut short, 
or disappointed at not having a chance to 
rescue the forfeit. He noticed how Mr. 
Peebles took the trouble to show Lim to the 
school-door and locked it in his face. This 
precaution of course provoked his curiosity ; 
but seeing no way of gratifying it, he went 
home to tea, telling himself that he wouldn’t 
mind going without his tea for a week if he 
could only get a hint of what these two had 
to talk about in private. 

Sandy’s meal was spiced for him by a 
scolding from his mother, alrenly aware of 
his being kept in at school. ‘Ihe neighbour 
from whose child he had borrowed that 
mirror, had “let on” about him; and Mrs. 
Veitch, as a strict family disciplinarian, 
backed up the schoolmaster by threats of 
her own, which Sandy thought not fair, 
when he had been punished at school. He 
was glad to get out again on his short round 
of evening-paper delivery. This done, he 
stayed out in search of sympathetic com- 
pany; and his strolling steps took the 
familiar way to the school, where something 
was to happen to him that evening which 
would fix the whole course of his life. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hose who can really skilfully 
practise the art of ventrilo- 
quism, whether they be pro- 
sionals or amé , are 

a great acquisition at 
evening parties, at homes, 

etc. It is a most amusing and pleasing form 
of entertainment, and has this great advan- 


tage, that a good ventriloquist is capable of 
giving an excellent performance without the 
aid of any apparatus whatever, such as dolls, 
screens, ; but to be able to do this he 
has to excel in the art. Those who can 
perform as ventriloq s but moderately, 
can be greatly helped he use of certain 
figures, and these my readers should be able 
to construct for themselves irom materials 
to be found in most homes. 

Fig. 1 shows the young vento ready to 


give his entertainment, with his two friends, 
the old lady and gentleman, a screen behind 


him. The latter is useful to carry On con- 
versations with supposed persons at the 
othe de of the screen. 

To construct the figures is not a very 
difficult matter, 2 they need not be 
anatomically corr the more grotesque the 


better, indeed, lor conic effect. 
The heads of the figures are the principal 
part. These you may make entirely yourself 


and you should find it a very interesting 
operation ; or you can purchase some 
suitable masks from the larger toy-shops. 
In either case, the interior mechanism of 
the heads will be the same. For example, 


we will suppose you have decided to have 
the old lady and gentleman to assist you in 
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adding enough water to make it workable. 
Now lay it on a piece of rough and flat 
board, gradually shaping it into the form of 
the front part of the head or face, mostly 
with your fingers; but the smaller bits of 
modelling, such as the lips and eyes, you 
can manage better by making a tool froma 


Fig. 1. 


your operations. Well, the heads, figs. 2 
and 3, will assist you in your choice. Should 
s. You can build them up, 
pe. if desirable, of their 
nose, enlarge the eves (vento figures should 
always have a very full and almost starmg 
eye), by making another nose, or part of one, 
and sticking it on to the mask ; but this you 


will learu to do by reading carefully the 
following instructions for making your own 
ee or heads, which is really the better 
plan. 

First, purchase some modelling clay from 
an artists’ colour shop, in a sufticient quantity 
to model into the size of the face you may 
ixlect; should it not be convenient to obtain 
this clay, ordinary clay will answer the 
Purpose fairly well. Knead and beat it up, 


small piece of wood, about 6 inches long, 
4 inch wide, shaping the end which you 
use somewhat of the shape of the point 
of the blade of a penknife; or you can 
purchase modelling tools from the artists’ 
colourman. Fig. 4 is the clay on the board, 
finished. Now it is necessary to mould the 
back part of the head and neck, the ears 
being on the back. The ears, you may find, 
will be casier to make separately and fix on 
to the head afterwards. The clay model now 
being finighed, and quite dry and hard, get 
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size of your hand, or smaller. Then lay it 
carefully on to your model, pressing it down 
evenly and well to the shape; then another 
piece, slightly overlapping the first; and so 
on, until you have completely covered the 
face and neck. Then give the whole surface 
athin and equal coat of glue. Now again lay 
on another surface of paper as before, all 
over the first. Then another coat of gluc, 
again repeating the whole process, and as 
many more times as you may think con- 
sistent with strength. Then leave to dry. 
The same must now be done with the back 
part of the head andears. When the whole 
head is dry, you will be able to lift the paper 
off the clay. The front and back can then be 
joined together, by glueing a narrow strip of 
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stout brown paper or linen over the edges of 
the two sections. The chin ard bottom lip 
must next be cut right away (see figs. 2, 
3, and 5, the latter number being a side 
view of fig. 6, which is the back view of 
the head). The top of this piece, which 
you have cut from the lower part of face, 
should now have a piece of cardboard 
glued on to it, just inside the lips, and 
painted a dark red at the back. At Ha 
piece of wood about } inch thick must be 
fixed in, and on to this a lead or iron plate 
H, and a small iron bar a fixed underneath ; 
at Ba piece of circular tin or wood, with 
holes to allow a small screw through, which 
is finally screwed into the small wood block 
fixed at cither side of the lower part of the 
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some thin pieces of brown paper, which 
should be soaked in water for some hours, 
until they are very soft and pliable; have 
ready a good supply of hot glue, made fairly 
thin, and a stiff brush; also some thick oil, 
such as colza, and a soft brush for the 
same. Now we are ready. 

Give the clay model a good and even 
coating of oil, not letting any part escape; in 
fact, go over it several times if there is a 
tendency for any part of the clay to suck the 
oil in. Now tear off (don’t cut) a piece of 
your moistened brown paper, say, about the 
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jaws of the head. The lead plate, iron bar, 
etc.,can all ba securely fixed with small 
screws or brads. It will now be seen that 
by the aid of the counterweight of lead, 
plate, and iron bar, the mouth will always 
remain closed, except when you have the 
figure in operation, when, by placing your 
forefinger under the bar a, and lifting it up, 
it will open the mouth, and close it again 
when you lower the bar; and with little 
practice you will be able to open and shut 
the lips according to the words that the 
figure is supposed tobe speaking. You will 
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not want as much of the back of the head 
cut away as here shown, but only an 
aperture, about the size shown in fig. 7, 
which is the dummy before it has its 
costume on. Its body should, as here shown, 
be made of pieccs of cane, to be obtained 
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from most oil-shops, and then fixed together 
with string and glue, or, better still, copper 
wire; canvas bags, stuffed with rag or saw- 
dust, for arms and legs; old gloves for the 
hands, tied round the wrists; and boots or 
shoes fixed on to the legs ; the legs and arms 
to be suspended from the figure by string or 
wire; the head to be quite unattached to 
the figure; the neck being simply dropped 
into its place between the shoulders, as 
shown intig.7. By this you will understand 
that you will be able to turn the head about, 
up and down—in fact, give it many comical 
poses. When this figure is dressed ina suit 
of your left-off clothes, and a big paper 
collar, he should look very smart —that is, for 
a vento figure. 

If you prefer it, of course, you can have a 
costume made for him; and I would suggest, 
in this case, a green coat, red waistcoat, 
both trimmed with brass or pearl buttons, 
and black and white broad check trousers, 
red socks, patent shoes, and a brilliant- 
coloured tie or bow. We must now finish 
the head by painting it in >) or water 
colours, or powdered colours mixea with size 
and water, made thin. The wigs can be 
made from almost any material ycu fancy— 
Berlin wool, worsted, tow, pieces of animal 
skin, etc., fixed on to the head with glue. The 
costume and make-up of the old lady 
suggest themselves. Should you not care for 
very large figures, you can use those known 
as knee figures, which are depicted in the 
heading to this article, at the left-hand 
corner. These are small figures, about 
24 itches in height, and constructed in the 
same manner as the larger ones, the difference 
only being in size, and that they are made 
to sit on your knee, the performer appearing 
to be holding the figure round the neck, 
‘which he is partly doing, with the exception 
ef the fingers or thumb he may be using to 
cause movement to the mouth of figure. 

‘These small figures should be made fairly 
strong, as they will probably require some 
rather severe knocks, shakings, and spanks, 
owing to their giving you some stupid or 
rude reply in answer to a question of yours, 
or having interrupted you in a speech, or 
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when you may be reciting; and, no doubt, 
many of my readers, having seen a ventri- 
loquial entertainment, know that the use of 
the figure is to cause as much fun as possible, 
and to seemingly annoy and interrupt the 
entertainer. But do not overdo this, but let 
she figure make its rehearsed remarks when 
the audience are not expecting it. Be sure 
that you well study every word and move- 
ment on your own and the figure’s part before 
you attempt to appear before your friends, as 
the conversations and business should be 
carried on smartly and brilliantly. 

There still is a general belief that the art 
of ventriloquism is only possessed by very 
few persons, and that to them it is a gift; 
but this is hardly more true than that singing 
is a gift, for without practice neither singing 
nor ventriloquism is to be acquired, and they 
both depend on the vocal organs. Taking 
the necessary practice into consideration, 
the real reason that some persons are far 
better vocalists or ventriloquists is that 
nature has given to them _better-formed 
vocal muscles for the emission of sounds 
from the mouth, and a much finer and delicate 
sense of hearing. 

Whole columns could be written on vocal 
anatomy, giving the Latin names, and dis- 
secting nearly half the human frame, 
showing the various and intricate causes of 
sounds that come from the human mouth; 
but with all this knowledge, thoroughly learnt 
and digested, it would not make you a 
ventriloquist, and would not greatly further 
the end and aim of this article. 

Now, assuming that all your vocal organs 
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are in a healthy state, flexible, and young, 
and your lungs in good condition, you may 
commence. A good plan is to place yourself 
before a mirror. The reason for this is an 
important one, it being absolutely necessary 
that no movement should be seen in the 
muscles of the face, or about the lips. 
Now speak in the ordinary manner, and you 
will notice that many movements take place 
in the face and neck, especially in the lower 
part of the face about the mouth. Close the 
teeth nearly together, and, if possible, let the 
top row be slightly in advance of the bottom 
teeth ; also let them be nearly closed. Now 
make various sounds as near the back of 
the throat as possible, letting the air and 
sound escape from between the lips. The 


noise that ycu will make—for it is nothing 
else—is good exercise for keeping the face 
and lips passive. When you feel you 
have got control over the muscles of your 
face, then begin to articulate various words. 
It is now time to pay attention to the eyer, 
which must not have o strained or staring 
expression, but a pleasant and almost smiling 
look should be given to them, because the 
sight, as well as the sense of hearing, is 
appealed to in your audience. Having got 
over the above difficulties, it is now time to 
try short recitations, and then songs. 
Having mastered and got as far as this, 
you should consider yourself a tolerably 
good vento, remembering that a different 
tone of voice will be required for each figure ; 
and in replying to the figures, your own 
natural voice must be used, also giving play 
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to the muscles of the face and mouth. 
When the figures are supposed to be speaking, 
give as natural as possible a movement to the 
mechanism oftheir mouths. It is important 
that you bear in mind, when not sing 
the figures, and you wish to give the idea of 
aman on the roof, up the chimney, or a 
person crying his wares in the street, 
that you must act accordingly. Just by the 
Merest gesture you will indicate to your 
listeners that the sound is coming from a 
certain direction, right or left, above or below, 
or the back of you. It is absurd to think 
that you will be able to throw, s0 to speak, 
your voice behind your audience. Now the 
following is the real secret of ventriloquism : 
perseverance and practice, practice. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 


NEW SERUS.—PART 1, 


iss: ENGuisn Coprer.—The coinage of small 

change was long neglected, and even until tho 
Present century great difficulty was experienced, 
eyecially in country districts, in obtaining the 
rejaisite money with which to carry out small pur- 
chases, In order to meet this want, tokens of various 
kinds were from time to time introduced by different 
traicrs and local authorities. With the exception of a 
few early attempts, these may be classified under twodis- 
tinct heads—namely, seventeenth-century tokens, and 
those of quite a different type which were struck during 
the eighteenth and early part of the present centuries. 
Vatil the time of James 1. the silver penny and half- 
peony were the only small coins used in Euglund ; 
many of the early silver pennies being broken into 
haves and quarters to meet the need. Many of these 
pieces were lost, and the numbers of traders’ and city 
tokens increased. James 1 issued farthings, very suiail 
aul thin, indeed,only weighing about twelve grains, A 
coin, slightly larger, called a * hard-head,” was struck 
for use in Scotland. Charles 1. also issued halfpeunies 
and farthings in copper. During the time of the 
Commonwealth, farthings were circulated, but they 
were still considered to be tokens, and evidently 
mzarded as the “ poor man's” coin ; the inecription on 
them reading “ For necessity of change 1649, and the 
telief of the poor.” Cromwellalso caused similar coins 
to be struck, although these were somewhat larger and 
heavier. The first real regal currency of copper com- 
menced with Charles 11., who issued separate halfpence 
and farthings for England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Those with the figure of Britannia on are very common, 
and are easily procured by collectors, 


Commox Fossis.—Cephalopods.—Among these are 
the belemnites and ammonites ; to describe the hun- 
Jrals of varieties of them would be impossible, and we 
would only draw attention to their frequency in the 
various strata of rock of which our land is composed. 
They are met with from the lias right up to the chalk. 
some of the ammonites are beautifully preserved, and 
tueir colled-up forms ure met with from one inch in 
diameter to the aize of a cart-wheel. In the neiyhbou! 
ood of Whitby they are locally termed “ suakeston 
fron thelr resemblance to acoiled-up suake. Somedis- 
triets are wonderfully prolific in fossils, and especially 
in ammonites. Near Lyme Regis some well-preserved 
specimens may be ploked up out of the washings of the 
lias, but. on Portland Isle the gevlogical hammer is 
needed. In whatever direction we travel, a stone quarry 
will always repay a visit, and there are but few districts 
tocally upfossiliferous. ' We are perfectly aware that 
Wt a small proportion of our “Curio” readers have 
inven fossils a serious consideration, but we cannot 
hut think that thove who do will tind them interesting 
+ wellas possessing the advantage of being inexpensive 
«rd easily procured. Those who Lave friends in other 
stricta will probably be able to exchange some of 
choir finda, and e0 by this means two or three living in 
iferent parts may be able to help one another. 


COLLECTING PHoTOGRAPH8.—How to Mount Tiem.— 
hotographs are most interesting souvenirs of places 
‘sted; and a collection of these make a beautiful 
im, the inspection of which is not only a pleasurable 
ime to the owner, but a gource of amusement to bis 
enls Amateur photography {s now an absorbing 
and pursuit, but at the moment we are more 
raricularly referring to the albums that may be made 
up of photographs already procured. Neatuess in 
urunting is an important feature, and every care must 
bh taken to finish off the work in anu artistic manner. 
Te album purchased veed not be expensive, the chiet 
-tof course being in the binding, but the paper or 
ani of which the leaves are formed must be substantial 
asl not thin enough to give way when damped. 
A--uming that the album or card mount is ready, the 
wtgraph must be placed face downwards upon a 
an sheet of paper; pass a damp sponge over the 
tock; should it coil up, the sponge must be again 
ayptied, when it will probably lie quite flat, indicating 
Var it is moist enough for mounting. A starch paste 
{tine quality should be used. This must be laid on to 
he already damped photograph with a soft brush. Care 
«ull be taken to cover all the parts, and especially 
ic elges, A piece of smooth cardboard the size of the 
hould be taken (this may be kept for this pur- 
¢); remove and lay the photographic print upon it 
«ec downwards in position, This can be placed in the 
im pon the leaf upon which it is intended to 
‘int the photograph ; the back of the card must be 
“heed until the print has thoroughly adhered, when 
‘may be removed. Two other curds (also uf the size 
{the albam) must then be inserted, one on each side 
{the leaf; the book should then cither be placed in a 
or under weights, until dry. A little practico 
+.) enable the operator to do the work in a sntis- 
tory manner, one of the most important things 
+ .gtorab out any sir-bubbles before the loose card 
int is removed. This is interesting work ; and in 
smilar manner, paintings, prints, and pictures of 
‘oy kind may be mounted for framing. 
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READY! 


ILINGING off his hat and jacket, 
Standing cut of court, 

Shouting, as I raise my racket, 
“Ready! Any sort 

That's how Willie waits my service, 
When I open play; 

All his limbs alert and nervous, 
Eager for the fray. 

Nothing fearing, all things daring, 
Looka he o'er the net, 

With his keen young eyes wide staring, 
And his lips close set. 

Let the ball with speed be humming, 
Shoot, or bump, or break, 

Still he thinks there's nothing coming 
That he cannot take! 

He's a half-heroic figure 
In his boyish sport ; 

Singing out with careless vigour, 
“Ready! Any sort!” 


With like courage I implore you, 
Dauntless young playmate, 

In the fight that lies before you 
To encounter Fate, 

Can her vengeful sbafts come faster 
Than this tennis-ball ? 

If you will, you may be master 
Of them one and all. 

Stand up to her like a Briton, 
Cut the parley short. 

Shout, whatever shock she threaten, 
“Ready ! Any sort !” 

JouN GAMBRIL NICHOLSON. 
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THE ODD HALF.HOUR. 
THREE PUZZLES AND A GAME, 
By PAUL Buake. 


T is not always casy at Christmastime to put one’s 
hand on a guod puzzle which is not known to every- 
body. Perhaps the following are more widely known 
than I imagine ; but at any rate they were ucw to mea 
short time ago. 1 


GDLDPRTFRGDLDRTHDXXFRDDNS. 


This is simplicity itself. The problem consists in 
making a sentence of the above letters by the insertion 
uf one vowel, used as many times as is uccessary. The 
order of the consonants must not be changed. Tho 
xolution is not quite so easy as one wonld imagine, but, 
of course, with so small a choice of vowels as the 
English langaage affords, there is no real difficulty. 


2, 


A — old woman, on —— bent, 
Put on her —, and away she went, 
“0 —, my son, ob, come and my 
What shall we do to — to-lay.” 


Wherever there is a blank, @ four-letter word must 
be inserted, but each of the iuserted words must be 
made up of the sume four letters, Thus, supposing 
“dear"’ were the word for the first blank, * read” or 
“ dare" would be available for the other blanks. In 
view of the fact that one of the blanks represents a 
name, it ought not to be very difficult to solve this 
puzzle. 


A — aat in his —— grey, 

Watching the moonbeams’ — play. 

The trees in their —— answering say, 

“With the chink of thy flagons thon —— the strong 
To thee the —— of war doth belong.” 


This is a similar puzzle to the last, except that the 
verse is even worse, and that a sizx-letter word has to be 
inserted in the blanks. I found this a poser ; in fact, I 
gave it up. 

A very good game for half-an-hour is played as 
follows : 

Some one collects on a small tray some twenty small 
objects of the most miscellaneous kind—a pin, envelope, 
hat-brush, match, button, ete. When these are arranged 
80 that they can be all clearly scen, the tray {8 brought 
into the room covered up, ard placed on a stool in the 
centre of the room. The players surround it, armed 
with pencil and paper, At a given wignal, the cover is 
taken off, and each player tries to impresa on his 
memory as many of the objects us he cun, At the eud 
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of half-a-minute the cover {s replaced, and the players 
write down as many articles as they remember in the 
time limit of ouc minute, ‘hen the cover is taken off 
again, and the listsread out and compared with the 
actual objects, the one having the longest Ist being 
winner. ‘The aggravation of cach at missing some of 
the most prominent objects 1s couducive to the amuse- 
ment of the others, and it is very seldom indeed that 
anyone can write down the whole stock. 

CX.B.—The solution of the puzzles will be given tu 
our next vumber.) 


siemens 
OUR NOTE BOOK, 


ON TEACHING DOGS TRICKS. 


A WRITER ina recent Dog Owners’ Supplement tothe 
Bazaar gives some hints on teaching dogs to jump that 
“B.O.P." dog lovers may like to consider, Amongst 
other thinga he states : Jumping dogs are nowadays 
fairly common, and it is possible with certain breeds 
and judicious training to so instruct an animal that 
he will be able to clear as much as 13 feet high. Such 
a height to those unacquainted with the leaping powera 
of adog would seem impossible; but those who frequent 
variety entertainments must many times have seen 
the enormous heights cleared by greyhounds avd 
whippete, Equally wonderful, too, are the wide jumps 
Every variety of dog can be taught to jump, but 
certain breeds make more promising pupils than do 
Others. Greyhounds and dogs of that class make the 
most adept jumpers ; but poodles, terriers generally, 
retrievers, Pomeranians, schipperkes, and wany others 
areeasily taught. Then such giants of the family as 
Great Danes make very good jumpers, a8 also does the 
bob-tailed sheepdog. With regard to the age for impart- 
ing this and similar tricks, 1 find that from six to nine 
months isthe most suitable. Thechief point to obverve 
is to begin at the very lowest jump, and from the first 
endeavour to gain the dog’s contidence. Onnoaccount 
attempt to strike the dog if he refuse to jump, but by 
Kindness rather than firmness instil the necessary 
lessons. The first lesson should be given in any quiet 
Place, such as in a room, and the dog should be 
Tewanled. A thin cane, lightly hell in the finger, with 
the other end resting on, say, the leg of a chair, will do 
as well as anything for the first few jumps. A few 
tit-bite, in the form of «mall pieces of builed liver—never 
sugar or sweet biscuits—should be carried, and these 
the dog should be shown. The dog should be induced 
to jump over the cane. This will not be a very easy 
task at first, and, at any rate, the disposition will be to 
walk over. Let him do this, then gradually raive the 
height an inch or so at a time until it is not possible 
for him to walk over in the way already suggested. 
Now is the time for a little encouragement in the 
shape of a tit-bit. Throw this over the stick, and 
endeavour to get the dog to jump after it. Do this 
half-a-dozen times, and as coon us he is thoroughly 
schooled in that particular jump, and not until, raise 
the height, rewarding the pupil occasionally. As be 
becomes proficient, the rewards may be postponed nntil 
the end of the lesson. It will be found a good plan, as 
soon as the dog has reached the maximum height or 
width that he can negotiate with comfort, to give him 
a rest by returning to the smaller jumpa. By the exer- 
cise of a very little Ingenuity on the part of the owner, 
the dog can’be taught on the same principle to jump 
over the leg or through a hoop ; in fact, given a really 
{otelligent dog, there is hardly apy limit to the number 
of jumping tricks he may be taught. 


ie 


NO WONDER. 


TRE story is told of an old lady who went on board 
Nelson's dagship, the Victory. The different objects of 
interest were shown to her as she was conducted over 
the vessel, and were duly appreciated. On reaching 
the spot where the great naval hero was wounded 
(which is marked by a raised brass plateon the Victory's 
deck), the man who showed her round remarked to her 
in his most impressive tone : “ Here Neleon fell }" 

“And no wonder !” exclaimed theold Indy, emphati- 
cally ; “I nearly fell there myeelf five minutes ago !" 
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GAMES OF SAVAGES. 


Every “B.O.P.” reader is probably aware that the 
popular Canadian game of lacrosse originated mutry 
centuries ago amongst the North-American Indians, 
Indeed, it is quite astonishing how many games wero 
originally invented and are to-day pructised by peoples 
we are socnstomed to think of as savages. Wallace 
tells us how, in Borneo, one wet day, he thought to 
amuse his Dyak boys by showing them cat’s-cradle. 
But he found that they not only knew it, but knew more 
Intricate figures than he. The Maorles of New Zealand 
actually have a sort of pictorial history in cat’s-cradle 
figures of twisted fibre. The Sandwich Islanders play 
a kind of draughts; the South Sea peoples earl; 
tre adepts at kite-flying. Polo Is said to come from 
Persia, and is certainly played by wild bill tribes from 
Northern India, 
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Nortee ro Costumnerous.— All nevinseripts intended 

Boy's OWN Paren should be addresed to the 

rT. 56 Paternoster wien must have the nome 
and address of the sender clearta written ther and 
An aun aceompanuinn bier VE TELE OF THE MS. 
must be geen, Miseelaneans toluntarn coutributions 
are sent in too areal numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover posting, and the Edutor cannot 
correspond resardina them.or held himelf tn any way 
responsible for lenath of detention or uecitental loss, 
though every care is taken. The nunier of MSS, sent 
to the Office is x0 areal that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrites, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
Of the monthly part contarning them. The Weript con 
tens the copuruiht of manuscripts to the Trustees of th 
Religions Tract Socvetu, sith liberty for them, at thei 
dliseretion, to publish such works separateln, Republix 
cation by authors on their own account must always 
be the subject of special arrangement tefore submitting 
their MNS. 


vl wonkd be an 
coubl not, therefore, 


The statement 
ment, and Ww 
rrespoudence, 


ry advert 
insert it in our 

MM. B. (Lewi-ham). 

shorty 

in onr columns, 

some time, 


We know of nothing better than 
ncontaring how appear. 
will be continued for 


A LapyY READER.~It is ustml to nse specially prepared 


colours for colouring photographs, and with the 
colours you Will get litcetions. Apply to some dealer, 
eay, Mrs ‘allowtield, 146 Charing Cross Read, 


London, 
A Two Yrans’ READER. 
on making a stall dynamo in the 
Wemake it dontle the > 
two lamps of 8 ¢ 
of 5 candle-power, 15 volt 
nomber of smaller lainps for yourself. 
print in all forms. 

Eneetise (P. P.). 
is" Electricity 
This costs 1s 
hensive book is 
Applic 3," by SSpragne. Thiscontains all you 
are likely to want for some time to come. It costs 
Re. 6, but you would get discount from the book- 
seller, 

C.E. H.—The diffenlty you mention is the difficulty 
found, more or less, by all makers of accumulators, 
Jt all depends on the consistency of the paste. 
Various mixtures have been tried, but without real 
sniecess, as chemical changesare set upin the materi 
introduced, Try making the paste a little thicker. 
Some have tried enclosing the paste in a kind of net; 
but such expedients are not usually adopted unless 
they form the method adopted in patent cells. 

Biorenes oN THE FACE (Ajax).—Give up sea-bathing 
for atime. Live well and regularly, and use zine 
ointment to the face every night. 

Hirrosoramcs Tusk (H.).—It must be scraped till 
Jerfectly. smooth with glass, then polished with 
pumice-stone and oil, next with whitening. Only 

herd work will do it, and if it is stained right through, 
nothing, will make a job of it. 

Torvoisrs, Rook ox (Toby e 
Lelieve that Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, publi 
little work. ~ 

Corp Baru (D. M.).—Certainly, if you have a large 
bath. 

Fenner (H. F. H.).—Sorry we can't advise without 
weing. Take it to a vet. 

Iscreasina Weiairr (A. R. R.).—1. By liviug chiefly 
on vrain food, and taking regular outdoor eTcise, 
and regular dumbbell exercise. 2. Pea-flour porridge 
is best made us you would muke starch. Add salt, 


A. M.).—Change his hutch at once. Give 
of good grain, not much green food. Keep 
riry. We tear he will die, however. 


1. You will fin] the articles 
Mareh part, 1s. 
it will Hight 

ter four 
alate the 
ont of 


ood) stitall book for tl 
yd. C. Baek 
mul mere compr 
ory, Source: 


“Minagy Pets.” We 
hes this 


Rannris Dyixc CF. E ).—How could we tell without a 
post-mortem ? 

Boy Tht (Mother). 
once to the doctor. 


Yes, and you should take him at 


Con texPoNnde 
Dr, Gord 


Stables’ 


‘Louk to God for help, 


Devesess (FT... Fear you must. consult an anrist, 
Anyhow, do all you can to keep your health in order, 
and do not live too high. 


SEA-SteKNESS (R. 8. P.).—Try to go on board well and 
fit, then keep on deck all the time almost, There is 
no other cure. 


KNOWLEDGE (nquirer)—It woukl take up a whole 
number of the * 8.0.02" to answer all you ask. Con. 
sult books, ‘The slip you send us from a newspaper, 
however, cmanntes from u quack. 


Dueams ( 
you, 


orry for you and thousands like 
The prescription you send is very stupid. 


arrow).--Only by rolling some woollen 
sud over the saddle, We think that will meet the 
difficulty. 


(iyde).— Hoth our * Indoor” and * Outdoor 

still be obtained, either in hound volume, 

. parts, twelve parts completing each volume, 

H.W. LaciiaM.— 1. No, do not alter the size : 
have just as much work in-making it smaller, and it 
would not be so satisfactory when finished. 2 Make 
17 inches from b, and use bas centre to mark 
other measurements from, 


C.J. (Glasgow).— For information regarding student 


interpreterships. you should apply to the Foreign 
Office or the Civil Serviee Commis: ion, 


yo would 


MARtNER.—Be a sailor by all means, You need not 
fear that suilors will not be wanted owing to the 
advent of air-ships, for they are the very fellows who 
will be required to man them, 


OLD-EATABLISHED READER, ~1, The infantry of the line 
are no sborter than they were in the war time, and 
they are taller than the infantry of any foreign 
nation. 2. Any bookseller will supply you witha 
“Verdant Green” for a shilling, and We believe 
there are sixvenny editions, 


R. E.—Write to the secretary of the Essex Field 
Club or to the editor of “Nature.” When @ list of 
localities is given, it does not necessarily imply that 
the animal or plant is found nowhere elge. 

o.— The fifth part of our “Indoor Games,” price 
contains the laws of draughts, and full instruc- 
tions how to play the gnme, Any bookseller can 
supply you, or you can have it direct by sending 7d. 


to Mr, Sargent, 56 Paternoster Row. 
Ta-ra.—Apply ut the head post-office of the town for 
particulars regarding admission to the Navy and 


Royal Marines, and the Army, too, for that matter. 

YV. Surrit.--The ink wants thinning with glycerine ; at 
least, it would seem so, 

CayTan. You will find full particulars as to Naval 
Chapluincies on p. 591 of the “Quarterly Navy Liet.” 
‘There is an examination as to physical fitness. 

H. Cox.--Write to Sir Isaac Pitman & Co. Amen 
Corner, ‘They will tell you what books you 
require for home study. 

Sam W 
Indian club: 


—We have hnd a long series of articles on 
and they have been reprinted in our 
“ludoor Ganies.” Everyone should learn to swim. 


R. P. Dasiei.— Leatherstocking Tales” (in) one 
volume), published by Messts, Routledge, contains 
all Fepimore Cooper's Indian stories. It costs 2s. 6d, 
cr 3s, 6d, Dut any bookseller will tell you and get it 
for you. 


J. Misartiprs and G. Diamtck.—You might try the 
‘Model Printing Press Company, Farringdon Street, 
‘ 


W. J. Penkixé, Tom, and ENGLAND.—Yon cannot do 
better than apply to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 

Burst $ —The stuff is not McGuilp, but megilp, 


and you buy it by the bottle at an artists’ colournan’s. 


LEVANTO.—Armament is not reckoned by broadsides 
nowadays, nor by the number of guns. 


Mvsiciay.—You should write to the college and ask 
them what initials you are entitled to use after your 
mame, 


EAcxn.—1, You might get some designs for moiel yachts 
from Mr. Grassam, of 161 High Street, Hull, who was 
the printer of the old * Model Yachtsman,” in which 
many appeared. 2, Nearly every artists’ colourman 
has # shilling book on crayon drawing, water-colour 
painting, illuminating, ete. ; in fact, a short manual 
for every branch of art. 


W. H. Barnow.—-Take in “Cassell’s Popular Edu- 
cator,” in parts, or buy the volumes second-hand, 
aud work through the lessons in the subjects you 
require. The lessons are designed for home study. 


P.'T. and Others.—The Acts of Parliament are ob- 
tainable from Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Stroct, Fetter Lane, The term you use as been 
applied to 20 many Acts that we do not know which 
you mean; your best plan would be to write to the 
man ‘who ‘used the phrase and ask for date and 
number. 


STAMPs.—Get @ catalogue from one of the dealers 
advertising in our wrapper. For about a shilling 
you will find yourself in possession of a list: giving 
the prices of every stamp you have got. 


FURNESS. — Books of that date that are not first editions 
are worth about 2s, Gd. a volume, which is probably 
leas than they cost to bind, 


Coxsun You do not require a hawker's licence 
unless you sell goods, There is no other licence that 
would apply to your case. We do pot think you will 
make much of a living out of it. 

Fox-TERMIER THIN (A, H.).—You cannot do better 
than feed on Spratts’ puppy cakes. But tirst try 
for worms with Spratts’ worm-powder, 


Cock on Hen Canary.—-Cock is more brave and lively 
aud better shaped. Sings better, too. 


Parrots (FP. Bushell) —Read back volumes; but we 
may perhaps have further articles before long. 
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ONG MALAY PIRATES: A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 
' By G. A. Henry, Author of “ The Fetish Hole,” “ The Life of a Special Correspondent,” ete. ete. 
(Weth Itustrations by G. E, RoBERTSON and Others.) 
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‘The Leiutenant headed the party, followed by Dick,” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“ \Tow, Mr. Balderson, take Harper and 

Winthorpe, and make your way 
through the jungle as noiselessly as pos- 
sible. It is probable that the path runs 
within fifty yards of this point, possibly it 
is only half a dozen. When you have 
found it, send Winthorpe back to me with 
the news. Take that long coil of thin rope 
that is in the bow, and pay it out as you 
goalong. You might get lost even within 
two yards of the stream, and it would be 
dangerous to call or whistle. It will en- 
able me to join you. Leave your muskets 
behind, lads; they would only be in the 
way in the jungle, and you have your 
pistols and cutlasses. You take the lantern, 
Winthorpe, and Harper, do you take the 
rope. Fasten one end to the thwart before 
you start, or, without knowing it, you 
might drag it after you.” 

Dick led the way, the others following 
close behind, but as soon as they were 
among the trees, he was obliged to take 
the lantern, for the darkness was 50 
intense that he could not see an inch 
before him, and would have been torn to 
pieces by the thorny creepers had he tried 
to penetrate without a light. 

As it was, he received several nasty 
scratches, and could hear muttered ex- 
clamations from the men behind him. 
Creeping under some of the rattans, 
making detours to avoid others, and 
cutting some of the smaller ones in two 
with his cutlass, he made his way forward, 
and was delighted indeed when, after pro- 
ceeding some twenty yards, he caine upon 
the edge of what looked like a ditch, 
but which was, as he knew, the native 
path. 

“Here we are, lads,” he exclaimed in a 
low tone; “thank goodness we have not 
had to go farther.” 

“ So say I, sir,’ one of the men grum- 
bled; “if it had not been for your lantern 
I should have been torn to pieces. As it 
is, I ain't sure whether my eyes ain’t gone, 
and my nose and cheeks are scratched as 
if I had been fighting with a mad cat.” 

“Here, Winthorpe, take’ the lantern 
and make your way back; darken it as 
soon as you get through to the edge of 
the creek. You cannot go wrong with the 
cord to guide you.” 

Two or three minutes later Dick saw 
the light approaching again, and the Lieu- 
tenant, the coxswain, and two bluejackets 
joined him, Winthorpe and another having 
been left as boat-keepers. 

“Now, Harris, do you and one of the 
others go on ahead; we will follow fifty 
yards behind you. If you hear anyone 
coming, give a low whistle; we will then 
turn off the light. You can walk on con- 
tidently, for there is no chance of any ot 

these prickly creepers running across the 
path. When you see the trees are getting 
thinner, or that there is an opening before 
you, stop and send back word to us, so that 
we can shut up the lantern before joining 
you.” 

The Lieutenant headed the party now, 
followed by Dick. He held the lantern 

close to the ground; the bottom was, like 
all jungle paths, worn perfectly smuoth by 
tho passage of the Varefootel natives. 

“ Nothing could be better,” he said ina 
low voice to Dick. “ We ought to be able 
to haul the guns along here at atrot; and 
the opening is wide enough on each side for 
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& gun-carriage to be carried along without 
any difficulty.” 

In ten minutes one of the men ahead 
came back. 

“We have got to the end of the path, 
sir; it ends on the bank of that pool we 
saw ahead.” 

The lantern was now extinguished, and 
the party hurried forward. On reaching 
the bank they found that the path ended, 
as they had expected, just opposite the 
wu lage: The prahus lay somewhat to the 
right. 

“ It could not be better,” the Lieutenant, 
whispered. ‘ Now let us see whether we 
can find a suitable place for the guns.” 

This was much easier than they had 
expected, for the trees were cleared, prob- 
ably to furnish firewood for the vessels, 
for a distance of some fifteen yards from 
the bank ; between this cleared place and 
the water was a fringe of thick bushes. 

“This will do capitally, lads. Now we 
will be off at once; we have found out all 
that we wanted, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory.” 

They retraced their steps rapidly till 
they came to the coil of cord looped on a 
low bough. The coxswain took it down, 
and they were soon all on board the boat 
again. 

“ Now, lads, row as nviselessly as youcan 
to the mouth of the pool again, then turn, 
and lay on your oars, except bow and two, 
who are to paddle very slowly. Hand 
Mr. Balderson that twenty-foot bamboo; 
I want to sound the river as we come 
back.” 

As soon as the boat was again turned, 
Dick took the pole, and, standing up, thrust 
it down into the water. 

“Only about seven feet, sir,’ he whis- 
pered. 

“That is bad. It is evident that the 
ship cannot get up here; still we may as 
well go on sounding.” 

“The water is gradually deepening,” 
Dick said, thrusting the pole down again ; 
“there are nearly ten feet.” It was not 
long before he announced fifteen, and at 
that continued until they reached the 
entrance to the creek, where it was only 
fourteen feet. 

“It would be a touch and go there,” 
the Lieutenant said, “but I daresay she 
could be pushed through. Itis very unfor- 
tunate that there is that shallow bar this 
side of the pool. And now, lads, you can 
lay out for ten minutes, and then we can 
fasten up to a bough and see what is in the 
hamper. We have done our work earlier 
than I had expected, and can take it 
easy.” 

The steward had provided them with 
an ample store of food, and the men 
ate their hunks of cold meat and bread, 
and passed round the pannikins of grog, 
with great contentment, while the officers 
divided a cold chicken and a bottle of 
claret. 

“ Now, men,” the Lieutenant said, when 
they had finished, “ you can have a quarter 
of an hour's smoke. You must open the 
lantern in the bottom of the boat, and 
hold a jacket over it to prevent the 
light falling on any of you.” 

When the men had lit their pipes the 
lantern wax passed aff, and while the cox- 
swain put his javket over it, the Lieutenant 
lit a cigar. 

“You smoke, don’t you, Balderson? ” 

“Yes, sir, I began when we came up 


the river; the Doctor said it is a good 
thing to keep off miasma.” 

“Very well, then, light up ; I think that 
it is agood thing myself. We have done a 
very satisfactory night’s work, and I think 
we see our way now to getting rid of most 
of those piratical craft, which will not only 
be a benefit to traders on the coast of the 
river, but will greatly please all the other 
chiefs, and will enable them to hold their 
own against Sehi.” 

Five minutes were added to the pro- 
mised quarter, and then the pipes were 
laid down, and the boat proceeded at a 
steady stroke until they reached the epot 
where they had fished. 

“Somewhere about here, lad?” 

“ Yes, sir, I think that this is just the 
place. I noticed that tall tree rising above 
the general line just opposite where we 
were anchored.” 

“ Then lower the grapnel ; in oars.” 

Another bottle was produced from the 
hamper ; the Lieutenant filled a wine-glass 
full and drank it off, and then passed the 
glass over to Dick. 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“Tt is some grog, with a large dose of 
quinine. The doctor begged me to give it 
an hour or two before daylight. Now, lads, 
you are each to take a glass of this ; it will 
protect you against the effect of the mist 
on the river. You can show the lantern 
now ; it is just as well that they should seo 
it if they are on the look out.” 

Every man took his glass of the mix- 
ture. 

“ Now wrap yourselvesin your blankets, 
lads, and lie down for a couple of hours’ 
sleep.” After a minute or two's scufiling 
while each found a plank to suit him, all 
was quiet in the boat. Dick, who felt far 
too excited over the events of the night to 
be sleepy, had volunteered to keep watch, 
and, lighting another pipe at the lantern, 
smoked till it was broad daylight. Then 
he roused the crew, and in less than two 
hours afterwards they rowed alongside 
the Serpent. The Captain was greatly 
pleased with Mr. Ferguson’s report. 

“It is unlucky about that bar in the 
creek, otherwise we might have taken the 
ship right into the pool, and fought it 
out with themthere. Still, it may be that 
this will be the best in the end, for we 
could hardly have counted upon sinking 
the whole of them, and once past us 
they would have been off like the wind; 
and though we might have followed some 
of them, the others would have made off, 
some one way and some another, whereas 
by laying the vessel across the mouth of 
the creek we have a good chance of catch- 
ing them all as they come down. There 
is no doubt a lot more fellows have arrived 
tohelp the Rajah; we can see that there 
are a great many more about on the shore 
than there have been before. I think 
things will come to a crisis before many 
hours have passed. We have made out 
that men keep coming and going behind 
that row of six huts facing the river, and 
I should not be surprised if they are not 
hard at work establishing a battery there.’” 

Presently two Malays, whom they re- 
cognised as belonging to the Rajah’s 
council; atlvanved to the edge of the shore, 
which was but some fifty yards away. 
One of them helda pole to which a white 
cloth was attached. 

“Thave a message from the Rajeh,"’ 
he shouted out. The Captain sent for the 


interpreter, and went to the side of the 
quarterdeck. 

“The Rajah says that he does not want 
to have any more to say to you. You want 
to take his country; he will not let you 
have it, and if you do not go away in an 
hour, he will sink your ship.” 

“Tell him,” the Captain said, “that it 
will be the worse for him if he tries it. I 
came up here at his invitation, and shall 
stay just as long as I please.” The two 
Malays retired, walking in a quiet and dig- 
nified way. 

The news soon ran through the ship of 
the defiance that had been given, and ex- 
cited the liveliest satisfaction. The men 
were shaking hands, cutting capers, and in- 
dulging in much joking and langhter. Half 
an hour later there was a sudden uproar 
in the town, drums were beaten, horns 
sounded, and the Malays by the river 
bank speedily retired behind the huts. 

“You had better get the magazine 
opened, Mr. Ferguson, and everything in 
readiness, but we won’t beat to quarters 
till they begin.” 

The tumult on shore increased, and 
soon a few shots were fired from behind 
houses and walls, the balls whistling 
overhead. 

“There won't be much of that,” the 
Captain said, as he walked up and down 
the quarterdeck with the first lieutenant ; 
“we have seen very few guns among them. 
I should doubt if there are a hundred in 
the town. What there are were, no doubt, 
captured from trading vessels the scoun- 
drels have plundered and burned.” 

A few minutes later the bamboos 
forming the wall of the six houses where 
a bustle had been observed, fell outward, 
the lashings having been cut by a swarm 
of Malays, who, as soon as the last fell, 
ran back, showing eight brass cannon. 

“ Beat to quarters, Mr. Ferguson,” the 
Captain said quietly, and at the first tap 
of the drum the sailors, who had been ex- 
pecting the order, ran to their stations. 
As they gained them the little battery on 
shore opened fire. Although the distance 
was but a hundred yards, only three of 
the balls hit the hull, the others passing 
through the masts. 

“Load with grape,” the Captain or- 
dered. 

“Captain Hugeson,” he said to the 
Marine officer, “ will you place your men 
on the poop, and tell them to open fire as 
soon as the guns send the Malays flying 
from their battery? I can see that there 
are large numbers gathered round it. Mr. 
Ferguson, will you see that the guns are 
all laid on that battery. When they are 
ready, fire a broadside that will clear the 
place out at once.” 

Two minutes later there was a crash as 
the whole of the guns on the starboard 
side were discharged at the same moment. 
The effect was tremendous, and the storm 
of grape swept away the whole of the 
buildings beneath which the guns were 
standing. Three of these were dis- 
mounted, and not one of the men who had 
been crowded round them remained on 
his feet. Numbers were seen running 
away in all direvtions, and a volley from 
the Marines brought several of these down. 

“There is an end to the attack,” the 
Captain said quietly. “Order the men to 
load with shell, and to direct their aim in 
the first place at the Rajah’s palace ; there 
is no occasion for rapid firing.”’ 
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Gun after gun sent its messenger into 
the palace, and in three or four minutes 
flames were seen rising from it. The order 
was then given to fire with grape at all the 
houses facing the water. In the mean- 
time the men were called from their guns 
on the port side, and the boats lowered. 
The Marines and all the sailors, save those 
serving the starboard guns, took their 
places in them, the first lieutenant 
taking the command, and on the word 
being given they dashed with a cheer to- 
wards the shore, and, leaping out, formed 
up, and led by their officers ran forward, 
not a shot being fired by the Malays as 
they did so. 

The fire of the ship's guns was now 
directed towards the portion of the town 
facing the forest, as it was here that the 
Malays would probably be gathered. 
Port tires had been distributed among the 
landing party. As these were lost to 
sight as they entered the town, those on 
board ship watched eagerly for the 
sound of combat. Nothing, however, 
was heard for a minute or two; then 
came a single shot, and then a rattle of 
musketry. 

“They are making a stand now,” the 
Captain said. “Mr. Hopkins, will you 
please go round and tell the gunners to 
be very careful in their aim? Let them 
watch the smoke rising among the houses, 
and aim a short distance beyond it. 
Impress upon them that it is better to fire 
too far, than to risk hurting our own men.” 

The order was obeyed; soon flames 
were seen to rise beyond the spot 
where the fighting was going on, the 
resistance to the advance speedily ceased, 
and a dropping fire took the place of the 
sustained roll of musketry which, five 
minutes later, broke out again at tlre edge 
of the town facing the wood, and the fire 
of the guns was now directed against the 
edge of the forest, to which the Malays 
had evidently fled. Ina few minutes 
smoke began to rise all round the place, 
showing that the men with port fires were 
at work, and in a quarter of an hour the 
bluejackets and Marines were seen 
issuing from the houses and coming down 
to the shore. The place was by this - 
time a sheet of fire, the lightly built huts, 
dried in the heat of the sun, catching like 
tinder, and blazing up in a fierce flame, 
that in a few minutes left no vestige 
behind it. 

The ship's fire had by this time ceased, 
and the sailors, as they looked out of the 
port-holes, cheered as the boats came up. 
Their appearance was far less orderly than 
it had been when they rut off from the 
ship, every man having carried off 
some sort of loot—sarongs, spears, krises, 
and other articles, some obtained from 
the huts, others thrown away by the 
Malays in their flight. There were, too, 
some articles of European manufacture, 
which had been carried off from the 
palace before the flames had obtained 
entire possession. These were in them- 
selves strong proofs that the Rajah’s 
prahus had been engaged in piratical 
attacks upon Enropean craft, for they 
consisted of bales of silk, chronometers, 
watches, double-barrelled guns, mirrors, 
and other articles which had evidently 
formed portion of a ship’s fittings. 

“Any casualties, Mr. Ferguson?’ the 
Captain asked, as the Licutenant stepped 
on board. 
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“ Half a dozen spear-wounds, sir, but 
only one of a serious nature ; our fire was 
too hot for them to face.” 

“What do you suppose their loss has 
been?” 

“ As far as I can judge, sir, some eighty 
or ninety were killed by our fire, and at 
least as many must have fallen in the 
battery ; the place was choked up with 
dead. I have brought the eight guns off; 
they are only four-pounders.”” 

“They may be useful for the boats. I 
see the men have brought off a good deal 
of rubbish. You had better give orders 
that whatever there is, is to be fairly 
divided among all hands. Any articles 
more valuable than the rest had better be 
put up to auction, and whatever they 
tetch also divided among the men. Were 
the Malays in force?” 

“The place swarmed with them, sir, 
but they were evidently demoralised by 
the fire of the guns, and their attacks 
were really feeble. The only trouble we 
had was that some would shut themselves 
upin houses. It looked af first as if they 
really meant to fight, but directly the 
shells began to fall behind them, and fire 
broke out, they lost heart altogether, and 
made a bolt for the forest.” 

“ Well, the work has been thoroughly 
done, Mr. Ferguson, and Sehi has had a 
lesson that he won’t forget. Now we have 
to tackle his fleet.” 

“ Everything is ready, sir. We have got 
the sledges made for the two guns, and a 
store of long bamboos for the carriages 
and anything else we may want to take 
with us.” 

“This will bea more serious business 
by a long way,” the Captain said. “The 
men had better take a hundred rounds of 
ammunition with them, and it would be 
as well to take a few boxes of spare cart- 
ridges; and the men not occupied in 
dragging the cannon and carrying the 
carriages, must take up as many rounds 
of shell as possible, and eight or ten 
rounds of grape for each gun. You 
have got the sacks ready for forming the 
battery; that will be absolutely necessary 
for the protection of the men firing. 
Each of the prahus has probably got at 
least half a dozen small guns, and it would 
be hardly possible to work our pieces unless 
the men were protected from their concen- 
trated fire. Tell the chief engineer that 
steam must be got up by six o’clock. In 
the meantime, let a slow fire be kept 
up towards the edge of the forest, just a 
shot every five minutes, which will be 
enough to show them we are still here, 
and have not done with them yet. When 
the place cools down a bit, we will send a 
party on shore to keep ups dropping fire 
against the forest, and so induce them to 
believe that we mean to attack them 
there.” 


(To be continued.) 
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NIC REVEL; OR, A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


(ee Lawrence spent the day at tho 

Point, thoroughly enjoying a long 
gossip, and after an early dinner proposing 
ewok round the grounds and a look at 
the river and the pool. 

“What a lovely spot it is,” he said, as 
he wandered about the side of the Combe. 
“T must have such a place as this when 
I give up the sea.” 

“There isn’t such a place, Jack,” said 
Captain Revel proudly ; * but I want you 
to look round the pool. I don’t think I'll 
climb down, Nic. It’s rather hot, and I’ll 
sit down on the stone for a few minutes 
while you two plan where you could 
ambush the men.” 

“ Right,” said Captain Lawrence, and he 
actively followed Nic, pausing here and 
there, till they had descended to where the 
fall just splashed gently down into the 
clear pool, whose bigger stones about the 
bottom were now half bare. 

“Lovely place this, Nic, my boy. I 
could sit down here and doze away the 
test of my days. But what a pity it is 
that your father worries himself so about 
these poaching scoundrels! Can't you 
wean him from it? Tell him, or I will, 
that it isn’t worth the trouble. Plenty 
more fish will come, and there must be a 
little grit in everyone’s wheel.” 

“Oh, I’ve tried everything, sir,” replied 
Nie. “The fact is that he is not so well 
as I should like to see him; and when he 
has an irritable fit, the idea of anyone 
trespassing and taking the fish half 
‘maddens him.” 

“Well, we must see what we can do, 
my boy. It ought to be stopped. A set 
of idlers like this requires a severe lesson. 
A good dose of capstan bar and some 
broken heads will sicken them, and then 
perhaps they will let you alone.” 

“T hope so, sir.’”’ 

“T think I can contrive that it shall,” 
said the visitor drily. “I shall bring or 
send some trusty men. There, I have 
seen all I want to see. Let's get back.” 

He turned to climb up the side of the 
gorge ; and as Nic followed, the place made 
him recall his encounter with Pete Burge, 
and how difierent the pool looked then ; 
and somehow he could not help hoping 
that the big bluff fellow might not be 
present during the sharp encounter with 
Captain Lawrence’s trusty men. 

“Hah! Began to think you long, Jack,” 
said Captain Revel, and they returned to 
the house and entered, after a glance sea- 
ward at where the ship lay at anchor. 

Towards evening Solly was sent to 
hoist a signal upon the flagstaff, and soon 
after a boat was seen pulling towards the 
shore. Then the visitor took his leave, 
renewing his promise to reply to a signal 
by sending p strong party of men. 

Nic walked down to the boat with: his 
father’s. friend, and answered several 

‘questions about the type of men who 
came after the salmon. 

“Tsee; I see,” said Captain Lawrence ; 

““bmt'do you think they'll fight well?” 
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CHAPTER VIL—THE CAPTAIN WILL “ WHERRIT.” 


“Oh yes, there are some daring rascals 
among them.” 

“So much the better, my dear boy. 
There, good-bye. Mind: two small flags 
on your signal halyards after the first 
heavy rain upon the moor, and you may 
expect us at dusk. If the rascals don’t 
come we'll have another try; but you'll 
know whether they'll be there by the fish 
in the pool. They'll know too—trust ’em. 
Look, there's your father watching us "— 
and he waved his hand. “ Good-bye, Nic, 
my dear boy. You'll soon see me again.” 

He shook hands very warmly. Two of 
his men who were ashore joined hands to 
make what children call a“ dandy chair” ; 
the Captain placed his hands upon their 
shoulders, and they waded through the 
shallow water to the boat, pausing to give 
her a shove off before climbing in; and 
then, as the oars made the water flash in 
the evening light, Nic climbed the long 
hill again, to stand with his father, watch- 
ing the boat till she reached the side of 
the ship. 

“Now then, my boy,” said the old 
man, “we're going to give those fellows 
such a lesson as they have never had 
before.”” 

He little knew how truly he was 
speaking. 

“I hope so, father,” said Nic; and he 
was delighted to tind how pleased the old 
officer seemed. 

The next morning when Nic opened his 
bedroom window the King’s ship was not 
in sight; and for a week Captain Revel 
was fidgeting and watching the sky, for 
no rain came, and there was not water 
enough in the river for fresh salmon to 
come as far as the pool. 

“ Did you ever see anything like it, Nic, 
my boy?” the Captain said again and 
again; “that's always the way : if I didn’t 
want it to rain, there'd be a big storm up 
in the hills, and the fall would be roaring 
like a son’-wester off the Land’s End ; but 
now I want just enough water to fill the 
river, not a drop will come. How long 
did Jack Lawrence say that he was going 
to stop about Plymouth ?” 

“He didn’t say, father, that I re- 
member,” replied Nic. 

“Then he’ll soon be off; and just in the 
miserable, cantankerous way in which 
things happen, the. very day he sets sail 
there'll be a storm on Dartmoor, and the 
next morning the pool will be full of 
salmon, and those scoundrels will come 
to set me at defiance, and clear off every 
fish.” 

“T say, father,” said Nic merrily, “isn’t 
that making troubles, and fancying storms 
before they come ?” 

“What, sir? How dare you speak to 
me like that ?"’ cried the Captain ; “and 
you, Solly, you mutinous scoundrel, how 
dare you laugh ?”’ he roared, turning to 
his body-servant, who happened to be in 
-the hall. 

“ Beg your honour's. pardon ; I didn't 
laugh.” g 


“You did laugh, sir,” roared the Cap- 
tain—* that is, I saw you look at Master 
Nic here and smile. It’s outrageous 
Everyone is turning against me, and I'm 
beginning to think it’s time I was out of 
this miserable world.” 

He snatched up his stick from the stand, 
banged on the old straw hat he wore, and 
stamped out of the porch, to turn away to 
the left, leaving Nic hesitating as to what 
he should do, deeply grieved as he was at 
his father’s annoyance and display of 
temper. One moment he was for follow- 
ing and trying to say something which 
would tend to calm the irritation. The 
next he was thinking it would be best to 
leave the old man to himself, trusting to 
the walk in the pleasant grounds having 
the desired result. : 

But this idea was knocked over directly 
by Solly, who had followed his master to 
the porch, and stood watehing him for a 
few moments. 

“Oh, dear, dear! Master Nic,” he cried, 
turning back, “he’s gone down the 
combe path to see whether there’s any 
more water coming down; and there 
arn't, and he'll be a-wherriting his werry 
inside out, and that wherrits mine tov. 
For I can’t abear to seo the poor old 
skipper like this here.” 

“No, ‘Solly, neither can I,” said Nic 
gloomily. 

“It’s his old hurts does it, sir. It arn’t 
nat'ral. Here he is laid up as you may 
say in clover, in as nice a place as an old 
sailor could end his duys in.” 

“Yes, Solly,” said Nic sadly; ‘it is a 
beautiful old place.” 

“ Ay, it is, sir; and when I think of it 
I feel it. Why, Master Nic, when I think 
‘of all the real trouble as there is in life, 
and- what some folks has to go through, I 
arks myself what I've ever done to have 
such good luck as to be safely moored here 
in such a harbour. It’s lovely home, and 
the troubles is nothing—on'y a bit of a 
gale blowed by the skipper now and then 
along of the wrong boots as hurts his foot, 
or him being a-carrying on too much sail, 
and bustin’ offa button in a:-hurry. And 
-who minds that?” 

. “Ah! who minds a trifle like. that, 
Solly ?"’ sighed Nic. 

“ Well, sir, you see he does. Wind gets 
up directly, and ho talks to me as if I'd 
mutinied. But Idon’tmind. I knowall 
the time that he’s the best and bravest 
skipper as ever lived, and I'd do anything 
for him to save him from trouble.” 

“T know you would, Solly,” said Nic, 
laying a hand upon the rugged old sailor's 
shoulder.. ' ‘ 

“Thankye, Master Nic; that does a 
man good. But look here, sir; I can’t 
help saying it. The fact is, after his 
rough stormy life, everything here's made 
too easy for the skipper. He's a bit 
wherrited by his old wounds, and that’s 
all; and consekens is ’cause he arn't got 
no real troubles he wherrits himself, and 
makes quakers.”” 
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F Makes quakers ?”” said Nic wonder- 


sf Sham troubles, Master Nic—wooden 

gos as we call quakers out at sea or in a 

fort. Strikes me, sir, as a real, downright, 
good, gen—u—wine trouble, such as losing 
all his money, would be the making of the 
Captain; and after that he'd be ready to 
langh at losing a few salmon as he don't 
want. I say, Master Nic, you arn't 
offended at me for making so bold?" 

“No, Solly, no," said the young man 
sadly. ‘“ You mean well,I know. There, 
say no more about it. I hope all this will 
settle itself as so many troubles do.” 

Nic strolled out into the grounds and 
unconsciously followed his father, who 
had gone to the edge of the combe; but 
he had not walked far before a cheery 
hail saluted his ears, and to his great 
delight he found the Captain looking 
radiant. 

“Nic, my boy, it’s all right,” he cried ; 
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“my left arm aches terribly, and my 
corns are shooting like mad. Well, what 
are you staring at? Don’t you see it 
means rain? Look yonder, too. Bah! 
It’s of no use to tell you, boy. You've 
never been to sea. You've never had to 
keep your weather-eye open. See that bit 
of silvery cloud yonder over Rigdon Tor ? 
and do you notice what a peculiar gleam 
there is in the air, and how the flies 
bite?” 

“Yes—yes, I see all that, father.” 

“Well, it’s rain coming, my boy. 
There's going to be a thunderstorm up 
in the hills before many hours are past. 
I'm not a clever man, but I can tell what 
the weather's going to be as well as most 
folk.” 

“I'm glad of it, father, if i. will please 
you.” 
ae Please me, boy? I shall be delighted. 
To-morrow morning the salmon will be 
running up the river again, and we may 


hoist the signal for help. I say, you don't 
think Jack Lawrence has gone yet?" 

“No, father,” said Nico—“ I do not.’ 

“Why, Nic? why?” cried the old 
sailor. 

“ Because he said to me he should cer- 
tainly come up and see us again before he 
went." 

“To be sure; so he did to me, Nic. I 
say, my boy, I—that is—er—wasn't I a 
little bit crusty this morning to you and 
poor old William Solly ?” 

“Well, yes, just a little, father,” said 
Nic, taking his arm. 

“Sorry for it. Change of the weather, 
Nic. Affects me. It was coming on. I 
must apologise to Solly. Grand old 
fellow, William Solly. Saved my life over 
and over again. Man who would die for 
his master, Nic; and a man who would do 
that is more than a servant, Nic—he is a 
friend.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 
By Harotp Avery, 
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W ate our tea in fear and trembling. 

Mr. Medlar seemed in an exceptionally 
amiable frame of mind; he smiled round 
upon us, and, contrary to his usual habit, 
made some humorous remarks on the 
subject of the Joneses’ birthday. These 
only served to cast a deeper gloom over our 
spirits; we tried to laugh, but felt more 
inclined to weep. How soon would our 
feigned mirth be turned into mourning, and 
what would old Mark say when he discovered 
what had happened to the playground 
boards ? 

The meal seemed to last for hours, and at 
length, when we were dismissed from the 
table, an excited group gathered in the yard 
behind the schoolroom, to discuss the 
situation. We had had time to think the 
matter over, and everyone had something to 
say, and suggestions to make. 

“All you fellows are to blame,” said 
Bowden: “Simpey and I, you know, had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Perhaps, after all, they may think it 
blew down,” remarked Fraser in a hopeless 
manner. 

“ Rubbish!’ answered “ Romulus.” 
“Hadn’t we better go and tell Medlar 
now at once, and say it was an accident, 
and ask him to let us off?” 

“He won't do that,” answered Simpson. 
“You'd better make out you were just 
leaning up against it, and you heard a crack, 
and the whole thing went over.” 

“ Let’s get a carpenter to come and put it 
up in the night, and write home for the 
money: said Gale. 

“Let’s all run away,” wildly s sted 
Wood. iy: y sugge: 

We had no time to consider this last 
proposal, for at that moment the bell rang 
for evening preparation. Mr. Soper had 
gone out, and the headmaster himself sat at 
his desk in the schoolroom. We opened our 
Latin grammars, and sat staring at them in 
® deathlike silence, broken only by the 
scratching of Mr. Medlar's pen. A dozen 
times I read the first sentence, and then had 
no more idea of the meaning than if it had 
been written in Chinese. 


(Mlustrated by SipseY H, SIME.) 


CHAPTER VII.—THE ‘‘ MOHICANS.” 
Suddenly we were startled by a sharp 
double knock on the door which faced the 
road; all of us looked up from our books, 
but before it was possible even to say “ Come 
in,” old Greenaway burst into the room, 
followed by his man. 


rose from his chair with a grave smile on his 
face, and advanced, rubbing his hands to- 
gether in his usual manner when parents 
visited the establishment. 

“Ah—Mr. Greenaway—you wish to see 
me, I believe. This is an unexpected plea- 


What passed in our minds I leave the _ sure.” 
“It’s not!’? suddenly 
| aes S77 interrupted the visitor, 
Oo Wat) a in a shrill, childish 
- A voice. ‘It’s exactly the 
7 ==7] opposite: it’s most 
li- abominable and out- 


reader to imagine. Old Mark seemed rather 
astonished at the intrusion, and, I think, 
must have cherished some vague notion that 
his neighbour had called on business ; per- 
haps with the idea of making arrangements 
for the man Brewer to attend Hanover 
House as a day boy; at all events our Head 


rageous, and I’ve come 
to demand an immediate 
explanation.” 

“ My dear sir—— ”” 

“ Hold your tongue ! ** 
screamed old Green- 
away, in a paroxysm of 
rage. “I'm not your 
‘dear sir.” When first 
you proposed to start 
this—this wild - beast 
show in what had been 
a@ quiet and peaceful 
neighbourhood, I ex- 
postulated with you, and 
informed you that such 
a thing could not be 
tolerated. You would 
not listen to my request, 
and now our habitations 
are to be made desolate, 
and our lives unbear- 
able, by this—this bana 
of juvenile marauders ! °° 

During the five years 
that I spent at Hanover 
House many sensational 
events happened in that 
schoolroom. I saw the 

: blackboard fall on Mir. 
Soper’s head ; I was there when T.B. Harris 
turned loose a stray cat which he had 
brought in in his book-satchel; and I was 
sitting on one of the back benches when 
the elder Griffin, after having been kept in 
for an hour and a-half one November after- 
noon, suddenly threw two squibs and a 


cracker into the fire, and Bolted off home 
with the undermaster in pursuit. These 
and other stirring recollections comé to my 
mind as it turns back to the old school- 
room, but I can safely say that I re- 
member nothing which created such a pro- 
found sensation as the occurrence which I 
am now describing. The idea of Mr. Medlar 
being ordered, in our hearing, to hold his 
tongue, and Hanover House being described 
as a wild-beast show! We looked for the 
sky to fall, yet, by some happy chance, it 
remained aloft. __ 

, But after nearly forty years’ daily ex- 
perience of facing and governing his “ band 
of juvenile marauders,” old Mark was not 
going to be “ bounced” by one petulant old 
gentleman in his second childhood. 

“Sir!” he answered sternly, “Iam at a 
less to understand your language. Permit 
me to observe that on my premises I will 
not allow the use of such expressions; it 
you have any just complaint to make against 
my pupils, I shall be perfectly willing to 
consider it, provided it be made in a proper 
and seemly manner. Now, sir, what do you 
wish to say?” 

Mr. Greenaway was not accustomed to be 
answered back ; he spluttered and stammered 
until Brewer came to his rescue. 

“It’s like this °ere ——” he began boldly. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the master, 


assuming his most tremendous manner, “I 
am not aware that I addressed any remark 
to you, sir. At present I am discussing this 
matter with your master.”’ 

In spite of the terrible nature of the inter- 
view, and the dreadful disclosure which was 
about to be made, we chuckled witb glee. 
Mr. Medlar was one too many for the enemy ; 
he might punish us later on, but that did 
not matter so long as he squashed Brewer. 

Old Greenaway once more found his 
tongue. 

“I want to know,” he cried in somewhat 
quieter tones, “ what right these boys have 
to lay waste my garden. This morning I 
had a capital crop of fruit and vegetables, 
and now the whole place has been devas- 
tated. I tell you, sir, it is now nothing 
better than a desert—a howling wilder- 
ness—and I insist on receiving an expla- 
nation.” 

“ Sir,” answered Mr. Medlar, “ you astonish 
me. This shall be inquired into; in fact, 
with your permission, I will at once come 
and see the damage of which you com- 
‘i The two gentlemen left the room together, 
Brewer bringing up the rear with rather a 
hang-dog look on his face ; and the sight of 
his evident discomfiture gave us a moment’s 
satisfaction as we saw our worst fears 
realised. Mr. Medlar was absent for nearly 
a quarter of an hour: we almost wished he 
would never return; but at length, after 
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what seemed ages of suspense, the door 
opened, and the blow fell. 

“What is the meaning of this? I go 
down into the playground, and find a large 
portion of the boarding torn down and 
flung into the next garden, 
and a considerable quantity 
of Mr. Greenaway’s vegetables 
trampled down and destroyed. 
No wonder, in the face of this 
incomprehensible outrage and 
violence, he should speak of 
this establishment as an as- 
semblage of wild beasts. An- 
swer me this moment, which 
of you are responsible for this 
offence? What have you been 
doing?” 

There was a silence, then 
Fraser faltered out a reply : 

“Please, sir, we were playing 
blindman’s buff.” 

There was something so 
absolutely absurd in the idea 
of connecting this innocent 
drawing-room amusement with 
the violent destruction of pro- 

rty, that we could scarcely 

eep from laughing. Simpson, 
indeed, gave vent to his feel- 
ings by an audible giggle. 

That sealed our fate! 

There is no need for me to furnish painful 
details of what followed. Long after the 
supper bell had rung, old Mark was still 
pouring out the vials of his wrath upon our 
devoted heads. Impositions were heaped 
upon us; pocket-money was stopped; and, 
until the end of the term, we were not to 
indulge in any games in the playground 
unless Mr. Soper was there to superintend 
our amusements. 

“Please, sir,” said Bowden, as the head- 
master at length ceased speaking— Please 
sir, Simpson and I didn’t do it; it wasn’t 
our fault.” 

“You took part in the game, didn’t 
you?” 

“ Yes sir, but we were the two blindmen.” 

“ The chief offenders!’ cried Mr. Medlar. 
“You two will éach learn twenty lines more 
than the others.” 

“But——” 

“Don’t answer me, sir, 
supper.” 

“ Hooray!” muttered Fraser. ‘ That just 
serves Bowden jolly well right. I thought 
old Mark would soon settle his hash !” 

Whatever this mysterious operation may 
have been, the “ hash” had not been so com- 
pletely settled as Fraser imagined ; and half 


Pass on to 


an hour later, when we retired to bed, there 
were strife and rumours of war on the top 
landing. By mutual consent we gathered 
in the passage to discuss the situation; and 
Bowden and Simpson seized that opportunity 
to air their wrongs. 

“TI never heard of such a thing before,’” 
cried the former. “Simpy and I did 
nothing, and we've got dropped on more than 
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anyone else, and all because of you fellows 
playing us that stupid trick. 
fair—that’s what I call it.” 

“Well, we couldn’t help it,” murmured 
“Romulus” uneasily. 


It’s beastly un- 


“I didn’t know the 


thing was going down, or I shouldn’t have 
got up there.” 

“It's Fraser's fault,” said Simpson. “ And 
it he'd owned up in a decent manner we 
should have all been let off.” 

* That's false !’’ answered Fraser. 
up.’ 

“IT won’t shut up,” continued the other. 
“T’m going to speak my mind. All along 
you’ve done nothing but get us into rows. It 
was you made us play cricket up here that 
night; it was you set old Greenaway’s back 
up the other afternoon by climbing over into 
his garden, and knoéking a ball into the 
cucumber-frame, and it was you who got the 
other fellows to climb up and sit on the 
boards. The least thing you could have done 
would have been to have tuld Medlar it was 
your fault and not ours.” 

“Tt wasn’t!” cried Fraser wrathfully. 
“Tl punch your head.” 

“No, you won't,” interposed Bowden. 
“That’s what you always say when you 
haven’t any better answer. What Simpy 
says is quite true; and what’s more, you've 
wasted all our pocket-money, and got all our 
liberty taken away from us. I vote,” con- 
cluded the speaker, turning to the bystanders, 
“that we send him to Coventry.” 

There was 8 gloomy silence ; everyone was 
sore and out of temper, and only too ready 
to lay the blame for what had happened on 
anybody but themselves. Mobsley’s tooth 
was beginning to ache again, and he spoke 
indistinctly, with his hand half covering his 
mouth, and a wobegone expression on his 
face. 

“TI don’t care what you say,” he remarked. 
“Tt wasn’t Fraser's fault. He’s done all he 
can to get us a proper cricket club, and this 
is all the thanks he gets.” 

I am afraid that at the moment I was too 
much of a coward to speak my mind as 
Mobsley had done, but I shuffled over to 
Fraser’s side, and took hold ot one of his 
brace-buttons for support. Gale muttered 
something about Bowden being right, there 
was a whisper of “ Soper’s coming,” and the 
gathering dispersed. 

On the following morning we all had our 
impositions to do. Simpson and Bowden 
seized this as an opportunity for further preju- 
dicing the minds of the others against Fraser ; 
and as Mobsley and I continued in our alle- 
giance tothe latter, we found ourselves sharin 
his unpopularity. By dinner-time it becat.- 
evident that we were to be “sent * 


“ Shut 
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Coventry.’ No one would speak to us, and 
even“ Romulus” and‘ Remus” for once agreed 
on the subject of giving us the cold 
shoulder. 

In the absence of other forms of recreation, 
this system of boycotting gave the other 
boarders something to do and think about in 
their spare time, and accordingly it was kept 
up day after day with unflagging severity. 
This may have been interesting enough for 
the other party, but it made life very dull and 
wretched for the victims. 
unexpected solace for our woes; and just as 
dark days in history have brought into exist- 
ence men and parties whose fame will last 
till the end of time, so this dreary period of 
our school life caused the formation of that 
remarkable coalition which has been men- 
tioned in the opening chapter as ‘“‘ Mobsley’s 
Mohicans.” 

Left to our own devices, we three unfor- 
tunates climbed every afternoon into the loft, 
and there it was that I first became acquainted 
with the Great Book. 

Mobsley pessessed among his other 
treasures a tattered copy of “The Last of 
the Mohicans’; he knew it nearly by heart; 
could repeat some of its more thrilling 
passages word for word; and was anxious 
that we should share the wealth of peril and 


However, we found ~ 
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“Bless ye! bless ye! worthy man !’ exclaimed the 

agitated father : ‘whither have they fled? and where 

are my babes ?’” 

we all three snorted with indignation ; 

while, when a little farther on in the 

same page there came such a sentence as— 
“Ha! that rampaging devilagain! There never will 


be anend of his loping till ‘ Kill-deer * has said a friendly 
word to him "— 


d our heads 
eye's senti- 


we smacked our lips and wage 
in unqualified approval of Haw 
ments. 

Once, indeed, Fraser was so far carried 
away as to very nearly lose his temper. 
Mobsley was continuing the story in im- 
pressive tones intended to resemble those of 
the Scout: 


«and T will trail the varicts the leneth of the 
Tlorican, guaranteeing that not a shot of theirs shall. at 
the worst, more than brenk th eskin, while Kill-deer” 
shall touch the life twice in three times." 

“‘We forget our errand,’ returned the diligent 
Duncan. ‘For Gord's sake Iet us profit hy this advan- 
tage. and inerease our distance from the enemy.’ 

“*Give me my children, said Munro hoarsely : 
‘trifle no longer with a father's agony, but restore me 
my babes!" 


“Oh, bother his babes!” shouted Fraser 
passionately. ‘“ Look here, Mobsley, if you 
read any more sickly rot like that, I'll lick 
you!” 


adventures contained in its enthralling pages. 
Reading it aloud, and occasionally breaking 
off to tell us in a briefer manner the less 
interesting portions of the narrative, he 
introduced us to his old friends, David 
Gamut and the Major, and together we 
plunged into the depths of the primeval 
forest. The story soon cast upon us its 
magic spell; I have read it since, to find 
sadly that the charm has almost ceased to 
work, but then we could hardly exist during 
the interval between one playtime and 
another, so anxious were we to rejoin “ Hawk- 
eye’’ and the Mohicans in their daring ex- 
ploits. 

The very fact of our keen interest in and 
great affection for the book caused us to 
criticise arid take exception to some of its 
passages, 

“By this time Duncan was thoroughly awake (read 
Mobsley), and he immediately lifted the shawl from 
the sleeping fair ones. Its motion caused Cora to raise 
her hand as if to repulse him, while Alice murmured 


in her soft, gentle voice, ‘ No, no, dear father, we were 
not deserted ; Duncan was with us,’" 


“Bosh! Humbug!” cried Fraser excit- 
edly. ‘She said it on purpose, and she was 
as wide awake as you are. You don’t green 
me with such stuff.” 

Even Mobsley shared with us the depraved 
spirit natural to a boy. At such a moving 
‘usage ag— 


“But I must read what's put,” answered 
the other apologetically. 

“ Well, what do people want to put women 
of that sort in books for?” continued Fraser, 
giving free passage to his wrath. ‘They 
always spoil everything. Out with those 
gentle ones ; Heywood was a muff, and Munro 
was a drivelling old idiot. Why didn’t he 
let ‘ Hawk-eye’ shoot the Hurons? I wish 
I had his beastly ‘ babes’ here, I'd drown 
’em in a bucket!” 

But in spite of this lack of appreciation of 
its softer passages, the book continued to 
charm us ; and, what was more, so strong was 
its influence over us that the story began 
actually to creep into our lives. 

We chose characters. Fraser seized upon 
“ Hawk-eye,” and named his catapult “ Kill- 
deer.” Mobsley impersonated the majestic 
“ Chingachgook,” and it was left for me to 
choose between David Gamut and Uncas. I 
did not wish to be the latter, because it was 
unpleasant to think that one had to die at 
the end of the book; and on the other hand, 
when Fraser suggested that I should be David 
and say ‘‘ Even so,” and pretend my police- 
man’s whistle was the pitch-pipe, I shook 
my head. It was much more interesting to 
go about shooting, stabbing, tomahawking, 
and scalping people, than to be a mere singer 
of sacred songs; so at length I elected to be 
Unceas, and in one way the choice came true, 


for though I did not die, I find I am indeed 
the “Last of the Mohicans,” and have 
therefore taken it upon myself to write this 
story. 

We prowled about the garden, unimpeded 
by the presence of any “gentle ones,” thread- 
ing the trackless depths of the shrubbery, 
and surrounded by an atmosphere of adven- 
ture and danger. How many times ‘ Chin- 
gachgook"”’ saved our lives by his extra- 
ordinary skill in woodman’s craft; or how 
often ‘“ Hawk-cye”’ drew the “ death shriek ” 
from a stricken Huron it would be impossible 
for me to say. The old book had left on our 
minds no particular impression of plot, 
except the idea of wandering about in the 
woods and wilderness, secking to baffle and 
outwit some enemy. The man Brewer, we 
decided, should personate ‘*Magca”; he 
was Le Renard Subtil, and we spoke of 
him with great relish as “the accursed 
Mingo.” 

Engrossed in this new form of amusement, 
we cared very little for the cold-shouldering 
of our other companions, but spent our play- 
time in a world of our own. 

Our adventures were purely imaginary, all 
but one, which happened a few days before 
the commencement of the summer holidays. 

It was a Saturday evening. Mr. Medlar 
was away; the day had been very hot, and 
we had chosen to do our preparatory work in 
the afternoon, and with the exception of 
“Chingachgook,” ‘“ Hawk-eye,” and myself, 
the boys had gone out for a walk with Mr. 
Soper. 

We three had clambered into the loft, and 
there, in the deepening twilight, sitting close 
to the one window, Mobsley read in low, 
thrilling tones, the terrific incident of the 
block-house. 

We were listening with breathless eager- 
ness to the narrative. 

. +. They are coming!’ muttered Hayward, en- 
deavouring to thrust his rite through the chinks in 
the logs : ‘let us fire on their approach 1°” 

“Hist!” suddenly interrupted Fraser. 
“What's that row?” 

We were wound up to such a pitch as to 
be readyyto jump at our own shadows. We 
listened with open mouths, with the blood 
throbbing in our ears. 

There was a shuttling, scratching noise in 
the stable beneath. “ It'sa cat!” whispered 
Fraser. 

It was the strangest cat I ever saw! A 
moment later the trap-door on the opposite 
side of the floor was slowly raised, and a 
man’s head came into view ; it only remained 
in sight a few seconds, yet I saw it long 
enough to remember every feature, as I do 
even to the present time; close-cropped 
sandy hair, high cheek-bones, and no visible 
eyebrows. The stranger’s glance wandered 


round the loft; then he seemed to catch 
sight of us; the trap-door dropped ; there 
was a shuffle, and a clatter of boots on the 
stones beneath; and all was once more 
silent. 

“Who's that?” I gasped. 

“A Huron dog,’ answered Fraser. “ But 
I say,” he added suddenly, “ how could he 
have got there?” 

It waz not until “Hawk-eye” said this 
that we recognised what was the strangest 
feature in the occurrence. I have said before 


that we usually entered the loft through a hole 
in the floor above the manger ; the proper 
ladder had disappeared long before, and this 
being the case, how had the strarger been able 
to thrust his head through the trap-door ? 
There was something uncanny about the 
whole affair; we had no longer any wish to 
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remain where we were, and so beat a hasty 
retreat to the schoolroom. 

Who was the mysterious individual who 
had interrupted our reading? And what did 
he want in our loft? It was impossible to 
find an answer to these questions, and the 
problem remained unsolved. 
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We were destined, however, tosee that face 
again ; but how the owner climbed up to the 
trap-door without a ladder we never dis- 
covered; this has for ever remained a 
mystery, and is therefore worth record- 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 
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A COASTING TRIP IN A STEAM-LAUNCH. 


rISiERMAN 
had a small 
fresh - water 
keg with him, 
holding about 
eight gallons, 
vhich he was willing to dispose of, and so 
I purchased it, as our stock of fresh water 
was but small, at which deal he was greatly 
elated, and explained (after I had bought it) 
that he had had it in his boat for the last 
ten years, and having drunk our health, not 
oat of the water keg, rowed away through 
the fog to his own smack, casting the 
Passenger into the deepest gloom, as he left, 
by remarking “ that from the set of the wind 
being on shore, he expected the fog would 
last all night.” 

“Tsay, I don’t know if you fellows have 
thought of it, but we may have to stop out 
here all night,” said the passenger, with an 
alarmed look. ‘ What on earth are we 
to do ee 

“We shall have to do as well as we can 
onthe water for a change,” said the mate. 
“We'll put you to ‘ by-bye’ under the hood; 
50 yon won't lose your beauty sleep.” 

“But you don’t really think we shall have 
to,do you?” said he, with such a serious 
expression that it made me laugh. 

“It may possibly clear off a little, and we 
are ready for it when it does,” said I; and 
so we washed up the cups and plates and got 
our side-lights ready, and then sat and 
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waited, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up. 

3ut nothing occurred during the next hour 

so, and we had prepared to make ourselves 
as comfortable as we could for the night, when 
the fog suddenly rojlied away sutliciently 
for us to see the outline of the shore, 
although very indistinctly ; still it was some- 
thing to go by, and we at once got up our 
anchor, and started the engines ahead slowly. 

We had a good ten miles to go before 
reaching Selsea Bill, which I hoped to be 
able to round that night and bring up in 
Pagham Harbour, as I could leave the launch 
there in safety ; but we didn’t manage it after 
all, as you will see. 

Our progress was not much more than a 
crawl, as it kept too thick to go ahead at any 
speed, so that before we reached the Bill it 
was practically dark. 

My intention had been to try the inside 
passage to save time ; but on reaching close 
up to the rocks, which there spread right out 
from the shore in various directions, one 
patch, known as the Cross Ledge, running 
out to sea for nearly three miles in a direct 
line, it seemed too risky in the thick dark- 
ness, with the rushing tide swirling across 
the rocks, to attempt it, as one prod through 
our thin planks would have probably sunk 
her; soI at once stood out to sea, thinking to 
take the passage outside the beacon which 
is known as the “ Mixon,” about a mile or 
so off the land: but as soon as her head was 


fairly pointed to the open sea, the pass 
got up in an anxious state, and wanted to 
know where I was steering for, and evidently 
gave himself up for lost. - 

«See those persons waving to us from the 
shore,” said he, iooking astern ; ‘see, there’s 
quite a crowd collected—at least a dozen. 
T'll tell you what—they are signalling to us 
to come ashore.” 

I glanced round and laughed. It was 
only the ribs of an old wreck sticking up 
from the sand; there wasn’t a person in 
view anywhere. Then the mate, whose eye- 
sight is not very keen, said he also thought 
they were waving to us. 

“Nonsense, man; that’s only an old 
wreck,” I said. 

The mate looked dubious, and the pas- 
senger frankly said he wished he’d never 
come on such a wild-goose chase—we should 
all get drowned out there in the dark water ; 
and made other enlivening remarks on the 
folly of risking one’s precious self in small 
boats in general, and this one in particular. 

I endeavoured to cheer them up, and soon 
had the mate in his senses again by getting 
him to keep plenty of steam on her, which 
gave him something to do. 

But the fates were against us that night, 
for the fog began to roll in again from the 
sea thicker than ever, so that I could see no 
sign of the beacon; so, thinking it was sefer 
not to risk it in the dark, I turned back for 


* the shore, much to my companions’ great 
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satisfaction, and finally brought up in about 
two fathoms. 

“ There, now, what about the crowd?” said 
I. “You can see the ribs sticking up from the 
sand plainly now, can’t you?” 

But no; the passenger still said they were 
men, and a few minutes later the fog 
thickened so as to make it quite useless to 
argue the question; and I believe to this 
day he still thinks there was a crowd there. 

The prospect of having to stop out all 
night in the fog not being a cheering one, 
I blew our steam “toot,’”’ as the fisherman 
called it, several times on the chance of there 
being some one about ; and at last we thought 
we could hear a boat being launched off the 
beach, so we lit a hand-lamp and swung it 
about, and presently a man rowed alongside. 

“ Theard your whistle, but couldn’t see any- 
thing of you until I got afloat, and then I 
caught a glimpse of your light. Where do 
you come from?” 

“Our great object is to get ashore,” broke 
in the passenger, at the same time climbing 
over into his boat; ‘“‘we’ve had enough of 
this.” 

I asked if he thought it safe to leave the 
launch there for the night; and as he said 
we could not have brought up in a better 
place, I raked out the fire and rowed ashore, 
much to the passenger’s delight. 

The boatman led us to the nearest, and, I 
think, the only inn at Selsea. I am not 
sure, a3 it was too thick then to see the 
place; and as we left again early in the 
morning, I have a very dim idea of the 
village; and arranging with him to call us 
at three o'clock the following morning and 
row us aboard, we turned in for our much- 
needed repose. 

“ Oh, what a day we’ve been having!” said 
the passenger, with a total want of all 
gratitude for pleasures received. ‘ You don't 
catch me on the briny again ina hurry. I 
feel like the Private Secretary—it does not 
agree with me.” 

“We can’t leave you here in this out-of- 
the-way spot,” said1; “ why, there’s not even 
a railway-station within miles of the place. 
You'll feel all right to-morrow.” 

The passenger shook his head dolefully, 
and remarked that never again would I catch 
him risking himself in the hazardous way 
he had done that night. I laughed at 
him; and the mate, who had not been so 
nervous all along, and whose courage had 
returned in full vigour since we came ashore, 
simply pooh-poohed the idea of there having 
been any danger; and so, together with the 
fact of there being no railway-station handy, 
we gradually persuaded the passenger to risk 
his precious self yet once again on the 
perfidious ocean, and having settled with 
our landlord for bed and board, as we pro- 
posed leaving so early in the morning, we 
turned in, thoroughly tired with our day’s 
exertions. 

We had been asleep for about five minutes, 
as it seemed to me, when the passenger 
roused me with, “I say, old man, some one is 
throwing stones at our window”; and on 
looking at my watch, found that, sure enough, 
it was three o'clock. 

Our man was punctual, and on opening 
the window he gave us the comforting news 
that the fog was still thick. 

We could barely see him standing just 
below us, so felt that he was speaking the 
truth. 

The outlook was not cheering, and the 
passenger protested against starting, and the 
mate evidently thought a warm bed the best 
place; but I knew there was no time to lose 
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if we intended rounding Selsea Bill by the 
inside passage, as the tide was then ebbing; 
so I persuaded them to hurry on their 
clothes, and, leaving the rest of the inmates 
fast asleep, we closed the door behind us, 
and found our way to the water’s edge, 
where our man had his boat ready. 

It was still so thick that, although we 
knew the launch was not far out, we had to 
row about for some minutes before we came 
across her. 

I soon had the fire alight and steam on 
her again, as the boiler was still warm, and 
the passenger proceeded to make some coffee, 
which would be acceptable at that early hour. 

The man had to go to Bognor that after- 
noon, so I offered to tow his boat there; and, 
having made it fast astern, we got our anchor 
up and started ahead slowly, the boatman 
trying the depth of water with the oar as we 
proceeded. 

It continued so thick with fog and mist 
that I felt glad the boatman had arranged to 
come with us, as he said he knew the 
passage well and every rock about there. 

“And that’s one of ’em,” said the mate 
sarcastically, as we suddenly felt our keel 
grind against something, and the launch 
stopped and heeled over. 

The passenger once more gave himself up 
for lost. I shut off steam. The boatman 
pushed with his oar, and the mate shoved 
with the boathook ; then I went full steam 
astern with the engines, and we glided off 
again, with, fortunately, no damage done, as 
we had run on to sand instead of against a 
rock. 

I put her ahead again, and went along 
rather slower, as the intimate knowledge of 
the surrounding rocks on our pilot’s part was 
unsatisfactory to us. Presently, however, 
the daylight seemed to be breaking through 
the mist, and we got on a little faster. 

The coffee was ready, and then the 
passenger found we had no milk left, 80 we 
had to wait for breakfast until we got to 
Bognor, which we did not reach until a 
quarter to six, when we let go the anchor a 
short distance from the pier-head, not caring 
to run any farther among the rocks which 
abound about there and also farther ahead, 
off Felpham, as the everlasting fog was again 
thickening. 

The mate and passenger went ashore in 
the man’s boat to hunt for condensed milk ; 
but as no shops opened until near eight 
o'clock, our intended and much-needed 
early breakfast was not ready as soon as 
expected. 

The fog soon got so dense that I could 
see nothing of the town, or even of the pier, 
which we were close to, and the only sound 
was the fog-horn blowing at the Ower’s light, 
some seven miles out, but which, with the 
slight inshore wind, could be heard quite 
distinctly. 

The shopping party came back shortly 
after eight with a supply of milk and new 
bread, and we sat down to our long-post- 
poned meal. 

About ten o’clock the wind freshened and 
cleared the fog away sufficiently for us to 
go ahead, although it still kept very hazy, 
so we again raised our anchor; and avoiding 
the Shelly rocks off Felpham, we reached 
Littlehampton in an hour, and steamed 
into the harbour, intending to bring up there 
until the weather cleared; but scarcely had 
we got alongside the quay and made fast, 
when the sun broke through and cleared the 

fog off like magic. 

We immediately altered our plans for 
stopping at Littlehampton, and in ten 

(To be concluded.) 


minutes were steaming out of the harbour, 
very much enlivened by the sunshine and 
glistening sea, for the continued fog had acted 
like a wet blanket in more than one way. 

We were off Worthing by noon, and went 
alongside the pier for fresh water, and then 
once more on our course, with the bright 
green sea sparkling crisply in the sun as the 
wind gradually freshened, until the passenger 
again found the motion getting too lively 
for him, and quite interfered with his dinner ; 
and by 1.80, when we were off Brighton, 
with its big hotels and crowded roads, from 
which we caught the dulcet strains of a 
German band, to which distance doubtless 
lent enchantment, there was a moderately 
big swell running, and the passenger 
collapsed altogether and begged to be put 
ashore as a special favour; but that was out 
of the question then—we couldn’t land in 
that surf, and as none of the shore boats 
were out, we had to run on for Newhaven 
harbour, rolling in the trough of the sea con- 
siderably as we raced along, but taking no 
water aboard to speak of, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the mate, who constantly expected a 
soaking of salt water which never came ; we, 
however, got a soaking in fresh water 
instead. 

Newhaven was not more than a mile off, 
when the sun disappeared, and a heavy rain 
squall caught us; but it passed rapidly, and 
by three o’clock, when we bounded off the 
last of the seas into the quiet waters under 
shelter of the harbour wall, it was all 
over, and the sun shining again. 

The passenger having for some time lost 
all further interest in the affairs of life 
generally, and yachting in particular, to such 
an extent that we were requested to chuck 
him overboard, we proceeded to relieve his 
feelings by getting him ashore, where, after a 
rest and a cup of tea, he recovered sufficiently 
to remark that, so far as he was concerned, 
the trip was at an end. 

He really couldn’t stand it, and would 
never risk himself at sea again. All our 
arguments and persuasions would not turn 
him again in our direction, so the mate and 
Thad to finish the trip alone; and having 
seen him off by train, we turned in at an 
early hour, with the intention of making a 
long spin the following day. 

The wind blew hard all that right, and 
we felt rather glad we had not started to 
make a night’s run of it, as we had at first 
intended; but by the morning it had sunk 
again considerably, and I saw nothing to 
prevent our getting away at once. 2 

We had cleaned the boiler-tubes and 
laid in a fresh stock of steam-coal during 
the evening, and with plenty of fresh water 
and “ prog,” sufficient for at least two days 
we were ready for anything that might turr 
up. 

The morning broke clear and fine, but the 
sky still had a windy look, and there was ¢ 
nice fresh breeze as, after an early breakfas 
ashore, we steamed out between the row o 
vessels which are generally to be fount 
lining each side of the river at Newhaven. 

Our intention was to steam as far as w 
could during the daylight, andif the weathe 
continued fine, we would keep on all night, o 
until we found ourselves in a snug place t 
bring up, according to circumstances. 

As we left the shelter of the harbour, w 
found there was more sea running than w 
had expected, but she lifted to it nicely, an 
I kept her steadily at it. The mate rigge 
up the forward hood again, and that kept u 
moderately dry, but we had to keep our oi 
skins on all that cay. 
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A STORY OF SCOTTISH VILLAGE LIFE. 


7 was a dul), close evening, the sky 
covered by a threatening cloud that had 
brought on darkness early. As Sandy came 
in sight of the schoolroom, he was surprised 
to see it lit up, an unusual thing at that 
hour. Heentered the little bit of playground 
between it and the road, and came under a 
window open at the bottom, so that through 
it he caught Mr. Peebles’ voice saying in 
low, earnest tones— 

“No, no. That will never do!” 

“It will have to do!” answered the deep 
bass of the Pirate with something like o 
groan. 

The window was too high to let Sandy 
see anything inside but a gigantic gesticu- 
lating shadow thrown up by the flaring gas- 
light. His first impulse was to draw back, 
not to be caught listening; his second to 
get a peep, at any cost, of the scene being 
enacted within. He knew how to manage 
that. Half-way across the playground stood 
parallel bars worn smooth by the rough 
hands and corduroys of all the juvenile 
generations that had swung on them. Step- 
ping gingerly over the gravel, Sandy raised 
himself on these bars by his arms so that he 
could look into the schoolroom. There he 
saw a scene to invite prying. 

The Pirate sat at the master’s table, his 
head leaning on one hand in an attitude of 
utter dejection, in the other holding a pen, 
the top of which he bit furiously with his 
ogre-like teeth; and his long black beard 
almost touched the sheet of paper that lay 
before him. In front of him stood Mr. 
Peebles, his back to the unseen observer, 
who could no longer hear what he said, but 
guessed that he was bidding the Pirate write 
something against the latter’s will. This 
was a hasty conclusion of Sandy’s fancy, 
tickled by the idea that after all it was hip 
master who must have some hold on the 
other man. 

Suddenly the Pirate flung down his pen 
and started to his feet with such vehemence 
that Sandy dropped to the ground, afraid he 
had been caught peeping. It is not easy, 
indeed, to keep yourself supported by your 
arms for long together, as you may find out 
by trying. But presently, the boy's curiosity 
overcoming all other feeling, he raised him- 
self up for a second glimpse, and this time 
swung his legs over the bars so as to look 
more at ease. A moment's consideration 
had told him that, though he could see those 
inside of the lighted room, they could not so 
well make out his figure in the dark. 

Now he caught another tableau. Mrs. 
Peebles stood at the inner door, as if hospi- 
tably inviting to tea; Sandy’s quick imagina- 
tion helped him to catch the clink of tea- 
spoons beyond. The Pirate’s long form was 
interposed between her and her husband, 
who appeared hurriedly locking away some- 
thing in the drawer—no doubt the pavers 
containing their secret. When he rose and 
moved forward, Sandy made haste to drop 
from his observatory, supposing that Mr. 
Peebles came to close the window, but what 
he did was to turn down the gas. Then the 
shutting of a door told that they had gone 
into the house.” 

Sandy took a prowl round the deserted 
playground, considering with himself what 
all this might mean. The gas had been 
lowered, not turned out, so the conspirators 
would be coming back again presently. But, 
beyond doubt, they had gone to tea, which 
would keep them at least ten minutes or so. 


By Ascott R. Horr, 
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CHAPTER V. 
Now was his chance to get at that mirror— 
the window open—the schoolroom empty — 
the master as likely as not quite forgetful of 
what he had put on the shelf to provoke a 
bold rescue. 

Sandy Veitch, for all his imaginary 
dealings with smugglers and pirates, was a 
reasonably honest boy in real life, having 
been strictly brought up to look on stealing 
as a crime almost incredible, unless of 
gipsies or tramps from over the border. But 
to take what was his own seemed to him 
no theft from Mr. Peebles: he looked on 
what he was about to do as a fair game be- 
tween them, where the master kept the goal 
with his tawse, and Sandy would never think 
of complaining if he lost the match. 

He had soon made up his mind for the 
attempt, then did not delay in carrying it 
out before those two should come back from 
tea. First taking another observation from 
the height of the parallel bars to make sure 
that the coast was clear, he stealthily ap- 
proached the open window. Beneath it, he 
stopped to pull off his tackety boots, the 
tramp of which might betray him. But for 
mothers who enforced boots upon them 
when they grew towards their teens, as a 
point of respectability, the Letham laddies 
would rather go barefoot at most times, 
certainly when engaged in any kind of 
burglary. 

So active a gymnast as Sandy had no diffi- 
culty in scrambling up to the window-sill 
and dropping into the schoolroom. A few 
soft steps across the floor in his stocking 
feet brought him to the shelf, on which the 
mirror still lay, thanks to an unusual lapse 
of memory on the part of that methodical 
disciplinarian. It was all right! Sandy’s 
fingers closed on the treasure, and he turned 
to leave as quickly and quietly as he had 
come. 

But as he tiptoed back past the master’s 
table, his eye fell on afresh sheet of blotting- 
paper, its virgin pink stained by a single line 
of heavy writing. Sandy’s courage had 
risen with the success of his adventure ; and 
though only now he began to realise its bold- 
ness, the very peril had a certain excitement 
which tempted him to spin it out. Suddenly, 
then, he bethought himself that this line, 
newly blotted, might be @ clue to that long- 
sought secret. 

The temptation was too strong for his 
natural prudence. Snatching up the blotting- 
paper, he carried it under the gas-jet, that 
gave light enough to show only a row of 
cryptographic smudges. But Sandy was a 
sharp lad; and an idea came into his head. 
He held his recovered mirror over the writ- 
ing, which, thus 1eflected, still remained ille- 
gible, all but one word standing out round 
and plain to prick the reader's conscience, 
for the accusing word was— 

“ Thief.” 

Sandy had almost dropped the pink sheet 
as if it were red-hot. But after getting over 
the first start of it, he began to consider that 
this warning could not be meant for him. 
Who was called a thief? What did this 
mean unless that at last he was ‘“warm’’ in 
his search for a secret worth hiding or find- 
ing? Eagerly he scanned the rest of the line, 
but nothing could be made out of it. 

No one was coming; Sandy stood fascinated 
by this hint of mysterious crime. He turned 
over the blotting-paper to see its other side 
more thickly defaced by the marks of a writer 
who did not err against Mr. Peebles’ rule to 


put plenty of ink into the body-strokes. Thes2 
marks, in turn, Sandy submitted to his de- 
tective mirror, on which the blots and blurs 
now took so much shape that here and there 
he could make out part of a boldly but 
clumsily scrawled word ; thus— 


“ misfortunes 
Oppor time. 
must 
-tunities 


Op- 


The interpreter drew a long breath, amazed 
rather than enlightened. He recognised 
fragments of certain precepts very familiar 
to him, though of no particular interest, to 
his thinking—certainly not such as came 
natural in a pirate, or as seemed fit for 
keeping a dead secret. When he g'anced 
round, asif to make sure he were not dream- 
ing, his eye fell on the blackboard, that had 
been lifted down from its usual eminence 
and tilted against the wall near the master’s 
table. And on its clean surface were chalked 
out, in the well-known faultless hand of 
Mr. Peebles, these copy headings, which 
Sandy’s own fingers had followed so many & 
time: 

“ Make the best of misfortunes.” 

“* Nobody is wise at all times.” 

“ Opportunities must not be neglected.” 

“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 


“Ma certie!’’ exclaimed Sandy under his 
breath. 

Even yet, he could hardly grasp the conclu- 
sion to which this discovery seemed to point. 
Instinctively putting up his hand to scratch 
his head, he dropped the mirror with a clang 
to awaken his consciousness of eavesdropping. 
But that feeble alarm was drowned in a still 
more startling sound —the opening of a door 
within, and the sound of voices close at hand. 
They were coming back from tea f 

Sandy flung down the tell-tale blot-sheet, 
and turned to fly. But the approaching 
steps were already at the door; a moment's 
consideration showed him that he could not 
cross the schoolroom and climb out of the 
window without being caught. Looking 
round for the nearest refuge, in his alarmed 
confusion he saw nothing better for it than 
to dive under the blackboard, placed against 
the wall at an angle that just gave him room 
for quaking concealment. 

No sooner was he there ensconced, than 
the door opened to let in the Schoolmaster 
and the Pirate. Behind them could be heard 
Mrs. Peebles’ voice raised in hospitable en- 
treaty— 

“But won't you take just another cup? You 
have made a very poor tea.” 

“Thank you, ma’am; I have put you to 
too much trouble already,” replied the 
Pirate. ‘ Sorry I had to come at this hour ; 
but I have an engagement later on, so 
we must get through our business right 
away.” 

Thereupon Sandy, in his hiding-place, was 
aware of Mr. Peebles carefully closing the 
door, with the remark— 

“She would like fine to get an inkling 
what this business of ours is; but I have 
just let her understand that is to be no busi- 
ness of hers.” 

“That's right, sir!” said the deep voice 
of the Pirate. “I know enough about women, 
white and black, not to trust one of ’em with 
® secret—no, sir!’’ 

‘Not that-your secret wouldn’t be as safe 
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with Mrs. P. as with myself, if I let on to 
her; but I have kept my bargain, and not 
said a word to a living soul.” 

“And nobody suspects?” 

“What for should they? This is the first 
night you have come here before it was dark ; 
and if anybody saw you once in a way at our 
door, they would just think it was something 
about the election. There’s one good of 
having no neighbours near enough to keep 
an eye on who comes in and out.” 

“Well!” said the Pirate, with a deep 
sigh that might have been taken for a groan. 
“T wish we could hurry up with it, that's all. 
Iam sick of this farce of keeping my arm in 
a sling, for fear folks should want me to 
write my name. Now for another try then! 
If lads only knew how hard it is to learn 
without having it hammered into you! A 
dozen times a day, I tell myself I might as 
well chuck it up as a bad job. An old dog 
can’t pick up new tricks.” 

“No fear!’’ said Mr. Peebles encourag- 
ingly. “ You are getting on fine. Now then, 
here’s the place we left off at. Let's hear 
you!” 

Sandy was indeed about to be taken into 
the secret; but now this proved a terror 
rather than a joy to him, all on pins and 
needles for what would next come to his 
intruding ears. Against his bare heel, 
through a hole in his stocking, he felt a cold 
draught from beneath the door, which chilled 
him with dread that his feet might be 
sticking out beyond the blackboard, at any 
moment to be discovered. Crouching on all- 
fours, cramped against the wall, he might 
well feel as ill at ease as Jack of the fairy 
tale, hidden away within sniff of a fee-fo- 
fumming giant. 

The Pirate's eyes, as the listener might 
soon guess, were not on the floor, but ona 
book. He cleared his throat with two or 
three resounding hems, then suddenly burst 
into a roar— 

“<TH Lrox—’” 

“Whisht—not so loud! Folk will hear 
us from the road,” interrupted Mr. Peebles, 
and got up to shut the window. “ Take it 
gently now.” 

“«The lion is the king of a-n-i-m- 
animals,’”’ the reader went on in a more 
subdued tone, with a halt anda jerk between 
every word. ‘* This --noble — beast—is—a 
nation—’” ; 

“Native,”’ corrected Mr. Peebles. 

“Native of A-f-r-oh! Africa,’’’the Pirate 
painfully continued. ‘But I have heard tell 
of lions in South America, too,” added he in 
his natural voice. 

“The Puma or Felis concolor, not the 
true lion, which is almost peculiar to Africa,” 
the schoolmaster set him right. 

“Maybe, but they call 'em lions right 
enough. A man who has knocked about the 
world, like me, picks up a thing or two, even 
though he is no scholar.” 

“Try another sentence, Mr. Rutson, and 
take plenty of time over it.” said the teacher, 
bringing him back to his book in more 
persuasive accents than he used to reclaim 
the attention of idle Sandies. 

“‘ Let me light my pipe first—I can get on 
better between whiffs,” replied this strange 
pupil. 

For there could be no doubt about it. 
Sandy had got the secret now, so amazing in 
its unexpected nature. It is such an almost. 
unheard-of thing in Scotland for a grown-up 
man to be without schooling, none of the 
boys had even imagined the true explanation 
of these secret interviews. This boy could 
feel shame for Mr. Rutson so keenly, that 
his own fear of detection was doubled, 
especially when the Pirate came clumping 
across the room to that gas-jet right above 
the blackboard. 


His foot almost touched -_: 
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pipe. The first puff was followed by a 
hoarse exclamation which made Sandy give 
himself up for lost. But the Pirate was only 
indulging in vehement chuckles, as if some- 
thing tickled him deeply ; and he broke out— 

“Say, Peebles, old man, what a joke if 
your folks knew that their School Board was 
learning his ABC!” 

“None of them will know,” the master 
assured him earnestly. ‘You stick to work 
and I'll bring you into the sixth standard 
before anybody tinds out. When I promise 
to keep a secret—”’ 

“Creak!” went the blackboard on the 
floor. A rash effort on Sandy’s part to draw 
up his exposed foot had moved it. 

“ Hey—a rat?” ejaculated Mr. Rutson. 

“The cat!” echoed Mr. Peebles. 

““A spy!” thundered forth the Pirate, 
suddenly flinging down the board to disclose 
that sprawling interloper. 

“Sandy Veitch! What on earth is the 
callant doing here?” 

“Sandy Veitch is he? That lad turns up 
everywhere. Whew!” the Pirate gave a 
Jong whistle, as Sandy picked himself up 
to stand shamefaced before these inquisi- 
tors. 

“How did you come here, sir?” repeated 
the master in his sternest tones. 

Sandy looked to Mr. Peebles, as the less 
terrible of the two in his indignation. He 
durst not face the other, expecting to see 
those big black eyes of his half starting out 
of his head for rage. When he could find 
his own tongue, he mumbled out, pointing to 
the mirror on the floor— 

“T came after yon—it was no mines—I 
had the lend o’t—through the window— 
it was open—then I heard ye coming—and 
I couldna get awa’.”” 

“So you hid yourself to play the spy on 
private conversation. Sandy, I would not 
have thought such a thing of you!” 

“T didna ken what to do; I was feared,” 
pleaded Sandy. 

“ And the mischief’s out!” exclaimed the 
Pirate, yet more now in sorrow than in anger. 
“The cheek of a boy ’s as bad as the tongue 
ofa woman! It will be all over the country 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Peebles had made three strides to 
the table, where he unlocked a well-known 
drawer, and brought forth his long tawse, 
uncoiling like a serpent ready to spring, 
its fangs burned sorely black and salted 
with many tears. 

“Sandy Veitch, my man, this is a bad 
night’s work you have done; and I'll make 
you mind it for many a day.” 

Almost thankful not to have fallen into 
the hands of the Pirate, Sandy as a matter 
of course submitted himself to the familiar 
torment. He was too much dumfounded to 
say a word for himself. Having ventured 
his skin in the school out of school hours, it 
seemed to him only fair that he must take 
the consequences. Shuftling forward, he 
had already stretched out his rough paw; 
and the master had begun to swing the 
tawse, when an unexpected plea for mercy 
was putin. 

“None of that !”’ gruffly said Mr. Rutson, 
stepping between victim and executioner. 
“T never liked to see a nigger flogged, let 
alone a white lad. After all, master, he 
wasn’t so much to blame, and it’s me that 
has most right to be vexed with him. Let 
him off, or keep the whacking till I am out of 
the way.” 

Sandy could hardly believe his ears—a 
tender-hearted and a generous Pirate! 

Mr. Peebles did not take much beseeching, 
which indeed might be considered as ordering 
from a member of the School Board. He 
readily put away the tawse, saying— 

“As Mr. Rutson is so kind as to intercede 


Sandy's as he reached up for a light to his ra for you, I will omit the punishment you have 


richly deserved. Thg least you can do in 
return is to hold your tongue about what 
you have unfortunately overheard; but I 
doubt that’s too much to expect of the like 
of you.” 

“Much too much, but never mind!” 
cried the Pirate, tugging at his beard. ‘‘ The 
fat is all in the fire now, and we must let it 
fry. I was a fool to think we could keep the 
secret long. The lad may as well know the 
rights of it; that will be as good a lesson 
to him as a dozen lickings.” He put out his 
hand tolay cn Sandy’s shrinking shoulder; 
but fixed his big eyes on the roof, looking 
away as he came out with this confession: 
“ The fact is—I never went to school. My 
dad let me have my own way; and that’s the 
worst turn your parents can do you. Now I 
would give half my money to have a little 
of your learning. Right thankful would I be 
to-day for every hiding I didn’t get when I 
was a youngster; but there weren't so many 
schools about in my time, and I ran wild 
when I should have been at my books. Mind 
you this, boy, that it’s ten times the work 
to learn when nobody can make you; so 
you thank your master if he keeps you 
sticking to it. There’s no dunce like an old 
dunce!” ended the poor Pirate, in such a 
doleful bellow that Sandy felt quite sorry 
for him, instinctively turning his head not to 
gaze on a senior’s humiliation. 

Mr. Peebles, too, seemed softened in his 
natural displeasure. He beckoned Sandy 
away, picking up the mirror and giving it 
back to him, as he unlocked the door to let 
him out, with— 

“I'll speak to you about this the morn.” 

He came back into the schoolroom, where 
Mr. Rutson had thrown his long limbs on to 
a form and was vehemently sticking a pen 
into it as if to work off his agitation. An 
awkward silence followed between them, 
broken by the door re-opening. Sandy 
again appeared at the entrance, his cap_in 
one hand, his boots in the other. a 

“Come, come!” cried the master. 
have had enough of you for to-night.” 

But Sandy looked straight at the Pirate. 
and before taking himself off with a bang of 
the door, he blurted out— 

“Till notell!”” 

(To be continued.) 
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Las! Silas! where have you sot to? 
Oh! now I cau see you--don't move —it's all 
right— 
Tre never a moment of peace or of quiet 
If T once let that man wander ont of my sight; 
Don't imagine I'm quite so devoted to Silas 
That moments of absence are moments of pain, 
But when once he goes out I'm tormented with doubt 
As to how much of Silas will come home again. 
And so many portions already are missi 
‘Two legs, and an arm, and a finger or 60, 
‘That I feel lurking doubts as I view the remainder, 
As to whether I’m quite half a widow or no. 


Yow I've told you so much, you shall hear all about 
it: 
At times I confess I am weary of life, 
For the burden 1 bear {s of no common order, 
And it’s tied on for good—I'm a naturalist’s wife. 
Perhaps you may think, “That's no very great trial.” 
But before you decide, please just hear what I 
say; 
I shoubin't so strongly object to his studies 
If he'd only pursue them in some other way. 
Bat his methods are practical—that's what he calls 
them— 
All kinds of strange beasts have the run of the 
bouse ; 
To you wonder I don't like such things as com- 
pauiona, 
When you 
mouse 


know every woman's afraid of a 


I told you just row of the limbs that ure missing. 
You can guess how he lost them—oh! it’s so hard 
to bear. 
Ze vowed he'd be mine, but alas! he's divided, 
His right arm and Icg wero a young lion’s share! 
Ob! pity the grief of a woman distracted 
As she secs ber loved husband fast fading from 
sight. 
C-nsumption of no common order had claimed him, 
When a Icopard, whose lunch he'd forgotten, flew 
at Lim, 


How very Ridiculous! 


= ara QQsve= 


! WHAT A TIME WERE HAVING! 


By Ropert Evans. 


And munuched him, and crunched him, and clawed 


him, and maimed him-— 
A quarter of Silas he took ut one bite, 
What was loft of his legs went the way of the 


right. 
‘And his friends will all say, as they talk of his 
hobby, 
“Never man was more wrapped up in animal 
life!” 
Which is truc, since two beasts claim a large part 
of Silas, 


And there's little that’s left to be rapt by his wife. 
With two Umbs of wood I felt sure I conld save 
him, 
So I kept him in bed by purloining his legs. 
But he lay for a fortnight, and scemed quite 
tented ; 
When I found out the reason: he'd hidden 


con- 
some 


B88, 
And was trying to hatch them, and might have suc- 
eceded, me 
Tf, in turning, he hadn't come down on the batch ! 
Well, then I guve in, for I felt pretty certain 
If he didn’t have eggs, other mischief he'd 
hbateh. 


So I gave him his legs, and with them gave his free. 


dom, 
And I felt almost glad they were not ficsh and 
bloed, 
For I hope the next time that bis pets try to eat 
* him 


They'll get choked by the skewers—that’s to cay 
legs of wood. 
But at least there's a ttle of him still remaining! 
With Tommy, our youngest, the brutes were less 
kind, 
For a wolf, with a wonderful presence of body, 
Took our darling for supper in abscnce of mind, 


And yet be won't hear of the brute being Slaugh-. 


For he says that the wolf is the tomb of the 
child; 


since the disaster, the brute wears a plaster, 
Whereon is inscribed, “Here lies John Thomas 
Wild.” 


But some one has said, with a good deal of reason, 
“Great trials, once over, are exsy to bear. 
IUs the small things, the daily and hourly worries, 
‘That furrow the forehead and whiten the hair !” 
And I've plenty of these, I ca tell you, to vex me, 
For Silas makes all of his animals pets, 

And puts them to bed in all sorts of strange places. 
When they're sick or they're sleepy, und then—he 

forgets ; 

Can't think where he put them, forgets all about them. 
J find them bestowed in some unlikely spot : 

A snake in one’s stocking—it's horribly shocking ! 
Silas put one to bed there, and then—he forgot ; 
J found it ; believe me, I'd much rather not! 


And only this morning, when making the coffee, 
I chanced to look down at the end of the spout— 
It seemed growing longer—oh, mercy !—a viper, 
Disturbed by hot water, was just wriggling out, 
Believe me, the straightforward truth I am telling, 
I touch all his clothes with the greatest alarm, 
For I'm pretty well certain to find in some pocket 
A horrible. reptile, put there to keep warm, 
But when they are lost I don't always tind them— 
At least not ut once—but I do Inter on; 
When they're lost for some time they attract my 
attention, 
By reminding my nose of the creature that's gone. 
Other folks, I suppose, have their trials to vex them, 
But none can have wors: than a naturalists wife. 
I'm sure you'll allow that I've very good reason 
To say that at times I am weary of life. 


Thank you so much for listening—you've lightened 
my burden, 
Your kindly attention has acted. as balm. 


Good-bye! But wherc’s Silas? Oh, gracious! the 
tiger— 
What's he got in bis mouth? Ob! it's Silas’ left 
arm! 
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80 SIMPLE! 


By SoMeRvILLE GIBNEY, 
Author of “ A Regular Corker,” etc, 


1I.—THE THREEPENNY RING, AND THE STEADY CROWN. 


following trick combines steadiness of 

hand, dexterity of balance, and correct- 
ness of vision, so that it will provide ample 
scope for practice for those who are not 
blessed with all three to a marked extent. 
All you require for it is an empty port-wine 
bottle (and be careful it is quite empty), a 
threepenny-bit, and a ring of stout cartridge- 
paper from 8 to 10 inches in diameter, 
and about an inch to an inch and a-half in 
width. To make this ring you will require a 
strip 24 to 30 inches long, and if you do 
not happen to have any cartridge-paper, you 


Fie. 


can get over the difficulty by pasting or 
gumming two or three strips of the thickest 
paper you have handy, over each other, until 
you obtain a piece of the necessary stiffness. 

In joining the two ends to form the ring, 
be careful that the overlap shall be nt_right- 
angles to the edge of the slip, otherwise you 


will have a ring one edge of which is of smaller 
diameter than the other, and the success of 
the trick will be made much more difficult. 

As soon as your join is quite dry, you 
will be ready to exhibit. Balance the ring 
on the uncorked mouth of the bottle, and 
on the top of the ring directly over the 
mouth lay your threepenny-bit, then insert a 
ruler, paper-cutter, knitting-needle, or any- 
thing handy within the ring (see fig. 1), and 
with a sharp lateral movement knock away 
the ring, and—if you have only placed it 
properly—-the coin will drop into the bottle. 

It is as well to thoroughly practise the 
feat before attempting to give an exhibition, 
for it is by no means easy to place the coin 
in the exact position. I have found it a great 
help to secretly get some vertical line in the 
room, say the edge of the door or the fireplace, 
directly behind the centre of the bottle, and 
running the eye up this will give you the 
spot on the top of the ring on which to place 
the coin. When you have successfully ex- 
hibited this experiment (which I trust will 
be at the first attempt), move the bottle to 
another position on the table before allowing 
anyone to endeavour to emulate your skill, 
so that they may not have the aid of the 
vertical line you secretly made use of; and you 
may at the same time make certain of their 
failure by generously offering to allow them to 
use a sixpenny-bit instead of a threepenny, 
the extra weight of the former making success 
presumably more easy, for a sixpenny will 
not enter the neck of most port-wine bottles— 
a fact not generally known. I told you to be 
careful your bottle was empty, for in re- 
versing it to extract your threepenny, you 
don’t want at the same time to receive a lot 
of port-wine lees. 

When brightly performed, the trick is 
a pretty one, the result being an unex- 
pected one to most people. It is after all 
only another and a newer form—having 
been first published in the French paper 
“ Le Chercheur ” for September 1886—of the 
well-known one of balancing a penny lying 
on a visiting card on the tip of the first 
finger of the left hand, and then smartly 


flipping the card away, leaving the penny 
in statu quo. 

There is another one, known to very 
few people, infinitely more showy, but still 
upon the same principle. Take a strip 
of stoutish paper, about four inches in 
length and one in width, and make a crease 
one inch from one end, so that this part 
stands up at right-angles to the rest ; then on 
the edge of a polished table, or a marble 
mantelpiece, place this paper, allowing all 
but an inch and a-half to project beyond the 


support, and on it balance a five-shilling 
piece, on its edge (sce fig. 2). 


Now with a 


Fic. 2. 


ruler, or paperknife, strike the overhanging 
portion of the paper a sharp downward blow ; 
the paper will come away, and the coin 
should still be left upright on its edge. The 
bent-up portion of the paper helps the effect 
of the blow, and the polished surface of the 
table or mantelpiece is best as affording less 
friction as the paper is withdrawn. 

The scientific explanation of all these 
tricks is the same—viz. that, owing to the 
rapidity of the blow, the inertia of the coins 
has not time to receive or participate in the 
movement given to the paper or card on 
which they rest. 


rr a SE  -- 


Nuoven little known to the casual observer, 
there are many different and beautiful 
spiders to be met with in our gardens and 
eountry lanes, and the study of their webs 
and mode of capturing their prey will well 
repay the student of Nature. 

The Lycosc (Avxos, a wolf), or wolf spiders, 
are very interesting, as they build no snares, 
but lead a vagabond life, wandering about, 
and, avhen the winter comes on, hiding under 
stones and in holes in the ground. Wonder- 
fully active are these little Lycos, darting 
with great rapidity upon their prey; they 
will attack a fly twice their own size, and, 
with wolfish ferocity. cling on to their victim, 
allowing themselves to be carried into the air 
rather than loosen their hold. 

The females construct. a remarkable 
cocoon, which thcy carry about with them, 
and the young spiders remain with the 
mother about a fortnight after their escape 
from the egg. Mother Lycosm has a deep 
love for her’ offspring, and if her cocoon be 
taken away she will hide herself and die. 
From two to three broods are hatched in the 
year—the grown females measure about 
three-quarters of an inch, while the males 
ure usually smaller, 


SPIDERS AS PETS. 


Thomisus cristatus is well known on 
account of its aeronautical habits, travelling 
through the air by means of a series of silken 
threads emitted from its spinnerets, and is 
often thus carried to considerable distances. 
During the spring Thomisus cristatus lives 


TuHosusts CRIsTATUS. Actual size } inch. 


chiefly upon flies, but as the sammer advances 
it becomes cannibalistic, devouring all young 
spiders that cross its path. 

This spider is to be found upon shrubs and 
bushes, from the early spring to autumn. It 
is a small spider, somewhat thinly covered 
with short, black hairs; the legs are strong 


and hairy, the longest pair having a double 
row of spines on the under-side. 
Curious in form is Thomisus abbreviatus ; 


THomists apbiEviaTUs. Actual size § inch. 


the abdomen, which is large, broad, and 
hairy, is so abruptly bent down behind aa ty 


produce a truncated appearance. It has 
hairy and spinous legs, and is yellow in 
colour, brownish on the shield and sides, and 
is sometimes to be met with whitish and 
spotted with pink. 

Sparassus smaragdulus is abeautiful green 
coloured spider, with a broad yellow band 
down the upper side of the abdomen bordered 
with two bright red lines, and a red angular 
mark down the middle. The female is 
entirely green, and measures a little more 
than half an inch. The Sparassus is very 
swift in its movements, running with great 
rapidity after its prey over earth and grass. 
The female places a large green cocoon in a 
cll, which she constructs out of two or three 


SrARASSTS SMARAGDULUS, Actual size rather more 
than ¢ inch. 


leaves, rolling them together and binding 
them with silk. 

The female of Clubiona holosericea con- 
structs a long tube-like cell on the under-sido 
of a leaf or in the bark of a tree. She waits 
at the opening of her cell, and pounces out 
upon any unsuspecting insect that may pass 
that way. In June the cell is divided into 
two chambers, one for the male and one for 
the female. They prey upon the eggs of 
other spiders, and their own cocoons are very 
liable to attacks from other insects. 

Before she becomes a mother Clubiona is 
very timid, falling, if disturbed, from her cell 
to the ground, and feigning death till she 
thinks she is unobserved, when she rapidly 


CLUBIONA HOLOSERICEA. Actual size 3 inch. 


takes off and constructs another cell else- 
where. 

Argyroneta aquatica is a remarkable 
spider, living almost entirely in the water. 
The legs and palpi are dark reddish-brown, 
the abdomen hairy and olive colonred; the 
hairs below the abdomen and those which 
cover the breastplate are thick and very long. 
When diving these spiders look like globules 
of quicksilver, owing to the quantity of air- 
bubbles entangled in the hairs which cover 
the abdomen. These bubbles supply the 
breathing organs, enabling the spider to live 
beneath the surface of thewater. When the 
air is exhausted the spider comes to the 
surface for a frésh supply. 

When the Argfrorteta is about to construct 
her cell she rises head downwards to the 
surface of the water; she then spreads her 
spinnerets and imprisons a bubble of air 
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between them, and, rapidly descending, brings 
the bubble in contact with the stem of the 
plant on which she intends to build her 
future home; this causes it to become de- 
tached from her spinnerets ; then she rises to 
the surface and repeats the performance. 
When she has obtained a sufficient supply of 
air-bubbles, she spins around them a net, 
not unlike that of the Clubiona; this is 


ARGYRONETA AQUATICA. Actual size 4 inch. 


again covered with a semi-liquid substance, 
giving the cell a dome-like appearance. The 
cell has a slit in the under-side, through 
which the spider passesin and out. A series 
of cords are extended in various directions 
and attached to the plants near the cell, and 
these serve both to keep the cell in place and 
to ensnare the water-insects which form the 
spider’s chief food. 

Well worthy of notice is Ergatis benigna, 


ERGATIS BENIGNA. Actual size less than 3 inch. 


whose slight, irregular web is to be found 
attached to the ends of grass-blossoms and 
heaths. Unlike most spiders, the male and 
female Ergatis live peaceably together, the 
nest being constructed by their joint labours. 

A very handsome little spider is Theri- 
dion nervosum, whose beautiful snare and 
nest is to be found on most shrubs during 
June and July. The nest, which is a perfect 
little tent, is sometimes suspended in the 


THERIDION NERVOsUM. Actual size Icss than 3 inch. 


middle of the snare, or constructed under a 
growing leaf, which forms a dome-like roof. 
A very striking characteristic trait of this 
spider is its habit of decoratmg its nest— 
which is lined with white silk~with the wings 
and legs of insects that have fallen into its 
clutches. But the pride of the little mother 
Theridia is the little green silken cocoon en- 
closing the eggs ; this she constantly holds 
in ber embrace, striving to hide it with ber 
body. The young, when hatched, remain 
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with their mother till they can make a living 
for themselves. 

Epéira umbratica might well figure as the 
villain in a spider melodrama. It is a large 
spider, dingy brown in colour, somewhat 
battered and crushed-looking in shape, with 
@ peculiar slouching gait and hairy sprawl- 
ing legs. It has a great horror of the light, 
and when disturbed feigns death. It is to 
be found hiding in cracks in brick walls and 
on the bark of trees. 

Another equally curious spider is Eptira 
angulata. So misshapen in form is this in- 
sect that it looks asif it had been crushed. 
This appearance is caused by two large 
conical humps upon the abdomen of the 
spider. It is a bloodthirsty little creature, 
and loves to display upon its web the re- 


Eréma UmBnatica. Actual size } inch. 


mains of the insects which have fallen 
victims to its snare. 

These notes will serve to show how in- 
teresting and varied is the life-history of our 
British spiders. 

For the help of those who may wish to 
collect, and observe the life and habits of 
our British spiders, we may closc this article 
with a few remarks on the best mode of 
capture and preservation of spiders. 

Let us don a coat having two roomy poc- 
kets, one of which we will fill with empty 
pill-boxes, and two or three pieces of card, 
large enough to cover the mouth of the pill- 
box when the lid has been removed. We 
will also take a pencil and a small wide- 
mouthed jar filled with spirit. Fasten the 
cork to the neck of the jar with a string, or 
you will be hunting for the cork wher you 


EPéma ANGULATA. Actual size about 4 inch. 


should he looking for spiders. A camel-hair 
brush should also be taken, as it will be of 
great use when moistened with spirit to 
pick up small spiders running on the ground. 

Before capturing a spider, careful observa- 
tion should be taken of its web; and when 
the spider has been captured, a note'should 
be made upon the lid of the box as to the 
position and shape of the web, as this will 
prove of use in determining to which family 
the spider belongs, as the web of each family 
has a characteristic position of its own. 

The spiders should be preserved in homao- 
pathic tubes filled with whisky or turpentine, 
each tube having a nambtred label for refer- 
enve, and a note of the season of capture and 
form of web should be kept of all unnamed 
specimens, 

Francis M. Dencax. 
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J. D.—You ar2 too old for the Navy, and had much 
better take your father's advice. 


STARTLING REVELATIONS, — An’ arrant. quack. Be- 
ware. we bal the fellow here we should 
iutroduce him to our Landseer Newfoundland, The 
raseal mizht get away, but he wouldn't have much 
clothing to boast about, and would need no end of 
stioking-plaster. Do, boys, as you value your lives, 
avoid thuse pamphlets and quack advertisements. 


ATHLETICS (H. G. W.)--You must make your own 
cannot 


time. Real articles in back numbers. We 
reply by letter. 

Tue Canavay Wasp 
published by Messrs. Nis! 
the Rover.” 


Goat, ETC. (M. 

might try. 

Emproeation (A. H. 
liniment and turps. 


GETTING StRONG (Anxious).—1. Take tabloids of iron 
and alvin twice a day after food, and plenty of recre- 
ative exercise, with a cold bath every morning. 
need of a bath-room. Get a sponge bath. 2 Yes. 
duuibbells after. 


Drawiye (1. R., Glasgow ).—May have another article 
on this soon, Meanwhile, read back. 


Dut you 
2. For the cats, use Keating's powder, 


1. No, we think not, 


1,_No; it is probably auimonis 
Yes. 


Canantes (H.H.S.).--1. No: they would fight. 2. > 
canaries are hardy. 3. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, 
London. 

Quacks (A 


M. L.).—A scoundrelof a quack. Professor, 
indeed | We wonder boys are so easily gulled. Con- 
sult any respectable doctor. 


AwpRose and K. J.—The comets that will appear in 
1898 are those of Pons-Winnecke in April. Encke in 
May. Swift iu June, Wolf also in June, aud Tempel 
in September, In 1899 we shall have Denning’s V., 
in January, Tempel's in Mareh, Barnard's in April, 
Tuttle's in May, Holmes's also in May, and Tenipel’s 
in duly. A fairly large number of comets are now. 
Kuown ; for the last twelve years they lave been dis- 
covered at the rate of aboul one a year. 


SILLY BILiy—We hada series of articles on “ Banks, 
and How to Enter Them" in our sixteenth volume. 
You will tind the information there, aud much more 
that may be useful to you. 


LOVER OF THE SEA.—You are not likely to set much of 
aten-ton schvoner yacht, as the size would be too 
small for the rig. “Buy a copy of the * Field at a 
bookstall, and sce the advertisements of the yachts 
for sule. 


Bampoo and 8. H. B.—Sce a Glusgow directory. We 
have had articles on bamboo work ; but for a buok try 
Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, Wc 


C. BE. B.—The chapter on dumbbells begins in the fir 
part of our ~ Indoor Games,” and enils in the secon 
‘The parts cost G7, exch, und can be had through any 
bookseller, or direct from 56 Paternoster Row for i 
penny extrafor postage.‘ Induor Games” complete, 
handsomely bound, costs 8s. 


W. A. Epaoxps.—There {s no list, but you would do 
well to look at Cotman’s “ Sepulchral Brais-es in Nor- 
folk,” Boutell’s * Monnmenta] Brasses of England,” 
or Haines Manual of Monumental Brasses,” particu 
Turly the last, 
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Beta.—The announcement of the subjects is made in 
the University of Loudon Calendar. The issue con- 
taining the dutes you require will be published while 
this auswer 1s 1 the press. 


§, L. B.—The question is too vague. It all depends on 
the date of the book and the printer. If the Bible 
is us old as you say, it would be in black letter, and 
if so, you might get the information you want at the 
British Museum. A good authority on eld books is 
Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, near the Circus. 


J. M.S. (New York).—Yes. Messrs. Longmans still 
publish Maunder’s * Treasury of Natural History.” 


G. Taste 


gineering,” or sete paper of that sort, 


or* 


Ret Hinges" 
ive,” price 9. 


Fenocrry.—For steam-engine building 
* Construction of the Modern Logon 
published by Spon, U5 Strand 
“Every Man his own Mee! 
Lock “& Co. price 7s. Gd Wh tor training get 
Sandow's book, published by Gale & Pollen, Amen 
Corner; but to have them sent out to India, you 
would probably have to order thew through some 
euch house as Thucker's, 


R.B.S. (York).—1. Read the articles on ventriloquism 
in our pages. 2 Separate them for the winter. 
3. All the parts of yur “Indoor” and “ Outdoor 
Games” ure kept in stock, and can be obtained 
by order tirongh auy bookseller, They are pub- 
lished at 6d. per part. 


PIMPLE ON PorNt oF Nose (Pimple).—It ia not what 
you say, but a growth of some sort, and requires wu 
operation, He had better see & guud surgeun, 


a 


H.—Dr. Abbott, of London, was the authority 
stammering mentioned. Refer to the Post-Office 

or Medical Directory for addres 
Counsixe Doc (Two Years’ Reader).—Feed like any 
other dog, only rather more meat and les 


, to bring up 


mount of exerc 


the muscle 


in Cat (G. € 


er, Spratts’ cure for 
srefully with Bpratte’ 


GRowiNG FATTER, Bre. 
nd tlour foods, not 
surroughs & Welle 


(Rt. L.).—Plenty of oatmeal 
uch meat. Tale a tabloid of 
me's iron and aloin twice a 


day, after breakfast and dinner, 

Bap Hanirs (A. Wretched Fool).—You'll be @ fool in 
earnest if you 1. Only sixteen years of age ! 
Well, coffins cau be ‘had of any sizeand price. Save 
up for one, or reform und cousult a doctor. 

W. W. B. (Suffolk).—If you want to know what we 
think of your drawing or sketching ability, enter 
into some of our drawing competit There is 
promise in your rough sketches, 


The opacity of the negative 
aused by extraneous 


ConsTaNt READER- . 
is due to fog, which may b 
light getting’at the plate, before development, oF to 
improper treatment during development. 2. Natu- 
rally the facé of the print isto be squeegeed down on 
the shiny side of the pulp slab. The powdered tale 
is not used to gloss the print, but to prepare the sur- 
face of the glass ou which the print is afterwards 
squeegeed. 3, This is a bad case of frilling, You 
dou't seem particularly successful with thore plate=, 
and had better try some other brand. 4. The eky is 
only dark-coloured in prints from over-expe nen 
negatives, or those insufficiently developed. It 
be slightly remedied by shading during the printing. 
8, We think you could get these from Mr. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 148 Charing Cross Road, London, w 
or Messrs, J. Lancaster & Sun, Colmore Row, Bir- 
mingham. 


Boapiwes (I. EL Sy 


Leel).—If you want to know 
what we think of your verses, yon should enter for 
one of our verse competitions, We have no time to 
rewd und advise on verses merely sent to us for our 
vpinion. 


Answers to The Odd Half-Hour. 


(Ser p, 95.) 


1. 
Good old port for good old orthodox Oxford dons. 


2, 


The missing words arc— 
vile evil veil 

3. 

The missing words arc— 
sutler ulster lustre 

rustic lure:t resuit. 


Levi live. 


In what Particular Respect do these Diffcr? 
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AMONG MALAY 
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STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


By G. A. Henry, 


PIRATES : 
PERIL. 


Author of * The Fetich Hole,” * The Life of a Special Correspondent,” cle. ete. 


uRING the rest of the day preparations 
were actively carried on for the 
night's work. The fifty marines and a 
hunrded bluejackets were to take part in 
the landing expedition; the ammunition 
to be carried was ranged along the deck, 
and the men told off for the various 
work there was to be done, some being 
allotted to carry stretchers and surgical 
requirements for the wounded. The first 
lieutenant was to command the party, 
having with him the third lieutenant, 
the master’s mate, and the two senior 
midshipmen; besides, of course, the 
marine officers. Doctor Horsley was also 
to accompany them. Some cartridges 
were made up with powder and musket 
bullets for two of the brass guns captured, 
in order that, if the Malays succeeded in 
landing, they might meet with a hot 
reception. It was decided that no carri- 
ages should be taken for them, but that 
they should be simply laid on the sand- 
bags. 

‘The party on shore had kept up a fire 
all day at the forest. The yells of defiance 
which at times rose showed that the 
Malays were in great force all round its 
edge. Towards evening all on shore re- 
turned to the ship. As soon as it became 
absolutely dark, the anchor chain was un- 
shackled, and a buoy being attached to the 
end, it was noiselessly lowered into the 
water. Then the screw began to revolve, 
and the vessel gradually backed down the 
river. All lights had been extinguished, 
and no sound from the forest showed that 
the movement had been observed. A 
nile lower down, the ship was turned, the 
screw began to revolve more rapidly, and 
at half-speed she ran down to the junction 
of the two branches of the river, and 
steamed up the other arm until within half 
a mile or so of the village at the mouth of 
the creek. Then a light anchor was let 
go, the boats were lowered, and the landing 
party took their places in them ; the oars 
were all mutifed, and keeping close to the 
right bank of the river, they rowed up 
until past the village, and then crossing, 
entered the mouth of the creek, and rowed 
up it until they reached the spot where 
the landing had been effected on the 
previous night. 

Half a dozen men provided with well- 
greased saws first landed under Dick 
Baldorson’s command, and cleared a 
passage six feet wide to the path; then the 
lJendiog began in earnest. ‘The guns were 
first put on shore, and carried bodily to 
the path; the rest of the marines and the 
bluejackets then landed, each carrying, 
in addition to his arms and ammunition, 
2 gun cartridge, or a box of rifle ammuni- 
tion, and a couple of empty sacks. As fast 
as they landed they proceeded up the path. 
Dick Baldorson led the way, and the men 
were directed to step as closely as they 
could to each other. Ag they arrived near 
the pool, each deposited his burden, and 
then went back to assist to drag up the 
guns and carriages. 

Scarcely @ sound was heard during the 
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operation. Their feet fell noisclessly on the 
soft earth of the track, and no one a few 
yards away would have guessed that a 
hundred and fifty men were engaged in 
laborious toil. ‘There was far more noise 
than there had been the night betore on 
board the prahus, an incessant jabber 
being maintained, and voices rang high in 
excitement as the men discussed the de- 
struction of the town and the orders that 
had been received for portion of them to 
land on the following morning and take 
part in the annihilation of the whites if 
they entered into the forest. As soon as 
the two heavy guns were placed upon 
their carriages, just behind the screen of 
bushes, the greater portion of the men 
were sent back as far as the point where 
they had landed, there to fill the sacks 
with earth from the bank of the river, a 
number of shovels having been brought 
for the purpose. 

Several large bundles of bamboos, cut 
into lengths six feet long, and sharpened 
at both ends, had been among thie articles 
taken up to the battery, and while most 
of the men were engaged filling and carry- 
ing the sacks of earth, some were employed 
in constructing chevaur-de-frise, ten 
paces on each side of the spot where 
the battery was being constructed. The 
bamboos were set diagonally a foot and a 
half into the soft earth, and bound together 
by being lashed to strong poles running 
along them. These fences extended from 
the edge of the bushes by the water to the 
tyees. The forest behind was so thick and 
entangled with creepers, that there was 
little fear of an attack being made from 
that quarter. 

Accustomed to work in the darkness, 
the sailors had no ditticulty in carrying 
out the operation, and before morning 
broke the battery was complete. It was 
six feet high on the side facing the water, 
with two embrasures for the guns, four 
feet high on the sides covered by the 
chevauz-de-frise. The front face was 
twenty-five feet in length, the sides forty. 
Morning was breaking as the work was 
finished, and bread and cold meat were 
served out, with a full ration of grog. By 
the time these were consumed it was broad 
daylight; for there is little twilight so near 
the equator. 

“Now for it, Dick,’ Harry Parkhurst 
said, as the lieutenant gave the signal for 
all to rise and take their places. Filing 
out of the battery, the marines lined the 
bank on one side, and the sailors, other 
than those who were to work the guns, 
onthe other. Some of the sailors climbed 
over the front wall and with their jack- 
knives cut away the boughs in front of the 
guns. There was silence on board the 
prahus, where the Malays had dropped 
off to sleep a couple of hours before day- 
light. Mr. Ferguson himself superin- 
tended the laying of the guns, seeing that 
each was most carefully trained upon the 
waterline of a prahu. As the distance 
was some seventy or eighty yards, he had 
little doubt that the two vessels aimed at 


would be sunk at once. When thoroughly 
satisfied, he drew back and gave tke crder 
to fire. 

‘The two reports sounded as if one, and 
were mingled with the explosion of sheils 
as they struck the prahus exactly on the 
waterline. ‘There was a momentary 
silence, and then a wild hubbub of yells 
of surprise and fury, while a loud cheer 
broke from the British, as they saw the 
success of the shots. Almost instantly the 
two craft struck began to settle down, and 
in a minute disappeared, the water being 
covered with the heads of the crew, who 
were swimming to the other prahus. 
The guns of these had evidently been 
kept loaded, for before the two eighteen- 
pounders were again ready, a fire was 
opened by the four craft, one or two balls 
striking the sand-bags, while the rest went 
crazhing into the forest behind. Every 
shot from the British guns struck the 
prahus, but none effected such damage 
as the first two fired. 

“ They are taking to their boats, Fergu- 
scn,” the doctor, who was standing beside 
him, said. 

“Yes, but I fancy they have no thought 
of giving it up at present; they are going 
to make a dash at us. They can still work 
their guns and spare any amount of men 
to attack us.” 

The next minute, indeed, a dozen boats, 
crammed with men, shot round from be- 
hind the prahus. 

“Grape now,” tho lieutenant ordered, 
while, at the same moment, the marines 
and seamen, who had hitherto been silent, 
opened fire from under the bushes, beneath 
which they were enabled to obtain a view 
of what was going on. 

Two of the boats were sunk by the 
discharge of the grape; but the others, 
without checking their course, pushed on. 

“ Quick, lads, give them another round 
before it is too late.” 

The guns were loaded with incredible 
quickness, and two more of the boats 
were shattered, their swarthy occupants 
striking out for the shore, making for the 
most part towards the battery, as did the 
boats. Twenty of the sailors and as many 
aarines were at once called in from the 
hank to aid in the defence of the battery, 
and a desperate conflict was presently 
raging here and along the bank, tho 
Malays, swarming up, striving toforeet heir 
way up through theembrasures, or to climab 
the sand-bags ; but as fast as they did so, 
they were cut down or bayoneted by its 
defenders. Those trying to land at 
other points were impeded by the bushes, 
and numbers were killed ; but they pressed 
on so furiously that at last Mr. Ferguson, 

who had been moving backwards and for- 
wards along the line, thought it best to call 
the men in, and in a minute or two the 
whole party were collected in the little 
fort, and ranged along the sides. 

With furious yells the Malays came on 
and although swept by volleys of musketry 
reached the bamboos, which they strove 
in vain to pluck up or climb. In the 


meantime the eighteen-pounders had 
never ceased their fire, the sailors working 
them steadily, regardless of the fight that 
Was going on on either flank. | Here the 
little brass guns did good service; 
each time they were fired the recoil sent 
them tumbling from the top of the sand- 
bags, only, however, to be seized, sponged, 
and loaded, by the four sailors in charge 
of each, and then lifted to their place 
again, crammed with bullets to the 
muzzle, in readiness to check the next 
charge of the Malays. Suddenly their 
yells redoubled, and were answered by 
similar shouts from the forest. - 

“The Rajah’s troops have come up,” 
the first lieutenant said to the marine 
officer; ‘‘our position is getting serious. 
Do you think that we could make our 
way back to the boats without great loss ? 
We have sunk two of their craft, have 
badly damaged the others, and inflicted 
very heavy loss on them.” 

“It would be a very risky opera- 
tion; but it might be done, Ferguson. 
Listen!” 

There was a fresh outburst of shouts, 
this time on the path by which they had 
come. Evidently a number of the newly 
arrived Malays had struck into it by some 
other track from the town. 

“That settles it,” the lieutenant said 
shortly; “we must fight it out here. It 
is Ineky we have a fair stock of ammuni- 
tion, and can keep it up for sone hours 
yet. You see, the sailors have not had 
to use their pistols yet, and they will 
astonish those fellows if they do manage 
to scale the sand-bags.”” 

For another half-hour the fighting con- 
tinued. Again and again the Malays fell 
back, but only to return to the attack with 
fresh fury, and the defenders had been 
obliged to betake themselves more than 
once to their pistols. The two heavy 
guns were now removed from their posi- 
tion to the sides, for the attack by boats 
had ceased entirely, and the destruction 
of the prahus was of less importance 
than the defence of the little fort trom the 
attacks on its flanks. The operation 
began just as the Malays made one of 
their retreats, and by the time they re- 
turned, the guns were placed in their new 
position, their muzzles peeping out from 
among the sand-bags, while the em- 
brasures on the water-face had been 
closed by begs taken from the upper line. 
The effect of the fire at such close 
quarters was to drive the Malays flying 
into the forest. Shortly afterwards the 
sound of chopping was heard. 

“The beggars are trying to cut a path 
throngh the jungle to our rear, Dick,” 
Harry Parkhurst said. 

“ Obstinate brutes! But I don’t think 
much of that, Harry ; they will get on well 
enough until they arrive within twenty or 
thirty yards of us, when we can pepper 
them so hotly that they will soon get sick 
of it.” 

At this moment there was the report of a 
heavy gun, and a she!! crashed through 
the forest fifty yards in the rear of the fort. 
Load yells of rage and alarm rose from 
the Malays, while a hearty cheer broke 
from the defenders of the fort. Closely 
following, came the cound of another gun, 
and then a rain of grape, some of which 
whistled over the fort. 

«Keep yourselves well down behind 
the sand-bags, mon," Lieutenant Ferguson 
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shouted; “the captain knows that we 
have shelter, and will sweep the Malays 
out of the forest round us. That shot 
must have done great execution among 
the Malays on the path between us and 
the hoats.”’ 

The guns of the ship kept up a heavy 
fire, searching the wood for some distance 
round with shell, and pouring volleys of 
grape into the trees near the battery. 
Presently the fire ceased. 

“T fancy they have all bolted, Dick,” 
his comrade said; “after the first five 
minutes we have not heard a sound. I 
wonder what the prahus are doing?” 

A minute later the lieutenant said, 
“Mr. Morrison, take a dozen men and 
make your way along'‘the path until you 
get to the boats. Ihopethey have escaped. 
If they are within hail go on board, and 
report to the captain that we have sunk 
two of the prahus, and that for the 
present the Malays who have been 
attacking us have made off. Say that 
large numbers of them have gone on 
board the four prahus, and that I am 
about to open fire upon them again.” 

As soon as the mate had left, parties 
of men were set to work to shift the guns 
to their old positions, and fire was again 
opened upon the piratical prahus, who 
replied, as before, with their little guns. 
A very few minutes later a shell flew 
overhead, and fell in the water near where 
the craft were anchored. Another and 
another followed quickly. Intense ex- 
citement was manifest on board the 
prahus, and almost immediately their 
cables were cut, oars got out, and at a 
great rate they started down the creek. 

“The place has got too hot for them 
altogether, Harry; they think it better to 
run the gauntlet of the ship's guns than 
to be sunk at their moorings.” 

Scarcely had the prahus issued from 
the pool, than the guns of the ship were 
heard. 

“T am afraid that some of them will 
get away, Harry. The beggars row so fast 
that there won't be time to give them more 
than one broadside as they pass. If the 
ship is aground, which is likely enough, 
for the captain pushed up farther than 
we thought possible, they will be pretty 

. uate when they have once got past 
her.” 

Presently the guns were heard to fire 
in rapid succession. Loud yells and cries 
followed; then came shouts of triumph 
and defiance ; then all was still, save that, 
a few cannon shot were discharged at 
regular intervals. 

“ They have got one of the guns round 
to fire over the stern, Dick. There, it has 
stopped now ; evidently the prahus have got 
roundthe next corner. Itis apitythat any 
of them should have escaped, and they 
would not have done so ifthe Serpent had 
yemained at the mouth of the creek; but I 
suppose the captain became anxious at 
the continuation of the heavy firing here, 
and so came up to our help. It is lucky 
he did so, for, though we might have 
beaten them off, they were in such tre- 
mendous force that I fancy it would 
have gone hard with us in the long 
run.” 

“T was beginning to think so myself, 
Harry.” 

Doctor Horsley had been busy enough 
from the timo that the fighting began in 
earnest. Ten men had been killed by 
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balls that had passed through the em. 
brasures, or by kris or lance wounds, 
and twenty-eight others had been more or 
less severely wounded. A quarter of an 
hour after the firing ceased, Captain 
Forrest himself, with the mate, rowed 
into the pool in one of the cutters, and 
landed at the end of the path close to the 
battery. 

“T congratulate you on your success, 
Mr. Ferguson,”’ he said, shaking hands 
with the first lieutenant; “it has been a 
very hot affair, and by Mr. Morrison's re- 
port it was just as well that I decided to 
change my plan and come up to your aid, 
though it has resulted in two of the 
prahus getting away.” 

“Then you sank two of them, sir?” 

“No, indeed, we only sank one; the 
third went down just after we saw her 
come out from the pool. Certainly we 
had not hit her, so that the honour of 
accounting for three out of six of the craft 
falls to you and your party. Well, doctor, 
what 18 your report? Iam afraid it isa 
bad one. 

“ Serious, indeed,” he went on, after he 
had received the figures. “ Still itis much 
less than might have been expected from 
attacking such a host of pirates. I am 
glad to hear that none of the officers are 
dangerously wounded.” 

“ Parkhurst had his forearm laid open 
with a cut from a kris, and Balderson 
had one of their spears through his ear. 
Dr. Horsley said if it had been half an 
inch more to the left, it would probably 
have killed him. Lieutenant Somers of 
the marines is more badly hurt, a spear 
having gone through the thigh. It cut 
an artery. Luckily the doctor was close 
to him at the moment, and clapped on a 
tourniquet, and then cut down to the 
artery and tied it. Ashe says, ‘A delay of 
two minutes, and it would have been all 
up with the young fellow.’ Are the boats 
safe, sir?’ 

“Yes, the boat-keepers pushed off a 
little way when the firing began in the 
forest, and when they heard the shouts of 
a large party of the enemy coming along 
the path, they went out almost into the 
middle of the creek ; and it was well they 
did, for many of the Malays came down 
through the path you cut, and would have 
riddled them with their spears had they 
been within reach. The boat-keepers 
acted very wisely; all of them got 
into the gig and towed the other boats 
astern, so that if the Malays came along, 
either in their prahus or in their boats, 
they could have cut them adrift and made 
a race of it down to the ship. 

“Well, I think that there is nothing 
more to be done here. The men may as 
well have a tot of grog served out, and 
then the sailors can march down to the 
landing-place and bring up the boats and 
take the guns and what ammunition you 
have left, on board. Mr. Morrison will 
go back with me to the ship; he has one 
of his arms broken by a ball from the 
prahus.” 

“TI did not know that he was wounded, 
sir ; he did not report it. I should not have 
sent him if I had known it.” 

“It is just as well as it is, Ferguson ; 
it will give me an opportunity of specially 
recommending him for promotion in my 
report. The assistant surgeon temporarily 
bandaged his arm when he roached tho 
ship.” 
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“Ts she afloat, sir?" 

“No; I want you back as soon as pos- 
sible. We shall have to get out the anchors 
and heave on them. We put on a full 
head of steam and drove her two or three 
hundred yards through the mud before 
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she finally brought up. 1 wanted to get 
as near to you as possible, in order to clear 
the woods round you.” 

By twoo’clock the whole ship's company 
were on board again, and set to work to 
get her off; but it was not until atter 


some hours’ exertion that the Serpent 
Was again afloat. She was at once turned 
round, steamed down to the mouth of the 
ereek, and cast anchor opposite the 
village. 

(To be continurd.y 
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Bree many hours had passed thc 

Captain's words proved correct. 
The clouds gathered over the Tors, and 
there was a tremendous storm a thon- 
sand feet above the Point. The light- 
ning flashed, and struck and splintered 
the rugged old masses of granite ; the 
thunder roared, and there was a per- 
fect deluge of rain; while down near 
the sea, though it was intensely hot, 
not a drop fell, and the evening came 
on soft and cool. 

“ Solly, my lad,” cried the Captain, 
rubbing his hands, “ we shall have the 
fall roaring before midnight; but don’t 
sit up to listen to it.” 

“ Cert'n’y not, sir,” 
sailor. 

“Your watch will begin at day- 
break, when you will hoist the signal 
for Captain Lawrence to see.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“And keep eye to westward on and 
off all day, to see if you can sight the 
frigate.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!" 

* And in the course of the morning 
you will go quietly round and tell the 
men to rendezvous here about eight, 
when you will serve out the arms.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!" 

“The good stout oak cudge!s I had cut, 


said the old 
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CHAPTER VITL -THE CAPTAIN'S PROPHECY, 


and if we're lucky, my lad, we shall have 
as nice and pleasant a fight as ever we two 
had in our lives.” 

“ Quite a treat, sir,’ said the old sailor; 
“and I hope we shall be able to pay our 
debts.” 

The Captain was in the hig 
all the evening, and he sho 


thest of glee 
< his son’ 
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came in the familiar 


‘Yes, father. Is anything 


No, my boy, right! Hear 


“ Wrong ? 


the fall 
“No, father; I was sound asleep.” 
“Open your window and put out your 


“*The water's coming down and booming like thunder.” 


Hand very warmly when they parted for 
ed. 

About one o'clock Nic was aroused froma 
deep sleep by a sharp knocking at his door. 


head, boy. The water's coming dowr 
and booming like thunder. Good-night.’ 

Nie slipped out of bed, did as he wa 
told, and, as he listened, there was thi 
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deep musical booming sound of the fall 
seeming to fill the air, while from one 
part of the ravine a low rushing noise 
told that the river must be pretty full. 

Nic stood listening for some time before 
closing his window and returning to bed, 
to lie wakeful and depressed, feeling a 
strange kind of foreboding, as if some 
serious trouble was at hand. It was not 
that he was afraid or shrank from the 
contest which might in all probability 
take place the next night, though he knew 
that it would be desperate’—for, on the 
contrary, he felt excited and quite ready 
to join in the fray ; but he was worried 
about his father, and the difficulty he knew 
he would have in keeping him out of 
danger. He was in this awkward position 
too: What he would like to do would be 
to get Solly and a.couple of their stoutest 
men to act as bodyguard to protect his 
father ; but if he attempted such a thing 
the chances were that the Captain would 
look upon it as cowardice, and order them 
off to the thick of the endgel play. 

Just as he reached this point he fell 
asleep. 

Nic found the Captain down first 
next morning, looking as pleased as a boy 
about to start for his holidays. 

“You're a pretty fellow,” he cried. 
“Why, I've been up hours, and went 
right to the falls. Pool's full, Nic, my 
boy, and the salmon are up, and it’s 
splendid, my lad.” 

“What is, father?” 

“Something else is coming up.” 

“What?” 

“Those scoundrels are on the qui vive. 
T was resting on one of the rough stone 
seats when, as I sat hidden among the 
trees, I caught sight of something on the far 
sideof the pool- a mancreeping cautiously 
down to spy out the state of the water.” 
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“Pete Burge, father?” cried Nic 
eagerly. 

“Humph! No; I hardly caught a 
glimpse of his face, but it was too short 
for that scoundrel; I think it was that 
thickset humpbacked rascal they call 
Dee.” 

“ And did he see you, father ?”” 

“No; I sat still, my boy, and watched 
till he slunk away again. Nic, lad, we 
shall have them here to-night, and we 
must be ready for them.” 

“Yes, father, if Captain Lawrence 
sends his men.” 

“Whether he does or no, sir. I can’t 
sit still and know that my salmon are 
being stolen. Come—breakfast! Oh, 
here's Solly. Here you, sir, what about 
those two signal flags? Hoist them 
directly.” 

“Run ‘em up, sir, as soon as it was 
light.” 

“Good. Then now keep a look-out for 
the frigate.” 

The day wore away with no news of 
the ship being in the offing, and the 
Captain began to fume and fret, so that 
Nic made an excuse to get away and look 
out, relieving Solly, stationing himself by 
the flagstaff and scanning the horizon till 
his eyes grew weary and his head ached. 

It was about six o’clock when he was 
summoned to dinner by Solly, who took 
his place, and Nie went and joined his 
father. 

“Needn’t speak,” said the old man 
bitterly; “I know: Lawrence hasn't 
come. We shall have to do it our- 
selves.” 

Nic was silent, and during the meal his 
father hardly spoke a word. 

Just as they were about to rise Solly 
entered the room, and the Captain turned 
to him eagerly. 
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“T was going to send for you, my man,” 
he said. “Captain Lawrence must be 
away, and we shall have to trap the 
scoundrels ourselves. How many men 
can we muster?” 

“Ten, sir.” 

“Not half enough,” said the Captain ; 
“but they are strong, staunch fellows, and 
we have right on our side. Ten against 
twenty or thirty. Long odds; but we've 
gone against heavier odds than that in 
our time, Solly.”” 

“ Ay, sir, that we have.” 

“ We’ must lie in wait and take them 
by surprise when they’re scattered. my 
lads. But what luck! what luck! Now 
if Lawrence had only kept faith with 
me we could have trapped the whole 

ng 
“Well, your honour, why not?” said 
Solly sharply. 

“Why not?” 

“ He'll be back before we want him.” 

“What?” cried Nic. ‘Is the frigate 
in sight ?”” 

“Tn sight, sir—and was when you left 
the signal station.” 

“No,” said Nic sharply; “the only 
vessel in sight then was a big merchant- 
man with her yards all awry.” 

“That's so, sir, and she gammoned 
me. The skipper’s had her streak painted 
out and a lot of her tackle cast loose, to 
make her look like a lubberly trader ; but 
it’s the frigate, as I made out at last, 
coming down with a spanking breeze, and 
in an honr’s time she'll be close enough 
in to send her men ashore.” 

‘The Captain sprang up and caught his 
son’s hand, to wring it hard. 

“Huzza, Nic!’ he cried excitedly. 
“ This is going to be a night of nights.” 

It was! 

(To be continued.) 
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(ose back after the vacation, we began 

the winter term in a more friendly spirit. 
Pocket-money was once more served out at 
regular intervals, and the feud against Fraser 
was forgotten. Mobsley was Mohican-mad, 
having read the hook through five more 
times during the holidays, and persuaded us 
in private to once more assume our beloved 
characters. Fraser had brought back a new 
“Kill-deer,” a ponderous catapult which 
would fire marbles. This was not often 
used, as we felt that firing away a real marble 
was a serious business, like letting off one of 
those big guns, each discharge of which 
costs an amount equal to an ordinary man’s 
yearly income. 

One change had taken place in our 
number. Brewer had left, and in his stead 
appeared a new fellow by the name of 
Spring. Being ® clumsy, raw-boned 
individual, with the mien and bearing of a 
calf, we called him “Gentle Spring,” an 
appellation which, to our disgust, he accepted 
as a compliment, and could never be made to 
understand that it was intended otherwise. 
Tt was an easy matter fora boy to distinguish 
himself in some way at Hanover House, and 
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CHAPTER VIII.—FORMATION OF THE FIRE BRIGADE, 
Spring’s peculiarity lay in the fact that he 
was the owner of a “‘ museum.” 


This museum he brought with him; it 
consisted of an old cigar-box, which, when 


thrown open to the public, was found to con 
tain half a dozen copper coins, some 
battered birds’ eggs, a centipede in a bottle 
of spirits, a little Indian god, and a glass eye. 
The last-named exhibit was the one which 
most awakened our interest ; we made grue- 
some inquiries as to whether it had ever 
‘‘been in anybody’s head? ”—whereupon 
“ Gentle Spring,” seeing the sensation which 
his possession excited, was tempted to 
affirm that it had belonged to a deceased 
relative. 

We knew this was a fiction, yet strove 
hard to believe that the statement was true. 

In giving these particulars, I may seem to 
be straying from my story, but, as the reader 
will presently discover, Spring’s ‘‘ museum” 
was instrumental in bringing about a fresh 
state of rivalry and conflicting intereste, 
which in turn led on to events calculated 
to shake our little society to its very 
foundations. 

On the first half-holiday the same old 
question cropped up once more, “ What 
shall we do?” Fraser had not forgotten 
the knockdown blows which he had received 
in trying to start a cricket club. He mude 
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some half-hearted suggestion that ‘ Perhaps 
Medlar might get us a field to play football 
in, if we asked him.” But the proposition 
was immediately met by a lively opposition. 
No fear!” answered Bowden. ‘Look 
here, Fraser, we don’t want any more of 
those rows and bothers we had last term, so 
no more of your cricket and football clubs. 
Let’s play ‘ Brigands.’” 


Once more we indulged in Fraser’s fearful 
game; and once more, «t the end of a 
short engagement, Wood was weeping, the 
twins fighting, Gale mending his face with 
stamp paper, and ‘Gentle Spring” inquir- 
ing in a dazed manner what had become of 
his collar and waistcoat. Evilently the 
sport was too violent, or we entered into it 
with too great enthusiasm ; it was abandoned, 
and once more we found ourselves on our 
beam-ends, so to speak, for want of some 
fresh recreation. All kinds of things were 
tried ; in view of the last term’s disaster, wo 
were forbidden in our play to run against 
the boards, and this put an end to such 
games as “Prisoner’s Base” and “ Catch 
Smugglers.” Mr. Soper was approached and 
requested to furnish some idea on the 
subject. 

Mr. Soper, be it said, was a man possess- 
ing a weak little body; with voice, and 
manner, and eyesight made to match. Mr. 
Soper thought the matter over, and then, 
with a knowing look, suggested “ Draughts,”” 
and it being objected to that this was an in- 
door pursuit, he pondered again, and then, 
peering over his spectacles, uttered the one 
word “ Hoops!” 

“‘ Soper's getting worse and worse,” sighed 
Fraser. “We ought to put him in ‘Gentle 
Spring's’ museum.” 

Once more it was reserved for poor Mobs- 
ley to get us out of the difficulty. 

Ican see him now, standing in a corner 
of the stable, with a wobegone look on his 
face, rubbing the strong-smelling contents 
of his little bottle on to his gums with the 
point of a grubby forefinger. 

‘*Chingachgook,’” said Fraser, “ what are 
we to do?” 

Everyone turned to listen, expecting 
something original, and in this they were 
not disappointed. The Great Snake of the 
Mohicans pushed the squeaky cork back into 
his little bottle, remarking casually, “ Let's 
sturt a fire brigade.” 

Everybody exploded, Simpson’s tuneful 
voic2 ringing high above the rest, like the 
hysterical screech of a beaten pig. 

“A fire brigade!” he squeaked; “what 
rot!” 

“it isn’t rot at all,” answered Mobsley, 
stoutly. “ Lots of places have private fire 
brigades; and why shouldn’t we?” 

“ But where's the engine to come from?” 
acked © Romulus.” 
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“Why, that wheelbarrow squirt thing 
that’s out in the yard; it only wants a bit of 
indiarubber tubing and a fresh nozzle, and 
it would do finely.” 

At this point it suddenly dawned upon fis 
that the suggestion was really worthy of our 
consideration. During the holidays Mr. 
Medlar had, in a manner and for reasons 
best known to himself, become possessed of 
a second-hand, portable watering tank for 
garden use. This consisted of a sort of iron 
tub mounted on a frame with wheels and 
handles like those of a wheelbarrow, and 
fitted with a hand pump, which, though at 
present slightly out of repair, could, as Mobs- 
ley said, with little trouble and expense be put 
once more in working order. 

Fraser was fired with the idea at once, and 
saw a mental vision of himself arrayed in 
a brass helmet, saving distressed damsels 
from a burning house, and bringing them 
down from a top-storey window, slung over 
his shoulder, amidst the cheers of an excited 
crowd. 

“Splendid!” he cried. 
fire brigade. There's really some object in 
that. We might save the whole place from 
being burnt down.” . 

We had never had any fear of fire before, 
and yet now it seemed astonishing that we 
should have gone on so long without taking 
some precautions against it— Any night,” 
Wood remarked, “‘ we might have been burnt 

in our beds "—and it was unanimously agreed 
to adopt Mobsley’s proposition. 


“We'll have a 


“ There's an amateur fire brigade at Tut- 
field,’’ said Simpson; ‘“ my pater always pre- 
sides at their annual dinner.” 

“ That's a good notion, too,” cried Bowden. 
“We'll have an annual dinner, or at all 


events a feed of some sort. Let's do that 
first, and then scttle about the brigade after- 
wards.” 

The matter, however, was deemed too 
serious to allow of such an unimportant 
detail as a dinner being considered first. 
We felt that the safety of life and property 
was at stake ; and Fraser, as usual, was red- 
hot to put the project into immediate execu- 
tion. 

Gale had greatly distinguished himself that 
morning in mental arithmetic, and he was 
deputed to ask permiesion to use the watering 
tank as an engine; Mobsley at the same time 
accompanying him to explain the project. 

Mr. Medlar was in a good humour; perhaps 
he thought it would be rather a good thing, 
when parents came to seo the place, to be 
able to mention casually that there was a 


fire brigade on the premises. At all events, 
hegave his consent, and the deputation retired 
with a rush to inform us of the result of their 
interview. 

Immediately all was excitement. The 
money for repairing the engine was promised 
in the most patriotic manner, and the next 
business was the election of officers. As in 
the case of the cricket club, it was tacitly 
understood that “everyone should be some- 
body,” and it was judged good policy to pro- 
pitiate the authorities by offering the 
captaincy to Mr. Soper. Mr. Soper’ was 
about a3 far removed from what would be 
one's usual ideas of a captain as the earth 
is from the planet Neptune; he wiscly de- 
clined the honour, but consented to be super- 
intendent, a post which, in this instance, 
might mean anything. 

Fraser was elected captain, having pre- 
viously offered the post to Bowden, but all 
the latter cared about was the annual dinner. 

In view of the success of the deputation, 
Mobsley was made sub-captain, and Gale 
chief engineer. The former used his in- 
fluence to have me made sergeant, a rank of 
which I was mightily proud ut the time, but 
afterwards rather regretted when “Gentle 
Spring,” who was only a corporal, and 
jealous of my superior position, asserted his 
independence by knocking me down, and 
breaking my favourite bone penholder. 

Bowden — styled himself“ inspectcr,” 
“Romulus” was “driver,” and the rest 
assumed other titles of a more or less im- 
portant nature. 

The question of dress was eagerly 
discussed. Wood wanted a photo- 
graph taken to send home to his 
people. We began by suggesting brass 
helmets, and blue coats with silver 
buttons; but it ended in Fraser, as 
captain, appropriating my policeman’s 
whistle, which, when we paraded, he 
hung round his neck, and this, by the 
way, was the only thing in the shape 
of uniform that the brigade ever pos- 
sessed. 

Under the directions of our ener- 
getic leader, we at once proceeded to 
business. Chief Engineer Unie under- 
took to procure the nozzle and bit 
of indiarubber hose requisite for put- 
ting the hand-pump in working order ; 
while the rest of us collected half-a- 
dozen empty fruit and meat cans, to 
which we fitted cord-handles; and 
having filled them with water, hung 
them up on the pegs in the cloak- 
room, in imitation of a row of fire- 
buckets. 

This occupied all our free time for 
that day, but we retired to rest feel- 
ing that the house and its occupants 
were in a good deal safer position than they 
had been on the previous night. It was re- 
marked at supper that Superintendent Soper 
had had his hair cut, which we all attributed 
to a natural desire on the undermaster’s part 
to do justice to his new rank by an extra 
smartness of appearance. 

On the following morning, howsver, there 
was trouble. Somehow, in this world, when- 
ever any work is undertaken for the public 
welfaxe, evil-minded people are bound to rise 
up and do all they can to hinder, and, if pos- 
sible, prevent its progress. The day-boys 
objected to our water-cans hanging on their 
hat pegs, and consequently threw them down, 
and played football with themin the stable. In 
addition to this, “ Gentle Spring,” still smart- 
ing with jealousy, informed other fellows of 
“young Dean’s cheek in being a sergeant ¢ >> 
whereupon half-a-dozen juvenile ruffians 
hunted me into a corner, pulled my hair 
threw my cap over the wall, and pinched nig 
till my arms were black and blue. 

At length the boarders once ware had the 


premises to themselves; the battered cans 
were collected, and this time hidden away 
in a dark hole under the stairs, only to be 
brought out when required ; and Fraser gave 
us orders for the day. 


Superintendent Soper. 


“We shan’t have time for o drill this 
afternoon,” he said, “but while the chief 
engineer mends the engine, we'll have an 
instruction clags up in the loft.” 

A“ class sounded rather ominous. Wood 
asked whether we should have marks, to 
which the captain answered, “No, you ass!” 
and, taking his seat on an old box, called 
upon us to give him our attention. 

“In case of an alarm of fire,” he began, 
“the first thing you must do is to rush down 
and assembleinthe yard. Inspector Bowden 
and five men would carry the buckets, Chief 
Engineer Gale and the two Joneses would 
man the engine, and I should assume general 
directions.’” 

“Supposing some one was upstairs, and 
couldn’t get down,” suggested Simpson, 
“how should we save them without ladders 
or a fire-escape?” 

“ Well,” answered the captain, “ supposing, 
now, that it was Miss Trigg; we'd get a 
blanket or a counterpane, and hold it out under 
the window, and I should say, ‘ Miss Trigg, 
don’t be afraid ; jump, and we'll catch you!” 

“Jerusalem!” murmured ‘ Romulus,” 
“supposing she jumped wide, and came down 
on our heads ; she’d break our necks!” 

“The best joke would be to get old Mark 
to jump into the blanket,” said Bowden. 
“When we got him there we wouldn’t let 
him out until we'd given the old beggar a 
good tossing.” 

The idea of Mr. Medlar being tossed in o 
blanket in front of his burning residence 
struck us as rather fine; we had had no 
idea that fire-brigade work afforded such 
opportunities for enjoyment, and we almost 
wished that a conflagration would take place 
that very afternoon. Fraser, however, re- 
garded the movement in a more serious light, 
and went on to give us further instructions 
as to how the brigade should act in case of 
a“ call.” 

“Now then,” he concluded, “ I’m going to 
ask some questions to see if you all under- 
stand what I mean. Driver Jones, what 
should you do if you woke up in the night 
and found tha‘ the place was on fire?” 

“ Well,” anew +red “ Romulus ”’ briskly, “I 
should jump up, alarm the rest of the 
brigade, collar hold of a blanket to toss 
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people in, rush downstairs, fill the engine 
with water, drag it oat—-” 

“Oh yes! you would, wouldn’t you?” 
interrupted “ Remus” sotto voce... . “I'll 
tell you what Arthur’d do if he found the 
place was on fire. He'd just stick his head 
under the bedclothes !” 

At this point “ Romulus’? turned and 
thumped the speaker on the head; the 
brothers straightway seized each other. 
Captain Fraser, Inspector Bowden, and 
other members of the brigade in turn fell 
upon the combatants; the whole party 
rolled together on the floor of the loft, while 
from the centre of this mass of struggling 
humanity rose muffled exclamations of— 

“ Shut up, Arthur.” . . . “ Well, you shut 
up.” ... “You began it.” .. . “I didn’t.” 

. “You did” .. ., ete. etc., and so ended 
Fraser's class. 

The next afternoon we assembled for our 
first actual parade and drill. Gale had got 
his pump into working order, though in one 
way its performance was a trifle erratic, and 
resembled Fraser’s bugle. For some reason 
the sucker did not always act; you might 
work away at the lever for half a minute 
with no result, and then the water would 
suddenly come out with a rush. 

Superintendent Soper was asked to be in 
command on this occasion; but learning 
that the engine was to be really filled with 
water, he seemed anxious to give it a wide 
berth ; and did not put in an appearance. 

Of what subsequently happened I can 


only say that it was entirely unpremeditated. 
Firemen, I suppose, should be ready for any 
emergency, and prepared to act with cool- 
ness and judgment, whatever may take place ; 
still, it must be remembered that we were but 
raw recruits. 

Fraser had drawn up a splendid “idea.” 
The engine and six cans were filled with 
water, and placed in the yard; the brigade 
were then to assemble at their desks in the 
schoolroom; at an unexpected moment 
Fraser would blow his whistle, and inform 
us what part of the premises was on fire, 
when we should turn out, rush to the spot 


_with all possible speed, and commence 


operations. 

The alarm was given, and it was the 
stable that was burning. We swept out of 
the schoolroom like a whirlwind; the water 
carriers seized their cans; and Driver Jones, 
with the assistance of his brother and Chief 
Engineer Gale, brought the engine along at 
ahand gallop. So far sogood. Arriving on 
the scene of action, Inspector Bowden and 
his men drew up in a line, awaiting further 
orders, while tl.e captain gave the word for 
the engine to commence playing on a certain 
portion of the building. Chief Engineer Gale 


began working his lever, but at first with no . 


result. “Romulus” turned the hose to see 
what was the matter, and in so doing 
neglected to point the nozzle in the right 
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direction; the next instant a stream of 
water suddenly spurted out and flew with 
great accuracy and considerable violence 
into the engaging countenance of “Gentle 
Spring.” The latter, believing that this was 
done on purpose, promptly retaliated by 
throwing the contents of his can over Driver 
Jones,and in another moment, instead of fight- 
ing the flames, we were fighting each other. 

Words can scarcely describe the combat 
which ensued. Inspector Bowden and his 
party charged the engine, discharging the 
contents of their buckets as they advanced. 
Chief Engineer Gale, however, working his 
hose and lever as though it were a machine 
gun, repulsed and routed them; everyone 
was drenched to the skin, including the 
captain, who thoughtlessly ventured into 
the line of fire when endeavouring to stop 
the conflict. 

How long the engagement might have 
lasted, it would be difficult to say; but just 
at a critical moment, when Simpson had 
been dragged to the ground, and “ Romulus "’ 
was deliberately attempting to overturn the 
whole contents of the engine over him, 
Superintendent Soper appeared on the 
scene, and with some difficulty restored order. 

We did the best we could to dry our things 
by the schoolroom fire, but the s{perinten- 
dent insisted on most of us going upstairs 
to change, and our appearance at tea in 
Sunday coats let the cat out of the bag. Mr. 
Medlar got some inkling of what had 
happened, and we were forbidden, for the 
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future, to put water in the engine unless 
there was an actual necessity for so doing. 
This mandate caused our interest in the 


fire brigade to wane. What was the good of 


- a fire engine, we wanted to know, unless we 


could squirt water with it? ‘ Romulus,” 
however, hit on the brilliant idea of turning 
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it into a sort of velocipede or chariot, in 
which one boy, sitting in the water tank, was 
bowled along at a furious speed down the 
garden path. This amusement had been in 
progress but a short time one afternoon, 
when a specially rapid run ended in a grand 
smash-up in the entrance to the playground. 
The engine lost a wheel, a good portion of 
the gate post was carried away in splinters, 
and “Gentle Spring,’ who happened to te 
the passenger, was flung out with gr 
violence, and bit the dust in the middle of 
the playground. We replaced the wheel, 
and mended the gate post by rubbing earth 
over the scars. Spring’s face, however, 
which had suffered by coming into contact 
with the gravel, was not so easy to repair. 
We were forced to go to Miss Trigg for 
medical aid; the catastrophe had to be 
described, and the order was issued for- 
bidding us to use the tire engine cxeept for 
strictly legitimate purposes. 


‘FRE's a small trick, not generally known in 
this country, I fancy, which will produce 
a good deal of fun anda large expenditure of 
breath before it is accomplished. Get an 
ordinary wine-bottle, or perhaps a white 
glass gin-bottle is better, because it can be 
seen through, and the fact thatit is in no 
way prepared will be self-evident. See, how- 
ever, that it is quite dry inside, especially i in 
the neck. This, with the cork of an ordinary 
medicine phial, will be all the apparatus you 
require. You may exhibit the trick something 
after this manner, as a little appropriate 
“ patter” will always add éclat to the simplest 
joke. 
es Ladies and gentlemen, I have here a 
bottle, entirely unprepared in any way, save 
thatit once was the dwelling-place of spirits — 
vin, in fact, or, as spirits generally take some 
Christian name, Old Tom. I have also a simall 
cork, so small that it will easily drop through 
the neck into the interior of the bottle ''— 
here drop the cork in, to show that what you 
state is really a fact, and then, reversing the 
bottle, secure the cork again in your hand. 
“So simple, is it not? But wait a moment. 
Watch me; I will lay this little cork just 
inside the neck of the bottle, thus "— holding 
the bottle horizontally, and suiting the action 
to the words. ‘ And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, the spirit of Old Tom is still so strong 
that I defy any one of you to blow that little 
cork farther into the bottle. You doubt my 
words? Very well, who will try? You, sir? 
Good! Hold the bottle horizontally, about 
three or four inches from your mouth, and 
blow (see illustration). Ah! hit you in the 
eye, did it? Old Tom is very determined. 
you see,” as the cork, instead of entering: 
the bottle, flies back in a mysterious manner, 
either striking the blower in the face, or dis- 
appearing over his shoulder. 

There is really no secret in the trick, and 
the result, though at first sight extraordinary, 
is only a natural result, in this way: the 
bottle, in the first instance, is full of air in 
an uncompressed condition ; when you blow 
at the cork, which does not nearly fill the 
orifice of the neck, some of your breath passes 
the sides of the cork into the interior of the 
bottle, compressing the air already there ; this 
se king to expand again, rushes back through 

the neck and drives the cork out before it 
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It must have been about two days after 
this, that Fraser made a discovery, which, 
though of n trifling nature, was not without 
interest, especially when viewed by tie light 
of subsequent events. 

Thave already said that down the right- 
hand side of the garden ran a thick shrub- 
bery, behind which was the wall dividing 
Mr. Medlar’s premises from those of old 
Greenaway. In about the centre of this 
wall was an old door, the original object of 
which we could not determine, as we had 
never seen it used, or even opened. The 
shrubbery itself was supposed to be cut of 
bounds, but here it was that © Hawkey 

“ Chingachgook,” and myself were wont to 
roam and enact scenes from our favourite 
book; the chance of being caught on for- 
bidden ground giving a certain spice of 
reality to our imaginary adventure. 

On the afternoon in question, we were 
ing about among the trees and bushes, 
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with considerable force. It is curious how 
confident some people will be that they can 
blow the cork in, and what an immense 
umount of breath they expend in their en- 
deavours. 

While you have the bottle handy, there is 
another little experiment you can try. Hold 
the bottle vertically by the neck about two 
inches in front of a iighted candle, and then, 
if you try to blow the candle out, aiming 
directly at the flame through the sides of 
the bottle, as it were, you will do so easily, 
though at first glance it seems impos=ible, the 
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bottle forming a screen for the candle. But 
in practice, your puff of breath seems to cling 
round the sides of the bottle till it comes 
directly in front of the flame, when it extin- 
guishes it. 

One more experiment while you have the 
candle handy. Make a cone of a sheet of paper 
by twisting it up as grocers do when forming a 
sugar bag ; let the mouth be some four inches 
in diameter. You had better pin it so that it 
won't come undone. Now tear off the point, 
leaving a hole of a quarter-of-an-inch dia- 
meter, and, handing it to scme one, ask 
him to blow out the candle through it, using 


when “Hawkeye” halted suddenly before 
the door, and in a mysterious manner 
beckoned us to approach. 

“ Some one's been using this door,” 
said; “look at that.” 

There were bright marks on the rusty 
bolt of the lock, and on some soft eaith at 
our feet was the impression of a man’s boot. 

“Do the Maquas dare to leave the print 
of their moccasins in these woods ?”’ quoted 
Mobsley. 

“Seems like it,” answered “ Hawkeye.” 
“Tt must be Brewer, or perhaps old Green- 
away himself. But what should they want 
here? I don't believe this door’s ever been 
opened before.” 

We all three gazed at the footprint, but 
were completely at a loss to say how it had 
come there. Even the wisdom of * Chingach- 
yxook"’ could not account for its appear- 
ance. 


he 


(To &- continued.) 


the small end as the mouthpiece. In nine 
cases out of ten people will point the cone 
directly at the candle; and if they do, they 
may blow till they are blew in the face (to 
make a wretched joke), and produce no effect ; 
but if they lower or raise the cone till either 
the upper or lower rim is in a line with the 
flame, and then blow, out goes the candle. 
The explanation of this is that the breath, 
on leaving the mouth, clings to the walls of 
the cone, and leaves its rim in the form of a 
ring ; @ portion of this ring must therefore 
come in contact with the flame in order to ex- 
tinguish it. It is as well to cut the mouth of 
the cone even with a pair of scissors, or, if it 
is preferred, an ordinury funnel may be used 
in place of the paper cone. 
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NO TALE. 


L 

‘THERE once was a monkey that had no tail, 
Down in the dumps was he; 

His tears, 'tis sald, would fill a pail, 
Down in the dumps was he; 

He could not play his monkey pranks— 
Sneh was his misery— 

His kindest friend ne’er won his thanks, 
Down in the dumps was he. 


IL e. 
Oue day inspiration came to his brain, 
Gind of heart was he; 
He thonght of a way a tail to gain, 
+ Wanton was his glee. 
He chopped off a neighbour's “ narrative,” 
And took it to his tree; 
:* With a tail,” he said, “tis joy to live” ; 
Glad of heart was he. 


Mm 


But, oh ! the tail would not stick on, 
Deep in the dumps sank he; 
Ani soon his merry mood was gone, 
Doecp in the dumps sank he. 
Robbing a neighbour of a tail 
Eased not his misery— 
I deeds, ah! eure did never avail, 
Deep in the dumps died he 
Rictanp W, Mourn, 


—onKoo— 


Q-= of the seas were so steep that I had to 
\D ease her up to meet them, but I did not 
lose a chance, and by nine o'clock Beachy 
Head was fairly under our lee, and East- 
bourne, which looked almost deserted, as if 
the inhabitants were not yet awake, was 
passed soon after. 

Then, keeping well off the low, sandy 
shore of Pevensey Bay, with its ruined castle 
in the background, and the ugly martello 
towers planted along at intervals, giving 
one the idea that some gigantic child had 
been playing with pails-full of sand, which 
he had left turned over on the sea shore, 
we made good progress, for she was running 
well; and keeping her about two miles off the 
land, we reached Hastings a little after 
eleven, and there we ran in closer, and I 
steamed slowly about while the mate went 
ashore with a boatman for some provisions 
we had forgotten at Newhaven, and he also 
took the water-keg to refill. 

This took an hour or more, and it was 
230 by the time we reached Dungeness, 
with its lights and big fog-horn, looking like 
a penny trumpet belonging to the same 
giant child who made the sand forts at 
Pevensey. 

That important meal, dinner, was for- 
tunately over, and the things washed and 
pat away before we reached there, for 
suddenly we ran into a strong tide rip, and 
took a golid lump of water aboard before I 
could ase her up; we soon got rid of that, 
however, and kept her going. 

The wind continued fresh, and there were 
plenty of vessels in the channel to keep us 
company. 

As soon as we were well round the point, 
the water got smoother; and keeping well 
avay from Romney Marshes, 1 steered a 
straight course for Dover, and we passed 
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Folkestone some distance out, and by five 
o'clock were abreast of Dover Harbour. 

A heavy bank of cloud had been coming 
up astern very rapidly, and the mate, who 
was busy getting tea ready. was rather 
inclined to finish the day's run here; but 
thinking perhaps it might blow over, and 
as I wanted to get as far as possible that 
night, we kept jogging along and had onr 
tea under way. 

By this time it was getting dark, and the 
cloud-bank, rushing up at great speed, broke 
with a heavy squall and a downpour of rain. 

With the rain, the night seemed to come 
on apace, and by six o'clock, when we 
rounded the South Foreland, it looked like 
another dirty night in store for us. 

The mate evidently did not relish the idea 
of spending it afloat, and wet and cold as it 
was, I did not hanker after it much; so we 
held a meeting, and he proposed we should 
stop at Deal; but I pointed out to him that, 
as there was no shelter there, we must either 
return to Dover, or go on to Ramsgate. 

I, personally, felt more inclined to push on 
for Ramsgate, and so the motion was carried, 
and the mate lit our side-lights, and hung 
the white light on the funnel, all ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion, as they say at sea. 

There was quite a crowd of vessels in the 
Downs, and one or two lngrers crossed our 
course as they left the ships in the otting on 
various errands, but I kept inshore of most 
of them as we spun past Deal, with 
its old-fashioned wooden fish-sheds on the 
beach, and the light at the pier-head looking 
like a great red eye in the gathering gloom. 

Occasionally, over the starboard bow, we 
caught a glimpse of the flash from the Gull 
Stream lightship, and low down on the 
water we fancied we could see the red light 
on the east pier-head at Ramsgate. 
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Then the rain came on again, cutting off 
all distant view of anything; it hadevidently 
set in for a wet night, and we gave up ail 
further idea of getting past Ramsgate that 
evening. 

Keeping a wide berth off the shore after 
passing Sandown Castle, I steered wide off 
the Sandwich flats; and as near as I could 
reckon in the dark, I thought we were inside 
or to the west of Ramsgate channel, which 
proved to be the case; for, keeping my eve 
tixed on the Ramsgate lights, 1 did not 
notice the Rattler buoy in the dark until 
nearly on top of it. 

The mate caught sight of it at the same 
moment, and gave a yell as I jammed the 
wheel over, and we rushed past its rusty side 
not more than a yard or so off. 

“That's a jolly near touch of ending the 
eruise rather suddenly,” said the mate, 
looking back at it as it rolled on the swell 
astern. 

“Yes, I thought we were inshore of it,” 
said I; “ but it’s so dark, one can hardly sce 
anything, especially after looking at the 
lights ahead; but a miss is as good as a 
mile, so they say, and we shall be in the 
harbour soon.” 

But now the rain came down harder than 
ever, and cut off all view of the entrance ; it 
was almost as thick as a for, and we had to 
ease up, so that it was past eight o'clock 
before we got inside, and, as the mate 
figuratively remarked, “pulled down the 
blinds,” or, in other words, raked the tire 
out, got some fendoffs over the side, and 
then, wet and dirty, climbed up one of the 
Tusty vertical iron ladders that lead to tle 
quay-side above; when, afterarefreshing wash 
and a hot supper, we turned in, quite satis 
fied with ourselves at having made a pood 
run, for so small a boat, of ubout seventy tive 
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miles in rather adverse circumstances with 
regard to weather. 

The next day proved fine and sunny —the 
previous night's rain had cleared the air; but, 
somehow or other, the bed puiled very 
strongly that morning, and we did not turn 
out much before breakfast-time, and the rest 
of the morning was spent in cleaning up the 
engine, getting more coal and water aboard, 
and tidying up generally. 

The town was full of visitors, and most of 
them were to be found sunning themselves on 
the beach, and promenuding about; and the 
mate, being inclined for that method of exer- 
cise, departed to do likewise, and so, when all 
was ready, I went in search.and found him not 
far distant from a restaurant where luncheons 
were in full swing, sowe joinel the motley 
crew, and the morning sped away in a very 
pleasant manner, and two o’clock found us 
still at Ramsgate. 

It was time we got away, so we strolled 
down to the harbour again, and proceeded to 
get steam on her without delay; but when 
all was in readiness for starting, there was 
no mate. 

I could not leave the launch, now under 
steam, to go in search again for that volatile 
individual, and reckoned that the bright 
dresses and other attractions had lured him 
away from his seafaring duties, so blew our 
syren, which, although only a brass one, 
evidently had a stronger voica and proved 
more attractive than the others, for presently 
he lounged up, with some remark about not 
knowing it was time to start. 

Having got him safely on board once more, 
we let go our warps, and steamed out of the 
harbour by three o’clock. 

We steamed merrily along, making tracks 
for the North Foreland; and kecping a good 
berth from the shore tv avoid the rocks, 
were off the Longnose buoy in less than an 
hour. 

Merry Margate, with its crowded jetty, was 
passed soon sfter; various handkerchiefs 
were fluttering in the wind as we steamed by, 
and many were the responsive shrieks the 
tender-hearted mate sent back by our syren 
in reply, and he suggested landing there also ; 
but good counsel on the skipper's part 
prevailed, and the jetty, with its attractions, 
was gradually left astern, the mate's gaze 
being fondly fixed upon it until it finally 
disappeared below the horizon. 

Keeping a course for Warden Point on the 
Isle of Sheppey, through the Gore Channel, 
we got up to it about 6 p.m. 

The mate got tea realy, and we decided 
to run across to the sheltered anchorage 
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off Leigh instead of stopping at Sheer- 
ness. 

1 left it to the mate's option, and he settled 
for Leigh, not knowing the place. and evidently 
under the impression that it was as lively a 
town as Margate; and so we kept on outside 
Grain Spit Sand, and then ran her through 
the Swatchway, inside the Jenkin, and right 
across to Leigh, where we brought up to our 
anchor about eight o'clock. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the mate 
was sadly disappointed with the place, and 
remarked, “ What a hole to get into!” 

I laugiied, and said it was a pity he did 
not appreciate the beauties of Nature more ; 
but he yot the best of it, after all, by insisting 
on walking me three miles into Southend, 
just to see if it was a bit more cheerful 
there. 

It was late, when, after walking the three 
miles back again, as we had missed the last 
train, we turned in, thoroughly tired out. 

Late to bed and early to rise was the motto 
we had to follow, so eight o'clock the next 
morning found us once again on_ board, 
breakfast over, and steam just beginning to 
make; and in less than half an hour we 
were steaming away over the Flats, with a 
strony ebb tide and a rattling breeze from 
the S.W. against us. 

I kept her up along the north shore, just 
clear of the Chapman Sands, until reaching 
the Pile lighthouse, and then sheered away 
across until near the edge of the Blythe, 
over which the tide was rushing like o 
sluice. 

The weather had kept bright up till then ; 
but as we got to the top of Sea Reach, I 
noticed a mass of heavy black clouds ahead, 
working and twisting about in a very 
onfinous manner, and remarked to the mate 
we were in for a heavy squall. 

He got our oilskins out, and put away 
all loose articles into the lockers, and also 
rigged up the forward hood again, which we 
had taken down, and by the time we were 
abreast of the “Ovens” buoy it was upon 
us. 

Although not yet noon, it suddenly grew 
as black as night—so much so, that I could 
hardly see to steer clear of some barges 
brought up in the tideway ahead. Then 
came a vivid flash of lightning, and then 
another, with heavy thunder, and the rain 
commenced to fall in simple sheets of water. 
We certainly had our oilskins on, but in less 
than tive minutes we were over our boots in 
water, and it splashed up until we were 
pretty well soaked. 

‘The mate was rather alarmed at the state 


of things, and suggested anchoring for 4 
time, as it was only when the lightning 
flashed that we could see anything; but I 
thought it better to steam ahead and get 
through it as quickly as we could. The water 
rose rapidly in the launch, and although I 
used the steam ejector, we had to bale as 
well to keep it under. 

« It's only an autumn shower,” I sang out; 
«it will soon be over.” 

The mate smiled a solemn smile as the 
lightning flashed, and evidently had a 
different opinion, but conversation drooped 
under the circumstances. The wind blew with 
such force that we seemed to inake no head- 
way through the water; but presently it 
slackened down, the storm cleared off, and 
we could see the clouds twisting and turning 
astern of us, and we were left, wet and soaked, 
close to Gravesend. 

“T’'m jolly glad,” remarked the mate, as 
he took his oilskins off, “ we didn’t meet that 
earlier on the coast. ‘There would have been 
a fearful sea running with that squall. My 
feet are soaking wet, and I’m altogether 
damp.” 

So we made fast to the landing-stage at 
the town pier, drew the fire, and left the 
launch in charge of a boatman, and went 
ashore to purchase some socks and dry our 
things. 

Dry feet and a hot dinner at one of the 
numerous hotels in the town made us feel 
much more comfortable, and we sat and 
dried up gradually until nearly three o'clock, 
and then made our way back to the pier 
again, and got steam on her for the last of 
the run. 

We were fortunate in having no more rain ; 
and with a good pressure on, we raced along 
past sleepy Greenhithe, with the Worcester 
training ship standing well out against the 
dark background of trees, and then on past 
Erith, with the topsail barges and steamers 
getting more numerous as we advanced, and 
so past grimy Blackwall and Greenwich, and, 
threading our way in and out between the 
vessels and boats in the crowded Pool, were 
once again in the heart of London. 

Evening was drawing in as we left the 
smoke of the City behind us. The mate got 
tea ready and lit the lamps, and by eight 
o'clock Teddington was reached, and our 
trip was at an end. 

Considering the fog and wet weather 
experienced, we had enjoyed ourselves very 
well; and although we had not hurried in 
way, we had done the trip of some 
miles in a fairly quick time of steaming 
for that size of boat. 


A STORY 


“Wor a living soul—not if they cut meinto 

4X collops!”” Sandy kept enjoining on 
himself as he raced home, all in a glow from 
this strange adventure. “I'll bite out my 
tongue before I let on.” ‘ 

The Schoolmaster's secret, the Pirate’s 
secret, was Sandy's secret now—one that 
would give him more trouble to keep than he 
had had in finding it out. How hard the 
temptation to blab what he knew, if only to 
show that he had been right about there 
being a secret! Half a dozen times before 
he went to sleep that evening, he longed to 
le able to take his brother into confidence. 
But Sandy had promised. 

Next day he still held his tongue, itching 
a3 it was to proclaim the secret. Mr. Peebles 
had a kindly talk with him in private, when 
Sandy repeated his assurances of trust- 
worthiness. Perhaps to encourage this new 
confederate by showing confidence in his 
discretion, the master sent him to the bank 
to cash a cheque filled up in Mr. Peebles’ 
own hand, and signed with a crooked sprawl 
less illegible than some other signatures. 

“What's that?” cried Alec Todd, as Sandy 
made a dash through the playground with 
the strip of coloured paper in his hand. 

“Nane of your business!’ answered he, 
bat could not prevent Alec holding his arm 
long enough to read the signature, J. Rutson. 

“An awfu’ bad writer, that,” was Alec’s 
only comment at the time. 

But when Sandy came back from his errand, 
he found the school once more roused by 
curiosity. He could not deny having brought 
some notes paid to the master on order of 
Mr. Rutson; and Alec knew enough about 
cheques and notes to start, on this trans- 
action, a new theory of the secret. 

“He's been and bribed the maister to win 
his election.” 

“Hoo d’ye ken he hasna’ been buying a 
calf or a cuddy like yersel’?”’ rejoined Sandy. 

“ But ye aye said there was a secret atween 
then.” 

“I ken a’ aboot it,” Sandy was provoked 
into declaring. 

“Eh? What is’t? Tell us, Sandy!” 

“Speir nae questions, and ye'll be tell’t 
nae lees,”’ was all they could get out of him. 
To Alec and everybody, privately pressing 
him to say what he knew, he would only 
vurst out laughing, till at length they came 
to take it that there was no secret worth 
knowing. 

No one guessed what pain it was to Sandy, 
the keeping to himself of such @ discovery, 
not to mention the hypocrisy of treating it 
aghtly to divert suspicion. He sometimes 
felt as if it would be a relief to go down alone 
to the river and whisper oyer the ebbing tide, 
“ Mr. Rutson is learning to read and write,” 
since to no human ears might he communi- 
cate this important scandal. But he locked 
i: safe in his breast, and by-and-by the habit 
of reticence became easier to him. There 
vas a satisfaction in feeling that he had held 
his tongue against all temptation. He could 
laugh in his sleeve, thinking to himself what 
a secret he had to let out, if he chose. 

Long before the holidays, his schoolfellows 
had forgotten all about there having been 
any secret. Then came the great day of 
tablie examination, when the members of 
tne School Board and other local dignitaries 
sat in state to hear the school put through 
its performances. In the course of this 
ceremony the elder boys had to hand books 
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to the great people, that they might duly 
follow the reading. It fell to Sandy to offer 
Mr. Rutson his; as he did so, our young 
friend could not restrain a slight smile, and 
had half a mischievous mind to turn the book 
upside down, to eee if his illiterate serior 
would know the difference. 

Mr. Rutson took it with grave composure, 
making haste to tix his eyes on the page at 
the place dutifully pointed out by Sandy. 
But presently he stole a look towards the boy, 
who was never quite sure that this School 
Board member had not winked at him. 

Next came speechifying by the gentlemen, 
with the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. 
Peebles, who was leaving Letham for a large 
school in Edinburgh, a promotion generally 
voted well deserved, though all were sorry to 
lose him, even those idle laddies who had 
sometimes writhed under his tawse, and they 
might be sorrier still when the new school- 
master came to make his methods felt. But 
to Sandy Veitch the change made no matter, 
as this would be the last of his school days. 

Sandy was not a little astonished to find 
Mr. Rutson, in turn, getting up to speak; he 
was even concerned for this gentleman, in 
whose want of learning he took such u pri- 
vate interest. But in a minute or so, he grew 
relieved to find that a man could use his 
tongue without being a great hand at reading 
or writing. The Pirate, for once dressed in 
a. long-tailed coat and such hke, played his 
part as patron well enough. After the first 
two or three sentences, which stumbled off 
not more lamely than those of other local 
orators, he soon got his footing, and went on 
in the sensible straightforward way of a man 
who knows what he is talking about. Instead 
of dealing with vague generalities and morali- 
ties, he told his hearers about the Fiji Islands, 
where he had spent a great part of his life. 
He described their rich vegetation, how fruits 
and flowers grew wild there to make every 
part of these islands like a garden or & 
greenhouse at home. He gave an account of 
the warlike natives, who had been so quickly 
tamed from their fierce cannibalism and 
brought to live quietly under British govern- 
ment. He showed what chances there were 
for white men to make fortunes out there by 
industry and enterprise; and he grew quite 
eloquent in telling how many Englishmen 
and Scotchmen were found in the most out- 


of-the-way parts of the world, teaching les. 


sons of religion and civilisation learned in 
the schools which are such a blessing to our 
land, though schoolboys may not know it 
while going through the education that 
makes them different from savages and can- 
nibals. 

The Pirate quite worked himself up in 
the course of his oration, and spoke perhaps 
longer than he had intended. Whatever 
the grown-up audience thought of it, the 
boys and girls voted this the best speech of 
the day. Nor was their approval lessened 
by the announcement with which it ended, 
that Mr. Rutson proposed to present the 
school with the beginning of a library of 
books of travel and other instructive works, 
so that, as he said, its pupils should not only 
learn to read, but have something worth 
reading. Of all the youngsters who loudly 
applauded this promise, only one guessed 
how the donor of good books would have 
given ten times as many to be able to read 
them as well as a clever schoolboy. 

The examination was over, and Sandy 
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carried off the first prize for writing. This 


having been duly inspected by his cronies, 
he was hurrying away to show it at home, 
when Mr. Rutson beckoned him to an empty 
corner of the playground. 

“ Well, you have not said a word to any- 
one about what you heard that night?” 

“ Not a cheep!” 

“Very good. There’s something in a lad 
that knows how to hold his tongue. And 
you can use your legs, too?” 

“Fine that!’ smiled Sandy, wondering 
what the gentleman was driving at. His 
next question seemed equally disconnected. 

“In the holidays, you won’t have so much 
to do—what time of the day have you mest 
to yourself ?”” 

“ After my dinner.” 

“Good. Can you come to my house every 
afternoon, at two, and bring me a daily 


paper?” 

“A paper?” said Sandy with twinkling 
eyes. 

“Yes. D'ye think I can’t read it, you 


young rascal? I want you to bring two 
copies, mind that. And a weekly paper on 
Saturdays.” 

“All right, sir,” answered Sandy, from a 
grinning schoolboy becoming a lad of 
business, whose first concern must be to 
oblige customers. 

“And you are to bring them yourself, 
mind —nobody else.” 

So next afternoon, Sandy betook himself 
to the Tower, with two copies of the “ Scots- 
man” under his arm. He was tickled by 
the idea of the two copies, by which he 
supposed Mr. Rutson meant to give forth 
double assurance that he was able to make 
use of them. As he approached the house, 
something else tickled him. Over the door 
was carved in stone the half-defaced crest 
of the former owners, the head of a strange 
beast, variously identified by boys like Sandy 
as a lion, a boar, or a ram, round which once 
ran a motto in some foreign language. The 
latter had now been cut away, andon a new 
scroll was inserted this brand-new device, 
Honesty 1s tHE Best Poitcy. Below came 
the new laird’s name, JonatHan Rutson. 

Sandy laughed to himself, remembering 
whose hand had set the copy for this in- 
scription. Then, as he stood chuckling, a 
growl drew his attention to an arbour near 
the garden gate, where the Pirate appeared 
on the look-out for him. He turned off to 
this arbour, which contained a table and 
two chairs ; and on the table was a cake and 
a jug of milk. 

“It’s a hot day; sit down and help your- 
eelf,” was his welcome. ‘“ Have you brought 
two papers? That’s right! Well, now, I’m 
going to read one of ‘em out, and I want 
you to keep an eye on the other, and tell me 
if I go wrong anywhere, d’ye see?” 

Sandy saw now, and was more tickled 
than ever at the idea of his playing holiday 
schoolmaster to a pirate. He sat down on 
the edge of a chair, while Mr. Rutson pre- 
pared himself for the exercise in view by 
taking off his coat and fixing on his nose a 
large pair of spectacles. Laying out one 
paper unfolded before Sandy, he hoisted the 
other like a sail, pinned up against the side 
of the arbour. 

“T am going to read the big lines first, 
that we may see what’s best worth reading 
in the small print.” he explained. Then, 
standing up to it like a man, in his shirt 
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sleeves, and keeping his finger on the place, 
he began with the first prominent headline, 
“The Police of Turkey.” 

“It's ‘policy,’ corrected Sandy, “ not 
“police.” 

“Didn't I say so? Tizere will be no police 
in Turkey, or they wouldn’t massacre people. 
I don’t want to hear about Turkey. The 
next one sounds better-—Great Fire at New 
York. We'll read all that.” 

Slowly and carefully, the School Board 
member spelt his way through the whole 
paragraph, and when he reached the end 
turned a beaming face cf triumph on sandy, 
him what he thought of it. 

ly scholar had evidently much 
improved under Mr. Peebles’ tuition, and 
Sandy, following him, had found only a few 
$s to point out, as he tried to do 
in the way of deferential suggestion, but 
sometimes could hardly help laughing out- 
right. 

Mr. Rutson, having taken breath, launched 
out on another paragraph; but first he 
pressed Sandy to a glass of milk and a hunk 
of cake, which the boy could very well deal 
with while keeping an eye on the newspaper, 
and from time to time helping his entertainer 
over some hard word. But it is to be feared 
that this young teacher made no yood 
authority on pronunciation. Sandy, like 
other laddies of the place, could speak 
English fairly well when put to it in the 
presence of his superiors; but his own 
dialect came more natural to him, and at 
the best he would always say hard for 
“heard,” reel for “ real,” ingin for“ engine,” 
and so forth. 

For an hour or so they kept at their 
pleasant and painful task, the one reading 
much louder than there was any need for, 
the other modestly munching and sipping 
the refreshment provided for him. ‘Then 
Mr. Rutson began to yawn, and at once 
accused Sandy of being sleepy. Making him 


Bristow, more generally known as simple 
Bobby, was an orphan; but as he had 
no recollection of ever being anything else, 
he did not feel the loss of his parents so 
much as he otherwise would have done. 
Their place was taken by his Uncle Phil, 
a retired major, who had a great liking for 
his nephew; a@ liking which was reciprocated. 
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promise to come again next day, and not to 
“Jet on” to anybody, the pupil dismissed his 
young instructor, but not without turning 
him into the garden and leaving him there to 
eat as many raspberries and gooseberries as 
he could stuff away. On such terms Sandy 
was willing to be schoolmaster to a whole 
crew of pirates. 

He wanted no reward, indeed, so much 
amused was he by his secret errands to the 
Tower, which he visited every afternoon, and 
silently allowed himself to be scolded by his 
mother for wasting time on the way. He 
was as much surprised as ratified when at 
the end of the week Mr. Kutson presented 
him with a shilling for himself over and 
above the price of his papers. 

Nor was this all he got by his educational 
services. Mr. Rutson had till lately kept a 
nephew of his in the house, who carried on 
his correspondence for him; but now this 
nephew must go out to the Fiji Islands, to 
look after the property there. | Under- 
standing that Sandy had done with school, 
and was looking for a situation, not quite 
sure what trade to follow, Mr. Rutson 
proposed to engage him, nominally to be lad 
of all work about the Tower, really to fill the 
nephew’s place. 

Such an offer seemed too good to refuse. 
Before the autumn Sandy was taken on at 
the Tower, making himself generally useful, 
but much employed in writing and keeping 
accounts for his master, till that belated 
scholar was able to use pen and paper with 
some freedom. Mr. Rutson's dealings were 
not at all connected with piracy. What Sandy 
had most to write about was such practical — 
though to him not prosaic —subjects as cocoa- 
nuts, cotton, oil, sugar, molasses, and other 
products of the Fiji Islands. Atso he hada 
good deal to do in the way of answering 
charitable appeals, for this supposed pirate 
proved to be a most open-hearted person, 
who, living with yreat simplicity, gave 


away a large part of his honestly earned 
income. 

Though upon occasion he could go into 
the town in a tailed coat and take his place 
gravely at the School Board or some other 
sitting of local worthies, the new laird seemed 
never so happy as when working in his own 
garden or looking after his pony, playing th: 
carpenter, the smith, the boatmaker, or what 
not, as need might be, for in his earls 
wanderings he had picked up a touch ot 
val trades. In these tasks Sandy bee: 
his companion rather than his servant, and 
learned from this master more than 
taught him in secret. There was not -0 
much work to do but that they could spend 
long hours on the water in that queer cratt 
of Mr. Rutson’s, which the boy grew to 
handle as well as himself, learning to swim. 
too, and to be a better fisher than the grow 
man ever made of a scholar. In short, h+ 
had an excellent place of it, and nobod, 
guessed how his original function had been 
that of private tutor, for he kept his own 
counsel, however loudly the other lads might 
joke against him as being “ apprenticed to a 
pirate.” It was long before the queer 
yentleman at the Tower lost that nickname 
though nobody ever dared use it to his face. 

In one way or other Sandy Veitch ha: 
made himself so useful to, and such ¢ 
favourite with, Mr. Rutson, that we shoul 
not be surprised to hear of him being sen‘ 
out to the Fiji Islands some day. Poo 
Alec Todd, who ran away to sea, has lon; 
ago found out for himself that tar, salt 
junk, and rope's ends are more commc: 
than romance in nautical life. But Sani: 
will have a better chance of making hi 
fortune out of cocoanuts, cotton, or whi 
not. And if he ever comes back to Scot 
land a rich man, he must remember how h 
owes the beginning of his prosperity to bein 
able to keep a secret. 

[THE END.] 
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A FINANCIAL TRANSACTION. 
By Pavt Buake. 


In due time Bob was sent to a boarding. 
school, where he conducted himself in most 
respects in a manner satisfactory to his 
guardian. But in one point he was not 
altogether praiseworthy : he seemed to have 
but little idea of the value of money. 

“Now, look here, Bob,” said the major, 
one Easter holidays ; “I don't like the way 
you're always writing to me for cash. You 
shave quite as much as is good for you—- 
more than I ever had at your nge ; yet you’re 
always hard up.”” 

“Yes, uncle,” acquiesced Bob, for there 
was no denying such a patent fact. 

“I don’t want to scrimp you,” pursued his 
uncle, ‘‘ but I don’t want you to get into the 
habit of spending more than you've got. 
Never get into debt; it’s a bad habit. If 
you've got five shillings, don’t spend six ; 
cut your coat according to your cloth.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Bob, in a dutiful 
voice. 

“ Now, I'll tell you what I'll do,” continued 
the major, in a tone which implied that he 
had discovered a safe solution of the diffi- 
culty. “I'll give you half a sovereign to 
take back with you; that ought to last you 
till midsummer, eh?” 

“Yes, uncle,” replied Bob, a little doubt- 
fully. 

“Very good! Now see how careful you 
can be with it. Don't fool it away in sweet- 
stuff and rabbish, but think’ before you 
throw your money about. And listen to this: 


whatever sum you bring back at the end ¢ 
the term, I'll double it for you.” 

“Will you, uncle ?”” exclaimed Bob eager! 
with visions of having a sovereign of h 
own for the summer holiday. 

The major reiterated his promise, and B. 
resolved to enter upon his economical care 
the very day he went back to school. 

But alas for good resolutions! Bob did n 
reckon for the strength of his temptatic, 
and the force of old habits. The erick 
season was in full swing, and he was pr 
moted to the second eleven. There was h 
subscription, and he felt obliged to buy a ne 
bat to do himself justice in his new posit io 
There were a few other trifling necessa 
disbursements, and when once a shilling w 
broken into, the change was scarcely wor 
taking care of; and then—but how can + 
tell exactly how his money melted aw: 
when Bob himself had no idea? The s 
fact remains that, before the term was neay 
over, his half-sovereign had vanished, a 
all he had to show for it was his bat, { 
which he had paid four-and-six to Fellow 
Tt was a decent bat, but it was not new; a 
Bob fancied that now and then he cor 
detect the ominous buzz which denotes t} 
a bat is sprung. He wished he had 
bought it. 

He spent the last three weeks of the te 
in a penniless condition, depressed by 4 
thought of how his uncle would be dis 
pointed at his not bringing home eve,, 


shilling. A few days before the holidays he 
tound several of his books “in pound,” and 
he had no money to redeem them. They 
hal to be redeemed, though, so he borrowed 
of Fellowes, who was always well off. He 
iorrowed five shillings ; he thought he might 
4» well have five as one. Fellowes exacted 
asolemn promise that the money should be 
sent to him directly Bob reached home. 

Bob promised without hesitation, for, in the 
very actof borrowing the money, a magnificent 
ilva crossed his most unbusinesslike mind. 
His unele had promised to double whatever 
he brought home ; if he took home the four- 
and-six he now had in hand, it would be 
turned to nine shillings; he could then send 
Fellowes his five shillings, and would have 
ivur left for himself. This was not quite so 
good as the sovereign he had reckoned on; 
iut it wasn’t so bad ! 

Uncle Phil was as good as his word: he 
doubled the four-and-sixpence without any 
awkward questions, and praised Bob's self- 
entrol in bringing home so considerable a 
um. “I thought you could do it if you 
tried, my boy,” he said, ‘and you're all the 
etter in body and mind for exercising 
little discretion over your expenses.” 

This praise gave Bob's conscience a twinge. 
He had not thought of things as he now saw 
them; but it seemed almost too late now to 
confess the whole truth. He had to send 
back Fellowes’ five shillings, which he could 
not do without the additional sum his uncle 
had given him. He had left in hand about 
thiee-and-sixpence when he had wiped off 
his debt. 

Unele Phil was ‘a brick” in Bob's cyes, 
for the way in which he tried to make the 
‘oliday pleasant; he bought a crickct-ball, 
«wl would bowl for him untiringly. But it 
soon beeame clear that Bob’s bat was sprung, 
and one day it gave way entirely. 
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«Never mind,” said Unele Phil, “ we must 
get anew one; there's a fine one I saw in 
Carter's shop for five-and-six. I'll give you 
half-a-crown towards it, and you can afford 
yourself a treat with all that money in your 
pockets.” 

Bob smiled feebly; he only had three- 
and-twopence left now; but he dared not 
confess it, or say that he didn't want the 
bat. 

“Come along, and we'll get it now,” said 
the major ; “we've just time before lunch.” 

Bob put on his coat in no very comfortable 
frame of mind. He wished now, most 
devoutly, that he had never acted on that 
brilliant thought of borrowing money. Sup- 
posing his uncle asked him of this further, 
what could he say? Unclemustn’t find it out ; 
that was certain. 

The but was duly produced, admired, and 
purchased, and Unele Phil put his hand in 
his pocket to pay for it. 

“Ah! I forgot Vd changed into my 
flannels. I haven't a coin about me,’’ he 
exelaimed. ‘Never mind; you pay, Bob, 
and I'll settle up at home.” 

“Tve only three shillings,” ceplied Bob 
unwillingly. 

“Then just run home and get the balance, 
my boy ; ’twon’t take you two minutes.” 

The crisis had come, there was no evading 
it. 

“J—I haven’t any money at home, uncle,” 
he said. 

The major glanced at him quickly; then 
he turned to the shopman. 

“PIL look in and settle with you next 
time I'm passing,” he said. “ Come, Bob, 
bring your bat.” 

Bob lifted it up; it seemed very heavy. 
Uncle Phil was silent as they walked home. 

“Come into my room, Bob,” he said, as 
they entered the house. Bob obeyed. 
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“Now I want to understand about this,” 
id the major, not unkindly. “Do you 
mican to say you've spent six shillings in 
the two days you've been home?” 

**No, uncle-—yes, uncle.” 

“Which do you mean?" 

“It's this way, uncle,’ said Bob firnly, 
making up his mind to clear his conscience, 
whatever the result. “I owed five shillings 
to wa fellow at school, so I had to send it 
back.” 

“Owed it him? What for?” 

“You see, there was the cricket subscrip- 
tion this term, and several other things, and 
I bought that beast of a bat, and so I had to 
borrow some money.” 

Bob had never seen his uncle look so 
angry before. The major could look for- 
midable sometimes, and make even grown- 
up men tremble. Lob shrank into his 
shoes. 

“I'm very sorry,” he said. I didn't 
think of it when I asked Fellowes for the 
money. I sec it now.” 

“i'd sooner have given you ten times the 
manount!”’ exclaimed the major; * better 
spend your money foolishly than get it 
dishonourably.”” 

The first burst of indignation over, how- 
ever, the major began to sce that thought- 
lessness, as much as anything else, was at 
the bottom of Bob's delinquency. He gave 
him a severe lecture on the necessity of 
absolute straightforwardness in all money 
matters, and Bob, sincerely _ penitent, 
promised amendment. Nor was his promise 
an empty one, for his uncle found that the 
new bat had gone back to the shop, and 
that four-and-sixpence was lying on his study 
table next day. Bob had got it back from 
an old chum in the town to whom he had 
once lent a few shillings. He had had his 
lesson, and profited by it. 


HOW TO MAKE A REVOLVING STEREOSCOPE 


_ Author of “How to Make a Hand Cameras’ © Hew to Make a Mierozcenp 


contecTion of good photographic views 
il almost invariably proves a source of 
unqualified entertainment to an intellectual 
person, and mucli more so when they are 
invested with the realistic garb which the 
stercoscope confers upon them. They then 
lose their unnatural flatness, and acquire 
tre beauty of solidity and true perspective 
which is exhibited in the original. You 
appear to be gazing not at a merely depthless 
Picture, but at a miniature of the scene 
modelled with superb skill, in which, from 
foreground to skyline, each feature stands 
out disfinctly before those behind it. 

To see a pictorial representation of a view 
nearly exactly as we see those views directly 
h our two eyes is the function of the 
tereoscope—not to confer upon it artificially 
It-up qualities by the craft of optics. A 
ing experiment will prove this. Close 
one eye and hold up a book at arm’s length 
wiore it with the edge alone visible. Now 
rn the other eye. What difference is 
sceptible? Why, one side of the volume 
12s suddenly made its appearance to acquaint 
you with the idea of solidity, imperceptible 
iefore; the second eye, placed at a distance 
of about three inches from the first, has a 
different point of observation, and is thus 
enabled to communicate to the mind details 
of the object without the ken of the other, 
vhich could not be acquired by the other 
unless it were to move a certain distance to 
ane side, 


This, ‘one of the little-thought-of blessings 


By Grorce P. Moon, 


of binocular vision, is imitated in the sterco- 
scope. The view as seen by cach eye is 
unified. merged into one, and the delightful 
relief of nature results. 


I propose in this article to tell you how 
you may construct a stereoscope which, 
though costing a mere trifle, will, I trust, 
give you and your friends no little pleasure. 

Though identical in principle, the sterco- 
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scope is found in a multitude of forms; some 
are designed for transparencies—that is, 
views upon glass, the light being transmitted 
through to the eye; others are for card slides ; 
and others again are for either cards or trans- 
parencies. 

Without entering into the debatable ques- 
tion of the comparative merits of the two 
forms of slides, I shall assume that you 
favour the ordinary card slides, which at 
least have the excellent quality of cheapness, 
for they may be purchased from two shillings 
and sixpence per dozen. 

Our stereoscope, illustrated in fig. 1, is of 
the revolving pattern, that is to say, it 
contains a store of slides—say twenty or 
thirty—hinged together by tapes, and brought 
successively into view by the turning of the 
handle observed on the right side of the 
instrument. 

Let us plunge in medias res. First of all, 
what material shall we employ? Shall it. be 
walnut or mahogany, which will demand but 
@ good coat of varnish to finish off? Or 
shall we content ourselves with some white 
wood, which can eventually be stained and 
varnished, or painted over with one of 
Aspinall’s delicately tinted enamels? That 
is a question to be submitted to the tribunal 
of individual taste. At all events, our 
labours must be indemnified by the hand- 
30me appearance of the instrument, as well 
as by its working efficiency. 

To start with, we procure four pieces of 
3 in. wood, 15 in. long and 9 in. wide, for the 
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four sides; 2 in. from an extremity of one 
of these picces, and in the middle, we cut 
with our keyhole saw an oblong aperture 
measuring 5 in. by 3 in., the long side 
running parallel with the margin of the 
wood at that end. This is for the double 
eyepiece of the instrument, which will be 
referred to later. The sides are to be united 
by what is known as a “socket dovetail,” 
illustrated in tig. 2in section. ‘I'o effect this, 


let us rule off a pencil line } in. from, and 
parallel with, the longitudinal margin of 
each piece of wood, and another down tho 
middle of each contiguous edge. Placing 
our saw on the first of these lines, we saw 
half through the material. Then take a 
mallet and chisel and carefully cut down 
from the edge lines to the bottom of the 
saw incision, thus reducing the width of the 
edge half, as fig. 3 depicts. We next glue 


Fis. 3, 


the front, back, base, and one of the sides 
together. Fig. 4 shows you that the side 
boards have their edges concealed, and there- 
fore the greatest internal dimension is from 
back to front. To add to the security of the 
glue we may drive 1 in. nails or screws 
through the back, front, and sides, into the 
edge of the base, for this portion of the 
instrument will be concealed from view by 
the plinth-like addition cbserved on inspec- 


tion of the first fiz. No nails or screws are 
permissible elsewhere, nor is there any neces- 
sity for them if the uniting surfaces meet 
with the proper degree of closeness. 

But why, you may inquire, do we postpone 
the attachment of the second side? Be- 
cause there are certain internal parts which 
must be previously arranged. They will not 
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occupy mach time, or call for the exertion 
of any particular ability. 

The part of the apparatus which brings 
the slides successively before the eye of the 
observer consists of a piece of }$ in. wood, 
34 in. wide and 73 in. long, having a pro- 
jecting axis at cach extremity (tig. 5), on 
which it turns. These projections are a 
part of the body, and are formed by the 
cutting down of each end. Both are 
rounded ; one projects } in., and the other 
1 in., the latter having its outer half squared 
for the attachment of the handle by which 
the rotation is effected. 

Three and a-half inches from the top of one 
of the sides of the instrument, and midway 
from front and back, we bore a hole just 
large enough to admit the lesser end or 
pin of the revolving board. It is, of 
course, made internally, and should not 
penetrate to the outside. In the correspond- 


ee 
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ing side pierce another hole right through 
the wood, similarly situated, to support the 
other pin; and this should also fit with such 
accuracy that some little effort is necessary 
to overcome the friction. You shrewd 
ones will guess that this is to guard against 
independent movement on the part of the 
revolving board. 

We next cut out a piece of } in. wood, 
9 in. by 8 in., which is designed to divide 
the interior of the instrument into two 
cavities, stretching from one side to the 
other, resting upon the base, and occupying 
a position under the revolving board. Its 
secure fixture there can be insured by driving 
a couple of wooden pegs half-way into each 
edge, the other half fitting into properly 
situeted holes bored in the sides of the 
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apparatus. This executed, glue the second 
side into place; when we have arrived at the 
stage of our labours represented in fig. 6. 
By this it will be seen that the revolving 
board is merely a continuation of the parti- 
tion when the former is twisted into ao 
vertical position, and the distance between 
them is such that the board suffers no 
obstacle from the partition during its 
rotation. 

The plinth is formed of four picces of 
4 in. wood, 5 in. wide, two of them 10 in. 
Tong, and two 10} in. We very carefully 


bevel or mitre their extremities so that they 
may fit together with a perfect joint on each 
side of the stereoscope body at the bottom; 
and also bevel one of the long edges of each 
which is meant to be uppermost, the slant 
of course inclining outward. We then glue 
them on to the body, their lower margins 
flush with the lower edges of the latter, and 
when properly firm we take our 34-inch gouge, 
and neatly hollow the surface of the bevel, 
as the first illustration depicts—an operation 
that contributes not a little to the finished 
appearance of the instrument. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 


NEW SERIES.—PARt Itt, 


A To START A COLLECTION.—For some weeks past 

we have been telling our boys about the many 
different things that interest curio collectors, aber! 
where they can find them, and what to gather. 1! 
therefore appears rather late iu the day to talk ubeu 
starting a collection, does it not? Well, we wii 
ussume that there are a few readers who have not y« 
iously considered the subject, and some who ha 
ily recently begun to read with interest this Corner’ 
in the * B.O.P." To these, then, let us urge the advan 
tages of every boy taking up @ “hobby.” A mat 
without an object in life is a poorand miserable bein. 
and one who has no hobby with which to fill up hi 
leisure hours or periods of relaxation is dull index 
‘The best of business men require rest of mind un 
change of scene or action. Change of work ia said t 
be as ood as play ; and it is often so, that the miu 
finds invigorating rest in a vigorous exercise in anot lie 
it, especially when the work engaged in is a! 
ing and congenial one, So much for th 
need of a “hobby.” Now about the starting of 
collection, Many of the finest collections buve ha 
small beginnings; so that a real eathusinst w: 
never despise the beginnings of a brother collecto 
however small and insignificant. Never, therefurv 
be discouraged even if the collection of eggs, coir: 
butterfiies, or postage-stamps grows but slowly. Le 
every boy make up his mind what he will collect 
don’t try too many things at once, but choose the mo: 
congenial, especially considering “ ways and means. 
Situutionand surrounding circumstances often exere 
an intluence on the decision, Take up the subject i 
which there is the beet chance of success, and stick t 
it. The nucleus gathered will grow by degrees, an 
will be added to from time to time as funds will permi 
Most boys are fond of barter; exchange by all mean 
ani sell, too, the duplicates that are not required, and = 
buy others, always improving the quality as well as tt 
variety, discarding the worst specimens and keepin 
the best-preserved. Perhaps no better instance can 1 
given than postage-stamps, It is so easy to see whic 
is the most perfect, thecleanest, and the hest-preserv.c 
Coins, too, in the same way, must be examined, ar 
the finest retained. Never keep useless specimens « 
duplicates— sell or exchange them; and alwa: 
endeavour to keep the collection, even if small, pertec 
and worth looking at. In this way it will grow, y: 
not deteriorate, und as time goes on quantity ar 
quality will increase side by side. 


Coiss.— The famous Petition Crown of Charles 11. 
Allour young friends will have heard of the fable. 
the * Fox and the Grapes." What the grapes were 
the fox, so Simon's petition crown will be to the your 
collector, Tt is well, however, to know someth 
about these special pieces which rank so high in tl 
: world, and possibly our readers may 1 
interested in a description of the crown piece which}: 
bevor valuable, and which when sold fetches pric 
varying from £100’ to £306, Inan engraving com] 
ution, Simon the celebrated die-sinker of the Mint w 
beaten by John Roeter of Antwerp, who was eng 
in 1662 to direct the Mint. In consequence of ti: 
Simon engraved a die of great beauty for a crow 
piece, and on the edge of this celebrated coin w 
engraved his petition. It rans thus : * Thomas Sinu 
mnost humbly prays your Majesty to compare this 1 
tryal piece with the Dutch, and if more traly draw 
ad embossed, more gracefully ordered, ana) mo 
accurately enzraven, to relieve him.” This letterin 
which was in to lines round the edge is in itselt 
masterpiece of the engraver's skill. It is said th 
only twenty of these pattern coins were struck, hen 
their great rarity, One of themcan be seen int 
Tunscuin of the Mint. 


How To PREXERVF SEAWErDS.—We mav a lit: 
later have something to say about the “lovely tlowe 
of the sca,” but in the meantime our readers may ha 
collected some of these, while away on their helid 
tours, and they will naturally be wishful to preser 
them in the best manner, First of all, it will be new, 
wary to wash the seaweed ‘n fresh water. This must 
doue carcfully, as it is desirable tu preserve the wb 


plant perfect without injury, and several waters should. 
be used, in onler te remove as much of the salt as poo 
sible. ‘Of course, more than one specimen of exch 
species will have been gathered ; and when these are 
heiug washed and floated, the best for preservation can 
be selected. Take two or three layers of blotting- 
Taper (old will do), place these upon a table, add a sheet 
of white clean blotting-paper, and upon this spread the 
seaweed, cover with two or three more papers. over 
which lay some thick brown. A hot fron must then be 
used and a gentle pressure applied until all the moisture 
isextracted. The weed must not be dried beyond this 
point, and a little practice will soon enable the col- 
lector to presa @ specimen verv rapidly. If these ure 
required for mounting in on album or on cards, then 
the specimen mnst be very carefully arminged and 
tail out upon the dlotting-paper, aud it should not be 
dried to quite the same extent as if intended to be pre- 
served unmounted. White of egg is the best medium 
to use for mounting, and the cardboardouht not to be 
‘oo smooth for this purpose, Cover with stiff glazel 
tissue-paper, and place under pressure until properly set. 
This paper iv not liable to adhere, but should it do so, 
a slightly damped sponge will remove it, and also 
freshen the appearance of the dried specimen. In this 
way the weeds may be preserved and their colour 
maintained. The interest and value of a collection 
will be euhanced by the names of the specimens being 
neatly written underneath, and the place of their dis- 
covery should always be added. 
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SOME MANLY WORDS FOR 
BOYS BY MANLY MEN. 


L—TRUF MANLINERS, AND HOW TO GET IT, 
By Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 


Ww pray for love, for meekness, for holiness, and that 

so men may take knowledge of us that we have 
been with Jesus, and it is well that we should pray 
thas. Nevertheless, it was none of these things in the 
discip'es that reminded their enemies of Christ. It was 
when they saw the boldness of Peter aud Jolin that they 
said “ they have been with Jesus.” 

Christ Jesus is the perfect man : for true manliness 
can stoop as well as soar—it knows how to be gentle 
and unresisting, and how to be bold; it can forgive 
and pardon, as it can also be angry and conden, 
Tennyeon sings of “that gentleness which, when it 
weds with maohood, makes a man.” “My knights.” 
nays noble Arthur, “are sworn to vows of utter hurdi- 
hood, utter gentleness.” And where do that utter 
hanlibood and utter gentleness meet and ble as in 
the life of Jesus Christ. : 

Do you foolishly think that to be “pions” is to be 
creak. that to be “good " is to be goody-goody, to be 
-mintly “is to be sanctimonious? Then turn from 
the Gospels for a moment, and take down your histories 
and biographies from the bookshelf. * We Germans,” 
sail Prince Bismarck once in a characteristic epigram, 
“fear God and nothing else in the world.” And I 
venture to affirm that you will find the most splendid 
examples of simple fearlessness and heroic self~levotion 
among those who have counted it their chiefest joy to 
call Christ Jesus Lord. Look at Peter ; but yesterday 
he tarned pale at the jibes of n saucy servant-maid ; 
now he stands before the Sanhedrin and beards the 
whole seventy of them, withouteven a thought that he 
joing a big thing. It was by the grave of John 
‘nox that the Earl of Morton stood when he said, “ He 
ites there who never feured the fuce of man." “ Play 
the man, Master Ridley,” cried honest Hugh Latimer, 
as the flames leapt about him ; “we shall tieday light 
zach @ candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust 
rhall never be put out.” Who has not cried over the 
story of John Brown, the abolitionist martyr, kissing 
+e little black babe as it lay in its mother's arms, on 
1'\ way to the scaffold, then mounting the steps to die 
with a thanksgiving on his lips that he was counted 
worthy to muffer in soch # cause. The time would fail 
s20 to tell of Havelock falling amld the agonics of the 
Indian Mutiny; of Livingstone and Mackay, pouring 
cut the precious treasure of their lives like water on the 
inirning sands of Africa; of Gordon, mecting death 
with anblanched cheek in the fastnesses of far-uway 
Khartoum. 

This word aboveall let us lay to beart—all that Peter 
and Jobn gained by communion and fellowship with 
Jesas Christ we may gain too. For Christenablesus to 
te what He bids us be, what He shows us we ought to 
‘s:. That is why He is so much more than an example. 
teordon can give me an example of true bravery; 
Gorton cannot make me brave. Livingstone and 
Mackay can show me what self-sacrifice relly means ; 
Livingstone and Mackay cannot cast out the devil of 
selfishness from within me. Thank God He “ who is 
«ar example {s also our new life.” Christ is not only 
there, without me, as pattern; He is also here, 
within me, as power. Name your heroes in literature 
ami history ; there is not one of them who can share 
lie own powers with you. Christ can and does. We 
may live in Him and He in us, and all the forces that 
wrought in Him may work in our lives wo. Young 
wen, there i« but one source of abiding strength ; it is 
bere—“ Be strengthened in the Lord.” 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN, 


“KORA.” 
By G. Scorr DaLcirisn. 


LISH boys who are fond of a gave of ball, as 
most are, may like to hear of the way the Egypt 
par their national ball-game of * Kora” or * Ball. 
t is in some respects similar to “ rounders,” thoush 
without the rnunni The ball is anything that may 
come handy, #0 lony as it is soft and nearly rouad. A 
bundle of rags is a common form. Sides are nicked, 
there being no fixed nambers, so long as they arc ciul., 
Six, eight, ten, are common numbers of players. 

A wooden stake is placed in the ground, called the 
“ Assayah,” and forms the “home,* from which the 
side strike. It is usually placed in front of a 
wall, or else a bundle of brushwood is placed behind it 
to stop the ball when it is thrown“ home.” The “out "* 
side tuke places as they please in front of the“ Assayah,” 
their disposition being quite ungoverned by rule, but 
being very similar to that of street-boys playing © tip- 
cat.” One of the “in” side takes his station in front 
of the “ Assayah,” and facing it, and procceds to strike 
the ball in the direction of the fielders. 

He has, if successful, fifteen strokes in all, First, he 
strikes three times with his hand as a bat, striking 
backwards over his head, and may hit in any direction 
in front of the “ Assayah.” If the ball is caught, he is 
ont, and stands to one side, the next man taking his 
place, After each stroke, if the ball is not couzht 
clean, the fielder who stops it throws itat the * Assuyah,” 
being allowed one pace in its direction as he throws. 
If he hits the “Assayah,” the striker is also out. 
Should the first three strokes result in the striker 
being still in, the ball not having been caught, nor the 
“ Assayah” hit, he proceeds t» strike differently. He 
now faces the fielders, and strikes, as in rounders, with 
his hand, The next three strokes are made by throw- 
ing the ball up in the air, clapping the hands, and 
striking the ball as it descends, In the next three the 
player lifts up one leg and throws the ball up trom 
under it, and again strikes it asit falls. The last three 
are mle with the foot, and are like the ordinary 
“punt in Rugby. There are thus thirty chances of 
being put out—fifteen by catching, and fifteen by 
throwing atthe“ Assayah.” Should the striker be put, 
out either way, the next man has to commence his 
atrokes at the point where the first plaver left off, 
being allowed, however, to complete his fifteen strokes 
from that point. If the striker kas completed lis 
le, he calla on one of the fielders to come and be 
ridden. He mounts his back and makes himac'f as 
comfortable as possible there while the next pli 
striking. 

This reduces the number of fielers, and naturally 
decrenses the second striker’s chances of being put out. 
Should he be put out, however, the ont-fieller at once 
ounts his rider and returns to the game, 

When the last man of the strikers las been put ont: 
the sides change, and co the game gees on. Any 
number of “innings” may be played, und sometimes 
they do not last very long. 

A great deal of craft is able to be used in striking to 
get the ball as far as possible from the * A: he 
Without its being canght, Some players favour bold 
high “slogging,” trusting to change of direction to 
puzzle the Helders, Others strike as much as possib'e 
along the ground, trying to get it past the nearer ficklors 
to lessen the chance of the throw-in being successful. 
The fielding, as a rule, is very good, and few players 
wet the chance of completing their full number of 
hits. 

The throwing-in, too, is nsually accurate, and some 
players never vary more than a few inches trom the 
mark, The distance, of course, is never very yreat, 
but the soft ry ball is net se easy te aim with 
as hard one wonld be. ho bows might find in 
this game very good practice for fielling and for 
returning to the wicket. It could very well be played 
with a tennis-ball or one of ‘the ordinary soft rub 
balls sold at home, As played in Keypt, it is alw. 
accompanied with plenty of noise, and the players 
seem to find great enjoyment in it. ne chaff the 
throwers-in as they aim, and sometimes the sri! 
dances abont behind the “Assayab” to try and 
the aim, 

L think, however, the game would be better without. 
this. Tt docs not seem to be usual, and the thrower 
generally hurls in with the ball a lot of doubtful com- 
pliments at the striker who does it. 

The poor fellow who has to assume the post of horse 
to a successful striker is, of course, the butt of all the 
sarcasm possible, and he Is generally glad when a good 
piece of fielding or throwing by one of his side allows 
him to return to the field. 

« Kora” is a very old game, and is played all over 
Eeypt by both boys and Tt seems tw have in it 
some of the rudiments of English “ rounders,” Scottish 
luily,” and the still more scientitic American 
“ baseball.” 

Probably these owe it to their early origin, Tt can 
easily be seen how smail a development would lead to 
the institution of making penalties for leaving te 
“home”; then of instituting one or more fixed ay 
for the player to try to reach before the ball could be 
returned. The chief difference seems to lie in the 
aiming at the player inthe modern games, inst-ad of at 
astick in the “home “Kora” has the advanty 
that as few nx three a side, or even two, can play at it, 
though, of course, more make u better and faster game. 
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Cie can sec that it contains three great c-scutin's of « 
Hood ball game—hitting, fielding, and throwing-in 
the kicking may be censidered as auvther form of 
hitting. 
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“HARD LINES FOR WARWICK.” 


A contLsPoxDENT writes: © One of the boys belonging 
to the Warwick School Cudet Corps, which, with other 
public schools, was reviewed by the Queen at Windsor, 
has gone to hig rest. The boy's name was Tom Lister, 
and his age fifteen. He had, by some mistake of bis 
own, shot himse!f! He knew he had to die. He 
thought that from his accident other schools would 
think Ais school not properly drilled. He therefore gave 
utteranee to the plucky end unselfish words which 
should be an example to all boys, ‘It's hurd lines for 
Warwick, sir’ 
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MORE MAGIC SQUARES. 


Het is a block of four numbers each way, which 
has ths remarkable peculiarity of adding up to thirty 
four in sixteen different ways: 


y 


13.4. 3 oxlicr 


Add up from rizit to left, fonr tines or ways: add 
up from bottom to top, four tines or ways; add up 
diagonally, two times or ways ; add up the four corners 
one time ur way ; add up the four nearest each corner 
four times or ways ; add up the four nearest the centre, 
one time or way; thus you get the numbcrs from 1 to 
16 to add thirty-four in sixteen different ways. 
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DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN 
ATHLETE. 


Tur. death of Mr. E. R. Balfour, of University Col'er e, 
Oxford, will be keenly felt both at the University 
and aimongst lovers of University sport generally. He 
was captain of the University Rugby team for two 
seasons, and rowed in the Oxforl bout in 1896, anil 
again this year. With Mr. Guy Nickulls he won the 
Goblets at Henicy this year, and he also rowed for the 
Leander Club, Mr. Balfour was only 23 years of age. 
He got wet through when ont shooting with friends in 
Scotland, and omitted to change his clothes on return. 
ing hone, ‘The resnit was that he caught a severe chill, 
which proved rapidly fatal. The moralof this to ull our 
readers must be obvious. 


e 
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A NOVEL LIFEBOAT. 


TuE Reyal National Lifeboat Institution has lately 
hail constructed a new steam lifeboat, the Quen, which 
has been built by Messrs. Thorneycroft. The Queen, 
which is the largest boat in the lifeboat ficet, ix of 
thirty tons displacement, and has satisfactorily gon 
throuch a series of trials. She ia peculiar in that her 
propelling power is hydrautic, the system being that of 
pumping sea water in and then forcing it out through 
tubes which are fitte! fore and aft. By this means the 
danger which is associated with the paddle and 
the screw when operations are being carried ont in the 
presence of a quantity of wreckage or near sandbanks 
is obviated, while apecd is not interfered with in any 
way. The Queen carries a crew of nine men, and isable 
to necommodate forty passengers, She is fitted to con- 
gutue either coal or liquar fuel. 


ol 


‘WORDS OF CHEER. 


J. H.W. writes from Shipston-on-Stour : “I think 
the‘ B.0 P." is doing a noble work in supplying boy 
with something to read of a higher and healthier moral 
tone than the * stuff" which ix published for them, even 
by firms from which something better might be 


expected.” 


yarden in summer, In winter he will bury hinself 
in a rubbish-heap, and sleep the cold weather away. 


T. RB. L—1. You will not ¢ lisht the lamp for 

more than two hours separately, if as much. 2. Dis- 

solve as much bichromate of potash in hot water as 

it will take up.and add an ounce of sulphuric act 
to each pint of solution. 2. Not it you pour it 
slowly, The above proportions will not be dangerousy 
Tt will get hot, and should get. cold before use. 

PHOTOGRAPHY (Regulus).--No, you have no right to 
copy the pictures from the Visitors’ guide to give 
away. 

A. R. Cravt.—Except in a very strong breeze the wind- 
mill would not give sufficient power to light the 
number of lamps mentioned. Your dynamo would 
have to run about 1,500 revolutions per minute, and 
would take from 2 to 24 horse-power to drive it. The 
wheel would have to be considerably enlarged to 
obtain sufficient power, and_ the framework made 
stronger in proportion, Wind is not a suitable 
power for clectric lighting, unless you nse acenmu- 
lators, as the pressure varies too much to give stealy 
light, 

L. L.—For your drawings use either pen-and-ink (not 
yyeneil) of wash, the former preferably, as the repro- 
duction then costs much less, and this isn considern- 
tion with most editors when considering the work of 
beginners. 


£. FIyNen—1, The Hunnings’ transmitter consists of 
metal frame with a mouthpiece, in which are cou- 
ined two plates of carbon, separated by granules of 
tae same substance. The plates are now provided 
with tecth, and are about yy-inch apart. The earbons 
are surrounded by wool. ‘which keeps the carbon 
eranul-sintheir place. The dises are enclosed in the 
‘nal ebonite frame, to insulate them from the metal. 
The top dise is connected with one wire of the cir- 
enits, and the bottom one with another. The 
vibration of the discs and granules causes the trans- 
mission of the 2. The Telephone 
ange consists of an arrangement whereby dif- 
ferent people using the telephones in different parts 
can be connected with each other, when one desires 
to speak with another, ut the bead office. We are 
afraid a more detailed description of transmitter or 
exchange would be too lengthy for this column. 
3. If the publishers have not got the copy. you can 
only get it from rome dealer who makes a specialty of 
old back numbers of magasines, or through the 
medium of the “ Exchange and Mart. 


RrrrMatisM (A. R.).—1. Consult a doctor. 
| adage of flannel round the loins. 
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A Ferent ELECTRICAL ENGINEER.—1. We cannot very 
well tell what is wrong with the coil without further 
details, but if you are in the habit of taking shocks 
trom it, we think it probably gives as long a spark 
as it ought to, for if it gave a much longer spark than 
you describe, you would not care to take a shock 
from it at all. “We think it cannot be strong enough 
to charge the condensers, but if it is, then there must 
be something wrong with these, probably defective 
insulation, If you want stronger results, you: must 
make a larger coil, only then you must not take a 
shock from it. 2. Yes, you can have two zities and. 
two carbons in the hichromate battery. only then 
the solution will be used up more quickly. If you 
want two zines you should have three carbons, and. 
these should be arranged carbon, zine, eurbon, zinc, 
carbon, thus plucing the carbons wutside. 3, The 
fault of the large coil is, apparently, in the wron 
adjustment of the regulating screw and the cont 
breaker. If you get these properly adjusted, it will 
probably goon working ull right. If it docs not, 
look at the terininals of screw und’ contact-breaker, 
and see that they are quite briht and clean. ‘The 
fault is most likely in one of these points, if you are 
sure that the coil is unbroken and the eotmections a.1 
right. 


J. A. HOoKER.—Your question reads exactly as if you 
did not understand that the plates had to be cleared, 
by the fixing bath and the silver chloride at the back 
of the negatives removed. The negative, when fixed, 
ought to be quite free from any milky appearance at 
the back. It should still be thick, if it has been 
properly developed and not over-exposed. If you 
mean more than this, we are afraid we cannot tell 
accurately what isthe matter without knowing what 
developer, ete., you are using. An acid mixed with the 
fixing bath sometimes causes a deposit of suiphur in 
the bath or on the plate. Perhaps your hypo. ix not 
quite pure, It is contrary to our usual rule to reply 
by post. 


R. B. Ltoyp.—1. The writer of the article will give you 
any information you want through our correspon- 
dence column. The total cost of the railway should 
not exceed a guinea, or at most 30s. The more you 
make yourself, the cheaper it will obviously be ; the 
above refers to the event of your purchasing all the 
parts, 2. There is hardly enongh demand for any 
clectrician to keep all the parts, but you can get the 
required ecrews, ironwork, etc., from Mr. H. J. Dale, 
7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, London, R.c., who 
would doubtless make any part you liked to order. 


CrooKED Nosk (Old Reader).—Yees, it can be put right 
Ly = hospital expert. There is a good hospital in 
‘orl 


Fowts (Anxious).—We could not say without secing, 
but we will try and give the points of the breeds you 
name in the “Doings” for January. 


CAT DEAD.—Could not tell you without post-mortem. 
and we cannot undertake this. But symptoms point 
to poironing, 


INDIGESTION (Five Years’ Reader).—Reduce the dict. 
Take only what agrees and does not turn sour. You 
must take more exercise, and a cold sponge bath 
hefore breakfast. Abjure all bad habits. an 
uperient pill or two every three days for a short 
time, and four grains of the trisnitrate of bismuth 
on an empty stomach thrice a day. 

«HAS BEEN A Foon ” (Subscriber).—Be wise now, then. 
Yes, consult a doctor—a stranger as you suggest. 

Try cold tubbing and lots of open-air exerciec. 

Hairy Face (H, I. W. etat, 16).—Shave, of course, 
by-and-by you'll have a fine beard around 
mouth. Hot water and good soap. 
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“* Dick, old chap!’ he said earnestly.” 
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* CHAPTER IX. 


party landed at the village the next 
AL morning, but found ‘it entirely de- 
serted.' : : 

“It is most important that we should 
take a prisoner, Ferguson,” the captain 
said, as he and the first lieutenant paced 
up and down the quarter deck ; “we must 
catch the two prahus if we can. At pre- 
sent we don’t know whether they have 
gone up or down the river, and it would 
be absolutely useless for us to wait until 
we get some clue to their whereabouts. 
After we have finished with them, we will 
go up the other branch, and try to find 
the two we know to be up there. I should 
not like to leave our work unfinished.” 

“ Certainly not, sir. I am afraid, though, 
it is of no use landing to try to get hold 
of a prisoner. No doubt the woods are full 
of them. There are the townspeople and 
those who came to help them ; and though 
many of those who tried to swim ashore 
from the sunken’ boats. may have been 
taken by the alligators, still the greater 
portion must have landed all right.” 

“T should think, Mr. Ferguson, that it 


would be a good plan to send a party of 


twenty men on shore after nightfall and 
to distribute them, two men to a hut. 
Possibly two or three of the Malays 
may come down to the village before 
morning,. either to fetch valuables they 
inay have left behind, or to see whether 
we are still here. ‘They may come to- 
night, or, they may come some time to- 
morrow, crawling through the plantations 
behind the houses. At any rate, I will wait 
here a day or two on the chance.” 

“Who shall I send with the men, 
sir?” 

“You had better send Parkhurst and 
Balderson ; they will have more authority 
among the men than the younger mid- 
shipmen.. The men had better take three 
days’ cooked provisions on shore and ten 
small kegs of water, one for cach hut. I 
will give Parkhurst his instructions before 
he lands.” 

“Now, Mr. Parkhurst,"”’ he said, when 
the boat was lowered soon after dark, 
* you must bear in mind that the greatest 
vigilance will be necessary. Choose ten 
huts close together. One man in each hut 
inust be always awake ; there must be no 
talking above a whisper ; and during the 
daytime no ohe must leave his hut on 
any account whatever. After nightfall 
you and Mr. Balderson will move from 
hut to hut, to see that a vigilant watch is 
kept. You must, of course, take watch and 
watch, night and day. You must remem- 
ber that not only is it most important that 
a native should be captured, but you must 
be on your guard against an attack on 
yourselves. It is quite conceivable that a 
party may come down to see if there are 
any of us in the village. In case of 
attack, you must gather in one hut, and 
tire three shots as a signal to us; a musket 
shot will be fired in return. When you 
hear it, every man must throw himself 
down, for the guns will be already loaded 
with grape, and I shall fire a broadside 
towards the spot where I have heard your 
signal. 

“ As soom as the broadside is fired, make 
‘lown to the shore, occupy a house close 
to the water, and keep the Malays off till 

1..2ts came ashoro to fetch you off. 
» has boen very carefully picked. 
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I have consulted the warrant officers, and 
they have selected the most taciturn men 
in the ship. There is to be no smoking; 
of course the men can chew as much as 
they like; but the smell of tobacco-smoke 
would at once deter any native from enter- 
ings hut. Ifa Malay should come in and 
try to escape, he must be fired on as he 
runs away; but the men are to aim at 
his legs.”” 

The instructions were carried out. A 
small hole was bored in the back of each 
of the huts, so that a constant watch 
could be kept up unscen by the closest 
observer in the forest, a hundred yards 
behind. The night passed off quietly, as 
did the next day. The men slept and 
watched by turns. On the afternoon of 
the second day, a native was seen moving 
cautiously from tree to tree along the edge 
of the forest. As soon as it was dark, 
Dick, whose watch it was, crawled cau- 
tiously from hut to hut. 

“That fellow we saw to-day may come at 
any moment,” he said. “If one of you sees 
him coming, the other must place himself 
close to the door, and if he enters, throw 
himself upon him and hold his arms 
tightly till the others come up to help. 
Keep your rope handy to twist round him, 
and remember these fellows are as slippery 
as eels.” 

Having made the round, he returned 
to the hut in the centre of the others 
that he and Harry occupied. Half an 
hour later, they heard a sudden outcry 
from the hut next to them, and rushing 
in, found the two men there struggling 
with a Malay. With their aid he was 
speedily bound; then the men were called 
from the other huts, and the whole party 
ran down to the water's edge, where Harry 
hailed the ship. A boat put off at once, 
and they were taken on board. The 
prisoner was led to the captain's cabin, 
and there examined through the medium 
of the interpreter. He refused to answer 
any questions until, by thecaptain’s orders, 
he was taken on deck again and a noose 
placed round his neck, and the interpreter 
told him that, unless he spoke, he was to be 
hauled up to the yard’s arm. The man 
was still silent. 

“Tighten the strain very gradually,” 


the captain said to the sailors holding - 


the other end of the rope. “ Raiso him 
two or three feet above the deck, and 
then, when the doctor holds up his hand, 
lower him at once again.” 

This was done. The man, though half 
strangled, was still conscious, and on the 
noose being loosened, and Soh Hay 
saying that, unless he spoke, he would 
be again run up, he said, as soon as he got 
his breath, that he would answer any 
question. On being taken to the cabin, 
he said that the prahus had gone down 
the river, and had ascended the other 
arm. They had only gone ao few miles 
above the town, for one had been so injured 
that there had been difficulty in keeping 
her afloat, and it was necessary to rnn her 
into a creek in order to repair her before 
going up farther. 

Half an hour later steam was up, and 
before morning the Serpent lay olf the 
mouth of the creek which the Malay 
pointed out as the one that the prahu 
had entered. The second officer was this 
time placed in command of the boats, he 
himself going in the launch, the third 
officer took the first cutter, the two mid- 


shipmen the second. No time was lost 
in making preparations, for it was desir- 
able to capture the yrahu before she was 
aware that the Serpent hal Jeft her posi- 
tion in theother river. For a mile the boats 
rowed up the creek, which narrowed until 
they were obliged to go in single file. It 
widened suddenly, and as the launch 
dashed through, a shower of balls tore up 
the water round her; while at the same 
moment a great tree fell across the creek, 
completely barring their retreat, and nar- 
rowly shaving the stern of the midship- 
men’s boat, which was the last in the line. 
Fortunately the Jaunch had escaped 
serious injury, and with a shout or 
“Treachery,” Lieutenant Hopkins drew 
his pistol to put a ball through the head 
of their guide, but as he did 80, the man 
sprang overboard and dived towards the 
shore. 

“Row, men; we have all our work ent 
outforus. There are three prahus ahead ; 
steer for the centre one, coxswain.” 

With a cheer the men bent to their 
oars, and dashed at the prahu which, as 
was evident by patches of plank freshly 
fastened to her side, was one of those that. 
had before escaped them. 

“Follow me,” the lieutenant shouted 
to the boat behind ; “ we must take them 
one by one.” The three boats dgshed at 
the pirate craft, which was crowded witls 
men, regardless of the fire from the 
other two vessels. The launch steered 
for her stern, the first cutter for her bow, 
while the midshipmen swept round her, 
and boarded her on the opposite side. A 
furious contest took place on her deck, the 
Malays being so confused by being assailed 
at three points simultaneously that the 
imidshipmen’s party were enabled to gain 
a footing with but very slight resistance. 
The shouts of the Malays near them 
brought many running from the other 
points, and the parties there gained a foot- 
ing with comparatively little loss. Then 
a desperate struggle began; but the 
Malays were unable to withstand the 
furious attack of the British, and ere 
long began to leap overboard and swim 
to the other craft, which were both eoning 
to their aid. 

The launch’s gun had not been Gred, 
and, calling to Dick, Harry leapt down 
into the boat. Tho two midshipmen 
trained the gun upon the nearest prahu, 
and aiming at the water-line, fired it when 
the craft was within twenty feet of them. 
A moment later its impetus brought it 
against the side of the launch, which was. 
crushed like an eggshell between it and 
the captured prabs, the two midshipmen 
springing on board just intime. It was 
the Malays’ turn to board now, that os 
the British to prevent them ; the musketry 
of the sailors and marines for a time kept. 
the enemy off, but they strove desperately 
to gain a footing on board, until a loud cry 
was heard, and the craft into which the 
midshipmen had fired sank suddenly, and 
a loud cheer broke from the British. 

The two midshipmen were engaged 
with the other pirate, from whom a cry 
of dismay arose at seeing the disappear- 
ance of their friends. 

“Now, lads, follow me,” Harry shouted, 
as the Malays strove to push their craft 
away. Followed by a dozen sailors, they 
leapt on to her deck ; but the efforts of the 
Malays succeeded in thrusting the vessels 
apart. In vain the midshipmen and their 


followers fought desperately. Harry was 
felled by a blow with a war-club, Dick 
ent down with a kris; half the seamen 
were killed, the others jumped overboard 
and swam back to their vessel. Lieu- 
tenant Hopkins shouted to the men to take 
to the boats, and the two cutters were 
speedily manned. One, however, was in a 
sinking condition; but Lieutenant Hopkins 
with the other started in pursuit of the 
pruin, whose crew had already got their 
oars o2t, and in spite of the efforts of the 
sailors, soon left them behind. Pursuit 
was evidently hopeless, and re:uctantly 
the lieutenant ordered the men to row 
back. (n returning to the scene of com- 
bat, they saw sunk near the bank the 
fourth of the prahus. “The spy was so 
far right," the second lieutenant muttered 
+ this fellow did sink; now we must see 
that she does no more mischief.” He 
brought the captured pralu alongside 
the others, whose decks were but a foot or 
two below the water, and fired several 
shots through their bottoms. Then he 
set the captured craft on fire; and took to 
the boats, which with great difticulty 
foreed their way under the fallen tree and 
rowed back to the ship. 

The third lieutenant had heen shot 
dead, twelve men had been killed, ten of 
the midshipmen’s party were missing, 
and of the rest but few had escaped 
without wounds more or less serious. 

Harry was the first to ‘recover his 
senses, being roughly brought to by a 
bucket of water being dashed over him. 
He looked round the deck. Of those who 
had sprung on board with him, none were 
visible save Dick Balderson, who was 
lying near him, with a cloth tightly bound 
round his shoulder. As he rose into a 
sitting position a.murmur of satisfaction 
broke from some Malays standing near. 
It was some time before he could rally his 
senses, 


“I suppose,” he thought at last, “they ; 


are either keeping ns for torture or as 
hostages. The Rajah’ may have given 
orders that any officers captured were to 
be spared and brought to bim. I don't 
know what his expectations are,” he 
nuttered te himself; “but if he expects 
to be reinstated as rajah. and perhaps 
compensated for the loss of his palace, 
he is likely to be mistaken ; and in that 
case it will go mighty hard with us, for 
there is no shadow of doubt that he isa 
savage and cruel brute.” 

He had now shaken off the numbness 
caused by the blow that he had received, 
and he managed to stagger to where 
Dick was lying, and knelt beside him, and 
bezged the Malays to bring water. They 
had evidently received orders to do all 
theycould to revive the two young ofticers, 
and one at once brought half a gourd full. 
Harry had already assured himself that 
his friend’s heart still beat. He began 
by pouring some water between his lips. 
It was not necessary to pour any over his 
head, for he had already received the 
sume treatment as himself. ie 

“Dick, old chap,” he said sharply and 
earnestly. The sound was evidently 
heard and understood, for: Dick started 
slightly, opened his eyes, and murmured, 
“Tt's not time to turn out vet?” 


“You are not in your hammock, Dick; . 
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you have been wounded, and. we are both 
prisoners in the hands of these Malays. 
Try and pull yourself together, but don't 
move; they have put a sort of bandage 
round your shoulder, and I am going to 
try and improve it,” 

“What is the matter with my shoul- 
der ?”’ Dick murmured. 

“ Chopped with a kris, old man. Now I 
am going to turn you on your side, and 
then cut the sleeve off the jacket. Take 
another drink of water; then we will set 
about it.” 

Dick did as he was ordered, and was 
evidently coming back to consciousness, 
for he looked round, and then said, “‘ Where 
are the other fellows ?” 

“TI don’t know what has become of 
them. I think I went down before you 
did. However, here we are alone. Now 

“I am going to begin.” 

He cut off the sleeve of the jacket and 
shirt st the shonlder, ripped gpen the 
seam to the neck, first taking off the 
reugh bandage. .* 

“t's a nasty cut, old saan,” he said, 
“but nothing dangesous, 4 should say. I 
fancy it has gone clean thsough the 
shoulder bone, and there is no-doubt that 
it will knit again, aa Hassen's did, if they 
do but give you time.” 

He rolled the shirt-sleeya into a pad, 
saturated it with water, ang laid it on the 
wound. 

“ You sce I know all abgut it, Dick,” he 
said cheerily, “ from having watehed the 
doctor at work on Hassan. Now I will 
tear this cloth into strips.” 

He first placed a strip of the oloth over 
the shoulder, crossed i¢ wader the arm, 
and_then took the ends of the bandage 
across the chest and back, and tied them 
under’ his other arm. He repeated this 
process with half a dozen other strips; 
then he placed Dick's hand upon his chest, 
tied some of the other strips together, and 
bound them ‘tightly round the arm 
and body, so that no movement of the 
limb was possible. One of the Malays 
knelt down and gave him his assistance, 
and nodded approvingly when he had 
tinished ; then he helped Harry raise him 
into a sitting position against the bul- 
wark. 

“ That is better,” Dick said, ‘as far as 
it goes. How was it these fellows did not 
kill us at once?” 

“T expect the Rajah has ordered that all 
officers who may fall into their hands are 
to be kept as Hostages, 80 that he can 
open negotiations with the skipper. Ifhe 
gets what he wants, he hands us back; 
if not, there is no manner of doubt that 
he will put us out of the way without 
compunction.” 

The men were still working at the oars, 
and for four hours rowed without inter- 
mission through a labyrinth of creeks. 
At last they stopped before a small village, 
tied the prahu up to a tree, andthen the man 
who seemed to be the captain went ashore 
with two or three others. The lads heard 
a loud outburst of anger, and a voice which 
they recognised as that of the Rajah 
storming and raging for some time; then 
the hubbub ceased. An hour later, the 
Rajah himself came on board with two 
or three attendants, and a man whom they 
recognised as speaking a certain amount 


‘for the ‘captain to answer ; 
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of English. The Rajah scowled at them, 
and from thé manner in which he kept 
fingering his kris, they saw that it needed a 
great effort on his part to abstain from 
killing them at once. He spoke for some 
time in his own language, and the inter- 
preter translated it. 

“You are dogs—you and all your coun- 
trymen. The Bocah is sending n message 
to your captain to tell him that he must 
build up his palaco again, pay him for the 
war-ships that he has destroyed, and 
provide him with o guard against his 
enemies until a fresh fleet has been built. 
If he refuses to do this, you will both be 
killed.” 

“Tell him,” Harry eaid, “that. if we 
are dogs, anyhow we have shown him 
that we can bite. ‘As to what he tays, itis 
but I Wo not 
think that he will grant tho terme, 
though, possibly, he may consent to spare 
the Rajah’s life, and to go away with’ his 
ship, if we are sent back to him withont 
injury.” 

The Rajah uttered a scornful exclame-. 
tion. “I have six thousand mer’ be~ 
said, “and I do not need to beg my Hife; 
for were there twenty ships instead of éne~ 
they could never find me, and not a man 
who landed and tried to come through the-. 
country would return alive. I have given: 
your captain the chance.. If, at the ensb 
of three days, an answer does nod come: 
granting my command, you will be krised... 
Keep a strict watch upon them, captain, 
and kill’ them at once if they try to 
escape.” 

«TJ will guard them safely, Rajaly” the 
captain, who,from the rich materials of 
his sarong and jacket, was evidently him- 
self a chief, said quietly; “but as to 
escape, where could they go? They could 
but wander in the jungle until they died.” 

By night both lads felt more themselves. 
They had been we!) supplied with food, 
and though Harry's head ached until, as 
he said, it was sphitting, and Dick’s wound 
smarted severely, they were able to dis-. 
cuss their position. They at once agreod 
that escape was impossible, and would be, 
even were they well and strong and could 
manage to obtain possession of a sampar,, 
for they would but loso themselves in he. 
labyrinth of creeks, and would, moreover, 
be certain to be overtaken by the native . 
boats that would be sent off in all direc- 
tions after them. 2 

“There is nothing to do but to wait. 
for the captain's answer,” Dick said at . 
last. 

“We know what that will be,’ Harry 
said. “ He will tell the chief that it would 
be impossible for him to grant his com. 
mands, but that ho is ready to pay a 
certain sum for our release; that if harm 
comes to us, he will make peace with 
the chiefs who have assisted Schi against. 
us, on condition of their hunting him down 
and sending him alive or dead to the ship, 
But the rascal knows that he could hide. 
himself in these swamps for a month, and 
he will proceed to chop off our heads‘with- 
out a moment's delay. We must keep 
our eyes open to-morrow, and endeavour- 
to get hold of a couple of weapons. It is. 
adeal better to die fighting than it is ta. 
have our throats cut like sheep.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Hurrah for Football! 
(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper’ by T. E. DONNISON.) 


NIC REVEL; OR, 
“ ¢ eames 
¥ . 
ye 
a 7’s about their size, Master Nic,” 


said Solly, as he stood in the coach- 
house balancing a heavy cudgel in his 
hand—one of a couple of dozen lying on 
the top of the cornbin just through the 
stable door. 

“Oh, the size doesn’t matter, Bill,” said 
Nic impatiently. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, it do,” said 
the old sailor severely. ‘‘ Yoy don’t want 
to kill nobody in a fight such as we're 
going to have, do you?” 

“No, no ; of course not.” 

“There you are, then. Man’s suré to 
hit as hard as he can when his monkey’s 
up, and that stick’s just as heavy as you 
can have ’em without breaking bones. 
That’s the sort o’ stick as’ll knock a man 
silly and give him the headache for a 
week, and sarve him right. If it was half 
a hounce heavier it'd kill him.” 

“ How do you know ?”’ said Nic sharply. 

“How doI know, sir?” said the man 
wonderingly. ‘“ Why, I weighed it.” 

Nic would have asked for further ex- 
planations, but just then there were steps 
heard in the yard, and the gardener and 
a couple of labourers came up in the dusk. 

“Oh, there you are,” growled Solly. 
“Here's your weepuns '’—and he fetched 
three of the cudgels. “You may hit as 
hard as you like with them. Seen any 
of the others ?”” 

“Yes,” said the gardener; “ there's two 
from the- village coming along the road, 
and three of us taking the short cut over 
the home field. That's all I see.” 

“Humph!” said Solly. “There ought 
to be five more by this time.” 

“ Sick gn it, p’r'aps,” grumbled the gar- 
dener ; ‘‘and no wonder. We are.” 

“What! Are you afraid?” cried Nic. 

“No, sir, I arn’t afraid, on’y sick on it. 
I like gxgpod fight, and so do these here 
whensit’s ‘bout fair and ekal, but every 
time we has a go in, t’other side seems 
to be the flails and we only the corn and 
straw. They’re too many for us, I’m 
sick o' being thrashed, and so’s these here, 
and that arn’t being afraid.” 

“Why, you arn’t going to sneak out of 
it, are you ?"’ growled Solly. 

“No, I arn’t,” said the gardener; “not 
till I've had a good go at that Pete Burge 
and Master Humpy Dee. But I'in going 
to sarcumwent ’em this time.”’ 

“Here are the others coming, Bill,” 
cried Nie.—‘*‘ What are you going to do 
this time ? "’ he said to the gardener. 

“Sarcumwent ’em, Master Nic,” said 
the man, with a grin. “ It's no use to hit 
at their heads and arms or to poke ‘em in 
the carcass; they don’t mind that; so 
we've been thinking of it out, and we 
three’s going to hit ’em low down.” 

“That’s good,” said Solly; “same as 
we used to sarve the black men out in 
Jay-may-kee. They've all got heads as 
hard as skittle-balls, but their shins are 
as tender as a dog’s foot.” 

Just then five more men came up and 
received their cudgels ; and directly after 
thrce more came slouching up; and soon 
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A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvintg Fenn, 
Author of “ ¥dolt Guyn,” “ The Silver Caiion,” ete. ete, 


CHAPTER IX.—READY FOR ACTION. 


after another couple, and received their 
arms. 

“Ts this all on us?’ said one of the 
fresh comers, as the sturdy fellows stood 
together. 

“Ay, is this all, Master Nic?” cried 
another. 

“ Why ?” he said sharply. 

“ Because there arn’t enough, sir,” said 
the first man. “TI got to hear on it down 
the village.” 

“Ah! you heard news?” cried Nic. 

“ Ay, sir, if you call such unked stuff as 
that news. There’s been a bit of a row 
among ’em, all along o’ Pete Burge.” 

“Quarrelling among themselves ?” 

“That's right, sir, ‘cause Pete Burge 
said he wouldn’t have no mor¢ to do with 
it; and they've been at him—some on'em 
from over yonder at the town. I hear say 
as there was a fight, and then Pete kep’ 
on saying he would jyne ’em; and then 
there was another fight, and Pete Burge 
licked the second man, and then he zays 
he wouldn’t go. And then there was an- 
other fight, and Pete Burge licked Humpy 
Dee, and Humpy zays Pete was a coward, 
and Pete knocked him flat on the back. 
‘I'll show yer whether I’m a coward,’ 
he zays. ‘I didn’t mean to have no more 
to do wi’ Squire Revel’s zammon,’ he zays; 
‘but I will go to-night, for the last time, 
just to show you as I arn’t a coward,’ he 
zays, ‘and then I’m done.’”’ 

“ Ay, and he zays,” cried another man 
from the village, “‘ if anyone thinks I’m a 
coward then let him come and tell me.’”’ 

“Then they are coming to-night?” 
cried Nic, who somehow felt a kind of 
satisfaction in his adversary’s prowess. 

“ Oh, ay,” said the other man who had 
grumbled; “they're a-coming to-night. 
There’s a big gang coming from the town, 
and I hear they're going to bring a cart 
for the zammon. There'll be a good 
thirty on ’em, Master Nic, zir, and I zay 
we arn't enough.” 

“No,” said Nie quietly; “we are not 
enough, but we are going to have our 
return to-night for all the knocking about 
we've had.” 

“But we're not enough, Master Nic. 
We're ready to fight, all on us—eh, 
mates ?"” 

“Ay!” came in a deep growl. 

“ But there arn't enough on us.” 

“There will be,” said Nic in an eager 
whisper ; “ for a strong party of Jack Tars 
from the King’s ship that was lying off 
this evening are by this time marching 
up to help us, and we're going to give these 
scoundrels such a thrashing as will sicken 
them from ever meddling again with my 
father’s fish. 

“Yah!” growled a voice out of the 
gloom. 

“Who said that?” cried Nic sharply. 

“T did, Master Nic,” said the gardener 
sharply, “and you can tell the Captain if 
you like. I say it arn't fair to try and 
gammon a lot o’ men as is ready to fight 
for you. It’s like saying ‘ Rats’ to a dog 
when there arn’t none.” 


“Is it?” cried Nic, laughing. 
can that be? You heard just now that 
there will be about thirty rats for our bull. 
dogs to worry.” 

“T meant t’other way on, sir,’ growled 
the man sulkily. ‘“ No sailor bulldogs to 
come and help us.” 

“How dare you say that?” cried Nic 
angrily. 

“Cause I've lived off and on about 
Plymouth all my life and clost to the zea, 
and if I don’t know a King’s ship by this 
time, I ought to. That's only a lubberly 
old marchant-man. Why, her yards were 
all anyhow, with not half men enough to 
keep ‘em square.” 

“Bah!” cried Solly angrily. ‘Hold 
your mouth, you one-eyed old tater-grub- 
ber. What do you mean by giving the 
young master the lie?” 

“ That will do, Solly,” cried Nic. “He 
means right. Look here, my lads, that is 
a King's ship, the one commanded by my 
father’s friend; and he has made her look 
all rough like that so as to cheat the sal- 
mon gang, and it will have cheated them 
if it has cheated you.” 


“ How. - 


A cheer was bursting forth, but Nic . 


checked it, and the gardener said huskily: 

“Master Nic, I beg your pardon. I 
oughtn't to ha’ said such a word. It was 
the King’s ship as humbugged me, and not 
you. Say, lads, we’re going to have a‘ 
night of it, eh?” 


A low buzz of satisfaction arose; and Nic’. 


hurried out, to walk in the direction of the 
signal-staff, where the Captain had gone to 
be on the look-out for their allies. 

“Who goes there?” came in the old 
officer's deep voice. 

“ Only me, father.” 

“Bah!” cried the Captain, in a low 


angry voice. “Give the word, sir—Tails.”. 
“The word?—Tails!”’ said Nic wonder- 
ingly. 
“Ofcourse. I told you we must have 


@ password, to tell friends from foes.” 

“ Not a word, father.” 

“What, sir? Humph, no! I remember; 
I meant to give it to all at once. Tho 
word is ‘Tails,’ and the countersign is 
‘Heads,’ and anyone who cannot give it is 
to have heads. Do you see?” 

“Oh yes, father, I see; but the sailors, 
are they coming?” 

“Can't hear anything of them, my boy, 
and it’s too dark to see ; but they must be 
here soon.” 

“I hope they will be, father,” said Nic. 

“Don’t say you hope they will be, as if 
you felt that they weren't coming. They're 
sure to come, my boy. Jack Lawrence 
never broke faith. Now look here; those 
scoundrels will be here by ten o’clock, some 
of them, for certain, and we must have our 
men in ambush first—our men, Nic. Jack 
Lawrence’s lads I shall place so as to cut 
off the enemy's retreat, ready to close in 


upon them and take them in the rear. wo! a 


you see?” 

“ Yes, father ; excellent.” 

“ Then I propose that as soon as we hear 
our reinforcement coming you go off and 
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plant your men in tho wood behind the 
fall. (shall lead the sailors right round 
you to the other side of the pool; place 
them; and then there must be perfect 
silence till the enemy has lit up his torches 
and got well to work. Then I shall give a 
shrill whistle on the French bosun's pipe 
I have in my pocket, you will advance 
your men and fall to, and we shall come 
upon them from the othor side.” 

* TL see, father.” 

“But look hore, Nic; did you change 
your things?” 

“ Yes, father; got on the old fishing 
and wading suit.” 

“That's right, boy, for you've got your 
work cut out, and it may mean water as 
well as land.” 

“ Yoa, I expect to bo in a protty pickle,” 
said Nic, laughing, and beginning to foel 
excited now. “But do you think the 
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sailors will find their way here in the 
dark?” 3 

“Of course,” cried the Captain sharply. 
“Jack Lawrence will head them.” 

“Hist!” whispered Nic, placing his 
hand to his ear and gazing seaward. 

“Hear ’em?” . 

Nic was silent for a few moments. 

“Yes,” he said. “I can hear their 
soft, easy tramp over the short grass. 
Listen.” 

“Right,” said the Captain, as from 
behind them there came out of the dark- 
ness the regular thrup, threp of a body 
of men marching together. Then, loudty, 
“ King’s men?" J 

“Captain Revel ?”’ came back in reply. 

“Right. Captain Lawrence there ?” 

“No, sir; he had a sudden summons 
from the port admiral, and is at 
Plymouth. He gave me my instructions, 

(To be continued.) 


MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 


By Haroup Avery, 


sir—Lieutenant Kershaw. 
men here.” = 

“Bravo, my lad!" cried the Captain. 
“ Forward, and follow me to the house. 
Your men will take a bit of refreshment 
before we get to work.” 

“Forward,” said the lieutenant in a 
low voice, and the thrup, thrup of the 
footsteps began again, not a man being 
visible in the gloom. 

“Off with you, Nic,” whispered the’ 
Captain. “Get your men in hiding at 
once. This is going to be a grand night, 
my boy. Good luck to you; and I say, 
Nie, my boy.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“No prisoners, but tell the men to hi: 
hard.” 

Nic went off ata run, and the lieutenant 
directly after joined the Captain, his men 
close at hand following behind. 


I have thirty 
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N spite of the restrictions mentioned in the 
previous chapter, we continued to take, 
some interest in the fire brigade. We drilled 
in the stable, and performed feats of as- 
tonishing heroism in saving life from the 
loft. Still, without real water in the engine, 
the amusement grew rather tame ; and during 
intervals when it was not occupying our 
attention, a fresh hobby took hold of our 
fancy. This was nothing 
mere nor less than a sudden 
tage for museums. 

“Gentle Spring’s”’- col- 
lection put the notion into 
our heads; and now we 
were all desirous of be- 
coming the proprietors of 
similar shows. 

The Joneses began first, 
and stored their specimens 
in an old hat-box: the 
catalogue of these rarities 
was at first rather brief. 
consisting of three exhibits 
only, viz. a Japanese orna- 
ment, a soap apple, and 
a chorse’s tooth, which , 
“Remus” declared was a 
lion’s. ° ‘ 

Simpson was determined 
tp otitdo everyone else, and 
hada special cabinet made 
for his museum, with a 
cupboard and four drawers ; 
he was the only one who 
could afford such a luxury, 
but as he had nothing to 
put inside his case, the ex- 
penditure seemed rather 
useless. In view of this, 
Bowden came forward with a magnanimous 
proposal, viz. that if Simpson would agree to 
hie being part owner of the cabinet, he would, 
on his part, deposit therein a curiosity of no 
little value. This consisted of a little tar- 
nished brass earring, shaped like a bird, and 
which Bowden declared had been found in 
the éar of a mummy. At first we regarded 

-antiyaity with awe and envy, but irreve- 
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CHAPTER IX.—DISDANDMENT OF THE FIRE BRIGADE, 


rent day boys, who were not affected with the 
museum rage, declared that it was unneces- 
sary to go to Egypt for this style of antiquity, 
for trinkets of an exactly similar design had 
recently been discovered in halfpenny lucky 
packets, sold at the corner shop. This rather 
shook our faith in the genuineness of the 
Bowden relic. The owner, however, stoutly 
the 


denied the lucky-packet theory, and 


carring was carefully locked up in the 
cabinet. 

Wood possessed a broken fossil, and, on 
the strength of this, announced his intentibn 
of starting a collection of geological 
specimens, which he arranged in a corner of 
his desk, and carefully labelled with small 
stamp-paper tickets, bearing such inscriptions 
ag‘ Serpentine,” “ Limestone,” “ Flint,” etc. 


Among these one morning there suddenly 
appeared a dirty brick-end, marked “ Garden 
Wall.” This joke, perpetrated by Gale. I 
believe, rather took the fancy of the day 
boys; and Wood's desk became a receptacle 
for all kinds of specin:ens not always of a 
strictly geological nature. Indeed, it was nu 
uncommon thing, at the commencement -of 
morning school, for him to be obliged to 
literally excavate for his books, which lay 
hidden under a heap of stones, fragments of 
crockery, broken bottles, and other débris. 

At first, Fraser was not infected, but 
when the idea did take hold of him he dis- 
played his usual enthusiasm, and wrote home 
for some spun-glass ornaments and a dried 
starfish, wherewith to make a start. 

Whatever Fraser did, I tried to copy; and 
80, getting an empty collar-box, I labelled it, 
“ Kuriosetes,” and deposited therein a bent 
halfpenny that had been run over by a rail- 
way train. 

It was when thismuseum rage was just gain- 
ing strength among us, that a terrible cata- 
strophe happened, which ended in the final 
disbandment of the fire brigade. At the time, 
various persons were blamed for what took 
place. Superintendent Soper, Watkins (2 
day boy), and Driver Jones were all in turn 
accused of causing the disaster; and so it 
will be my best plan to give an impartial 
account of the affair, and leave the reader tu 
form his own judgment as to who was the 
responsible party. 

Gale and Bowden had been having a 
discussion as to whether the “ engine” would 
throw water on to the roof of the stable, and 
the former had surreptitiously filled the 
tank, waiting a favourable opportunity to 
test the power of the machine. . 

Just, however, 88 the trial was about to be 
made, Mr. Soper appeared upon the scene, 
and ordered Gale to wheel the engine back tu 
its proper place in the yard. 

«Please, sir,” said the latter, “cam’t we 
leave the water in it?” 

“Mr. Medlar said that it was to remein 
empty, unless there was some actual meces- 
sity for its being filled.” - 


“ But plense, sir, if there was necessity, by 
the time we'd filled it? from that tap in the 
yard, the whole place might be burned down.” 

“Oh, we'll give you plenty of warning if 
there should ever be a fire,” said the master 


carelessly, and so the discussion ended. ' 


Gale wheeled the engine back into the yard, 
but chose to disregard the law about its 
standing empty, and so left it full of water. 

The weather had been unusually warm for 
the beginning of October, so much so that 
we had not begun fires; but on this parti- 
ealar Wednesday it had come in cold and 
wet, and we had shivered as we sat at work 
iin morning school. After dinner Mr. Medlar 
ordered a fire to be lit. Mr. Soper and Wat- 
kins, who was kept in for two lessons, had 
the schoolroom to themselves, Fraser having 
insisted, in spite of the weather, that the 
brigade should muster in the playground for 
setting-up drill. At length, a good two hours 
after the remainder of his comrades had been 
dismissed, the prisoner finished his task, and 
prepared to go home. 

“Watkins,” said Mr. Soper, glancing up 
at the wet window-pane, “as you go, just tell 
those boys there is a fire in here, and they'd 
better come inside.” 

The words had hardly been spoken when 
Mr. Medlar entered the room, followed by a 
Jady and gentleman, whom he was evidently 
showing round the premises. ‘ 

“This, as you will perceive, is our school- 
room,” he remarked. “Plenty of air, plenty 
of light, and a separate desk for every boy. If 
you will permit me, I will give you a synop- 
3is of the work we have been doing this 
term.” 

Watkins rushed out to the cloak-room, 
seized his belongings, and, not wishing to 
lose any more time in getting home to his 
dinner, came to the top of the path leading 
down to the playground, and shouted. We 
looked up, and saw him standing ther>, 


brandishing Lis umbrella. He yelled one 
sentence, and then disappeared— 

“ Hi! you fellows! . . . Soper told me to 
tell you... . THERE'S A FIRE IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM!” 


Reader, unless you have ever been ao 
“sergeant ’? in an amateur fire brigade, and 
suddenly received your first summons to 
“tarn out,’? you cannot understand what 
my feelings were at this moment; my heart 
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jumped into the top of my head. Not one 
of us had for a single moment the slightest 
doubt os to the meaning of the message, and 
we all firmly believed that the schoolroom 
was in flames, ‘ 
“My word!” said Gale. “He said he'd 
give us warning if ever we were wanted!” 


“Quick! Man the engine!’ shouted 
Fraser. “And you other fellows, get your 
buckets!” ’ 

The “captain,” the “ chief engineer,” snd 
the two Joneses raced madly up the path, 
the rest of us following in a wild stampede. 
Ohly one member of the brigade so far dis- 
graced himself as to actually shirk his duty, 
and show- the white feather, and that was 
Wood. - He remained trembling in the play- 
round, expecting, I rather think, that even 
there-he would be burnt to death. 

No flames were as yet bursting through 
the roof of the building, but we pictured 
the fire gaining ground every instant, and 
I'm sure I never ran so fast in my life 
before. : 

“We must save our museum!” panted 
Bowden. “ ... Themummy’searring!... 
I wouldn’t lose it for worlds!” 

The advance party dashed into the yard 
and seized the engine. There were still no 
signs of a conflagration, but we hardly waited 
to look, and, following Inspector Bowden, 
rushed off to get our buckets. It was while 
we were thus engaged that the great cata- 
strophé happened; and though unable to 
describe it as an eyewitness, I can give 
a pretty accurate account of what took 
place. . 

It must be explained that the ground in 
the rear of the house was rather higher than 
in front, and the back ‘entrance to the 
schoolroom was approached by a sloping 
path, which ended in three stone steps. 

“We must run the engine up to the door!” 
cried Fraser. “...Nowthen! Send her 
along!...” 3 

Driver Jones, his brother, and the chief 
engineer, exerted all their strength; and 
“sent her along” with a will. Down the 
short path they went at headlong speed. 


“Hallo!... steady on!” yelled the 
captain, “...The steps!... Look 
out!,..” 


Mr. Medlar stood in front of his desk, 
talking to his visitors in his most imposing 
manner. : 

“I should think you find it difficult to - 
keep so many boys in order,” remarked the 
lady. ‘It is almost more than I can do to 
look after one.” 

-“My dear Madam,” answered the head- 
master, with-a complacent smile, “ discipline 
is an art, or perhaps, more properly speaking, 
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it is a science, and must be studied as such. 
During my long experience, I have had 
plenty of opportunity of adding to my know- 
ledge by practical tests, and thereby perfect- 
ing & system which I flatter myself leaves 
little to be desired. The old notion of the 
schoolmaster as a man with a book in one 
band and a stick in the other has now, 
happily, been discarded; and it is quite 
posible, I maintain, with due exercise cf a 
ittle wisdom and discretion, for any man to 
obtain, without unnecessary strictness and 


reverity, the same orderly conduct and 
tatisfactory behaviour which . . .” : 

Bump!... Bump!... Crash! ... 
BANG!... BANG!... 

The gentleman started, the lady screamed. 
Old Mark clutched at his deek, while Mr. 
Soper sprang from his seat, and tumbled 
over a form. 

Before it could be stopped, the fire-engine 
had plunged wildly down the stone steps. 
Like awar-chariot, athundertolt, and abatter- 
ing-ram, all rolled into one, it smashed open 
the door, and, bounding across the room, 
wrecked a desk, stove in the front of a 
cupboard, and then, overturning, emptied the 
water which it contained all over the school- 
room floor. A perfect flood swept round the 
recumbent form of Superintendent Soper, 
and drenched him to the skin. Driver Jones 
and Chief Engineer Gale, still holding the 
handle of the machine, were dragged along 
in its wake; Captain Fraser entered the 


room with what seemed a fecble attempt . 


at a double somersault; while the remains 
of “ Remus” were scattered comewhere out- 
side. 

For a moment or so everything was in 
confusion; then Mr. Medlar found his 
tongue. 

“What is the meaning of this?” ke 
cried. ‘ 

As though in answer to the question, there 
was a rush of feet; with a yell, Inspector 
Bowden and party charged into the room, 
and, falling over the prostrate forms of their 
comradeg, discharged their hcme-made 
buckets like hand grenades in all directicns. 
To ccmplete the picture, imagine o small 
boy, who came last, standing appalled upon 
the threshold, a gaily ornamented fruit-can 
in his band, and a Icok of terror on his face 
—and this, dear reader, was ‘‘ young Dean.” 

“Bowden ... Fraser... .” gasped the 
headmaster, “ wha—what is the mcuning of 
this? Answer me this moment!” 

In spite of the imperative tone in which 
the question was asked, it had to be twice 
repeated before anyone plucked up courage 
to reply. 

“ Please, sir,” faltered Fraser, ‘‘ Mr. Soper 
sent to tell us there was a fire in the school- 
room.”” 

The unfortunate “superintendent,” who 
was doing his best to wring out his dripping 


garments, overhearing himself accused of. 
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being the cause of this riotous behaviour, 

literally staggered with astonishment. 
“Bless me!” he exclaimed. 

there was a fire in the grate!” 


Twill not dwell longer on a distressing 
Situation. No new boy came, so I am afraid 


Sa Nowe 


that the lady and gentleman were not favour- 
ably impressed with what they had seen ; but 
what concerned us more closely was that 
the fire brigade was disbanded; we were all 
called upon to resign our rank; and, to 
prevent further mishaps, the engine was 
sold to a dealer in old iron. 

Deprived in this manner of one of our 
hobbies, we began to bestow additional 
attention on the other! The museum rage 
increased, and a strong feeling of rivalry 
began to spring up between the various 
proprietors. “Gentle Spring” boasted 
of his glass eye, the Joneses sang the 
-praises of their soap apple and_ lion's 
(horse's) tooth, whilst Bowden and Simpson 
declared that the mummy’srearring “ beat the 
lot.” 

This wish to possess the best collection 
led to an amalgamation of different parties. 
Spring joined Simpson and Bowden; Gale, 
who prided himself on the possession of 
some military buttone and a puzzle match- 
box, figuratively speaking, cast his lot into 
the Joneses’ hat-box , while Fraser, Mobsley, 
and I decided to deposit our curiosities in 
“ Hawkeye’s ” play-box. 

Ours was undoubtedly the fecblest collec- 
tion of the lot. Fraser’s starfish was falling 
to pieces, and his glass ornaments were 
nothing out of the common. A bent half- 
penny was nothing to boast of, and Mobsley's 
contribution, which consisted of o stone 
that looked like a big toe, was really rubbish. 
Nevertheless, our museum was destined to 
contain the most valuable and most inter- 
esting curiosity of the lot; and how it came 
into our possession it will now be my busi- 
ness to relate. 

One afternoon, shortly before tea, we 
three were wandering about in the shrub- 
bery. With the leaves beginning to fall, it 
was less of a trackless forest than it had 
been, but a thick outer fringe of evergreens 
afforded us a certain amount of shelter. 

“Hawkeye” was armed with his new 
«\ "Ldeer,” and had been firing pebbles at 


“T meant” 
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the trunk of a tree; now he loaded with a 
marble, and looked about for some object 
worthy of this expensive form of projectile. 
Suddenly a starling settled on a branch 
above our heads. 

“Yes, Huron,” ... said the scout, quot- 
ing from a well-remembered passage, ‘ I could 
strike you now, and no power on earth could 
prevent the deed. The soaring hawk is not 
more certain of the dove, than I am at this 
moment of you, did I choose to send a 
bullet to your heart!” 

We were not so sure of ‘ Hawkeye’s” 
skill. “Chingachgook” and I wished to see 
it put to the test, and urged him in a whisper 
to try a shot. 

There was no Munro present to stop the 
sport by wailing about his bahes, and so Le 
Longue Carabine took a careful aim, and the 
next moment, greatly to our surprise, the 
bird was knocked off its perch, and fell dead 
a few yards from our feet. 

The stern “ Chingachgook "’ (whose love for 
animals I have already referred 
to) immediately repented of his 
share in the deed, and I think 
was nearly moved to tears when 
he picked up the warm body. 
Fraser, however, was cxultant. 

“Hurrah ! ‘There's a shot for 
you!” he exclaimed. ‘ Look 
here, let's dissect it.” 

“No, let's bury it,” said 
Mobsley, smoothing the ruftled 
feathers with his finger. ‘‘ You 
remember,” he added, “like 
‘Hawkeye’ buried the Mo- 
hawks who had been killed 
outside the block-house.” 

We were rather taken with 
the idea, and I went to fetch a 
trowel. The place chosen for the interment 
was close to the wall in a corner formed by 
a buttress not far from the disused green 
door. I took a spell at digging, and then 
Fraser relieved me. At length he paused. 

“ Hallo!” he remarked, “ what's this?” 

At the bottom of the hole, which was now 
a little over half a foot deep, there appeared 
some coarse stuff like an end of dirty 


sacking. The hole was enlarged, and as 
the earth was cleared away, more sacking 
came to light, until we scooped out a little 
solid bundle. 

“There’s something hard inside it,” said 
Fraser. “ What can it be? Some animal's 
skull?” 

He took hold of a corner ef the dirty 
wrapping, gave it a careless shake, and out 
rolled a curiously shaped tankard of dull 
white metal. We eyed it in astonishment. 

“A pewter pot!” said Mobsley. 


Fraser picked it up, rubbed it over with 


the sleeve of his jacket, and glaneed at the 
bottom. 

“Pewter!” he exclaimed. “Grand- 
mother! why, look here, it’s solid silver!” 

With a gasp of amazement we all 
grabbed at the treasure, and subjected it to 
a critical examination. There was no ddubt 
about its being silver; it was very finely 
chased, and on the front, in o sort of shield, a 
crest was engraved, under which ran a Latin ' 
motto. We were some little time taking in 
all these details; and then the question was, 
How did it get there? and to whom did it 
belong ? 

Each one of us had some different theory. 
I suggested that it might belong to old 
Greenaway, but this was pooh-poohed by the 
others. Why should old Greenaway want 
to bury his treasure? and why should he do 
it in our garden instead of his own? In 
addition to this, we knew that our neighbour 
did not possess a crest. 

Fraser thought that robbers must have 
buried it there, but Mobsley had a still more 
attractive theory to offer, viz. that at the 
time of the Civil War some Royalist living at 
Hanover House or in the neighbourhood had 
buried his plate to save it from the Round- 


heads, and either forgotten where it was, or 
for some reason neglected to dig it up again. 

“ What shall we do with it ?”’ I asked. 

“Do with it?” answered Fraser. “Why, 
stick it in our museum! My eye! won’t the 
other chaps be jealous!” 

“T don’t think we'd better let anyone know 
we've got it,” answered Mobsley. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because if it’s known that anyone’s found 
a treasure, they have to give it up to the 
Queen.” 

This we declared to be “ beastly unfair,” 
but Mobsley was sure that such was the law. 

“Well, as we found it, I don’t see why we 
shouldn't keep it,” answered Fraser. “If 
Bowden or Simpson knew about it, they’d 
try and get it taken away from us out of 
spite, so perhaps we'd better keep it dark for 
the present. But, my senses! what a find! 
I should think it’s worth pounds.” 

At that moment the tea-bell rang. We. 
hastily put the dead bird in the hole, 
shovelled the earth o-cr, and, wrappmg the 
tankard once more in the old piece of bagging, 

i Twe hid 
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we hid it on our way to the house among the 
stones of a little rockery. 

Neither of us, I am afraid, did much work 
that evening, and just before supper we crept 
out, and by the light of single matches, which 
Mobsley struck in a corner of the stable, once 
gnore examined our treasure. 

Whose was it? How did it come to be 
buried in the shrubbery ? 

None of us could say; we all agrecd, 
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however, that “ finding’s keeping,” and 
Fraser carried the prize upstairs under his 
coat, and deposited it in his play-box. 

That night, after Wood was asleep, Mobsley 
told a thrilling story about a cavalier who 
had buried his plate, and, without disclosing 
the secret of its whereabouts to his family, 
had gone off and got killed in the wars. 
Now, at certain seasons of the year, his spirit 
haunted the place, vainly endeavouring to 
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* COLOURS. 
By rae Rev. E. J. Harpy, 4, Chaplain to HM. 


call the attention of his descendants to the’ 
spot where the treasure was concealed. 

This dreadful narrative, coming on the top 
of a big slice of Dutch cheese (the gift of 
“ Romulus and Remus”), caused me to have 
awful dreams, in which I saw a terrible 
spectre advancing towards me through the 
old green door, and found myself utterly 
unable to run away. 

(To be continued.) 


. Forces. 


N & recent occasion I assisted at a cere- 
mony which was in its way unique. 
Never before were colours presented to three 
regiments on the same parade, but this is 
what took place in the Fifteen Acres Phenix 
Park, Dublin, on August 23,1897. Then the 
Duchess of York gave colours to the 1st 
Battalion Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 2nd 
Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment, and the 
2nd Battalion Royal Fusiliers. 

The three battalions were drawn up in line, 
their bands being massed together. Lord 
Roberts, on his little white Arab charger 
Kandahar, which wore the medals it has been 
pormitted to wear for the campaigns it has 
¥een through, received the Duke and Duchess, 
and the two thousand soldiers gave a royal 
salute. Then the old colours were trooped. 

The origin and meaning of this ceremony 
are uncertain. Itis mentioned 110 years ago, 
and seems to have been then of much more 
frequent occurrence than it is now. It begins 
by the drummers beating the “assembly” 
and marching across the parade. The com- 
pany officers then march straight across the 
yround in line to their companies. It is very 
difficult for them to march in a perfectly 
straight line at a considerable distance apart 
from each other, and requires a great deal of 
practice. 

It is said that in the days of the Prince 
Regent “ trooping colours” was frequently 
ordered to take place in the early morning as 
a test of the sobriety of officers the evening 
before; because, unless o man were very 
steady on his feet, the effect of the slow 
march of the officers right across the ground 
to their respective companies would be 
disastrous. We need not describe the various 
movements that are comprised in the term 
“trooping colours.” Suffice it to say that 
the escorts of the colours march and counter- 
march with them in and out of the lines, 
that the troops salute very often, and that 
the ceremony is remarkable as being the only 
occasion in peace time when the sergeant- 
major draws his sword and salutes with it in 
the same manner as does a commissioned 
officer. 

On the occasion of which we are speaking, 


after the old colours were trooped they were 
taken to the rear of their regiments while the 
bands played the appropriate tune “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” The “life” of the colours is 
generally about twenty-five years; but so 
many memories and associations cluster 
round the ctained and torn silk rags that 
they are sometimes kept much longer. 

The battalions after this formed three sides 
of a hollow square, in the centre of which 
were piled in pyramidal form three sets of 
drums, and against these the new colours 
were placed. . Then the writer and another 
clergyman stepped forward and rend the 
prayers of consecration, and to the accom- 
paniment of the three bands the hymn 
“Brightly gleams our banner" was sung. 
The first prayer asks that courage resting 
upon sure trust and confidence in God may 
be given to those who shall follow the new 
standards, that if they win they may use 
victory with moderation, and that if success 
should not always attend them, its absence 
may never ba accompanied by dishonour. 
After the Benediction had been given, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York pre- 
sented the colours to the three regiments. 
In each case she was handed the standard by 
the senior major of the corps, and she pre- 
sented them to the ecnior lieutenant, who 
received them kneeling. The Duke of York 
then read a little address, which was replied 
to by the three colonels. They came forward 
one after the other, saluted, and said their 
few carefully prepared words much as school- 
boys do their recitations on prize day. The 
new colours of the royal party were then 
saluted, and this was the end of a most inte- 
resting ceremony. 

The respect or honour paid to the ensign 
or “colour” dates from the time when 
Roman legions fought round and under their 
straw-crowned poles. Julius Cesar, ag of 
course all schoolboys know, says in his 
account of his battle with the Nervii in b.c. 
57 that his men were trained, when separated 
from their company standard, to rally round 
the first colour they could find, and not lose 
time seeking for their own. Afterwards, the 
straw or fern in the Roman army disappeared, 


and its place was taken by an eagle, a bear, 
a globe, or some other symbol. In medisval 
times, the banner carried by each knight 
was not square, but of the swallow-tailed or 
pennon description. In 1598 each company 
had its own colour, and in an old book of 
the time it is said : “‘ We Englishmen do call 
them of late colours, by reason of the variety 
of colours they be made of, whereby they be 
the better noted and known to the com- 
pany.” 

There are people who ask, What isthe uso 
of a flag ? is it not merely a piece of silk? No, 
it is not merely a piece of silk; it is a sym- 
bol which connects the soldier with the past, 
and reminds him of his duties in the present. 
It tells of blood lavishly spilt on the battle - 
field, and of the soldier's patient encurinco 
of the extremes of heat and cold, shi, w.cck, 
hunger, thirst, and disease. 

Carrying a standard in action has always 
been considered a distinction, and its pre- 
servation from capture a prominent point 
of martial honour. At Dettingen in 1743, 
the King’s Own Regiment of Dragoons, now 
the 3rd Hussars, cut through nine squadrons 
of the French Cavalry of the Guards three 
times. Of the three cornets who bore the 
standards, two were wounded, and the third 
had two horses killed under him. Then, 
being woundel himself in the wrist, the 
standard dropped from his hand. A private 
named Thomas Brown attempted to dis- 
mount in order to recover it, but in so doing 
lost two fingers of his bridle-hand by a 
sabre-cut, and his horse ran away with him 
to the rear of the French lines. While en- 
deavouring to regain his regiment he saw 
the standard, which the French had suc- 
ceeded in capturing by overwhelming 
numbers, in the custody of a gendarme. 
This man he killed, caught the standard as 
it fell, and fixing it between his leg and the 
saddle, succeeded in cutting his way back 
through the ranks of the enemy. He 
received, in so doing, seven wounds in his 
head, face, and body, and three bullets passed 
through his hat. In the same battle Cormet 
Richardson was surrounded, but refused to 
surrender, and received upwards cf thirty 


sabre-cuts and gun-shot wounds on his body 
and through his clothes in saving the standard 
he carried. At Fontenoy, two years later, 
Sir William Erskine, who commanded the 
Scots Greys, to test his son, a coraet, only 
sixteen years of age, tied a standard to the 
boy's right leg, and said, ‘Go, and take care 
of this; let me not see you separate, for, if 
you return alive, you must produce this.” 
After the battle the cornet, who had borne 
himself nobly throughout the day, rode up to 
his father, and proudly displayed the standard 
tight and fast, as in the morning. At Rous- 
tech) ir the Netherlands, trooper Maneely, 
belonging to what is now called the 8th 
Hussars, was. very severely wounded, and had 
his horse killed under him, in defence of a 
stakdard of the regiment. When his strength 
began to fail from loss of blood, he managed 
to bury the standard on the field before he 
fainted and was taken prisoner. 

Nor has this devotion to the symbol of mili- 
tury duty failed in recent years. A silver 

ath is now torne round the staff cf the 
Queen’s colour of the Ist Battalion of the 
‘tth Regiment (now the Sonth Wales 
Borderers), to commemorate the devotion of 
Lieutenants Melville and Coghill in their 
hervie effort to save that colour in the fatal 
surprise of Isandula, January 1879. 

At the battle of Laings Nek, in the last 
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Boer War, Lieutenant Baillie of the 58th Regi- 
ment, who carried the regimental colour, was 
mortally wounded. The officer who carried 
the Queen's colour, called Peel, turned to 
assist him. “Never mind me; save the 
colours,” was Baillie’s answer. Peel was 
forced to comply, and taking the standard 
from the hand of his dying comrade, he was 
bearing it away when he fell into an ant- 
bear hole. Sergeant Bridgstock, who was 
close by, thinking he had been shot, seized 
the flags, and carried them some distance, 
till Peel came up and took them. 

It is true that, as the colonels stated in 
their speeches, when thanking the Duchess 
of York, colours will not be carried into action 
in fature wars. They would be an impossi- 
bility, and quite useless in these days of 
weapons of great precision, and of extended 
formation of troops. The man who would 
now carry a colour in battle would be simply 
committing suicide. Still battalions will con- 
tinue to look upon their colours as emblems 
of former victories, and will bs true to them, 
even when these standards are reposing in 
the regimental depét far from the scene of 
action. The artillery have no colours, but 
they are as true to their guns as cavalry and 
infantry soldiers used to be to their stand- 
ards. Our Rifle battalions have never 
carried colours, but they have been second to 
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none in adding honour to the military his- 
tory of England. 

The fact is, that everyone, whether soldier 
or civilian, man or boy, has treasures which 
may be called “ colours,” to which he must 
be true if he is not to become degraded and 
cease to respect himself. You are the 
member of a family all the traditions of 
which point to honesty and clean living ; well, 
you are not true to your colours if you do 
anything inconsistent with these traditions. 
Noblesse oblige; the heir to a great name 
inherits much _ responsibility. Once a 
prisoner was brought before Alexander the 
Great for conduct unworthy of a soldier. 
The king was horrified when he heard that 
the man’s name was Alexander, the same as 
his own, ‘You must,” he said to him, 
“change that name, or cease to dishonour 
it.” 

Esprit de corps should make us true to 
what is honourable in the family, school, 
college, regiment, or any community to which 
we belong. Spartam nactus cs, hance exorna. 
And every Christian ought to know that his 
standard is the Crosa of Christ. No true 
English boy should be ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ crucified, and manfully to 
fight under His banner, against sin, the world, 
and the devil. May every reader of the 
“ B.0.P." prove a good soldicr of Christ. 


III QO 0000 


ON POLISHING AND MOUNTING HORNS, ETC. 


“Teme was a lad was born in Kyle, 
But what'n # day, or what’ @ style, 
I doubt it’s hardly worth the whyle 
To be sae uice wl’ Robin.” 

Borvs. | 


Well, maybe that verse is hardly suited 
fora) on polishing shells, stones, horns, 
skulls, etc., but some years ago I wrote an 
article ‘or two on this very subject, in the 
“BOP 

‘Bot what'n a day, or what'n a style, 
A doubt it’s hardly worth the whyle 
To find out. 


Anytkow, I like if possible to be up to date. 

Our ¥ditor told me I was to be very 
practical-in this short paper; but really, when 
Tcome to think of it, practicalness and I are 
noakin. I couldn’t live if I were not to 
throw ‘im an occasional joke in my papers. 
However, lads, here goes. Mind, you never 
know what you can do till you try. 

Taxidermy is a beautiful art. I took to it 
when very young, and I shall never forget 
the first bird I skinned—a sparrow. The 
skin seemed so exceedingly thin, and curled 
upso. I had no guide but a book, but I soon 
became fairly proficient, and since then many 
askin have I made in the Arctic Regions, 
andin Africa especially. Fish are difficult 
to staff and set up.. Try rats or mice first, 
then go on to birds. Work slowly but 
steadily, and you'll soon be expert. The 
setting up is the most particular thing, and 
the placing of the eyes. ; 

However, this is not a paper on bird, and 
beast, and fish stuffiog; it was specially 
asked for by ‘ Athole,” one of our readers, 
and I like to oblige when I can. He 
inquires in the first place about the mounting 
of skulls. 

Small skulls, such as those of rats or 
kuinea-pigs, or even hares, will soon be 
cleaned for you, and well cleaned too, if you 
put them down by an ants’ nest after scraping 
them. If*Athole” is a Highlander, as his 
tame would imply, he should make use of 
those immense Scottish ants who have hills or 
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homes as big as potato graves. Butif any liga- 
ment is left, this must come off. The skull 
must be perfectly cleaned out, and a portion 
of preservative inserted and rubbed well all 
round with a small painter's brush. ‘Treat 
the interior of the nostrils in.the same way. 

The lower jaw will have become detached. 
This must be fastened by means of wire, 
spiral or otherwise. Take a peep into a taxi- 
dermist’s shop and look at the skulls—it will 
teach you more in a minute than a book 
could ina month. The skull itself requires 
but little actual polishing. Any roughness 
may be scraped down with glass, then emery- 
paper may be used ; whitening with carbolic 
acid'and plenty of hard rubbing will enable 
it to retain its whiteness, if placed on velvet 
under a glass bell. 

On . Polishing Horns.—First get your 
horns. I think “Athole” anyhow would find 
no difficulty. What more splendid than 
those of a great towzy Highland or the three- 
times curled horns of a great Scottish ram ? 
What a splendid snuff-box for the sideboard a 
well-stuffed Highland ram’s head with horns 
makes ; the box is round silver, and let into 
the top of the skull. 

Well, supposing you have succeeded in 
getting a Highland ram’s head and horns, 
The head itself is of course skinned, cleaned, 
and stuffed in the usual way. But to polish 
the horns is a tedious and laborious business, 
and needs considerable patience. 

You need tools to finish off horns prettily. 
1. A good knife, with several blades, and it 
must be of the finest steel. 2. A small but 
sharp spokeshave. 3. Some broken pieces 
of window-glass, for scraping purposes. 

You must go gently to work, and not be 
impatient. Whenever you tire leave it off 
for a time, and begin again when fit. 

The spokeshave is useful in removing the 
rougher pieces of, say, ® Highland bull’s 
horn. Mind, you must work from point to 
butt or skull, else you'll splinter the lamina. 

Again, I want to remind you that the 
spokeshave will not be much good to you 
when working on the Highland twisted ram’s 


horns, because they are corrugated and 
wrinkled naturally, and it would spoil them 
to be made smooth So you will find your 
penknife handy here. Next your morsels of 
glass, or some little sharp scraping tool with 
a fine point to get into the intricacies of the 
horn... : ; spud 

Well, returning to the bullock’s or bull’s 
horns ; if you want to stick them up over a 
doorway or in a hall, the portion of frontal 
bone or skull that is betweon them must be 
taken too. The horns so joined by nature 
must not be separated. : 

Having made them even with spokeshave, 
knife, and glass (N.B.— You will need a tiny 
file of very hard steel to assist you with 
the ram), you proceed to polish. 

It is here where clbow-grease is needed. 
But just work very slowly, using emery-paper 
at first. Better. put your oldest clothes on. 
for the dust from horns does not improve 
one’s dress. Rough emery-paper first, then 
finer and finer. 

Save the dust by working over a sheet of 
paper, and after you have laboured away 
with the emery till the horns are fairly 
smooth, mix this dust in oil and use that, 
with more elbow-grease. If you work well 

‘your horns will soon acquire a polish. If 
not, go at them again. 

The next thing to be used is what is 
called “ Tripoli,” an infusorial earth found in 
that country. You may use rouge next, but 
mix either with a little olive oil, and after- 
wards use dry. 

You may best make your own rouge thus : 
Take equal parts of carbonate of iron and * 
prepared chalk, and mix well in a mortar. 
Mind, this is not the eort of. rouge ladies 
titivate their cheeks with. Hardly!,. -. 

After you think you have rubbed enough, 
you may just finish off with prepared wash- 
leather or chamois-skin. A little. more 
elbow-grease, even if you sweut; the horns 
ought now to be charmingly smooth, and as 
clear as glass. ‘ 

By the way, I have seen men knocking 
about selling polished horns and asking long 
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prices for them, saying they were Cape 
buffalo horns. Don’t believe them, and: 
don’t buy ; they are from the heads of High- 
land cattle. 

‘As to setting them up, the piece of skul! 
left between, if you have not separated them, 
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does not look pretty, so it is best covered 
with pieces of towsy-haired skin, with some- 
thing in the shape of a forelock. You may 
then place them up high over a doorway or 
in a drawing- or dining-room, so that the 
servant shall not hang topcoats on them. 


I hope the hints herein given will: prove 
satisfactory and sufficient. 

With our Captain’s—I really mean our 
Editor’s—kind permission, I will tackle bones, 
shells, and stones in another paper. 


A™ boys, especially those who live in the 

courts and alleys and narrow streets of 
crowded towns, ought to have at least a week’s 
holiday every summer, in which they can go 
away into the country or by thesea—anywhere, 
in fact, where there are no high buildings 
to shut out the sky, and no smoky atmo- 
sphere for the sun to filter through. 


A BOYS’ BRIGADE CAMP. 


By ArcuipaLp S. Hurp. 
(Mustrated with Photographs.) 


as it has been called, because there is a 
butterwalk and other features that remind 
one of Chester. But the boys like the sea, 
and it isa fortunate thing for England that 
this is so, for she needs many sailors. So 
this time it was decided to hold the camp at 
Downderry, which, though it is in Cornwall, 
is only twelve miles from Plymouth, which 


The Camp. 


But the parents of ull boys cannot afford 
to send them into the country, and that is 
why the officers of the Plymouth companies 
of the Boys’ Brigade—as the officers of com- 
panies in other towns and cities do—have for 
several years past organised a summer camp 
to which the boys go for a maximum of fresh 
air ata minimum of expense to their parents. 

I need not here fully explain what the 
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Boys’ Brigade is; it really means that a 
number of young professional men and others 
join together and drill the boys, get them to 
attend church or chapel regularly, and in 
every way possible help them to lead good 
and pure lives. 

On previous occasions our Plymouth boys 
have visited the beautiful seat of the Earl of 
Mount Edgeumbe, and last year there was a 
comp at Totnes, “the Chester of the West,” 


is, of course, in Devonshire. The village 
overlooks Whitsand Bay, which stretches 
from Rame Head, one of the sentinels of 
Plymouth Sound, to Looc—a beautiful bay 
from which one may watch the many hun- 
dred ships on their way up and down the 
English Channel. 

At Downderry there is not much boating, 
but the bathing is quite safe, so that the spot 
was a splendid one for a boys’ camp. A 
farmer lent a field on the very margin of the 
sea, and a number of friends gave assistance, 
and there the three large marquees and 
twenty-four bell tents were pitched in the 
broiling hot sun, and the scene was enlivened 
by a number of flags. dotted about so as to 
mark off the officers’ tents and the marquee 
in which they messed (or had their meals) 
from the other portions of the ground, where 
the bell tents reserved for the boys were 
placed. A big marquee, 100 feet long and 
proportionately broad, was the boys’ mess 
tent, while a smaller one was the canteen 
where they could buy sweets, sherbet, and 
other things that all boys like, whether they 
are at Eton or Harrow, or attend merely a 
Board school. 

The scene was a very pretty one when I 
visited the camp on the afternoon of the 
first day. Downderry is four and a-half 
miles from the nearest railway station at 
St. Germans, and after I had gone for four 
miles up hill and down dale between high 
broad hedges bedecked with the gayest of 
wildflowers, the whole scene opened to view 
from the top of the hill overlooking the 
village. One might have thought that it was 
an armed force besieging the peaceful village 
—the cool white tents seemed to be bidding 
defiance to the hot sun, and beyond lay the 
becalmed waters of the English Channel, 
reflecting the absolute blueness of the sky, 
and a large Union Jack flying from the 


centre of the camp-ground was lazily ftutter- 
ing in the gentle breeze. Boyish figures, with: 
round caps with white ribbons, were flitting 
about, and near the gate leading to the dusty 
roadway was the sentry, pacing to and fro, to 
prevent strangers intruding. Looking at the 
score or 50 of tents, it was pleasant to think 
that they accommodated nearly one hundred 
town boys, to many of whom the deep blue 
of the sea and the fresh greenery of the lanes 
were & revelation. 

Strict discipline is the watchword of a Boys’ 
Brigade Camp, and to assist officers in, keep- 
ing order, a uniform consisting of.a special 
cap, @ pele and a havresack, is worn. . So 
that they may not appear too military, 
instead of carrying imitation rifles they are 
provided with broomsticks—which are called 
“arms,” by the way, because an officer 
drilling his company could hardly keep a 
grave face if he called out, “‘ Shoulder broom- 
sticks!’ so he says, “ Shoulder arms.” But 
although the boys do not have imitation 
muskets, they enter thoroughly into all the 
drills, and they are all the better for the dis- 
cipline. They know the officers devote their 
time to the Brigade only because they want 
to serve the members, and though discipline 
is strict it is always administered kindly. 

The boys who were at Downderry had a 
delightful week’s holiday, and the only cost 
to their parents was 7s. for each boy, includ- _ 
ing railway fare, the remainder of theexpense, ~ 
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about 11s. each, being met out of the Brigade 
funds. Of course there are specially easy 
terms to tempt the boys belonging to the 
band to attend. This band of wind instru- 
ments contributes not a little to the success 
of these gatherings. Everyone can march, 
drill, eat, and sing—in fact, do most things 
better, if there is some music to keep one's 
spirits up. Boys who play the bugle always 
have a very important part in the carrying 
out of the “ orders of the day ” ; but before I 
give these, it must be explained that-besides 
the officers, several of whom are officers in 
the Volunteers, there are sergeants and cor- 
porals, the latter being boys of good conduct. 
Every day there was an officer, a sergeant 


and a corporal put in charge of the camp, and 
the boys of one tent did “ fatigue duty "— 
furnished sentries for the gate and other 
points, and assistants for the cook—washing 
up the crockery, peeling potatoes, and making 
themselves generally useful. 
Togive an idea of what life in camp is like, 
I cannot do better than set out the daily 
time-table, from which it will be seen that 
the boys at Downderry had duties as well as 
pleasures—and it was the duties which ren- 
dered the pleasures all the more sweet and 
kept the boys from getting into trouble. This 
is the daily routine: 
545 AM.—Buzzlers to be called, to sound revelllé, 
6 am—Reveillé, If fine, roll up “ flies” of tents, 
6.3) AM.—Onlerly bugler to sound the “ fall in.” 
Issue of rations (six biscuits to every boy). 
7.15 a.—Air beds, If fine, all bedding to beput out- 
side tents. 
‘Dress for prayers. 
7.25 aa—Orderly bugler to sound the “ fall in.” 
7.45 a.M.—Prayers, 
Orderly officer for the day to inspect tents 
with bedding outelde, during prayers 
Orders for the day read. 
810 A..—Breakfast (two eggs or tinned meat and 
bread, butter, aud coffee). 
830 a.u.—Officers’ breakfast, 
Bedding to be returned to tenta. 
9'a..—Inspection of tents by orderly officer, all 
kit and bedding to be inside. 
als Aac— Orderly bugler to sound the buglers’ call. 
Dress for commanding officer's 
9,30 a.M.—Buglers to sound the “ fall in.” 
Parade in full dress. 


1030 aa 
to Bathing. 
11.30 AM. 


11.45 4.M—Orderly bugler to sound the buglers’ call. 
Dress for dinner. 
12 Noox.—Buglers to sound the mess call. 
Dinner (roast beef or mutton, potatoes, 
‘and peas; three or four times a week, 
“figey duff,” or pudding). 
Afternoon.—See each day's orders, 
445 p.a.—Orderly bugler to sound the buglers' call. 
Dress for tea. 
.M.—Ten (bread and butter, cake or jam). 
—Two honrs' leave. 


-M.—Full guard to paraile for inspection 

6 P.m.—Guard mounting. 
6.30 P.M.—Officers’ mess, 
7.30 p.«.—Orderly bugler to sound the buglers’ call. 
7.45 P.w.—Tattoo. Band to march round the camp. 

8 P.u.—Buglers to sound the * tall in.” 

Roll.call and prayers. 

8.30 P.M.—Supper (biscuits and enena), 

9 P.w—OrJerly bugle: to soand ” lights out.” 


_ This is merely the outline of each day’s life 
in camp. It was really far less formidable 
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than it looks set out in black and white, and 
as food was unlimited in quantity, and there 
was plenty of bathing, boating, racing, and 
scrambling over rocks, and visits (only in the 
evening and in full uniform) to the village, 
the days and evenings passed far too quickly. 
All the discipline was cheerfully undergone, 
and the neatness of the tents, in each of which 
aix or seven boys slept, would have been re- 
tmarkable but for the fact that prizes were 
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given to the boys who kept their tempor- 


“ary homes in best order, so that they had a 


goal in view. 

As I have said, the band was one of the 
features of the camp, and wherever the boys 
went they wereaccompanied by this company 
of young musicians. On three days life in 


camp was varied by long country walks, in 
full uniform. all the officers being present. 


Kit Inspection. 


The music and the tramp of many feet 
roused the whole country-side, and men and 
women and children came running forward 
eager to see these soldier-like boys. One day 
the walk was along the cliff road to the quaint 
little town of Looe, four and a-half miles dis- 
tant. Another excursion was by way of the 
river Seaton and the lovely wooded valley of 
Hessenford to the little village of that name, 
where a royal welcome awaited the Brigade. 
The Vicar was once a chaplain in the Army, 
and the sight of these smart and well-drilled 
boys reminded him of old days. He was fore- 
most in arranging to entertain the boys, and 
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set off on the march home again, headed by 
the band, every boy was bedecked with 
flowers given him by mothers of boys whose 
ruddy cheeks and bright eyes showed that 
they at least never knew the lack of fresh air. 
Sunday was a day to be remembered. Of 
course there was a church parade in the 
morning, half the boys going to the church, 
and half to the Wesleyan chapel. In the 
evening attendance at service was optional, 
for the day was stiflingly hot. But as soon 
as the church and chapel were empty, the 
whole brigade, with the band, paraded the 
village and drew several hundred of the 
inhabitants down to the camp. There the 
boys fell in, the bugles played “ sunset,” and 
the flag was lowered for the day as the sun 
sank in the west in a sea of glory. After all 
the visitors had gathered, a short service was 
held, the boys singing a number of hymns 
to the accompaniment of an American organ, 
and the villagers, who were scattered round, 
lent their voices to swell the volume of 
praise. A short address from one of the 
officers, a prayer and another hymn, and 
this impressive little service under the very 
vault of heaven, within earshot of the ripple 
of the waves on the shore beneath, came to 
an end. Surely no service was ever more 
realor more solemn. The day was over, and 
as the shadows deepened, the boys trapsed 
into the mess tent to have their supper, and 
then “ turned in ” to their sleeping tents. 
Even a Boys’ Brigade Camp must come to 
anend. The seven days seemed to pass 80 
quickly that no one was anxious to “ make 
tracks” home. All the week rain fell only on 
one day, so that the boys had been able to be 
out in the open air allthe day,and almost every 
day, literally from sunrise until after sunset, 
and had been on their very best behaviour, 
so that even the officers were sorry when the 
last day broke. But on the previous evening, 
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the lusty band which woke the echoes of the 
woods during the march. Nothing could 
have been more hearty than the reception 
with which the Brigade met. Tea was 
served in the schoolroom, and then the boys 
trooped off to the Vicarage grounds, where 
they were allowed to roam at will. The oc- 
casion was made memorable in the eyes of 
the boys by the kindly thought of the Ear! of 
St. Germans in coming from his historic 
home, Port Eliot, to see the Brigade and say 
a few words of encouragement and apprecia- 
tion. Everyone in the village was deter- 
mined that the lads should have cause to 
remember the visit ; and when at length they 


when the sun had set, the camp flag had 
been solemnly lowered to the 1uusic of the 
bugles, and the shades of evening were 
creeping over the bay and throwing a weird 
mantle over the tents, a farewell gathering 
took place on the beach. Dry sticks and 
ferns and paper were industriously collected, 
and in a few minutes the bright flames of a 
great bonfire lighted up the lapping waves 
and the red cliffs, and played over the happy 
sunburnt faces of the boys. It was a strange 
scene as witnessed from the camp above, 
and the wind wafted up to us the refrain of 
songs and laughter. It was a happy close 
to a holiday well spent. 


nnn > 
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HOW TO MAKE A REVOLVING STEREOSCOPE. 


Author of “ How to Make a Hand Camera; 


| Bas us mow direct our attention to the 
cover or top. For this we require a rect- 
angular piece, 10 in. by 10} in.,, We round 
the edges with plane, spokeshave, or knife, 
and then saw it in half, the cut’ being 
parallel with the short sides. One half is 
then glued upon the rearmost portion of the 
top of the body, the side having the cye- 
piece aperture, of course, being the front. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
rounded margins occupy the outer position. 
The attachment of the other half of the 
top is then taken in hand. A couple of 
small brass hinges are screwed, on one part, 
to the top of the front of the body, a shaving 
being taken from the wood to allow them to 
lie flush with its surface; and, on the other 
part, to the half top (fig. 7) in such a manner 
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that the latter will eonstitute a lid continuous 
with the other half when it is closed. 

To the inner surface of this lid a piece of 
mirror is to be attached to reflect the light 
downward and forward upon the face of the 
slide under examination. - To effect this we 
cut out two strips of 4 in. wood, 4 in. 
wide and 4} in. in length, and extract 
a 4 in. rebate along one long side of each, 2s 
fig. 8 illustrates. When these are glued to 
the under surface of the hinged lid, parallel 
with and 1 in. from its short sides, with the 
tongues upwerd and facing cach other 
(fig. 8), they will constitute a grooved 
receptacle for a piece of silvered glass, 7} in. 
by 4} in., which can be further secured by 
inserting a little round-headed screw in 
contact with it on the other unprotected sides. 

But before putting on the glass, we must. 
take our saw and carefully make a series of 
parallel cuts from end to end, across one of 
the pieces of wood-—which, is immaterial—- 
4 in. from each other, and about 4 in. deep. 
ff we now make a strut or arm, 24 in. by } in. 
by } in., taper one extremity to an edge sufli- 


Fig. & 


ciently fine to fit into these nicks, and secure 
its other end by one screw to the inner 
surface of one of the sides—that one, of 
course, contiguous to the nicked strip—— 
3 in. from the top and 2 in. from the front, 
it will retain the lid open at different degrees 
of inclination. The nearer the tapering end 
approaches the hinge, the greater the inclina- 
tion, and vice rersd, while its horizontal 
Position in the body permits the lid to be 
completely shut (fig. 9). 

A piece of } in. wood is speedily carved 
into a handle for the revolving board some- 
thing like that pictured in the first figure, 
though it is not incumbent upon us to 
follow any particular pattern ; but it is as 
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PART It, 
well to adopt some shape having the dimen- 
sion greater in one direction, or having some 
recognisable point about it which may 
enable us to distinguish when the revolving 


, board is properly vertical without the neces- 


sity of glancing within the instrument. 
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The last item is the fixing of the eyepiece. 

First of all, we procure a couple of stereo- 
scopic lenses measuring 1} in. by 14 in. and 
8 in. focus. They may be purchased from 
Lancaster & Son, of Birmingham, and will 
cost 2s. 

The space between the eyes measures 
about 2} in., but varies slightly in different 
individuals, so we must take the precaution 
to have the centres of our lenses at a proper 
distance from each other. This is easily 
decided by examining a stereoscope slide 
through the two lenses held up before the 
eyes with the tapering ends inward or 
towards each other. Experiments will 
prove the correct distance that must inter- 
vene between them to produce the stereo- 
scopic effect without strain or effort on the 
part of the vision. 


Fic. 10. 


Let us suppose this distance is } in. 

Ina piece of } in. wood 54 in. by 
we cut two holes 14 in. square, cach } in. 
from a pencil line which crosses the wood 
in the centre. Four pieces of wood the 
same thickness, 2 in. wide, two of them 
4 in. long and two 23 in., are next glucd 
by their extremities to form a sort of 
topless and bottomless box which is 
attached in a central position to the board 
with eye apertures by means of small screws 
(fig. 10). This constitutes a species of 
tube which fits with proper accuracy into 
the oblong opening cut in the front of the 
stereoscope body, and is a contrivance for 
focussing, for it can be pushed in or pulled 
out to decrease or increase the distance 
between the lenses and the slide. For the 
two square apertures are designed to hold 
the lenses; but as the measurement from 
thick end to tapering is} in. more than we 
have allowed for here, we must cut a din 
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hollow in the two edges of the wood that 
separates the two apertures, in which the 
thin end of the lens may slip.- Yeu will 
readily observe that this expedient wilk now 
permit the lenses to enter the apertures, in 
which occupation they can be permanently 
secured by glueing a picce of } in. wood, 
5 in. by 3 in., which has square apertures 
the same distance apart as those in the 
other, but a trifle smaller, on the outside 
of the lens board (fig. 1 illustrates this ; 
its corners are rounded off as shown for 
appearance sake), and on the inside a strip 
projecting over those edges in contact with 
the thick end of the lens. 


Fie. 11, 


Now we have arrived almost at the con- 
clusion of our labours. After having well 
glass-papered the instrument till all in- 
equalities and scratches are rubbed into non- 
existence, we paint, or varnish, or stain, etc. 
The interior must be thoroughly blackened 
with ebony stain or such like. 

The card slides are next glued at their 
extremitics to a couple of tapes of the 
proper length to hold the collection; each 
is ¢ in. from the others (fig. 11). The 
ends of the tapes at both extremities of tho 
collection are united by a wooden rod just 
long enough to fit easily between the sides of 
the stereoscope, that is to say, about 72 in., 


Fig, 12, 
placed a couple of inches distant from the 


lowest margin of the last slide. The use 
of these rods will be immediately divined. 
When the revolving board has made its 
allotted number of rotations, and brought the 
last slide at either end of the tapes under 
the lenses, the succeeding rotation would 
naturally precipitate the collection to the 
bottom of the stereoscope were it not for the 
projecting ends of the rod, which catch upon 
a stop of wood 3 in. wide and broad and 2 
in. long, which is glued to each side of tho 
body and runs outward from the top of the 
board which divides the body into two 
parts. Fig. 12 will, I trust, make this clear 
to you. 
(tue ENp.] 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


: DECEMBER. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardening. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., R.N. 


Boy Huwasiy.—Probably, before some of my 
yoang readers shall see the lines I am now writing, 

the year 1897.will be no longer a portion of time, but 
part of the great ocean of Eternity, that we are even 
Pow in the midst of.. As far as my own relations with 
you, lada, are concerned, I have all throughout the past 
twelve months tried to do my duty without fear or 
favour, I have given you much good advice, and from 
the letters I receive, I am of opinion that many have 
benefited thereby. Well, boys, you must never lose 
heart. To those that are hearty and well I say, “Do 
try to the laws of health, that you may keep 80.” 
Do not give up the bath (cold) becanse it is winter. 
Do not forget dally regular open-air exercise, with a 
fair amount of good food. Those inclined to obesity 
must abjure sugar nud all starchy foods, especially 
padding and bread and butter. They must aleo lower 
the diet. I can assure you that fat folks are mostly all 
ogres as regards the amount they eat. To the lean I 
sy, “Eat ontment bread or porridge, and plenty of 
ftarchy fonda, angar, and fat." But whether obese or 
Jean, do not forget fruit before breakfast ; juicy fruits 
Tmesn. They serve to kcep the blood pure and the 
spiritalight. Never, as @ lad, smoke, nor touch wine or 
"You have no need for {t. And it can ovly 


and be nnto you a shield and buckler ‘gainst the dark- 
pess of sin. 


Sour Pers.—Almost all animals can be trained by 
Jor, from n rabbit to w rattlesnake, and so, whenever 
yon feel inclined to choose a pet, do your duty first by 
having ita home all ready for it before you buy the 
animal. And studs its food and habits also. Guinea- 
pigs make very nice pets for small boys. They are the 
most self. possesset little animals we have, and nothing 
seems to put them about. They can do with quite a 
deal of love and cuddling if not too rough, and delight 
ina ride in a little perambulator. They are fed on 
bread and milk sop, roots and vegetablos, ete. Waite or 
pievald rats, if they are nicely fed, and have a large 
roomy cage with a tower and a spiral staircase, the 
bottom of their house carpeted every morning with 
Taper, make very companionable little pets indeed, 
Food : breal-anl-milk sop, fresh every day, water, grain, 
cinary seed, morselsof fruit,eto, They are very funny, 
tmt shonkd be allowed plenty of freedom to run about 
the table twice n day.and about your own person, too, 
for they are very cleanly. ei mice are also nice, 
Their staple diet should be canary-seed and water, with. 
now and then some milk sop. @old-sish are {21 on ants’ 
eggs, abont @ix or seven for each, every day. They are 
mpeh more intelligent than most people are aware of. 
I bope to give you a few more pets next: month. 


Tax Pocirny Rus.—I trust that by this time you 
tave gotten your run and fowl-house into the pink of 
condition and comtort. No leakage over nests or 
perches ; no holes to admit December draughts: aclean 
gravel run, a dry dust-bath and shelter. If you have a 
grass run it may be rather impure. It might be better 
to redig it after a good liming. The grass would soon 
come up again, or you might sow some here and there. 
Por the tender leaves of spring grass are a t treat 
for the birds. If the mornings are cold and wet, do 
tot let sour fowls out to wade in the grass till the sun 
has gained some power. Moulting should be over by 
thistime. Those who are not yet moulted should Le 
put in a dry, warm place for a week, but take care 
they do not catch cold after they are again put back. 
This is a fickle month in England, and generally we 
have snow now in Scotland. If the frost is hard, sce 
that the water is not frozen. Sometimes the soft fool 
itself may get hard ; but this must Le avoided by feed- 
ing with warm staff in lumps, throwing it about #0 
that the weakly have a chance as well as the rtron; 

If yon are choosing birds for lnyers. do not be content. 
with simply a» pedigree, but get them young, and of a 
good lnying stock. 

Next month I may have a worl to ray about eggs. 
Condiments to assiet laying powers, I have not a grent 
detire to recommend, believing, as I do, that they take 
it out of the birds afterwanl:, But nice menty scraps 
and boiled lighta, cut fine, du good. 


TRE PioRoN Lort.—I have still a great farcy for a 
ganien pigeonry, with a house of retirement, perches, 
neste, fonntalne, etc., and # very large wired-in aviary, 
where palms in’ pots may grow, and flowers os well, 
with a hard concrete floor that can be washod. sanded, 
nd gravelled. This aviary may have a tiny table in it, 
anda garden chair or two, where you cun sit and read 
amidst your feathered pets, and into which you may 
invite @ friend. Dove-cots should be built now, as 
there is not mnch doing. 

Keep everything clean and comfortable, feed well 
and ry, and rinse out the fountain every doy 
before you pat in the fresh soft water. 


Tur AVIARY.—AII {s quiet here, but you must sec 
tiat all is alao clean. As to his majesty the song 
canary, I regret to say that abou: boliday times he is 
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too often neglected. Boys and girls, too, feel lazy on 
the morning after a ty, and sometimes just havo 
but a look at poor Dick. ‘They may give hiin some 
seed without emptying the dust, but “Oh!” they say, 
“he'll do for one day without cleaning, and his water 
is all right Youngeters like this have no business 
to havea pet bird at all. They ought to be kept with- 
out breakfast themselves, and sent hungry to bed. 
Remember this, that if birds are not well-fed and 
attended to in winter, they are liable to disease, and 
even {f they escape this, they will be tov weak and ill 
to breed successfully with when the season comes 
round. 


Tue Rawnitny.—Your pets are out of the cold, I sup- 
pose, but they must not be kept in a dark place indoors, 
else they will soon be feeble folk in every sense uf the 
term. Nive dry bedding, warmth, and freedom from 
dranghts are essential. So is guod strengthening food, 
clean and wholesome. 

‘You might do worse now than spend some of your 
spare time in making new hutches, 


THE GANDENS IN DECEMBER.—It is not too late yet, 
if the weather is open, to plan out new gardens, 
Sketch your plan first on cardboard, Then turn your 
attention to the bit of ground itself. Lay down walks, 
with rubbish asa bottom, and gravel over thia, Buta 
soos rolling is (somnia. Borders are best made of 
tiles or bricks, but, if you have plenty of #1 
Touks ‘aloe. Do not over-crowil, A. forint or [ro- 
fessional gardener will tell yon what kind of roses and 
gooseberry bushes are best to plant around the borders, 
wail wrhast ‘sorta of good old-fashioned flowers will thrive 

cs 

Keep everything tidy. Study ether people's window- 
‘voxes, and then make your own. Lipa 

Don't forget-to give your dog plenty of food und 
exercise in winter, und this will do yourself good. 


—opageo— 


THE “BOYS’ OWN” CAMERA 
CLUB. 


By Reainaup A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


HINTS ON STORING NEGATIVES. 

V HEN you first set up your photographic camera, 

‘aud begin to work at the art, the above subject 
(the disposing of your negatives) will possess no terrors 
for you, and it will not be for some little time that the 
aecumulation of the “glasses (as unphotographic 
people are fond of calling them) causes you some 
trouble in finding the one you want when demanded 
by some ister, or cousin, or auut, for purposes of 
printing some more copies of “that beautiful ploto- 
graph you took last year.” Then you will find that 
hunting vaguely about in a box into which the negatives 
have been placed anyhow is not likely to improve your 
own temper nor the films of the negatives, To avoid 
the worry of searching for any particular one when 
you are in a hurry, and the consequent damaging of 
the negative by scratohes caured by the edge of one 
glass rubbing agniust another, it is quite necessary, 
even at an eariy stage of your photographic carcer, to 
make some arrangement for their safe storage avi 
classification, an when you have (as I have now) over 
six hundred or seven huudred negativeson glass plates, 
you will ind it well-nigh imporsible to hunt up any 
particular negative {f some system is not observed. 

Tsay “on glass plates,” because those w1.o use tilms 
will find it comparatively easy to store these by placing 
them in books or boxes with leaves of paper between 
them. The glass plates, unfortunately, take np a 
good deal more room, and have to be packel away into 
fg small u apace as can be mauaged, if many are taken 
during the year. 

There ae boxes sold expressly for the storage of 

plates, und if you can afford it you can use these. They 
are called * Wolff's negative boxes,” and I have always 
obtained them from Mr. Harold Senior, 88 Norwood 
Road, London, 8.5. These boxes have the front arranged 
to fall down, and an index on the back numbered from 
one wo twelve. This enables the contents to be written 
outaide, so that they may be seen at once. A larger 
index to the whole enables any negative to be found in 
any box. 
"For those who find the purchase of these boxes too 
expensive, a good plan is simply to use ordinary plate 
boxes in which the negatives arrive a8 unexposed 
plates, On the back of these (when placed one above 
the other, or standing on end) a label can be fastened, 
with the contents written on it in brief, and on the 
sop cover can be atuck another Iabel with a more 
‘ictailed list of contents. The negatives are placed 
in the boxes on the top of one another, with a piece of 
soft, perfectly clean paper between each. 

Now for the index. This is a book arranged #0 3 
to be able to find any negative in any of the boxes, 
‘As it ia evident that the supply of boxes increases as 
thne goes on, the index has to be of an expanding 
nature to admit of subsequent additions. Tt is always 
advisable to have details of the conditions under whieh: 
cach negative was taken for future reference, and it 
you intend to enter competitions, exhibitions, ete. 
these will be almost certainly. required, and sometimes 
very complete details too. For this reason we make 
the index also a reference book of these matters, The 
best plan is to have a «pecially made book which can 
measure atout « foot long by four inches wide, und 
have about a hundred or two hundred leaves. It savex 
trouble in the long run to have the two hundred 
leaves, if you think you are Hkely to continue a devotee 


of the art for long, as it is not at all an easy matter to 
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add on to the book after it 1s once fillel, and the fewer 
books you have to look through the better. 

‘Now take a ruler, 0 sharp pen. and (preferably with 
coloured ink) draw lines right across the long way of 
each page. The top one can be } inch from the top cf 
the page, and the rest about } inch-apart. Thus you 
will get ten spaces on each page. Now you have w 
draw lines across the short way of the page. Of these 
we want twelve, and they are at varying distanccy, 
according to the writing afterwards to be placed in 
them. Inthe smaller space at the top we write the head- 
ings of the columns, which are as follows : No. of Box, 
No. of Plate, Subject, Lena, Stop, Light, Date, Exposure, 
Plate, Time of day, Developer, Remarks, The spaces 
for the first two neod be only very short ; the one for 
the “ Subject " must be much larger, 90 as to give yon 
room for details ; this and the one for “ Remarks" may 
be about 24 inches long, the rest according to the 
headings, I need hardly explain that the details of 
ench negative are to be written under their respectiv: 
healings, and it is best todo this at home, using 0 
piece of paper to veribble them on in the field, or you 
will spoil the neat appearance of your book. In the 
first two columns are stated the box in which each 
negative is, and its position in that box, and thas it 
can be found in a minute; for instance, if ove 1x 
labelled Box 10, Neg. 6, this will be the sixth from the 
top when you open the tenth box. Take care always 
to return them to their proper places after use, or you 
will uot-know where they have got to in the wrong 
Vox, #0 It will give you the trouble of a search through 
most of your collection. If ordinary care is taken, thix 
isa most convenient way of keeping your negatives. 
If the ordinary grooved boxes sold by the dealers are 
usel, the negutives should be numbered by writing on 
the edges of the box oppusite the groove in which 
each is placed, They can then be tabulated in the 
index as before. But I think the grooved boxes arc 
too cumbersome and heavy for use in storing negatives, 
and now only use one iu which to place those most 
lately taken, before they are arranged in the boxes 
which they are to permanently occupy. You can, if 
you like, attach a very small piece of paper to the 
bottom of the negative, so small ae not to extent 
beyond the part left plain by the protection of the 
rebate of the slide during exposare, and on that write 
the number of box and plate, so that its place muy 
ulways be known and no mistakes occur. 

In all these cases it. eaves trouble if those negatives 
referring to one place or person are kept, as far 8 pos- 
sible, together. Also the portraits may be kept in one 
box, and views, ete. in another, thus giving you an 
idea in which box any given negative is likely to be, 
in addition to the index. In the case of any visit to a 
well-known locality for photographic purposes, or 
those tuken on n holiday, etc. I attach another con- 
spicuous label to the eide of the box most visible when 
itis in its usual position, with the name of the plac 
on it, e.g." Oxford,” or “Cambridge,” or counties, such 
us “Devonshire.” It then naturally follows that it 
you have only been once to that place. the required 
negative, if taken there, is in that box. This is almort 
ug easy to understand as the pons asinorum! 

It is, unfortunately, not uncommon to take a bud 
negative! When this happeus, you can make a firm 
resolve to take a good one another time. In the 
meanwhile, instend of throwing the bad one uway 
(antes it is not in the least worth keeping), you can 

uit it into the box and write the corresponang details 
n the book, high up in the space allotted te thew. 
Then, when the one is taken later on, you can 
substitute this for the bad one, and write the details 
under those of the former, thus getting rid of the bad 
one without damaging your book. 

‘All negatives when stored iu their boxes should be 
kept ina dry cupboard, as damp will spoil the filmnr. 
With this precaution there ought to be no difficulty in 
keeping them in the manner 1 have indicated for any 
number of years. 
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ITERUM HIC ADSUMUS. 


(Axcignt Dramatis.) 

Ge too soon the holidays ; 
Term comes round once more; 
Dingy school-walls meet our gaze— 
What o bore! 


Weeks of labour lie before us, 

Latin mixed with lines ; 
May uo harder fate hang o'er us, 
Such us fines! 


When, at length, the eud is neared, 
Comes the drew! exam., 
Like the powder once we feared 
In our jam. 


Let us make our calendar, 
Blot the days we hate; 


Daily square by square to mar, 
Date by date, 


‘Till, one day, the last 1s drowned 
In an inken sea, 
Where can Lappler boys be found 
Than are we ? 
iL 5. 
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Pioxoxs.—No winter 
breeding. 

J. Reeve, sun.—We 
are glad to hear you 
take an interest in 
making the v 
ous articles desori- 
bed. You will find 
full instructions for mak 
useful fret-saw in part 
the July number of 1895. 


AxoTHER Bap Boy (Spera) 
We think you are making 
yourself out worse than yout 
are, but we could not advise 
without examination, 


Deap Canary (H. M.).—The 
immediate cause of death in 
this case was inflammation 
of the lungs; probably the 
kitchen was too hot for it. It 
would have been all right 
where it was, in the outdoor 
aviary. The samples 
and seed (which, by the t 
that they got loose in the box, 
mess when this was opened) were, the former, all 
right; but the latter bad, for it contained a lot of 
inga, Which is very injurious, and accounts for the 
state of fatty degeneration in which the bird's liver 
was, and from which it would have died before long, 
had the pneumonia not taken it off in the meantime. 
Inga, otherwise inger, is poison for birds. 

Is Trousr .). We don't think yo 
much to fear, if you only kee 
body. Take plenty of exercis 
ing tub, 

A BEArp AND Mo! 
it is manly. Mal 
appendages, 


have ve 
pure mind in a pare 
and the daily morn. 


TACHE (Anxious)—Nonsense, boy, 


a one would be proud of 


Tarroorne (Tattoo).—Don't. 


Cats (Cat Lover).—Feed well, and ke 
night. s only come on bail; 
Keating's insecticide. 

Ban Breata (L. ©, D, and “ Unhappy ”).—Consult a 
doctor. b 

Book on Raseits (R. F. L.).—Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
price 3s, 6d. 

SrasmrERiNG (F. W.8.).—Dr. Abbott, 29 G 

Piggon Gorse Ligut (Dragon).—There 
lungs are probably diseased. You migh! 
sules. 

Cockatoo (E. 8. N.).—1. 
food, fruit, a bone to pick, ete. 
the cage and run about. 4. We dc 
chain. 

Ham Tur (J.T. B.).—1. A stimulating pomade containing can- 
tharides. Any chemist. 2. Keep the hair short. 

Trxrrn (Lexicon).—No, if the enamel 
be in your case, nothing will avail. 


in the house 
used p 


ordon Street, London. 


no real cure. The 
try cod-liver oil cap- 


e must be very large. 2. Parrot’s 
bat he will cx pout of 
hold much with the leg- 


destroyed, as it seems to 


0. J. R.—Sandow’s book is published at 2s. 6d. It can doubtless 
be obtained by order through any bookseller. 


F. W. O.—The only way to obtain our earlier volumes is through 
the second-hand booksellers, or by advertisement in, say, the 
“ Bazaar.” - 


X.Y. Z.—1. Keep up your heart, and your thoughts and actions pure, Take all outdoor 
exercise possible. with the morning tub. What you mention is to a certain extent natural. 


2. Your other question in regard to steam-engine boiler shall be answered shortly, and 
¢ are abont to give an article on boiler-making. 


ANNOX.—You must buy your gunpowder ready made, and you must not make fire- 
without having first obtained a licence from the Home Office ! x 


Q@F~ Our Special Christmas Number, Price 6d., is now ready, and maybe dbtained Or the) Booksellers, 


Wo. 986.—Vol. XX. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1897. Price One Penny. 


{¥0. 10 oF NEw VoL.) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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A CHELSEA VETERAN’S STORY. 


old soldier, William Simcock, aged 83 bals, and were murdered and eaten. Aftec the British 


troops appeared, “ they did not 


=) yeats, who has been seriously wounded conquering these islands he returned to India, _ believe in it any longer.” 
hree times, and has five medals, enlisted in and was occupied marching from one town to The conquest of Burmah was completed in 
Dancers, on March 12, 1834, walk- another. 1852, and on Easter Monday of that year 


they stormed and 


Stafford- 


to Lon- took Rangoon, the 

do so—63 capital of Paga. The 

main fort at Rangoon 

‘at that time was seven miles long, 
there was no limit to with a pagoda at one 
the term of service, angle. The attack 
every soldier on en- was commenced on 


Easter Monday, and 
there was great 
slaughter. Here he 
killed his first man. 
The first officer to fall 
was Lieutenant Arm- 
strong. When they 
landed 1,100 of the 
enemy were blown 
up, through a shell 
from the British ex- 
pioding their powder 
magazine. He at- 
tacked and stormed 
a place called White 
House Stockade, and 
was severely wounded 
in the arm. Captain 
Blundell and Adju- 
tant Doran were both 
killed when leading 


“Are you free, 
able, and willing to 
serve His Majesty, 
his heirs and suc- 
eee, 


¥ 
erthe old-fashioned 


t were then 

in vogue, and 

not use per- 

caps till *38. 

, Tegiment was 
reviewed by William 
he. was then 
out to India, 

c in an 


5 months 15 days. their men to the 
The India of those uttack—the _latter 
was very differ- had scarcely got the 


words ‘Follow me, 
men,” out of his 
mouth, when he fell, 
pierced by eight 
bullets. 

Lord Wolseley, 
then an ensign, there 
first smelt powder, 
and was wounded in 
the thigh, William 
Simcock and others 
covering him while 
he was being re- 
moved on a stretcher. 

The extreme mois- 
ture of the climate— 
there is six months’ 
continuous rain— 


a from what it is 
now, and the troops 
in marching suffered 


A Veteran and his Story. _ S ° totted’ all their 

(From the Painting by ARTHUR RoBINSOY.) clothes; and they 

onthe . ry were in an, almost 
where they losf.Lord Mayo. He has been tattoed all over.the body in» nude condition when they returied,. The 


on-for the expedition.wasthatsome the same manneras the Burmese,and on thapsehailstones are: as -big as hen’s eggs; and do 
@British ship hadiputinthere shoulder Ijke the Burmese soldiers. This Mi great damage, killing nearly all the smaller 
water, 


nd the whole.of the crew were, thought by them to be a protection from birds and beasts. 
d by the sa who were canni- being wounded, but, as he adds, as soon as On beifig asked-to;degeribe his sensat 
y Ing 
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in a battle, he said: “The excitement is 
so great that hardly anything is heeded 
except your immediate enemy, and as you 
know he will kill you unless you first kill 
him, that is the first care. The balls 
whistling and singing about one in all 
directions pass almost unnoticed, and in 
the heat of it friends and foes are trampled 
on. Wounds are often received without any 
pain being felt at the time, except perhaps a 
slight numbness in the wounded limb.” 

On returning to India he assisted in various 


AMONG 
A STORY OF 
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small campaigns, among which was one in 
1855 in which the King of Palamacotta, not 
having got tribute from the petty rajahs, 
asked for British aid. In that campaign he 
suffered great hardships. 

On the breaking out of the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857, they marched from Cannanore to 
Bellary, a distance of 300 miles, and from 
thence to Sholapoor, which, after much 
fighting, they took. 

The King of Sholapoor had been persuaded 
by his uncles to join the mutiny, and on the 


andy 9 QQo 26 ———______— 


MALAY 
ADVENTURE 
By G. A. Hesty, 


capture of his town he escaped to the King 
of Nizam. Marching to Nangpore, the King of 
Nizam delivered the fugitive up to the British, 
and when about to be led away, the unfortunate 
youth committed suicide by shooting himself. 
After some hard fighting, on the conclusion 
of the mutiny in 1858 he returned to Burmah. 
In March 1854, under Sir John Chieff, they 
passed through Shudong, or the “Golden 
Valley,’ and took Theatmow and Mairday. 
He was also present at the capture of Marta- 
ban, Anshadar and Barseen, etc. ALR. 


PIRATES: 
AND PERIL 


Anthor of *Th Fetish Hole.” * The Life of a Special Correspondent,” ele. ete. 


NHE next two days passed quietly. ‘The 
lads were both a great deal better, 
and agreed that if—which would almost 
certainly not be the case—na means of 
escape should present itself, they would 
seize the chance, however hopeless it 
inight be, for that at worst they could but 
be cut down in attempting it. No chance, 
however, presented itself. Two Malays 
always squatted near them, and their 
eyes followed every movement. 

“Some time to-morrow the messenger 
will return,” Harry said. “It is clear to 
me that our only chance is to escape 
before morning. Those fellows will be 
watchful till the night is nearly over. Now 
I propose that, just before the first gleam 
of” daylight, we throw ourselves upon 
them suddenly, seize their krisses, and cut 
them down, then leap on shore, and dash 
into the jungle. The night willbe as dark 
‘as pitch, what with there being no moon 
und with the mist from the swamps. At 
any rate, we might get out of sight before 
the Malays knew what had happened. We 
could either go straight into the jungle 
and crawl into the thick bushes, and lie 
there until morning, and then make our 
start, or, what would, I think, be even 
better, take to the water, wade along 
under the bank till we reach one of those 
sampans fifty yards away, get in, and 
manage to paddle it noiselessly across 
to the opposite side, lift the craft out of 
the water, and hide it among the bushes, 
and then be off.” 

“The worst of it is the alligators, 
Harry.” 

“Yes, but we must risk that. We shall 
shave the krisses, and if they seize either 
of us, the other must go down and try and 
job his kris into the beast’s eyes. I know 
it is a frightfully dangerous business, and 
the chances are a hundred to one against 
our succeeding ; but there is just a chanca, 
and there is no chance at all if we leave 
it until to-morrow. Of course, if we succeed 
sin getting over to the other side, we must 
wait close to the water until daylight. 
We should tear ourselves to pieces if we 
sned to make through the jungle in the 
‘dark.”” 

“Ttell you what would give us a better 
whance—we might take off two or three 
yards of that bandage of yours, cut the 
strip. in. half, and twist it into a rope; 
then when those fellows doze off a little, we 

» icht throw the things round their necks, 
it would be all up with them,” 


CHAPTER X. 


“ But you see I have only one arm, 
Harry.” 

“ Bother it; I never thought of that. 
Well, I might do the securing, one 
fellow first, and then the other. You could 
get close to him, and if he moves, catch 
up his kris and cut him down.” 

“Yes, I could do that. Well, anyhow, 
Harry, we can but try; anything is better 
than waiting here hour after hour for the 
messenger to come back with what will 
be our death-warrant.” 

They agreed to keep awake by turns, 
and accordingly lay down as soon as it 
became dark, the Malays, as usual, squat- 
ting at a distance of a couple of paces 
each side of them. It was about two 
o'clock in the morning when Dick, who 
was awake, saw, as he supposed, one of 
the crew standing up a few vards away ; 
he was not sure, for just at that moment 
the figure disappeared. 

“What on earth could that fellow 
want to stand up for and lie down again? 
for Ican swear he was not there halt a 
minute ago. There is another farther on.” 
He pinched himself to make sure that he 
was awake. Figure after figure seemed to 
flit along the deck and disappear. One 
of the guard rose and stretched his arms; 
put a fresh bit of some herb that he was 
chewing into his mouth; moved close to 
the prisoners to sec if they were asleep; 
and then resumed his former position. 
During the time that he was on his feet, 
Dick noticed that the phenomenon which 
had so puzzled him ceased. A quarter 
of an hour later it began again. He 
touched Harry, keeping his hand on his 
lips as a warning to be silent. Suddenly 
a wild yell broke on the still air, and in 
an instant the deck was alive with men; 
and as the two Malay watchers rose_to 
their feet, both were cut down. my 

There were sounds of heavy blows, 
screams and yells, a short and confused 
struggle, and the fall of heavy bodies, while 
from the little village there were also 
sounds of conflict. The midshipmen had 
started to their feet, half bewildered at 
the sudden and desperate struggle, when 
a hand was laid on each of their 
shoulders, and a veice said, “ English 
friends, Hassan has come.’’ 

The revulsion of feeling was so great 
that, fora minute, neither conltl speak ; 
then Dick said, “ Chief, we thank you with 
all our hearts. To-morrow we should 
have been killed,” 


‘The chief shook hands with them both 
warmly, having seen that mode of saluta- 
tion on board ship. 

“Hassan glad,” he said. ‘“ Hassan 
watch all time; no let Sehi kill friends. 
Friends save Hassan’s child; he save 
them.” 

Torches were now lighted. The deck 
was thickly encumbered with dead; for 
every one of the crew of the prahu had 
been killed. ‘ Sehi killed too,” the chief 
said; “come and see.” He swung him- 
self on shore; the boys followed his ex- 
ample, two of the Malays helping Dick 
down, They went to the village, where n 
number of Malays were moving about; 
torches had been brought from the ship, 
and a score of these soon lit up the 
scene. Two of the rajah’s men had been 
killed outside their huts, but the majority 
had fallen inside. The chief asked a 
question of one of his followers, who 
pointed to a hut. This they entered, and 
by the light of the torches saw the rajah 
lying dead upon the ground. Hassan 
said something to one of his men, who, 
with a single blow, chopped off the rajah's 
head. 

“Send to chiefs,” Hassan said. “If 
not see, not think dead. Much afraid of 
him. When know he dead. not fight 
any more; make peace quick.” 

One of the men asked a question, and 
the Inds’ limited knowledge of the 
language was sufficient to tell them that 
he was asking whether they should 
tire the village. Hassan shook his head. 
“ Many men,” he suid, waving his arm to 
the forest, “see fire; come fight. Plenty 
of fight been; no need for morc.” For a 
time he stood with them in front of the 
pool. A series of splashes in the water 
told what was going on. The prahu was 
being cleared of its load of dead bodies ; 
then several men filled buckets with 
water, and handed them up to the deck. 
The boys knew that an attempt was 
being made to wash away the blood. The 
process was repeated a dozen times. 
While this was going on, the pool was 
agitated in every direction. The lads 
shuddered as they looked, and re- 
membered that they had proposed to wade 
along the edge. The place swarmed with 
alligators, who scrambled ang fought 
for the bodies thrown over, until the 
number was so great that all were satis- 
fied, and the pool became comparatively 
quiet, although fresh monsters, guided by 


the smell of blood, kept arriving on the 
scene. 

At last the chief said, “Come,” and 
together they returned to the prahu. The 
morning was now breaking, and but few 
signs remained of the terrible conflict of 
the night. At the chief's order, a large 
basket of wine, that had been found in 
the rajah’s hut, was brought on board, to- 
gether with another, full of bananas and 
other fruit. 

“Well,” Harry said, laughing, “we little 
thought, when we saw the champagne 
handed over to the rajah, that we were 
going to have the serving of it.” 

Hassan joined themat themeal. He had 
been given wine regularly by the doctor, 
and although he had evinced no partiality 
for it, but had taken it simply at the 
doctor's orders, he now drank a little to 
keep the others company. In a short 
time the whole of the chief's followers 
were gathered on deck, and the boys saw 
that they were no more numerous than 
the prahu’s crew, and that it was only the 
advantage of surprise that had enabled 
them to overcome so easily both those on 
board the prahu and the rajah’s followers 
inthe village. The oars were got out, and 
the prahu proceeded up the creek, in the 
opposite direction to which it had entered 
it. 

“Going to ship ?”” Harry asked, point- 
ing forward. 

Hassan shook his head. “Going 
home,” he said. “ Sent messenger sam- 
pan tell captain both safe. Sehi killed, 
praho taken. Must go home. Others 
angry because Hassan not join, may come 
and fight. Hassan ask captain bring ship 
up river; messenger show channel, tell 
how far can go, then come in boats, hold 
steat meeting, make peace." 

The lads were well satisfied. They 
had a longing to see Hassan’s home, and, 
perhaps, to do some shooting; and they 
thought that a few days’ holiday before re- 
coining would be by no means unpleasant. 
They wished, however, that they had 
snown that the sampan was leaving, so 
that they could have written a line to the 
captain, saying what had taken place, and 
that they could not rejoin. There was at 
first some splashing of the oare, for many 
of Hassan’s men had had no prior experi- 
ence except with sampans and large 
canoes. However, it was not long before 
they fell into the swing, and the boat pro- 
ceeded ata rapid pace. Several times, as 
they went, natives appeared on the bank 
11 considerable numbers, and receiving no 
answer to their hails, sent showers of 
lances. Harry, however, with the aid of 
two or three Malays, soon loaded the guns 
of the prahu. 

“No kill,” Hassan said. “ Want make 
friends. No good kill.” 

Accordingly the guns were fired far 
sver the heads of the assailants, who at 
nce took to the bushes. After three 
hours’ rowing they entered the river, and 
‘ontinued their course up it until long into 
the night, for the rowers were as anxious 
4s wags Hassan himeelf to reach their 
vilage. They were numerous enough to 
fumish relays at the oars, and the stroke 
tever flagged until, an hour before mid- 
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night, fires wero seen burning ahead, as 
they turned a bend of the river. The 
Malays raised a yell of triumph, which 
was answered from the village, and in a 
few minutes the prahu was brought up to 
the bank. A crowd, composed mostly of 
women and children, received them with 
shouts of welcome and gladness. Hassan 
at once led the midshipmen to a large 
hut that had evidently been prepared 
in readiness for them. Piles of skins 
lay in two of the corners, and the lads, 
who were utterly worn out, throw them- 
selves down, and were almost instantly 
asleep. 

The sun was high when the mat at the 
entrance was drawn aside, and Hassan 
entered, followed by four of his followers. 
One carried a great water-jar and two 
calabashes, with some cotton cloths and 
towels; the others brought fruit of several 
varieties, eggs, and sweetmeats, together 
with a large gourd full of - steaming 
coffee. 

“ Hassan come again,” the chief said, 
and left the hut with his followers. The 
lads poured calabashes of water over each 
other, and felt wonderfully refreshed by 
their wash, which was accomplished with- 
out damage to the floor, which was of ‘ 
bamboos raised two feet above the ground. 
When they were dressed, they fell to at 
their breakfast, and then went out of 
doors. Hassan had evidently been 
watching for them, for he came out of his 
house, which was next to that which they 
occupied, holding his little girl’s hand. 
She at once ran up to them, saluting them 
by their names. 

“ Bali very glad to see you,” she said, 
“ very glad to see good, kind officers.” The 
child had picked up, during her month on 
board the ship, a great deal of English, 
from her constant communication with 
the officers and crew. “Bad men 
wound Dick,” she went on pitifully. 
‘Wicked men to hurt him.” 

“Bali, will you tell your father how 
much we are obliged to him for having 
come toour rescue. We should have been 
killed if he had not come.” 

The child translated the sentence. 
chief smiled. 

“Tell them,” he said, “ that Hassan is 
glad to have been able to pay back a little 
of the obligation he was under to them. 
Besides, Sehi Pandash was my enemy. 
Good thing to help friends and kill 
enemy at the same time. Tell them 
that Hassan does not want thanks; they 
did not like him to thank them for saving 
you.” The child translated this with 
some difficulty. Then he led the mid- 
shipmen round the village, and showed 
them the strong palisade which had 
evidently just been erected, and explained, 
through the child, that it had only been 
built before he left, as but fifty men were 
available for guarding the place in his ab- 
sence. 

The next four days were spent in shoot- 
ing expeditions, and although they met 
with no wild beasts, they secured a large 
number of bird-skins for the doctor. On 
the fifth day a native zan in, and said that 
boats with white men were coming. The 
midshipmen ran down to the bank, and 
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saw tho ship's two cutters and a gig 
approaching. The captain himself was in 
the stern of the latter, and the doctor was 
sitting beside him. A minute or two 
later they were shaking hands with the 
officers, and saying a few words to the 
men, who were evidently delighted to see 
them again. Just as the greetings were 
over, Hassan, in a rich silk sarong and 
jacket, came down towards them. He 
was leading his little daughter, and six 
Malays followed them. 

“Welcome, captain,” he said gravely. 
“ Hassan very glad to sec you. All come 
right now.” 

“Thank you, chief. We have learned 
from your messenger how gallantly you 
have rescued my two officers, and put an 
end to our troubles by killing the Rajah 
Sehi, and capturing the last of the piratical 
craft.” 

This was too much for Hassan, and 
had to be translated by Soh Hay. Since the 
chief's return, a number of his men had 
been ocoupied in constructing bamboo 
huts for the use of the captain, officers, 
and men, also a large hall to be used for 
councils and meetings ; and to this he now 
led the captain and his officers. When 
they were seated, he made a speech of 
welcome, saying what gladness it was to 
him to see there those who had been so 
kind to him. Had he known when they 
would arrive, food would have been ready 
for them ; and he assured them that, how- 
ever long they might stay, they would be 
most heartily welcome, and that there 
should be no lack of provisions. They 
had done an immense rervice to him, and 
to all the other chiefs on the rivers, by 
breaking up the power of one who preyed 
upon all his neighbours, and was a scourge 
to trade. As there were still several 
bottles of the rajah’s wine left, cham- 
pagne was now handed round. 

“It makes my heart glad to see you, 
doctor,” the chief said. ‘See, I am as 
strong and as well asever. Had it not 
been for you, my arm might now have 
been useless, and my ribs have grown 
through the flesh.” 

“T don’t think it would have been as 
bad as that,” the doctor replied; ‘but 
there is no doubt that it was fortunate 
that you were able to receive surgical 
treatment so soon after the accident. And 
it has been fortunate for us, too, especially 
for our young friends here.” 

Conversation became general now, and 
the interpreter was kept hard at work, and 
Bali divided her attentions between the 
officers and the men, flitting in and out 
of the hall, and chattering away to the 
sailcrs and marines who were break- 
fasting outside on the stores they had 
brought up, supplemented by a bountiful 
supply of fruit, which grew in abundance 
round the village. It was not long before 
a meal was served to the officers, fowls 
having been hastily killed as soon as tho 
boats were seen approaching ; several 
jungle fowl had been brought in that 
morning ; plaintains and rice were boiled, 
and cakes Qaked. Tea was forthcoming 
from the boats’ stores, and a hearty meal 
was eaten. 

(To be continued.) 
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NIC REVEL; OR, 


N“? heart beat fast as he xan lightly 
along the path, reached the house, 
and ran round to the stable yard, where 
Solly and the men were waiting. 

“Ready, my lads?” he said, in a low 
husky voice, full of the excitement he felt. 
* We'll go on round to the back of the 
pool at once. The sailors are here, thirty 
strong, with their officer, so we ought to 
give the enemy a severe lesson.—Ah! 
Don't cheer. Ready ?—Forward. Come, 
Solly ; we'll lead. 

“Precious dark, Master Nic,” 


growled 
the old sailor, in a hoarse whisper. “ We 
shan’t hardly be able to tell t’other from 
which.” 

“Ah! I forgot,’ cried Nic excitedly. 


“Halt! Look here, 
my men. Our pass- 
word is ‘Tails,’ and 


our friends have to answer ‘ Heads.’ So 
if you are in doubt cry ‘ Tails,’ and if your 
adversary does not answer ‘Heads’ he’s 
” enemy.” 
‘Why, a-mussy me, Master Nic!” 
wled Solly; “we shan't make heads 
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A WHITE SLAVE'’S 
ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. MANVILLE Feny, 


Author of “ Yidoll Gren,” “ The Silver Cation,” ete. ete, 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER X.—A NIGHT OF NIGHTS. 


or tails o’ that in a scrimble-scramble 
scrimmage such as we're going to be in. 
What's the skipper thinking about ? Let 
me tell ‘em what to do.” 

“You heard your 


ir, of course 5 
s here won't 
do no harm. Look 
here, my lads, as 
soon as ever we're at 
it, hit hard at every- 


“Waited trembling with excitement.” 


one who aren't a Jack. You'll know 
them.” 

Nic felt that this addition could do no 
harm, so he did not interfere, but led on 
right past the way down to the falls, 
which had shrunk now to a little cascade, 


ADVENTURES IN 


THE 


falling with a pleasant murmur, for the 
draining of the heavy thunder-showers 
was nearly at an end, and the | lay 
calm enough in the black 


‘kness 


and | 


ight con- 


All at once the old sailor indulged in a, 


burst ofchuckles. 


a 


“Hear something, Bill? ’’ said Nic. 

“No, my lad, not yet; I was on'y 
thinking. They was going to bring a 
cart up the road yonder, warn’t they?” 

“Yes, one of our men said so," replied 
Nic. 

“Well, we're a-going to give ’em some- 
thing to take back in that cart to-night, 
my lad,’ whispered the man, with another 
chuckle, “and it won’t be fish, nor it 
won't be fowl. My fingers is a-tingling 
so that I thought something was the 
matter, and I tried to change my stick 
from my right hand into my left.” 

“Well, what of that?” said Nic 
temptuously; “it was only pins 
needles.”” 

“Nay, Master Nic, it warn’t that. I've 
been a sailor in the King’s ships and 
have had it before. It was the fighting 
stuff ranning down to the very tips of 
my fingers, and they wouldn't let go.’’ 

“Hush, don’t talk now,’ whispered 
Nic; “there may be one or two of the 
enemy yonder.” 

“Nay, it’s a bit too soon for ’em, sir; 
but it’ll be as well to keep quiet.” 

The narrow paths of the tangled wil- 
derness at the back of the pool were so 
well known to all present that their young 
leader had no difficulty in getting his men 
stationed by twos and threes well down 
the sides of the gorge on shelves and 
ledges where the bushes and ferns grew 
thickly, whence, when the poachers 
were well at work, it would be easy to 
spring down into the water and make the 
attack. For the flood had so far subsided 
now that the worst hole was not above 
five feet deep, and the greater part about 
three, with a fairly even bottom of ground- 
down rock smoothed by the pebbles washed 
over it in flood-time. 

Here it was that the salmon for the 
most part congregated, the new-comers 
from the sea taking naturally to the 
haunts of their forerunners from time 
immemoria), so that poacher or honest 
fisher pretty well knew where he would 
be most successful. 

Nic chose a central spot for himself and 
Solly, some four feet above the level of the 
lack water, and after ranging his men 
to right and left he sat down to wait, with 
all silent and dark around, save for the 
murmur of the water and the gleaming of 
a star or two overhead, for besides this 
there was not a glint of light. Still the 
place seemed to stand out before him. 
Exactly opposite across the pool was the 


con- 
and 
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narrow opening between the steep rocks 
on either side; and he knew without 
telling that as soon as the poachers began 
their work his father would send some 
of his active allies into the bed of the 
stream lower down, to advance upward, 
probably before the whistle was blown. 

“And then the scoundrels will be in 
regular trap before they know it,” thought 
Nic, as he strained his ears to catch the 
sound of the sailors being stationed in 
their hiding-places; but all was still save 
for the soft humming roar of the falling 
water plunging into the pool. 

An hour passed very slowly, and Nie’s 
cramped position began to affect him with 
the tingling sensation known as pins and 
needles; but he did not attribute it to the 
movement of his nerve-currents eager to 
reach his toes and fill him with a desire 
to kick his enemies, so he softly changed 
his position and waited, trembling with 
excitement, and longing now to get the 
matter over, fully satisfied as he was that 
his friends were all in position and ready 
for the fray. 

At last! 

There was a sharp crack as if some one 
had trodden upon a piece of dead wood 
away up to the right. Then another 
crack and a rustling, and an evident dis- 
regard of caution. 

“Come along, my lads,” said a low, 
harsh voice; and then there was a splash 
as if a man had lowered himself into the 
water. ‘They had enough of it last time, 
and won't come this, I'll wager. If they 
do, we're half as many again, and we'll 
give ‘em such a drubbing as ’ll stop ’em 
for long enough.” 

“Needn’t shout and holloa,’”’ said an- 
other voice from the side. “Keep quiet. 
We don’t want to fight unless we're 
obliged.” 

“Oh no, of course not!” said the man 
with the harsh voice mockingly. “If we 
do have to, my lads, two of you had better 
take Pete Burge home to his mother.” 

There was a low laugh at this, and Pete 
remained silent as far as making any re- 
tort was concerned, but directly after Nic 
felt a singular thrill run through him as 
the man said softly : 

“Three of you ‘et there to the mouth 
and drop the net across and hold it, for 
the fish will make a rush that way. Don’t 
be afraid of the water. Shove the bottom 
line well round the stones, and keep your 
feet on it. A lot got away last time.” 

There was the sound of the water wash- 
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ingas men waded along the side of the great 
circular chasm, and then the whishing of 
a net being dropped down and arranged. 

“Ha, ha!" laughed a man; “there's 
one of em. Come back against my legs. 
He's in the net now. Can't get through.” 

“Now then,” cried the harsh-voiced 
fellow; ‘open those lanthorns and get 
your links alight, so as we can see what 
we're about.” 

“ Not so much noise, Humpy Dee,” said 
Pete sharply, as the lights of three lan- 
thorns which had been carried beneath 
sacks gleamed out over the water, and the 
light rapidly increased as dark figures 
could be seen lighting torches from the 
feeble candles and then waving their sticks 
of oakum and pitch to make them blaze, 
so that others could start the links they 
too carried. 

At first the light was feeble, and a good 
deal of black smoke arose, but soon after 
over a dozen torches were burning brightly, 
showing quite a little crowd of men stand- 
ing in the black water, armed with hooks 
and fish-spears, and each with a stout staff 
‘stuck in his belt. 

The scene was weird and strange, the 
light reflected from the cliff-like sides of 
the pool seeming to be condensed upon 
the surface; and the faces of the marau- 
ders gleamed strangely above the flashing 
water, beginning to be agitated now by 
the startled salmon, while rising upward 
there was a gathering cloud of black, 
stifling smoke. 

“Ready there with that net,” cried 
Humpy Dee, a broad-shouldered, dwarfed 
man, whose head was deep down between 
his shoulders. 

“ Ay, ay!” came from the mouth of the 
chasm. 

“ Less noise,” cried Pete angrily. “Here 
you Jack Willick, and you Nat Barrow, 
go up towards the house and give us word 
if anyone’s coming, so as we may be 
ready.” 

“Torun?” snarled Humpy Dee. “Stop 
where you are, lads. If the old squire 
meant to come with his gang he’d ha’ 
been here afore now, and——” 

Phee-yew! 

The Captain’s shrill boatswain’s whistle 
rang out loudly at this instant, and Nic 
and his men grasped their cudgels more 
tightly. 

“Now for it, lads,” he shouted, and 
he sprang from his ledge into the water 
and made at Humpy Dee. 

(To be continued.) 
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MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 


By Haroitp AVERY, 


Author of “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” “ The Triple Alliance,” etc, ele. 


“ T oox here, there’s something up with you 

three fellows,” said Bowden. “ You're 
always whispering together. What's the 

a” 

The “lark” was nothing more or leas than 
the silver cup. Wecould think of little else, 
and made all kinds of excuses for getting 
Wood out of the bedroom, in order that we 
might open Fraser's play-box, and look at our 


(CMustrated by SIDNEY H. SIMF.) 


CHAPTER X.—THE BATTLE OF CARLSHAM PARK. 


treasure, for since Mobsley had polished it 
up with a bit of wash-leather we were no 
longer in doubt as to its value.. We took 
the trowel into the shrubbery, and.dug fresh 
holes, expecting to find more treasure—for 
the Cavalier in Mobsley’s story had buried 
there the whole of his plate ; but we made no 
further discoveries. 

It is a difficult matter at this length of time 


. to remember exact dates, but it must have 
been soon after this, that, one afternoon, 
Fraser and I, strolling down to Stockingham, 
paused outside the Grammar School playing- 
tield, and looked in through the iron bars of 
the gate. It was just that bright, crisp 
autumn weather that makes one long to run 
about. The school were playing Penston—we 
could tell that from the colours of the jerseys ; 
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theteams were very evenly matched, anJ, from 
the excitement shown by the spectators, it 
was evidently “ anybody’s game.” Just as we 
arrived the visitors made a determined rush, 
and for a few moments a hot skirmish raged 
in front of the home goal. It was not far 


“ Something up with you three fellows.”” 


from where we stood; we heard the stamp 
of feet, the thud of the leather, and short 
breathless words of command; then Gregg, 
the school back, cleared with a splendid kick, 
which sent the ball far away down the field. 
The spectators sent up a yell of approval, 
and even Fraser and I, two poor outsiders, 
danced and shouted with delight. 

“ My eye!” exclaimed Fraser, holding on 
to the gate, and hopping about impatiently 
like a young bird beating itself against the 
bars of a cage; “I should like to play ; I wish 
old Mark could get us a field.” 

“Oh, it’s no good trying for that,” I an- 
swered. ‘We should only have the same 
bother as we had about the cricket; and 
none of the others would back us up.” 

Fraser was silent, but his heart was once 
more filled with a burning desire for us to 
play some better game than “ Brigands,” and 
that evening he mentioned it to Mr. Soper. 

“Please, sir, don’t you think Mr. Medlar 
ought to let us play football?” 

“Why?” asked the “superintendent,” 
glancing up from his book as though the 
question were rather astonishing. 

“Why, sir, other boys do when they're at 
school; and when we leave we shall have to 
work, and then we shan’t have any time.” 


Fj 
Ss ‘* Noisy, untidy boys.” 


“ Superintendent ” Soper, I believe, had 
never played a game of football in his life, 
and, like‘ old Mark.” himself, did not realise 
that there was any absolute necessity for our 
doing so; he had a kind heart, however, and 
something in Fraser's answer made him 
smile. He pooh-poohed the suggestion, but 
ufter we had gone to bed he interviewed the 
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headmaster on the subject, and the following 
morning made this extraordinary announce- 
ment: 

“TI have spoken to Mr. Medlar, and he 
says that if you like to provide yourselves 
with a football, you may play occasionally on 
half-holidays in Carlsham Park.” 

We all shouted, stamped, squealed, and 
danced, until the unfortunate “ superinten- 
dent,” in order to quell the disturbance, was 
forced to pull out his little black note-book, 
and go through the motions of putting down 
all our names for punishment. 

The neighbouring park hada large stretch 
of grass which was used as a public recrea- 
tion-ground, and this we thought would be 
as good as a playing-field. 

The ball was subscribed for and purchased, 
and on Wednesday afternoon, the 31st of 
October, we sallied forth under the care of 
Mr. Soper to play our first game. Fraser 
was jubilant, the Joneses were carrying on 0 
heated discussion as to the ownership of a 
red-and-white cricket-belt, and even Simp- 
fon appeared eager for the sport. It was 
splendid weather, and our prospects them- 
selves seemed to have changed to “ set fair.” 

Alnus ! that instead of the bright and happy 
picture of an afternoon’s play, such as from 
the foregoing remarks the reader has aright to 
expect—alas ! Isay, that I should be obliged 
to relate what really happened! 

We picked up sides, marked the goals with 
coats, and began to play. It may have been 
a very different kind of football from that seen 
on the Grammar School ground, but we 
enjoyed it immensely. It was something, 
indeed, to feel the grass under our feet, 
instend of the muddy gravel of the play- 
ground. Mr. Soper stodd watching us for a 
few minutes, and then strolled away along a 
winding path among the trees. 

Wednesday was the carly-closing day in 
Stockingham, and we had not been at our 
game very long before about a score of noisy, 
untidy-looking boys, set free from their work, 
commenced playing on the grass some little 
distance away. They had a flabby ball with- 
out an atom of bounce in it, and when it was 
not available they kicked each other; thus 
their game proceeded with a great deal of 
rough play and shouting. Suddenly their 
ball collapsed altogether, and went flat like 
an opera hat; it was impossible to continue 
under these circumstances, 
and so, after throwing about 
the empty case, they came 
slowly across to where we 
were, and began to encroach 
on our ground. 

“T say, mister,” exclaimed 
one of the leaders, “let us 
join in.” 

“No, thanks,” 
Fraser. 

“ Well, look ’ere,” returned 
the other, “our club’s the 
‘Hevening Star,’ and we'll 
play your lot.” 

“No, you won't,” answered 
Fraser. “We can get along 
very well as we are.”’ 

There was some muttered 
conversation among the 
strangers, and the next mo- 
ment, without any invitation, 
they rushed into our midst, 
and joined in the game, 
kicking the ball here, there, 
and everywhere, bowling us 
over, and shouting, “Ere ye are, Tommy!” 
...+ ‘Now then, ’Arry!” ... “Play hup, 
‘ Hevening Star!’” 

The first thing I knew was that some one 
charged me violently in the back, causing 
me to gambol on the grass like an acrobat, 
and when I had done turning somersaults, 
and attempting to dig holes in the ground 
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with my head, I saw Mr. Soper advancing at 
a run from a neighbouring path. 

“What's this! What's this!’ he cried 
breathlessly. ‘Leave that ball alone! 
D‘you hear me?” 

The members of the ‘ Hevening Star’ 
club did not seem to be very much impressed 
with the under-master’s appearance. 

“Ark at him!” cried one. “ Now then, 
little ’un, mind yer glasses!" exclaimed 
another; while the leader of the gang, who, 
we gathered, rejoiced in the name of Tommy 
Bray, gave the ball a tremendous kick, which 
sent it fying off in the direction of their 
original pitch, the crowd of rascals following 
it in high glee. 

“ Have nothing to do with them,” panted 
Mr. Soper. ‘“ Keep where you are, and I'll go 
and fetch the park-kceper, or a policeman.”’ 

He started off at a trot, and the enemy. 
seeing us standing in this helpless and forlorn 
condition, greeted us with a yell of derision. 

“Took here,” said Fraser hotly. “ We 
aren't going to Jet them kick our ball about 
with their beastly hobnailed boots; let's go 
and fetch it back!” 

The fighting blood of “Romulus and 
Remus "’ was stirred in a moment; like war- 
horses they pawed the earth, and snuffed 
the battle. 

“Yes, come along!” they cried: “ Hur- 
rah!” 

The next moment we were on the move — 
that is, with the exception of Bowden and 
Simpson, who made off hurriedly in the 
opposite direction. I have already confessed 
that I was but a small, insignificant youngster, 
who could not claim to be considered stout. 
either of heart or limb; but I suppose I had 
a microscopic fragment of grit in me, which 
made it my worse fear to be thought afraid, 
and 50, all of a tremble, I followed in rear of 
our line of battle. 

What follows may seem of little moment 
to the reader, but in the History of Hanover 
House it corresponds to the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle, or the Charge of the Light Brigade ; 
and every detail of the engagement is firmly 
fixed in my memory. 

The enemy outnumbered us two to one; 
and as we advanced, most of them did not 
even trouble to pause in their game. Some, 
however, saw that we meant business, and 
so turned to give battle. 

“Gentle Spring” was the first to go into 
action. He was, as I have said, a lumbering 
raw-boned youth, and appeared fair game 
for the enemy; one of them accordingly 
rushed on him, threw him down, and kicked 
him. Spring slowly rose to his feet, 
straightened his cap, which had fallen forward 
on to his nose, and then, without any haste 
or show of temper, gave his opponent a box 
on the ear cf such astonishing strength, that 
therecipient withdrew from the field weeping. 
This young gentleman’s brother, whom his 
comrades addressed os “’Arry,"’ came up 
blustering in grand style. ‘“’Ere, Guy 
Fawkes!” he began, “ what d'ye think you're 
a-doing of? Who-——-” Spring heard him 
thus far, and then, with a sheepish grin, 
dealt him a blow on the side of the head 
which sounded like the chunk of a chopper 
on a wooden block. ’Arry went over like a 
ninepin; “Gentle Spring” waited politely 
until he had regained his feet, and then 
deliberately knocked him down again. 


“But meanwhile in the centre 
Great deeds of arms were wrought.” 


“Romulus and Remus,” appearing for 
once on the same side, fought shoulder to 
shoulder like tiger-cats, until opponents 
considerably taller and bigger drew back and 
called them names at a respectful distance. 
Mobsleyand I had nosooner got into the méléc 
than we were upset and trampled on, while 
Wood crawled off to the rear with a hand- 


kerchief applied to his nose. Fraser and 
Gale plunged heedlessly into the heart of the 
foe, and seized the ball; we gathered round 
them, and then the situation became critical 
indeed. With the ball “held,” all the players 
turned their attention to ourselves. “ Gentle 
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Spring,” having at last found an antagonist 
who would stand up to him, was just begin- 
ning to show some interest in a fight with x 
butcher’s boy; and Fraser, the Joneses, and 
Gale were practically the only effective men 
we had left. 

Therepresentatives of the “ Hevening Star,” 
who had been scattered about the ground, 
now came running up, breathing out threats 
and oaths. Two of them rushed on Fraser ; 
he had the ball under one arm, and could not 
defend himself against this combined attack. 
I could not bear to see him hurt, so I sprang 
forward and caught the young rough round 
the waist. He struck me down with a thump 
on the top of the head, but the action im- 
peded his progress, and before he could get 
at Fraser, Gale caught him a good right- 
hander on the nose, which immediately 
drew blood. 

His comrades did not relish the sight of 
this; they hung back for a moment eyeing 
our little group as though they realised that 
it might prove rather a difficult nut to crack. 
Then Tommy Bray, towering head and 
shoulders above the rest, elbowed his way to 
the front, crying, ‘* Come on! let's rush 'em! "’ 

“ Romulus ” had one eye bunged up, anda 
cut on his cheekbone; “Remus” was also 
damaged ; and Fraser and Gale were out of 
breath. A combined attack could but have 
ended with one result. 

But Fate decreed that the battle should not 
be to the strong. As the enemy prepared to 
charge, Mobsley suddenly did an extra- 
ordinary thing: he stepped forward, and, 
pulling the little bottle of toothache mixture 
out of his waistcoat pocket, cried in a shrill, 
determined tone, “ Look here! If any of you 
come near me, I'll throw this over you! I 
will! and it burns like fire: ”’ 

The probable effect of the mixture, if 
applied externally, was no doubt exaggerated 
in this speech; but the threat had an as- 
tonishing effect. Tommy Bray, it so 
happened, had once been errand-boy to a 
chemist ‘Look out!” he cried. “It's 
hacid!” 

“Wot's hacid?’’ queried two or three 
voices, 

“ Why, it’ll burn yer blooming eyes out !”” 
answered Tommy. 
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His comrades hesitated, and at this moment 
Mobsley suddenly took it into his head to 
make a counter-attack. He dashed forward ; 
the enemy scattered to right and left with a 
yell of dismay; and at that moment Mr. 
Soper appeared on the scene with the park- 
keeper, who was armed with a stick. 

So, for the time being, ended our conflict 
with the “ Hevening Star” marauders, and 
mightily pleased we were with the result. 

Mr. Medlar, on the other hand, was 
highly indignant both with Tommy Bray 
and his followers, and also with us. He 
declared that he was surprised and shocked 
at our conduct, and that we ought to have 
known better than to commit ourselves to a 
combat with such an unworthy foe; indeed, 
instead of congratulating us on the laurels we 
had won, he went so far as to show his 
marked disapproval of the affair by con- 
fiscating our football, and declaring there 
should be no more games in the park. 

I suppose, now, I should hesitate before 
engaging in a head-punching match with 
a party of street urchins; but then, I must 


“It burns like fire.” 


confess, we none of us considered that we had 
done anything to be ashamed of. Even 
the loss of the football and prospect of 
further games, could not rob us of the sense 
of triumph which we experienced when 
reviewing our victory. The coming of the 
park-keeper was like the timely arrival of 
the Prussians at Waterloo; but the deter- 
mined aggressive movement of Mobsley, and 
his toothache medicine, re- 
sembled the advance of the 
English line: it had already 
broken the enemy, and we 
could therefore claim that we 
had won the day. 

Assembling after tea in the ( 
schoolroom, we fought our 
battle over again. Everybody 
congratulated everybody else, 
and as a result of this breach 
of the peace, an astonishing 
amount of amiability and 
good - fellowship _ prevailed. 
John Jones and Arthur Jones 
actually embraced before the 
whole company, each pro- 
nouncing the other a “ brick,” 
and even I, whose sole achieve- 
ment had been to get knocked 
down and walked about on, 
was congratulated on my = 
prowess. 

“You'd have got a crack on 
the head, Fraser,” said Gale, “only young 
Dean collared hold of the chap round the 
waist. He did! . .. like a good ’un. I 
shouldn’t have thought he had it in him, 
young shrimp!” 

“What made you think of doing that 
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with your bottle of physic, Mobsley ?”” asked 
“ Romulus.” 

“ It was a sudden inspiration. I thought 
it might funk them,” answered “ Chingach- 
gook” gravely; and then added in an 
impressive undertone: ‘The Great Snake 
of the Mohicans has coiled himself in their 
wigwams, and has poisoned their triumph.” 

But perhaps what caused us the greatest 
amount of surprise was the conduct of 
“Gentle Spring.” One would never have 
recognised in this raw-boned, ungainly- 
looking individual the “first-class fighting 
man,” and we gathered round him to 
express our admiration of his prowess. 

“T always thought he was a regular old 
pudden-head,” said Fraser, addressing the 
crowd; ‘“‘and now, why, bother it all! the 
chap turns out to be a regular lion. How is 
it you never licked any of us?” he added, 
turning to the hero. “ You’re the best man 
of the lot, and yet you let us call you names, 
and never said anything.” 

“T thought it was rather a nice name,” 
answered ‘Gentle Spring” sheepishly. 
“ Besides, I don’t want to fight anyone.” 

“ But you can fight; you could fight any 
of us.” 

“Tm ao bit strong,” answered the lion, 
modestly, and then, surveying his big paws, 
he added thoughtfully, “I can crack nuts.” 
What he meant to imply by this last remark 
we did not clearly understand at the moment, 
but from that time forward “Gentle Spring” 
appeared before us in a new light, and rose 
steadily in our estimation. 

The proceedings were not altogether of a 
harmonious nature. Ever since the com- 
mencement of the conflict in the Park we 
had been feeling enraged at Bowden and 
Simpson for having so basely deserted us in 
the hour of trial. Upto this time we had 
regarded the former as sharing with Fraser 
the honourable position of cock of the walk, 
but now he had been exposed, and even 
“Remus” (the battle spirit being still strong 
upon him) informed me in an aside that he 
would “punch Bowden’s head for tup- 
pence.” 

“Look here, you two!” said Fraser. 
“We want to know why you sneaked off and 
left us. If young Dean didn’t turn tail, I 
can’t see why you should.” 

“I wasn’t going to fight with a lot of 
cads,”’ answered Bowden. ‘Nor I either,” 
added Simpson. ‘“ Why, at Tutfield——” 

“ Oh, shut up about Tutfield!”” interrupted 
Fraser. “Of course, you wouldn’t fight, and 


** Oh, shut up about Tutfield.” 


why? . Why, simply because you're a 
couple of wretched funks !"” 

The speaker turned upon his heel with o 
contemptuous snort, and it seemed that there 
the matter had ended, but as we went 
upstairs that night, I saw him engaged in an 
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earnest conversation with Spring, Gale, and 
“ Romulus.” 

“Get into bed, but don’t take all your 
things off,” said Fraser, as he entered the 
room. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Why, because after Soper’s been round, 
we're going to punish Bowden and Simpson 
for deserting. It’s all right ; Medlar and Miss 
Trigg are both out.” 

A quarter of an hour later we met the twins 
in the passage, and marched boldly into the 
opposite bedroom. 

“ Hallo!” exclaimed Bowden, sitting up in 
bed. “ What d’you fellows want here? Just 
clear out!” 

“ Charles Bowden and Reginald Moncrieff 
Simpson,” said Fraser, with much solemnity, 
“‘you lie there charged with having basely 
deserted your comrades in the face of an 
enemy. You are now to receive punishment, 
and it only remains for us to decide what 
form it is to take.” 

“ Bosh!” answered Bowden. 
chaps, let’s turn ’em out!” 

Spring and Gale laughed, but remained 
sitting on their beds, seeing which, Bowden 
made no attempt to carry out his proposal 
single-handed. 

“We never thought you meant to fight 
those chaps,” said Simpson. ‘We were 
going off to help Soper find the park-keeper.”” 

“Of course we were,” added Bowden. 

“What's the sentence to be?” said Fraser 
stolidly. 

“I should say that, for deserting us, they 
ought to be held down over a bed, and every- 
one bang them in turn with a slipper,” 
answered Gale. 


“Here, you 
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“Pooh! who'll do the holding?” cried 
Bowden, with a glance of defiance. 

“T will,” murmured “ Gentle Spring.” 

“And I should say,” 
added Mobsley gravely, 
“that for telling lies they 
ought each to have a dose 
of young Dean’s cod-liver 
oil.” 

Both sentences were 
carried out. Bowden was 
operated on first, and made 
some show of resistance, 
until Spring quietly took 
hold of his hands. 

“Oh! O—o—oh!... 
Shut up! ... Shut up! 
+. . O—o—oh!” cried the 
victim, and it then dawned 
upon us what “Gentle 
Spring" had meant about 
cracking nuts. 

After: that we had no 
further trouble. I gladly 
fetched my cod-liver oil. 
It was a beverage for which 
I had no great liking, but 
was obliged, under orders 
from home, to empty a 
bottle each term. It gave 


me, therefore, no little 
satisfaction to see the 
amount lessened by two 


very generous doses, which 
were administered by 
Spring with all the suave 
politeness of a medical attendant. 

After having been well slippered by the 
whole company, the two culprits were allowed 


(To be continued.) 


to take shelter once more in their respective 
beds, and we prepared to withdraw. 
“All right. Fraser,” growled Bowden. 


“+ Two very generous doses.’’ 


“This is all your doing, I know. You've got 
a spite against me, but I'll be even with you 
some day!” 
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A FEW HINTS TO AMATEUR TAXIDERMISTS. 
By Dr. Wirrep T. GRENFELL. 


lom# years ago I read.in the “B.0.P.” two 

good practical articles on stuffing birds ; 

but the following hints will, I think, be found 
both new and useful. 

Taxidermy is an excellent hobby, for many 

ons. First, it is inexpensive ; the neces- 


sary apparatus is almost nil. Secondly, it 
affords great scope to ingenuity, for sub- 
stitutes can be made for almost anything 
that is lacking. Phantoms of stuffed birds 
tise before my mind, cured with pepper, stuffed 
with paper, hay, or waste, stiffened with 


gingerbeer-bottle wires, with black-coated 
pills for eyes, swallowing fish moulded out of 
dough and varnish, baked hard and covered 
with lead paper off cocoa packets, on stands 
of rockwork made from brown paper, varnish, 
and bath brick, the whole eventually cased in 


with old photographic negatives. Pos- 
sibly, however, had one been on the land 
at all times, one would not have been 
driven to so many expedients. Thirdly, 
there is great need for patience and 
perseverance. Perhaps the most useful 
hint I have to give is “‘ Never say die.” 

Ihave just been taking a taxidermal 
class among our crew on board a Deep 
Sea Mission vessel off Iceland, and in 
spite of the special aptitude sailors have 
for working with their hands, this maxim 
was often necessary to refer to. The 
mate would tear the skin of the puffin 
he was engaged on, and a bunch of 
feathers would come through and get 
all greasy. ‘I'll have to heave this 
overboard,”’ he would say. ‘‘No you 
don’t ; you pat a stitch in that and go 
ahead again.’’ Then the Deckie’s un- 
manageable fingers would hopelessly 
overstretch the back of his guillemot, 
till the feathers wouldn’t cover one 
another—more especially as he had put 
in enough “waste” to make a body 
for a dodo. I heard him say, ‘ This 
looks as ragged as our bob” (the flag 
which acts for a wind-vane) “ after 
a three-reef breeze. I’d better chuck it 
up.” “Not abit of it. Take out the 
stitches, empty out all the stuffing, and 
put stitches across the back inside the 
skin between the wing covers, and fasten 
them at the distance they were apart on 
the original body. Then make your 
new body exactly the size of the real 
one, and sew up again. With a pack- 
ing-needle you can now, if necessary, 
move the skin over the body, and you 
will find the feathers all cover easily 
enough !” 

T have found this hint such a useful 
one, that when I am stuffing young 
birds, which are apt to go ragged, or 
birds with a lot of young feathers, I 
invariably put in these two transverse, 
stitches ‘to make the back” before I 
put in the arsenical soap. 

Our “fourth hand” is a keen taxi- 
dermist, and also a useful man at tarring 
rigging—but somehow he manages to 
mix his vocation with his pastime. I 
caught him in the act of throwing over 
the side a kittiwake gull he had been 
trying to set up. ‘ Why did you throw 
that bird overboard? ”. “ Oh, it’s spoilt. 
It’s all over tar and grease.” Fortun- 
ately, the small boat was towing astern, 
and, Iuffing the vessel up, I sent him 
after the disconsolate-looking corpse, 
which was floating astern. I must say 
its snowy breast was well smeared with 
grease—as the skipper said, “it looked 
real watertight now.” Yet that bird 
served well to enforce the lesson ‘‘ Never 
give up.” We turpentined him to get 
off all the grease, and washed him in 
soap and water with a soft shaving- 
brush to remove the blood, and at last 
rolled him in fullers’ earth for want of 
powdered chalk. He was then hung up 
to dry, and he now swings from our 
lamp with a fish in his mouth, a very 
model of cleanliness. 

So I say again “ Never give up.” A 
thorough good washing, after sewing up, 
with soap and a soft rag or brush, rubbed 
in the same direction, of course, as the 
feathers, will work marvels. I know 
nothing like powdered white chalk, 
allowed to dry on, and then dusted off, 
for whitening the breasts and feathers 
generally. 

I remember a defunct parrot being 
brought to a professional stuffer in 
London of whom I was learning a few 
wrinkles. Pet parrots are seldom re- 
markable for superfluity of feathers, and 
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(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST GRISET.) 
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this one was no exception. Moreover, it was _lessof expense. And soit was; my friend most Again, if the taxidermist is ever to be 
very much defunct. So much go, indeed, that neatly fixing in new feathers from odds and worth his salt, he must study nature, the 


Whitethroat and Young. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Fin, MILLER.) 


its few remaining feathers had begun totake _ endsof skins till the elderly Iady who owned it positions birds assume, and the surround- 
leave also, and that amiable bird disnlayed must almosthaveweptover therejuvenescence ings most appropriate to set them with. 
This has afforded me many a happy hour, 
giving me an object in going out and watch- 
ing animals, and teaching me many details 
of animal life that otherwise I would en- 
tirely have failed to notice, and inducing 
@ sympathy for animals which can only 
come of knowing them. The colours of 
the eyes, the kinds of food, the nests and 
their positions, all need to be naturally 
imitated, but more especially the character- 
istic positions of the various classes. To 
see a lesser auk standing like a blackbird, 
with his mouth open as if he was a canary, 
sounds ludicrous, but I have seen such. 
I think nothing brings to my mind more 
vividly and Pleasantly nsidents of bygone 
days and bygone adventures than my cages 
of stuffed birds. 

When you are obliged to dry a skin before 
setting it up, fill it well out, as this saves 
trouble in relaxing afterwards. The latter 
can be easily done, by emptying out your 
temporary padding, and filling the skin 
more or less loosely with damp wool or + 
Then wrap it up in a damp cloth till you 
need it. Do not attempt to use boiling 
water, asI once saw done. The mate on our 
vessel had parted with a much-valued seal- 
skin in exchange for a dried Arctic owl. 
In order to relax it, the bird was placed over 
& large saucepan, with the lid over its back, 
“to keep the steam in.” However, as his 
skin softened, the owl quietly subsided, and 
when the eager mate came off deck to see 
if it was relaxed enough, its tail alone was 
visible on one side the saucepan, its beak on 
the other. The rest had gently subsided into 
the boiling water. I need not say it was 
thoroughly relaxed. When he tried to pull 
it out, the tail feathers were left in one 


A Case of Stuffed Birds, 
. eae ® hand, and the skull and beak in the other, 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Prep. MILLER.) while the sauce was redolent with the 


a shocking degree of nakedness. However,it of her pet, which would have made s first-rate essence of relaxed owl. 
ja.) to be preserved for “old lang syne”’regard- advertisement for a patent feather-restorer. To close with, here are a few rales I make 


for myself. Don’t skin the bird the day he 
is shot. Plug the beak, vent, and shot- 
holes before skinning. While skinning, to 
prevent blood getting on the feathers, keep 
dusting a little chalk or flour on the flesh as 
it is exposed. This dries up any incon- 
venient blood. Don’t pull at the skin more 
than necessary, it very easily overstretches. 
Be sure to leave the eyelids on the skin; a 
tagged edge to the eye always looks bad. In 
skinning a quadruped, you cannot prevent 
the ears and lips from shrivelling in drying 
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unless you split them to the very bitter end, 
when skinning. For a beginner it is always 
best to make as solid a body as possible, and, 
if anything, smaller rather than larger than 
the original. 

While drying, if any part seems not 
sufficiently filled out, you can carefully out 
the skin under the feathers, and slip in as 
much chopped tow as you need. Put a stitch 
in if you like; but that is seldom necessary. 

For the body, hay is excellent, because the 
wire passes through it easily, more especially 
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when one puts in all the wires after sewing 
up the skin. Cotton-wool and tow are not sv 
good. A body of crumpled wire and tow, with 
& projecting piece of wire the exact length of 
the neck fixed into the skull before sewing up, 
is excellent, where one wishes any peculiar 
position of the head. Let me repeat once 
again, when once you have commenced on a 
bird go on with it fo the end. Fix it up, wash 
it, mount it, and leave some one else to throw 
it away, if after all it is unpresentable even 
as a memento of a genuine maiden effort. 


A Corner in the Zoo. 
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I is by no means easy to find new conjuring 

tricks in these days, but I have come 
across one which, as far as I know—and I 
flatter myself my experience is a pretty 
large one—is & new one in England. It has 
8 drawback—it is too small for anything but 
a drawing-room exhibition, but it is peculiarly 
adapted for that, for the articles you require 
will be found wherever there are ladies. The 
preparation for it is a little intricate, but if 
you follow the directions, and examine the 
figures given, I don’t think you will have 
much difficulty. 


Fic. 1. 


Get an ordinary sewing needle—No. 6 is a 
good size—with as large an eye as possible, 
and a piece of white cotton, No. 40, about 
two feet in length. Thread the needle with 
it (this I find is the most difficult part of 
the performance), and draw the cotton 
through until both ends are equal. Now 
about three inches from the eye of the needle, 


80 SIMPLE! 
By Somervinte Greyey, 
Author of “ A Regular Corker,” «te. 
IV.—PENELOPE’S NEEDLE. 


unravel the two pieces slightly, and pass the 
needle through them (see fig. 1). This sounds 
difficult, but in practice it is perfectly easy. 
Myself, I don’t trouble to unravel them, 
but hold the two threads tightly across the 
first finger of my left hand, and split them, 
as it were, with the needle held in my right. 
You will now have needle and cotton as in 
fig. 2. Continue to draw the needle through, 
and the loop will close up till it ends in a 
knot, which is not a knot at all in the sense 
of having bulk, though the threads are joined 
at this point. Thus far your preparations 
have been made in secret, but, coming forward 
to exhibit, you may do so something after 
this fashion : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I would not 
presume for a moment to suppose that there 
is anyone present who has not heard of 
Penelope, and the wonderful amount of work 
she got through while waiting the return of 
her busband Ulysses; but I’ll be bound there 
is no one here who knows how she managed 
it, except myself, and it will be my pleasure 
to enlighten you as to the manner. To cut 
a long story short, she managed it with 
her needle, ‘ Quite so,’ you exclaim, ‘we 
could have told you that.’ Perhaps you 
could; but you couldn’t have told me 
what kind of needle she used with which 
to perform all she did, and that is just 
the point—in fact, the needle point—of the 


whole affair. Now, I am particularly fortunate 
in being the possessor of one of her needles— 


Fic. 2. Fig. 3. 


here it is (producing it). Pray examine it. 
It looks an ordinary needle enough, doesn't 
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it? made at Birmingham; whereas it was 
really manufactured ‘at Troy—or elsewhere. 
That enly shows you how easily you may be 
deceived. Yes, it is threaded, and I won't 
ask you to believe that the thread in it was 
once hers, because that would be taking you 
in, and I should hate to do that. JI really 
threaded it in order to save time. Most 
gentlemen waste a lot of time threading a 
needle, and I am no exception to the rule. 
Penelope, too, thought there might be a 
saving of time in this direction, and that 
while upon the job she might as well thread 
it four, five, or six times even, and then, 
having used up one needle-full, she would 
still have several more ready to go on with ; 
and thus it was she was able to save so much 
time, and perform the vast amount of work 
she did. This needle, as you see, is at 
present threaded once; I hide it from your 
sight for a moment or two (here you drop 
your hands behind a table) because what is 
now taking place is of so brilliant a descrip- 
tion that the sight of it might damage your 
eyes. (Then, raising your hands again): 
Here it is; you see I bave not detained you 
long, and you will find the needle is now 
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threaded several times. Oh, yes, pray 
examine it; you will find it exactly as I state, 
and this fact will probably induce you the 
more readily to believe me when I tell you 


Fig. 4. 


that this was the method adopted 

by Penelope when hard at work.” 
And now to explain the extra- 
ordinary result, for your audience 
will be quite ready to admit that 
it is extraordinary, though they 
may perhaps jib at your so-called 
explanation. When you drop your 
u hands out of sight, hold the needle 
point upwards in your right hand, and with 
your left take one of the threads at a point 
between the eye of the needle and the spot 
where what we may call the knot is, and draw 


downwards. You will by this means draw the 
knot through the eye, and with it the two 
long ends (see fig. 3). Continue working 
this round and round, easing the knot when 
it again comes to the eye, until you find you 
can get no more thread through. Your 
needle will then present the appearance 
shown in fig. 4. Now, with a knife or small 
pair of scissors, which you should have on 
your knee, cut the loops, and the thing is 
done. But I would ask you to practise this 
trick well before showing it ; it is worth it, for 
the result to everyone who sees it for the 
first. time is inexplicable. And don’t be too 
fond of giving away the secret; keep it a 
mystery, and you may perform it a hundred 
times without being found out. One great 
thing about it is that you may show the 
needle and thread both before and after you 
have concluded, of course not allowing a too 
long or minute examination, and not one 
person in 9 hundred will observe the “knot” 
in the first instance, and the three joined 
threads in the second, their thoughts being 
fixed on the fact that you have threaded the 
needle half-a-dozen times or more in the 
most incredibly small space of time. 


A COMFORTABLE but plainly furnished room, 
every article in which, from the books 
onthe shelves to the litter on the writing-table, 
betokens that its owner is a man and a doctor. 
In an arm-chair by the fire is the doctor him- 
self; his loose shooting-jacket and much- 
loved pipe give him such an air of unprofes- 
sional ease that his patients, who only see 
him in the most irreproachable of black coats, 
and ‘‘a good bedside manner’’ to match it, 
would scarcely re ise him now. At his 
feet, stretched full-length on the hearth-rug, 
lies Jock, the doctor's white wire-haired 
terrier, and lounging on a couch opposite 
Jock is the doctor’s friend. 

The doctor is saying, ‘ Now, if only one of 
my policemen does not turn up to say that 
there is a man at the station with a cut 
head, there’s a chance of our having a little 
peace and quiet.” 

“ Would I be at the beck and call of a hand. 
ful of bobbies ?” answers his friend. “ Not I. 
I wish you would chuck it all up and go afew 
voyages with me; I’d knock the ‘family 
physician’ air out of you in a week, and you 
should come back at the end of a twelve- 
month looking young enough to be your own 
son!” 

“Perhaps I prefer the bobbies to a lot of 
drunken emigrants. And the family physi- 
cian air is worth five hundred pound a year 
to me.” 

“And is also the pride of your life. I 
believe you shave those little patches of 
learned baldness on your temples, and would 
give worlds to develop a few grey hairs. 
By the bye, I think it’s hardly respectable for 
such a staid old fellow as you to have such a 
sporting dog as Jock!” 

“ Nevertheless I would not part with him for 
anything, not even for a crown of those same 
grey hairs. I nearly had to once, though ; 
didn’t I, old boy? Jock’s life has not been 
without its adventures; one was about as 
queer an affair as you often come across!” 


“ What happened to him?” 

“If I tell you the whole story you'll be 
bored and go to sleep!” 

“What does it matter if I do? Fire 
away!”” 


“Well!” begins the doctor, “you must 


know that the life of a police-surgeon has 


THE DOCTOR'S DOG. 
By E. M. Wririams. 


other drawbacks besides being called out at 
nights to strap up the heads of disorderly 
citizens. The police themselves get drunk 
occasionally, and give me no end of trouble. 
If you know that a policeman habitually 
drinks, it is difficult to decide exactly where 
the duty of mercy ends, and that of justice 
begins. However, these observations ought 
to come at the other end of my story. 

“About two years ago, when Jock was 
‘rising three,’ I had to go one afternoon toa 

called Poplar Hill ; it is five or six miles 
off, and a dull lonely road. My sister, who, 
as you may have observed, is Jock’s most 
humble slave, said, ‘ You won’t take the dog, 
of course; it will be dark before you come 
back, and I don’t like his following such long 
distances in the dusk.’ 

“T said,‘ NoI wouldn’t,’ but when the cart 
came round there was Jock careering in front 
of it, barking frantically, and making wild 
jumps at the mare’s nose. I didn’t like to 
disappoint the little beast, and called to my 
sister, who came to the door, just as I was 
starting, to stop him, that I did not think 
that I should be kept late, and that I would 
take good care of her beloved. 

“T paid my visit at Poplar Hill, and set off 
home a good hour before sunset; Jock run- 
ning before me, chasing sparrows and _smell- 
ing i i rats in every hedgerow. 
When we were still about three miles out, as 
‘we were passing a lonely wayside cottage, a 
woman came to the door of it and hailed me. 
She begged me to stop and come in to see 
her husband, who, phe said, was very ill; 
she poured out a voluminous flow of words 
about the parish doctor living ‘such a way 
off,’ and having no one to send to fetch him, 
and, of course, it ended by my going to see 
the man. 

“He was a villainous-looking fellow, with 
all the air of a poacher down on his luck ; 
his real ailment was evidently a chill, and 
there was no doubt that his liver was diseased 
from drink; but he retailed a lot of remark- 
able symptoms to me, all of which pointed, in 
his wife’s opinion, to the need of ‘ nourishing 
food and drink, and plenty of it.’ There was 
absolutely nothing for me to do for him ; and 
when I found that a ‘gal’ could easily be 
sent for the parish doctor the next morning, 


I got out of the house as quickly as I could. 
But the interesting couple had delayed me a 
good twenty minutes, with their explanations 
and complaints, and the light was failing by 
the time I jumped into the cart again and 
drove off. 

“ About five minutes after I had started, 
my man said, ‘I don’t think the dog's 
following, sir!’ 

“In my hurry I had forgotten all about 


Jock, and now there was not a sign of him 


to be seen. We drove back as far as the 
cottage, and whistled and called, and called 
and whistled, but all with no result. I had 
an appointment in the town in half-an-hour, 
and could not delay any longer; so at last I 
gave it up, fondly hoping that Jock had 
gone off home, and that I should find him 
there before me. But no such luck. When 
an hour or two had passed, and he had not 
appeared, my sister’s anxiety about him 
became extreme, and I was scarcely less 
worried myself. Jock never was in the habit 
of running away or getting lost, and it was a 
nasty bit of road where we missed him, 
bordered each side by beech and larch plan. 
tations. I knew very well that there was 
probably every sort of diabolical trap set in 
the undergrowth, but I hoped that this idea 
would not occur to my sister. Unfortunately 
it did, and no sooner had she thought of the 
horrible possibility of her dear Jock being at 
that moment held fast by the leg in the 
teeth of a gin, or speared through the body 
by one of those inhuman traps which some 
brates are in the habit of setting, than she 
sent for a fly, and, accompanied by my man 
and one of the maids, who was devoted to 
the dog, started out to scour the country 
round the scene of his disappearance. She 
returned at one o'clock in the morning, 
exhausted and tearful, having evidently 
relieved her feelings by giving Masters a bit 
of her mind for allowing Jock to wander out 
of his sight while I was in the cottage. 
Masters was humbly apologetic, but not 
unnaturally cross at being kept out of his 
bed at such an hour, and made to escort 
mistress and maid through tangled damp 
copses and muddy ditches. No trace had 
been found of the dog; he seemed to have 
disappeared off the face of the earth, and not 


even my sister’s anxious ears had been able 
to fancy that they heard a whine or cry in 
the stillness of the midnight woods. 

“For two or three days my sister con- 
tinued to frequent the road where Jock was 
lost; but, after that, she contented herself 
with having bills describing him posted on 
every police-station in the county, and with 
offering a reward for his recovery in all the 
local newspapers. I had not the slightest 
expectation myself of ever seeing him again, 
feeling sure that he must have met with 
some fatal accident. She professed that she 
by no means gave up hope, but I think that 
even she was really beginning to despair, 
when one morning, three weeks after his 
mysterious disappearance, the housemaid, on 
opening the front door, found lying against 
it a very disreputable-looking object, which 
she could scarcely believe at first was our 
one-time trim and prosperous Jock. 

“heard a vehement knocking at my sister’s 
door, and the maid saying: ‘ Please, ms’am, 
the dog’s come home, and he’s that degraded- 
looking I shouldn’t have known him!’ 

“The knocking was accompanied by a 
furious scratching from familiar paws, and an 
eager, excited whine. 

“When I got into the passage I found my 
sister sitting on the floor in her dressing- 
gown, choking with emotion and delight, 
while Jock danced frantically on her lap, and 
licked her face and neck and ears. But such 
a Jock! He flew up to me to give me the 
same rapturous greeting, and if it had not 
been for his behaviour, I, like the housemaid, 
should almost have doubted his identity. 
«Ragged and torn, but true.’ Thinner than 
an Irish tinker’s dog in a famine, as dirty as 
it was possible for dog to be, covered with 
bruises and scratches, and carrying one leg. 

“You may imagine the fuss that was made 
over the returned wanderer; he was bathed 
and brushed and combed, fed on mutton- 
chops and milk, and otherwise coddled in 
every possible way. Of course we inquired 
right and left as to whether anyone knew 
anything of the circumstances of his reap- 

ance; but no, he had come back as 
suddenly as he had vanished, and though 
many theories were formulated as to his 
doings in the meanwhile, none of them 
seemed to wear the aspect of probability. 
The only thing we felt sure of was that, 
wherever he had been, he had certainly been 
ill-treated ; poor dog, he was so cowed and 
nervous, and utterly unlike himself. 

«« But now comes the remarkable part of the 
affair—the sort of thing which makes people 
exclaim that truth is stranger than fiction. 

“* Six months after Jock turned up again, I 
was sitting here, just as I am now, when I 
was sent for by the police to go down to the 
station. There was a sheep and pleasure 
fair on in the town at the time, which had 
filled the place with gipsy-caravans, cheap- 
jacks, and itinerants of every sort—a rough 
lot, as you may imagine. Drink had led, as 
drink not infrequently does, to a brawl, and 
one man had been taken into the police-station 
with rather a nasty cut on his head, anda 
dislocated elbow. When I had put him to 
Tights as well as I was able, he demanded -to 
be allowed to return to his caravan; the 
police could not detain him, as they admitted 
that he had been the victim, and not the 
aggressor, and they had his assailant in safe 

eustody. The man scorned every suggestion 
of gaing to,the hospital, and was assisted back 
to hia travelling-cart.by two of the constables ; 
the superintendent telling him that he.need 
not clear out of the tvwn by eight o'clock the 
next miorning, which is the rale e 
fair folk, and that I would look him up during 
the day. This I did ; sod found him feverish 
and with an inflamed arm. As he still abso- 
tutely refused to go either to the hospital or 
the workbvuuse infirmary, and his wife seemed 
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fairly capable of looking after him, I ordered 
his caravan to be drawn into the yard of the 
nearest inn, and there I visited him for about 
a fortnight, part of which time he was rather 
seriously ill. 

“ When the man was much better, [happened 
to walk down to see him one afternoon, Jock 
going with me. To my surprise, no sooner 
did I get near the travelling-cart than the 
dog suddenly turned, took to his heels, and 
made off homewards like a flash of lightning. 

“It was a mild October day, and my patient 
was sitting in the door of his vehicle, smoking; 
he watched Jock’s retreating figure with a 
queer expression, and when I made some 
remark about the unusualness of the dog’s 
running back, he said, ‘ Look here, sir, did you 
ever lose that there dog of yourn?’ 

“ Upon my saying that Thad, he answered, 
‘Well, sir, if you won’t make things un- 
pleasant for a caap, I don’t mind telling you 
where he spent a few weeks a while back, 
specially as you’ve promised that I shall be 
on the road again to-morrow, and the bloke 
as put us up to the trick has drunk hisself to 
death.’ 

“This is the substance of what he told me. 
It appears that in the spring he had been 
‘doing a turn on the hill’—thet is the ex- 
pression in our town for going to gaol. You 
must have seen the prison turret high up 
above the hospital—it is a sort of moral 
lighthouse! Well, the man carefully ex- 
plained that his turn was only for snaring 
some of ‘them blessed rabbits, swarming 
varmint they be, too!’ When he left the 
prison, he set out to rejoin his wife and their 
travelling-cart at a neighbouring fair. He 
turned in on the way to that very wayside 
cottage where Jock disappeared, and where, 
I strongly suspect from his conversation, 
they were in the habit of selling beer by retail 
to be drunk on the premises without being 
licensed thereto. Here he fell in with ancther 
choice spirit, worse than himself, bound in 
like manner for the fair; and also with an 
ex-policeman, who a short time before had 
got the sack for drunkenness and other 
unseemly conduct. I happened to drive by 
while these three were hobnobbing together; 
Jock running behind me. The ex-policeman 
seems to have made sundry remarks about 
my person, my past, and my future, all mixed 
with various forcible adjectives, and to have 
done me the honour of crediting me—rightly 
or wrongly—with his expulsion from the 
force. He must have worked himself up 
into a tolereble state of unreasoning wrath, 
and ended by declaring that ‘he’d give a 
bob to any chap who'd do the. doctor an ill 
turn toservehim ont.’ One of the crew observed 
that I had a likely ‘dawg’ with me, and 
between them they hatched a plot to kidnap 
poor Jock when I returned. This, they 
thought, would be killing two birds with cne 
stone—-spiting me, and acquiring a useiul 
dog for ratting and other odd jobs. The 
third man—not my informant nor the police- 
man—was the one who undertook, with the 
assistance of their hostess, to do the business. 
The woman agreed to waylay me, and the 
ex-policemman promised to pay the offered 
shilling, and also to distract the attention of 
my man, with whom he had some slight 
acquaintance, by talking to him. 

“My return was carefully watched for, and, 
as soon as I stopped at the house, all three 
conspirators cleared out of the back door. 
When I was safely inside, my special enemy 
came found to the front to gossip with Masters, 
and the other two crept along inside the 
hedge, provided with some very gamey rabbit 
‘skins that they used as a bait to induce Jook 
—who, of course, would naturally be smelling 
and poking abont by the side of the road—to 
come through a gap in the bushes, and to 
follow them a little distance up a field till 
they reached scvopse. Here they popped a 
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sack over the poor little beggar’s head, 
bundled him up in it, and lay low till I was 
safely out of sight or sound on my journey 
home. The two wretches heard me drive 
back and whistle and call; Jock heard too, 
and whined and cried so inside the sack that 
his captor half throttled him to keep him 
quiet. My patient informed me that he told 
his mate ‘it was a confounded cruel job, and 
if it had been his little game he’d have let 
the brute go’; but the other man seems to 
have been totally devoid of the milk of 
human kindness, and returned in triumph 
to the cottage with his prize, to claim the 
reward. A little later they set out—Jock 
dragged along by a rope, with many a blow 
and kick—and tramped five miles before night, 
when they put up at a disreputable public. 
Next day they pursued their way to 8 
where each had a caravan waiting for him. 

“ Then, according to my informant, ensued 
such a life for Jock as I hope not many dogs 
have to put up with. Let us console our- 
selves, at any rate, by supposing that, if they 
have, at least their misfortunes are not 
capped by ‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’ which 
is ‘remembering happier things.’ 

“Tt so happened that the two travelling- 
carts took the same road some few weeks, 
going from one fair to another, and selling 
brooms and tins along the route; in this way 
my friend was able to tell me what befel the 
dog pretty well all the time. He was tied 
under the cart all day—sometimes going as 
much as twelve or fifteen miles in the twenty- 
four hours, in that way—and still left tied up 
at night without a bit of shelter given him, 
whatever the weather might be; his food was 
principally potato-parings, and other refuse, 
which, so hungry was he, he actually ate. 
If all I was told was true—and I should 
judge that it was—he would most probably 

ave died of exposure and exhaustion, had 
not this man and his wife surreptitiously fed 
him with scraps and bones. Meanwhile, the 
brute who had him, used him worse and 
worse when he found he was no good for 
sport of any kind, and scarcely a day passed 
without his getting a beating. At last, dis- 
gusted with his uselessness, and tired of the 
trouble of kicking and cursing him, the villain 
one day threw him, in a fit of tipsy anger, 
into a river they were passing; the current 
carried him away, but my patient, who 
stopped to watch what happened, saw him 
scramble out on the other side a little lower 
down, where there was a sudden bend in the 
river, and the stream got narrower. Jock 
shook himself, then made off across a field, 
and this is the last the man ever saw of him 
till he appeared trotting at my heels, pro- 
sperous and well-fed as ever, down the High 
Street. 

“ But what remains to be said is the most 
incredible part of the whole story—only there 
is no room for any possibility of doubt about 
the matter. 

“ The narrator absolutely fixed the date of 
his last sight of Jock, by saying that it was 
on the afternoon of the day before the great 
Weyhill Fair; that ‘is to say, on April 10. 
Now, a man of that sort is to be trusted to 
give any date correctly, if he can fix it by 
the time of an important fair, such as that; 
events of that kind are what he habitually 
reckons by, and it would be most unlikely 
that he would make any mistake. 

“Well, Jock took to his heels some time 
during the latter part of the day on April 10, 
at‘a point on the road six or eight miles the 
other side of Weyhill ; and he was found on 
our doorsteps at sever o’clock ‘on-the morn- 
ing of ‘April 11; I am certgin as to the da: 
of the month, it being niy, birtthday—thoug! 
any sister. quite forgot the fact at the time, 
in the joy of the precious dog's return! It is 
clear, therefore, that Jook must have come 
upwards(ot twenty,miles,in not much more 
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than twelve hours—quite possibly in con- 
siderably less time—and that mostly in the 
dark, and in a weak’‘and exhausted state. 
Not only so, but he is bound to have travelled 
pretty nearly as the crow flies to have done 
the distance in the time. “He had never been 
to Weyhill in his life; I can answer for that, 
as I have had him since he was eight weeks 
old, and he had now been taken there by a 
most circuitous and zigzag route. Probably 
the caravans had traversed a hundred mile: 
the way they had gone. ‘ 
“Now don’t you call that a remarkable 
adventure for a respectable doctor's respec- 


table dog?” . 


nt eyes — 


A BIVER TRIP IN SUMATRA. 


‘tT was in December last year that I had to go and 

report on a piece of land which I could only reach 

by boat. The trip took me three hours up the river, 

and one hour returning, and this little jaunt I will 
endeavour to describe. 

First, I should say that in all Malay countries the 
rivers are the highways, and the population lives 
along the banks, If ron go but a very little way in 
from a river, you will find no sign of habitation, and 
there were no roads until Buropeans came and made 
them. . The rivers in Sumatra are exceedingly tortuous, 
and the nearest approach to a native road is what is 
called a djdlau tikQs—a rat-road, literally—which is a 
narrow path across country from village to village, to 
avoid following the curves of the river. But so 
universal is the use of river transport, and so little are 
these jalan tikds used, that in going along them you 
frequently have to crawl through the jungle to push 
your way along; while, as the undergrowth is thickly 
studded with thorns, your clothes tell a pretty tale at 
the end of a long day, not to mention face and hands, 
which often look as if you had had a severe fight with 
the domestic cat ! 

In countries unter British administration, the 
Government, if not taking the initiative, will always 
assist the pioneers in making excellent roads for the 
development of the country. But this is not often the 
case in Dutch colonies, where, as a rule, the adven- 
turous pioneer, planter, or miner, is left to make his 
road for himeelf, 

Weil, I started at six o'clock on a fine morning, with 
atin of soup, a tin of fish, some biscuits, and a bottle 
of beer, I need hardly say that beer is not an advix- 
able drink when you have to work under a tropical 
sun ; but river and swamp water are still more danger- 
ous. My “sampan” was a dug-out, ée.a long bout 
cut out of one solid log, pointed at both ends, and 
measnring 18 feet in length, 2 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
and 6 inches in depth A small plank was placed 
across the middle of it, and on this I took my seat. 

It was not too comfortable. There was no Plimsoll 
mark, but [felt safe enough, for the Malays are very 
expert boat and water men, Moreover, the captain, 
Tahip by name, was a chum of mine. He was « long, 
thin Malay, with a very nice face, but almost too 
effeminate-looking to be called handsome; and his 
voice, exocpt when he was ;cxcited, was “sweet und 
low." The other members of the crew were his 
brother, a long-legged, gaunt, pock-marked fellow, with 
nu face the reverse of beautiful; but he was “some- 
body,” for had he not made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and was thereby entitled to be called Hadji? This is 
1 sort of honorary title meaning “Holy,” and is 
accorded to everybody who has made the pilgrimage to 
the Mobammedan holy city. The Hadjis are, ax {t were, 
in the odour of sanctity, and are not beloved by the 
officials, as, in times of trouble or disturbance, they 
have great influence among the people, and go about 
inciting them against the dogs and pigs of Christians. 
I think, however, that their intlaence is apt to be over- 
rated. The third man wasof the ordinary type of Kam- 
pong Malay, or, as you might say, villager—short, broad- 
shouldered, and very scantily clad, showing his great 
muscular development, fore-arm. ‘biceps, shouldera, 
back, (extraordinary) thighs, and calves of marvellous 
girth. Quite o different type from Tahip and his 
brother, who came of aristocratic stock, but who, not- 
withstanding their somewhat slim appearance, showed 
a wiry strength and powers of cndurauce little short of 
marvellous. 

The Sungey Booyia (alligator river) is about sixty 
yards broad, but very shallow, except in an occasional 
hole nowhere more than three fect deep, but ranning 
down from the mountains with tremendous force, so 
that no swito ner could hold his own against it; 60, as 
the poling had to be done all upstream, it may be 
imagined that my crew had their work cat ont. My 
seat wasin the middle of the sampan, and one man 


~ ne boat swang right over them, as it 
cdlies or rapids, they bent ke a busy fishing-rod. 
‘or the first hour the bottom was sandy, and the 
timg fairky good. Once or twice we stopped tu 
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examine fishing-baskets cunningly hidden in the ferns 
or grass at the water's edge. These are very similar to 
the cel-baskets that we see at home. They generally 
yielded one or two small fish of 3 1b. or 80, whose necks 
Were broken before they were flung into the boat aud 
the trap resct. Just after we leit our last fishing 
basket and we were approaching the rapids, I felt a 
bump and heard a splash, and on looking over my 
shoulder, saw the stern man floundering in the water, 
Deing heartily jeered at by the inhubitants of the 
Kampong through which we were passing. He wus 
lougbing as merrily as any of them, and crying out, 
“ Tict’ apa, buli bernerng” (never mind, I can swim 
soon scrambled into his place again. 1t was a myste 
to me how these poling men could keep their upright 
jsion at all. Of course, they are used to it from 
infancy, and on this eame swift river I have often socn 
two xprats of not more than six years old. if v0 much, 
Syuddling their own canos" in orthodox style and 
with the utmost unconcern. The approach to the 
rapids was very striking, and as I saw the wuter come 
racing and tumbling down over the boulders, I thought 
there would certainly be a portage, as it looked to my 
unpractived eye u quite impossible task to get the boat 
up this foaming bill of water. However, it was done, 
though it was a regular case of 


“Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He's only o planter whom nobody owns.” 


All three men were now, of course, poling all they 
knew, and the exertion scemed to me to be tremendous. 
How the poles stood the strain is a mystery; and 
there was no time now for the luxury of baling, I was 
up to my ankles in water all the time, getting an occa- 
sional splash from head to foot as we sbot past ome 
bigger rock than usual. 

fow aud again we stuck, and then all the crew 
jumped overboard, and laying hold of the sides of 
the sampan, pulled and shoved {t along. It felt to me 
like being dragged over big cobbles on a sleigh without 
eprings—splendid exercise for the liver! What struck 
me very forcibly, und guve some notion of what 
splendid training these nicn were in, was, that with ull 
this violent exertion, poling or dragging. there was 
never a sign of being out of breath, and though, of 
course, they cxuded a few—a very few—drops of per- 
spiration, there was not a pant among them all the 
way, and when they were not answering my questions 
as to the names of Kemponga and so forth, they kept 
up a running chaff among themselves the whole tiwe. 
One of them was incescantly smoking cigurettes. It 
would, I think, be impossible for the highest trained 
and hardiest European athlete to go through 1 quarter’ 
of what these men did, without breaking down, and I 
should think causing permanent fnjury to the heart. 
And yet these fellows are the laziest of the lazy, and 
often don't stir out of their houses for weeks, except 
occasionally to stroll down to the river and sit on one 
gpot for hours with o fishing-rod. 

T was lucky in having a fine day throughout, though 
the weather was very uncertain; yet we came across 
two Battaks camping out on a fishing expedition. 
They said they had been there three days, during which 
there had been very heavy rain, and their only pro- 
tection from the weather was a hut of three palm 
Teavea, 

Atubout nine o'clock I reached my destination, and 
scrambled on to the bank. ‘The sun wes getting warm, 
and my path—a djilau tikf's - uphill and very slippery. 
‘The jungle was very beautiful, and the soll underneath 
it at once satisfied me that I could give a favourable 
report on it; but still that was not enough, as I had to 
thoroughly inspect a considerable acreage ; and so for 
four hours I was tramping or slipping along, uphill, 
downhill, through swamps up to my knees, battling 
with thorns, one of which is very appropriately called 
the wait-a-bit thorn, for if you do not disentangle it 
carefully, it will pretty weil rend tho coat off your 
back. I passed through two Battak villages—but 
these strange people deserve a separate paper to them- 


ves, 

‘At the third village my trudge was ended, and here 
I proposed to make my breakfast. I was invited to 
enter one of the houses, but it was eo uuclean und so 
suggestive of inscct inhabitants which might take a 
fancy to me. that I preferred to take shelter from the 
pouring rays of the sun under a tree. My Malays had 
accompanied me, having tied their boat up at the river- 
side. They soon yo" a few sticks together, and having 
lighted these, it d.d not take long to warm up my soup 
and fish, and wash thy down with the beer, which by 
this time was tepid 1 warm beer is “not an inviting 


drink. My fellow at to the village to get some 
ice and chillies,, ter @ smoke we retraced our 
steps. x3 

Arrived at the rf —_ve all plunged into the water, I 


with my clothes 
splash. After sr * 
others lolling al¢ 


d thoroughly enjoyei a good 
another cigar on the bank, the 
aoking the everlasting Malay 
cigarettes, I gave... fder for a start, but on looking 
round, discovered t' . we could not move because the 
Hadji was saying ) brayers. It was by this time well 
on in the afternoon,: { he, spreading out the cleanest. 
= his marrowbones, facing the 
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devotions comple 
journey one..' +0 having taken us three hours 
to get up the streali - but it was not so esxy as may be 
Yhought, for descenfling the rapids was nd ency jdb. 
As sdon as we got into rough water the Hatlif took 
command. and at the head of the rapids he cried out, 
“Tahaau “=that is,“ hold hard” or “resist.” and all 
‘three rammed their poles in avainst the stream to pre- 
veut being washed awuy and rolled over and over, 


This continued all down the steep descent, when we 
came to a less steep part, but very shallow, and here he 
yelled out, “Tolah—Kwat! kwat!!" which meant 
* Stove her along, let her bave it, all youknow!"” And 
they did! 

‘Fhe jolting was something fearful, far worse than 
anything I had experienced on the way up; but still 
the meu seewed w have no diMiculty in keeping their 
standing position, until we came into the deep water at 
the foot. We ought to have shot straight into this, but 
just as we were eutcring it the sampan «truck an unseen 
rock, and before you could say “snipe,” my crew bail 
disappeared with @ tremendous splash into deep water. 
And lucky it was, for if they had fallen like that among 
the rocks there would have been broken bones or wore. 
Up they came, spluttering and laughing, us if it was the 
finest joke in'the world, soon caught their poles, and, 
scrainbling into the sim} we commenced to descend 
the eevond rapid, which was accomplished without 
further disaster. The rest of the voyage they just sat 
in the boat, usiug their poles to keep her bead straight, 
und we came placidly down on the curreut, And jolly 
glad I was to get a bath, achange, and a good square 
meal; though next morning I felt as if I had been at 
the bottom of a football scrum. 

W. THRING MACKEDZIE. 

East Coast of Sumatra : 

July 1897. 
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SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


“ AND what might your busincss be?” asked the 
ff stranger. 

Tt was late in the afternoon on an American railway. 
He was u hearty, genial fellow ; his voice rang simp 
truth; and he had accepted one of my cigars a 
matel. I told him that I was an English echoolmaster, 
travelling for my health. 

“ Schoolmaster, ch ? A few years to come,and you'll 
«il find yourselves wanting berths. America’s getting 
uhead of the Old Country, as usual Ever beard of 
Professor Jonas Birchall, dowu in Argusville? " 

I said I had not had the plesure. 

“Think of that, now, Well, I reckon I've time to 
tell you about the Professor before we make Omaha : 
you'll find his story interesting and instructive. As I 
said, he lived in Argusville—you've not been there, and 
a0 you won't know that {t's a town just dead gone ou 
electricity. Everything's electric, from the street 
cars to the shaving saloons. They say there's some 
citizens who go to bed and get turned out mornings by 
electric valets, but that’s uelther bere nor there. 

“ Professor Jonas, he kept a school. I dunno what he 
professed, but you can bet it was a high-class establish- 
inent. He was a big, imposing man, was the Professor, 
pretty handy with his whalings, and had a voice that 
could bellow the roof off, He married the sister of 
the biggest clectric boss in the town, then the upper 
ten ecnt him their kids, and the rest of the town fol- 
lowed their Icad. So he had plenty of boys and several 
ushera, and it was all very fine and large. 

“ One autumn the Professor caught a bad cold in his 
head, It went to his throat, and, do what he would, he 
oouldn’t be rid of it, 1t wasn’t no joke shouting at bad 
little boys with a sore throat, and the Professor, being 
of an inventive turn of mind, got ahead of the boys and 
his throat at the same time. He had a metal plate let 
into each boy's seat, and the total plates all wired up 
to a row of keys on hisdesk. Then, suppose Jones or 
Robinson, as the case might be, wasn't attending, the 
Professor didn’t have to yell out, ‘You Jones, just 
wake up, or I'll colour your dirty bide’ No, he calmly 
pressed ‘a key, and Jones got o shock that sent him up 
into the air with a screech like a sky-rocket. Most 
effective it was, The boys ured to sit all the hour 
watching the Professor and the keyboard, their eyes 
just goggling out of their heads. I don’t say they learnt 
any faster, but still, they did attend to something. The 
Professor put it in the prospectus, ‘Electric brain 
stimulus for the backward,’ and I must suy it looked 
very well. 

“About this time he bad to sack two of his ushers, who 
objected to the principles on which the school was run. 

“ When he was looking around for two more, an indi- 
vidual answered his advertisement one day by sending 
him a prospectus. I can't somehow rightly remember 
it, but it ran like this : 


“Tax AUTOMATIC USHER !! 


A Boon to Headmasters, Parente, and Pupils ! 
Saves time, worry, and expense. 

Keeps perfect order and teaches systematically. 

_ _, The * Slasher’ says, ‘ This marvellous inven- 

tion will prove an inestimable boon to the 

teaching profession throughout the habitable 

globe. It is another example of the manner in 

which invention can supply the needs of man- 

kind,’ ete, etc. 
THE AUToMATIC UsHER !! 

Why have assistants who grumble at the 

climate, want their salaries incessantly 


raised, 
Geoling ‘tc eat hashed mutton, when you can 
ve 


TRE AUTOMATIC USHER, 
classes In acighbouring rooms by excessive 


“Well, this sort of wish-wash meandered over several 
fonlseap pages, but the Professor read cnpuch of it to 
make him think Le would like to vicw the Automaton, 


and so he sent round to the inventor aud tuld him to 
come along. The man wheeled round a sort of sentry 
box in about half-nn-hour, unpacked the Automaton, 
and brought {t into the Professor's drawing-room. It 
was a fine-looking image, with o cane hanging down 
its left leg, and the inventor showed off all its cap- 
abilities with any amount of gush. It was fitted up 
with phonographs and imicrophones and goodness 
kuows what. It worked by clectricity stored in the 
tails of ite coat, and when it whipped out its cane like 
a Lifeguardaman drawing a sword, aud weut through 
rue motion of lamming into a pupil, the Professor began 
to think something of it. He looked through the pro- 
rpectus again. 

“What's the Blastophone ?’ he said, as he could 
raiso no other objection. * You say there's a Blasto- 
phoue fitted on.” 

“Yea, air,’ said the inventor, ‘here, in the nape of the 
neck. Nodoubt you find expostulation necessary some- 
times. Well, the Blastophone, an English inveution, 
cxpostulates ‘and reprimands. If you want it oxtru 
strong and load, there's a D button, but that would be 
quite unnecessary in a achool.” 

i “*It seems o smart ideo on the whole,’ said the Pro- 
Jessor. 

“Quite so, sir. All you do fs to spout the morning 
lesson into it over night, take it into school ona wheel- 
barrow, and go home and smoke your pipe for the rest 
of the morning.” 

“The Professor did not think it was quite so simple as. 
that, but he said he would give it a trial. He took it 
into school early, fitted on its walking apparatus, and 
swol itup by thedesk. When the bojs came in he 
began to make a spevch, introducing them to the 
Automaton, when he was suddenly called away for ten 
inivutes. As soon a3 he was gone, the Automaton, for 
some unknown reason, started out in business, 

“*We will now begin the lesson,’ it said, in s clear, 
metallio tone. * Robinson.’ 

* Robinson happened to be away, and so noone trans- 
lated. There was a minute's silence, and the machine 
clanked out, Yes, very nice; I see you have prepared 
your work. Now Jones.’ 

“The boys began to have an idea of tle game, and one 
of them got upand poked the Automaton in’ the ribs 
tw see what it was made of. The machine ut once 
whipped out its cane and marched round the room 
“ashing away like a fiail, while the boys skipped over 
the desks to keep out of its road. At jast one of them 
opened the door, and presently the Automaton was 
tramping down a crowded street, letting fly right and 
left, and creating considerable excitement. A police 
man wrenched the cane from its hand and grabbed it 
by the wcruff of the neck, in doing which he pressel 
the D button, and # squirt of language came ont whicli 
made two old ladies, who were passing, very ill. Then 
the policeman laid into it bard with his truucheon, aud 
sshen the Professor returned, he found the Automaton 
ina bad way. 

“It cost him a mortal lot of money to square up with 
the inventor and the authoritivs, and the reputation of 
the school suffered considerable. But it was a step in 
the right direction, and some day we shall sev the 
‘uvention-— Why, here's Omaba at last, We change 
vars her 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 451. 
By P. H. Wittians, 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Problem No. 462. 

By P. Klett.—White, K—Q B7; Q—QR3; 
KisK 5 and K B5; Ps—Q Kt 4, Q Kt 6, 
QB2, Q3, K2andKR/?. Black, K—K 
B~KKt5; Kts—K Req. and KR6; Ps— 


/ 
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K2,KB5, KB7,Kkt4 and KKt6. White 
mates in four moves. This problem can 
well be added to those of page 139 of 
November, 1896, thus: White, K—C 7; L— 
A3; O—E5, Hib; P—B4, B6, C2, D3, E2, 
H7. Black, K—E 6; M—G 4; O—H 3, 
H8; P—E7, F2, F4, G3, G5. In four 
moves.—Klett (born July 20, 1833) has 
published only two problems, four-movers, 
since the appearance of his book in 1878. 
The above appeared this year, and the other 
is No. 756 in Miles's “Gems,” Fakenham, 
1878. Students will find that the nineteen 
pieces are well posted: indeed, the white P 
at K 2 is useful for three purposes; and 
without the P at Q Kt 6 there would bea 
solution in 1, Q—R6 (ch.). The second and 
third moves are particularly difficult. 

Problem No. 443, of last March, can also 
be solved by 1, B—B 6, therefore it has been 
corrected thus: White, K-KB2; Q— 
QR8; B—KR4; Kt-KB8; Ps—QR4, 
QB2,KKt3 and KKt6. Black, K-Q3; 
Ps—QB5, QB6 and KKt2. Mate in three 
moves. 

Ostrvany. —Dr. Antonius van der Linde 
was born at Haarlem on November 14, 1833, 
and died at Wiesbaden on August 12, 1897. 
He was the son of a Dutch officer, who 
belonged to a Friesish noble family. 
studied at Amsterdam, Leyden, and G 
gen, was minister of a Protestant Church in 
Amsterdam from 1859 to 1861, removed to 
Berlin in 1871, became librarian at Wiecs- 
baden in 1876, and. received the title of 
professor in 1887. He was acquainted with 
forty-two languages. From 1868 to 1881 he 
published seven works on chess, the principal 
one of which are the two volumes on 
“Geschichte des Schachspiels” (‘‘ History 
of the Game of Chess”), and from 1859 to 
1890 he issued eleven works on religious and 
historical subjects, two in Latin, one in 
French, and the others in German or Dutch. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. H.—Your sixteen-mover is correct : the first two- 
mover is much better without cight of the twenty-one 
anen, but the second is so pretty that we should like to 
publish it, if you will permit us to remove the pieces 
on E4, E5,G2 and H4, 

K. B, (Serk).—End-game 1, Rx B, Kt—Q7 (ch): 
and even after 1,—QxR; 2, QxP (ch), K—B sq, 
white cannot win, 

W. F. 8, (Madras).—Solutions correct, and remarks 
daly noticed. 

G, T.—Yours will soon appear. 

G. &—We never saw the Hopping Halma published 
anywhere ; the two games will soon be published. 


Sclution of No. 450.—1, B—Q 6 (ch.), 
KxB, 2,P—B3,QxP. 3, Kt—K 4 (ch), 
KxB. 4,KtxQ, K-K3. 5,K—Kt7, P— 
R4. 6,K—R6, P—R5. 7, Ktx P, K—B4, 
8, Kt—B 3, K—Kt 5. 9, Kt—K 2, ete. 


——sopafoo— 


OUR NOTE RODK, 


FIRST THINGS FIRST OYS: LET 
AMUSEMENT QUEST wS WAIT. 


WHEN people, especially young } 
about becoming Christians, a vi 
arises as to this question: If I be 
Ido thus? and so, and oftentimes, it 
first decided the question of amuse, 
‘a second question, the matter of t 
Now the amusement question is2 *, 
it deserves careful thought, bnt 
time nor place for you to 
Because it is a matter of Christia 


are Ied to think 
non thought 
Christian can 
teared, boys have 
nts, and then, as 
waning Christians. 
‘portant question ; 
3 hot the best 
Yer it, Why? 
las and you are 
“es not come to 


prehensive question: “ WillT yield myself unreservedly 
to Jesus Crist, to be saved by Him, and then to do 
what He would like me to do, os He shall show it to 
me?" That is the real question. The question of 
details is important in its place, but it is secondary. 
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Not minimising it, but remembering it is sccondary, 
just deliberately Iny it upon the table, not to be for- 
gotten, but to be taken up later, You may have 
decided impressions about it, you may have doubts 
about it, but do not be troubled if you cannot settle it 
all just now. If you will make up your mind faith- 
fully to ask Inter Christ's guidance about this and every- 
thing else, and if you are ready to give to Him your 
Lonest purpose to do what He shall show you along the 
patlis of life is His desire, then yau may not only safely, 
but wisely, postpone just uow this mutter, as you fi 
of all consider and decide this central, primary ques- 
tion. Say in your deepest heart simply * Yes" to Christ, 
and then follow from day to day, and ask Him to tell 
you what He wants, und follow that wherever it leads, 
Rev. H, C. Atvorp. 


ate 


BRAVE BRITISH OFFICERS. 


Wan is doubtless terrible enough, but amidst all its 
horrors one often finds gleams of true self-sacrificing 
devotion, Here, for example, is a thrilling account of 
the rescue of Lieutenant Greaves’ body from the action 
at Landikal, in the recent frontier troubles in India : 
“ Poor Greaves fell to the ground, and Colonel Adams 
and Lord Fincastle at once dashed in to rescue him 
from the Ghazis, who were hacking with their swords 
at his prostrate body. It was at this juncture that 
Captain Pa:mer's horse was killed, i he himself 
received a bullet through the right w As Colonel 
Adams and Lord Fincastle dashed up, the Ghazis 
retreated from the body, and began firing at them from 
u distance of about twenty yards, while the enemy on 
the hill also poured ino stream of bullets. Lord Fin- 
castle's horse was shot, and several bullet-holes were 
found afterwards in his saddle, and his scabbard was 
shattered by a ball. How he and Colonel Adams 
escaped appears a miracle. Lord Fincastle now 
endeavoured to raise poor Greaves’ body on to 
Colonel Adams saddle, but found himself unable to 
do so, and a rush of Ghazis coming down the hill at the 
incment, Colonel Adams moved a few yards tothe right 
to intercept them. Lord Fincastle then dropped the 
body, and stood over it until the arrival of two sowars. 
While one of the latter was assisting Lord Pincastle to 
raise Greaves, u bullet passed through his chest, and it 
was this that killed him, ashe had hitherto been breath- 
ing, though unconscious. All this time, Colonel 
Adams sat quietly on his horse, gearing the others as 
far as he could from the hot fire kept up by the enemy, 
which now killed one of the sowars’ horses.” 


ote 


BRITISH REPTILES. 


THEE are six British reptiles at present recognized, 
and with the single exception of the Viper, they are all 
suitable for boys’ pets. In one of our earlicr volumes 
we gave a coloured plate, showing their markings, ete. 
Here are the six: The Ringed Snake (7ropidonotus 
natrir), the Smooth Snake (Coronella austriaca), the 
Viper ‘(Vipera berus), the Common or Viviparous 
Lizard (Lacerta tivipara), the Sand Lizard (Lacerte 
agilis), aud the Slow Worm (Anauis fragilis). There 
are, therefore, three snakes and three lizards. The 
Green Lizard’ (Lacerta viridis) in one sense may be 
classed as a British reptile, inasmuch ag it is a native 
of the Channel Islands, but it is uot indigenous te 
either England, Scotland, or Ireland. 


ate 


THE BISHOP AND HIS BUN. 


‘Tur Bishop of Worcester, according toa London con 
temporary, ouco had occasion to travel through Ban- 
bury by rail. Being desirous to test and at the same 
time to encourage the far-tamed industry of that town, 
and the train buving stopped for a short time ut the 
station, he beckoned to u small boy standing vear at 
d, and inquired the price of the celebrated buns, 
hreepence each,” said the Loy. ‘The Bishop there- 
upon handed him’ sixpence, and desire] him to bring 
one to the carriage, adding: ‘And with the other 
threepence you muy buy one for yourself." The boy 
shortly returned, complacently munching his Banbury, 
and, handing the threepence in coppers to the Bishop, 
exclaimed, “ There was ouly one leit, guv'uor.” 


+ 


+3 


A.SLAVE FOR CHRIST. 


ume twelve years since, Lough Fook, a Chinese 
Christian, moved with compassion for tue covlies in 
the South American mines, sold himself for a term of 
five years as a coolie slave, and was transported to 
Demerara, that he mivit carry the Gospel to his 
count en working there. He toiled in the mines 
with and preached Jesus while he toiled, till ho 
had scores of whom he could speak, as Paul of Oncei- 
mous, “whom I havo begotten in my bonds.” Lough 
Fook died shout two years aiuce ; but not until be had 
«won to the Saviour nearly two hundred aisciples, whom 
he left behind in membership with the Christian Church. 
Where in the centuries has that lowliest feature in the 
coudescension of the Man of Sorrows —“' //e tovk upor: 
Him the form of a slave”---been so literally reproduced 
us hero ?—Dr/A. J. Gordon. 
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Asacts (Bedford).—You must not be frightened by 
‘every old wife's tale that is told you. Just try to 
recall the names of all the professional ventrilo- 
qnists you have ever heard of, and consider how 
many of them diel young of ohest complaint ! 
Straining of all kinds, whether of lungs or legs, is 
doubtless bad, but then exercise is equally good. 


EroutT Years’ REaDER.—If you had read the corre- 
spondence columns in the eight years you would 
hhave known that it is impossible for ‘anyone to 
enter the navy in the grade you state. and that full 
particulars as to enteriag every brauch of the ser- 
vice are given in the Quarterly Navy Litt. 


LapipaRy.—The article on cutting and polishing 

bles is in parts 7 and 8 of our “ Indoor Games,” 

which, like the back numbers of this paper, can be 
obtained by order through any bookseller. 


'T. H.—The barber's pole isa survival from the times 
when the barbers were bloud-letters, and the red 
and white ctripes are symbulical of the bandages 
that were used round the arm. 


FooTBaAWLER (Very much so, perhaps !).—You will 
find it all in the “ Football” in our Boy's Own 
Bookshelf Series, price eighteenpence. 


‘W. Hursert.—We cannot advise boys as to the choice 
of a trade or profession. Their own friends must be 
the best judges, as they ulone thoroughly know their 
circumstances and limitations. 


Isqumer.—It is not an Oxfo d degree, There is a 
Lortdon degree with the initials in a different order ; 
but this requires you to matriculace and pass 
through the various intermediate stages. It takes 
Fears to get a doctorate in any respectable univer- 
sity. 

BR. D. SALES.—Use light dumbbells weighing not more 
than two pounds each, and take as much walking 
exercise «s you can. You are growing ; that is why 
you ar: getting thinner for a tine. 


L. Iumte.—It is mostly a matter of nomination, For 
the Government museums the ap ointments are 
dependent on passing certain exaniinations, of 
which particulars can be had by written applica- 
tion to the secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Most of the guide books to the Civil Ser- 


vice give you the infurmation. 


L. H. GAMLEN.—Your best plan would be to apply 
‘to the college. Certain fees have to be paid before 
searches can be made. We have had articles on 
heraldry and a long series of coloured plates on the 
subject giving the arms of evervthing we could 
think of that would make a set. See back volumes. 
‘There are books by Bontell and by Cussans, etc., 
that you could get from any bookseller. 


J. M. Youxa.—There ie no better treatise on draughts 
than that given in our ‘Indoor Games,” part 5, 
price sixpence. 

P. CaRnTER.—We would suggest beech as being suit- 
‘able for ebonising. The design of your bracket is 
faulty ; you sbould have # cross stay in 1t to preverft 
it from sagging. Ebonise it yourself by getting a 
few logwood chips, boiliny them in water, and brush 

‘e hot Uquor over the wood ; give it two coats of 
o hot liquor, the se-ond after the first is dry; then 
solve some green opperas in hot water, and 
sshd on boty len gee vil find it will dry deep 
ack: 


INQUIBITIVES.—We know of no buyer of second-hand 
silver paper, whatever you may mean by the term. 
If you mean tinfoil it might perhaps be usefal in 
the phys, lab. ! 


G. May.—You would probably ascertain at the City 
Guilds Teclinieal College in Leonard Street, City 
ond. 


HL. Crapwicx.—We do not reply by post, stamp or no 
stamp. You can get the ordinary flags at Steven's 
Model Dockyard in Aldgate, or Hamley's Noah's 
Ark, corner of Great Turnstile, Holborn, and many 
“other places, but flags for models are now generally 
paintel on parchment in A3yinall’s evamel, etc., or 
enamelled on aluminium. 


Monet ENGINKER.—In the “ English Mechanic" and 
“Work” and papers of that sort yon will meet with 
advertisements from firms supplying rough castings 
and all parts of model engines, 

O. E. D. (Bedford).—1. Draw either in pen-and-ink or 
wash. 2 Yes, serial by Mr. Malan will begin in 
our columns almost immediately. 


G.P. (N. Wales).—1. No, the articles you mentioned 
‘have not been reprinted yet, and £0 can only be 
obtained in our back volumes. 3. White mice at any 
fancy live-stock dealer's, Refer to any Friday's 
* Bazaar,” price 3d. 

X. Y. Z—A boiler to give sufficient steam for your 
‘engine would have to be about two feet by one foot 
fn diameter, if without flues or tubes. Why not 
build one with internal furnace? You would get 
better results with one only about half that size, and 
it would be much more economical in fuel. 


H. B. TAYLoR.—We think the book that will suit you 
best is * Electrical-Instrument Making for Amateurs,” 
by 8. R. Bottone. Its price is 3s. 6d..and you can 
get it rom the author, whose address is Wallington, 
Surrey. 

F. BurGci.—See reply to H. B Taylor. A more 
‘advanced book is Sprague’s “ Electricity ; its Theory, 
Bouraes, and Applications,” price (we believe) 
‘185, 6d. 

J. H. Keuiy.—You can develop lantern-slides with 
the pyro-soda developer, but most people prefer a 
blacker tone than this developer gives. 


L. G. Brxoxr.—The ordinary old-fashioned sensitised 
yerer was coated with albumen. Will not this do 
for you? You will find full instroctions for making 
it in Captain Abney’s book, ‘ Instruction in Photo- 
graphy ;” it is too long a business for this column. 


A. C. Kempster.—1. Thearticles on “ Electric Lamps” 

‘were in our weekly parts for January 26 (676). Pebru- 

ary 1 (577), and February 8 (578), 1890, 2. No, these 
articles have not yet been reprinted. 


J. J. (Palmer's Green).—There are shops in Holborn 
Bars and Aldgate (the “Model Dockyard”) where 
the parts can probably be obtained. especially at the 
first-named. But why does he not try to make an 
engine for himself from our “ B.O.P.” plans, as given 
in back numbers? It would be capital training of 
eye and hand 


Prizz Competitions (Finsbury).—If your father 
takes in the paper “regularly” fur the family, ane 
member of that family may enter for our comyeti- 
tione, not more. Our rule of “ regularly and person- 
ally" is simply inter ded to ensure that one copy of 
the paper regularly subscribed for means one com! 
tition and not half-a-score. Other journals insfet on 
the“ coupon ™ plan to insure thir, but as the * B.O.P.” 
in so generally prescrved for binding, we do not like 
to ask that any mutilation ot the numbers should 
take place. There }ou have the whole matter in a 
nutshell. 

‘M. A. (Nice).—1. Bee answer above. 3. You can enter 
for net only two, but the whule of the competitions, 

- if you like. 3. May be on one or more poles. 

H.S.—Yes : read the “ B.0.P.” rej ‘ly, and you will 
‘become acquainted with the pick of them. 

FP. A.8.—We have had quite rtcently more than one 
article dealing with the subject. Refer back, as we 
cannot keep repeating. 

Avsrnetur Reaper (N.S.W.)—We are atways 
to hear from the Colonies. Thanks. = 

I. H—1. You may use ordinary writing-ink for the 
pen-and ink drawings. 2 We consider all drawings 
submitted to us, but can make no promise in 
to/them, Merit, atone decides with us. 8. Very 
pedinwry,. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1897. Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESEEVAD. | 


Lxo. Mor sew vou) 


No. 987.—Vol. XX. 


A Bargain. 


(Draven for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by W. DEWAR.) 
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AMONG MALAY PIRATES: 


AS 


The Boy’sy Own Paper. 


TORY OF ADVENTURE 


By G. A. Henry, 


AND PERIL. 


Author of “ The Fetish Hole,” “ The Life of a Speetal Correspontent,” ete. etc. 


FTeR the meal was concluded, the 

captain said to the chief— 

“ Now, Hassan, we want to know how 
it was that you arrived at the nick of 
time to save my officers’ lives.”” 

“Thad been watching for some days,” 
the chief said quietly. “When I heard 
that many chiefs had joined Sehi 
Pandash, I said ‘I must go and help my 
white brothers,’ but I dared not take many 
men away from here, and as I had to hide, 
the fewer there were with me the better; 
so I came down into the forest near 
Schi's town, and found the wood full of 
inen. We had come down in sampans, 
so that I could send off messengers as 
might be required. One of these I sent 
down to you, to warn you to be prepared 
for an attack. Other messengers I had 
sent before from here ; but they must have 
been caught and killed, for I had been 
watched closely when they found that I 
would not join against you. 

“When my last messenger returned, I 
was glad; I knew that you would be on 
your guard, and would not be caught 
treacherously. Two of my men were in the 
town when they began to fire on the 
ship, and I saw the town destroyed, and 
followed Sehi to the place where the six 
prahus were lying, and crossed the creek, 
and lay down in the woods near the vil- 
lage on the other side ; for I thought that 
something might happen. One of my 
men went down in the night, and brought 
me news thatthe ship was gone. As my 
messenger had told me that you had 
questioned him as to the other entrance 
to the creek, I felt sure that you had gone 
there; so I was not surprised when, just 
before daybreak, two guns were fired. We 
saw the fight, the sinking of two of their 
vessels, and the attack by the water 
pirates, and by the men of the rajah and 
the chiefs with him, and I feared greatly 
that my friends would be overpowered. 

“TI sent one of my men down to the 
mouth of the creek, to tell you how much 
aid wa3 wanted; but he saw the ship 
steaming up as he went, and so came back 
tome. Then we heard the ship’s great guns 
begin to fire, and soon all was quiet where 
the fight had been going on. ThenIsawthe 
other four boats start. One of them sank 
before she was out of sight, and I soon 
heard that your ship had eunk another, 
and that two had got away. It was not 
for another two days that I learned where 
they were, and then I heard that they 
had gone into a creek twenty miles away ; 
there one had sunk, and the other had 
been joined by the two prahus that had 
been far up the river; and I also learned 
that one of Sehi’s men had gone into 
the village and let himself be captured, 
so that he might guide the ship's boats to 
the place where, as they thought, they 
would find but one prahu, while three 
would be waiting for them. I was not 
sure where the exact place was, for there 

, are many creeks, but, with one of my men, 
I rowed in & sampan all night, in hepes 


CHAPTER XI. 


to arrive in time to warn the boats; but 
it was not till I heard the firing that I 
knew exactly where they were. 

“When I got there, the fighting was 
over, and but one prahu had escaped, 
and I learned from the men who had 
swum ashore from those that had been 
sunk that one of the English boats had 
been destroyed, and many inen killed, but 
that two boats had gone down the creek 
again. It was also said that the white 
officers and sailors had boarded the 
boat that had escaped, and had been 
all killed. I thought it best to follow the 
prahu, so that I could send word to you 
where she was to be found. As there 
were many passages, it was difficult to 
find her, and I should have lost her 
altogether had I not heard where Sehi 
was hiding, and guessed that she would 
go there. It was late when I arrived 
at the village. There one of my men 
learned that two young officers, who had 
been wounded, had been brought there, 
and that Sehi was sending word to you 
that, unless you gave him the conditions 
he asked, they would be put to death. 

“T did not know whether to send down 
to you, or to send up the river for help; 
but I thought the last was best, for if you 
came in boats, then Sehi’s men would 
hear you, and the officers would be killed ; 
so I sent off my man with the sampan. 
I told him that he must not stop until he 
got here. He must tell them that all my 
men, except fifty old ones who were to 
guard the village, were to start in their 
canoes, and paddle their hardest till they 
came within half a mile of the village, and 
he was to come back with them to guide 
them, and I was to meet them. As the 
prahus that had been up there were de- 
stroyed, the river was safe for them to 
descend. I said that they must be at the 
point I named last evening. They were 
two hours late, though they had paddled 
their hardest. As soon as they disem- 
barked, I led them to the spot, and the 
rest was easy. I knew that the prisoners 
who had been taken were my two friends, 
for I saw them on the deck of the prahu; 
and glad indeed I was to be able to pay my 
debt to them.” 

“You have paid it indeed most 
nobly, Hassan,” the captain said, holding 
out his hand, and grasping that of the 
chief, when, sentence by sentence, the 
story was translated to him. “Little did 
we think, when you were brought on 
board the Serpent, that your friendship 
would turn out of such value to us.” 

There was now some discussion as to 
the proposed meeting of chiefs; and half 
an hour after, a dozen small canoes started 
with invitations to the various chiefs to 
meet the captain at Hassan’s campong, 
with assurances that he was ready to 
overlook their share in the attack on the 
ship, and be on friendly terms with them, 
and that the safety of each who attended 
was guaranteed, whether he was willing 
to be on good terms with the English or 


not. Four days later, the meeting took 
place in the newly erected hall. Ten or 
twelve of the chiefs attended ; others, who 
had taken a leading part as Sehi’s allies, 
did not venture to come themselves, but 
sent messages with assurances of their 
dosire to be on friendly terms. A good 
deal of ceremonial was observed. The 
inarines and bluejackets were drawn up 
in line before the hall, which was deco- 
rated with green boughs; a Union Jack 
waved from a pole in front of it. 

The chiefs were introduced by Hassan 
to the captain. The former then addressed 
them, rehearsing the service that the 
English had done to them by destroying 
the power of the tyrant who had long 
been a scourge to his neighbours, and who 
intended, without doubt, to become master 
of the whole district. As a proof of the 
goodwill of the English towards the 
Malays, he related how the two English 
officers had leapt into the water to save 
his child, and how kindly he himself had 
been treated. Then the captain addressed 
them through the interpreter. He told 
them that he had only been sent up the 
river by the Governor in accordance with 
an invitation from Sehi, of whose conduct 
he was ignorant, to undertake the protec- 
torate of his district; and that, on learning 
his true character, he at once reported to 
the Governor that the rajah was not a 
proper person to receive protection, as not 
only did he prevent trade and harass his 
neighbours, but was the owner of a num- 
ber of piratical craft, that often descended 
the river and plundered the coast. 

“ England,” he went on, “has no desire 
whatever to take under her protection 
any who do not earnestly desire it, and 
who are not willing, in return, to promote 
trade, and keep peace with their neigh- 
bours; nor can she make separate 
arrangements with minor chiefs. It was 
only because she understood that Sehi 
ruled over a considerable extent of terri- 
tory, and was all-powerful in this part, 
that his request was listened to. 

“T shall shortly return down the river,”* 
he said, “and have no thought or inten- 
tion of interfering in any way with 
matters here. I wish to leave on good 
terms with you all, and to explain to you 
that it is to your interest to do allin your 
power to further trade, both by sending 
down your products to the coast, and by 
throwing no hindrance in the way of the 
products of the Highlands coming down 
the river, charging, at the utmost, a very 
small toll upon each boat that passes up 
and down. It is the interest of all of you, 
of the people of the hills, and of ourselves, 
that trade should increase. Now that 
Sehi is dead and his people altogether 
dispersed and all his piratical craft de- 
stroyed, with the exception of the one 
captured by Hassan, there is no obstruc- 
tion to trade, and you are free from the 
fear that he would one day eat you up. 

“ Be assured that there is nothing to be 
feared from us. You all know how greatly 


the States protected by us have flourished 
and how wealthy their rajahs have 
become from the increase of cultivation 
and the cessation of tribal wars. If in 
the future all the chiefs of this district 
should desire to place themselves under 
English protection, their request will be 
considered ; but there is not the slightest 
desire on the part of the Governor to 
assume further responsibility, and he will 
be well satisfied indeed to know that 
there is peace among the river tribes, 
security for trade, and a large increase in 
the cultivation of the country and in its 
prosperity.’” . 

There was a general expression of satis- 
faction and relief upon the faces of the 
chiefs, as, sentence by eentence, the 
speech was translated to them; and, 
one by one, they rose after its conclusion, 
and expressed their hearty concurrence 
with what had been said. 

“We know,” one of them said, “ that 
these wars do much harm; but if we 
quarrel, or if one ill-treats another, or 
encourages his slaves to leave him, or 
mages his plantations, what are we to 
lo?” 

“That I have thought of,” the captain 
said. “I have spoken with the chief 
Hassan, and he has agreed to remove 
with his people to the spot where 
Sehi's town stood. There, doubtless, 
he will be joined by Sehi’s former 
subjects, who cannot but be well 
pleased at being rid of a tyrant who had 
forcibly taken them under his rule. He 
will retain the prahu that he has taken, 
and will use it to keep the two rivers free 
of robbers, but in ao other respect will he 
interfere with his neighbours. His desire 
is to cultivate the land, clear away the 
forest, dnd encourage his people to raise 
products that he can send down the river 
to trade with us. He will occupy the 
territory only as far as the creek that runs 
between the two rivers. I propose that 
all of you shall come to an agreement 
to submit any disputes that may arise 
between yon to his decision, swearing to 
accept his judgment, whichever way it 
may go. This is the way in which the 
disputes are settled in our country. Both 
sides go before a judge, and he hears 
their statements and those of their 
witnesses, and then decides the case; and 
even the government of the country is 
bound by his decision. I don’t wish you 
togive me any reply asto this. I make the 
suggestion solely for your own good, and it 
isfor yon to talk it over among yourselves, 
andsee if you cannot all come to an agree- 


NIC REVEL; OR, 


\Jic's ery was answered by a loud cheer 
4\ from his men, which seemed to 
Paralyse the enemy, who stood staring, 
some thirty strong, the torch-bearers 
holding their smoky lights on high, giving 
the party from the Pcint plenty of oppor- 
tunity for picking their men, as they 
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ment that will put a stop to the senseless 
wars, and enable your people to cultivate 
the land in peace, and to obtain all the 
comforts that arise fro trade."" 

A boat had been seut down to the ship, 
and this returned with a number of the 
articles that had been put on board her as 
presents for Schi and other chiefs. These 
were now distributed. A feast was then 
held, and the next morning the chiefs 
started for their homes, highly gratified 
with the result of the meeting. On the 
following day, the British boats also took 
their way down the river, followed by the 
prahu, with a considerable number of 
Hassan’s men, who were to clear away 
the ruins of Sehi'’s campong, to bury the 
dead still lying among them, and to erect 
huts for the whole community. The 
Serpent remained for a week opposite the 
town; a considerable quantity of flour, 
sugar, and other useful stores being landed 
for the use of Hassan’s people. Dr. 
Horsley was gladdened by Hassan’s 
promise that his people should be in- 
structed to seareh for specimens of birds, 
butterflies, and other insects, and that 
these should be treated according to his 
instructions, and should be from time to 
time, as occasion offered, sent down to him 
in large cases to Singapore. To the two 
midshipmen the chief gave krisses of the 
finest temper. 

“ Thave no presents to give you worthy 
of your acceptance,” he said; “but you 
know that I shall never forget you, and 
always regard you as brothers. I intend 
to send twelve of my young men down 
to Penang, there to live for three years 
and learn useful trades from your people. 
The doctor has advised me also to send 
Bali, and has promised to find a comfort- 
able home for her, where she will learn 
to read and write your language, and 
many other useful things. It is hard to 
part with her; but it is for her good and 
that of her people. _ If you will write to 
me sometimes, she will read the letters to 
me and write letters to you in return, 
so that, though we are away from each 
other, we may know that neither of us 
has forgotten the other.” 

Bali and twelve young Malays were 
taken to Penang in the Serpent, where 
the doctor found a comfortable home for 
her with some friends of his, to whom 
payment for her board and schooling was 
to be paid by Hassan in blocks of tin, 
which he would obtain from boats coming 
down from the hills in exchange for other 
articles of trade. The Malays were 
placed with men of their own race belong- 
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CHAPTER XI.—A BLACK NIGHT. 


followed their leader's cxample and 
leaped into the pool, causing a rush from 
the fish towards the lights for the most 
part, though many made for the gap to 
follow the stream, shooting against the 
net, which was held tightly in its place. 
“There, go home, you sct of ugly foo!s, 
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ing to the protected States, and settled as 
carpenters, siniths, and other tradesinen 
in Penang. Three years later, they and 
Bali were all taken back in the Serpent 
to their home. 

The river was acquiring considerable 
importance from the great increase of 
trade. They found Hassan’s town far 
more extensive and flourishing than it 
had been in the time of its predecessor. 
The forest had been cleared for a con- 
siderable distance round it, the former 
inhabitants had returned, tobacco, sugar- 
canes, cotton, pepper, and other crops 
whose products were useful for trade 
purposes, were largely cultivated, while 
orchards of fruit-trees had been exten- 
sively planted. Hassan reported that 
tribal wars had almost ceased, and that 
disputes were in almost all cases brought 
for his arbitration. Owing to the abolition 
of alloppressive tolls, trade from the interior 
had very largely increased, a great deal 
of tin, together with spices and other pro- 
ducts, now finding its way down by the 
rivers. Hassan was delighted with the 
progress Bali had made, and ordered that 
three or four boys should at once be 
placed for instruction under each of the 
men who had learned trades at Penang. 

There was much regret on both sides 
when the Serpent again started down the 
river ; for it wasknown that she would not 
return, as in a few months sho would be 
sent to a Chinese station, and from there 
would go direct to England. The compo- 
sition of her crew was already somewhat 
changed. Lieutenant Ferguson had 
received his promotion for the fight with 
tke prahus, and had been appointed to 
the command of a gunboat whose captain 
had been invalided home. Lieutenant 
Hopkins was now the Serpent's first 
lieutenant, and Morrison was second. 
Harry Parkhurst was third lieutenant, 
Dick Balderson, to the regret of both, 
having left the ship on his promotion, and 
having been transferred as third lieutenant 
to Captain Ferguson's craft. Both have 
since kept up a correspondence with Bali, 
who has married a neighbouring chief, 
and who tells them that the river is pro- 
spering greatly, and that, although he as- 
sumes no authority, her father is every- 
where regarded as the paramount chief- 
of the district. From time to time each 
receives chests filled with spices, silks and 
other Malay products, and sends back in 
return European articles of utility to the 
rajah, for such is the rank that Hassan hag 
now acquired on the river. 

[THE END.) 


IN THE 


before you're hurt,” cried the deformed 
man, with a snarl like that of a wild 
beast. “What! You will have it? Come 
on, then. Hi, there! hold the links 
higher, and let us see their thick heads. 
Give it to ‘em hard.” 

FEmboldened by old successes, two wings 
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of the gang whipped out their sticks and 
took a step or two forward, to stand firm 
on cither side of the defurmed man, who 
was a step in front. 

The next minute the fray had com- 
menced, Nic leading off with a tremendous 
eut from his left at Humpy Dee's head. 

For the young man’s blood was up; he 
was the captain of the little party, and he 
knew that everything depended upon him. 
If he fought well they would stand by him 
toa man, as they had shown before. If, 
on the other hand, he seemed timid and 
careful, they would show a disposition to 
act on the defensive. 

That would not do now, as Nic well 
knew. His object was to make a brave 
charge and stagger the enemy. so that 
they might become the easier victims to 
panic when they found that they were 
attacked by a strong party in the rear. 

Crack! went Nic’s stout stick, as he 
struck with all his might. and crick, crick, 
crack, crash ! wentascore or more, mingled 
with shouts of defiance. 

But Nic’s cudgel did not give forth its 
sharp sound from contact with the leader's 
head, for he had to do with a clever cudgel 
player as well as one who had often proved 
‘his power as a tricky wrestler in contests 
with the best men of the neighbouring 
farthest west county. Nic’s blow was 
cleverly caught on as stout a cudgel, and 
the next moment his left arm fell numb 
to his side. 

He struck savagely now, making up for 
want of skill by the rain of blows he dealt at 
his adversary, and thus saved himself from 
being beaten down into the water at once. 
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Mw cod-liver oil seemed to have disagreed 
with Bowden and Simpson ; for some 
days they sulked, and saved us the trouble 
of sending them to Coventry by betaking 
themselves there of their own accord. Land 
other smaller boys would probably have fared 
badly, had not the Concert of the Powers, 
and especially the recollection of “Gentle 
Spring’s” nut-cracking gift, afforded us 
protection. 

For two whole nights Mobsley had frantic 
toothache, and there were no stories told in 
our bedroom. Some pcople think a swollen 
face a good subject for a comic illustration, 
and even joke about a visit to the dentist, 
but such unfecling persons would be ready to 
poke fun at grim Death himself. I suppose in 
the happy time to come, “painless dentistry” 
will be available for everybody; but in 
Hanover House days we patronised a neigh- 
bouring chemist whose fee was a shilling, 
and whose skill was in proportion to his 
charge. 

Poor Mobsley! We tricd every household 
remedy we could think of. We induced him 
to swill his mouth with salt water ; we poked 
hot onions in his ear; and nearly flayed his 
cheek with pepper plasters, but all to no avail ; 
aud at last the terrible truth seemed to 
impress itself upon his mind, that there was 
ro cure but the dreadful steel. 
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But it was all in vain. 

On the other hand, though, his men did 
better, being moure equally matched ; but 
still they did not cause the panic Nic had 
hoped for, the enemy keeping their ground, 
while the torches spluttered, blazed, and 
smoked, and the amphitheatre to the spec- 
tators during those few brief moments 
looked wild and strange as some feverish 
dream, 


But, as before said. Nie’s brave cfforts 
were all in vain. His muscles were too 


soft and green, and he was, in addition to 
being young. no adept in the handling of 
astick. He fought bravely, but he had 
not the strength to keep it up against this 
short, iron-muscled, skilful foc. 

He was aware of it only too soon, for 
his guard was beaten down, and he saw 
stars and flashes of light as he received a 
sharp blow from his adversary’s stick. 
Then he felt himself caught by the throat, 
and by the light of one of the torches he 
saw the man's cudgel in the act of falling 
once more for a blow which he could only 
weakly defend. when another cudgel flashed 
by, there was a crack just over his head, 
and Humpy Dee uttered a yell of rage. 

“You coward!"’ he roared. “ Take 
that!" and quick as a flash Nie made 
out that he struck at some one else, and 
attributed the side-blow in his defence to 
Solly, who was, he believed, close by. 

At that moment a loud, imperious 
voice, from somewhere in front and above, 
shouted so that the rocks echoed--- 

“ Hold hard below there !”’ 

Nic involuntarily lowered his cudgel and 
stood panting. giddy and sick, listening. 
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CHAPTER XLL--A MODERN GUNPOWDER TREASON. 
“Tt’s no good,” he murmured. “I must 

go down to old Brewster's, and have it out. 
“I suppose I'm a beastly funk,” added the 

unfortunate * Chingachgook” ... “ Those 
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chaps in the ‘ Mohicans’ didn’t seem to care 
a straw when they were going to be shot, or 
even tortured to death; and here I can’t 
make up my mind to haye a tooth drawn.” 
He did make up his mind, however; and 


“Yah! nevermind him," roared Humpy. 
“You Pete, I'll pay you afterwards.” 

“ Now, boys, down with you." 

“The poachers’ companions.” cried one 
of Nic’s men, and they stepped forward to 
the attack again, when a pistol-shot rang 
out and was multiplied by the rocky sides 
of the arena, making the combatants pause 
so that the voice from above was heard 
again — 

“Below there. vou scoundrels!  Sur- 
render, in the King’s name. You are 
surrounded.” 

« Brag, my lads 
“Stand to it, boy 
out.” 

There was a moment’s pause, just 
enough for the next words to be heard — 

“At ’em, lads! You've got ’em, every 
man.” 

A roaring cheer followed. and Nic saw 
the torches through the cloud that seemed 
to be thickening around them. He could 
hear shouts, which grew louder and fiercer. 
There was the rattle of cudgels, savage 
yells seemed to be bellowed “in his ears, 
and he felt himself thrust ahd struck and 
hauled here and there, asa desperate fight 
went on for his possession. Then close at 
hand there was a deafening cheer, a tre- 
mendous shock, the rattle of blows, and 
he was down upon his knees. Lastly, ina 
faint, dreamy way, he was conscious of 
the rush of cold water about his face, the 
thundering noise of total immersion in his 
ears, with the hot, strangling sensation of 
drowning; and then all was blank dark- 
ness, and he knew no more. 

(To be continued.) 


* roared Humpy Dee. 
» and haul the beggars 
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then went, as his immortal namesake would 
have done, ‘‘ with a calmness and fortitude 
that none but an Indian warrior would 
have known how to exercise.” 

“ Hawk-eye” and “ Uncas” accompanied 
him, but drew back at last when the red and 
green bottles came in view, and “ The Great 
Serpent” went in alone. At the sight of him 
(I know I was a feeble little shrimp), my 
heart rose into my throat, which resenting 
the unaccustomed presence of that organ, 
began to ache in such a manner as brought 
tears to my eyes. Even that man of iron. 
the “ Scout,”’ was not unmoved ; he stuck his 
hands in his pocket and whistled, but I saw 
through the manwuvre. 

We waited a long time, ev 
which I fancied that “ Chingschgook,” my 
father, must be experiencing the awful 
wrench; then he re-appeared with rapture 
written plainly on his face. 

“Ts it out?” 

He nodded, and held up a small pill-box : 
we examined its gory contents, and shud- 
dered. 

“I didn’t make a sound,” he said trium- 
phantly, ‘and old Brewster told me I was a 
brick, and gave me back the money. After 
all, he isn’t a bad old chap.”’ 

A few moments ago we would have boun@ 
Brewster to the stake, but now his calling 


ry moment of 


did not scem so dreadful; our hearts went 
out to him, and we were ready to regard him 
as a public benefactor. 

We were gaily pursuing our homeward 
way, when Fraser plucked me by the sleeve. 
“Look!” he said; “there’s Dick Adams!” 


e “We examined its contents. 


The man was standing gazing into a shop 
window, and we came up to him before he 
was aware of our presence. He was always 
trig and tidy in former days, but now he 
seemed even more shabby and wretched than 
at the time of our last meeting. 

“Hallo, Dick! What are you up to?” 

He looked round and answered shortly, 
“ Nothing.” 

«But how’s that? Can’t you get work?” 

The man seemed anxious at first to turn 
away, and avoid us, but we had been old 


Very Exciting. 


friends, and so he paused, and answered our 
questions. 

I've had odd jobs,” he said; “ but maybe 
you remember I had an accident once that 
lett me with a weak knee, and it gives way 
with heavy work. I could manage very well 
what I had to do at Mr. Greenaway’s.” 

“Silly old fool!” cried Fraser. “ Why 
desn’t he have you back?” 

+ Well, he was a good master in many 
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ways,” answered Dick, “ but he’s a bit near, 
and this other chap got hold of him some- 
how, and offered to do the work for less.” 

“The accursed Mingo!’’ hissed “ Chin- 
gachgook.” For a few moments we lingered 
talking; we could do nothing for the man 
but express our sympathy, and that scemed a 
poor thing to offer a person who might be 
hungry. Aswe wished him good-bye, Mobsley 
suddenly slipped a shilling into his hand. 

“It’s not much,” he said .. . ‘ but you 
must take it, don’t ‘say you won't!” 

“It’s very kind of you young gentlemen to 
think so much about a chap like me,” muttered 
Dick, “ but. . . well,as you were sayin’ ... 
we did usc to have some fun together once.” 

He dropped the coin into his pocket, but, 
ah me! he little knew its reul value, and that 
it was the price of blood ! 

“T hope you don't mind,” said Mobsley 
apologetically, as we turned into the Carlsham 
Road—‘ I hope you don’t mind my having 
given ittohim. I might have bought fireworks, 
but I felt awfully sorry for poor old Dick. He 
made that cage that I used to have for my 
white mice.” 

The mention of fireworks was due to the 
fact that it was now Monday, the third of 
November. If Mr. Medlar showed himself 
lacking in sympathy for football and cricket, 
he certainly allowed us some latitude as 
regards the glorious “ Fifth”; and we usually 
made the most of the anniversary by com- 
mencing a series of minor celebrations several 
days beforehand. 

On the previous Saturday the fun had 
begun, when we bombarded old Long, the drill 
sergeant, with Chinesecrackers. Old Longhad 
helped to storm the great Redoubt at the Alma, 
had taken his part in ‘the soldiers’ battle,” 
and stood unflinching at his post through the 
long hours of dark winter nights in the 
advanced trenches before Sebastopol ; never- 
theless, his stern spirit blenched before a fire 
of Chinese crackers, and he querulously 
declared that unless we 
“ stopped it ” he’d report 
the whole lot to the 
headmaster. As he fin- 
ished speaking, another 
cracker went off in his 
overcoat pocket, and 
that settled the matter. 
At the close of ‘school, 
we were kept at our seats 
for half an hour by Mr. 
Medlar, who declared 
that anyone letting off 
fireworks before the ap- 
pointed time would be 
severely punished. But, 
in spite of this order, a 
few minutes later three 
or four day-boys were 
being chased round the 
cloak-room by a big 
catherine wheel, which 
was gambolling about 
the floor, having escaped 
from the pin on which 
it was first ignited. 

On Monday morning 
Watkins brought a brass 
cannon andsome powder 
with him. This weapon 
(which had no stand) 
jumped all over the 
place, and had to be 
fired by means of a slow match of touch- 
paper. Previous to its being discharged, 
everyone rushed out of the playground, and 
waited on the path until after the explosion 
had taken place. At about the sixth discharge 
there was a prodigious bang, and when we 
came to search for the cannon, it was no- 
where to be seen. Whether it had burst, or 
hopped over the wall into the field, no one 
could say, but as we were discussing the 
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matter, Brewer suddenly poked his head 
above the boarding. 

“Now, then!” he cried roughly. “ ‘The 
master says you're to stop that row! What 
do you think you’re doing, I should like to 
know—celebrating the Queen’s birthday?” 

“ Mind your own business,” answered Gale. 
“ We’re on our own ground.” 

“Don’t you know it’s Gunpowder Plot on 
Wednesday?” cried Fraser. “ Bring your 
revolver, and help kick up a row.” 

Something in this last appeal seemed to 
rouse Brewer's anger in an extraordinary 
manner, 

“You mind what you're talking about,” he 
shouted. “I haven’t got no revolver. Just 
stop that row, d'ye hear?” 

As Watkins's cannon had apparently disap- 
penred from off the face of the earth, there 
was no possibility of continuing the ‘ row,” 
and we were forced to comply with our enemy’s 
demand. 

“What a cram !’? remarked Fraser—* he 
has got a revolver.” 

“Yes,” answered Gale, “and I wonder 
why it is, whenever you mention it, he always 
flies off into a fearful wax?” 

The Fifth of November craze still continued 
to possess our minds, and on returning from 
the tooth-drawing excursion we found the 
twins occupied in trying to let off a quantity 
of “ blue light,” which they had been making 


“* Fraser outdid them all." 


from a private recipe, and which steadily 
refused to ignite, and, indeed, when thrown 
at last into the schoolroom grate, nearly put 
the fire out. 

“Tsay!” remarked Fraser, “I don’t think 
I shall be at this place for another Fifth, and 
I wish we could do something special this 
time—something different from what we've 
ever done before.” 

“ Why shouldn't we have acarnival ?” said 
Mobsley. 

“What's that ?” 

“ Why, at home people dress up in all kinds 
of funny costumes, with magks, and have a 
procession round the town with a band, and 
torches, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Old Mark would never let us dress up and 
fool about like that,” said Gale. ‘* We can’t 
have a carnival.” 

“Yes, we can,” answered Fraser, who 
always burned to try anything fresh. © Yes, 
we can. We'll have one to-night on the top 
landing.” 

“But it isn't the Fifth to-day.” 

“That doesn't matter. We'll have the 
carnival to-night, end something else to- 
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morrow, and the fireworks on the next day, 
and that'll help spin it out.” 

“Romulus and Remus” possessed some 
Christy Minstrels’ collars and cuffs, and when 
at home had a peculiar penchant for covering 
their faces with burnt cork; this was an 
opportunity not to be lost -they warmly sup- 
ported the proposition, and accordingly it was 
decided that we were to have a carnival. 

Never before had the top landing wit- 
nessed such an extraordinary function ; 
considering that the materials at our dis- 
posal were limited, the costumes in many 
instances did credit to the inventive 
faculties of the wearers; and when, after 
Mr. Soper had gone down to supper, we 
emerged from our respective bedrooms, 
there was a general explosion of stitled 
laughter. 

The twins had their faces blacked, and 
wore the huge red and white collars and 
cuffs affected by the orthodox negro 
minstrel ; Mobsley had fashioned a costume 
out of his picture handkerchiefs; the flags 
of all nations adorned his breast, while the 
death of Nelson hung down his back; 
“ Gentle Spring” had covered himself with 
an assortment of neckties, coloured scarves, 
etc., which, appearing in all kinds of 
unexpected places, gave him the look of a 
burst rag-bag. Gale and Wood had pur- 
chased penny masks specially for the 
occasion ; while Fraser outdid them all with 
a costume fashioned entirely out of news- 
papers, which he fastened together with 
pins over his undergarments. I, having 
nothing of my own wherewith to make 
myself ridiculous, and being unable to obtain 
assistance from other people, was forced to 
content myself with turning my coat inside 
out, and reddening my nose with cherry 
tooth-paste. It was thought necessary to 
have some object in our revels, and for this 
purpose a “Guy” had been hastily con- 
structed with some old boots, a pair of 
trousers, a dressing-gown of Mr. Soper’s, 
which we found hanging up in the bath-room, 
and another mask. Seating this dummy in 
a chair, we performed a dance round it, and 
then bore it in solemn state up and down 
the passage. Bowden and Simpson being 
still estranged from us by the recollection of 
the cod-liver oil and slippering, continued to 
hold themselves aloof, refusing alike to 
subscribe to our firework fund, and to take 
part in this celebration, 

For some little time we continued these 
harmless revels, and all might have gone 
well had not Fraser, emboldened by success, 
been led to attempt a daring finale to the 
entertainment. 

“Let's go into the kitchen, and show 
Hannah,” he cried. 

“No fear!’’ said Gale. “ It's*too risky.” 

“Oh, it’s all right !”? answered the other: 
“Medlar and Miss Trigg and Soper are at 
supper; we can pop down and back long 
before they finish, and it'll give Hannah a 
rare old start.” 

The Joneses burned to show off their 

Christy Minstrel collars, and once more 
voted for the carrying out of Fraser’s 
proposal. We went, but alas! it was our- 
selves, and not Hannah, who got the “rare 
old start.” 
. Silently we crept down the stairs; a halt 
was made on the lower landing to re-adjust 
the Guy, whose body was coming to pieces; 
“Romulus” reconnoitred the hall, and pro- 
nounced it all clear; and Fraser gave us 
our final instructions. 

“Dash down the passage, and into the 
kitchen; give old Hannah a war-dance, and 
then scoot back again for your lives.” 

We crossed the hall, and were hurrying 
down the rassage, when an awful thing 
hapened. We heard the click of the dining- 
Yoom latch! ‘[o retreat was impossible ; 
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on one side of us was Mr. Medlar’s study, 
and on the other w. small china pantry. 
Fraser, who was carrying the Guy, flung it 
bodily through the open door of the pantry, 
while with oue accord we sought shelter in 
the study, in which, fortunately for us, the 
light had been extinguished. Never before, 
Lain sure, had the walls of that apartment 
contained such a motley group of visitors. 
We huddled together in breathless silence. 
Mr. Medlar walked slowly along the passage. 
At length he stopped. Oh, horror! one of 
the Guy's limp legs was protruding outside 
of the pantry door. The headmaster stooped 
down and drazyed the rest of the figure out 
into the light; then, after a moment's pause, 
called Mr. Sope 

“Mr. Soper, can you explain what this 
is?” 

The 
glasses. 

“ Dear me!” she exclaimed, “.... Why, 
this is my dressing-gown !”” 

© Well, I presume this isn’t your work ?” 

“Oh no, sir! I think it must be some 
joke of the boys.” 

“When can they have put it there?” 

“T'm sure I don’t know, sir.”” 

For a moment or so the two gentlemen 
remained gazing thoughtfully at the dummy, 


“Superintendent” adjusted his 


“* Mr. Soper, can you explain what this is?" 


and in spite of our perilous situation, 
“Gentle Spring” and “ Romulus ” began to 
sink with suppressed laughter. Then Mr. 
Medlar spoke : 

“You'd better go up and see if they're all 
in their rooms. But first will you come 
with me into the schoolroom, and give me 
those marks ?”’ 

The speaker and his companion passed 
on. 

“Now’s your time!” cried Fraser. ‘ Scoot 
for your lives!” 

We went up those stairs, as the old saying 
goes, “like a shot ont of a shovel.” I re- 
member nothing until we stood panting in 
our room. Fraser's paper costume had 
burst open in all directions—he looked like a 
bride-cake box that has just come through 
the post. 

“Quick!” he cried. 
Soper comes!” 

When the “Superintendent” arrived, we 
were all feigning sleep; he paused, how- 
ever, beside my bed with the candle in his 
hand. 

“Youaren't asleep, Dean; and why .... 
what have you been doing to your nose ? 

© Please, sir, Vve got a cold,” I answered 
fecbly, whieh, as it happened, was the 
truth. 


“Into bed before 


“Yes; but what have you been putting o2 
your nose ?”” 

“ Please, sir, cherry tooth-paste.” 

“Tut! tut!” said Mr. Sopcr. “ What 
good d’you think cherry tooth-paste is for a 
cold? Go to Miss Trigg in the morning 
and got some proper medicine.” 

It was rather a tame ending to the 
Carnival, but we thanked our stars for our 
escape. Mr. Soper wanted to know some- 
thing about the unauthorised borrowing of 
his dressing-gown, and the twins, who had 
jumped into bed with their black faces, and 
pulled the clothes over their heads, had a 
private washing bill to settle with Hannah; 
but with a little diplomacy these tvo 
matters were arranged without the real truth 
coming to Mr. Medlar’s ears, and once mere 
we breathed freely. 

All this, as Lhave already explained, was 
but a prelude to the famous Fifth, far whose 
fiery festivities we had already prepared by 
laying in a stock of squibs, crackers, rockets, 
Roman candles, flower-pots, and other explo- 
sives. These had been procured by a 
general subscription, the only persons who 
refused to contribute to the fund being Bow- 
den and Simpson, who, as I have already 
said, were still unreconciled with their com- 
rades, and took this as an opportunity of 
showing their resentment of the 
slippering business. 

“Very well!” snapped Fraser, 
“if you won’t go shares in buying 
them, you shau't share in the fun 
of letting them off. Don’t you 
two come into the playground to- 
morrow night, or you'll get turned 
out.” 

“We don’t want to see your 
messing fireworks,’ answered 
Bowden. “ You can keep’em and 
eat the wretched things, forall we 
care.” 

The narrow escape from a dis- 
astrous termination to our Carni- 
val, made us a little more careful 
of our behaviour on the fourth ; it 
would never do to get into a scrape 
at the last moment, and run the 
risk of having our fireworks con- 
fiscated, or the celebration for- 
bidden by Mr. Medlar. The fa 
of the Fire Brigade was still fre. 
in our minds, and we according! 
decided to “ lie low.” 

That afternoon, Fraser, Mobsley, 
and I whiled away the time before 
tea with another private examination of the 
silver mug, which was a never-failing source 
of interest and speculation. We once more 
visited the shrubbery, Fraser taking an old 
spade with which we dug a fairly deep hole 
on the opposite side of the buttress, but with:- 
out bringing to light any other pieces of 
buried treasure. 

How could the tankard have come there ? 
And what was its history? That night, after 
Wood had departed to the land of dreams. 
Mobsley re-told, in thrilling accents, the 
story of the dead Royalist; and gave such a 
graphic description of the spectral Agure 
gliding among the trees, and pointing with 
its shadowy fizger to the spot where the plate 
lay hidden, that once more my sleep was dis- 
turbed by horrible dreams, and I woke up 
crying, * There he is.”” 

The following day we passed in a fever of 
excitement, and lost all patience with the 
sun for not setting directly after dinner. 
We did our prep. work in the afternoon ; and 
at length, when tea was over, we prepared to 
commence operations. . 

“Look here, young Dean,’ said Frasev. 
“We shall want that old spade for lettinz off 
the coloured fire on. Just go and fetch it: 1 
left it standing egainst the wallin the shrub. 
bery.” 


I trotted off readily enough down the path, 
but as I was crossing the garden an uneasy 
feeling came over me. I walked slower, and 
finally stopped. I knew very well that the 
cavalier’s ghost existed only in Mobsley’s fer- 
tile brain; but there, in the darkness, the 
story all came back so vividly to my mind, 
that I was afraid to enter the shrubbery for 
fear of encountering the spectral owner of 
the silver mug. It was only fora few seconds 
that I paused—it would never do to return 
empty-handed to Fraser, and own to being 
frightened at nothing ; so I plucked up cour- 
age, and crept cautiously through a well- 
known gap in the evergreens. In the dense 
gloom of the shrubbery it was hardly possi- 
ble to see a yardinfront of you. I advanced 
towards the wall, feeling forthe tree trunks 
with my outstretched hand, and my feet 
making no sound on the soft earth. Sud- 
denly my heart gave a jump, and then stood 
still. Close beside me something moved, so 
near that, in spite of the darkness, I saw its 
shape and outline as it glided past—ao tall, 
gaunt figure apparently shrouded in a cloak ; 
:..ina moment it was lost in the surrounding 
blackness, then I heard the unused door 
softly swing to on its rusty hinges. That was 
quite enough! I turned and fled. 

“ Well!" cried Fraser, whom I encoun- 
tered in the path, the box of fireworks in his 
arms ; *t have you found the spade?” 

“No,” I gasped. ‘Oh, Fraser, I’ve seen 
something! I really believe it was the 
ghost !’” 

My companion was too intent upon the 
business in hand to take much notice of my 
reply. 

“Ghost ! Rubbish!’ he answered. “ Why 
didn’t you bring the spade, you young fool? 
Here, hold these, I'll fetch it.” 

He hurried across the garden, and was 
back again in a few moments. 

“Did you see anything?’’ I faltered. 

“See anything? Of course not! You're 
such a little funk, you’d run away from your 
own shadow. Come on, it’s time we began.” 

The box of fireworks was deposited out of 
harm’s way in a corner of the playground, 
close to the grave of Mobsley’s mice. Mr. 
Soper was present, and gave the word to 
commence ; and after some discussion as to 
what should be let off first, we decided to 
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begin with the coloured fire. The green 
burnt splendidly, so did a box of red; the 
display promised to be a grand success. 
Fraser arranged a little mound of blue light 
in the shovel, and was just in the act of 
applying a match, when a thing happened 
which nearly startled us all out of our 
senses. In some unaccountable manner the 


whole stock of fireworks in the corner took 
fire, and went off together in a grand explo- 


“IT turned and fird.” 


sion. Talk about a set piece! the Crystal 
Palace was not in it! Before we knew what 
was happening, the air was full of crackers, 
squibs, and bursting “ flower-pots ”; rockets 
soared in the air, or whizzed past our heads ; 
and Roman candles stars banged against, 
and cannoned off the boarding. We filed 
back to the garden path for shelter. Mr. 
Soper stumbled, and “ Romulus” and Gale 
fell over him, while Wood never stopped 
running until he reached the stable. 

For quite a minute the banging and fizzing 
continued, and the playground seemed full 
of fire and smoke ; then there came a dread- 
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ful, melancholy silenc2 ; all our hardly saved 
pocket-money had been blazed away in that 
astonishing eruption. 

“ How could it have happened?” 

“A spark must have got amongst them,” 
said Mr. Soper. 

“Not it!” cried Fraser, who was almost 
sobbing with rage and disappointment. 
“They were yards away from that coloured 
fire, and it didn’t give off any sparks. Some 
one did it on purpose.” 

“ But no one was anywhere near there.”’ 

“T don’t care. It was done on purpose, I 
tell you. The beastly things could not have 
gone off of their own accord.” 

We returned tothe playground. A lantern 
which we meant to have used for lighting 
squibs at, was still burning on the iron seat. 
Fraser caught it up, and hurried away to 
examine the exploded magazine. The ground 
was strewn with exploded cases, and a lot of 
these still remained at the bottom of the 
blackened soap-box. 

Gale carefully picked them out, while 
Fraser stood by and held the lantern. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the latter suddenly. 
“What's that? .. . I say, you fellows... 
look here!” 

As he spoke, he held up the charred 
remains of two iusees. 

“That’s what did it!” cried Fraser 
excitedly. ‘Some one struck these things, 
and dropped them over the boarding into the 
box when we weren't looking. The first one 
must have missed fire, but the next fell on 
the end of a squib or something, and that eet 
the whole lot going.” 

There was ao moment's 
“ Romulus ” spoke: 

“T say, where are Simpson and Bow- 
den vey 3 

The effect of this remark was simply 
electrical; a general rush was made for the 
garden path. Mobsley alone lingered for a 
moment in the playground. He picked up 
the two burnt fusees which Fraser had 
dropped, and carefully deposited them ina 
small tin box containing three pen-nibs and 
a fragment of peppermint. 

Then he smiled his ‘Great Serpent” 
smile. Anything in the shape of a mystery 
was meat and drink to Mobsley. 

(To be continued.) 


silence, then 
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zn. Owen, the respected principal of Grove 
College, was of a calm temperament, 
but he could not help showing a little sur- 
prise when Purser applied for leave to ‘go 
in” for the next Junior Cambridge Examina- 
tion. Purser was well-known in the school ; 
his exploits were of an audacious and 
ingenious character, but his worst enemies 
had never accused him of being a “sap” ; 
the technical local term for a boy who stuck 
to his books. 

However, it was not for the Doctor to dis- 
courage the aspirant for university honours, 
so after a few words of warning against 
idleness, end of encouragement to per- 
severance, Purser obtained permission to 
join the much-pitied, devoted band who 
were doomed to sacrifice themselves at the 
shrine of learning. 

But if the Doctor was surprised, what were 
Purser’s chums! Parser, of all boys in the 
world, to want to do a stroke more work 
than fear of consequences necessitated ! 
Surely he had Jost his senses 1 Kemp and 
Jeffreys told him so. Purser grinned. 


“UP FOR AN EXAM.” 


By Pau. Brake, 
Author of “Jack,” “ The Two Chums,” ete. 


“I think I shall get on all right,” he 
said. 

“But look at the way those chaps have to 
work,” expostulated Kemp; “ why, there's 
Mortimer never plays a game, and sits up 
every night to grind, and so do all the rest of 
them.” 

“I don’t mean to drop cricket,” said 
Purser ; “one must keep oneself in form.” 

But his chums couldn't understand it, and 
at last Jeffreys ventured the suggestion that 
there was something behind it all. 

Then Purser became confidential. He 
was very fond of reading, of a sort, and had 
just had lent him three of Kingston’s and 
Ballantyne’s tales, with a promise of more. 
Now, what with ordinary school, prepara- 
tion, games, punishments, and mischief 
generally, he had no time for reading. He 
‘was never sleepy when he was driven off to 
bed at eight with the other boys, and would 
willingly have read in his bed, but the 
absurd rule about turning out the lights at 
half-past eight prevented him. Now, 
Martin, Geard, and the other fellows who 


were “up” for examinations of different 
sorts, were allowed to sit up for an hour or 
more for study, so-— 

There was no need to explain further. 
Kemp and Jeffreys grasped the idea at once, 
and could not sufficiently admire the 
sagacity of their fellow-scholar. All doubt 
of his sanity passed away at once. 

“T shall go in for the Cambridge, too,” 
said Kemp decisively. 

“So shall I,” added Jeffreys. 

Purser began to fear he had been over- 
confidential ; but it was too late now, so he 
contented himself with binding them to 
secrecy. That same day Kemp and Jeffreys 
made their application to the Doctor, whose 
surprise had now changed to wonder; he 
began to feel some doubt of his own fore- 
sight in not having hitherto recogniced any 
indication of love of learning in the three 
young rascals now so eager to distinguish 
themselves. 

The boys had the grace at first to make 
some sort of pretence of application, but it 
did not last long. Purser went so far as to 
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carry a Latin Grammar in his pocket, from 
the top of which it protruded conspicuously ; 
but no one was deceived. Mortimer, the 
monitor who was going up for matriculation, 
did a little growling at first about “half 
the school being allowed to sit up now,” 
but the three youngsters were quiet enough 
and disturbed no one, so he ceased to 
grumble. 

The boys thought their dodge a great 
success. Purser made immense progress 
with his story, which he had carefully in- 
serted in the cover of an old French 
Grammar. The other two found that the 
extra hour was a most convenient time for 
doing their impositions, writing letters, 
reading magazines, or, in fact, doing any- 
thing for which they had lacked leisure 
during the day. They took care to sit at a 
good distance from Mortimer, who was 
supposed to keep order, and so long as they 
were quiet he was too absorbed in his own 
studies to interfere with them. 

Before long, Kemp and Jeffreys began to 
play draughts together, which Purser dis- 
approved of, because he wanted to play too. 
He was particularly upset one evening 
about it, as he had finished his book and 
couldn’t get hold of another. Moreover, he 
was sleepy after a hard afternoon’s cricket, 
and would willingly have gone to bed, but 
that he couldn’t do. So he got out a chess- 
board, and began playing a game by himself, 
concealed by the flap of a desk. He became 
very absorbed over this, for it became a 
tough fight; every move that white made 
black was able to parry, because he couldn’t 
help being aware of the ultimate aims of his 
opponent. So engrossed was Purser in this 
attempt to circumvent himself that he did 
not hear the door open, nor did he look up 
even when he heard approaching footsteps; 
he thought it was merely some boy crossing 
the room to get a dictionary. But it 
happened to be the Doctor. 

This time it was Purser’s turn to be sur- 
prised. Butif the Doctor’s presence made 
him wonder, the Doctor’s conduct made him 
wonder more. The great man glanced at 
the board, smiled, and passed on. 

Purser talked over the puzzle with Kemp 
afterwards, and naturally they came toa totally 
erroneous conclusion as to the Doctor's 
motives. 

“He knew he couldn’t punish me, because 
it wasn’t in the school hours,” said Purser, 
“so he pretended not to see.” 

“Perhaps he’s fond of a game of chess 
himself,” suggested Kemp. 

“J believe I could lick him at it,” said 
Purser. Why he should believe it he would 
have been puzzled to explain. 

Purser would have been more acquainted 
with the Doctor’s motives, had he heard a 
short conversation between the master and 
Mortimer the monitor that night. 

“Does Purser work steadily in the 
evenings?” asked the Doctor. 

“I believe so, sir; he’s quiet enough, at 
any rate.” 

“ He was playing chess to-night I noticed. 
I hear he’s very lazy in his school classes ; 
so keep an eye on him, and if he doesn't 
work hard in the evenings don’t let him sit 
up any longer. I don’t want boys to go up 
for an examination and bring discredit on 
the school by failure.” 

Mortimer promised to keep a watch on the 
delinquent. It so happened that Kemp and 
Jeffreys had escaped the Doctor’s notice, but 
they had had a fright, and now took every 
precaution against further discovery. Purser, 
on the other hand, argued that the Doctor 
would not possibly’ pay another visit for a 
long time, so gave himself greater liberty 
than usual. The natural result was that 
Mortimer soon discovered that his studying 
was a sham. The story tumbled out of the 
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dictionary cover, and the uplifted desk lid 
concealed a game of draughts in progress. 

Mortimer contented himself with sweeping 
the draughts away, and boxing Purser’s ears 
in a paternal sort of way. 

“ Off you go to bed, you little nuisance,” 
he said ashe finished his discipline, “and 
don’t let me see any more of your staying 
up of a night.” 

“But [I'm going up for the Cambridge 
Junior,” pleaded Purser. 

“T fancy you aren’t,” was the reply; ‘ but 
if you’ve any doubt about it, I should see the 
Doctor if I were you.” 

Purser was unwise enough to follow 
Mortimer’s ironical advice; he interviewed 
the Doctor, and afterwards regretted it. The 
net result was that his name was struck off 
the list of those who were to bring honour to 
the school; poor Purser sank back into the 
ranks of the common herd. 

He was immensely annoyed. He had 
enjoyed the dignity of sitting up late, and the 
pleasure of doing no work in return for the 
privilege, and now he burned for vengeance 
on somebody. He would have liked to kick 
the Doctor, but that gratification was beyond 
the bounds of anything but imagination, so 
he looked around for some one else whom he 
could “ take it out of.” 

Kemp was a handy victim. He had made 
himself obnoxious by jeering at Purscr for 
being sent to bed early like a baby. Now 
Kemp had no more right to sit up than 
Purser ; in fact, if it hadn’t been for Kemp's 
bad example Purser would never have played 
that game of chess which was the cause of 
all the trouble. Moreover, considering that 
the original idea of sitting up was entirely 
Purser’s, it seemed very hard that he should 
not benefit by it, and that Kemp should poke 
fun at him into the bargain. 

However, Kemp was too big for Purser to 
lick except at great risk, so he had to con- 
tent himself with making things uncomfort- 
able for him when he came to bed after an 
hour’s pleasant reading downstairs. Three 
nights running he tripped him up by strings 
tied from bed to bed ; the victim more furious 
each time, for he couldnot tell who had set the 
trap. Purser’s appetite for revenge grew by 
what it fed on, and he soon became tired of 
such a simple trick as sending Kemp sprawl- 
ing. No, he would invent something novel, 
something startling. 

After a day’s cogitation he elucidated a 
plan which seemed to meet the case. Leading 
to the bedrooms was a corridor in which two 
gas jets were ‘kept burning till the house- 
master made his final round on going to bed 
about eleven. One jet was nearly opposite 
the door of Kemp's bedroom. Purser managed 
with great trouble to rig up an apparatus 
made of string and a piece of stick, by means 
of which he could turn out this jet from a 
distance by pulling a string. 

His idea was to wait till Kemp was alone 
in the corridor, and then suddenly to ex- 
tinguish the gas as he approached it. Kemp 
was none too fond of negotiating the corridor, 
as assaults were frequent; he used to creep 
along as quietly as he could to gain his room 
unheard : the sight of the gas going out ought 
to give him a shock with a vengeance. 

But there would be no fun in frightening 
him unless his terror could be witnessed. 
Purser surveyed the ground, and found a 
hiding-place for himself between two ward- 
robes standing in the wide corridor. Here 
he placed himself, string in hand, on the 
night when his preparations were complete. 

Unfortunately (for Purser) Kemp came up 
that night in company with several fellows, 
so Purser’s little scheme had to be postponed, 
nor did the next night bring better luck. 
One or two boys. however, must have caught 
sight of Purser in his night-shirt wandering 
about in the dim light, and one timid urchin 


hed been frightened, and said he'd seena 
ghost. The youngster slept in Mortimer’s 
room, and some one told the monitor about it. 
Of course he laughed, which the small boy 
thought very bold of him. 

Purser was too anxious to try the effect 
of his apparatus to postpone further his 
experiment. Telling the fellows in his room 
«he was going to make some one jump, to- 
night *—Kemp by preference—he shuffled on 
his slippers and trousers, and crept out to his 
hiding-place. 

He had scarcely seen that everything was 
in working order when he heard footsteps 
approaching. ‘They were heavier than Kemp's, 
and Purser for a bricf moment hesitated 
whether he should retreat to bed or not. The 
hesitation was fatal; he was too late. All he 
could do was to flatten himself against the 
wall between the wardrobes; for the further 
gas jet revealed that not Kemp but Mortimer 
was the first to come upstairs on this occasion. 

The string dropped from Purser’s fingers : 
he would have risked a good deal to give 
Mortimer a fright, but the probability of 
detection was too great, and Mortimer’s 
power of revenge too vast, to be invited un- 
necessarily. Purser could only hope that he 
might remain unseen. But the hope was 
fallacious; Mortimer opened the first ward- 
robe to get out a coat he wanted next morn- 
ing, and, as he shut the door, caught sight of 
the white-robed Purser. 

It gave Mortimer a shock for a moment, 
and he stepped quickly back. Then, just as 
he was about to seize the youngster’s arm 
and administer “toko” to him for giving 
him a fright, he saw, to his surprise, Purser 
glide slowly from his place of concealment, 
and go down the passage away from his 
yoom. 

“Where on earth——” began Mortimer, 
but he checked himself suddenly. Purser 
gave no sign, but walked quietly on. Morti- 
mer silently followed him. 

“So that’s it!” said Mortimer to himself. 
“ I didn’t know we had a somnambulist on 
the premises. Lucky I didn’t wake him up 
too suddenly. This explains the ghost that 
little Spooner saw last night. Where is the 
fellow going now?” 

Where indeed? Never had Purser’s inge- 
nuity been put to a severer test than when he 
saw Mortimer within a foot of him with dis- 
covery certain ; never had he so triumphantly 
extricated himself from an awkward position. 
The idea of pretending to be a sleep-walker 
flashed into his brain, and, as Mortimer shut 
the wardrobe door, he stalked slowly past 
him, his eyes wide open, but apparently see- 
ing nothing. 

Now he had his revenge on Mortimer for 
sending him to bed early. He would lead 
him a dance! The only drawback to the fun 
was that he wouldn’t be able to tell him 
afterwards what a fool he had made of him. 

The pretended sleep-walker heard the 
monitor stalking quietly afterhim. Mortimer 
was afraid to stop him, for fear of waking 
him too suddenly, which, he had heard, was 
dangerous. He could only follow him to see 
that he did not come to grief. Purser soon 
reached the stairs, and began to descend ; 
then put his leg over the banisters as if about 
to walk into space. Mortimer hurriedly put 
his hand on hisarm. Purser stopped, but took 
no further notice. He withdrew his leg, and 
slowly mounted the stairs again. Then sud- 
denly he got astride the banisters and slid 
down to the landing. 

Mortimer was after him like a shot, 
immensely relieved to find the youngster 
unhurt. Purser now thought it was time to 
end his excursion, as he heard other boys 
coming along the lower corridor ; so, stall 
ignoring Mortimer's presence, he walked 
slowly towards his room. 

Mortimer followed him to see him safely 
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into bed. Purser was a trifle uneasy to find 
Mortimer so close on his heels, but there 
was no help for it. 

The room was dim, the only light being 
the glimmer which could come from the 
corridor. 

“Is that you, Purser?” asked a boy 
v. Of course there was no reply, but 
s identity could not be doubtful when it 
was seen into which bed he crept. 

“Did you give Kemp a good shock?” 
asked the seme inquirer. 

Purser remained dumb, but Mortimer 
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tH was more sable in colour than the 
veriest Ethiopian, although bred and 
born in one of the fairest counties in all fair 
England. 
commonplace way enough. An old Crimean 
veteran, to whom I had been of some little 
service, made over poor Jack’s little black 
body, with best wishes, to me one fine 
morning in August. Jack was sitting on the 
back of the old soldier 
as I made a grab at his little carcass he 


yelled out, “ You-—-” The missing word 
is the cognomen of a disreputable personage, 


whom I shull designate as Diabolus. 


But Jack was powerless, and in a very few 


minutes was transferred to his new lodgings. 
Of ecurse Jack was only a jackdaw, of about 
five months’ existence when I made 
acquaintance. He was—I write it 

sorrow, for he is now non 


“How! how!” 


s ldier's ownership having been a bull-terrier 
pup. 


“ He’s a good ’un, sir,” said the old soldier, 
as he paid his adieus to Jack, “but he’s a 
dreadful thief, and can drink any amount of 


beer.” 


I was inexpressibly shocked at the latter 
statement, but I took courage when I reflected 
that my entire household were teetotallers, 
and that his depraved taste would find no 


encouragement in his new home. 


When I got him indoors I placed him on 


the table, at the same time saying soothingly, 
“Poor old Jack.” But Jack demonstrated 


in a very effective manner that he was quite 
young and active, for he espied the tabby 
cat sitting gracefully on the edge of my 
writing-desk, and making tracks for the 
feline, with outspread wings, before we could 
masses of tabby fur 


speak or interfere, 
were floating gracefully through the room. 
The poor cat, terrified almost to death, 
gave vent to most diabolical ear-splitting cries, 
and finally made its exit through the half- 
open window. 
No sooner had puss disappeared than Jack, 


with a knowing jerk of his head to the 


right, looked at us, and winked his bright 
little eye, as much as to say. ‘‘ Not bad for a 
start,eh? I’m boss of the show now.” 

The cat was not in evidence for nearly a 
week, and we thought she had made her 
exit from this world, and were about to fill 
up the vacancy, when, one morning, she 
crawled in looking half dead, and nearly 
worn to a skeleton. 

Jack maintained his position as first 


I made his acquaintance in a 


armchair, and 


his 
with 
est—one of 
the finest of his tribe, and his pert little 
figure was as well set up as the smartest 
soldier who ever paraded ona drill-ground. 
His first salutation to my household was, 
this no doubt being, a 
corruption, or rather imitation, of “ Bow- 
wow!’’ his companion while in the old 
Y perfect, and for a few weeks he used to 
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didn’t. He turned sharply to the sicepy 
questioner. “Is that you, Jenkins?” 

“Yes, Mortimer.” Purser began to quake. 

“When did Purscr go out of the room ?” 

“ About five minutes ago.” 

“Was he awake?” 

There was no need to answer: Purser 
betrayed himself by the intensity of his 
efforts to pretend unconsciousness. Mor- 
timer saw how he had been fooled, and 
Purser trembled. 

“Come out of that, you young shaver,” 
roared Mortimer, whipping off the sheets. 


POOR JACK. 
By Wititiam Jounston, 


Author of “ Judkin's Art Adventure,” ete. 


favourite, and the pair eventually became 
great friends. I think the bird only meant 
to assert his authority, because, until the 
latter’s death, cat and jackdaw always took 
their meals from the same plate at the same 
time; Jack of course coming in for first 
share, and picking out with great discrimi- 
nation all the prime tit-bits. 

Among my other pets were a pair of 
beautiful rough-haired guinea-pigs. These 
Jack could not tolerate, and every time they 
were brought into the honse for a five- 
minutes’ scamper he was very much in 
evidence. 

One day he fairly cornered one of the 
pigs, and the squeals of the little animal 
showed that it was recciving maltreatment 
at the hands, or rather the c!aws and beak, of 
the little blackamoor. 

The poor little pig’s ear was bleeding 
profuseiy, and but for timely aid it would 
have fared very badly. ’ 

Within a week Jack was as intimate with 
the members of the household as if he had 
been part and parcel of the establishment 
for years. 

His early education had been rather im- 


shock the ladies of the household by yelling 
outonall possible occasions, “ You Diabolus!” 
Then he ceased to remember the obnoxious 
word, and his behaviour and language were 
everything that could be desired. 

I was priding myself on this elimination 
of bad language from Jack’s vocabulary, 
when one day my sense of propriety got a 
severe shock. A fussy old lady once called 
at my house. Of course she was invited in 
by my wife, and a little chat on parochial 
matters ensued. Now this lady has a 
most saturnine aspect and very priggish 
manners, and during a lull in the conversa- 
tion Master John mounted the table, and 
placing his little head a few inches from the 
saturnine lady's nose, after surveying her 
calmly for a few moments, shrieked out, 
“ How! how! You——-’’ I am afraid that the 
whole of my household went down ninety- 
nine per cent. in the good lady’s estimation 
after this little episode, and it was certainly 
some minutes before we recovered our equa- 
nimity. I endeavoured to smooth matters 
over by explaining to our visitor the rather 
unwholesome surroundings ot Jack's early 
life, and I think a cup of tea squared the 
matter. 

Jack's greatest delight was in having o 
bath. A dish of water was placed out in the 
garden every morning, and Jack knew the 
time to a minute when his ablution was due. 
It was a treat to see him march out of the 
house after the servant, as she carried his 
water to the dish. Jack would take a few 
preliminary circular tours round the vessel, 


Picking up 8 handy slipper, he caught the 
somnambulist by the shoulder end turned 
him over. Purser took some time to cool 
down after the monitor had done. 

However, he played his giani gas trick on 
Kemp the next night, and made him bolt as 
if he had been shot; so life was once more 
worth living to the ingenious Purser—at 
least until Kemp discovered who had 
frightened him. The great question 
whether he could lick Purser was then 
settled summarily, and Purser was not the 
conqueror. 


as he gauged the quantity of water; then he 
would hop lightly on the edge, and the next 
moment be scattering the water in all direc- 
tions. After draining the dish, he usually 
spent an hour in an apple-tree, drying his 
feathers, and calling out “ How! how!” 

His wings were uncut, and he could fly as 
well as the wildest of histribe. Yet, although 
he had the utmost liberty, he never attempted 
to fly away. He had a strong partiality for 
the dinner hour, and the rattling of the 
plates was to him quite as effective a signal 
as the bugle is to a soldier. He was never 
once absent from dinner, wet or fine. 

He was extremely partial to potatoes and 
cooked meat, and if no one was looking 
generally used to help himself. At tea time 
he would watch his mistress, and after table 
was laid for tea, if no one was watching, 
the cream-jug would specdily be emptied of 
its contents. Sugar he had equal par- 
tiality for, and if he could get a piece in a 
surreptitious way he enjoyed it so much the 
better. 

My eldest boy, who was a pupil at a large 
school in a neighbouring town, was an ~ 
especial favourite with the bird. Jack would 
go into cestasies of delight whenever the boy 
returned from school, and, strange as it may 
appear, he began at last to know the boy’s 
footsteps, and long before the latter came in 
sight Jack would delightedly cry out, * Hallo! 
how! how!” 

The other children might pass in and out 
all day long—not the slightest notice would 
Jack pay, not a sound would come from his 
hoarse little throat. But so sure as the clock 
struck five, so surely would Jack straighten 
his feathers and perk his little head to the 
left, and as the well-known footsteps sounded 
on the gravel path, the schoolboy was always 
greeted with a bright “Hallo! how! how!” 

He had a sneaking sort of kindness for me, 
his master, but, strange to say, the hand 
which fed him was utterly ignored. He was 
nothing if not in mischief. He had an 
extreme partiality for thimbles and rings. 
You might hide a thimble where you liked, 
Jack could find it. He delighted to empty a 
box of matches, first opening the box and 
then slowly and deliberately placing the 
matches one by one on the table. 

He must have been of a literary turn of 
mind, because his favourite position at night 
was the edge of my writing-desk. The only 
objection to jackdaws is they are not so clean 
as they might be, but we took every precau- 
tion we could, and reduced the evil to a 
minimum. 

Very often, long after the rest of the house- 
hold had retired, I have been seated at my 
desk trying to reel off an article for some 
educational paper, Jack all the while steadily 
regarding the movements of my pen with 


evident interest, and every now and then 
giving me an approving look, as much as to 
say, “ Go on, old boy, you'll finish some time 
ere morning.” 

Ithink he had a desperate hatred for all 
MSS. destined for the “B.O.P.” I will 
illustrate this by an example. 

One evening, about nine o'clock, I had 
finished a piece of manuscript intended for 
the “B.O.P.” It was about a fellow’s dog, 
and I rather prided myself on the fact that it 
was well written. I thought I would stretch 
my legs in the garden for a few minutes, 
have a look at the stars,and a smoke. I did 
the three things, leaving Jack custodian of 
my desk, never dreaming but what he would 
keep an immovable watch over MS., etc. 

I returned in five minutes’ time, and the 
next few moments were spent in gazing upon 
the havoc and devastation which had been 
wrought in my short absence. The pages of 


wet him in an inn alone, 
"Twas wild and stormy weather; 
The inn was small, and we were thrown 
By cruel Fate together. 


He took me by the arm apart, 
And, ere I scented danger, 

Lo! I was having all his art 
Expounded by the stranger. 


He talked at length about the use 
Of sundry sorts of tackle, 

And kindly gave his valued views 
On black and yellow hackle. 


He asked which rivers I preferred ? 
And had I tried for grayling? 

But ere I'd time to say a word 
The man was off to whaling! 


He'd fished the Thames down to the Nore, 
And, falling into raptures, 

He told me anecdotes galore 
About his former captures. 


How he had hooked a monster dace 
While fishing down in Devon, 

Which interesting fact took place 
In April, ’eighty-seven. 
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MS. were torn into hundreds of fragments, 
and Jack, evidently not satisfied at the havoc 
he had already wrought, was printing im- 
pressions of his feet on the débris. Before 
doing this he had taken the precaution of 
upsetting the inkstand, and thus he had a 
ready-made marking pad to hand. 

Poor Jack ! how savage I felt! He no sooner 
saw me than he hopped back to his original 
perch, and calmly gasped, ‘‘ How! how!" 

Ascore of pages of the “B.O.P.” would 


not be sufficient to retail the doings of' 


Jack, but I must come toaclose. His end 
was very tragic, and it happened on a Friday 
morning. On that particular morning he 
had managed to smuggle himself into the 
drawing-room, and I found him sitting on 
the end of the piano. 

He flew at once on my shoulder and com- 
menced chattering in a way he had never 
done before. Taking him with me into what 
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we termed our living-room, I put off my 
slippers, and replaced them with my boots. 
Jack was very much engrossed with my boot- 
laces and kept biting them. He would not 
be repelled. When I came home from my 
professional duties at midday I found poor 
Jack a corpse. It was a very windy day,and 
his little drenched body was found floating 
on the top of the water in the water-butt. 
How he came to his end we shall never know. 
Possibly the wind blew him in. He had a 
royal funeral, and many were the tears shed 
by my children as they laid his little black 
body in the ground, encased in a ciger-box. 
While I write I can see his little grave 
covered with violets and primroses. A ten- 
pound note would not have bought him, and 
yet he was only ajackdaw. Poor old Jack ! 

Moral to readers of “ B.O.P.""— Never leave 
your water-butt uncovered if you keep a 
jackdaw ! 


ine A 


THE ANGLER. 
By G. K. MENzIEs. 


He told the customary tale 
With circumstances ample— 

What fisherman will ever fail 
To give you such a sample?-- 


How casting on the Tweed his fly, 
With very slender tackle, 

A giant salmon rose hard by 
And took his yellow hackle. 


He hooked the fish an hour ere noon, 
The sun was brightly shining, 

But ere he landed him, the mcon 
Was rapidly declining. 


He played him up, he played him down, 
He kept him going ever; 

He followed him from Melrose town 
Ten miles along the river. 


He told me every twist he took, 
Each turn and bend explaining, 
And vowed he sometimes thought the 
hook 
Would never stand the straining. 


At length the weary fish was caught, 
With ceaseless din and clatter ; 
And then, poor simpleton! I thought 
The man might cease his chatter. 


Delusion fond! Scarce had he slain 
His visionary salmon, 

Than he was plying me again 
Still faster with his gammon. 


He'd heard that there was splendid sport 
In Southern Carolina, 

Afforded by some fish—a sort 
Of salmon, only finer. 


He thought he’d run across and throw 
A cast or two next season— 

I warmly urged the man to go 
With every sort of reason. 


The sport, I said, was excellent 
As any yet invented, 

But still, the sooner that he went 
The better—and I meant it! 


The Yankee streams were overfished— 
He started at my warning, 

He’d go at once. I only wished 
He’d go that very morning. 


He thanked me with effusiveness 
For all my information, 

Whose only sources, I confess, 
Were my imagination. 


He then described me in return 
A fly of deadly power, 

Which suited river, loch, or burn, 
Wind, sunshine, calm, or shower. 


_ The wings were made of fincst hairs 


And feathers of a linnet— 
But stay! he had a few upstairs, 
He'd fetch them in a minute. 


Away he went. Behold, my chance! 
I gasped with satisfaction ; 

I cast around a hasty glance, 
Resolved on instant action. 


I stole on tiptoe from the room. 
I listened. Nothing stirring! 
The house was silent as a tomb, 

Save for a kitten purring. 


I seized my hat and waterproof, 
And hurried helter-skelter 

Far, far from the accureéd roof 
That gave that creature shelter. 


I wandered on in wind and rain— 
But what did weather matter? 

Better the storm than hear again 
That everlasting chatter. 


The rain had drenched me through and 
through 
Almost before I started ; 
But I returned not till I knew 
The angler had departed. 


I saw him leave the Griffin door, 
I watched him out of danger, 

And, thank my stars! I’ve never more 
Set eyes upon that stranger ! 
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SIR JOHN GILBERT, B.A. 


'Pne recent death of the veteran artist, Sir 

John Gilbert, n.4., p.R.w.s., removes from. 
amongst us undoubtedly one of the greatest 
as well as one of the best known and most 
popular artists of the century. In the earliest 
volumes of the “B.O.P.”’ were given more thdn 
one story illustrated by his talented pencil, 
and we feel that all our readers who can 
appreciate clever drawing may be glad now to 
see in our columns further specimens of his 
delightful work. 

Of all the artists we have known, Sir John 
was not only one of the most versatile, but 
the most rapid. Not a few of the striking 
illustrations which Mr. R. C. Woodville, for 
instance, has drawn for our pages have been 
done, under pressure of time, while our 
messenger waited; but with Sir John Gilbert, 
the speed in draughtsmanship was truly phe- 
nomenal. And then, too, he appeared to 
succeed equally in all he essayed—-black-and- 
white, water-colour, oil-painting. 

He was, it seems, entirely self-taught— 
more so than even George Cruikshank, whose 
father was his mentor. Yet in 1836, when he 
was only nineteen years of age, he exhibited 
his first water-colour at the Society of British 
Artists’ Gallery in Suffolk Street—a compo- 
sition representing the ‘Arrest of Lord 
Hastings by the Protector, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester.” And this by a mere lad! But 
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he dearly loved great historic 
scenes. Two years later he made 
his début in the Royal Academy, 
and in 1839 at the British Instita- 
tion, and from that moment his 
position was secure. 

But the unique greatness of his 
career was first really forced upon 
the public mind when he began his 
black-and-white work—his speed, 
his versatility, his unfailing re- 
sources, whatever the subject 
treated, being amongst the wonders 
of the time. 

Honours now be gan to fall upon 
himthickand fast. He was knighted 
in 1871, subsequently elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1876 became a full R.A. 
Many of his drawings he bestowed a 
few years ago on the City of London, 
at the Guildhall, and received in 
return the freedom of the City—the 
first artist ever so favoured in all 
the long roll of London’s honoured 
citizens. Take him for all in all, we 
shall hardly see his like again ; yet 
we hope that, amongst our“ B.0.P.” 
readers, are not a few who, striving 
to emulate such as he, will make a 
name for themselves in Art, as “our 
boys” are doing in all the other 
professions in all parts of the world. 


After the Battle. (Sy Sm Jons GILBERT, R.A.) 
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A™ boy may become strong if he goes the 

right way to work ; it is only a question 
of taking enough exercise, and exercise of the 
right kind. Not everyone will be able to 
perform Sandow's old feat of lifting an 


elephant, or be capable of breaking a chain 
that has previously stood a strain of four 
tons, as Samson does; anyone, however, 
may make a wonderful improvement in 
muscular strength by steady practice, and 
feats that now seem utterly impossible may, 
in six months, or less, be accomplished with 
ease. 

Under a competent instructor capital pro- 
gress can be made by using the ladders, 
ropes, and other appliances found in a good 
gymnasium, but there are thousands of boys 
who, for various reasons, are unable to avail 
themselves of the advantages of these places, 
and it is for them this article is written. 

With ® pair of dumb-bells weighing two 
pounds each, and the patience to learn and 
practise the exercises here given, the would- 
be Sandow is well on the road towards gain- 
ing the desired end. 

Take notice of the four following don'ts, 
and then start at once with the exercises. 
Don’t during the first week perform any 
exercise more than twelve times, or do the 
whole set oftener than oncea day. Later on 
the movements may be performed oftener, 
and after some months the weight of the 


Fig. B, 


bells may be increased. Don’t do the arm 
exercises alone and think the others are not 
important, or you will never be strong. 
Don't forget to grasp the bells tightly. Don’t 
continue the exercises after you feel tired. 
Exercise 1.—Stand up straight with the 
heels and knees together, and the shoulders 
and chin drawn back. This position is the 
starting one for all the exercises. Now raise 
the crms right and left, as shown in fig. a, 
then (1) lunge out to the left with the left 
tov, bend the arms, and bring the bells on 
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HOW TO DEVELOP sTRENGTH. 
By W. M. Vagpoy, M.B. C.P.E. 


to the shoulders (fig. s); and (2) return to 
position in fig. a. Afterwards lunge out to 
the right and bend the arms, then back 
again. These four movements are counted 


Fic. c. 


as one exercise, and should be performed 
twelve times. 

Exercise 2.—Turn the palms of the hands 
to the front, and bend the arms, one at a 
time, at the elbows, and bring the bells up- 


Fro. D. 


wards and forwards as far as they will go, as 
shown in fig. c. This, although a simple 
exercise, is capital for developing the upper 
arm. 

Ezercise 3.—From the position shown in 
fig. a, only with the palms to the front, begin 


Fie. & 


the following movements: (1) Bend the 
arms at the elbows and, without moving the 
upper arms, bring the bells forward until 
they almost touch the armpits ; (2) straighten 


the arms again and turn the palms upward; 
(3) bend the arms and bring the bells on to 
the shoulders as in fig. 8 (without, of course, 
moving the legs); and (4) straighten the 
arms once more. Repeat these four move- 


Fie. F. 
ments twelve times. This is another good 
arm-exercise. 

Exercise 4.—This will give the legs some 
work to do. Sink down, as in fig. p; then 
(1) lunge into the position shown in fig. B, by 
straightening the right leg and making a 
circle right and left with the bells on to the 
shoulders; (2) return to the squatting posi- 


Fig. a. 


tion and drop the arms by the side; 
(8) lunge to the right and bring bells on shoul- 
ders; and (4) return to the first position 
again, and repeat the movements in the 
same order. 

Exercise 5.—This is one of the exercises 
that benefit the trank muscles rather than 


those of the arms. Swing up the right bell 
above the head, as in fig. z, bending the body 
to the left ; then swing down the right bell, 
without bending the arm, and at the same 
time raise the left. Continue this alternate 


swinging of the arms, taking care to employ 
the body as well, and to look up always at 
the raised bell. 

Exercise 6.—Without bending the arms, 
raise them in front of the body till level with 
the shoulders; now (1) lunge out to the left, 
and at the same time open the arms right 
and left, as in fig. r; (2) close the feet and 
bring the arms together, keeping the latter 
still at the level of the shoulders ; (3) lunge 
to the right and open the arms as before; 
and (4) once ‘more close the feet and the 
arms. This exercise, if done smartly, is a 


good chest-opener. 

Exercise 7.—(1) Bend the legs and squat 
down until the heels almost touch the 
thighs and the bells rest upon the ground 
(fig. p) ; then (2) stretch out the legs to the 
rear until the position shown in fig. @ is 
reached ; (3) bring the feet between the 
hands again (fig. p); and (4) straighten the 
legs and stand erect. 

Exercise 8.—Place the arms as shown in 
fig. H ; now straighten the left arm above the 
head and bend the right till the bell is on 
the shoulder; then straighten the right arm 
and bend the left, and continue this alternate 
movement. 

Exercise 9.—Place the body in the position 
shown in fig. 6, and do as follows : (1) bend 
the arms and lower the body till the chest 
touches the ground ; and (2) resume the first 
position by pressing slowly up with the arms. 
This exercise you may not at first be able to 
accomplish twelve times in succession; if 
not, continue till tired. 
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LIFE IN A “CAPE MOUNTED 
RIFLEMEN” CAMP. 


By an Ex-MgMBER. 


URIXG the spring of 1801 I was appointed to Barcela 

Camp as private for police duty, and set off from 

my old camp in what is known in the O.M.R. as“ full 
war paint.” 

That is, I wore a tight-fitting black uniform and a 
heavy white helmet ; on the right side of my saddle 
hung a carbine, in front were strapped a top coat and 
half a patrol tent, whilst behind was a valise with the 
rest of my personal belougings. 

Thad bat a hazy ides as to where Barcela Camp 
might be; however, after going over a few hills, 

‘to get into the Kel Valley, and here a native 
pat me ona path which, after following the river for 
tome time, suddenly brought me in sight of the 


camp. 

Tbe sight was not imposing. Barcela Camp con- 
sistel of two rows of mud huts, with a large mess tent 
between them. The lower row of huts was nearly out 
of sight, being hidden by thick bushes. 

I was cordially welcomed by the sergeant, and haviog 
shaken hands all round, was taken to my hut, 

This particular hut bore the name of the “ Pirate's 
Den,” owing to the fact that the Inte occupier had 
been the proud ‘of a small collection of arms 
which he had hung up on the walls. It was also 
known as the “ Reptile House,” owing to the number 
of snakes which had been killed in it. However, it was 
at any rate water-tight, and that is saying a good deal 
for a Kaffr hut, 

Then my horse was kneo-haltered. This process con- 
sists of tying the rein or rope of the head-stall round the 
horse's knee, which prevents him breaking into any- 
thing quicker than a gentle trot. 

Barcela Camp ituated a short way from the Kel 
River ; behind the camp rose a large hill (called a 
mountain in South Africa), and as the Thomas River 
ivived the Kei, we were shut in betwixt them, and at 
those times when the rivera were unfordable our only 
means of communicating with the outside world was 
by = small footpath leading over the hills, 

On the following morning I was taken round the 
@rifta, or fords, by Robinson, the senior private of the 
camp. The first drift we visited was the main drift 
opposite the camp. I was shown that this drift could 
only be crossel by following an imaginary horse-shoe 
in the water. 

I was also shown the “marks” ; these are stones or 
stumps in the river-bed, which show the height of 
the water, and when a certain black stone inthe middle 
was covered with water, then I was told that it was 
impossible to cross dismounted without swimming. 

We then rode to the mouth of the Thomas River, and 
here I was shown another drift, which could only be 
crossed in an oblique direction. Other drifts had other 
peculiarities, which were all carefully explained to me, 
and then we rode back to camp for our midday lunch. 

I vow saw ali the members of the camp for the first 
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time. The camp was supposed to consist of a sergeant 
and eight privates, bat iu my time the privates had 
dwindled down to tive. 

Sergeant Haines, who was in command, was a “ good 
all-round" man: he was a smart soldier, an efficient. 
policeman, a good cricketer. aud a very fair (amateur) 
carpenter ; and above all these, he had the uncommon 
gift of being able to forget his official superiority when 

uty. 

The senior private—Robinson—was a son of a Colonel 
Robinson, a man well-known in the Imperial service, 
and the next private was a Loudon costermonger ; 80 
that there was at any rate a variety of tastes in our 
ranks, 

Rumour says that when this latter was enrolled, the 
following scene occurred in the orderly room at King 
Williamstown : 

Colonel.—* What is your trade or profession ?” 

Private Reade.—“ Commercial traveller.” 

Votce outside.—* In cat's meat, sir!" 

Everyone in camp hal a “boy,” or native servant, 
and the sergeant promised to get me a good native, one 
who had worked in the camp before, and who rejoiced in 
the name of Matchbox. 

By-and-by Matchbox made his appenrance, neatly 
dressed in a string of beads and a bit of aheep-skin. 

Matchbox, however, provel a good boy, and took 
excellent care cf my grey horse. We had no stable at 
this time : the horses were tied up under treex at night, 
and fed on “ mealies" or Indian corn. During the day 
they were out at gras3,and one native used to act as 
horse guard. 

It is difficalt for natives to prononnce Enropean 
names, and they generally give the whites names of 
their own. Here, our sergeant was known as 
“Numi,” the “ Bald-headed Une.” He alwayssaid the 
name meant “Criminal hunter,” but we knew}better ! 

Shortly after my arrival caine pay-day, theday on 
which the lieutenant in command of the districtarrives 
with the monthly pay for the station. 

A curious performance would then take place. We 
all “fell in” at the lower end of the camp, and the 
sergeant marched us by “ half-sections” to the upper 
end. Then we formed up in line and were dismissed, 
and went to our huts till called upon by name to receive 
our pay. 

This “ march past,” 1s we used to call it, was never 
omitted. I once asked the sergeant the reason for this 
performance, and he said, “It had always been tho 
custom!" Mounted revolver practice closed the day, 
and then the Heutenant moved on to the next camp, 
some twenty-fve miles away. 

Our messing arrangements were as follows : 

Once a month a waggonof provisions was despatched 
to us from St. Mark's (our nearest village), and after a 
journey of four or five days it reached the top of the 

11 on the opposite side of our river. 

Here the waggon off-loaded, as it was impossible 
even for a South African buck-waggon to go down the 
steep hill leading to the Kei River. Kuffir women car- 
ried our provisions across the river, but if it was very 
full, they often could not get across, and then the camp 
went hungry. 

On one occasion, after enduring a éiet of pumpkin 
for three days, our patience gave way, and the entire 
camp, except oue man, who could not swim, went down 
to the river, swam through, and returned the same way, 
with small’ bundles of food firmly strapped on our 
heals, 

Our mess hut was looked upon as a masterpiece of 
architecture in the wattle-and-daub style; it was ten 
feet high in the centre, and possessed two real windows 
and a Kuropean door. 

Our huts were not so ambitious ; they were made by 
native women of wattle and mud, and had dried grass 
roofs, Ten shillings was the price of a small hut ; for 
fifteen you could have a larger one. 

Our favourite amusement was bathing, and we were 
lucky in having » splendid bathing place—a large 
smooth stretch on the Kei. We sometimes tried a 
game of water polo, but so many balls floated away 
down the river that we had to give it up. On one 
occasion one of the horaes entered rather too freely into 
the spirit of the game, and bit one of the players on 
the opposite side, who happened to be “dismounted 
protem."! 

Buck-shooting-was also a favourite pastime, and very 
useful for replenishing our larder. 

Games filled up our evenings, and we usually played 
five rubbers before going to bed. 

One of our duties was to see that no native smuggled 
any spirits across the Kei, and we had to keep a very 
sharp look-out, as they were up to all sorts of dodges, 
‘One young co‘oured lady attempted to cross the river 
with a pumpkin on her head, which pampkin was 
found to have # round hole cut in the top, through 
which a bottle of brandy was inserted. The cut out 
piece was then replaced, and it was hoped that the 
device would have passed unnoticed. 

‘Express riding was perhaps our principal duty at this 
camp. Telegraph-wires were then almost unknown in 
the eastern parts of Cape Colony, and the only method 
the Government had of communicating with a distant 
camp or magistmcy was by express riders, who were 
always supplied by the C M.R, 

Express riding was one of the few occasions on 
which we wore uniform ; this was because it was con- 
sidered a military and not a police duty. Barcela was 
on an express route, and we would often have to carry 
a despatch to the next camp, come twenty-five miles 
away, whence a fresh man and horse would take 
it on another stage, and In this way a despatch would 
often pass through half-a-dozen hands before reaching 
its destination, 

We had also two sorts of patrols—.“ district patrol” 
on our own side of the river, and, what we far preferred, 
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Patrol on the other side of the Kei, in search of some 
native who was * wanted.” 

These patrols we would often extend for a fortnight 
or #0, taking the opportunity of visiting other camps, 
gome seventy miles away, 

The great charm of the C.M.R. life on police duty 
was the constant change it offered One day we 
acted as escort to the Governor, and the next wo 
might be sent up country to follow the traces of an 
escaped privoner. Besides the change, there was such 
good fellowship amongst the members that I look buck 
on the years I spent in the C.M.R. with unnlloyed 
pleasure. G. BULLEY. 
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FIVE FAMOUS CYCLE RIDES. 


Iris thought that the accompanying diagram will 
serve at w glance to show the many “BOP.” readers 
who take an interest in cycling the wonderful pi ogress 
that has been made in twenty-four-lour track records 
since the tirst In 1892, 

Some weeks ago, as my readers are doubtless now well 
aware, M. Cordaug, the modern “Flying Dutcbwat 
broke all previous records by fifty-one (51) miles. In'a 
far clearer an more compretensive manner than 
could be done by figures, the black column marked a 
shows his spiendid performance. 


—— 


A B c 


The next column, B, represents the French rider 
Huret’s big ride, and world’s record for twenty-four 
hours, until so mercilessly shattered by the afore- 
mentioned. 

We now turn to F. W. Shorland, who made the first 
Cuea Cup his own by winning tie race three times, 
which he did consecutively, viz. 18¥2-3-4, These rides 
are represented by columns R D and c respectively, the 
first being accomplished on a frout-driving machine. * 

It {s needless to say more, though, in conclusici 
may be mentioned that the horizontal lines dra 
across the diagram are placed at distances equalling 
fifty miles, D. W. Gawx. 
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FUNNY-—I8 IT NOTP 


Curtovat.y worded advertisements that are funny 
without {ntent are not uncommon in the London 
Papers. A periodical offered a prize the other day for 
the best collection of such announcements, and the fol- 
lowing {s the result : “ A lady wants to cell her piano 
as she is going abroad in a strong iron frame.” * Fur- 
nished apartments suitable for a yentleman with 
folding doors,” “Wanted a room by two gentlemen 
abont thirty feet long and twenty feet broad.” “ Lost, 
a collie dog by 8 man on Saturday answering Jin 
with a brass collar round his neck and muzzle.” “A 
boy wanted who can open oysters with references.” 
“Bull-dog for sale; will eat anything, very fond of 
children.” “ Wanted, an organist and a boy to blow 
the anme.” “Wanted, a boy to be partly outside and. 
partlp behind the counter.” “Lost, near Highgate 
Archway, an umbrella belonging to @ geutleman with 
@ bent riband a bone handle.” “To be disposed of, a 
mail phaeton, the property of @ gentleman with a move- 
able headpiece as good as new.” 


A Scnscripe.— Lay the linen on ade 
tack it down, stretehing it as you do 
half dry, paste it all over liglitly and evenly ; wet the 
back of the map, so as to take ont the creases, and 
lay it on the parted linen ; next day give it a coat of 
size ; the following day varnish it. 

M. B. (Stoke)—The regulations regarding Factory 
Ynspectors are obtainable from the Home Office. 


EioutT Years’ Rxapen.—The initials of the learned 
‘societies do not signify degrees, Membership of all 
is obtained by election, the candidate being proposed 
from persouul knowledge. 


BrotuEr FRED.—The duties of a stewardess are much 
the same as thow of a chambermaid. We know of 
no book. The best way is to apply direct to the 
company. 

R. ¥.S,—“ Through the Darkness" was by Mr. David 
Ker. "The Last of the Paladins” was a translation 
from Deslys. Neither of the stories lms yet been issued 
in book form : they can only beread In the “ B.O.P." 
volume they appeared in. 


H.G. R.—Apply at the Cape Colony Office in Victoria 
Stree 

W. G. M.—You might find something to suit you 
in Mr. Alexander's books on Physical Training. 
Write to Philip & Sons, Fleet Street, for list. 


©. KEAnsLry.--Silver pennies are worth from a shilling 
‘to hmlf-a-crown, according to the state of preserva- 
tion. 

A.A. W. and L. H. T.—The twopenny-piece was struck 
in 1797, and all the specimens we lave seen bear that 
date. As the coin weighed two ounces, it is not 
like'y to have been popular, and one issue was prob- 
ably enoazh, In good preservation it is worth four 
or five shillings. 


Lonetimr Reaner.—You can get a “ Guide to the Civil 
Service" from any bookseller. We have given the 


titles of the chief books several times recently. 


E.R.and Warrixc,—You might get Davi 
Painting. 


son's “ House 
published by Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


Pappy.—The people who sell postage-stamps buy 
postaye-stamps ; and the only thing we can say is, look 
at the advertisements in our monthly parts. 


‘A. Ancuir.—The clerks in the Army are all men who 
have cerved inthe ranks. and the only way to get 
such an appointment isto enlist and take your chance 
—which is somewhat a remote one, 


Brisv.—You would have a difficulty owing to your 
age ; but there are cases in which apprentices of full 
age Lave been taken, It is not necessary for you to 
be an apprentice ; you might. get atloat as an ordi- 
nary seaman, All you want is sea-time. Try some 
such book as Todd and Whall's “Seamanship,” or 
some other modern boul on the subject. 


E. M. (Hants).—Yee, he is quite eligible to take part in 
‘all our competitions. 


A Truce Reaper (A. Delley).—1. No, cer 
railway track is not “ bound to be round,” 5 
have it straight : but, of course, then you will have to 
take off the car when it gets to the end and start it 
at the beginning acain, 2. No, there is no wire from. 
the battery to the car, It gets the electric current 
from the rails. 3, The ingredients in the battery 
jars are merely a“ sattrated ” solution of bichromate 

“ash ¢that is as strong as it can be made) to 
“+, sunce of strong sulphuric acid has been 
rroportion of one ounce to each pint of 
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I, T.—No, the articles are not yet republished in 
book form, but will be eventually. Did you 'cave your 
paper long cnongh int ing bath ? All prints on 
P.U.P, go yellow to start with, but regain their tone 
and beconie purple in a short time. 

y stain are probably 
the prints about sti- 
are toning. It this is not it, 
The cost of coil woukl 
according to how large 
on di 
the 


ficiently whi 
the makers of the paper. 
be about from £1 1s, to £ 
a coil it was, and how much of the worl 
yourself. You can get tubes of varying. pri 
Dest are usually £1 $3.- or tere. 


Meppren.--The length from 4 to p in your clevation 
drawing is 1i inch, From # to D is just about half 
fan inch, In the plan the distance from A to Fis 
qin. 

H.W. H.—You can only fix the image by soaking the 
paper for about ten minutes in the usual photegraphic 
fixing bath, This is composed of hy posulphite of soda 
1 onnee, water 10 ounces, But they will go a 
unpleasant colour in the fixing bath, to avoid whic! 
your only plan would be to tone them first 
immersion in a bath composed of chloride of gold 
grains, sulphocyanide of ammonium 30° grait 
Sater 16 ounces, They are left in this till they get 
f brownish purple, and then transferred to the fixing 
bath, This fornlnis for the [ford P.O.P, We think 

ar priut is om that or simular paper. 


T" (Clifton).—The articles on how to make a simple 
telephone were in our weekly parts for July 22 and 
9, and Sept. 2and 9, 1X98 (numbers 758, 759: 764, 
765. It is against our usual rule to reply by post. 


Witriast YATES.—1. We don't understand what you 
mean by “the best couductors of electricity"; all 
metals are conductors, brass, iron, ete. 2. There has 
een a lot about it in the current volume of the 
“English Mechanic,” we believe. You could get 
details from the editor of that paper. 


W. A.—The sulphuric acidjincreases the current, which 
would be weak without it, but would probably last 
rather longer. We never had quite such an 
experience as yours, and do not know what the 
brown stuff can be—it must be some salt of chromium, 

agine. If you used the light often during the 

week it probably lasted as long as it will. We are 
afraid there is no really satisfactory battery for 
electric lighting for any length of time. 

J. F.L. Forapy.—We have sent on your letter to the 
Scoretary of the Club. We know the Club existed, 
but we cannot be responsible fur his behaviour, 


b dyabig waig.—I. The cost of working conld be easily 
‘eortained by running it for one day, carefully 
heasuring the quantity used. 2 Yes, we should 
think so. 8, Cannot tell you the cost of the ae- 
cumulators ; it is a matter of experiment as to spevd. 
4. Several hours. 


Ose or oR Bors.—Place a small stick of phosphorus 


in the of (not sulphur, as you suggest), and shake 
the bottle before removing the cork when the light is 
required, ani recork direetly after, and don't more 
than half fill the bottle with oil, so as to allow space 
for air. 


Riper (Rock Ferry).—If tke facts are as you state 
them, our answer is most certainly not. 

W. A. M. (Anerley).—1. In our “ Indoor Games,” ete., 
Wwe have treated’ pretty fully on draughts, We may 
have more games by-and-by, 2 Y 


V. Depwax.—You are mistaken altogether. Under- 
writers are not curried on beard ship; they are the 
insurance people at Lloyd's If you mean writers, 
none are carried in the Merchant service. 
regan to the Navy, you should consult the Quarterly 
Navy List. 

Exams.—Which do you mean? There are quite 
dozen in the G.P.0. Whatever it may be, boy clerk 
or what not, you get the particulars from the Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission. The notice is gener- 
ally put up at the Post-Uffices, so that you ought to 
see for yourself. 

M. B. Sacypers.—The article on building a canvas 
canoe is out of print in its original form, but is now 
re-issued in parts 6 and 7 of our “ Indoor Games.” 


Bitty S.—A private eoldier can rise to be a field-mar- 
shal, but it is a long road to travel. Asa matter of 
fact, several generals could be mentioned who have 
risen from the ranks ; bat you must remember there 
are examinations all the Way along from corpora! to 
captain. 

Axyous C.—There is McKnight's Model Dockyard in 
Glasgow, at 24 Argyll Arcade, where you would prob- 
ably get the engine fittings. as they make a specialty 
of that sort of thing. It would cost. you less ty ran 
into Glasgow and buy them than to have them sent 
from Loudon. 


yet the papers regarding 
th-West Police by written application 
te the High Commissioner for Canada, Victoria 
street, Westiniuster, 

sheer pkin of the boat from the 
awnwards, and cat a pieve of thin boars 
or eariheard to the same outline. Drive a bradawl 
tnrozh it close te the top corner at the bow and les 
it hang ; mark where the perpendicular euts it, then 
make another hole at the other end of the waterline 
let it hang from that; mark where the perpen- 
cuts it; and the centre of lateral resi 
pe where the perpendieulars cross, Thi 
uh fur all practical purpose 


r cr the article on model yacht building 
in Vol. XVI, in parts 191, 192, 193. 


¥F. B. P. (Toronto. 


he British Government did not 
help the Confederates, It was private individuals, 
one of Whose veswls escaped to sea owing to the 
ernment’s orders to stop her urriving too lite. 
Heuce the cuarye, and hence the arbitration. 


1.—Try “ Gur Country's Butterflies and Moth 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; there ix 1 
better illustrated book for identifying the lepido;~ 
tera. 


F. Woop and stnics.—Get the papers from the Hone 
OBice, and write for further intormation if you do net 
find what you want. 


A wortp-nE Loco, Stren. —Do the Cambridge cow 
first, nnd the practical one afterwards. In that way 
you will have two qualifications, one of which is net 
within everybody's reac 

W.E. Brows.---Messrs. Blackie & Sons, of Glasgow 
and Uli Bailey, E.v., supply the copybooks, Write 
to them for list. 


FW. ~-Surely, if you dig aot know who Jacobus 
might know who reigued in England in 


1. was, 

1686. 

W. Brextox.—1. We know of no special book on the 
building of racing rowing boats ; but there area few 
hints in Brickwood's *Boat-racing.” published at 
the Field Office. 2. It makes no difference whether 


LB y.—Tocls_and wood for fretwork are sold by 
Melhuizh, of 34 Fetter Lane. f 

8. CHarrLe,—Buy your varnish ready made. Making 
it isu very risky business. 


Epwanp.—1. Try the Angler's Diary. 2. Puta 1 


alum in the water and bathe your feet in the soli 
tion. 


ip and Mary shilling worth ten shillings : 

hi shilling worth five shillings: Willian: 
Mt. shilling worth half a crown; Anne shilling 
worth about the same; George 11. shilling 1737, 
worth, perhaps, three shillings if in very good 
preservation, 

NiGcER Boy.—It is impossible to classify the battle~ 
@s you wish. Your best plaa fs to get a history 
of the war from the Free Library. 


J.B. R.—1. William the Conqueror was Edward the 


2. The police make no difference ; 
Ticense if you wish to be safe. 
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™We had a desperate fight—didn’t we?” 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERV 


A WHITE 
IN THE J 


By G. Manvitte: Fern 
of * Ydolt Gteyn,” “ The Siler C 


ustrations by AtwkeD PeAfise.) 


CHAPTER XII.—A STRANGE AWAKENING. 


sent the rain downin sheets, which er 

and aned as they washed to 

and every now and then struck 

the rocks with a noise like thunder. 

stones seemed to be torn up and thrown 

here and there, making the shepherds 
1 ed to keep their flocks 

together under the shelter of some granite 

tor, while down by the falls in the salmon 

pool the water came over as it had never 
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forced beneath the water. This must have 
separated them, so that he was quite alone 
now, being carried round and round the 
pool, rising and falling in a regular way 
till he came beneath the falls, when down 
came the tons of water upon his head, 
driving him beneath the surface, to glide 
on in the darkness, feeling sick and half 
suffocated, while his head burned and 
throbbed as if it would burst. 

It did not seem to matter much, but it 
appeared very strange, and this must be 
drowning, though it took such a long time, 
and went on and on repeating itself in the 
same way, as if it would never end. 

That part of it was very strange too — 
that light ; and it puzzled Nic exceedingly, 
for it seemed to be impossible that he 
should be going round and round in the 
salmon pool, to be sucked under the falls, 
and feel the water come thundering upon 
his head with a crash, and creak, and 
groan, and in the midst of it for a lanthorn 
to come slowly along till it was quite close 
to him, and voices to be heard. 

After seeing it again and again, he felt 
that he understood what it was. He had 
been drowned, and they were coming with 
a lanthorn to look for his body, but they 
never found it, though they came and 
stood talking about him over and over 
again. 

At last he heard what was said quite 
plainly, but he only knew one voice out 
of the three that spoke, and he could not 
make out whose that was. 

The voice said, “ Better, sir, to-day,” 
and another voice said, ‘Oh ves, you're 
gettingall right now: head’s healing nicely. 
The sooner you get up on deck and find 
your sea legs, the better.”’ 

“Oh, I shall be all right there, sir.’ 

“Been to sea before ?” 

“In fishing craft, sir—often. But would 
you mind telling me, sir, where we're 
going?” 

“ Oh, you'll know soon enough, my lad. 
Well, America and the Wesé Indies.” 

“This must be a dream,” thought Nic, 
and he was lying wondering, when the 
light was suddenly held close to him, and 
he could see over his head beams and 
planks and iron rings and ropes, which 
made it all more puzzling than ever. 

Then a cool hand touched his brow, and 
it seemed as if a bandage was removed, 
cool water touched the part which ached 
and burned, and a fresh bandage was 
fastened on. 

“Won't die, will he, sir?” said the 
voice Nie knew, but could not quite make 
out. 

“Oh no, not now, my lad. He has had 
# near shave, and been none the better for 
knocking about in this storin; but he's 
young and healthy, and the fever is not 
quiteso high this morning.— Hold the light 
nearer, Jeffs.—Hallo! he can hear what 
‘we say.—Coming round, then, my lad?”’ 

“Yes,” said Nig feebly, ‘round and 
round. The falls will not come on my 
head any more, will they?” 

Crash—rush! and Nie groaned, for 
down caine the water again, and the young 
man nearly swooned in his agony, while 
a deathly sensation of giddiness attacked 
him. 

“Head seems to be all right now,” said 
the third voice. 

~ Yes. healing nicely; but he ought to 

“n sent ashore to the hospital.” 
' don't know. Bit of practice.” 
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The roar and rush ceased, and the ter- 
rible sinking sensation passed off a little. 

“Drink this, my lad,” said a voice, and 
Nic felt himself raised; so nething nasty 
was trickled between his lips, and he was 
lowered down again, and it was dark, 
while the burning pain, the giddiness, and 
the going round the pool and under the 
falls went on over and over in a dreamy, 
distant way once more. Then there was 
x long drowsy space, and the sound of the 
falls grew subdued. 

At last Nic lay puzzling his weary 
confused head as to the meaning of a 
strange creaking, and a peculiar rising and 
falling, and why it was that he did not 
feel wet. 

Just then from out of the darkness 
there was a low whistling sound, which be 
recognised as part of a tune he had often 
heard, and it was so pleasant to hear that 
he lay quite still listening till it ended, 
when he fell asleep and seemed to wake 
again directly, with the melody of the old 
country ditty being repeated softly close 
at hand. 

“Who's that?" he said at last, and 
there was a start, and a voice—that voice 
he could not make out—cried— 

“Hullo, Master Revel ! glad to hear you 
speak sensible again.” 

“ Speak—sensible—why shouldn't I?” 

“I d’know, sir. But you haveb een 
going itarum ‘un. Feel better?" 

“ Feel—better ?—I don’t know. Who 
is it?” 

“Me, sir.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Nie querulously ; “but 
who is it?” 

“ Pete Burge, sir.” 

“ Pete—Burge?" said Nic thought- 
fully, and he lay very still trying to think; 
but he could not manage it, for the water 
in the pool seemed to be bearing him 
along, and now he was gliding up, and 
then down again, while his companion 
kept on talk, talk, talk, in 8 low murmur, 
and all was blank once more. 

Then Nick lay thinking a little more 
clearly. 

“ Are you there, Pete Burge?” he said. 

“Yes, I'm here, master.” 

“ What was that you were saying to me 
just now?” 

“Just now?" said the man wonder- 
ingly. “Well, you do go on queer, sir. 
‘That was the day afore yes’day. But I 
say. you are better now, aren't you?” 

“Better? I don’t know. I thought I 
was drowned.” 

“Poor lad!” said Pete softly; but it 
seemed to sting Nic. 

“What do you mean by that?” he said 
feebly. 

“Sorry for you, master.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Cause you've been so bad.” 

“ Been so bad?” said Nic thoughtfully. 
“Why have I been so bad? It’s very 
strange.” 

Pete Burge made no reply, and there 
was silence again, till it was broken by 
Nic, who said suddenly — 

“Have you been very bad too?” 

“Me,sir? Yes, horrid. Thought I was 
going to the locker, as they call it. Doctor 
said I ought to have been took to the 
hospital!” y 

“Were you nearly drowned ?” said 
Nic, after a pause, during which he had 
to fight hard to keep his thinking power 
under control. 


“ Was I nearly drowned, sir?” said the 
man, with a low chuckle, “seems to me 1] 
was nearly everythinged. Head smashed, 
chopped, choked, and drowned too."” 

Nic was silent again, for he could no: 
take in so many ideas as this at once, and 
it was some minutes before he could 
collect himself for another question. 

“ But you are better now?” 

“Oh yes, sir, I’m better now. 
gave me leave to get up to-day.” 

“The doctor! Was that the doctor 
whom I heard talking yesterday ? ** 

“Yes: two of ‘em; they've pulled uz 
round wonderful. You frightened me 
horrid, master, the way you went on, and 
just when I was most bad. You made me 
feel it was all my fault, and I couldn't 
sleep for thinking that if you died I'd 
killed you. But I say, master, you won't 
die now, will you?” 

“How absurd!" said Nic, with a weak 
laugh; “of course not. Why should I 
die now?” 

“ Ah, why indeed, when you're gettinz 
better ?"” : 

There was another silence before Nic 
began again. 

“I've been wondering,” he said, ‘ why 
it is that we can be going round the salmon 
pool like this, and yet be lying here talk- 
ing about the doctor and being bad.” 

* Ay, ‘tis rum, sir.” 

“Yes, it puzzlesme. Look here, didn’t 
we have a fight with you and your men 
to-night 2?” 

“ We had a big fight, sir, but it warn't 
to-night.” 

“ But it’s quite dark still. and I suppose 
it’s my head being giddy that makes me 
feel that we're going up and down.” 

“Oh, no, it aren't sir,” said the man, 
laughing; “we're going up and down bad 
enough. Not so bad as we have been.” 

« And round and round ? ” 

“No; no going round, master.”” 

“ But where are we ? ” said Nic eagerly. 

« Ah, that puzzles you, doit, sir? Well, 
it puzzled me at first, till I asked; and 
then the doctor said we was in the cock- 
pit, but I haven't heard any battle-cocks 
crowing, and you can’t see now, it’s zo 
dark. Black enough, though, for a pit.” 

se Cockpit—cockpit! said Nic; “why, 
that's on board ship.” 

“To be sure.” 

“ But we are not on board ship?” 

“ Aren't we?”’ said the man. 

“I—I don't understand,” cried Nic, 
after a pause. ‘“ My head is all confused 
and strange. Tell me what it all means.” 

Pete Burge was silent. 

“ Poor lad,” he said to himself; “ how's 
he going to take it when he knows 
all?” 

“You do not speak,”’ said Nic excitedly. 
“ Ah, I am beginning to think clearly now. 
You came with the men after the 
salmon.” 

“Ay, worse luck. I didn’t want to, 
but I had to go.” 

“ Come,” said Nic sharply. 
wasn't it?” 

“Nay. It's "bout three weeks ago. 
master.”’ 

This announcement, though almost a 
repetition, seemed to stun Nic for the 
time, but he began again. 

“We had a desperate fight, didn’: 
we?" 

“Worst I was ever in.” 

“ And—— Yes, I remember; we were 


Doctor 


“ To-night, 
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straggling in the pool when the sailors 
came.” 

“That's itp master ; you've got it now.” 

«But your side won, then, and I’m a 
prisoner ?”? 

“Nay; your side won, master.” 

“How can that be?” cried Nic. 

“Cause it is. They was too many for 
uz. They came down like thunder on uz, 
and ‘fore we kuowed where we were we 
was tied up in twos and being marched 
away.” 

ur side won ?” said Nic, in his con- 
fusion. 

«That’s right, master. You zee, they 
told Humpy Dee and the rest to give in, 
and they wouldn't; so the sailor officer 
wouldn’t stand no nonsense. His men 
began with sticks, but as our side made a 
big fight of it they whips out their cut- 
lashes and used them. I got one cut, and 


you nearly had it, and when two or three 
more had had a taste of the sharp edge 
they begun to give in; and as I telled 
you, next thing we was tied two and two 
and marched down to the river, pitched 
into the bottoms of two boats, and rowed 
aboard a ship as set sail at once; aud 
next night we was pitched down into tho 
boats again and hoisted aboard this ship, 
as was lying off Plymouth waiting to 
start.” 

“ Waiting to sail?” 

“That's right, master! and I s'pose she 
went off at once, but I was too bad to 
know anything about it. When I could 
begin to understand I was lying in that 
hammock, and the doctor telled mo 

“ One moment; where are the others ?"’ 

“All aboard, sir—that is, twenty-two 
with us.” 


“ Some of our men too?” 

“ Nay, sir; on’y our gang.” 

“But [ don’t understand, quit: 
Nie pitifully. “I want to know why they 
have brought me. Toll me, Pete Burge; 
my head is getting confused again. Tell 
me why I am here.” 

“ Mistake, I e’pose, sir. Thought, see- 
ing yon all rough-looking and covered 
with blood, as you was one of us.” 

Nic lay with his head turned in the 
speaker s direction, battling with tho hor- 
rible despairing thoughts which came like 
a flood over his disordered brain; but 
they were too much for him. He tried 
to speak, but the durk waters of the pool 
were there again, and the next minute he 
felt os if he had beon drawn by the cur- 
rent beneath the fall, and all was mental 
darkness and the old confusion once more. 

(To be continued.) 


MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 


By Harotp Avery, 


Author of “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” “ The Friple Alliance,” ete. ete. 


(Mustrated by Sroxry Th, Sraz.) 


CHAPTEN XI1.—THE SILVER TANKARD GIVES US TROULLE. 


‘maser, Gale, and the Joneses ran as hard 
as they could pelt up the garden path, 
and burst into the schoolroom with a 
ruddenness and’ violence suggestive of the 
coming of the fire-brigade. Bowden and 
Simpson were crouching down in front of 
the fire, toasting gelatines on the ends of 
their penholders. 
“Look here!’ cried Fraser; “what have 
you been doing ? ”” 
“Yes, what have you been doing ?” echoed 


“* See if their boots are muddy.” 


“Romulus”? and Gale. The inquiry’ was 
made in such a ferocious tone that the 
supposed culprits both sprang to their feet ; 
and retreated a step or two as though they 


expected to be knocked down. 

“Doing?’? answered Bowden in aston- 
ishment. ‘ Why, we've been roasting 
gelatines.”” 


something more 


“You've been doing 
“You've let off 


than that,” panted Fraser. 
our fireworks.” 

“We haven’t touched your rotten fire- 
vorks! retorted Simpson. “You said we 
veren’t to come near the playground.” 


“See if their boots are muddy !” cried 
Gale. 

Allover the garden the ground was soft 
and muddy; Bowden and Simpson were in 
their slippers,.and these were-clean and dry, 
and bore not the faintest trace of the wet 
earth. The case was clearly not proven. 

“ Well, what's up?” said Bowden. “ Tell 
us what the bother’s all about?” 

Fraser hastily recounted what had hap- 
pened. As he finished the rest of us entered 
the schoolroom, and gathered in 
@ group round the fireplace. 

“ It must have been a spark,” 
murmured Wood. 

“It wasn’t a spark, I tell 
you!” snapped Fraser. “It 
was those fusees; some one 
dropped them into the open box 
from behind the boards at the 
corner of the shrubbery.” He 
paused, and then suddenly re- 
collecting the spade incident, 
he rounded on me, crying: 

“Look here, young Dean! 
you said you saw somebody in 
the shrubbery just before we 
began. Who was it?” 

For a moment I found myself 
quite an important personage ; 
everyone listened eagerly while 
I stammered eut an account of 
my adventure. 

“It must have been that cad 
of a Brewer,” cried * Romulus.” 
“ He's the fellow who did it. He’s been ina 
fine rage ever since we cheeked him about 
firing off that cannon.” 

“ But Brewer's short and thickset,”’ inter- 
posed Mobsley; “and young Dean says 
what he saw was six feet high.” 

“That ‘what’ was suggestive of the 
ghost, and the very way in which Mobsley 
uttered the word made me shiver at the 
recollection of my encounter. Fraser 
bullied me to say that the figure might have 
been short instead of tall, but I stuck to my 
first. assertion. 

“Well, any way,” said Gale, “it must 


have been Brewer who let off the fireworks. 
He needn’t have been in the sbrabbery at. 
the time. The box was in the corner of the 
playground, and he might have dropped the 
fasees over the partition from old Greenaway’s - 
garden.” ; 

This seemed the most probable sclution 
of the mystery. Mr. Medlar, however, who, . 
of course, had no knowledge of our feud with 
the mangervant, declared that the catastrophe 
must have been due to our own carelessness, 
and Miss Trigg expressed a hope thnt “ this 
would be an end to those nasty firework 
nights.” 

It was Brewer!”’ repeated Fraser, when 
we reached the top landing, and prepared to - 
disperse to our different rooms. “It was 
Brewer. He's always had a spite against us, 
and some day we'll pay him out.” 

This sentiment was received with a general 
murmur of approval, in which even Bowden 
and Simpson joined ; but Mobsley, I noticed, 
remained silent, and thoughtfully shook his 
head. 

When we had sufficiently recoveied from 
the excitement of this memorable Fifth, we 
once more concentrated our attention on our 
museums; and the rage for them increased. 

Simpson and Howden, on the strength ef 
their now possessing “Gentle Spring’s”’ 
bottled centipede, decided to have a “ Natural 
History” drawer in their cabinet. They 
exchanged a pocket penholder with one of 
the day-boys for half-a-dozen dilapidated 
butterflies, and even suggested digging up 
the remains of ‘' Reading,” “ Writing,” and 
“ Arithmetic,” for the sake of their skeletons. 
Public sentiment, however, was strongly 
against such a desecration; and they were 
forced to abandon the idea. 

The Joneses were jealous of the mummy’s 
earring ; they wished to have some genuine 
antiquity to brag about, and at length 
among their treasures, procured from gocd- 
ness knows where, appeared the brown bowl 
of an ancient clay pipe, which they declared 
had been found at Pompeii. We were 
inclined to be sceptical, until Marsden 
gravely pronounced the relic to be genuine, 
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stating that the old Roman of the period 
always smoked black shag, and that he 
(Marsden) recognised the smell of this 
particule kind of tobacco. Gale and the 
loneses triumphed, and from this time 
forth a keon rivalry was manifested between 
them and Simpson, Bowden and Spring, 
each party being determined to make their 


The old Roman of the Period. 


collection of curiosities outdo that possessed 
by their rivals. 

It was in carrying out this intention that 
“Romulus and Remus” met with a rather 
comical experience. 

“Look here, Arthur,” said the latter; 
“T'll tell you who would be the man to get 
curiosities from, and that’s old - Sailor 
‘Ben.’ He's been all over the world, and is 
sure to have heaps of rum things that he 
wouldn’t mind parting with fora trifle. If 
we could get a stuffed flying-tish, or a 
cannibal chief’s skull-drinking-cup, it’d take 
the shine out of Spring’s glass eye.” 

“Sailor Ben” was a tough old salt who 
had retired from the sea years before, with a 
wooden leg. We fondly believed that he had 
been maimed by a foeman’s round shot, 
when serving with “ Midshipman Easy ” and 
other of our naval heroes on board a man-of- 
war. Dick Adams, however, had another 
version of the story, which, sad to relate, we 
afterwards found to be correct, and which 
affirmed that the missing limb had not been 
amputated by the light of ship’s lanterns in 
some dark cockpit, while the victim sang 
“Bule, Britannia!” but had been forfeited 
as a result of “Sailor Ben’s ” having tumbled 
from the forecastle of a dirty little brig into 
the bottom of a lighter, when returning from 
shore-leave in a state of intoxication. Since 
this catastrophe “ Sailor Ben” had “ played 
many parts’’; when fortune smiled on him 
he plied the trade of a rag-and-bone mer- 
chant, or wheeled about a gaily painted 
barrow and sold ices; when, on the other 
hand, an ebb tide flowed in his affairs, he 
either disturbed the peace and was sent to 
jail, or remained sober and swept a crossing. 

At the time of which I write he was to 
be seen every day pursuing the last-named 
vocation, at the corner of a street, not ten 
minutes’ walk from Hanover House. 

“Romulus” approved of his brother's 
nuggestion, and together they started off to 
interview the ancient mariner. 
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“I saz, Ben, have you got any curiosities 
to sell?” 

“Sailor Ben” chewed his quid for twenty 
seconds without speaking, and then said: 
“ Wot d’ye mean by kooriosities ? " 

“Why, something funny that you got on 
one of your voyages when you were a sailor.’” 

The old man leant his chin on his broom- 
handle, and pondered deeply; his memory 
had evidently carried him far away into some 
distant land, and the brilliant sunshine, 
bright colours, and fragrant scents of the 
tropics had probably replaced the muddy 
street and dull November fog. At length he 
spoke: 

“'Ow much'll ye give me fer this ‘ere 
wooden leg?’ 

“Oh, shut up!" answered “ Romulus,” 
laughing. “Have you got anything strange 
that'll do for us to put in our museum? If 
so, we'll buy. it—that is, if it doesn’t cost 
more than sixpence.”” 

“Sailor Ben” continued to lean on his 
broom-handle, and stare vacantly at the top 
button of “ Romulus’s" waistcoat. At 
length, after about two minutes’ cogitation, 
he began to spenk in a slow, solemn manner. 

“Did I ever tell you about that messag 
from the sea when we picked up them tive poor 
fellersin a boat? .... No? .... Well, then 
jus’ listen. 1 the old Jane Sandys, 
and we was a comin’ ‘ome from .... why, it 
must have been from Buenos Ayres. Yes. 
that was it, the very snine trip that the 
second mate had a marlin'-spike drop on his 
head, and went queer, and jumped overboard. 
By Jimmy! that was a rum thing, too... . 
but let’s see, wot was I a speakin’ of 2? Oh, I 
know, this ‘ere message from the sea. We 
must have been about a week out from 
Buenos Ayres, when one night I was standin’ 
lookout forrard, and all on a suddent I seen 
a bottle bobbin’ about in the moonlight on 
the top of the water. It was almost a flat 
ca’m; we was only just movin’ very slowly, 
and when I hailed the mate and told him 
what it was, he had the helm put over jes’ a 
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little bit, and we fished this bottle up ina 


bucket. The cork was all sealed up, and 
tied down with a bit of canvas over it, and 
we could see there was a sorap of paper 
inside. The mate says, ‘I'll take and show 
this to the old man,’ says he. ‘This ’ere’s 
a message from the sea, I reckon!’ Well, 
now, it was lucky I seen that bottle, 
for when the cap’en read the letter, it was 
to say that an American barque, the Ocean 
Queen, of Charlestown, had burnt three days 


before, and the crew was takin’ to the boats. 
It gave the latitood and longitood, and we 
stood out of our course to see if we could 
find them, and next mornin’, sure enough, 
we did pick up one of her boats with five 
pore fellows, and, my word, they’d been 
drawin’ lots, and was jes’ a-goin’ to start 
eatin’ one another!” 

The Joneses listened open-mouthed to this 
harrowing story. 

“ Well?” they queried. 

“Well,” continued the narrator, “*‘ Ben.’ 
says the cap'en, ‘I expec’s the Royal 
Humane Society 'll reward you for this day’s 
work, but as you was the man that seen the 
bottle, you'd best keep it, and it’ll be a thing 
to hand down to your childern’s childern.’ ” - 

“Sailor Ben” caused and scratched hig 


““The Joneses listened open-mouthed."” 


stubbly chin with the end of his broom- 
handle. “TI ain’t got no childern,” he con- 
tinued mournfully, “so what’s the good of 
my keepin’ it? There’s no one’ll care to 
have it when I’m dead and gone.” 

“ Have you got it still,” cried “ Romulus ”’ 
eagerly. “The very same bottle? I say, do 
sell it to us for our museum?” H 

“Well, ’tisn’t that I want to sell it,” 
answered the man, “ but I should like you 
young gentlemen to have it, and then, when 
you’re grown-up men with childern of your 
own, you can tell them of old “ Sailor Ben,”’ 
and how he saved the lives of them five pore 
men. Come again this time to-morrow, and 
I'll have it with me.” 

“ Romulus” and “ Remus” came home in 
triumph, and for the rest of that day there 
was no living with them. The story of 
“Sailor Ben’s” message from the sea was 
dinned into our ears during every spare 
moment, and Gale joined his partners in 
crowing over the owners of the rival museum, 
for it could not be denied that the possession. 
of this historic bottle would place the Jones’ 
collection at the top of the tree. 

“Yah, Bowden! how much d’you want 
now for your lucky-packet earring ?” cried 
“ Romulus.” 

“Go and wash your face with your sonp 
apple,” was the crushing rejoinder. 

These bitter remarks led to further ex- 
hibitions of jealousy and discord; and when 
Mr. Soper came into the schoolroom to take 
evening prep., the proptietors of the two 
museums were bombarding each other with 
their lesson-books. Even “ Gentle Spring’s ”” 
placid spirit was so far roused by having his 
Indian god spoken of as a “ dirty little doll,”> 
and his glass eye pronounced “not worth a 
button,” that le laid hands on “ Remus,” 
who had made these assertions, and chas- 
tised him with a rolled-up map of the Holy 
Land. ,, 

On the following day, as soon as dinner 
was over, the twins started off to securetheir 


prize. “Sailor Ben” was at his crossing, 
and in exchange for their sixpence, drew 
something from his pocket carefully wrapped 
up in newspaper. The boys clutched it 
eagerly, but when the outer covering was re- 


Something 


moved and disclosed an ordinary ginger-. 


beer bottle, their faces fell a little 
“Is this it?” they asked. 


“That's it; the very identical one,” was 


the answer. 

The new owners of the treasure still hesi- 
tated... there seemed something incon- 
gruous in @ ginger-beer bottle saving the lives 
of five men; it was like a coster’s cart lead- 
ing a circus procession . . ., a wine bottle, at 
least, should have been entrusted with the 
mission. This feeling of disappointment 
only lasted for a moment. 

“There!” said “ Sailor Ben ” impressively. 
“ You ought to keep that as long as ever you 
live. It’s the remarkablest thing I ever had; 
and you might sail round the world fifty 
times and never find its equal. ‘Ben,’ says 
the cap’en, ‘ you’re the man as seen it, and 
you'd best keep it. And,’ says he, ‘it’ll be a 
thing to hand down to your childern’s chil- 

ern.’ ” 

The Joneses literally danced back to the 
schoolroom, and we crowded round to view 
their treasure. 

“There !”’ cried “ Romulus”; “that very 
bottle was thrown off a burning ship, the 
Ocean Queen, of Charlestown, and it floated 
over miles of sea, and was the means of 
saving the lives of five men, who were starv- 
ing in @ boat and just going to eat each 
other ...; that very bottle did, and... 
what d’you say ?” 

“Look here, Arthur Jones,” interposed 
Mobsley quietly. “What d’you want to try 
and stuff all that rubbish into us for, about 
Ocean Queens and shipwrecked sailors? It’s 
all boah—just look at this.” 

We looked. There, on the bottom of the 
bottle, was stamped the name and address of 
local soda-water maker, whose manufactory 
Was not five minutes’ walk from where we 
were then standing. ...T. Brown & Sons, 
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Stockingham. ... There was 8 moment's 
silence, followed by a roar of laughter. 
Bowden and Simpson literally howled with 
delight. “ Sailor Ben’s” “ message from the 
sea” had all been made up for the sake of 


Incongruous. 


earning sixpence, and the whole thing was a 
heartless swindle! 

When the storm of laughter, jibes, and 
cat-calls which this discovery gave rise to 
had died down a little, we discovered the fol- 
lowing dialogue was taking place between the 
discomfited owners of the bottle ; 

“You didi”... “I 
didn’t!” .. . “TI tell you it 
was your fault!” ... “It 
wasn't, you bought it!”... 
“IT didn’t!” ... “Ob, what 
a cram!” ...-“Tll smack 
your head, John!”?... “ No, 
you won’t, Arthur!” :.. 
“Well, say you did!” ... 
“No, I did——”.. . “Yah! 
there, you say you did!””... 
“Shut up!” o. . “Shut 
up!" ... 

At this point the dispute 
would probably have ended 
in a scuffle had not “ Gentle 
Spring” stepped in between 
the brothers and commenced 
to arbitrate by arming himself 
with the ginger-beer bottle, 
and threatening to use it as 
a club; and so the matter 
ended. 

This spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the owners of the two 
leading museums did not 
affect Fraser, Mobsley, and 
myself ; we were quite content 
with the secret assurance 
that our silver tankard was worth more 
than all the other collections put to- 
gether. At times when the others bragged 
of their various treasures, we felt a burning 
desire to astonish them with an exhibition of 
our find. Mobeley, however, urged us not to 
do so, declaring that as soon as the facts of 
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the case were known, our treasure would be 
forfeited to the Crown, and this we thought 
very unfair. The Queen had, no doubt, plenty 
of silver mugs in her castle at Windsor, and 
one more or less would make no difference. 

Unfortunately, in spite of our efforts to 
keep this prudent resolve, the cat was let out 
of the bag; and, as ill-luck would have it, 
knowledge of our possession was gained by 
the very person from whom we were most 
anxious to keep it a secret. 

We had gone up to bed one evening, and 
were standing round the dressing-table, 
watching Mobsley heating the end of a 
knitting-needle in the candle, preparatory to 
boring a hole in a bit of cocoannt-shell which 
he had carved into a heart. So intent were 
we on this proceeding that we did not hear 
anyone enter the room, and it was not until 
the new-comer spoke that we were aware of 
his presence. 

“Hullo! what have you chaps got here?” 
We turned round with a start. Bowden had 
strolled in to return a clothes-brush, and was 
standing looking down into Fraser’s playbox, 
which contained our museum, and the lid of 
which had been carelessly left open. There, 
on the top of everything else, lay the ailver 
tankard. 

“What's this?” repeated the new-comer, 
stooping down and picking up the mug. “I 
say, it’s jolly fine; where did you get it?” 

Fraser darted forward and snatched it 
away. ‘Leave it alone,” he said, “It isn’t 
yours!" 

“You needn't get in a wax,” returned the 
other. “I only asked where you got it. 
Why didn’t you show it us before?” 

“°Tisn’t mine; it belongs to all three of 
us.” 

“Well, where did it comme from? Can’t 
you tell a fellow?” 

“No,” answered Fraser shortly. ‘ Look 
sharp and clear out; *ore’s Soper coming.” 

Bowden beat a retreat, but on gaining the 
passage he turned on his heel and stuck his 
head inside the door. 

“Tsay,” he remarked, “sell it me for our 
museum. What’ll you take for it?” 

“ Nothing,” answered 
Fraser, and the door 
closed. 

No further remark 
was made on the sub- 
ject until Wood’s heavy 
breathing told that he 
was asleep. 


“* What's this?” 


“Bother it all!” muttered Fraser. ‘How 
could I have been such an ass as to leave my 
box open? Wood must have seen it.too.” 

“Oh, he didn’t notice,” answered Mobsley. 
“It’s Bowden I’m troubling about. He’s 
bound to try and worm out the truth, and get 
us into some trouble!” 
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SOME ADVENTURES WITH SNAKES IN BRAZIL. 


fo much has been written in the “ B.O.P." 
«) about snakes, that the writer feels a 
sligbt Giffidence in recording his experiences 
during s stay of more than five years in the 
north ot Brazil, where, however, he had 
opportunities for observation such as fall to 
the lot of few. Still, ne hopes that, owing 
to his personal knowledge of snake life, a 
few remarks may be acccptable, and he can 
cuarantec that the information he gives wil! 
bs free from the inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions generally found in the description of 
these reptiles. 

During his sojoum in Brazil ho was 
engaged in the construction of new railways 
through densely wooded country, and had, 
therefore, many chances of observing the 
indigenous snakes, and their habits, food, 


The first thing usually done in the con- 
struction of a new line is to cut a narrow 
path through the woods, in order to survey 
the ground, and choose the best route. 
During this cutting few snakes are seen, as 
the noise of the axes and billhooks frightens 
them away, they being timid by nature. On 
returning, however, along these paths the 
following morning, they are frequently met 
with in the brushwood cut down. When the 
route is finally decided on, a good deal of 
this is often burnt to clear the way, and then 
snakes ace sometimes seen in large numbers, 
of ull classes. 

The writer’s experience is that out of 
about a hundred snakes met with here, only 
one will be found to be dangerous. There 
are hundreds of specics, but, in a short 
article like this, notice can only be taken of 
a few. 

One of the most interesting, owing to its 
capability of domestication, is doubtless the 
boa constrictor, or, as here called, the 
“Cobra de Veado,” or “Deer Snake.’ This 
grows up to 30 foet long and 15 inches 
girth, and is a very beautiful snake, its 
scales being iridescent, and reflecting all 
the colours of the rainbow. When seen 
gliding along in freedom, it presents a perfect 
picture of beautiful colouring and grace. 

The popular opinion seems to be that 
snakes are slimy reptiles. This is a great 
mistake, as their smooth scales allow no 
dirt to adhere, and they are very clean to 
handle. When full grown and wild, the boa 
is a very active and disagreeable opponent, 
and requires all the efforts of two strong 
men to catch it, one trying to secure it by 
the neck, and the other uncoiling it in case 
it gets hold. Up to about 10 to 12 feet, 
however, one man is capable of capturing it, 
though he may bo severely bitten in the 
process. The writer caught one 10 feet 
Jong, but found he had a good task before 
him. 

They secure their prey by seizing it by the 
head, and then, quickly wrapping two coils 
round the chest, they kill it by suffocation 
and breakage of the ribs. They are always 
found near water, and generally on the edge 
of the forest. ‘The bite of a large specimen 
is ag bad as the bite of a small! dog, but not 
poisonous. This lovely snake seems to 
possess considerable intelligence, and to be 
capable of a certain amount of affection for 
its master when it is caught young; at all 
events, it knows him, and will not harm him 
when ho handles it, though it will bite 
strangers. A 

Another very common snake is the 
“Papaova,” or literally, “ egg-sucker.”” It 
no doubt is awkward in a hen-house. The 
scientific name is “Coluber plumbeus.” It 
is a lead-coloured snake, with smooth, 
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circular scales, and feeds on all surts of 
small game, as well as other snakes, rats, 
lizards, ete. It is a powerful and active 
reptile. The more intelligent natives here 
tolerate it in the rafters of their houses, as it 
is a good ratter. It sometimes falls on one’s 
bed at night when in pursuit of rats, but is 
quite harmless. The writer's first ucquaint- 
ance with this snake was rather startling, 
as he found one coiled up between his fect 
when surveying. A shot from a revolver, 
however, dispatched it. The writer has 
witnessed fights between this snake and 
other species, when the “ papaova” always 
killed the other and swallowed it. It grows 
to about 10 feet long. 

Enough has probably been said about the 
non-poisonous snakes. ‘Ihe poisonous ones 
possess a peculiar fascination of their own. 

The most dangerous and active poisonous 
snake here is: the “Surucuch de fogo,” or 
fire Surucact. This deadly snake is called 
by Waterton the ‘ Bushmaster,” a name it 
well deserves. It grows to 12 feet long, and 
has three fangs on each side of the upper 
jaw. 

In a large specimen these attain the length 
of an inch and o half or an inch and three 
quarters outside the gum. In striking, the 
snake opens its mouth wide, almost flat, and 
makes a straight lunge at its opponent. The 
fangs when not in use are folded into the 
gum, but in the act of striking stand out at 
right angles to it and in the direction of the 
lunge. 

The effect of such a lunge from a large 
snake can be easily imagined. The fangs 
are shaped somewhat like a quill pen, with a 
channel the greater part of the length, and a 
groove at the point. On striking, the base of 
the tooth presses on the poison sac and forces 
a drop or two of poison into the puncture of 
each fang at about one inch to an inch and 
three-quarters below the skin. These fangs 
being six in number, the stroke or bite is 
very scrious. It is given with the rapidity of 
lightning, the eye not being able to follow it. 

This snake kills a large dog in about ten 
minutes, and would probably kill 2 man in 
about twenty-five -urmutes“to half an hour. 
It is also extraordinarily behutiful, even when 
dead, glistening with all the colours of the 
rainbow, with reddish-brown and carpet-like 
markings. It is met with only in woods and 
on the skirts of clearings. There is here a 
root of a creeper called by the natives “ Raiz 
de Capitéo’’ or * Captain's root.”. This is 
said to be an antidote. It has a green leaf, 
with three ribs, and lance-shaped. The 
writer has been unable to identify it,as some 
samples sent to England for that purpose 
miscarried. It is very common in the woods. 
It is applied os a poultice, scraped and 
mixed with spirits. On one occasion a dog 
belonging to a woodman was bitten while 
out hunting wild pigs by a “ Surucuct de 
fogo.” The owner saw the incident, shot the 
snake, and cured his dog by the use of this 
root. The authority in this case was very 
good, as the man knew every snake in the 
woods, and did not hesitate to handle snakes 
which he knew to be harmless, in spite of 
their forbidding appearance. 

The “ Surucach ” is nocturnal in its habits, 
and is therefore very dangerous to people 
hunting wild pigs at night. The natives say 
it will approach a fire at night and attack 
the bearer of a light, whence its name. It 
has a curved horny tip to its tail, with which 
it makes a considerable noise in the leaves 
when roused. Tt is fortunately rare. Its 
scientific name has not been discovered, 
and it seems not to be known in England. 


The writer saw a mam struck by one in 
cutting a path as described. Not having any 
remedies at hand, the only thing that 
occurred to him was to scarify the wound 
with a penknife, causing free flow of blood. 
The man recovered and was at work in a 
few days. The snake was about six feet 
long. 

The rattlesnake is also common in certain 
parts of the province of Pernambuco. This 
reptile is, of course, wellknown. It frequents 
stony and sandy tracts with no water near, 
and lives chiefly on the native guinea-pig or 
“Praia,” a small brown rodent. It is a most 
sluggish snake, and for this reason chiefly is 
dangerous, as it is easily trodden on. When 
properly roused, however, its activity is 
extraordinary, and it makes a shrill noise 
with its horny-jointed tail. On one occasion 
eight workmen walking through the woods at 
night barefooted trod on a rattlesnake, and 
the last man killed it with his billhook, it 
being so sluggish as not to harm any of 
them. It is also chiefly nocturnal in its 
habits. It grows to a length of eight to ten 
feet, and very thick. It is difticult to rouse, 
and can be safely handled when not angry. 
When enraged, it coils itself ready to strike, 
and putting its tail up makes a shrill 
rattling noise which can be heard easily ata 
distance of fifty yards. A dog which was 
struck by one when passing a small clump of 
aloes died in about twenty minutes. The 
snake escaped, though his rattling was heard, 
the fact being that, happening on the border: 
of a wood, and no ranging rods being handy, 
everyone was afraid to go near for fear of 
being struck. 

The poison is a thick yellow gummy fluid, 
which is contained in the poison sacs. It is 
possible to make a poisonous snake strike a 
piece of cloth, or something similar, sufti- 
ciently often to exhaust the poison secreted, 
when he is almost harmless. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that this is the method 
adopted by the Indian snake charmers. The 
poison is said to be an excellent digestive 
medicine, and is, according to report, used in 
the United States for this purpose. Any- 
way, @ “praid”’ or native guinea-pig, killed 
by a rattlesnake, has been found by the 
writer to be very tender when eaten about an 
hour after death. The death from the rattle- 
snake bite is painless, and it is also said that 
the bite of the “ Surucuci” gives no pain. 
The rattlesnake bite is considered without 
cure unless treated instantly by ligatures, 
sucking, drinking of spirits as stimulants, 
friction and violent exercise; the natives 
here also apply the root of the “ Capito " 
already mentioned. 

We now come to an indigenous snake 
called the“ Jararaca.” Thisis a snake which 
grows up to eight or nine feet, though 
slender, and is the most poisonous reptile in 
South America. The writer has only once 
seen it wild, it not being often met with in 
Pernambuco. In the south in the coffee 
plantations it is common. This deadly 
creature has a triangular scale or plate on 
its head, and is of a brownish ash colour. 
The bite is nearly always fatal, and the 
death very painful. The writer has never 
seen a case of a man bitten, but the person 
struck is said to die sweating blood. A dog 
bitten by one died in great agony in about 
ten minutes; the snake, however, escaped. 
This snake exists also in the West Indies 
in Santa Lucia, and is there called the “‘ Fer 
de lance.” It undoubtedly is most poisonous. 
the size of the poison sacs and fangs being 
unusual. The bite is always considered 
sure death, and it is certainly the most re- 


pulsive-looking reptile here ; it is a viperine 
snake. The writer was struck by one, when 
walking home one night, but having on 
thick English cowhide boots did not suffer. 
The snake was killed within a few yards of 
the spot next day and brought to him. It 
had its body crushed, no doubt by being 
trodden on. 

There is little doubt that many of the 
natives here when struck by an unseen snake 
die merely of the fright, and it is put down 
to the “‘ Jararaca.” A case came ander the 
writer’s notice of a man bitten bya harmless 
snake nearly dying; he himself had pre- 
viously been bitten by the same snake on the 
tack of the hand, and no evil result ensued, 
as it had no poison sacs or fangs, only two 
rows of very sharp teeth. This was the 
so-called “Coral”? snake (Erythrolamprus 
venustissimus), 8 most beautiful reptile, and 
quite harmless, about three feet six inches 
jong, marked with all colours, chiefly ver- 
milion, with a white belly. 

The real coral snake (Elaps lemniscatus) 
has rings of red, white, and black all roun 
its body, and is shaped almost alike at head 
and tail, no taper. It is very poisonous, but 
not dangerous owing to its diminutive size, 
uever more than four feet, and its small 
mouth and fangs. It is most lovely, glisten- 
ing like a humming-bird. 

An English lady here, a great lover of 
snakes, was handling one of these under the 
impression that it was the other kind of 
coral snake. The reptile struck her on the 
back of the left hand, and she certainly 
would have paid forfeit with her life, but for 
the pluck and presence of mind of a 
young Englishman, who immediately sucked 
as much of the poison as he could from the 
wound. She was made to drink a large 
quantity of raw spirit, and prompt medical 
assistance was procured, but in spite of 
these precautions she passed through a 
terrible illness, recovering, however, after a 
few days, with apparently no lasting effects. 

There is a superstition that the bite of 
the coral snake is liable to cause a nasty 
ulcer every year st about the time of the 
bite. 

There is a distinction between dangerous 
and poisonous snakes. For instance, a seven- 
foot rattlesnake capable of inflicting a 
wound 1} in. deep at three feet or more 
from its coil, is distinctly dangerous; but a 
small coral snake which cannot bite through 
a pair of trousers at ono foot from its coil, is 
not dangerous, though nearly as poisonous 
astheother. Snakes generally are extremely 
helpless, a slight blow from a thin switel 
being suffizient to disable them by dislocat- 
ing the spine. 

There is a snake here called by the 
natives a ‘ Salamantha,” or “ salamander,” 
which the writer has never seen, though he 
has offered fairly large rewards for a speci- 
men. It is said to be like the boa constrictor, 
but much stampier, and to prefer the neigh- 
bourhood of houses, even entering them and 
behaving en bon enfant if not interfered 
with, but it is reported to be nevertheless 
the most venomous reptile in Brazil. 

There is a class of men here who call 
themselves “ curadores,” or curers, who pre- 
tend to be proof against all snake bites and 
‘ possess antidotes. The usual stock-in- 
trade of these quacks is a tame boa which 
they pass off as a “salamantha.” The 
writer has often exposed them publicly by 
handling the snake, and in no case has he 
found that they possessed any antidote of 
any use. Permanganate of potash or Condy’s 
flaid is about the only antidote, and is 
used in India for cobra bites. This is in- 
jected into a vein. A large dose of alcohol is 
also a fair antidote against less poisonous 
snakes, but would be of no avail against the 
bcshmaster, rattlesnake, or jararaca. The 
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only remedy in these cases is prompt 
incision of the wound. 

Snakes here do not appear to be suscept- 
ible to music like the Indian ones, as far as 
known at present. On the contrary, when 
@ gang of native negro navvies set up a 
song of thanksgiving after the day’s work, it 
is utterly futile to seek snakes anywhere 
within five hundred yards, they either retiring 
to their holes or bolting elsewhere. 

It is curious to notice how difficult it 
seems to be for a new-comer to observe 
snakes in their native wilds. Such a man 
might be within two feet of a coral snake, 
with its most brilliant markings, and never 
perceive it, even though he had his attention 
called to it. 

The way to catch snakes is to pin them 
down by the neck with a stick, boot, or 
anything handy, and then to clutch them 
firmly by the neck with the thumb and first 
finger, when they are powerless to bite. This, 
of course, doesnot apply to the larger venomous 
ones, which require more elaborate apparatus. 
A strong forked stick cut out of the nearest 
shrub will, however, account for a rattle- 
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snake seven feet long, but it then takes both 
hands to secure its head. With such a snake 
a long pole is required, to which its head is 
firmly lashed, the body being twisted round, 
and, as the sailors say, a round turn given all 
over. In this way a poisonous anake of any 
size can be captured by two men who work 
together, without damaging it as a specimen. 

There are several creepers here called 
generically the “cipo,”” which, on being well 
twisted and worked up, are as strong and 
flexible as most ropes, and the tying of any- 
thing is generally done with these in the 
woods. Houses are mado without nails by 
the use of these creepers to bind the purlins 
to the rafters, and the principals to the 
longitudinals, the whole being thatched 
with palm-leaves, forming a temporary water- 
tight roof. Such a hut can be erected in 
the forest in less than an hour, by the 
surveying gare, aatiolent to guarantee ie 
party from any heavy downpour during the 
night. Hammocks are then slung, and 
everyone says ‘‘ Boas Noites,” or good-night, 
and sleeps soundly until the dawn wakens 
all hands to a fresh day's work. 
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CYCLING REMINISCENCES, 
By a VETERAN WHEELMAN. 


yes; it was in that remote age, the sixties, 
that the sight of a cycle first greeted my 
eyes, and his name was velocipede. How in 
the world the thing received that appellation 
beats my comprehension, so little velocity 
was in the machine. To be precise as to 
date, it was in the month of July 1867 that 
the velocipede made its début into our village, 
a mining community in South Durham. 
Strange rumours had been flying about for 
some months previously, and people walked 


miles whenever an opportunity offered to get 
a sight of the queer machine with two wheels, 
which could only stand up when it was 
going. 

When a velocipede actually made its 
appearance in the place, the village turned 
out en masse, and accompanied the wheeler— 
who, by the way, was a Frenchman, and 
thought the northern barbarians would eat 
him up—some half-dozen miles. You boys 
from this statement can easily gauge the 


pace. 

Our village schoolmaster invested 82. of 
his savings in the purchase of a velocipede. 
Its advent into the village was the talk of 
the district. The most important party 
concerned in the manufacture of the bike in 
those days was the man who painted it. 
The dominie’s machine had a body colour of 
chocolate, and was wonderfully lined and 
picked out with salmon, blue, green, yellow, 
white, and black—-a marvellous combination 
of colours. 

Then, no schools existed for the teaching 
of the art of cycling. You bought a machine, 
and taught yourself. Most cyclists love a 
plain. A velocipedist admired a hilly district. 
In fact, if there were not numerous gates, 
stiles, and little hills, the cyclist could never 
hope to mount. It took the schoolmaster 
exactly a month before he got decent control 
over his machine. 

I happened to be a favourite pupil, and 
used to acc-mpany him in his rides. Of 
course I was very useful, the district being 
rather hilly. Before setting out on our 
expeditions, he would say, “ Now, William, 
I don’t want everybody to know you're with 
me; but you can easily keep up a few yxrds 
behind me, you know, and when I come to a 
hill, you can give me a push.” 

I have many times since made mental 
calculations as to the average velocity of that 
cycle, and have come to the conclusion that 
it works out at something a little over four 
miles an hour. As to the amount of foot 
tonnage required in its propulsion, that is 
incalculable. 

Butit weighed something over one hundred 
pounds, and had solid iron tyres of nearly a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. The school- 
master, being s modest young fellow, used 
to take his initiatory practice far from 
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the madding crowd; and I was invariably 
his companion. The place chosen was a 
hill about two hundred yards in length, 
with & milestone at the top. The machine 
wonld be taken to this stone, and the 
master, mounting, would get astride his 'oss, 
I, in the meantime, holding the latter’s head. 
“Now gently, William, gently. Whoa! I 
think I’m right. Let him go,” and down- 
wards the fearful thing would crash, st 
what to me seemed an alarming rate of 
speed, its rider with his knees drawn up, 
showing a tendency to develop what is known 
as “ bicycle neck.”” 

I always thought that schoolmasters were 
the most precise of men, but I found my 
dominie had sometimes the impatient feel- 
ings which characterised us youngsters. 

The velocipede had a playful habit of 
occasionally entangling its rider’s leg between 
its front and back wheels, a freak I have 
never seen modern bicycles indulge in. 
these occasions the schoolmaster would 
sometimes give me a sixpence—why, I must 
leave you boys to guess. 

A month ago I had an opportunity of 
seeing this self-same old “ boneshaker”’ in the 
showroom of a big cycle company in the 
north. There he stood in all his rehabili- 
tated glory and paint in a mahogany case, 
flanked on all sides by high-grade machines 
of the latest pattern. A fifty-pound note 
would not buy it. 

Three yeafs passed away, and I became 
the proud possessor of a machine all my 
own. Its original cost to me was thirty 
shillings. I was its owner for six months, 
and at the end of that period found it had 
cost my father no less than 51., the other 
31. 10s. going for repairs. 

The bike was nearly always at the black- 
smith’s, he being the only cycle doctor then 
in existence. The .pedals were triangular- 
shaped picces of wood. These often re- 
quired repairs, and an important feature of 
the machine was the large square iron nuts, 
an extra supply of which every cyclist 
carried in his wallet. 

Once only did I essay a tour. My objec- 
tive was Darlington, a town eight miles 
distant. I spent the previous evening in 
overhauling my machine, paying special 
attention to the nuts, and so on. The 
saddle was so adjusted that you could move 
it horizontally along the backbone. 

Soon after I passed Redworth, a place 
midway between my home and Darlington, I 
came to grief. The nuts which secured the 
saddle to the backbone came loose and 
dropped off. Gently the saddle kept creeping 
behind, until at last I had to dismount. 
At the same moment, one of the wooden 
pedals broke completely in two. I had the 
pleasure of wheeling the machine home in 
the broiling heat of a July sun. That was 
my first and last tour on a “ boneshaker.” 

So disgusted did I at length get with 
my steed, that one day, in a fit of temper, I 
sold it for five shillings to a rag-and-bone 
merchant, and it was not until eleven years 
later that I put legs across another machinc. 
It was in the Fens of Lincolnshire where I 
had the temerity to mount, with the 
assistance of a friend, a new-fangled 
54-inch ordinary. I had not forgotten the 
art of pedalling. After these many years it 
came back, and I was surprised at the 
comfortable feeling experienced by me in this 
my first essay on a rubber-tyred bike. In 
the Fens, the roads are flanked on either side, 
in many parts, by deep ditches of water, called 
drains. 


I got a good flying start, and went along 
like the wind. How to get off I knew not, 
except in a very undignified fashion. I tried 
to go slowly, so as to allow my friend to 
come up‘in order to assist me to dismount 
from my perch with some show of dignity, 
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but that I found wouldn’t do—going slowly 
meant coming down quickly. 

Far away in the distance, I discerned the 
figure of a road-man standing beside his 
barrow. If my life had depended on it, I 
could not have steered clear of that fatal 
barrow. The bike sailed as true as a dart 
to a point between the shafts, and the next 
moment I felt an ascending motion on the 
part of my steed, not gently, by any means, 
and an angry voice yelled out, ‘Where are 
you going to?” 

Well, I didn’t know, and if I had known, 
I could not find time to stop and answer bis 
inquiry. My next experience was a suc- 
cession of stars, vivid, brilliant, and varied 
in colour. Then utter darkness. 

That little experiment cost me a week in 
bed, and a month’s hobbling about on sticks. 
Cycling has always been with me a craze, 
and soon after this last adventure I invested 
in a Victoria tandem tricycle, which could 
be converted into a single machine if 
required. I think the cycle weighed over 
a hundredweight, and the driving-power re- 
quired was enormous. 

Pace was out of the question, something 
under seven miles an hour being its average 
rate of specd. One fine day in August 1884, 
the machine came to grief with its couple of 
riders. Fortunately, my better half was not 
my partner that morning. 

Between Luton and Hitchin is a very 

- dangerous descent, called Offley Hill. It is 
marked on C.T.C. maps as “ Highly 
Dangerous.” A gentleman friend and I 
started out on the tandem to go to Hitchin. 
All went well until we came to Offley Hill. I 
was riding on the rear seat, steering the 
machine. After the first ten yards of the 
descent had been made, I told my friend 
to apply the brake, when, with a crack, the 
connecting leather band snapped, and the 
machine, with an accelerated rate of speed, 
went tearing down the hill, which is about 
six hundred yards in length. 

We held on like grim death. Near the 
bottom of the hill, a drover was driving a 


Doctor : “ You really must cycle more carefully, 
if it wasn't for me, -.ow, you would be the greatest guy about town.” 
+ Patient: “Glad you take the lead, doctor.” 
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small herd of cattle to Hitchin Market. 
Without being able to give warning, wo 
dashed into the drove, and sent a couple of 
beasts sprawling on.the ground. 

The machine kept its land legs, and the 
next instant went crashing into a low stone 
wall at a bend in the road. The result was 
a smashed machine, and two very badly 
contused cyclists. The tricycle wheels were 
knocked into unrecognisable shapes, and 
that was my last venture as a trikist. 

Five years later, I happened to be touring 
on the east coast of Yorkshire with a safety, 
8 very heavy machine, with cushion tyres, 
and on this tour I had a very narrow shave 
from terminating my terrestrial experiences. 
The coast from Flamborough to Filey is 
girt with high, rocky cliffs. Along some of 
these cliffs there are narrow footways, 
perilously close to the edges. Along one of 
these footways I took it into my head to 
ride one day, and my front wheel slipping, I 
was precipitated over the cliff. Luckily, a 
deep pool of water was’ immediately 
beneath, and into this I flopped from a 
height of some forty feet. That unfortunate 
bike is still resting at the bottom of the pool, 
for anything I know to the contrary. 

One of my friends, whom I will call 
Jones, although that is not his proper name, 
had the good fortune some time ago to win 
a bicycle in a prize puzzle competition. He 
came to me one morning, and seeing he was 
very excited, I cf course asked what was 
the matter. 

“ Look here, old fellow,” Jones at length 
gasped, “I’ve got it.” I allowed him time 
to get calm, and then he told me of his good 
luck. We definitely decided that Jones 
should learn to ride, and that I should act 
as mentor. The bike duly arrived, and was 
a beauty. Jones in the interval went in for 
a ready-made cycling suit. I suggested 
clips and ordinary trousers, but my friend, in 
a freezing, sarcastic kind of way, laughed mo 
to scorn. 

Thad a strong motive in recommending 
trousers. Jones’ calves, when he was a boy, 

‘took 


and not go knocking your face about in this fashion. Why, 
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took it into their heads to slip down over his 
boots, and, like the ship in the story-book, 
never came back. 

We took particular care to choose a 
secluded nook, where Jones could exercise 
the muscles of his iron horse. 

Fortunately few people were astir, and 
this fact was not to be wondered at, seeing 
that a clock in the turret tower of 
neighbouring hall was chiming the hour of 
five a.m. 

T soon had the satisfaction of seeing Jones 
hoisted in the saddle, his pedal extremities 
hanging in a helpless sort of way about two 
inches from the ground. 

“Get your feet on the pedals, man,” I 
almost yelled, ‘and don't sit as though you 
were a bag of bricks.” 

Jones audibly groaned, and pulled himself 
together, and in doing so, pulled me as well, 
and for full ten seconds his steed reclined 
gracefully at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
the ground. 

Eventually Jones got his fect on the 
pedals, and with a fair amount of pushing 
on my part, we made some headway. What 
angered me most of all was the persistency 
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with which Jones clutched at the handles, 
causing a vibratory sensation, which, to say 
the least, was unpleasant. 

“Don’t shake so, old fellow,” I remon- 
strated, “ and take things more calmly,” as, 
with a vicious grip at the handles, Jones 
heeled over the bike, and reduced the angle 
from forty-five to thirty degrees. 

No power on earth could have held him 
up. and over he went with a terrific crash, 
and lay on the ground, one leg pinned fast 
between the wheel and mother earth; the 
other, in mid-air, was kicking in a vigorous 
semicircular kind of fashion, and narrowly 
missing my nasal appendage. 

When I got the débris together, Jones 
feebly suggested the propriety of retiring for 
that morning; but that was not to be heard 
of by me. He had got the thing, and must 
learn to ride it. 

We then agreed to try a portion of the 
road where there was a slight declivity, and, 
with his head hanging in a dog-like fashion, 
Jones limpingly wheeled his bike after me 
towards the hill. 

“Now, all you’ve got to do, Jones,” said 
I, in an encouraging tone, when we got to 
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Ap atnes a fellow I know—perhaps veu 
know him too,— 
And a genius great is he ; 
But somehow I don’t expect much re:ult 
Of his wonderful powers to see. 
It’s little he wins at games or work, 
Of honour or prizes, although 
He is sure that if ever he deigned to 
try, 
He “easily could, you know!” 
I can’t help thinking, ’twixt you and ms. 
That there doesn’t seem very much 
good 
In possessing magnificent talents galore, 
For the fellow who says, “ £ could.” 


COULD, WOULD, AND WILL. 
By tHe Rev. Rosert Lowr Bettany, oa. 


m. 
There’s another, not quite such a prig as 
the first, 
Who lives in a kind of trance. -~-- 
Who would do any number of notable 
deeds, 
If he'd only a better chance. 
If Jones would leave, he'd be top of his 
form ; 
If Brown, he'd be in the Fifteen— 
If--if—-if—if—Ah ! it’s sad to think 
Of the glories that might have been; 
But somehow these tfs do not work out 
As in common politeness they should, 
So that little success ever comes the way 
Of the fellow who says, “I would.” 


the top,‘‘is to let me mount you, and then 
keep the handles straight, and you'll go 
ahead like a bird.” 

Jones wasn’t so sure of that, but he 
didn't care to show the white feather, and I 
got him into the saddle with less trouble 
than I expected. 

“Are you ready, Jones?” I queried. 
“ Ye-c-e-s,” muttered my friend, and away 
he went. 

For about ten yards he rode really well, 
but all at once I was greatly astonished to 
see the hind wheel mount up into the air, 
and Jones, as if to bring my prophecy true, 
flew over the handles, and the thing of a 
machine, not content with throwing its 
rider, tumbled on the top of him. 

This was the result of tampering with the 
brake, which Jones, in his eagerness, had 
clutched instead of the handles. 

Jones was in a sorry plight. His proboscis 
swelled to an alarming size, and the right 
side of his face suddenly broke out with a 
bad attack of gravel-rash. 

My friend never became a rider, and 
to-day he walks. He parted with his prize 
to a second-hand dealer for a five-pound note. 


pita 
There's another —a sturdy, quiet sort of a 
chap. 
If a tough job’s im front of him, why, 
As sure as your name's whatever it is, 
He'll have his jolly good try. 

He doesn’t stand waiting with folded hands 
For the clouds of his prospect to lift, 
And Jones and Brown, if they stand in the 

way, 
Mast look to their laurels, or shift. 


He isn't afraid of a failure or two, 


And they meet him at times; but still 
Let me back in the struggle for fina) 
success, 
The fellow who says, “ I will.” 
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A CHRISTMAS DAY 


Frer ibex. Ah! that is real sport. 
None of your standing in cover while 
half tame birds are driven to your gun. The 
man that would shoot an ibex must go to 
his game and not wait for his game to come 
to him. And to go to the game when it is 
ihex is not always an easy matter, for he 
chooses the steepest mountains, and loves 
st the grass patches amongst rocky crags 
the precipices. 

Come, and let us (you and I) join two 
Lrothers, Major and Minor, aa they start, 
intent on the slaughter of the biggest saddle- 
back they can find on the hills near the 
plantation where they work in Travancore. 

‘Take your minds back to last Christmas 
Day, for it was on that day that Major ani 
Minor started, the former armed with a 450 
« Express,” the latter with an old Snider 
carbine. 

{am sure many of you do not know what 
an “ Express” rifle is. It carries a hollow 
hellet, that is hollow for two-thirds of the 

‘yee, and when the bullet enters the 


AFTER IBEX: 


By THE Rey. R. D'O. Marti, ™.a. 


body of an animal, the thin piece of lead 
shivers into fragments by the force of com- 
pression, and each fragment tears its way, so 
that, if the bullet enters anywhere near a vital 
place, the wound must cause a speedy death, 
and that is what the true sportsman seeks to 
inflict. He takes no pleasure in maiming an 
animal which escapes and lingers for days 
in torture. 

‘The -450 Express is the ideal weapon for 
‘b It is light, so can be readily carried, 
no small matter when one is creeping along 
a narrow ledge over a steep precipice ; and 
the hollow bullet takes down the game at 
once. As we watch the brothers start, we 
see that they have mounted their ponies. 
They have a long, hard day’s work before 
them, and the first five hundred feet of the 
climb can be done on peny-back. Then they 
start on foot. 

At first they have an easy, though rocky 
bit along the foot of some precipices, partly 
through a belt of forest. This takes them 
another five hundred feet upwards, and they 


STALK IN THE MOUNTAINS OF TRAVANCORE. 


are now at an elevation of 6,000 feet above 
sea level. ° 

Here we may join them, and we are in ibex 
ground now, as the marks, old and fresh, all 
over the rocks and grass-land proclaim. 

The brothers have two Mudduvers with 
them, and these active hillmen arecarrying the 
rifles. It is hot work climbing at any alti- 
tude less than 7,000 feet, and both Major and 
Minor find it quite enough to carry them- 
selves without carrying their guns. A coolie 
is also of the party ; with him is Viva, a fox- 
hound, though as her name implies, of the 
female sex. . 

This is Viva's first day out with the guns 
alone. Hitherto she has had her old mother 
Una with her, but Una, besides the burden 
of her years, is covered with sears, and, more- 
over, went home lame at a beat for Sambbur 
a few days before, and so, perforce, had to be 
left behind. Viva is bigger and finer- 
looking than her mother, and very keen, but 
she is new to the work, and it is to tell 
how she will do. 


There is still a stiff hill to climb, and up it 
we go, keeping a sharp look-out everywhere. 
Ac the top of the ridge is a small valley, and 
the far face in front of us is very pre- 
cipitous. 

On this we at once see three ibex. and 
Major, who is scanning the cliff with his 
t-iescope, announces two more inthe shadow 
of an overhanging rock behind the others. 
These are a doe and a kid, and 2 note is 
made of the fact, for this is the first kid of 
this season that has been observed. 

The sharp-sighted Mudduvers say that 
there are more ibex to the right. The tele- 
scope says seven does. Again one of the 
Mudduvers draws Major’s notice +o a higher 
part of the steep valley side. “Fifteen does 
sada kid,’” says Major after scanning them. 
Far away to the right two more, darker and 
bigger. We turn on our glasses, «nd see that 
they are two young bucks. 

So far there is nothing to shoot. so we 
til on, but soon find that we can go no 
farther without alarming the ibex in sight. 
A short consultution follows. 

The Mudduvers only idea is meat. They 
vote for shooting anything we can get near ! 
Vinor says the sun is so hot he does not 
care what happens. So it is left to Major to 
decide, and +4 speedily determines to let 
these ibex slide and do what they like, while 
we push onwards and upwards. 


Hardly huve we moved when we hear the- 


sharp windy whistle of the ibex, and notice a 
general movement all along the rocks. We 
had only counted thirty, but even that 
nimber seems to make the hillside alive. 
‘Tuey are not very frightened, and do not 
nove fast. For our parts we crawl on, and 
crer the next ridge we see a lot more ibex. 

To-day they are broken up in a funny way 
iato little detached parties. Usually a large 
herd keeps together, and as many as 8 thou- 
sand have been seen together. 

We lie on the grass and look at them. 
The telescope announces sixty or there- 
abouts. Suddenly a huge black fellow, 
twice as big as any we have hitherto seen, 
stows himself. We all crouch down in- 
stunctively. 

Minor mutters “Saddleback!” and the 
Madduvers “ Jeenay-Kadei,” which means 
the same thing. 

A second consultation takes place. All 
ate agreed that if we go on, the ibex will 
v.nd us, and that if we go back there is 
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the danger of alarming the already dis- 
turbed herds which we have passed, and that 
if they are thoroughly frightened their terror 
will extend to these herds too. 

Minor says it is a hopeless situation, and 
that the saddleback is surrounded with so 
many small herds that even if they did not 
all fly at our retreat we could never get near 
him. 

« The only thing to be done is to go right 
back home and chuck the whole business.” 

“Not a bit of it,” says Major. ‘“ Back 
by all means, right back nearly to our start- 
ing-point and round by another ridge, a 
détour of three miles more or lees.” 

This is too much for Minor. He plumps 
for going home, and home he goes. Let 
him. We shall follow Major. It is a 
hard climb that is before us, but no matter. 
We shall not get warm over it. That part 
of the business is left to Major, the 
Mudduvers, the coolie, and poor Viva, 
whose tongue is hanging out of her open 
jaws. 

At last the other ridge is reached and 
fresh herds of ibex found, but no saddleback 
to compare with the one first seen. By-and- 
by the telescope gets a glimpse of him again. 
-His head is turned away, and as he stands 
the white patch on the lumbar region, the 
saddle from which he gets his name, shows 
plainly on his black hide. 

The great difficulty is to get near him. 
Several small herds are about. Three small 
lots have to be stalked in such a way that 
when they become alarmed they will bolt to 
the left and not disturb the saddleback. 

At last Major is within range. Only a 
hundred and fifty yards separate him from his 
game, and he may fre point-blank, forthe five 
drachms of powder behind his bullet will give 
it such a velocity that the parabolic curve in 
which every bullet must fly may be disre- 
garded. There are, however, seventeen does 
between Major and the saddleback, and he 
cannot fire as he lies. He hesitates a moment, 
and then springs to his feet to get a snapshot. 
but the old buck is too quick, he only secs 
its tail disappearing beyond a rock. At this 
he lets fly in despair, and hears the ping of 
his bullet as it sings away into space. 

The ibex bolt for the nearest precipice, but 
the Mudduvers know their game and have 
intercepted them. We hear two shots, and 
back comes the herd bolting down a gorge. 
Such bounds as they give! 
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There is the saddleback, too, but three hun- 
dred yards off. Major fires thrice at his rapidly 
disappearing form—miss, miss, miss ! 

Suddenly another herd of which we knew 
nothing makes its appearance on the hill 
facing us. ‘There are twosmall bucks among 
nearly twenty does. They are distant two 
hundred and fifty yards at least. Bang !— 
miss ; bang !—miss; bang !—mies. 

Viva whimpers. She does not understand 
this sort of thing. Major rams in two car- 
tridges with a vigour that tells something of 
his feelings. Just then a young buck, only 
beginning to turn black, runs up a glade to 
the left. As he tops the ridge (two hundred 
yards from us if an inch) Major fires again. 

Sec! a hind leg swings as he disappears, 

“ Let go the dog. What a fool of a coolie! 
Can't you see the beast is wounded ?” 

Away goes Viva, and away go we. Down the 
hill like madmen, and up the next. Where 
is the Mudduver? Far behind, of course, 
just when he’s wanted to carry the rifle. 
There he comes, and Major drops the gun 
and races upwards. The Mudduver does not 
come down hill as fast as we did, but watch 
him coming up. He picks up the rifle. It 
is a feather to him, and he is up with us ere 
we have topped the summit, and he has his 
wind, too, while we are puffing and panting 
and much distressed. 

But we are at the top. And where's Viva, 
and where’s the wounded ibex? “Bother 
these country-bred dogs that run mute,” 
cries Major. “I'll never own another dog 
that does so. If only it was Una! She 
would be giving tongue. I'll shoot Viva 
when I see her. Useless thing."" 

But hallo! What's this coming round the 
rock. Viva! Viva herself, coming backwards 
and with convulsive jerks. Hurrah! She 
hauls the ibex by the nose into view. 

“Where's the knife? Catch hold of its 


horns, you. Cut off its head. Whoop! 
Whoop! Good dog! Good Viva!” cries 
Major. ‘I wouldn’t take a thousand ru, 


for you. Cut him open. Give hera feed. Let 
her have it while it’s hot. You’re the best 
girl I ever saw. But it’s a pity it's such a 
small buck. [Eleven-inch horns. I’m 
ashamed to take the head home. Here, you 
Mudduvers, you can haye this ibex. No, I 
don’t want the skin. Come along, Viva. 
We'll go home now; and won't I pitch into 
that lazy beggar Minor.” 
And he did. 


What is the answer ¢ 


A Picture Proverb. 
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A PAPER BIRD, AND HOW TO FOLD IT. 


T= a square of thin tough paper (about 
eight inches), and fold it across the 
diagonals (fig. 1), keeping the creases both 
one way—namely, standing upwards in the 
shape of two crossed ridges when the square 
is laid on a table. 

“Now fold the square of paper across the 
two diameters, creasing in the opposite 
direction and only for a length of five inches 
through the centre, or two and a-half inches 
each way. See fig. 2; ab should he five 
inches. but if a larger or smaller bird is 
required, then make it five-eighths the dia- 
meter of square. Next, fold over each 
corner in turr, bringing the side of the square 
to meet the diagonal as shown in fix. 3, 
making all the creases in the opposite direc- 
tion to the diagonals, or hollows instead of 
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Fic. 1. Fig. 3. 
widges. Proceed as in fig. 4 with each corner, 
and you will thenhave your square marked 
as shown in fig. 5, but it should be noticed 
that it is only required to be creased from 
each corner c to each intermediate point a 
(figs. 4 and 5). 

Now fold the paper so as to form ridges at 
4B, pressing only along aB at both sides as 
in fig. 6, and repeating the operation across 
the other diameter, we shall complete the 
mecessary creasing, only it is important to 
notice that the diagonals cc, and the short 
folds 48 are ridges, while ca and aa are 
hollows. This must be followed by once 
more pressing the diagonals to give them 


‘ATCHES are not expensive playthings, yet a 
lot of amusement can be got out of them 

if we only go the right way to work, and if 
from any accident while employing them we 
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happen to break one the loss can very easily 
be remedied. For the first trick any kind of 
match willdo; in fact, it need not be matches 
at all—cherry-stones, bits of paper, or any 


Pic. 1. 


stiffness, and the square may be thrown on 
the table. 

It will be seen to assume the form of fig. 8, 
and if care has been exercised in following 
the previous directions, it will be a very 
easy matter to bunch up the four corners 


Flu, 4. Fic. 5. Fic. 6. 
cccc, fig. 8, to meet together, thus trans- 
forming this pretty star intoa sort of feather 
like those used with boys’ darts, fig. 9. 

When bunching up the four corners, see 
that the diagonals are not distorted. ‘They 
should remain verfectly straight all the time. 


Fic. & Fia. 9, 
_Now press this feather (fig. 9) a few 
times in halves, simply putting the angle a 
ons, and angle c on p—then aon ¢ and B 
on b, and so on. 
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Fig, 12. 


This done, fold the front angle F downwards 
towards you across the line px (fig. 10), and 


$0 SIMPLE! 
By SomERvILLE GrsNey. 


V.—A BATCH OF MATCH TRICKS. 

thing small and handy will act as well. But 
while writing on match tricks I thought this 
one might just as well be included. I may 
mention that it has been sent me by a corre- 
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spondent in the north of England, and I have 
certainly never seen it before. But to get to 
work : Take 24 matches, and arrange them in 
a rectangle, as in fig. 1. You will see that 


the back angle o downwards and backwards 
across DE. 

We then arrive at fig. 11, which must be 
folded longitudinally from x to ¥, bringing 
the front angles d and c together at the 
front, and the back angles p and £ together 
at the back, and thus produce fig. 12. 

If this figure is now held firmly between 
the finger and thumb of the left hand at the 
point o, and the leg on the right is pinched 
at the point p, Pp may easily be lifted upwards 
beyond g, forming a double fold as shown in 
fig. 18. 

Serve the other leg q (fig. 12) in a similar 
manner, and press at sands (fig. 13), also 
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Fig. 14, 

folding the angle ™ downwards across § 8, and 
angle x backwards across 8 8. 

This brings us to fig. 14, which ‘must be 
turned upside down, and the result is fig. 15. 

All you have to do now is to pinch the 
bird firmly at the point x with the fore- 
finger and thumb of the right hand, and take 
the ends of the wings w w with the left finger 
and thumb, and twist downwards as if 
making an ordinary sugar scoop, and then 
form the head or beak by reversing the fold 
at # (fig. 15), dot a couple of eyes, and your 
bird is finished (fig. 16). 


i 
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The remarkable feature of this bird is the 
tail, as will be seen by holding in the left 
hand at B, So as just to take the front corners 
of the wings, and then pulling the tail 
smartly the wings will flap beautifally. 


III 


on each side there are 9 matches. Now 
add 1 match to those you already have, 
making 25, and still arrange them in a rect- 
angle, so that there shall only be 9 on 
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Pra. 8 
each side. From your 25 take away 5, leaving 
20, and treat these in the same way. Your 
task is not over yet; add 8 to the 20, making 
28, and still only have 9 each side. Again 


add 4 to these, making 32, and only let the 
sides count 9, and finally take away 2, leaving 
30, and retain the same result. At first this 
appears impossible, but a glance at figs. 
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Fig. 4, 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 will show you howit may be 
done. 


For the next two tricks I find the smaller 
kind of wooden match is best. The ones I 
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Fig. 5. 


used were English made, and the stems were 
four-sided, though, perhaps, the well-known 
Swedish ‘* ‘andstikers” would answer the 
purpose as well. 

Bevel off the end of a match (not the 
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business end, as Mark Twain would say), on 
opposite sides, till it is quite thin, then with 
your knife make a slight. split in the end of 
another, and insert the bevelled end of the 
first, the two thus making an acute angle. 
Rest the two business ends on the table, and 
letting them lean a little, support them with 
a third match, as in fig. 7. Now take a 
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fourth match, and the trick is to raise the 
first three with this last one. Fig. 8 will 
show you the method. In words it may be 
described as follows: insert the fourth match 
between the two joined legs and the sup- 
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porting one; raise the joined legs a little 
nearer the perpendicular, and the support- 
ing leg will fall forward between them, its 
downward course being stayed by the fourth 
match. You have now only to raise this, 
which action will lock the supporting leg 
against the angle of the joined ones, and you 
can lift them all together. Many years ago 


this trick was popular in a slightly different 
In place of the two joined matches, a 


form. 


Fig. 8. 


horseshoe, cut out in thin wood or cardboard, 
was employed. This was supported by a 
piece of wood in the same way as by the 
third match, and a pencil or penholder 
being given you, you were requested to raise 
the two. The match form is best—you are 
never at want for materials. Having now 
successfully lifted three matches with one, 
let us take a higher flight, and try and lift 
fifteen with one. To assert that you can do 
this will make some people open their eyes ; 
yet go by the following directions, and you 
will accomplish the feat with a very little 
prectice. A glance at fig. 9 will make things 
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clear. Be careful that you Jay your matches 
neatly and closely one to another, over the 
supporting match. When you have got seven 
each side, and they are nicely packed, with 
your fifteenth match see that all the ends 
resting on the table are in a line, as in the 
figure, then lay this match crossing all the 
others, and directly over your supporting 
match. Now gently raise your supporting 
match, and leave the rest of the trick to the 
matches themselves. As you raise your hand 
they will commence to lock themselves 
against each other and against the fifteenth 
match, as in fig. 10, so that the combination 


will be far stronger than you would imagine, 
and the fifteen matches can be raised as stated. 
The next trick is one in which a curious 


transmission of power is made visible. Cut 
the sides of the match which you intend 
to make the fulcrum to an edge in one point, 
as is seen in the single match in fig. 11, and 
across it at this point lay another match, the 
head of which rests on the table ; across this 
match sgain lay another, as in the figure, 
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and proceed in this way, always taking care 
that the business end of the match shall rest 
on the non-business end of the one it crosses. 
When you have laid several of these, test 
your construction, by pressing on the last 
snatch, as in the figure, and if it is all right 
yon will see the match crossing the first 
match you laid, bend down, till its end 
strikes the table, and this without any 
apparent movement in the intervening 
matches. You will find this experiment 
easier if you lay your matches on a hard 
wooden table without a cloth, or on a 
marble slab that does not give at all. At 
first you will probably fail to make any 
impression on the moving match after you 
have constructed two or three of the cross- 
pieces, but stick to it, and arrange them a 
little more carefully ; and with practice it is 


astonishing through what a number of 
matches the power can be conveyed. The 
sharp edge cut in the first match makes it 
easier for the moving match to swing down 
there being less friction. As you get farther 
away you will find it a good plan to cross the 
matches nearer and nearer to their centres ; 
you get more leverage in this manner. 

For the concluding trick in this batch, take 
an ordinary empty port-wine bottle, and see 
that its opening is not in the least sticky from 
its former contents ; if it is, wipe it over with 
a damp cloth, and then dry it thoroughly. 
Next take one of the larger wooden matches 
made in England. I have found those of 
Bryant & May do excellently. Break it 
about the middle, by bending the two ends 
towards each other, taking care, however, 
that the fracture shall not be complete, but 
that the two portions shall still remain 
joined by some fibres of the wood, which 
will thus form a kind of hinge. Do not 
strain this hinge too much, but having 
closed the pieces partially, as in fig. 12, lay 
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them on the top of the neck of your port- 
wine bottle, and on them place a threepenny- 
bit. The trick consists of causing the 
threepenny-bit to fall into the bottle without 
your touching it, or the match, or the bottle, in 
any way, nor are you allowed to blow on it. 
The secret is a very simple one. Wet your 
finger in water, and allow a drop to fall on 
the hinge of the match, and in a few seconds 
you will observe the legs begin to separate 
until they no longer afford a resting-place 
for the coin, which will in consequence fall 
through them into the bettle. 
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Author of “ Artificial Fireworks,” “ Marionette Show,” “Sand Models,” 
PART I, 

upon, so that now they form a most fascinat- 

ing amusement for both old and young, 

at entertainments, at home, at schools, 

bazaars, ete. 

Now, if my readers wish to 
appear as entertainers with 
this most innocent and 
mirthful amusement, and 
they follow out the instrue- 
tions here given, taking a 
careful survey of the draw- 
ings illustrating this article, 
I can assure them, as a pro- 
fessional entertainer, that 
they will succeed ; but prac- 
tise they must, for without 
it nothing can be accom- 
plished. 

First and most important 
is the light. The stronger 
the illuminant the better. 
For ordinary use the magic- 
lantern comes first, as it 
xives a strong and steady 
light, and leaves the apart- 
ment in darkness. Then, 
we can recommend the 
bull’s-eye lantern; and 
lastly, even a good candle 
will answer the purpose 
very well. 

Whatever light is used, it 
must be placed at the back, 
and nearly opposite the 
centre of the screen. The 
distance therefrom you 


IHADOWGRAPHS, & new and coined name 
for our old friends, Shadows on the 
Wall, with which our grandfathers and great- 


Fig. 1. 


grandfathers used to delight their grand- 
children when the day was closing, and the 
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These 
indeed, have lived through centuries, but in 
te years have been very much improved 


shadows, must determine for yourself, as it will 
depend on the size of the screen and the 


space you wish to cover with light. 


candles wera alight. 


Boge Owen Boras” ete, 


By referring to fig. 1, you will see the 
performer at work. For a screen or sheet 
to project the shadows on to, here is shown « 
wooden hoop, snch ag young ladies use fer 


Fr 


be 
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mild exercise at a certain season of the year, 
and which can be purchased cheaply in 
Various sizes from most toy-shops. 

Having got your wooden hoop, neat 
procure a piece of calico sufficient to cover 
it and turn over at the edges of the hoop, 
and then, as you stretch it carefully, knock 
in small tacks to fasten it on. You may 


Fig. 5. 


support it in any manner that pleases you; 
but here is illustrated a single support, which 
explains itself. The performer is casting the 
shadow of an elephant’s head upon the sheet. 

Refer to fig. 2, and the method of placing 
the hands together is shown; also the cloth, 


which may be a piece of any dark material, 
about three feet square, which you use to 
throw over your arms to cast a shadow 
which cannot be done by the aid of the 
arms or hands. 
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Fig. 3 gives position of hands to show the 
horse on the screen. ; 

Fig. 4 is the fox, the little finger being 
moved up and down to represent the mouth 


opening. 


Fig, 7. 


Fig. 5is the bird. Movo the hands back- 
wards and forwards to give a flying motion 
to the wings. 

Fig. 6, the giraffe. 

Fig. 7, the bull-dog, the lower thumb to be 
Moved to show mouth opening. 

(To be continued.) 
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REGIMENTAL MARCHES. 
(Condensed from the “ Daily Mail.”) 


E™, regiment in the British Army has its band, 
‘and recognises one particular tune as the “regi- 
mental march.” Many of these marches are quaint old 
tunes, connected in some way with the history of the 
corps, while others have been specialiy compused for 
some particular regiment, and bear ite name or titi. 
To the regimental quick-step the battalion always 
marches past on review days; and when a number of 
regiments are on parade, it is interesting to notice the 
tunes change aa cach successive batta ion advances, In 
many regiments it is the custom to always enter and 
leave camp or barracks to the strains of the well-known 
tune, and when the band plays at an indoor concert or 
outdoor duty parade, the programme closes with the 
regimental march and the National Anthem. 

That fine old historical tune known as “The British 
Grenadiers " is the regimental march of the Royal Artil- 


nee: sat 


fa-thers long @-go Did fight like Al-ex- 


anders Be - nesthold Marl-bo - ro’! 


lery. Royal Engineers, Grenadier Guards, and all 
Fusilier regiments of the line: while “Highland 
Laddie ” is the well-known lilt of the Scots Guards and 
Highland Regiments, although several of the latter 
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Hie-land lad-die ? Whaurha'eye been a’ day? 


Kis-sin’ Tib- bie, kis-sin' Tib - bie. 


retain some other Scotch tune in addition, such, for 
instance, as “The Garb of Old Gaul,” which is the 
stately sounding murch of the Scots Greys. Irish 
regiments naturally choose from their own national 
airs, the 5th Lancers marching solidly to the strain of 
“The Harp of Tara’s Hall,” while the Royal Irish 
Regiment drums out “Garry Owen,” and the 8th 
Hussars and the Connaught Rangers swing along to the 
rousing notes of Patrick's Day.” ‘Tbe stirring 
“Men of Harlech” is appropriated by the Welsh 
Fusiliers and South Wales Borderers, the old 41st, or 
Welsh Regiment, selecting another Welsh tune, “Ap 
Shenkin.” 

“ Hearts of Oak” and “ Rule Britanpia” come natural 
enough as the marches of the Royal Marines; but the 
latter tune is also used by an infantry regiment, the 
Norfolks (old 8th Foot), who, in the earlier years of 
thelr history, served on board the fleet as marines, in 
memory of which amphibious service they still retain 
fe figure of Britannia as their crest aud regimental 
badge. 

When the Roynl Marine Artillery or the Naval 
Brignde march past on shore, they swing along to the 
lively notes of “A Life on the Scean Wave.” “God 
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home on the roll-ing deep, 


‘Where thetcattered waters 
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rave, And the winds their rev - els 


Bless the Prince of Wales” is a favourite march for 
regiments bearing the title of His Royal Highnese, 
such as the 8rd Dragoon Guards, 10th Hussars, 12th 
Lancers, the South Lancashire, and others. * Dum- 
barton’s Drums" is the favourite march of the Royal 
Scots Regiment, while the very apt tune of “ Blue 
Bonnets over the Border ” is the choice of the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, and “ Within a Mile o° Edin- 
bene ope {a sacred to the Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles). 

When we sce the King’s Royal Riffes (old 60th) step- 
ing lightly along to the * Hunteman's Chorus,” or the 

ite Brignde swinging by to the inspiriting strains of 
“'Ninety-Five,” we think no better tunes could havo 
heen selected ‘for riflemen—lively, jaunty, and rhyth- 
nical, 
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Some of cur simplest old-fashioned country airs are 
still heard to perfection when played as regiments! 
aarches by good bands, and it is these old tunes which 
set the Englishman s beart beating in eympathetic 
response when they are played sometimes thousands of 
miles from the old country. Fancy being located at 
sultry Singapore and hearing the notes of the “ Lincoln- 
xbire Poacher,” “A Starry Night fora Ramble,” played 
at evening parade by the band of the Lincoln Regiment. 
Or say we are entering the harbour of Hong Kong 
after a protracted voyage, and floating on the shore 
breeze we hear the old Cumbrian hunting song, “ Do 
you ken John Peel?" the regimental march of the 
Border Regiment. 1t seemslike a telephonic communi- 
cation from home Or, far away in South Africa, a 
regiment comes marching along, and we recognise the 
of the ‘Derbys of the“ Young May Moon Ste bene} 
of t ahire Regiment. The King's Liverpoo 

Regiment play “ Here's to the Muiden of Bashfnl Fif- 
teen”; the Suffolks play “Speed the Plough"; the 
East Surrey chooso “A Southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky.” To these old-country tunes the men step out at 
the end of a long march with much more spirit than to 
operatic compositions of foreign origin, more elaborate, 
no doubt, but not so welcome or so valued as the songs 
of the home-land, 

One march has @ peculiar history ; it fs the famous 
“(a ira,” the quick-step of the old 14th Foot, now the 
West Yorkshire Regiment. It is said that at the slege 
of Tournay the French bands in the city were constantly 
heard playing this tune until it was equally well known 
to the besiegers. When the 14th advanced to the 
assault, the colonel ordered the band to play the “Ca 
ira,” and the French had the mortification to be driven 
out of their works to the music of their own favourite 
tune. Ever since, the regiment has retained it as the 
regimental march. 

One tune is common to the whole army, and that is 
the melodious sound known ss “The Bonny Christ- 
church Bells which is played every Sunday morning 
wherever a British regiment ie stationed, and which ix 
thos the recognised “church call” throughout the 
service, 


entities: 


A. F. and Iexorastcs.—lf the number is in print our 
publisher would send it on to you for three-halfpence, 
postage inclu:led, but you coulil get it for the penny by 
ordering it through a newsagent or bookseller. 


S. W. D.—Try a weak solution of vitriol: it will 
clean most metal things of the Mind your 
fingers, Asa rule, Brooke's soap answers every 
purpose if you follow the imstructions. 

J.K. P.—Particnlars of the examinations for Naval 
Storekeepers can be had on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Admirale 


[egrmen.—The Ju mps ixstied by the Colonies 
should be kept. ‘They increase in value every year. 
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“Evin Hasire (Emagiated).—Conent a doctor. 
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B, Frvronazzu.—l, A toothbrrsh does very well for 
cleaning out the pulp trum skeleton leaves. 2. We 
will sec about the waterwheel. 


Bsa1xt.—Chipperfield uscd to make good engines 
there are some of his on sale now at Hamley’s Noa 
Ark, 230 High Holborn, at about half price. Hurst, 
also in Holoorn, farther cast, is uf good reputation. 


JAN TAkItAAR.—The material in the cigarettes isa 
drug which in some cases docs good and in others 
harm. Do net take to them unless your doctor 
definitely advises you to do so, 


J.L. A. 1. Ttis not usual to consult the newsagents 
before writing a story. At least we have never heard. 
of its being done. 2. Tf you were to inake up Your 
own “little anecdotes,” the difflenlty ax to ack 
lodging the source from which yon take them would 

ise. 3. We cannot advise as to “the most 
likely literary body to utilise your storie” but 
could ges au opinion by joining the Socic 

Authors, 


A Six Years’ Reape 
and bound, form: 


. Indoor Games.” complete 
1 Liandsome book, published at 
eight shillings, 2. Consult adoctor, 3) We did not 
publish the story. 4. The first story of the first 
volume was *My First Football Mateti" : but in the 
saine number began “From Powder-Monkey to 
Admiral” and “Jack and Joby." The coloured 
plates were “ British Moths,” " National Fags,” a: 

* Eddystone Lighthouse.” 


don't seem to think thut life iy sweet. You w 


later on, 
Wat m tar Carer? (Puer Tristis)—Could 
really say without knowsny more about yuu. 


BecoMtxe 4 Doctor (8, HL 
country but turough a medi 
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‘Varicoek Veins (A. W. §.).—1. Dangerous in some 
cases aud sume situations. 2. You must cousult a 
surgeon. 

WaLxinG.- 1f we walked lke you we should jein 
the volunteers. 


F. BANsigTer and Others —We have made inquiries, 
anil find that since the introduction of the Phono- 
graph, the manufacture of the Graphophone dises 
has been given up, but a few are still obtainable at 
Hamley’s, of 230 High Holborn, 


DING mis Leavk (B. 1. B.).—Any advice we 
van give would take up columns, and then would 
hardly be satisfactory, as cases differ so ; but just 
keep up a good heart: take good food, get good 
sleep, and be all you can in the open air. Don't 
forget exercise in the morning tub, 


Tue HeLtH SrnMoss (H. F, and many Others).—Glad 
they have done you good, 


s 


Haw! 


at 


(Rex Coltier).—Pray don’t ask us to reply br 
it would be impossible in all cases—there are 
not days enough in the week !—and to make ex- 
ceptions were unfait, Hawks are fed on raw meat 
sraps, poulterers’ offal, dead mice, etc. 


JH. Swrru.—It ought to be “diameter.” This has, 
we think, been corrected before in this column, 


J.D. M.--1. No, let them alone, and as the weather get: 
colder they will burrow. 2. You can get the 
* Amutear’ outfit from Messrs, Lancaster for 
£2 10s, but we thould substitute the “Iustanto- 
urapi” camera for the oue given with the set. A 

nplete set with Iustantograph camera costs 
6d. You can get further particutarsby. writing 
firm. We recommend yuu to bay dry-ptates 
independently. For a beginner we ean recommenu 
the * Castle” plates tnade by Mawson & Swan, 


“* Beware of the Dog!” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. R. F. Mc: 


LEY.) 
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NIC REVEL; 
ADVENTURES IN THE 
ALLIGATOR LAND, 


WHITE SLAVE'S 
By G. Mayvitte Few: 


(With Mu 


XIII.— WILLIAM SOLLY HAS THOUGHTS. 
evel if he had not 
aptain Lawrence's 


CHAPTER 

tT would have been better, perhaps, fo 
ul is plan to’get help from 

ilts for him, 
For Pete Burge’s narrative was correct enough, save that he 
made an omission or two—notably, the fact that he was captured 
while making a brave e Nic from the savage blows 


The Prisoners taken off. 
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being dealt out to him by Humpy Dee, 
who was trying to visit upon his head 
the disappointment he felt through the 
failure of the raid. 

It was from finding Nic, helplessly in- 
sensible, being carried off by Pete, that the 
sailors in the dark took the young man 
for one of the party they were to attack ; 
and hence it was that he was tied fast to 
his injured companion, carried down the 
hill slope to the shore, bundled into the 
boat with the other prisoners, and carried 
off, there being no further communica- 
tion held with the shore. Captain Law- 
rence knew nothing till long afterwards 
about Nic being missing, and the long, 
long search made for him in the pool, two 
of the men, when questioned later on 
during the inquiry, having seen him go 
down in the fierce struggle. But no one, 


during the confusion which ensued, had ° 


seen him rise again, for it was somewhere 
about that time that those who bore 
torches, and saw that the fight was going 
against them, dashed them down into the 
water to secure darkness for their escape. 

The Captain, in the triumphant issue 
of the encounter, had stood to see the 
prisoners all bound, and soon after, upon 
not finding his son, accepted Solly’s sug- 
gestion that Nic had walked down tosee the 
prisoners off, and perhaps gone on board to 
thank Captain Lawrence for his help. 

The next morning the ship was gone, and 
a horrible dread assailed master and man 
as to Nic's fate. Then came the informa- 
tion from the two labourers who had taken 

art in the defence and the search, every 
inch of the pool and river being searched, 
till the suspicion became a certainty that 
Nic had been swept down the river and 
carried out to sea, the cap he wore having 
been brought in by one of the fishermen 
who harboured his boat in the mouth of 
the stream. 

But Captain Revel did not rest content 
with this: in his agony, he communicated 
with Captain Lawrence, who came on at 
once, and confessed now to his old friend 
why, when his help was asked, he had 
jumped at the idea. They wanted men 
for one of the ships bound for Charlestown 
and the West Indies, the pressgangs 
having been very unsuccessful; and as 
the salmon poachers were described to 
him as being strong, active fellows, the 
idea struck him that here was a fine op- 
portunity for ridding the neighbourhood 
of a gang of mischievous ne’er-do-weels— 
men who would be of service to their 
country, and henceforth leave his old 
brother officer in peace; while any of 
them not particularly suitable could be 
easily got rid of among the sugar and 
tobacco plantations. 

“Then,” said Captain Revel, “ you have 
sent them away ?”” 

“Yes, they sailed the next night. It 
was rather a high-handed transaction, but 
we wanted them badly, and we can’t 
stord to be too particular at a time like 

jis.”” 

“But do you think it likely that my 
poor boy was among the prisoners? " 

“Impossible,” said the captain. “If 
he were, which is not in the least likely, 
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all he had to do was to speak and say who 
he was. But absurd! I should have 
known, of course.” 

“But after he was on board the other 
vessel ?"” 

“My dear old friend,” said Captain 
Lawrence sympathetically, “I shrink 
from dashing your hopes, but I feel how 
unjust it would be to back you up in the 
idea that he may have gone with the im- 
pressed men. He is a gentleman, and an 
English officer's son, and he would only 
have to open his lips to any officer he en- 
countered, and explain his position, to be 
sent home from the first port he reached.” 

“Yes, yes, of eourse,” said the Captain 
bitterly ; ‘and I shall never see my poor 
boy again.” 

Captain Lawrence was so uneasy about 
his friend that he went back to the boat 
and sent her off to the ship, returning 
afterwards, bitterly regretting that he had 
sent his men ashore and allowed himself 
to be tempted into making a seizure of 
the poachers. 

Captain Revel was seated in his arm- 
chair when he re-entered the house, look- 
ing calm, grave, and thoughtful. His 
friend’s coming made him raise his head 
and gaze sorrowfully at him; then, with 
a weary smile, he let his chin drop upon 
his breast and sat looking hard at the 
carpet. 

“Come, Revel, man,” cried Captain 
Lawrence, “ you must cheer up. We 
sailors can’t afford to look at the black 
side of things.” 

“No, no; of course not,” said the 
stricken man. “TI shall be better soon, 
Jack; better soon. I'm getting ready to 
fight it.” 

“ That's right ; and before long you will 
have the boy marching into the room, or 
else sending you a letter.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Captain Revel, with a 
sad smile, and in a manner totally different 
from that which he generally assumed ; 
* he’ll soon come back or write.” 

“But, poor fellow! he does not think 
so,” said Captain Lawrence to himself, as 
Nic’s father relapsed into thoughtful 
silence. 

“Solly, my lad,” said the visitor, when 
he felt that he must return to his vessel, 
“ your master has got a nasty shock over 
this business.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; and he arn’t the only one 
as feels it. I ought never to ha’ left 
Master Nic’s side; but he put mein my 
station, and, of course, I had to obey 
orders.”” 

“Of course, my lad. Here, we must 
make the best of it, and hope and pray 
that the boy will turn up again all right.” 

Solly shook his head sadly. 

“Ah, don’t do that, my man," cried 
Captain Lawrence. “You a sailor, too! 
There’s life in a mussel, Solly. A man’s 
never dead with us till he is over the side 
with a shot at his heels.” 

“That's true, sir,’’ said the old sailor, 
“ but you see I’m afraid. There was some 
fierce fighting over yonder in the pitch 
dark, where the lights warn’t showing. 
Sticks was a-going awful. If my poor boy 


got one o' they cracks on his head, and 


went beneath, there was-plenty o” water 
to wash him out o’ the pool and down the 
river.” 

“ Yes, but hope for the best, man; hope 
for the best. member the bit of blue 
that comes in the wind’s eye often enough 
when we're in the worst part of a gale.” 

“ Ay, sir, that’s what I do—hope for the 
best, and that if my poor young master, 
who was as fine a lad as ever stepped, is 
done for, I may some day find out who it 
was that hit that blow, and pay it back.” 

“No, Solly,” said Captain Lawrence 
sternly. “ An English sailor does not take 
revenge in cold blood for what was done 
in hot. Never! There, I must get off, 
and in a few days I hope to be back to see 
my old friend again. Meanwhile, I know 
he's in good hands, and that he would not 
wish to be watched over by anyone better 
than William Solly, his old companion in 
many a trouble of the past.” 

“It’s very kind 0’ you to say 80, sir,” 
said Solly humbly. 

“T only speak the truth, my man,” 
said the visitor. “I have seen a great 
deal, and Captain Revel has told me 
more, about what a faithful servant you 
have been to him. Do all you can to 
comfort him, for he is terribly changed.” 

The tears were in old Solly’s eyes, and 
there was a kink in his throat, as he said 
huskily— 

“ Awful, sir. I was a-saying on’y the 
other day, when the skipper was wherriting 
hisself about losing a few salmon, and 
raging and blowing all over the place, 
that he wanted a real trouble to upset 
him, and that then he wouldn't go so half 
mad like about a pack o’ poachers working 
the pool. But I little thought, then, that 
the real bad trouble was coming so soon; 
and it has altered him, sewer—ly. Poor 
Master Nic—poor dear lad! Seems on’y 
t'other day as I used to carry him sittin’ 
with his little bare legs over my two 
shoulders, and him holding on tight by my 
curly hair. Yes, sir, you look ; it is smooth 
and shiny up aloft now, but I had a lot 
o’ short, curly bair then, just like an old 
Calabar nigger’s. And now, on'y to think 
of it!” 

“No, don’t think of it, my lad, for we 
are not certain, and we will not give up 
hope. There, good-bye, Solly, my man. 
Shake hands.” 

“ Shake—shake hands, sir ;—with you, 
cap'n?” 

“No, not with the captain, but with tho 
man who looks upon you as an old friend.” 

The next minute Solly was alone, 
rubbing his fist first in one eye and then 
in the other, twisting the big bony knuckle 
of his forefinger round so as to squeeze the 
moisture out. 

“Well now,” he said, “just look at 
that! What an old fool I am! Well, if I 
didn’t knowas them there drops o’ mystur* 
was ‘cause o’ my poor lad Master Nic, I 
should ha’ thought it was all on account 
o’ what Cap'n Lawrence said. ‘Friend! 
he says. Well, I like that. I s'pose it's 
"cause I've allus tried to do my dooty, 
though I've made a horful muddle on it 
more'n once.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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MOBSLEY’S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 


By Harotp Avery, 


Auther of “An Old Boy's Yaras,” * The Triple Allianee,” ete, rte. 


(Muustrated by S1DNEY H, S1MB.) 


CHAPTER XITI.—THE ' MOHICANS”? ON THE WAR-PATH. 


gz term ran on until it came to the end of 
the first week in December, and we had 
begun to blecken out the days on the 
almanacks fixed up on the inside of our desk 
lids. The month-old firework disaster was 
vell-nigh forgotten ; the memory of Simpson’s 
and Bowden’s refusal to contribute to the 
Fifth of November fund, and base desertion 
at the battle of Carlsham Park, was likewise 
passing out of our minds ; and the two cronies 
had been once more recsived back into the 
society of their comrades. 

The museum rage still continued, and 
Bowden had twice questioned us about the 
tankard. 

“You might let’s see that mug again,” he 
said. “ Whose is the crest engraved on the 
front?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, where did you get the thing? 
Did you bring it from home?” 

No,” answered Fraser shortly. “I shan’t 
ssy how we got it. It belongs to us three, 
and that’s all I'm going to tell you.” 

Two days later Bowden again referred to 
the subject. 

“TI say, Simpey and I 'll buy that mug of 
yours for our museum; we will give you a 
couple of shillings for it.” 

“A couple of shillings!” answered Mobsley 
scornfully. ‘I should think you would.” 

“Well, it's a good enough price for an old 
pewter pot like that!” . 

“Pewter!” retorted Mobsley unguardedly. 
“ It's solid silver!” 

“Silver!” cried Bowden. 
us, and whistled. 

“Bother it!’ growled “ Chingachgook ” a 


He stared at 


“**Gentle Spring’ piayed back." 


moment later. “I wish I hadn't told him. 
What a fool Iam!” 
The museum rage, I repeat, still continued, 


bat it did not satisfy the more active inclina- 


tions of Fraser ; he pined still for some form 
of outdoor sport, and suggested that we 
should play hockey. The weather set in wet, 
and for four days we were confined to the 
schoolroom. Everyone's temper suffered in 
consequence. The Joneses quarrelled con- 
tinuously for forty-eight hours, with only 
short intervals for eating, sleeping, and work, 
and fought seven times during the course of 
one single afternoon. At length, when the 
rain ceased, and a washed-out, wintry sun 
made its appearance, we were ready for any 
outdoor amusement, even “Brigands,” and 
so readily agreed to carry out 
Fraser's latest proposal. 

Hockey was not then the scien- 
tific game which it has become of 
recent years ; at that distant period 
Iremember it as something be- 
tween o riot and a massacre ; but 
this may be owing to the fact that 
I was only a small boy, and not 
very hardy. We provided ourselves 
with sticks and ao small india- 
rubber ball, marked out goals on 
the playground boards, and picked 
up sides. It was Saturday after- 
noon, and, looking back with the 
calmer judgment of maturer years, 
it seems remarkable that any of us 
should have lived to see the dawn 
of another Sunday. Boxed up in 
that small playground, there was 
really no chance of escape. The 
main object in view was to hit 
something, though apparently it 
mattered little whether that some- 
thing was the solid earth or your 
neighbour's nose. The gravel flew 
like grape-shot; the hard ball 
banged against the boarding with 
a force that seemed sufficient to 
split the planks; while the fate of 
anyone who fell in the thick of « 
scrimmage was worse to contem- 
plate than that of a rider who goes 
down in front of a cavalry charge. 

Spring, Fraser, Mobsley, “ Re- 
mus,” and 1 took off the other five. 
“Gentle Spring” played back; he 
was armed with a big branch which 
he had clandestinely borrowed 
from a tree in the shrubbery, and which re- 
minded one of the roughly shaped clubs 
affected by giants in illustrations to the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” One sweep of this 
weapon sent the ball whizzing through the 
air like a small cannon-shot, and whoever 
got in its way promptly bit the dust. With 

serene good temper, Spring 

: laid out friend and foe alike. 

Standing anywhere in front of 

al) him, one never felt safe ; and at 

~ length, when he prepared to 

strike, the more prudent players 

sought to hide behind the posts 
of the swing. 

Inspeaking thus of the game, 
I am, perhaps, giving the some- 
what prejudiced impression 
which it created on the mind of 
a rather faint-hearted young- 
ster. Fraser enjoyed it im- 
mensely, and so did Gale; and the faces 
of the Jonescs were radiant with satisfaction 
and delight. At length, just after half-time, 
the game was brought to an abrupt termina- 


tion by “Gentle Spring” slogging the ball 
clean over the partition into old Greenaway’s 
garden. 

We might have becn tempted to go after it, 
but Brewer was standing just outsido the 
kitchen door. 

Fraser and Gale climbed to the top of the 
boards, and bailed him. “Hi! Mr. Brewer, 
you might chuck us the ball that's just come 
over.” 

The man strolled across the beds, picked 
up the ball, and calmly put it in his pocket. 

“Look ’ere,” he said; “we've ):ad enough 


““*It's got to be stopped, I tell you.’”” 


trouble with balls comin’ over into this ‘ere 
garden, and it’s got to be stopped. D’you 
think I’m paid to come and hunt about for 
your playthings? It’s got to be stopped, I 
tell you!” 

With this he turned and walkedaway. In 
vain we entreated him to return the ball, 
and then boo-ed and called him names; he 
entered the kitchen, and shut the door behind 
him with a bang. Unfortunately, the 
matter did not end here; at tea Mr. Medlar 
announced that he had received another 
complaint from Mr. Greenaway of our send- 
ing balls over into his garden. 

“What have you been doing this after- 
noon?” he asked. 

“ Playing hookey, sir.”” 

“Well, don’t do so again. You must find 
some way of amusing yourselves which will 
not prove a source of annoyance to your 
neighbours.’ 

“Tm sick of this place!’’ said Fraser. 
“ Why can’t we have proper games, and a field 
to play in?” 

One source of consolation existed at this 
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depressing era to raise our drooping spirits. 
Tommy Bray and other members of th 
“Hevening Star’ football club wi 
employed in a builder's yard situated just 
beyond the corner of the Carlsham Road. 

‘They had never forgotten the (from their 
point of view) unsatisfactory termination of 
the encounter in the purk; and of late they 
seemed determined to make war upon Han- 
over House in gencral, and seized every 
opportunity for open hostilities. In the 
dinner hour they wayluid belated day boys, 
who were forced cither to run for it, or defend 
themselves with their satchels —which, by the 
bye, formed very effective weapons when 
swung at the end of long straps, and properly 
-charged with books. The bearders, on the 
other hand, never went into the town singly 
without expecting an attack ; indeed, on one 
occasion, when out for a formal walk, the 
wild hordes of the enemy, headed by the 
ferocious Bray, suddenly charged into our 
ranks as we passed the yard, and rolled Wood 
into the gutter, under the very nose of the 
astonished Mr. Soper, 

This state of affairs, it may be imagined, 
kept us in astate of agreeabie excitement, 
and gave rise to the incident which Iam now 
about to describe. 

Tt was Wednesday afternoon, December 12; 
the last aMowance but one of pocket-money 
had been given out, and Fraser and [ gut 
leave to run down into the town and buy 
some chestnuts. We turned out of the 
Carisham Road into what I believe was then 
called Pearson Street, at the end of which 
were several shops. We strolled along in 
silence.. My companion had come to grief in 
his morning’s work, and had two French 

exercises to write, and we were 
generally down in the dumps. 
Suddenly clatter! bang! a big 
e stone rattled past us on the 
pavement, struck a lamp-post, 
and glanced across the road. 
We turned our heads, and. 
about thirty yards behind, be- 


“(Fraser returned the enemy’s fire.”” 


held the well-known figure of Tommy Bray. 
He hadseen us from the yard, and had slipped 
out to give us a passing salute. 

In a moment the careworn expression had 
vanished from Fraser’s face ; hisclose-cropped 
hair seemed to bristle with excitement, and 
the light.of battle kindled in his eye. 

“ What's that for? ”’ he cried. 

“You!” shouted the other, letting fly with 
another pebble. Fraser returned the enemy’s 
fire with such accuracy that if the latter had 
not skipped aside he would certainly have 
n “ winged.” It was a shot worthy of the 
ubtable “ Hawkeye,” and evidently made 
rapression on the mind of Tommy Bray, 
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for he did not reply to it, but contented him- 
scli with following slowly after us, and pass- 
ing uncomplimentary remarks on our 
characters and appearance. I knew I was 
not what a cold world calls handsome, but 
to have it announced to the gencral public 
that my heud resembled a “ Dutch cheese on 
a snucer "was, I thought, exaggerated and un- 
called for. The “saucer” was, I knew, a 
reference to my turn-down collar, but the 
“ Dutch cheese ’’ I could 
not accept. Fraser 50 
far resented the state- 
ment that “his father 
turned the handle of a 
washing mangle.” that 


however, was not in my 
line. I had no particular 
relish for being knocked 
down, and walked-about 
on, and so beyyed my 
comrade to pay no atten- 


tion to the foeman’s 
taunts. We 
a corner and 


at the same time wished 
to give us one more 
gentle reminder at part- 


Look out!" cried 
as another stone 
ze of my fist came bounding along the 

The missile struck the corner of a 
drain, hopped into the air, and passed with a 
erash through u draper’s window in front of 
which we were standing. 

The strect was empty: Bray was out of 
sight like a shot; a sudden panic scized us, 
and we turned to run. Before, however, we 
had gone more than a dozen paces, a man 
dushed out of the shop, and seized us both, 
crying: “Yes, you thought you'd get away, 
did you? Just you come back with me!” 

In a moment we realised the serious 
nature of the situation. No bystander had 
been present to witness that we hed not 
committed the deed, and it was in vain that 
we attempted to proclaim our innocence. 

“Oh yes!" sncered the man, as he dragged 
us inside the shop. “If you didn’t do it, 
what did you want to run away for? Jones, 
go and fetch Mr. Galloway.” 

The grinning errand-boy went off to find 
the proprietor of the establishment. 

“T tell you we didn’t do it,” protested 
Fraser. ‘It was another boy -a chap called 
——-Hooray! Good old Dick!” 

I turned to a-certain the reason of this joy- 
ful exclamation, and, as I did so, the glass 
door of the shop was pushed open, and the 
reluctant and struggling form of Tommy 
Bray was thrust into our midst by no less a 
person than our old friend, Dick Adams. 

The latter was greatly elated at his 
capture, and for the time being all gloom 
and depression had vanished from his face. 

“ Here we are! ’’ he exclaimed facetiously, 
“quite a merry little party! Have you got 
twopennyworth of strap-end anywhere handy, 
mister? This is the one who smashed your 
window; I was coming along behind, and 
seen him chuckin’ stones at these young 
gen'lemen.” 

At this point the draper himself made his 
appearance, and the performance began. 
Tommy bray lied, wept, and swore 
alternately. Mr. Galloway boxed his ears, 
the assistant prodded him with a yard 
measure, and Dick Adams punched him all 
over with great gusto. Mr. Bray, senior, who 
was also employed at the builder’s yard, was 
sent for, and promised to administer a thrash- 
ing to his son and heir, which the latter 


«Just you cone back with me.’ 


“wouldn't ferget in a ‘urry!” and we 
retired very well satisfied with this termination 
to our adventure. 

We bought our chestnuts, and gave some 
to Dick. 

“It was awfully good of you to collar that 
fellow ! id Fraser. ‘“ What are you doing 
now? When are you coming back to eld 
Greenawny's, instead of that beast of a 
Brewer?” 


“Oh, never!” answered the man. “I’m 
going away to-morrow to a job I’ve been 
offered at Yosbury.”” 

“ Shan't we sce you again?” 

“No, I don’t suppose so. Remember me 
to Master Gale and the other young gen’lemen. 
Good-bye, sir.” 

Fraser went back fuming with rage. 
“Old Dick’s always been our friend,’ he 
cried, after giving a detailed account of the 
Tommy Bray incident to the group gathered 
round the schoolroom fire, ‘and it’s a jolly 
shame that he should have been turned out 
of his place by that wretched cad of a Brewer. 
Dick never kicked up a fuss when we made a 
row, or knocked balls over into the garden ; 
but this fellow’s done everything he could to 
spite us ever since he’s been there. He 
stopped our cricket, and sneaked when those 
boards went over, and got old Greenaway to 
complain about our playing hockey; and 
I'm certain it was he who dropped those fusees 
into our fireworks.” 

There was an angry murmur among the 
audience ; then “ Romulus and Remus,” with 
their usual readiness for prompt action, 
exclaimed with one voice, ‘Let’s pay him 
out.” 

“Yes!” echoed Gale; “we've stood it 
long enough: now Ict’s pay him out!” 

Everyone was of the same opinion. It 
was high time wemade some retaliation. Too 
long had we tamely submitted to Brewer’s 
tyranny ; he must be “ paid out.” 

“Yes; but how?’ murmured Mobsley, 
whose face was once more bound round with 
“Ten Little Nigger Boys.” 

How? There was no lack of ideas on the 
subject; everyone sought to display his 
zeal by making a suggestion wilder and 
more preposterous than that of his neigh- 
bour. 

“Let's hire some man to thrash him,” 
said Bowden. 

“ Let’s tic him to a tree and throw knives 
at him,” suggested Gale, who had recently 
borrowed the ‘ Mohicans " from Mobsley. 

“Remus” proposed breaking the kitchen 
window, while “ Romulus,” who was in 
favour of no half-mensures, saw no reason 
why we should not enlist Dick Adams and 
“ Sailor Ben” into the service; and, headed 


by these worthies, make a raid on Ashgrove, 
tar and feather its ocoupamts, and lay waste 
the garden. Simpson was about to cap the last 
suggestion with some still more extravagant 
proposal, when the tea bell brought this 
council of war to a conclusion. 

After the meal was over, Mobsley and I 
were loitering about in the passage, when 
Fraser approached with a resolute expression 
on his face, and drew us into a corner. 

“It’s all rot!’’ he began. “ Those fellows 
say a lot about what they’ll do to that beast 
Brewer, but it all ends in talk. I mean to 
do something ; I’ll pay him out. If it hadn’t 


“** Shall the red Huron boast of this?’ 


been for him we might have had cricket, and 
hockey, and fireworks, and heaps of things, 
and Dick Adams wouldn’t be kicking about 
the streets, wanting work. He’s scored off 
us all round.” 

“ «Shall the red Huron boast of this when 
the deep snows come ?’” inquired the “ Ser- 

nt.” 

Pe No, Chingachgook,” answered Fraser ; 
“thou and I and the lad Uncas will take 
tea with the accursed Mingo, and make hay 
in his wigwam.” (Fraser could never quote 
as accurately as Mobsley, but he did his 
best.) 

“When?” 

“Now at once—to-night. Will you 
fellows help"me? It’s no use asking the 
others.” 

We were fired with our comrade’s enthu- 
siasm. This was to be no mere practical joke, 
but a chivalrous crusade for the setting-right 
of unnambered wrongs. The ‘“ Mohicans,” 
father and son, swore to stand by the intrepid 
« Hawkeye,” and assist him to the utmost 
of their power, however perilous might be the 
undertaking. 

“ What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“I dun’no,” answered Fraser. “I shall 
get over into the garden, and see if he’s in 
the kitchen, and if he isn’t, I think I shall 
go inside, and—and smash something!” 

Mobsley was thoughtfully stroking his 
band. face. 

“Tl tell you what,” he said. “I’ve got 
some liquid stuff for mending broken china 
and all that sort of thing; you might rub 
it on the chairs, and then he’ll stick to them.” 

The proposal was feeble enough; at any 
other time we ourselves might have laughed 
atit, but now the business in hand was of 
too serious a nature for the suggestion to 
appear in any way amusing or absurd. 
Fraser thought for » moment. 
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“ We couldn’t put down upturned drawing- 
pins as well, could we ?” he asked. 

“No; he’d get up again before he was 
stuck.” 

“Then we'll put the cement’only. Slip 
out as soon as ever, prep.’s over, and we'll 
meet by the stable.” 

I did very little work that evening, but sat 
staring at the Latin vocabulary in front of 
me, repeating over and over again, “ Lapis— 
lapidis—a stone,” without having the slight- 
est notion of what I was doing. The very 
first sentence in the French exercise was, 
“Has your father seen the chair of the 
(male) gardener?” I started and turned 
colour ; .the very lesson-books seemed to have 
a knowledge of our plot. 

At length Mr. Soper gave the signal for 
giving over work, and in the momentary 
confusion, while the others were talking, and 
putting away their books, Fraser and 
Mobsley slipped from the room unnoticed, 
and I followed. 

“Have you got the cement?” asked 
Fraser, as we hurried down the garden path, 
stumbling against each other in the darkness. 
“Come on, then; we shall be back in time 
for supper. If the coast isn’t clear, we'll do 
it to-morrow night.” 

My heart thumped against my ribs. Just 
then putting glue on a kitchen chair seemed 
a black and terrible crime, and I felt as 
though we were about to commit a murder. 
I was half inclined to suggest that two would 
be sufficient for the deed, and that I would 
wait in the playground, and keep cave, but it 
was impossible for “ Le Cerf Agile” to desert 
“ Hawkeye ” and the 
“Serpent” ; the very 
thought was infam- 
ous, and I banished 
it from my mind, 
though my lips were 
dry and parched, and 
my teeth chattered. 

“ Now then,” mur- 
mured Fraser, as we 
halted in front of the 
playground boards. 
“Tl hoist you fel- 
lows up, and then 
you can give me a 
pull. We can get 
back easily enough, 
because of the cross- 
bars on the other 
side. Don’t make a 
row.” 

We scaled the par- 
tition. There was a 
light in the kitchen, 
the blind was up, and 
even at that distance 
we could see in 
through the window. 

“ He’s not there,” 
softly whispered the 
“ Scout.” “ Come on. 
Keep off the beds, or 
he’ll find the foot- 
marks.” 

With bated breath 
we crept along the 
path. There was a 
little flagged yard 
outside the kitchen, 
and on reaching this, 
suddenly a chain 
rattled, and something bounded up against 
me, frightening me out of my wits, and nearly 
knocking me down. It was old Greenaway’s 
dog, Dingo. 

The animal knew us well. We used to decoy 
him into the schoolroom, and give him cake, 
but since Brewer’s arrival he had been kept 
constantly chained up. He continued to 
caper about, whining and fawning upon us, 
and Mobsley, whose love for living things 


“Thus the chase was continued.” 
spitting and swearing, jumped on to the 
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jens alway the ruling passion, lingeted bo- 
ind, 

“ What are you doing?” 

“I’m going to let him loose; it’s a great 
shame, keeping him always fastened up like 
this.” The chain fell on the stones witha 
clank, and Dingo bounded wildly round and 
round the yard. Fraser peeped through a 
corner of the window. 

“There’s no one in,” he said. ‘ Quick, 
let's have that stuff.” There was a momen- 
tary pause; Fraser took the coment, and 
cautiously pushed open the door. Then 
suddenly, and without warning, the whole 


affair was taken entirely out of our hands. 


It was the dog Dingo who now proceeded to 
conduct the raid, and his manner of doing 
so was as follows. 

As Fraser stepped across the threshold, 
the dog brushed past his legs. Brewer had 
introduced a cat into old Greenaway’s estab- 
lishment, and the animal was sitting warm- 
ing itself in front of the kitchen fire. In an 
instant Dingo spotted it, and a wild perform- 
ance began! 

If the reader has a sufficiently strong 
imagination to picture to himself the sack of 
Rome, the storming of Badajoz, and a fox- 
hunt in a china-shop, and by a further 
mental effort can combine the chief fegtures 
in these scenes, and think of them as all 
taking place at once in a room of not more 
than twelve feet square—if he can do this, he 
may be able to form some notion of the 
tragedy which it was now our unhappy lot 
to witness. - 

Dingo simply went fer the ‘cat, which, 


table. The dog followed; the cat sprang 
across to the dresser. Dingo was after it like 
a shot; plates, dishes, cups and saucera, were 
swept to the ground and smashed ‘to ms. 
Merrily the chase was continued along a 
neighbouring shelf ; two jugs anil a big basin 
came to the ground with a hideous -erdsh, 
and we stood rooted to the spot with amaze- 
ment and horror. Back across the table an 
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into the window-ledge they went, scattering 
flower-pots in all directions ; then once more 
in full cry round the room, and back to the 
dresser. 

“Dingo! Dingo!” shouted Fraser. 
“Come here! Lie down, you beggar!” 

The dog paid not the slightest attention, 
but at that moment the cat took a flying 
leap on to the mantelshelf, and, knocking 
the clock down into the fender, remained 
crouching in the vacant space, growling hor- 
rible oaths, and glaring down at us like a 
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demon. The noise had been sufficient to 
arouse the whole neighbourhood, and now 
Dingo pranced about the floor, and com- 
menced barking madly. 

Mobsley may have been a duffer in some 
things, but in any situation like the present 
he always seemed to find his wits. He tore 
the handkerchief from his face, twisted it 
round the dog’s neck, and hauled him by 
main force out of the kitchen. Fraser 
slammed the door, and we all bolted. Nota 
moment too soon, for at that moment we heard 


(To be continned.) 


Brewer thumping down the back stairs, using 
worse language than the cat. 

We were over the boards in a trice, and 
paused in the playground for a moment tu 
listen. 

“ Come on,” panted “ Chingachgook,”’ * or 
our scalps will be drying in the wind ag’in 
this hour to-morrow.” 

We heard the kitchen door open, and 
Brewer's voice broke the silence with a 
torrent of threats and execrations. Then 
we hesitated no longer, but ran like hares, 
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THE LOWER-SCHOOL 


By tHe Rey. R. V. Farrarutt Davies, M.A. 


“T say, will you swop a red Costa Monga for 
a British Guano?” 

“No, but I will give you a blue Sham-guy 
for a twopenny Timbuctov.” 

“T haven't got one.” 

Some such colloquy ag this was going on 
between Thompson minor and his next 
neighbour, one evening towards the end of 

rep. 

“Now, Thempson,” said Mr. Brenchley, 
“Tam sure you are not doing your work, 
are you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What were you talking about?” 

“ Stamps, sir.” 

“Stamps, was it? Well, I have a good 
mind to lock up your stamp-book in my desk 
for the rest of theterm. Now, you two boys, 
stand up on the form.”” 

And they stood up accordingly. Not a 
few scowls were directed at them by some 
of tho other boys, who thought that their 
chances of a story would be imperilled. 

But it was nearly the three-quarters, and 
Mr. Brenchley was evidently not disposed to 
4ve hard upon them. 

“Now you need not try to look like 
martyrs, you two; you know that you 
deserved a good deal more. The rest may 
put their books away.” 

As the boys gathered round the fire, Finch 
said, rather shyly, as usual ; 

“ Please, sir, what is a martyr?’ 

Mr. Brenchley seemed slightly surprised, 
‘but he had had two or three years’ ex- 
perience, and was not altogether unac- 
customed to fresh revelations of the depths 

- of the almost unfathomable ignorance of the 
Lower-School. So he only said gravely: 
“T suppose that the dictionaries would 
say that a martyr is ‘one who by his death 
earn witness to the sincerity of his religious 
-faith, or something of that kind, but the 
word is often used more loosely. For 
instance, if a man is a student of chemistry, 
and has an accident in his laboratory, and 
blows himself up, he is sometimes said to be a 
margyr toscience. But the word is generally 
usefl to describe those who are engaged in 
Christian work, and meet with a violent 
death in consequence of it.” 

“Thore is a picture at home,” broke in 
Finch, in his quiet voice, “of three old men, 
with flames round them. It has ‘ The noble 
army of Martyrs praise Thee’ at the top of 
the picture, and I think it is Cranmer and 
two other Bishops.” 

“Jt must be rather an imaginative picture, 
I k,"" said Mr. Brenchley, “for Ridley 
an Auatimer suffered at a different time 
dro the archbishop. But no doubt they 
were taagtyrs, being put to death for their 
xeligion.” 

“You boys may put your books away now.” 
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And Thompson minor joined the group 
around the fire. 

“Please, sir, did you ever see a martyr?” 
said Finch. 

“Some few years ago,” replied Mr. 
Brenchley, ‘‘a clergyman came to stay for a 
night at my father’s house, in order to speak 
at a missionary meeting. He was a most 
interesting man, and we young folk specially 
enjoyed his visit. He showed us_ the 
pictures which he had brought from East 
Africa. 

“IfI remember right, he told us that he 
had never learnt how to draw, but he must 
have had great natural talent for it, for his 
pictures were most graphic. 

“One I specially remember. It represented 
an African forest, with tall trovs and thin 
undergrowth. 

“+ Ah,’ he said to us, ‘that is where we 
had a meeting with a lion. I can’t draw 
lions, so 1 could not put one into the 
picture, but there was a lion behind that 
bush.’ 

“It seemed that the lion was quietly 
enjoying his supper, one moonlight night, 
when he was rudely interrupted by the 
approach of a caravan. The only way in 
which travelling can be done in the interior 
of Africa is by caravan. There are no roads, 
only footpaths through the bush. There is 
@ poisonous fly, in many parts, which attacks 
and kills horses, so all goods and provisions 
have to be carried on men’s heads. 

“You may, perhaps, wonder why mission- 
aries should want to carry much with them, 
but in the wilds of Africa money is useless, 
and provisions can only be obtained from 
the different tribes in the interior in 
exchange for cloth, or a kind of coarse 
calico. 

“Sometimes pieces of wire are used for 
money, and this of course has to be carried 
by the porters, as well as all clothes, 
medicine, and everything that the traveller 
needs for a journey of perhaps hundreds of 
miles. So it can hardly be wondered at, if 
the approach of a caravan disturbed the 
lion at his evening meal, for on this occasion 
the journey was made by moonlight, in 
gud to avoid the intense heat of the 

lay. 

“*Did you shoot him?’ we asked. 

“««No,’ said our visitor. ‘The black porters 
shouted, and one or two guns were fired 
in the direction of the lion. At first he 
tefused to move, in spite of all the dis- 
turbance. I went forward with two of my 
white companions, in hope of getting a shot, 
but before I could fire, one of the black men 
fired his gun in the direction of the lion. 
He did not succeed in hitting him; but 
whether the lion thought that the bullet 
came too close, or whether he was tired of 
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the noise made by the blacks behind me, 
and by those who had sought safety by 
climbing up trees, he moved off deeper into the 
bushes, dragging his supper with him. We 
could hear his growling, but I did not feel it 
right to follow him, as I had so many to 
think about, and we wanted to get on with 
our journey.’ 

“Somewhat later in the same year he had 
another encounter with lions, though whether 
he told us about it, or whether I read it after- 
wards in an account of his life, I do not well 
remember. He was at some distance from 
camp, collecting specimens of plants, for he 
was a keen and clever botanist. He saw that 
there was some animal moving behind some 
bushes, and taking his gun from the native, 
who was carrying it for him, he fired, and 
shot the creature, which turned out to be a 
lion’s cub. ‘Run, run,’ shouted the native, 
who himself set off as quickly as he could. 
Almost before the missionary could think 
what could be the reason of this sudden 
flight, he heard a loud roar, immediately 
followed by another, and there were the lion 
and lioness, coming leaping through the low 
bushes, to avenge the death of their cub. I 
have told you that Mr. Hannington, for that 
was his name, was a man of very great 
courage, and wonderful coolness and pre- 
sence of mind. He saw at once that if he 
were to follow the example of his gun-bearer 
and run away, the lions would be upon him 
in no time, and he would be torn in pieces. 
So he actually turned round, and stood 
facing the lion and lioness. They stopped 
their rush, and stood with their eyes fixed 
upon him as his were upon them. After 
some moments he gradually moved back- 
wards, keeping his eyes fixed on the terrible 
creatures, and when he had thus reached a 
distance of ‘a hundred yards or so, he coolly 
walked away. 

“Most men, I think, would have thought 
that they had seen enough of lions, for a 
time at any rate. But Mr. Hannington did 
not like the idea of leaving behind the skin 
of the lion-cub which he had shot. So he 
actually went back again to see how matters 
were going on. When he came near enough 
to see what the lions were doing, he found 
that they were walking round and round .the 
body of the cub, sometimes stopping to lick 
it with their rough tongues, and all the time 
growling angrily, as was natural enough. 

“ Now to show you the sort of man he was, 
I must tell you that at this moment he saw, 
growing close by, a flower which he had 
never seen before. He stooped down and 
gathered it, and examined it as well as he 
could on the spur of the moment, to see if he 
could make out anything about it, and put it 
away in his pocket, between the leaves of his 
note-book. Then he ran towards the lion 


and lioness, waving his arms and shouting. 
We may safely say that the lions had never 
seen anyone behave in that way before. At 
any rate, whether they were alarmed or 
whether they were disgusted is of no great con- 
sequence, for they turned round and bounded 
off. Mr. Hannington dragged the body of the 
lion-cub for some distance, and then took it on 
his shoulders, and walked back towards the 
camp. Before he reached it, however, he came 
across the black boy whohad run away. He 
upbraided him with his cowardice in leaving 
his master at the mercy of the lions, and made 
him drag the body of the cub back to the 
camp, which the boy did in much fear and 
trembling, for he naturally thought that the 
bereaved lion and lioness might be following 
ate heels to reclaim the carcass of their 
cub. 

« But lions are not by any means the worst 
evils which the traveller in Central Africa 
has to meet with. The climate is very un- 
healthy, in many parts. The heat of the 
sun, the swamps that have to be passed, and 
the rivers that have to be crossed, and at 
other times the want of water, and the hor- 
tible character of the water of the wells, when 
there are any,—all these things help to bringon 
fever and many other illnesses. Mr. Hanning- 
ton was attacked by fever, and other illnesses 
as well, as I remember his quietly saying, as 
he was showing us one of his pictures: ‘ Ah, 
that is where I managed tocreep out in order 
to choose a place for my grave, for I never 
expected to leave the place alive.’ This 
was when he was staying at the house of the 
resident missionary at a mission station, 
which they reached on their journey towards 
the great Lake Nyanza. 

“ However, he became somewhat better 
and was able to go on towards the lake, being 
carried most of the way by native bearers, 
who sometimes let him down by the head, 
sometimes by the feet, and sometimes fell 
down with him ina heap. He reached the 
lake, but before he could get to Uganda, 
where his work as a missionary was to be, he 
was obliged to turn his face backwards, and 
face the long journey back to the coast, feeling 
himself a beaten man. But it was constant 
and wearying illness that forced him back, 
little expecting to live to reach the coast. 

“ However, he got better, and came back to 
England, and it was then that I met him, as 
Itold you, for he went about a great deal, 
trying to arouse people to take an interest in 
Africa and the Africans. 

“ But he never gave up the idea of going 
back to‘the dark continent.’ At first the 
doctors said that it was impossible, but his 
health improved so much that after some 
months they gave it as their opinion that he 
might go. And thistime he was asked to go 
and take the superintendence of the missions 
in the parts of Africa which he had visited, 
as the first Bishop in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. 

“And so, leaving again his wife and little 
children in England, he went back, visiting 
Palestine on his way. 

“ He hada grand reception from the people 
when he landed at Mombasa, and at once set 
to work, visiting the mission stations, help- 
ing the missionaries, and setting things in 
order generally, as a Bishop has to do. 

“ But itis no wonder if his eyes often turned 
to distant Uganda, whither he was bound 
when forced by illness to turn back from the 
lake at the beginning of 1883. 

“ Five-and-twenty years before, Speke the 
traveller had visited the capital where king 
Mteza ruled, and had been much struck by 
his intelligence and friendly disposition. 

“ Fifteen years later Stanley had written a 
fetter, which was published, in which he 
issued a sort of challenge to the different 
Christian bodies to send missionaries to the 
country of Mtesa; and the Church Mission- 
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ary Society at once made arrangements to 
do 80. 

“ But by the time that Bishop Hannington 
set out on his second attempt to reach 
Uganda. Mtesa was jead, and had been 
succeeded by his son Mwanga, a weak and 
suspicious young man, easily influenced by 
the chief men around him, and very differ- 
ent from his liberal-minded father. 

“ Still the work of the missionaries went on. 
They printed reading-sheets and taught 
many of the natives to read, so that they 
could study the New Testament for them- 
selves, and many became Christians. Among 
these were some young men who were pages 
in the service of the king, and even one of 
the old king’s daughters. 

“ But the heathen around the young king 
had little difficulty in making him very suspi- 
cious of the Christians, and he had some of 
the native lads belonging to the Mission 
seized, The missionaries did all they could 
to get them released, but three of them were 
tortured, and then slowly burnt to death, 
while the heathen stood around jeering at 
them, and asking whether Isa Masiya, which 
stands for Jesus Messiah, could do anything 
to help them. But as long as life was left 
them, they continued to sing hymns to 
Christ, in the flames. 

“So you may well say that there are 
martyrs in these days. 

“And these were not the only ones, by 
any means. 

“ Bishop Hannington decided that it would 
be his wisest plan to try to reach Uganda by 
another route, which starts from the coast at 
Mombasa, and lies much more to the north 
than the unhealthy route by which he had 
reached the lake before. He consulted those 
who were best able to advise him, and they 
all agreed that the new route was healthier 
as well as shorter, and advised him to try 
it. 

“ The chief difficulty was likely to arise from 
a fierce tribe of warriors, called the Masai, 
through whose territory he would have to 
pass. But native caravans had been able to 
pass them by paying tribute, and an English 
explorer, Mr. Thompson, had also travelled 
by that route. So he resolved to try to get 
through by that way. 

“ But there was a circumstance of which 
neither the Bishop nor his advisers knew, 
which rendered his journey a most danger- 
ous one. The kings of Uganda have always 
been very suspicious of anyone coming to 
their country from the North-East, and 
when rumours of the approach of the Bishop 
were brought to Uganda, the advisers of the 
young king had no great difficulty in per- 
suading him that the white men were coming 
to eat up his country, as they called it, and 
orders were given that the Bishop and all his 
companions were to be seized. And 80, after 
his long and perilous journey, all the diffi- 
culties of which he had surmounted by his 
unfailing courage and patience, he found 
himself a prisoner. He was closely guarded, 
at first in a filthy hut, then in his own tent, 
for more than a week, suffering from fever 
and the rough usage which he had received 
from those who had seized him. Then he 
was led out{ and his caravan men were 
brought to him. But orders had been sent 
by Mwanga, and first the caravan men were 
speared to death, and then the Bishop 
himself either speared, or shot by his own 
gun, which one of his murderers held. 

“ There is an old saying, which has come 
down from the very early ages of Christianity, 
that ‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.’ And so it seems to be in 
Uganda, for Christianity is spreading very 
rapidly. Furthermore, the country has been 
taken under British protection, and a railway 
is to be made from the coast, so that the 
route which Bishop Hannington purchased, 
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as he said in his dying words, with his life, 
will be the one by which other missionaries 
will be able to reach the interior of the great 
dark continent, and carry on, as they are 
now doing, the work for which he laid down 
his life.” 
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BARRING-OUT. 


AN OLD Crristuas Custom. 
By F, H. Sikps, M.A. 


HE axiom that “an Englishman's house {s his 

castle,” is the private citizen's Magna Charta ; but 

in many old schools on certain occasions of the year— 

notably before breaking up for the Christmas vacation 

—‘a schoolmaster’s house is the . choolboy’s castle" 
was the accepted reading of the text. 


‘As soon as the master left the room on the day 
chosen for the barring-out, the door was strongly 
barricaded with desks and forme, and the mutincers, 
who had laid in provisions for days in advance, bade 
defiance to their pedagogue from the vantage-point of the 
windows. He on his part did everything that he could 
to surprise the garrison when making sorties for wood 
and fuel, or to fore them to surrender by starvation ; 
and sometimes two or three days clapsed before the 
advent of the holidays caused them to quit their fortress. 


This custom is fortunately (from a headmaster’s 
point of view) almost extinct, though occasional 
ebullitions have taken place in the present century, 
and one quite recently, when the students of a Northern 
Training-college, in order to call attention to their 
grievances (real or imagivary), liad recourse to it. 


I fancy, however, that it is not generally known that 
barring-out was actually ordered by the statutes of 
several schools, whose names I am not going to give 
away, lest the pupils therein shou'd feel themselves en- 
titled to spoil their headmaster's Christmas holidays by 
availing themselves of a right which, so far as I know, 
has never been actually taken away. 


Here is a passage from the statute book of — School, 
written in 1558: 


“ Also to the end that the Schollars have not any evil 
opinion of the Schoolmaster, nor the Schoolmaster 
shonld not mistake the Schollars for requiring of 
Customs and Orders, I will that a week before 
Christmas and Easter, acconling to the old custom, 
they bar and cep forth the School the Schoolmaster, in 
such sort as other Scholars do in great Schools.” 


If further proof be needed, it is supplied from the 
account-hook of another school, which records more 
than one hundred years later (in 1677, to be cxact) that 
the munificent sum of one shilling was pafd to 
“ Widow Spooner, for cleanseinge ye Schoole att Pen- 
ninge out.” 

Asa rule these contests were conducted In a good- 
humoured fashion, and were as much part of the 
regular school procedure as the Child Bishop Sermon 
at St. Paul’s, or the pancake-tossing at Westminster, 
but the annals of —— School tell us that the barring: 
out of 1667 degenerated into a formidable riot, and the 
governors consequently issued an injunction that “ any 
Schollar who hereafter presumes to offer any violence in 
excluding the Master shal bee casheered the Schoole, or 
else be obnoxious to such severe punishment, as to the 
governours shal bee thought meet for so gross an 
offence.” 


It seems that the pupils on November 26, in this 
year, at least a fortnight before the proper day for 
breaking-up, called in the assistance of some townsmen 
to forcibly eject their master from the schoolroom, 
which they proceeded to hold against all attacks for 
the whole of that day. They then deserted the building 
and were billeted for the night among their friends 
and relations. They returned on the 28th in company 
with the townemen (“in Visards and with Pistolls and 
other armes!") and made a second assault on thelr 
master, this time in the character of besiegera rather 
than besfeged. It is not actually recorded that the 
enterprising townsmen, who probably looked upon the 
matter aga huge joke, made use of their pistols, but 
two hours were occupied with casting stones and 
bricks into the room (for the benefit of the local 
Widow Spooner), and the walls and wainscot of the 
school were grievously broken. 


In the report that was afterwards published, we find 
that the “governours thought fit for some reasons 
that the Master should pardon the offending scholars 
for this present transgression, but that the townsfolk 
should be proceeded against, as the law directa.” 


In concluding this slight sketch, I trast that it will 
not induce the boys of the present generation to revive 
a custom that was all very well when the school 
amusements were Hmited to “driving a top, tossing a 
hand-ball, running, and shooting with bows and 
arrows,” but which nowadays, with cricket, football, 
and fives ag outlets for superfluous energy, is hardly 
needed; the barring-out that should be done this 
Christmas-tide is that the sneak and the loafer, 
the bully and the prig, should be “barred and kept 
forth the school in such sort as scholars in great 
schools" always bave done, and, it is to be hoped, 
always will do. 


—<ogoe— 
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ANT 


Author of “ Jack,” “ The Tio Chums,” “School and the World,” eve. 


Ng doubt Major Harper would have been 
4\ gratified to know that his scapegrace 
nephew Reggie, aged fourteen, had publicly 
ated that his uncle was a brick. The 
Major bad written to say that he was paying 
4 visit to Pitton. where Reggie was at school, 
and that he would be pleased if his nephew 
sould spend Thursday afternoon with him. 
A short note to the Doctor had secured the 
tqnisite permission. 

“Unele’s a brick,” said Reggie to his chum 
Beddoes. “Of course if he'd come on a 
Scturday it would have been. jolly enough, 
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but one gets a half-holiday Saturday any- 
how, whilst now I get an extra one thrown 
in, and Thursday’s drill afternoon too, and 
@rilling’s rot.” 

The Major probably was of a different 
opinion, and at any rate he had not timed 
his visit to Pitton to suit his nephew's con- 
venience, though he got the credit of it. 

Behold, then, Reggie starting out at half- 
past two to meet his uncle, secure in the 
knowledge that calling-over meant nothing 
to him that evening, and that he would be 
having dinner at the hotel when the other 


fellows were having tea. But alas! there’s 
many a slip! 

He had just left the school gates when he 
met the telegraph-boy, who had been amusing 
himself with a somewhat drawn-out game at. 
hopegoieh In pure mischief Reggie stopped 

im. 

“ Now then, Tommy,” he said, “hand out 
that telegram, and look sharp about it.”” 

Tommy opened his little wallet and held 
up the brown envelope. 

“Is your name Harper?” he asked. 

In utter amazement Reggie replied that it 
was. Tommy promptly thrust the telegram 
into his hand and went off whistling. 

Reggie looked at the envelope in amaze- 
ment not unmixed with dread. There was 
no doubt it was addressed to him. He tore 
it open. 

“Very sorry, prevented coming to-day.— 
Charles Harper.” 

It was a blow; so sudden that fora minute 
Reggie scarcely realised it. Then he grasped 
the full force of the situation; his uncle 
wasn’t coming, his half-holiday was a van- 
ished dream. 

It was too sickening! Such a gorgeous 
afternoon too! How the fellows would 
laugh! But it was no use fretting; his 
holiday was gone. 

He turned towards the school gates ; then 
suddenly stopped. A thought hed struck 
him which was fascinating in its audacity. 
He looked round; no one was in sight. He 
moved quickly away from the house, turned 
up a quiet lane, and stopped to think. 

Why should he lose his holiday? The 
doctor had given him permission to stay 
away from school ; was he to be deprived of 
his pleasure simply because his uncle couldn't 
come to Pitton as he intended? Nothing 
could be more unjust. No; he had a half- 
holiday and he would enjoy it, uncle or no 
uncle. 

There was little hesitation as to how to 
spend his time; he would explore the river 
Madden. He had money enough to hire a 
boat and to buy some biscuits, and he had 
more time on his hands than he ever had 
before—that is, for that particular pur- 

jose. 

The fact is that the boys at Pitton Gram- 
mar School were forbidden to go up the river 
beyond Dowerbridge, a village about two miles 
beyond Pitton. The river Madden was a 
tidal one. and not easy to navigate beyond 
Dowerbridge ; yet it was every boy's ambi- 
tion to trace it to its source. Reggie’s 
chance had come; he had a whole half-day 
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to himself, and as he hai special permission 
to be absent from school it followed that 
school rules were abrogated for the time 
being; the rule forbidding exploration in- 
cluded. 

“Why, I’m breaking rules in being down 
town at all,” argued Reggie to himself; “so 
if I've got leave to break that rule, why not 
any other?’ 

The argument was flavvless ; Reggie ceased 
to trouble himself about the lawfulness of 
his proposed excursion. 

Duly provisioned, he descended to the 
water and bargained for the hire of the Belle 
for the half-day. Twoshillings! It seemeda 
lot of money, but it was worth it. 

“ Going alone, sir?’’ asked old Summers, 
the boatman. 

“Yes, of course,” replied Reggie. 

“ Take care of the tide, sir,” said Summers. 

“ Oh, I know all about the tide,” returned 
Reggie. ‘‘ Push her off.” 

The Belle was not a slim, fairy-like 
creature; her beauty was of the massive 
order. But she was cheaper than the newer 
boats, and Reggie knew that with the help 
of the tide he could get her along at a decent 
rate. As he pulled he made a mental calcu- 
lation; he knew all about the tides, as he 
had told Summers ; still he didn’t want to be 
caught. 

“High tide to-day at four; I can get to 
Dowerbridge by three-fifteen, that gives me 
nearly an hour before the tide turns. I can 
get up nearly three miles, that’s farther than 
any fellow’s been except Puttick. Then I 
shall have slack water all the way back, 
with a little tide to help, perhaps.” 

Further calculation showed that he would 
be able to land at Dowcrbridge on the way 
back, and pay a visit to a farmer he knew, 
with whom he was on good terms. He 
would ask for a drink of milk, and very 
likely get invited in to tea. 

It was a rattling programme; the only 
drawback was that no one could see him 
carrying it out. He would have to be careful 
too how he boasted about it when he got 
back; such boasts had a way of getting to 
the ears of the authorities. : 

In the meantime it was hot, and his 
progress was slow. He had never rowed the 
Belle alone before, and she was heavier than 
he expected ; moreover, he had to keep turning 
his head over his shouldcr for steering 
purposes. Altogether he was not sorry when 
he saw the bridge. 

As he approached it he was hailed by 
Summers Junior, who had a boatyard here 
in conjunction with his father, the Summers 
of Pitton. 

“Going to land, sir?” he cried. 

“No, going farther up.” 

Summers Junior was surprised; he knew 
the school rule as well as the boys did. 

“T think I'll come in after all,” said Reggie, 
who was very thirsty, and meant to have a 
bottle of ginger-beer. Summers Junior deftly 
gaffed the Belle with a boathook, and drew 
her to shore. 

* Got a holiday, I s'pose, sir,” he remarked. 
“Haven't seen any other of the young gentle- 
men to-day.” 

“Yes,” replied Reggie shortly. 
stop here two minutes.” 

He was rather longer than he expected, 
for the confectioner’s shop was out of ginger- 
beer, and had to send for some. As he re- 
embarked, the boatman asked if he was going 
up far. 

“Oh, a few miles,” said Reggie care- 
lessly. 

“Would you like a boy with you, just to 
give you a hand and keep you off the shoals, 
sir? It gets a bit difficult up beyond 
Balfour’s Mill.” 

_ “Send a boy, indeed!” thought Reggie 
indignantly. “ Did Summers Junior mean to 
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insult him?” He ignored the boatman’s 
query and pushed off. 

The afternoon was at its hottest, and 
ginger-beer is not perhaps the best thing to 
pull on ; but Reggie meant business, so laid 
himself down to his sculls and worked 
doggedly. He was not quite certain of the 
time, for his watch had been playing tricks 
lately, but he knew he was safe for some 
time yet. Balfour's Mill came into sight at 
last, and the stream became narrower, then 
widened out into shallows. But there was 
no doubt about the main channel, though it 
was narrower than he imagined. Another 
quarter of an hour and he would turn; he 
would have done enough to boast of, and 
more than enough for his comfort. 

The progress of the Belle seemed slower 
and slower. Reggie tired of fixing his eye 
on a spot on the bank and seeing in how 
many strokes he could pass it. He marked 
down a wild-cherry-tree, and then shut his 
eyes, determining he would not open them 
for twenty strokes, which must send him 
well ahead of it. 

Twenty strokes seemed to take a long time, 
yet when he opened his eyes the cherry-tree 
was in the same place—and so was the Belle. 
He stood up hastily, to find that the boat was 
embedded in mud: he was stuck fast, the 
water around him not three inches deep! 

He had no boathook, but with his scull he 
made frantic efforts to push off. In vain: 
the old tub was fixed too firmly. Stripping 
off his shoes and socks he hopped over the 
side, to sink up to his knees in mud. The 
harder he pushed the deeper he sank. It was 
hopeless. 

He clambered in again, wiping off the 
worst of the mud with his hands. What 
was to be done? He steadied his brain for 
a calni contemplation of his position. 

A little thought showed him that it was 
far from desperate. The tide was still 
rising ; it must be. He threw over a small 
piece of stick, and found to his joy that it did 
not float down the stream, but up; very 
slowly, it is true. That meant that the longer 
he stayed, the better the chance of being 
floated. Another alternative was to abandon 
the boat and tind his way back to Dower- 
bridge. But he could not face Summers 
Junior: anything was better than that. 

Besides, there was no hurry. Mr. Scott, 
the master who superintended six o'clock 
calling over, knew he was out by permission, 
8o it didn’t really matter much what time he 
got back to school. All he had to do was to 
possess his soul in patience, and hope that 
the tide would float him soon. 

But the hope did not seem in a hurry to 
be fulfilled. Half an hour passed, and he 
was still stuck. He knew that unless he 
floated soon it was all up. 

Then a terrible thought crossed his mind. 
High tide at Pitton didn’t mean the same 
thing as high tide farther up the river. Of 
course the times were different. He'd never 
thought of that. The higher you go the 
later the tide, or was it earlier? It must be 
later because—no, it must be earlier. In 
two minutes he was in such a muddle that 
he found himself wondering whether a low 
tide was higher or a high one lower! 

But one thing was certain—it was too risky 
to sit still and wait for nature’s assistance ; 
he must help himself. It was no time for 
idling ; he must lighten the boat. Overboard 
went thwarts, loose planking, rudder, and 
everything movable, except sculls. He flung 
them into the channel; he could easily re- 
cover them when once afloat. The water 
around him was still about the same depth, 
and so was the mud, as he learnt when he 
went over. But this time he managed to get 
a firmer foothold by going to the stern, which 
was not stuck so fast. He pulled with all 
his strength: no result. Then he waggled 


the Belle sideways to loosen her. She 
moved! He worked like a Trojan, and got 
his reward. The nose of the Belle drew 
slowly away from the mud in which it had 
been so long embedded. One more hearty 
pull and she was free, though Reggie nearly 
sat down in the water as he drew her clear. 

He clambered in. What a mess he was 
in! But that was a detail: what he had to 
do now was to get back to Dowerbridge as 
soon as possible. Even in turning he had a 
shock as the keel grated against the bottom, 
but a strong push with the scull freed him. 

It was a nuisance to have to collect the 
rudder and so forth that he had thrown 
away to lighten his boat, but it had to be 
done. All but the rudder were soon re- 
covered, but that most important item had 
disappeared, Much against his will Reggie 
had to pull up-stream again, fearing all the 
time that the tide had turned. In reality it 
was at its height, but Reggie felt that he 
must not risk it. The rudder must be left ; 
he couldn’t afford to be stuck again. After 
all, it may have floated down-stream. 

It was a relief to turn the Belle’s nose 
homewards for the last time; all was plain 
sailing now. As he sculled Reggie kept his 
weather-eye open for the rudder, and very 
glad he was to catch sight of it against the 
bank after he had gone a few yards. 
Though he feared that the tide was running 
down now, he thought he could risk a few 
minutes’ delay, especially as the main channel 
just here ran near the bank. 

Cautiously enough he approached the 
rudder and seized it. Unfortunately the 
lines had become entangled in the root of a 
tree, and the harder he pulled the faster they 
stuck. At the cost of a scratched elbow and 
sopping shirt he at last disentangled them, 
and tossed the rudder intu the boat. 

But it had never occurred to him that 
when he was hauling at the fixed rudder he 
was pulling the Belle towards the bank, and 
when he went to push off he found that ke 
was stuck again. However, this couldn’t be 
very serious so near the bank; he had some. 
thing solid to push against this time. He 
laid the scull against the tree-root and 
shoved. 

Shoved too strongly; the blade of the 
scull snapped, and Reggie only just saved 
himself from a ducking. But there was no 
time to think about that; with the broken 
scull he set to work again : no fear of breaking 
itnow. A tremendous effort and he was free ; 
the Belle proudly floated towards Dower- 
bridge and home, stern first. 

A stroke or two with the sound scull soon 
righted her, and she drifted majestically 
along, Reggie giving a stroke first one side 
and then the other. But by this time the 
tide had not turned sufficiently to be of any 
service ; the water seemed nearly dead, and 
Reggie began to make another calculation as 
to his prospects. 

He couldn’t scull with only one scull, of 
course. He tried to improve his progression 
by standing up in the boat and using his 
broken scull as a punt pole, but though he 
occasionally managed a useful push, the 
frequent holes made his exertions too risky. 
There was no slot at the stern to enable him 
to work his scull in seafaring fashion ; and 
after various attempts at various styles of 
rowing, he gave it up as a bad job, and 
contented himself with an occasional stroke 
to keep the Belle in her course. 

The Belle did not seem in a hurry; the 
stream wassluggish and the tidegave him small 
assistance. Reggie looked at the setting sun 
and then at his watch. There was no chance 
of getting in till after dark. He foresaw 
trouble ahead. 

Befor: long he came to the conclusion that 
it was out of the question for him to reach 
Pitton by boat. The best course was to stop 
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Dowerbridge, leave the Belle in the hands 
Summers Junior, and then make the best 
his way by road to the school. He was 
ty hungry by now, so he munched his dry 
wuits, wishing he had some tea to wash 
em down. His excursion to the farm was, 
course, out of the question. 

It was quite dark by the time he reached 
3 bridge, but Summers Junior was waiting 
chim, 

“ Ah, there you are!’ cried the boatman, 
a tone of relief. “I was just going to 
me up after you. What’s happened?” 

“T broke a scull,” replied Reggie shortly ; 
twas a rotten one.” 

“Pil bet you weren't rowing with it when 
anapped,” remarked Summers Junior. 
Reggie’s answer was to jump out of the 
at hastily. 
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“T'll leave the Belle here,” he said, “and 
settle up with your father to-morrow; I 
must get back as soon as I can.” 

Summers Junior was nettled at the boy's 
tone, and annoyed at having been kept hang- 
ing about so late. 

“Yes, run back quick,’ he called after 
Reggie, “ or you'll get a taste of the birch.” 

Reggie was tempted to send back a retort 
in the form of a stone, but time was precious ; 
he had nearly three miles to go, and it was 
past eight. He ran about half a mile, and 
then slackened to a walk. 

“It will be all right if I can get in by 
nine,” he thought ; “they'll think I’m with 
uncle. I'll slip in somehow and keep my 
tongue quiet ; no one need ever know a word 
about it.” 

It struck nine as he neared the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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He rang the front-door bell boldly ; the door 
was opened by a housemaid. Reggie had his 
handkerchief to his face as if he had a cold; 
he slipped in the moment the door opened, 
and Susan, seeing it was one of “ them boys,” 
shut the door and returned to her novel. 
Reggie sped upstairs quietly; the corridors 
and bedrooms were dark, but he knew his 
way blindfold. In less than a minute he 
was safe in his room, and thankful enough he 
was. After all, everything had ended happily. 

The room was very silent, but very likely 
Beddoes and Chambers, the other two occu- 
pants, had gone to bed tired and were fast 
asleep. So much the better—they wouldn’t 
ask awkward questions. Reggie got into bed 
as speedily and quietly as possible, and it is 
not to be wondered at that in five minutes he 
was fast asleep. 


THE IRISH REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


“ue coloured plate of “ The Irish Regiments 
of the British Army” continues our 
iilitary series, which began as far back as 
ursecond volume, with that very popular 
ioture, ‘‘ Our British Soldiers,” followed by 
Our British Volunteers” in the third 
olume. In the sixth volume appeared 
Rank Marks of. the British Army,” a very 
seful plate of the distinctive stripes and 
fadges borne by our officers and non- 
mmissioned officers. “Our Military 
3ands” appeared in the seventh volume, 
d in the tenth volume came “ The Colours 
t the British Army,” which showed the 
imental colour of every regiment, with all 
ts honours and devices. In the thirteenth 
olume “ Our British Cavalry ”’ came out, fol- 
owed by “ Our Indian Native Army” in the 
fourteenth volume. Inourseventeenth volume 
ve had a special plate of “The Scottish 
Regiments of the British Army,” and to this 
‘he present plate of Irish regiments may be 
4 gken as a companion. 
7, 1¢ represents the Irish regiments now 
isting, and not those of the past. When 
E army was re-organised under the 
itorial system, many regiments that were 
ly Irish, but bore English names, were 
ted to English counties and recruiting 
tres; and, on the other hand, some of 
Irish regiments obtained their second 
Bitalion by incorporating regiments that 
perly belonged to this side of the Channel. 
e Connaught Rangers, for instance, is a 
ombination of the Old Connaughts and the 
th, so that their colours have not only 
ir own distinctions, but those of the old 
feotch 94th, disbanded in 1818. But, as 
he new system has been in force for the 
ten years or more, we can assume that 
nationality question has righted itself. 
There are now twelve Irish regiments in 
te British army, three of them of medium 
avalry, one of light cavalry, and eight of 
fantry of the line. The four cavalry 
tgiments get their reeruits where they can, 
be depdts, as in those of all the cavalry, 
ing at Canterbury; but of the eight 
wantry regiments, the depét of one, the 
‘onnaught Rangers, is in Connaught, at 
alway; the depéts of three, the Royal 
nniskilling Fusiliers, the Royal Irish Rifles, 
~-nd the Royal Irish Fusiliers, are in Ulster 
“t Omagh, Belfast, and Armagh respectively ; 
‘hile two, the Royal Dublin Fusiliers and 
~ be Leinster Regiment, hail from Leinster, at 
DomN tans and Birr; the remaining two, the Royal 
fish and the Royal Munster, hailing from 
—fonmel and Tralee, in Munster. 
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The light cavalry regiment is the 8th 
Hussars, which can be distinguished from 
the other Hussar regiments by its scarlet 
busby bag and red and white plume. The 
other cavalry regiments are the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, the 5th Lancers, and the 6th 
Dragoons, easily rememberable as following 
each other in numerical order. 

It might be supposed that all Dragoon 
Guards and Dragoons were heavy cavalry, 
but that is not so. The only heavy cavalry 
now in the British army are the two regi- 
ments of Life Guards, the Blues, the 
Royal Dragoons, and the Scots Greys. 
The Dragoon Guards and Lancer regi- 
ments are all “medium,” and the Hussars 
are “light”; in other words, the recruit- 
ing standard for the heavies is 5 ft. 8 in. 
upwards, while the mediums take men 
of 5 ft. 7 in. and the others men of 5 ft. 6 in. 

All the Dragoon Guards have brass 
helmets, while the Ist and 6th Dragoons 
have helmets of white metal. To distin- 
guish between these two regiments is, 
however, easy, for the Royals have a black 
plume, and the Inniskillings a white one, 
and the Royals have blue facings, those of 
the Inniskillings being yellow. The 4th 
Dragoon Guards are like the 6th in having 
& white plume, but the Carabiniers are a 
blue regiment, while the Royal Irish are a 
red one, and, like most “ royal” regiments, 
have blue facings. We might have said all, 
were it not for the Royal Irish Rifles, which 
have green facings, though here again the 
blue has not been forgotten, an extra 
quantity of it being used in the green so as 
to make it much darker than that worn by 
the Connaught Rangers, which is the only 
other infantry regiment in the army with 
green facings, and the only one with a green 
regimental colour. 

It is only infantry regiments that have 
“colours” in the technical sense, but rifle 
regiments have no colours, being in that 
respect like the Artillery and Engineers, and 
Lancers and Hussars. Neither do the other 
cavalry regiments have colours strictly so 
called, the flags carried by the Household 
Cavalry and Dragoon Guards being square 
and known as “standards”; while those 
borne by the three Dragoon regiments—the 
Royals, Scots Greys, and Inniskillings—are 
called guidons, a guidon being a flag with a 
rounded outer edge in which there is a deep 
nick, so as to give it the appearance of a 
stubby swallow-tail. The Royals, Greys, and 
Inniskillings are respectively English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish, and form the ‘“ Union 


Brigade” ; hence it is only the regiments of 
this brigade which carry guidons. 

Of the eight Irish foot regiments, one, the 
Royal Irish Rifles, has a green uniform, the 
others being in scarlet; but with the excep- 
tion of the Connaught Rangers all are 
“royal,” and hence have blue facings. 
Four of them are Fusiliers, and wear busbies, 
thus leaving only three, the Connaughts, 
Leinsters, and Royal Irish,to wear the helmet. 

When the 4th Dragoon Guards were 
raised, they were known as the Duke of 
Hamilton’s Horse, but they have been the 
Royal Irish Dragoon Guards since 1788. 
From their facings, they are often called the 
Blue Horse, as the 5th, for e similar reason, 
are called the Green Horse, and the 7th the 
Black Horse. 

The 5th Lancers are the representatives of 
the old light cavalry regiment of the same 
number which was disbanded, under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, about a hundred 
years ago, the number being then left blank 
in the Army List until 1858, when the 
present regiment was raised. 

The 6th Inniskilling Dragoons are among 
the oldest of our cavalry regiments, for they 
were with William III. at the battle of 
the Boyne, and they have been in almost 
every campaign of importance since then. 
The 8th Hussars, “The King’s Own Irish 
Hussars,” as they used to be, are almost 
as old, for they were raised in 1693. For 
years they were known as the Crossbelts, 
owing to their wearing their sword-belt over 
the right shoulder, in memory of that 
glorious day at Saragossa in 1710, when they 
defeated the Spanish cavalry and decked 
themselves with the accoutrements of the 
Dons. 

The Royal Irish are the old 18th Foot. 
They also date from William III.’s time, and 
wear the Nassau arms on their collars in 
memory of the fact. Theirregimental motto 
records how they fought at Namur in 1695, 
and the Lion of Nassau on their colours is 
another token of their distinguished services 
under Dutch William. The Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers are of the same origin as 
the 6th Dragoons, being the foot companies 
of those Enniskilleners—you can spell the 
name as you please—whose services in the 
Protestant cause have been so graphically 
recorded by, Lord Macaulay. 

The Royal Irish Rifles are the representa- 
tives of the old 83rd and 86th, which were 
taken out of red and put into green, so as to 
give Ireland a rifle regiment of her own. 
The Royal Irish Fusiliers are the old 87th 
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and 89th. It will be noticed that they bear 
the title of Princess Victoria’s, an honour 
belonging to the 89th, that regiment being 
the first to which the Queen presented 
colours, the presentation occurring in 1833, 
when the Queen was still Princess Victoria. 
They are the ‘ Faugh a Ballaghs ”—that is 
“ Clear the way ”—from their battle cry, who 
have made a good broad mark in the world ; 
and the honour roll of the present regi- 
ment tells of services not only in Europe, 
but in Java and in America, North and 
South. 

The Connaught Rangers have also had 
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their share of military distinction, their com- 
bination with the old Scots Brigade giving 
them a glory roll which covers the whole 
Peninsular war, and that very hot job 
Seringapatam to boot. The Leinsters have 
only been such since the new system. They 
represent the old 109th, an Indian regiment 
of the John Company days, and, of all things 
unexpected, the old Canadians, which, after 
their distinguished services in the American 
war of 1812, were united to become a regi- 
ment of the British line. A movement is 
now on foot to get their old title restored 
to them, in which case another battalion 
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AN INEXPENSIVE WAY OF BINDING 


Noman most people take in two or three 
periodicals—weekly and _ otherwise. 
Many, after having devoured their contents, 
throw them on one side, to be torn up and 
used for waste paper. Others, more careful, 
preserve them, vowing to have them bound 
when the volume is finished. When that 
time arrives it is decided ‘ not to have them 
bound just yet.” Perhaps one has no spare 
cash handy, or has decided to buy some 
needed article with the money saved. 

So it goes on, and in time you find you 
have several parcels of magazines to which 
you would often like to refer, if they were 
handy to get at. 

It is then, and only then, that you wish 
you knew of some cheap way of preserving 
these papers, and of having them near at 
hand. 

To have a book of such 2 large size as the 
*B.0.P.” bound strongly costs from 2s. tid. 
to 3s. 6d. This seems rather expensive 
when it amounts to six or more various 
volumes you want bound; so it is our object, 
in this article, to teach you how to bind your 
magazines for a sixth of the prices charged 
by the bookbinder. Of course, when com- 
pleted, the volumes will not look smart, 
but they will be neat, and, moreover, stand 
any amount of wear and tear, and, in fact, 
be an ornament to any boy’s bookshelf. 

Only a small preliminary outlay will be 
required, for the tools necessary will be 
made by yourselves, and any lad who is at 
all handy with wood, saw, and nails will find 
them easy to make, and also derive much 
benefit from the making. In order to bind a 
book the following articles will be re- 
quired ; 

. A press. 

. A sewing-frame. 

Two backing-boards. 
Cloth. 

. Marbled and white paper. 
. Strawboard. 

. Hammer. 

. Glue. 

9. Needle and thread. 

We will now proceed to explain the use of 
the above articles in order, and also, where 
necessary, how to make them. 

1. The Press.—If you can procure an old 
copying-press from a secondhand dealer, 
this will well answer the purpose, but the 
one I am about to describe is very easy to 
make, and more handy than an iron copying- 
press. 

Procure two pieces of very hard wood, 
measuring 18 x 12 in., and an inch thick. 
Teak is a very good wood for the purpose. 
Now ,sandpaper or plane them down a 
little, until both sides and the ends are 
smooth. You have now to buy from the 
ironmonger's four screws at least 6 in. long, 
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but longer if possible. These screws are to 
be without heads. Twelve nuts to tit the 
screws will also be wanted. Having obtained 
these, bore in each of the four corners of 
one of the boards a hole sufficiently larye to 
allow a screw to tightly fit in. Now on the 
bottom end place a nut, and another just 
above the top of the board. These will keep 
the screw quite firm. 


of 


In fig. 1 a is the xerew. and B and c the 
two nuts holding it in position, at the top 
and bottom of the board. 

Having done this at each of the four 
corners, next you have to bore four similar 
holes in the other board. When this is done 
the top board will lift up and down on the 
four screws. 

Now place any book on the lower board, 
then place the other board on top of it. 
Then onmeach of the four screws place a nut 
and screw down. You will find the book in 
the press is held very securely. 

The press is now ready. See fig. 2. 


Fie. 1. 


Fic, 2,—TKE Press, 


2. The Sewing-Frame.—This is as easy 
to make as the press. Procure any piece 
of strong board, about 18 x 10 in., and } in. 
thick. 

At one end, on the long side, and 1 in. 
from the ends of the board, make an incision 
1 in. wide and 14 in. long. 

Now drive in nails sufficiently long to 
pass through the incision and on to the 
wood (see a,B,C,D,E, F,G, fig. 3), at various 
distances from one another. 

Although fig. 3 shows seven such nails, 
four are quite sufficient for our purposes. 


will have to be found for the Leinsters, or 
Ireland will be one regiment short. 

The Royal Munsters are another combina- 
tion with an old regiment of the East India 
Company, which saw an enormous amount 
of service, and has a long battle roll; and 
another instance of a similar combination 
giving a tremendous battle roll is that of the 
Royal Dublins, whose Indian half were under 
Lord Clive at Arcot and Plassey--they bear 
his motto, Spectemur agendo—in fact, their 
colours are quite a history of India, as the 
reader will find on referring to tbe articles in 
our tenth volume. 


BOOKS. 


Now take three strips of wood, cach 
18 in. Jong, and aout } in. square. Now 
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on the oblong piece of board you have to 
raise perpendiculars, and place a cross-piece, 
as seen in fig. 4. 

A,B,¢,D is the frame erected on the thick 
board you have already prepared. 

This frame must be very strong, and if 
made of wood should be supported at the 
joints by bent iron. 

—————— 


B 


Fig. 4.—Tur Sewine-FRame. 


However, a more suitable frame is made 
by having a large strip of iron bent into 
the desired shape; but we will presume that 
our frame is made of wood, as described 
above. 

The top bar 4,8, must be exactly over the 
cut you have made in the board below. 
On this top bar 4, B, you are now to bore holes 
which will be exactly over the nails below. 

Pieces of string can now be tied on to the 
nails, and then slipped through the holes in 
the cross-bar , B, and then held securely there 
by small wooden pins, shaped thus : 


If the end of the string is tied to the centre 
of this pin, the whole string can be made very 
tight by turning the pin round. -The sewing- 
frame is now complete (fig. 4). 


(To be continued.) 
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Please, Sir, The road Was se muddy. 


Their Little Game, and what came of it! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. FostRR) 


it Ct 


“ x. Surta’a compliments, sir, and will you be so 

as to help him for a few minutes in the 
garden 2” Then lapsing into his ordinary broad Oxford- 
shire dialect, the messenger continued, “ He be after 
they pigs, and he bain't ablo to catch them not nohow, 
sir," and, with the nearest approach to a chuckle that 
he dared emit, the gardener went off again, leading the 
way to Mr. Smith. 

When I reachod the scene of action, I discovered the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, headmaster of Roxam College, in his 
sbict-sleeves, with his two gardeners, yainly endeavour- 
ing to secure two fat pigs which were literally “ making 
hay" of his small corn enclosure, 

While we were debating on the method of attack, we 
beard the achool turret beil toll out for “ lights out,” and 
congratulated ourselves mentally that at any rate our 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S PIG HUNT. 


exploits in the pig-eatching line would not be observed 
or criticixed by the delighted and unsympathetic eyes 
of the boys. 

Meanwhile “Bob.” the gardener, was laying down 
the law on pig-hunting in general, and letting drop o 
few—very few—useful instructions for the prevent 
emergency. 

“It bain't no use far to try and lead they pigs; 
master, he do ‘ay ‘em that fed; ‘tain't nothin’ won't 
"tice ‘em home. They'll ‘av to be druy.” 

But “ Bill,” the second gardener, thought differently, 
and the two men continued to wrangle in half- 
intelligible English, until I began to fear that we 
should attract the notice of the boys, and bring forty 
curious heads to the dormitory windows. 

After some delay two candies were brought, whit 


were entrusted to Mr. Smith. who refused to take part 
in the general pursuit, but consented very readily to 
the persecution. 

The two gardeners, Bob and Bill, went off to the 
back of the corn enclosure to drive the swine towards 
me, and I was to head them off towards their sty. 

But mistakes will happen, even in the bert regulated 
tactics, and it was not many minutes before Bob, 
Bill, Mr. Smith, and myself were in full pursuit of the 
two delinquents. 

If any of my readers think it is an easy job to catch a 
pig, let them set free a full-sized sow ina large expanse 
of Innd on a dark evening, and I defy them to stop and 
hold that pig in under half-an-hour. 

After a long and exciting chase, one pig ran full butt 
into a hen-house, and we went confidently, ‘midst the 
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terrific cackling of fowls, to secure the intruder; but 
even at this disadvantage the animal proved “too 
many” for us, for, rus straight at Bob's legs, 
it cleared a way for itself in an unmistakably forcible 
manner, and cantered off to join its companion, with 
snorts of satisfaction and grunts of derision. 

‘This reverse occasioned another consultation, and, 
again dividing into three bodies, we began our opera- 
tions anew. The pigs had made off towards the flower- 
garden presided over by Mra. Smith, and they had to 
be expelled from these sacred precincts without delay, 
and at almost any cost. 

But the fowers seemel to be excellently suited to 
the taste of these sesthetic animals, and they required 
many long rushes of most eloquent, not to ay heated, 
persuasion to drag them away from their chosen 
pastures, 

Presently we could stang it no longer, for the pigs 
were so evidently enjpying our discomfiture, and even 
egging us on to further efforts of forcible persuasion, 
that at length, hurling dignity and pre-arranged 
tactics to the winds, we fairly went off in direct pur- 
suit and “ followed the tails of the piga.”” 

Through the cornfield, over the beds of potatoes and 
marrows, those jocular pigs Ied ve. merry dance, but 
we were all true Englisbmen, and, though panting and 
stumbling, we still kept on in a straggling line, now 
gaining on the fugitives, now upsetting on the rough 
potato patch, now charging over the sweet-smelling 
flower-beds, and now rushing along the smooth gravel 
paths, till ‘suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
both pigs darted in through the open kitchen door. 

My blood was by this time fairly up, and I dashed off 
after the intruders at such a furious pnce that I left 
the other pursuers far behind, aud rapidly gained on 
the pigs. 

Startled at my vigorous efforts, te two pigs redoubled 
their efforts and their speed, and, darting through the 
kitchen and the passage door, made off through the 
lower hall, spreading fear and confusion in their course, 

The cook and the butler, at first amazed and terrified 
at the wonderfal sight of two huge black pigs dashing 
slong at breakneck pace through the house, pursued by 
the usually calm and sedate second master, hatless, 
with coat flying open, and tie and shirt in hopeless dis- 
arrangement, soon began to sec the ludicrous side of 
the affair, and with frequent bursts of merriment 
joined in the grand pursuit. 

Throogh the lower hall, upsetting chairs and tables 
in their mad course, dashe] those two pigs, and now I 
begin to nerve myself for the final capture, for no 
further flight is possible for the truante, for sheer 
before them lay the wide school staircase and the 
closed front door. 

Never hesitating a moment, the gallant fugitives 
rusit on, and, unintimidated by obstacles, dash grunting 
up the stairs, straight for the dormitory passage. 

But even now I refused to give in, and recklessly flew 
on after the swiftly disappearing tails. Tomy delight, 
I found I gained rapidly on them as I mounted the 
stairs, and, hurling myself bodily on the hindermost, as 
he was on the point of leaving the top step, I held him 
fast. Like death I held on, but that pig fought 
like a “ un,” and I openly confers that though 
T have tackled many a powerful international football 
player, [ never met one like this, 

Suddenly, while I remained in this most humiliating 
yet triumphant position, lying full on my adversary’ 
tough back, and bolling him back, sadly against his 
will, every door on the landing burst open and displayed 
forty pairs of nuked feet and eighty delighted eyes. 

Nothing. could restrain the delighted shouts of 
langhter from the boys, not even our presence ; and 
when Mr, Smith, a moment later, dashed up the stairs, 
hatless, gownless coatless, and panting, we all—masters, 
boys, servants, and gardeners—raised such a how! of 
laughter that the pig, unsccustomed to be laughed at, 
and resenting {t, made one terrific struggle, and, upeet- 
ting his would-be captor down the stafra, made off to 
join his companion, who was coolly awaiting events in 
the big boys'dormitory. Here we masters left the chase 
in younger handa, but could not resiet etaying to watch 
the ludicrous sight of forty white-clad boys pursuing 
recklessly, over beds, under beds, round washing-stands, 
and over chairs, two old black ig, who grunted 
and snorted with pleasure and satisfaction. One pig 
was soon securely entrapped and enveloped in a white 
sheet, while the other eventually stunned iteelf against 
the mantelpiece and fell an easy victim and captive to 
his numerous pursuers. Through the whole of next 
morning’s school violent explosions of irrepressible 
merriment shook the boys, and it required that “sad 
old collection of Lowlers" to quict them. 

Sus cucurrtt Plenum sed contra toga pax—The pig 
ran full butt against the mantle peace. 


—osef00—_ 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
By Lrut.-CoLoxEL Rowz, 


are, indeed, but one in name; 
In sound and spelling just the same; 
But yet no words could possibly more cuntradict 
each other ! 
While one of us would rend apart, 
And separate each loving heart ; 
The other one tide ev'ry man cling closer to his 
brother. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Of things metropolitan I am the name, 
Which backwards or forwards is always the same. 


I am what is monotonons, even, and tame, 
And I read both backwards aud forwards the same. 


3. 


A woman am I—quite unique as a dame, 
And forwards or backwards I'm always the same. 


4. 


A monarch am J, with feet sore and lame, 
And backwards or furwanis I, tov, am the same. 


T'm the heart of an old town in Asia, whose name, 
Read backwards or forwards, is always the same. 


6. 


Of what can see things afer off I'm the name, 
Which forwards or backwards continues the same. 


—~o;eK00— 


THE NIGHTS OF OTHER DAYS. 
By F. H. Sikes, Ma, 


\¥T in the chilly night, 
Ere Slumber's chain has bound me, 

I've tried to gather tight 

The stray bedclothes around me : 
The wispy shcet that would not meet 

The pillow, tho’ I'd spank it, 
The counterpane that I in vain 

Pursued, and eke the blanket. 


And yet, in spite of all 
Past struggles with the bedding, 
‘The summer nights appal 
Me more, and leave me dreading 
Each hour of aleep, when such a heap 
Of clothes upon my chest sticks, 
That in my dreams there's nought but schemes 
To murder our domestigs. 


—otetu0— 


TO MY AUNT. 


¥ birthday’s in the distance dim ; 
Pray list, dear aunt, if you've an ear 
To lend to the appeal of him 
Who wishes for a souvenir. 


But while with gifts I'm overjoyel, 

Til tell you what, when at it, you'd 
Best give to me and what avoid, 

To fill my heart with gratitude. 


‘Tis not an easy thing to do; 
But if one wants to do it, he 

Must tell his needs in order to 
Prevent a superfuity. 

‘Tis very pleasant to have friends— 
‘At least, I've always heard it is; 

But vexing, too, when each one spends 
‘His money on absurdities. 


‘They give me things which try me much— 
I cannot tell you why it is; 

They make me use expressions such 
‘As outrage the proprieties. 


T’'ve heaps of automatic toys, 
And puzzles quite a score of them; 
Such things don't much appeal to boys, 
T don’t want any more of them. 


A glut of pocket-books I've got. 
My expectations higher rise 
‘Than to accumulate a lot 
Of almanacks an‘! diaries. 


Bot T've a large and roomy purse, 
And nothing much to show in it 
So, in exchange for my poor verse, 
Please put a “quid pro quo” in it. 
And s0 you'll need no long account 
From him who now addresses you ; 
Just send P.O, for fair amount, 
And he for ever blesses you, 
C. J. BoDEx. 


—0;mno0e— 


THE STORY OF SOME BOY 
HEROES. 
By C. E. JOHNSTONE, B.A. 
U.—A TELEGRAPH HRRO. 


(An incident of one of the great American forest fires.) 

OU it’s hard to fall when the trumpet-call sounds 
the clarion note of war; 

“Mid the hideous yell of shot and shell, and tho 
deadly cannon’s roar ! 

But death that comes with the rolling drums is an 
easier death to die, 

‘Yhan to stand and wait for a ioncly fate when the 
fiery fiend draws nigh. 


Hurling a bold defiance in the teeth of his master— 
man, 

With the treacherons nid of the winds of Heaven his 
flickering strength to fan, 

The fiend of flame, in wanton joy to find himself sct 
free, 

With quickening pace in the headlong race leaps on 
from tree to tree. 


Ever in front are rolling his vanguard clonds of 
smoke, 

Which lead the way, with their pall of gray, to 
deaden, and blind, and choke. 

Behind lie the stately forest trees, like @ ficld of 
storm-awept hay— 

Charr'd, smouldering wrecks, that have bowed their 
necks to the fire-king’s yoke this day. 


Scorcheil by his flaming fury, ficeing before his face, 

Three Lundred souls are huddled for a moment's 
breathing space. 

They are crying aloud for succour, but help is of no 
avail ; 

If it come not fast, ere the pitiless blast sweep on 
with fiery trail. 


With the crackling fames aroun) him, one gallat 
hero stands, 

And sends their piteous ery for aid with scorched 
and blistered hands, 

With blinded eyes he bravely tries to pass their 
meseage on, 

TiN the voice of the wire has raced the Gre, and the 
wished-for help is won, 


. 

His nerve aud skill had baulked the will of tke 
ravenous fiery foe ; 

His, too, to stay as the martyred prey of the hungry 
crimson glow. 

Ee did not quail, nor bis spirit fail, when face to 
face with death, 

Whose life had saved three hundred lives from that 
hissing hungry breath. 


‘He has written his name on the roll of fame, where 
whoso runs may read : 

He bas quickened the flow of our pu'ses slow by Lis 
splendid, gallant deed. 

While the world shall spin, we will hail him kin, 
for a hero such as he 

Knits heart to heart, and, though far apart, joins 
hands across the sea. 


—r$efe0—_ 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


A TONIC LIFE. 


ACLEVER writer lately wrote » book about a man who 
spent much time in Africa, which from beginning to 
end is a long-drawn wail It would bave cured both 
writer and hero of all moping to see the manner of 
Maokay's life. He has no time to fret, and groan, and 
‘weep ; and God knows, if ever man bad reason to think 
of “graves, and worms, and oblivion,” an to be dole 
ful, and lonely, and sad, Mackay had, when, after 
murdering his bishop, and burning hie pnpils, and 
strangling his converta, and clubbing to death his 
dark friends, Mwanga turned his eye of death on him. 
And yet the little man met it with calm blue eyes that 
never winked, To see ove man of this kind, working 
day after day for twelve years, bravely, and without & 
syllable of complaint or a moan, amid the “ wikler- 
nesses,” and to hear him lead hie little flock to show 
forth God's loving-kindness in the morning. and His 
faithfulness every night, is worth going a long journey, 
for the moral courage and contentment that one 
derives from it—Henry M. Stanky in “Jn Darkest 


Africa.” 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigecn Loft, Aviary, Kennel, Rabbitry, and Gardening. 
By Gorpon STaBuks, C.M., B.N. 


Boy HIMsELF.—This is the coldest month of the 
year in our country. I trust, however, that none 
of my boys will be afraid of a puff of fresh air, and that, 
while they take plenty of wholesome recreative exer- 
cise by day, they do not coddlc themselves up at night 
with too much bed-clothing. There is nothing more 
sseakening or moro relaxing to a boy, or anybody else, 
than this. The very weight of blankets is tiring, and 
z2lmost certain to induce restless nights. Remember, I 
amonly addressing manly boys. I do not care about 
“loons,” who are tied to their mammy’s apron-strings, 
and afraid of the weather. Such boys are as soft as 
putty, and never likely to do much good in the world. 
‘They grow up soft in mind as well as in body, and when 
they do get free from their homes, are easily led astray. 
Get yourself hardy. Don’t shirk your morning tub. 
When you perform your ablutions of a morning, see 
that they are thorough. If vou use a little warm 
water for hands and face, finish off with cold, as cold 
as you can get it. 

It is a good plan to wash the feet in cold water in 
very hard, frosty weather, just before turning in of a 
night. Ifthe circulation 1a weak, you may wear bed- 
socks, 

Tue Pouttry Rcn.—It is a matter to me of very 
little importance what breed of fowls you may have gone 
infor, because tastes differ so, and you may want fowls 
for eggs like the non-sitters, or for tlesh like the beauti- 
ful Langshan, or all-round useful birds like the mother! 
Dorkings. But as to their health and comfort at thi 
season of the year, the general principle is the same. 
‘No boy should be allowed to keep fowls of any kind, or 
pets either, who is inclined to be lazy or to procrastinate. 
‘Neglecting the poultry run as to food and drink, even 


THe Picton Lorr.—I have not a copy of the 
December Doings handy, but I think I recommended 
the building of a garden pigeonry. It isnot too late to 
begin it even now. One thing, perhaps, I did not lay 
sutticlent force upon—namely, the flooring. It is best 
to be cemented. It costs a little more, but it is easily 
washed an: dried. and so cleanliness, which is so essential 
to the health of the run, is easily maintained. 


Tue Aviary.—Of course, the breeding season isa 
long way ahead. Nevertheless, you may purchase your 
stock now, and feed them for strength till the time comes. 
‘You must have young, hardy, happy-looking birds, and 
of the best quality it is possible to get. Mind, 
if you get weakling “ windlestraes,” your attempts 
at ‘successful breeding will prove a failure, and end 
in misery and disappointment all round. 

If you keep—as you doubtless do —your birds now in 
separate cages, mind, it should be in a clean, swect 
room, and they should be exposed neither to dust nor 
draughts, The cages should not be hung too high in 
8 room where either gas or petroleum is burned. The 
fumes of either are most pernicious. 

Give morsels of dainty green food, and plaintain seed, 
if you can find them, and keep the whole cage very 
clean. So shall you and your birdies thrive. 


Tur KENNEL.—Give your dogs in winter extra good 
food. The addition of sugar to their dict does much 
good. Brush and groom every morning. Use an open- 
toothed comb, and a good hard penetrating brush. 

Tae RaBBITRY.—So many boys take to this fancy 
who know nothing about how the poor animals they 
Keep should be fed and treated, that I herewith give 
again a— 


SCALE OF DIETING FOR RABBITS. 


Morstxe, 


APTERXOON. | 


EVENING. 


Senday.—Roots and dry oats, 


Green food and hay. 


‘Mash of potatoes and meal. 


\ 

Monday.—Raota, crashed oats, and tea- Green food and hi | Bread and meal mash. 
Tuesday.—Soaked oats. Roots and green food. | Dry cruste of bread. 
Wednexday — Barley, dry. Green food and hay. | Meal and pollard mash. 
Thursday. —Roots and dry oats. Green food and hay. Soaked peas or lentils. 
Friday.—Hay and roots, Green food. Meal and potato mash. 
Saturday.—Dry stuff and chaff. Green food and roots, | Bread crusts. 


for half aday.in the depth of winter, may have 
bad results indeed. The poultry house, although 
ventilated by the door, must bedry and draughtless. 
(ramp in the limbs is often cocasioned by damp and 
draughts in cockerels, and from these combined causes 
pollete are often put off their lay. 

See that you have not too many fowls in one ran or 
house. If you have, judicious weeding-out must be 
bad recourse to. The soft-food for the morning must 
still be warm. If you have s grass run, so much the 
better ; if not, get garden refuse, leaves, etc. and throw 
into the gravel run, and scatter oats at midday among 
this, Be prepared for frost and snow. 


I advise rabbit laddfes to copy this, and paste it up 
on a card in their bedrooms. 

Keep the hutohes all very clean, with any quantity 
of dry bedding, and thus shal! your favourites thrive. 


Tue GARDEX.—We are looking ahead now to the 
advent of spring and her buds, but in bard weather 
we can get out manure ; wecan open—dig ground when 
there is no frost; we can secure the destruction of 
weeds; we can build and fill fresh window-boxes, 
and tldy everything, including borders, bushes, and 
hedges. So not even in January need we be idle if our 
fancies lead us to gardening. 


OCHO . 


“BOY'S OWN” 


CAMERA CLUB. 


By REeorxavp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK IN WINTER. 


T=. is an old riddle which deals with the aspect of 
exterior objects in the colder season of the year, 
and inquires, “ Who was the first poet ? ‘and what did he 
'—to which the answer is, “The first poet 
‘sas Frost, and he composed a rhyme upon the beauties 
of Creation.” Whatever the merits of the riddle may 
be from a constructive point of view, it at any rate 
possesses the merit of truth, and it may be added that 
not only bas Jack Frost the honour of the firet place in 
the poetic world for his original rime, but he continues 
to compose a rime each successive winter, and very 
beautiful are his works, if not to the ear, ll events 
to the eye, to which it may be added that every 
photographer can, if he chooses, possess a copy. 

There are few subjects which produce s more lovely 
-ffect in photography than a really successful snow or 
frost. scene. Perhaps the latter is finer*than the 
former, as the snow has a trick of hanging about in 
thick, heavy masses, whereas the frost, covering the 
branches of the trees with light, fairy-like crystals, 
forms a most splendid object in the negative. Like » 
good many other things that are specially worth 
doing, however, it is a hard matter to get a really good 
result’ without a certain amount of trouble, more 
trouble, a good deal, than the same landscape or 
clump of bu-hea would require if destitute of the snow 
ard merely clad in the green garments of summer. 


The first thing is to select a suitable subject, and 
this will have to be done with reference to tho frost 
itself, as every tree that presents a picturesque 
appearance in its summer dress may not Icok equally 
well in its winter one. As a rule, evergreens do not 
look so well as those trees which shed their leaves, the 
elim branches of the latter looking particularly 
beautiful with their feathery tufts of hoar-frost. 
Accurate focussing is necessary to ensure the correct 
rendering of these tufts, and in this case I am by no 
meaus an“ impressionist,” os a lack of sharpness will 
spoil the beauty of the fronds. 

As to development, this is best carried ont slowly, 
and I prefer a developer which contains sulphite, and 
is thus well restrained, as this will give 9 dense 
negative, At the same time, too great contrasts are to 
be avoided, and I think, if purely a frost scene, the sun 
is best out of the way ; with a snow and frost acene it 
is sometimes of use in giving a change of light toa 
picture which would otherwise be too tame. The 
“accelerator,” whatever it may be, should be added to 
the developer in amall portions at a time, s0 as to 
bring the image up gradually {n case of over-exposure, 
and when rather far out you can add a faiy quantity of 
it, to finish off without too gregt density in the high 
lights of the picture. 

From the preceding remarks you will have 
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gathered that the great thing to be avoided ina subject 
of this kind is too much contrast when the sun is out. 
With heavy blocks of snow in tho foreground it is also 
possible to get a negative in which there is insof™- 
ciency of detail owing to the patches not having 
enough light and shade on them to give the effect of 
relief properly. To avoid both these errors will be 
your object, and, as far as my experience goes, I think 
that a prolonged exposure aud slow development 
is the most likely to ensure the mean between there two 
extremes. 

“Instantaneous” photography in winter In, of 
course, rather harder than in summer, owing to the 
usual insufficiency of light, yet we must endeavour to 
overcome the obstacles which beset our path, or we 
shall not be able to portray our friends as they appear 
when gracefully poired on “the light fantastic toe” 
in the middle of fields of ice. Skating scenes are very 
attractive, and present the “ human form divine” as 
itis hardly seen in any other pastime. For this work 
you want quick plates, and as for the make of these I 
think it best to refer you to the makers ; for if I were to 
say here which I thought the quickest brand, there 
would be nothing left but for me to make my will, and 
(if they could be persuaded to admit one whose 
existence was so likely soon to terminate) to heavily 
insure my life in a pecuuiarily prosperous insurance 
office ! Suffice it to say that you will probably need 
the quickest brand of the plate you select. If these 
have any special formula of developer which is likely 
to add to their speed, you can, of course, use it ; but 
if there is none, I believe the ordinary pyrogallic acid 
developer will do as much as any in that line, though 
perbaps in certain cases the new developing agent 
Metol may be more energetic. 

If slow development is necessary in the case of snow 
and frost scenes, it is far more so in the case of skating 
scenes, a8 any attempt to “rush up” the picture by 
means of a liberal addition of the accelerator—whatever 
it may be—will probably end in fog, of which there 
will most Hkely be enough on the plate from external 
causes without your adding to it in development! To 
keep the plate rocking during this slow development 
you should have a rocking machine—a simple one of 
the pendulum type will do very well. What 1 think 
would be the best thing of all would be to have a rock- 
ing arrangement worked by « small hot-air engine, as 
these work for hours withont any attention at all. I 
have not worked out the idea yet; when I have I shall 
send the details to the “ B.0 P.” 

Just one point more. Although it is not advisable 
to quicken the development too much by means of 
ammonia or other accelerator, it is not necessary to 
retard it more than can be helped. Cold weather 
does this by making the developer below the usual 
temperature in summer, therefore you should not 
develop in a cold room, but get it up to the usual heat 
by means of a fire or gas stove. This latter will give 
out light as well as heat (and so will the fire if not 
lighted long); it is therefore advisable to warm the 
room by means of the gas stove, or fire, beforehand, 
and, at the time of development, either extinguish the 
gas, or stir up the fire till it burns low and red, and 
then develop at some distance from it. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Drawing Competitions.—‘ The 
Veteran Fagle-Bearer.” 


Ox page 328 of our last volume wo offered 

prizes to the value of Two Guineas for 
the best reproduction, either in oils or water- 
colours, of the Roman standard-bearer whose 
famous exploit was sketched by our artist, 
Mr. G. E. Robertson, on page 329. We have 
slightly increased the prize-money, and divide 
it amongst four competitors. Our award is 
as follows: 

Prize—One Guinea. 

ARTHUR MARSHALL BARRETT, 193 Tufnell Park Road, 


London, x. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Maszrt F. Lax, Firbeck, Sydenham. 


Prizes—1s. 6d. 


A. PRRFENT. (Send full address to Editor.) A 
Harry O'NEILL, 28 Portland Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, X.Ww. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(The names are arranged in order of merit.) 


‘00d, Ly 
Leamington ; Rowland D, Laxon, Verecroft, Coventry ; 
F. G. Savage, 61 Verulam Road, St. Albans ; Elepeth 


A. Martin, 
don ; C. St 


Shepherd's Bush, w. 
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Correspondence. 


— 


patham).—The competition in art i 
so great, and th jard for any real success so hi 
that your only safe course is to undergo system 
training. The sketcher. you submitted to us are 07 
the kind that thonsands of our readers conld readi 
no commercial value. Why not try in some of our drawing competition 
You would then beable to ge your standing with other amateurs. 

Acrina Cuanapes (H. F.. Principal, and Others)—In all our special 
Ohbristmas Numbers we publish acting charades and breaking-up pieces. 
You should obtain and preserve these numbers, as of corse we cannot 
keep repeating. See the current Christmas Number for a piece by Paul 
Blake, author of “The Deutist’s Der ete. 


—0r¢0e— 


A Gbrisfmas Card. 


By C. E. Jounsrosn, Ba 


ars roll on; 

And once again the dawn of Christmas Day 
Bids you and me To-day is born, 

Mark yet another of Time's snowflakes gone t rrowing rejoi 
Upon i Ws led 

To swell the ocean of Eternity. Look up, nor fear to meet 


A little Child 


eit Father's s 


Let us take heart! 
Strong in the friendships Christmas Day 


EPR We'll onward press, KS 
With faces firmly set to bear our part, 


And live our lives 
In simple faith and honest manliness. 


G@® Tre Eprron Wises ALL mis Reapers THe Wortp Over A Rioti|/MEsRy Guméritis)éxb| Harry New Year! 


[ 
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With New Year's Greetings. 
“Tips Most Thankfully Received!" 
(The young Chimpansee at the Zoo.) 
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NIC REVEL; OR, A WHITE SLAVE’S 


IB next time the doctor came below 
to see his patients, he examined Pete 
Burge. 

“Humph!” he ejaculated. “ Lucky 
for you, my man, that you have sucha 
thick skull. You'll do now; but you've 
had @ narrow escape. There, you can go 
up on deck every day a bit, but keep out 
of the sun; it’s very hot, and getting 
hotter. The deck will do you more good 
then stopping down in this black hole.” 

“Thank ye, master,’’ said Pete ; and he 
lay still in his hammock, waiting for the 
doctor to go on deck before getting out and 
beginning to dress. 

“Look here,” said the doctor; “ you 
are not off the sick list yet, and you 
will come down and look after this lad 
till he is fit to come up.—Well, how are 

ou, my lad? Hold that light closer,” 

@ continued, turning to his assistant. 
«* Humph! fever stronger. Has he been 
talking to you—sensibly ?" 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Pete. ‘A good deal 
muddled at first, but he began asking 
questions at last.” 

“ What about?" 

“ Didn't know how he come here, and I 
had to tell him.” 

“Yes! What then?” 

“Give a sort of a groan, sir, and been 
talking to hisself ever since.” 

“Humph! Poor wretch,” muttered the 
doctor, and he gave some instructions to 
his assistant before turning once more 
to Pete. 

“Look here, you had better stay with 
your mate when you are not on deck. 
If he gets worse, you can fetch me.” 

“Where shall I find you, sir ?"” asked 
Pete. 

“ Ask one of the men.” 

Pete began to dress as soon as he was 
alone, and found that it was no easy task 
on account of a strange feeling of giddi- 
ness; but he succeeded at last, when he 
stepped to Nic’s hammock, and laid a 
cool hand upon the poor fellow's burning 
brow. Then he went on deck, glad to sit 
down right forward in the shade cast by 
one of the sails and watch the blue water 
whenever the vessel heeled over. 

The exertion, the fresh air, and the 
rocking motion of the ship produced a feel- 
ing of drowsiness, and Pete was dropping 
off to sleep, when he started into wakeful- 
ness again, for half-a-dozen men came up 
a hatchway close at hand, with the irons 
they wore clinking, to sit down upon the 
deck pretty near the convalescent. 

Pete stared as he recognised Humpy 
Dee and five other partners in the raid. 

“ There, what did I tell you?” said the 
first-named, speaking to his companions, 
but glaring savagely at Pete the while. 
“There he is. I allus knowed it. He 
aren't inirons. It was hisdoing. Give 
warning, he did, and they brought the 
sailor Jacks up. It was a regular trap.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Pete won- 
deringly. r 

“What I say. I always knew you'd 
turn traitor end tell on us."” 
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ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvitte Fenn, 
Author of “ ¥dolt Guyn," * The Silcer Cation,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,” cried Pete. ‘Look here, lads.” 

The men he addressed uttered a low 
growl, and turned from him in disgust. 

“Oh, very well,” said Pete bitterly ; “if 
you like to believe him instead of me, you 
can.” 

“T told you 89,” went on Humpy Dee, 
whose countenance looked repulsive now 
from a patch of strips of sticking-plaster 
upon his forehead; “and he says I don’t 
know what I’m talking about.” 

“That's right,” said Pete; 
don't.”’ 

“ Maybe, but Idonow. Look ye here, 
Pete Burge; it’s your doing that we're 
here. Nearly the whole lot on us took— 
there, you can see some of ‘em sailors 
now. Pressed men. They took the pick 
of us; but we're not good enough, we're 
not, while you’re to be a bo'sun, or 
some’at o’ that sort, you expect. But you 
won't, for first chance I get, Pete 
Burge, I’in going to pitch you overboard, 
or put a knife in your back ; so look out.” 

“You don't know what you're talking 
about,” said Pete again, for nothing better 
occurred to him; and as the charge 
seemed to have gone home for truth with 
the other unfortunates, one and all em- 
bittered by sickness, injuries, and confine- 
ment in irons below deck, Pete sulkily did 
as they did, turned away, confident that 
Humpy Dee’s threat would not be put in 
force then. For a marine was standing 
sentry over them, till the men in irons 
were marched below, Pete finding that, as 
one on the sick list, he was free to go up 
or down when he liked. 

During the next fortnight the man puz- 
zled himself as to what was to become of 
them. He had seen others of his com- 
panions often enough, going about their 
duties; but everyone turned from him 
with a scowl of dislike, which showed that 
the charge Humpy had made had gone 
home, and that believed he had be- 
trayed them. 

The consequence was that he passed 
much of his time below decks, and pre- 
ferred to come up for his breath of fresh 
air after dark, passing his time beside 
Nic’s cot, thinking what he ought to 
do about him, and making up his mind 
what it was to be as soon as the poor 
fellow grew better and fully recovered his 
senses. 

“Tl tell the doctor then,” he said to 
himself. “ There’sno good in telling him 
now, for if I did, they’d take him away 
and put him in a cabin, where it would 
only Be lonesome for him, and for me too; 
and no one would wait on him better than 
I do.” 

But Nic did not get better, as Pete 
wished, nor yet as the doctor essayed to 
make him. 

“Tt has got on his brain. poor fellow,” 
said that gentleman one day, when the 
patient was able to walk about, apparently 
nearly well, but his mind quite vacant. 
He talked, but the past was quite a 
blank. 


“you 


ADVENTURES IN THE 


“But he'll get it off, won't he, sir?” 
said Pete, who felt the time to speak had 
come. 

“Some day, my lad. 1 daresay his 
memory will come back all of a sudden 
when he is stronger and better able to 
bear his trouble; so perhaps it’s all a 
blessing for him in disguise.” 

There was so much in this, that Pete 
felt that it was not the time to speak 

et. 

a What good can it do him till he can 
think?” he said to himself. “It will 
only be like me losing a mate as can be 
a bit o’ comfort, now everyone’s again’ 
me. I mean to stick to him till he can 
speak out and tell ’em as I didn’t inform 
again’ the others.” 

So Pete held his tongue, and being so 
much below, was almost forgotten, save 
by the men of the watches who had to 
bring the two sick men their rations ; and 
finally he left it till it was too late. 

For he awoke one morning to find that 
they were in port in a strange land, and 
in the course of the morning the word 
was passed to him and his unfortunate 
companion to “tumble up.” 

“ Here, master,” he said to Nic ; “ you’re 
to come up.” 

Nic made no objection, but suffered 
himself to be led on deck, where he stood, 
pale and thin, the wreck of his former 
self, blinking in the unwonted light, and 
trying to stare about him, but in a blank 
way, ending by feeling for, and clinging 
to Pete's arm. 

Very little time was afforded the latter 
for looking about, wondering what was 
to happen next; all he saw on deck 
was a group of marines and about a couple 
of dozen of the sailors doing something to 
one of the boats, while the officers were 
looking on. 

The next minute his attention was 
taken by the beautiful country ‘spreading 
out beyond the shore, a quarter of a mile 
away, across the sparkling waters of the 
harbour. 

But there was something else to take 
his attention during the next minute, for 
there was the clanking of irons, and he 
saw Humpy Dee and his five companions 
marched up from below to be called to 
where he was standing with Nic. 

The poachers looked repellent enough 
as they followed Humpy Dee’s example 
and scowled at the pair who had come up 
from the infirmary, and seemed to receive 
little sympathy from those who were 
looking on. Then there was an order 
given by one of the officers, and the crew 
of the boat climbed quickly in, while the 
marines came up behind the prisoners. 

“They're going to take us ashore,’’ 
thought Pete excitedly, and the idea had 
hardly been grasped, before a couple of 
old hats were handed to him and his 
companion by the sergeant of marines. 

“ They're going to put us with Humpy 
and that lot,” said Pete to himself ex- 
citedly, “and I must speak now.” 

He spoke. It was hurriedly and blun- 


deringly done, and the officer whom he 
addressed looked at him frowningly. 

“What!” he cried; “this man is not 
one of you—one of the gang taken that 
night ?"” 

“No, master; he’s a gentleman, and 
took by mistake."” 

Humpy Dee's eyes flashed, and he burst 
into a coarse laugh. 

“Silence, you scoundrel! How dare 
you!” eried the officer angrily. 

“Couldn't help it, master,” growled 
Humpy. ‘Make a horse laugh to hear 
sich gammon.”” 

“What! Do you say that what he 
tells me is not true?” 

alt is true, master,” cried Pete, “ every 
word-——"" 

“ All lies,” snarled the poacher savagely. 
‘He was in the fight, and got hurt. He’s 
neofus. That Pete Burge peached on 
s, and brought the sailor Jacks on us; 
ind he wants to get out of it to let us go 
done, Lies, captain, all lies.” 

“What do you say, my men?” said 
he officer sternly, turning to Humpy’s 
ompanions. 

“Same as he does,” cried the pressed 
aen in chorus. 

“And you ?"’ cried the officer, turning 
Nie. “Are you one of this fellow’s 
omrades ? ”* 

“No, master, he aren’t,” cried Pete; 
te aren't, indeed. He's nought to me. 
e's——_"” 

“Silence, sir!” 


roared the officer. 
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“You, sir,” he continued, turning to Nic, 
“speak out. Are you one of this fellow's 
comrades ?” 

Nic looked at him blankly, and there 
was silence on the deck, as the various 
groups stood there in the burning sun- 
shine. 

“Well, sir, why don’t you answer?” 
cried the officer. 

Nic’s answer -was in dumb show, for, 
poor fellow, he did not graspa word. He 
knew that the man by his side had been 
with him a great deal, and nursed and 
helped him, speaking soothingly when he 
was at his worst; everyone else seemed 
strange, and without a word he smiled 
sadly in Pete’s face, and took hold of his 
arm. 


“That will do,” said the officer, who 
had his orders to carry out. “In with 
them!” 

The marines laid their hands on Nic’s 
and Pete’s shoulders, while the sergeant 
signed to the others to climb into the 
boat, Humpy Dee turning, as he got in 
last, to give Pete a savage look of 
triumph. 

Pete turned sharply to the marine who 
was urging him to the side. 

“Tell me, mate,”’ he whispered quickly ; 
“just a word. Where are we going to be 
took ?” 

The marine glanced swiftly aside to 
see if it was safe to answer, and then 
whispered back : 

“ Offto the plantations, I spose. There, 
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keep a good heart, lad. It aren’t for 
ever and a day.” 

The plantations—to work as a kind of 
white slave for some colonist far away! 

Pete, in his ignorance, only sped half 
the truth; but that half was nd enough 
to make him sink down in the boat as it 
was lowered from the davits, put his 
lips close to Nic’s ear, and groan more 
than say— 

“Oh, Master Nic, lad; what have you 
done?" 

Then the boat kissed the water; the 
order was given; the oars fell with a 
splash ; and as the men gave way, Pete 
Burge darted a wild look about him, to 
find Humpy Dee just at his back, 
glaring at him malignantly, and as 
if about to speak, as he leaned for- 
ward. 

But no word came, for the marine ser- 
geant clapped a hand upon his shoulder, 
and thrust him back. 

“All right,” said Humpy Dee; “my 
time'll come bimeby. Better than being 
@ pressed man, after all.” 

Nic had been a long while in the dark- 
ness below deck, and his eyes were feeble ; 
but as the boat glided on rapidly towards 
the shore, they became more accustomed 
to the light, and he gazed wonderingly 
about, seeing nothing of the trouble ahead 
in his confused state, only the fact thathe 
was approaching the far-stretching, sun- 
scorched shore. 

(To be continued.) 
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MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 
By Haroup AVERY, 


Author of “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” “ The Triple Alliance,” etc. etc. 


[F was Dingo’s fault,” said Fraser; “I 
told the silly ass to stop it, and he 
valdn's.”” 
“Yon must have made a fine mess of old 
eenaway’s kitchen,” remarked “ Romu- 
“My eye! if he finds out who did it, 
te'll be a fearful row!” 
twas Thursday morning; the day boys 
i not yet arrived, and we stood with Gale 
(the Joneses in a quiet corner of the 
tie, diseussing the previous night’s ad- 
ture. The catastrophe had been so 
ible that we felt forced to ease our minds 
‘elling the story to somebody. 
{ don’t think he’ll find it ont,’ said 
ey doubtfully. “He'll think it was 
cat. It must have been still squatting 
he mantelshelf when Brewer came into 
room. He’d have seen that it had bowled 
‘the clock, and so he’d know it had 
‘ked down the other things.” 
Oh, yes,” answered “Romulus and Re- 
-"“he’d see it was Dingo and the cat, 
he'd never imagine that anyone else had 
nd in the business.” 
le and the Joneses were inclined to 
acheerfal view of the matter; the fact 
‘hat the first-mentioned had that‘morn- 
eceived by post's gift for their nuseum, 
h, in interest, surpassed any exhibit 
uned in either of the rival collections. 
was a Moorish dagger—a big, evil- 
“g weapon, with what Gale called a 
“pup” knife stuck into the sheath by 
de. Everyone was wildly interested in 


(Tiuatrated by SiwNEY H. Sie.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—TOTAL DEFEAT OF TOMMY BRAY. 


this curiosity; and speculated as to how 
many people it had killed, and whether the 
smaller knife was meant for shaving, or for 
cutting up food. The owners, therefore, 
were in a very complaisant frame of mind, 
and inclined to take a rose-coloured view of 
things in general, including the possible 
consequences of our recent escapade. The 
chief actors, however, who had witnessed 
the terrible havoc wrought by Dingo when 
he stormed the dresser, could not so easily 
rid themselves of their fears of detection. 

Fraser was glum and silent ; Mobsley tried 
to appear unconcerned ; and as for myself, 
whenever I heard the front gate squeak, or 
the door bell ring, I trembled, feeling sure 
that it must be Brewer or his master come to 
bring us to judgment. The morning passed, 
however, without any calamity, and as the 
day advanced, we had another cause for 
anxiety to occupy our minds. 

As I have already said, the arrival of 
Gale’s Moorish dagger caused fresh excite- 
ment in the “Museum” world. With this 
latest addition the Jones’ collection might 
claim to eclipse all others; Simpson and 
Bowden pretended not to care, but secretly 
they were mad with jealousy; and being 
determined that theirs should still be the 
premier museum, they took counsel together 
as to what should be done in order that they 
might, if possible, outdo their rivals. 

Afternoon school was over; Fraser, Mobsley, 
and I had strolled out into the playground, 
and were congratulating each. other on not 


t 


having heard, as yet, any news from next 
door, when Bowden came sauntering up to 
where we stood. 

“What'll you take for that old mug of 
yours?” he began abruptly, thrusting his 
hands into his trouser pockets and jingling 
some money. 

“We're not going to sell it,” answered 
Fraser. 

“Why not? We want it for our museum, 
and it's no good to you; you haven’t got 
any collection, unless you think that rotten 
star-fish that’s all falling to pieces is worth 
anything.” 

“It’s worth as much as that lucky-packet 
earring of yours, and those fusty old butter- 
flies,” answered Fraser. ‘But I’ve told you 
about a dozen times already that we aren’t 
going to sell that cup, and so you needn’t 
bother about it any more.” 

Bowden hesitated ; he had evidently set 
his heart on possessing the cup as a sort of 
counter-stroke to this latest acquisition of 
the Joneses. 

“Why are you so gone on it?” he in- 


quired. ‘And why won’t you show it to 
anyone? Are you afraid of having it 
+ eribbed ? ” 

“No.” 


“Well, how did you get it? Did you 
bring it from home? Why won’t you tell a 
chap? It seems a rum thing to bring a 
silver mug to school with you.” 

“TI tell you it belongs to us three,’’ an- 
swered Fraser. ‘It’s no business of yours 


21. 


how we got it, and I’m not going to tell 
Ps 
you. 


“Humph! You stole it, I should think,” 


answered Bowden pettishly, turning on his 
heel as he spoke. 


“ He'll think it was the cat.” 


It was an unwise remark; Fraser had a 
pebble in his hand, and he threw it after the 
retreating figure, crying: “That's a cram! 
We didn't!” 

The missile struck Bowden on the funny- 
bone, and he fairly danced with pain and 
anger. 

“Oh, youcad!” he cried. “You're just 
as bad as Bray and his lot, chucking stones at 


“ Attempted to roll each other.” 


afellow like that! I don’t want your beastly 
mug! but I’ll be even with you some day!” 

“Bother it all!” ejaculated Mobsley, as 
the speaker disappeared up the path. “I 
wish he’d never seen that cup. I vote we 
sell it, and divide the money.” 
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Each day now scemed fraught with fresh 
interests and surprises. On Friday morning, 
when we got up, the ground was covered 
with a deep snow. As one grows older, one 
gets somehow to regard snow as rather a 
nuisance, but in 
those days the first 
fall of the season al- 
ways caused great ex- 
citement. We rushed 
out and joyously 
flung it into each 
others’ ears, and 
stufied it down our 
neighbours’ backs. 
“Romulus and Re- 
mus” attempted to 
roll each other; we 
missed them for a 


moment, and then 
from the middle of a 
big drift we heard the 
familiar dialogue 
“Shut up, John! 
. Stop it, Arthur! 
. ete. ete.,”” where- 
upon a rescue party 
dragged them out, 
damp but defiant. 


Gale took a snowball 
into morning school, 
with the intention, I 
imagine, of putting it 
on the fire; but this 
design was frustrated 
by the keen eye of Mr. 
Medlar. Gale was stood 
out for talking; ‘ive 


minutes later he ap- 
pealed to the head 
master, “ Please, sir, 
may I go out?” 

“Certainly not!” 
was the answer, 
“You've only just 
come in.” 

Another five mi- 
nutes went by, and 
then— 

“Please, sir, mayn’t 
I go out now?” 

“No, sir!’ shouted 
Mr. Medlar. “If you 
ask me that again, 
Ill give you a 
punishment.” 

I sat at the end of 
the form. Gale held 
his book up to hide his face, and turned to 
me with a pitiful expression, 

“I say.” he whispered, “that beastly 
snowtall's melting in my pocket !”” 

Melt it certainly did! At intervals there was 
a bit left about the size of a walnut, and one 


side of Gale felt as if he had been lying in 
the gutter. 

But these occurrences are hardly worth 
mentioning when compared with the great 
event of the day, which was also in a measure 
brought about by the presence of the snow. 

T have already described the hostile attitude 
which had been assumed towards us by 
Tommy Bray and his followers. On this 
particular Friday morning there had been a 
sharp though indecisive skirmish in Pearson 
Street, both sides claiming the victory. 
After dinner the boys took the precaution of 
meeting for mutual support before: reaching 
the enemy’s territory ; and under the leader- 
ship of Marsden, they charged triumphantly 
down the street, driving the enemy before 
them; and capturing two caps, which, in 
this kind of warfare, was to be regarded as 
the equivalent of taking a stand.of colours. 
The victors, flushed and exultant, swarmed 


into the schoolroom, highly delighted with the 
result of the engagement; and the boarders 
gathered round to applaud their prowess, Our 
triumph, however, was but short-lived. 


** Two boys rushed into the room. 


“Hallo! what’s that?” 
“Listen!” 

A hoarse yell came from the road outside 
the next instant two boys rushed intothe roon 
and as they did so, a huge snowball whizze 
through the open door, and, passing just ovi 
my head, struck full in the centre of tt 
blackboard, burst like a small bomb-shell, az 
scattered fragments in all directions. 

This was startling enough, but the appea 
ance presented by our unfortunate comrad: 
was calculated to cause us still greater disma 
Returning from dinner after the rest, thu 
had evidently been set on by superior nurn bes 
Cole, who had been caught and rolled, was s11. 
allover; hishat was gone, his collar hung dow 
loose, and one pocket of his coat was torn Oy 
Slade, on the other hand, had suffered in n ad 
ferent manner; his cheek was covered wi. 
blood, which flowed freely from a nasty « 
under his eye. 

“Great Scott!” cried Marsden. “ Wi 
have you been doing ?”” 

“They rushed out on us unexpectedly _ 
we passed the yard,” panted Cole. 

“Yes,” added Slade, “and the cads hs» 


cried Frase: 


seen putting stones in their snowballs ; that’s 
what cut my face.” 

“Remus ” stooped down and picked some- 
thing off the floor. 

“Here’s another,” he said. “It must have 
been in the one they’ve just thrown.” 

A second missile struck the schoolroom 
door, and was followed by a chorus of groans 


“*In the line of fire.”* 


and jeers. The enemy were not obliged to 
return to their work before two o'clock, and 
they were still congregated in the road, 
probably in the hope of intercepting the last 
of our stragglers. 

“I say!” cried Marsden, springing to 
his feet ; “we won’t let them treat us like 
that! Come on, we’ll all rush out together, 


and charge the beggars; but, first of all, get 
some ammunition.” 


! 


*Brewer’s head appeared.” 


Everybody, even Wood and Simpson, 
ly to respond to this appeal; we hurried 
it into the yard, and each man quickly 
red an armful of good hard snowballs. 
wsden headed the host. 
“ Are you ready ?” he asked, pausing with 
his hand on the schoolroom door. “Then 
eome on!” 
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It was a splendid rush! With a whoop we 
swept out into the road, and the Brayites, 
who did not anticipate such a sudden on- 
slaught, were for the moment inclined to 
retreat. Thomas alone stood his ground ; he 
flung another of his stoned snowballs with all 
his might at Fraser’s head, but fortunately 
the missile went wide; the next moment the 
thrower was half blinded by our 
discharge, and while in this 
condition Marsden upset him 
into a snow-drift. 

Before he could rise, ‘‘ Gentle 
Spring” calmly sat down on his 
prostrate body, and seizing his 
wrists in a grip of iron, mildly 
requested him to lie still. 

But the battle not yet 
over. So far from being dis- 

ayed by the sight of their 
leader's fate, the enemy seemed 
fired with a resolve to effect a 
rescue. About twenty yards 
down the road they re-formed, 
hastily gathered up fresh am- 
munition, and slowly advanced 
to renew the conflic e the 
British tars at Tr r, we 
waited, reserving our fire until 
they should come well within 
range. The foeman shouted 
. and jeered, and a random shot 
caught “ Remus” a tremendous 
whack on the side of the head. 
But still we made no reply. 
The Brayites increased their 
pace to a ran. 

“Now let fly!” shouted 
Marsden. ‘Give it’em hot!” 

As he spoke the words, the 
gateof Ashgrove was flung open, 
and old Greenaway, who had 
probably been disturbed by our battle cries, 
rushed out into the open space between the 
opposing hosts, brandishing a walking-stick, 
and crying: 

“ Be off, you rascals! Be off, or I'll have 
you sent to jail.” 

It was a rash act; the speaker had hardly 
time to finish the sentence when we ex- 
changed a volley with the enemy. Old 
Greenaway stood exactly in the line of fire; 

his huge felt hat was 
knocked off his head, an- 
other missile struck him 
on the nose, and four or five 
more left white patches on 
his clothes. Astoni nd 
tupefied at this unexpected 
reception, he missed hi 
footing on a slippery wheel- 
and fell pre i 
e of the rc 
moment 


the battle 
out him, 


| The terrific fire which we 


poured into the foe at close 
ra oped their advance; 
but some of the bolder spirits 
pushed on, and hand-to- 


hand conflicts ensued be- 
tween them and our mi y 
men of valour. I sa 


close, and go down ina heap 
together upon the ground ; 
the twins uppermost. Then asnow- 
ball struck me between the eyes, 
and for the time being obscured 
my vision. 

When I once more recovered my sight, the 
enemy were in full retreat; Mr. Greenaway 
had wisely sought shelter in his own domicile, 
though minus his hat, which had fallen into 
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the hands of the Brayites, who seemed to 
imagine that it belonged to one of us, for they 
carried it off in triumph, and threw it into 
the branches of a tree in a neighbouring 
garden, from which elevated position Brewer 
afterwards rescued it with the aid of a ladder. 
Tommy Bray was all this time a prisoner, 
but as there seemed no chance of holding 
him to ransom, he was liberated after promis- 
ing to keep the peace in future. 

“He tried to bite,” said Spring gently, 
“so I crammed snow into his mouth.” 

The bell was ringing for afternoon school, 
and we hurried indoors flushed with triumph, 
and highly gratified with the result of the 
conflict. Wood, always a croaker, was the 
only one to sound a discordant note in our 
song of victory. 

“T say,” he remarked, “what about old 
Greenaway?” 

That same evening a rapid thaw set in; 
and on Friday everything out of doors was 
damp and miserable. After dinner we wan- 
dered into the playground, but the whole 
place was a sea of slush and mud. 

“We can’t do anything here,” said 
Fraser; “let’s go back into the stable.” 

As he was speaking we heard some one 
kick the partition, and the next moment 
Brewer's head appeared above the boards. 

“Tve got something to say to you young 
fellers,” he began. “The master isn’t 
going to stand your carryings-on any longer.”* 

“What d’you mean?” asked “ Romulus.’ 

“Why, I mean this, that one or two of 
you'll find yourselves brought before the 
magistrates before you’re many days older.” 

“Well, we could not heip his getting 
snowballed,” retorted Fraser. ‘He ran out 
into the middle of it, and it was as much 
the fault of the town boys as of our 
fellows.” 

“Yes, you'll get into trouble over that 
too, I reckon.” answered the man; “but 
that’s not what I’m referring to. What I 
mean is the smashing up of all our crocks 
and best china the other night when I was. 
out of the kitchen.” 

A cold chill ran down my back, and. even 
Fraser's jaw dropped. There was a dead 
silence ; no one made any reply. 

“Oh, yes,” continued the man, preparing 


“We wandered up the patli.”” 


to return to his work ; “you thought you 
got away without my knowing who it was, 
but I’ve got something that’ll be a proof at 
all events against one of you, and he’ll have 
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to own up, and take the consequences. 
You've gone a bit too far this time, and I 
shan't be surprised if some of you don’t get 
sent to prison.” 

The story of our raid had, by this time, 
become known to everybody; for a few mo- 
ments no one spoke, and then Bowden broke 
the silence. 

“Here’s another pretty go!” he ex- 
elaimed. ¢ You fellows ought to have owned 
up at ance. You're always getting us into 
beastly rows.” 

“ Wo're not!’ answered Fraser. 

“Yes, you are!” retorted Bowden. 
“ There’ve been more bothers of one kind and 
another these last two terms than all the 
rest of the time I’ve been here put together ; 
and it's always been you and Mobsley and 
young Dean who've been at the bottom of it 
all. And now, because you choose to go 
over and smash old Greenaway’s crockery, 
wo're all going to be hauled into a police- 
court. It’s a jolly shame, and I say you 
ought to go round, straight away, and own 
up that you were the chaps who did it.” 
The speaker turned on his heel, and saun- 
tered up the path, followed by the rest of 
the company. No one spoke; everybody 

seemed pondering over the situation in 
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silence, and Fraser, Mobsley, and I were left 
alone. 

“Look here,” said the first-named, “I'll 
go and tell old Greenaway that I did it.” 
“No, you won’t,” answered Mobsley. 

it was anybody’s fault it was mine.” 

“It wasn't,” answered Fraser, in a gloomy 
tone, and prinding his heel into the gravel. 
“I proposed it. Bowden’s quite right—I’m 
at the bottom of all the rows. 
affair yesterday; if I hadn’t got Medlar to 
let us play football in the Park, we shouldn’t 
have started having fights with Bray and 
those other cads. I didn’t see any harm in 
trying to start proper games, but there seems 
bad luck in everything I do, and I shan’t try 
any more.” 

I had always admired the intrepid 
“ Hawk-eye,” and yet somehow my heart 
had never gone out to him before as it did in 
this moment of dejection and failure. 

“ Yes, you will,” I answered feebly. “ Some 
day we shall get a field, and . . . look here, 
I'll go and tell old Greenaway it was I who 
smashed up the things in his kitchen.” 

Fraser laughed. “Oh, yes!” he said. 
“Fancy young Dean smashing anything! 
No, it was my plan, and I shall go.” 

“ Nonsense !” interrupted Mobsley ; “ until 
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Look at that © 


the row begins we'll neither of us go. I don’t 
believe Brewer can prove it, and he may have 
only said that to frighten us. At all events, 
we'll wait and see what happens.” 

There was no denying the wisdom of the 
“Great Serpent,” and we decided to act on 
his advice. 

“Brewer hates us like poison,” grumbled 
Fraser, as we wandered up the path. “1 
wonder if that explosion on bonfire night was 
his doing!” 7 

“I wonder who that was I saw among the 
trees,” I said. “It wasn't Brewer.” 

“ There's sometuing about that shrubbery 
I don't anderstand,” sdded Mobsley siz- 
nificantly. It was a delightful thing to hav. 
a real mystery there on the premises, and 
Mobsley meant to make the most of it. 

“D'you remember,” he continued, “ that 
hot night, back in the summer, when we 
looked out of our window and saw a light 
moving about there? Well, I believe it 
rag set 

“Old Soper hunting for moths,’’ inter. 
rupted Fraser impatiently. ‘ You won't get 
me to believe any of your gammon abot 
ghosts, and tall dark figures in cloaks—it< 
all rubbish !” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LOWER-SCHOOL MASTER'S STORIES. 


™T)p I ever tell you,” said Mr. Brenchley, 

one evening, when the books had been 
duly put away, and many of the Lower- 
School had gathered round the fire, in hope 
of a story, “ about the prison experiences of 
a certain Scotch lady, of which I read in an 
old book when I was a boy?” 

“No, sir,” said several voices. 

“Well, then, I will try to recollect what I 
can. She was a young and beautiful woman, 
the wife of a certain Lord Ogilvy, and she 
lived some hundred-and-fifty years ago. 

“One would not have thought that she 
was a likely sort of person to see the inside 
of a prison, but she lived in troubled times. 

“Some of you will remember, I daresay, 
what you have read in your histories about 
the Jacobites. Many people were never able 
to believe that James 1. was rightly deposed 
from the throne, orthat William and Mary, and 
afterwards George 1., were rightly elected to 
teign over England and Scotland. And so 
these people looked upon the son, and after- 
wards on the grandson, of James m1. as their 
proper and rightful kings, and many of them 
“were ready to fight for the cause which they 
consid just, though there were others 
who professed the same opinions merely as & 
matter of sentiment. For instance, when the 
king’s health was proposed at a dinner, they 
would raise their glasses to drink it, but not 
without passing their glasses over a decanter 
of water, to show that they meant, not the 
king actually on the throne, but the repre- 
sentative of the house of Stuart, who was a 
pensioner on the bounty of the French king, 
and was ‘ the king over the water.’ 

“The husband of the lady of whom I am 
telling you seems to have been a man of this 
kind. Perhaps he knew how hopeless was 
the attempt to unscat the House of Hanover 
from the throne. At any rate, he was far 
from wishing to risk tho loss of his property 
in the cause of the Stuarts, though doubtless 
he was brave enough personally, and was 
quite ready to risk his life. But his wife 
was far more energetic. To her, in all 
Probability, the cause of the exiled royal 
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house seemed far from hopeless, and she did 
all she could to persuade her husband to 
throw himself heartily into the cause, which 
she regarded as a sacred one. He was not 
the head of his clan, for his father was still 
alive, and one of the arguments with which 
the enthusiastic lady frequently plied her 
husband was this—that the family estates 
would never be confiscated by the Whig 
government as long as the head of the house 
remained quiet, and did not openly join 
those who took up arms against King George, 
so that he risked only his own life and 
liberty, which he ought freely to place at the 
disposal of his rightful king. And to do him 
justice, Lord Ogilvy does not seem to have 
been by any means lacking in personal 
courage, though he did not think well of the 
chances of success of those who rose in 1745, 
and tried to upset the Government. His 
gloomy anticipations were only too accurately 
fulfilled. In spite of his success in the brief 
battle of Prestonpans, when his Highlanders 
seattered the English soldiers with so im- 
petuoas a rush that the whole battle lasted 
only six minutes, the cause of Charles 
Edward was a lost cause, and Lord Ogilvy 
seems to have known that it was so. Then 
came the mad rush into England, with the 
idea of getting possession of London ; but the 
English would not rise, they enjoyed liberty 
and justice under the House of Hanover, and 
they were by no means sure of keeping either 
one or the other if the Stuarts came back. 
And so the little invading army turned back 
from Derby, after frightening the Londoners 
not a little, and retreated in admirable order 
and discipline, at least as far as abstinence 
from all plundering went, back to Scotland, 
hoping at least to be able to set up an 
independent Stuart kingdom there. Whether 
Lord Ogilvy accompanied the prince on his 
romantic plunge into the heart of England I 
do uot know, but at any rate, when Charles 
Edward drew up his army on Culloden Moor 
to meet the Duke of Cumberland’s forces, 
there was Lord Ogilvy, in spite of his prudent 
hesitation, at the head of his father's clan. 


And beside him rode his beautiful anc 
energetic wife. She was not indeed armed 
for fighting, and she did not actually take 
part in the battle, but she remained at son 
little distance from the field of action, hold 
ing a second horse in case her husbanc 
should need a remount through any acciden 
of the fight. The battle was not decide 
quite so quickly as the one at Prestonpans 
for it lasted almost an hour; and then Lor 
Ogilvy rode up to his brave wife and told he 
that all wasover. She made him mount th 
fresh horse which she had been holding fo 
him, and he rode away to the sea coast, ani 
getting on board a ship bound for Norwa: 
he succeeded in escaping to the Continent. 

“Tt must have been with an anxious hear 
that Lady Ogilvy saw him ride off from th 
battle-field. For she knew well that if h 
were taken he could expect little mercy fron 
the Government against which he had bec: 
fighting. He would certainly share the fat 
of Lord Derwentwater, who had been be 
headed for his share in the rising of thirt, 
years before. 

“T have seen, by the bye, a dark avenu 
leading up to a castle in Gloucestershire 
under which the ghost of this Lord Derwent 
water is said to ride at night, carrying hi 
head in his hand, instead of in its usua 
position on his shoulders. I can’t say tha 
I have ever seen him myself, or that 
expect to do so, But the country-folk in th 
neighbourhood profess to believe it. 

“Whether such a legend would have ha 
time to grow up, and, if so, whether it wou! 
be likely to have reached Lady Ogilvy’s car: 
Icannot say. At any rate, if she must hav 
been conscious that her husband’s presenc 
at the fatal battle was due to her influenc: 
she must have been glad to think that sh 
had been the means of giving him a chance « 
escape. She was not the sort of woman to b 
troubled much with fears for her own safet: 

“ After the battle she was made prisone 
with several other ladies, and they wer 
taken, under a strong guard, to the grim o! 
Castle of Edinburgh. 


“ But it was not very long before the prison 
doors were opened, and most of the ladies 
who had been made prisoners were allowed 
to go back to their homes. But Lady Ogilvy 
was still kept in prison. Her friends, of 
course, were not backward to ask the reason 
why she had not been released with the 
other ladies. They received the reply, that, 
as so many of the ladies of rank and influence 
in Scotland had been actively concerned in 
fomenting the rebellion, and in urging their 
relatives to go out and fight, the Government 
considered that it was necessary to make an 
example, and they had chosen Lady Ogilvy, 
on account of her rank and the great 
influence which she exercised. 

“The Government probably knew quite well 
that Lord Ogilvy would never have taken 
an active part in the rebellion if it had not 
been for the prompting and urging of his 
wife, and they may have known of the 
difficulty which she had found in persuad- 
ing him to join in the hopeless attempt. 
Hopeless, we can see, at this distance of time, 
it must have been, though many of those 
engaged in it cannot have known how the 
years of fairly good Parliamentary govern- 
ment had made the mass of the English quite 
aeisted with the rule of the House of Bruns- 
wick. 

“So Lady Ogilvy was kept in prison. Not 
very long afterwards she was brought to trial. 

“ An Act of Parliament had been passed in 
the nineteenth year of King George the 
Second, by which the king was enabled to 
grant a commission, in any county of Great 
Britain, for the trial of persons concerned 
in levying war against His Majesty. But 
whether Lady Ogilvy was brought to trial 
before some such special commission, as 
others who were engaged in the rebellion 
were tried in England, or whether she had to 
appear before the ordinary courts of justice 
in Edinburgh, I have never been able to find 
out. At any rate, she was brought to trial. 
It could hardly*be a matter of difficulty to 
prove that she had been concerned in the 
rising, and the part which she had taken in 
urging on her husband to join the army of 
the young Chevalier was probably quite well 
known. At any rate, she was put on her 
trial, was found guilty, and sentenced to 
be put to death, whether by being burnt or 
beheaded I do not know. 

“$o back to her gloomy prison went poor 
Lady Ogilvy, with but six weeks between her 
and a violent death. 

“ Her friends tried all they could to procure 


her pardon, but all their efforts were useless. . 


The Government had determined that an 
example must be made, and she must die. 
“She was not badly treated in prison. Her 
friends were allowed to visit her frequently, 
and she was allowed all indulgences consis- 
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i is a curious fact that though girls, who 
seem more specially marked out by 
Providence to attend to the culinary office, 
show a striking disposition to neglect it, 
there is no corresponding propensity among 
the youthful members of the opposite sex. 
On the contrary, there always seems to be a 
yearning among boys for a knowledge of its 
mysteries. They spare no pains to achieve 
their object. The art is not taught in the 
schoolroom, so they endeavour to teach it 
themselves, sometimes with most astonishing 
results. The average schoolboy is never so 
happy as when he has a saucepan or a 
frying-pan fizzling away on the fire before 
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tent with her being kept safely. The officer 
who was responsible for her safe custody 
was courteous and considerate to his unfor- 
tunate prisoner. Of course, great pity was 
felt in Edinburgh for the poor lady, and 
many would have helped her if they could. 

“Among those in humble life who felt 
much pity for her was the washerwoman 
who, every Saturday evening, brought the 
clean linen into the prisoner’s room. She 
was a little woman, with a deformed figure, 
which made her limp as she walked, but she 
had a kindly heart, and Lady Ogilvy would 
keep her for a long time on Saturday night 
to talk to her, while the girl who helped the 
washerwoman to carry the basket, and was 
not allowed to enter the room where the 
prisoner was living, was obliged to wait out- 
side. 

“ But the six weeks went by, seeming none 
too long to poor Lady Ogilvy. The last Satur- 
day came. The cld washerwoman and her 
girl carried the basket up to the Castle. The 
girl waited outside, as usual, for a long time. 
At last, through the dusk of the evening, the 
expected little deformed figure was seen to 
come limping out of the part of the Castle 
where the prisoner’s rooms were situated, 
and the girl hastened to help in carrying the 
basket. Down the narrow ill-lighted High 
Street thoy went, with slow and careful pace, 
and if the girl thought that her mistress was 
unusually silent, she could hardly be 
astonished at her unwillingness to talk when 
she thought of the nature of that last inter- 
view with the poor condemned lady. 

“But before they had walked very far down 
the High Street, the basket was suddenly 
dropped at one end, and, as far as the girl 
could see by the failing light, a marvellous 
change came over the little deformed figure 
by her side. The shoulder which had before 
been so crooked, sank to a level with the 
other, the curved back straightened itself, 
the whole form seemed to grow taller, and 
the limp disappeared, while a tall well- 
formed woman set off running at a good 
round pace down the street—for it was none 
other than Lady Ogilvy herself, who had 
persuaded the washerwoman to change 
clothes with her. The most curious part of 
the affair seems to be, thata tall, handsome 
woman could have so successfully imitated 
the limping walk and crooked figure of the 
old washerwoman. But she had carefully 
observed her every Saturday, keeping hera 
long time for the purpose, as well as to 
disarm suspicion when the time should come 
for the attempt at escape to be made.” 

“ And did she get right away, sir?” asked 
several voices. 

“Oh, yes,’ replied the Lower-School 
master. ‘Her friends had horses ready for 
her and a change of clothing, and she rode 
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him, the contents of which are an enigma to 
everyone save himself, but which he con- 
fidently looks forward to as likely to afford a 
savoury repast. He usually begins in a 
small way with coffee or cocoa. Ho gets 
coffee given him at the school breakfast- 
table, but he is under the impression that no 
coffee is so excellent as his own. After a 
time he begins to appreciate its littleness, 
and tries his hand at sausages and fried 
bacon. He will even carry his experiments 
into further fields if his master leaves him in 
immunity. 

IT have a very clear recollection of arriving, 
with the rest of my study companions, at 
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off at once, riding all through the length of 
England, till at last she reached Dover, and 
went on board a vessel bound for France. 

“It was fortunate for her that the electric 
telegraph had not yet been invented, as her 
chances of escape would have been very 
greatly lessened. She got several hours’ 
start of any pursuers; nevertheless, as she 
rode through England she found that a 
reward was offered for her re-capture, and 
that the officials of the Government were on 
the look-out for her. 

“Even when she had got on board the ship 
at Dover, a command was suddenly given that 
no ship should leave the harbour till search 
had been made on board her for Lady Ogilvy. 
And before long a Government official came 
on board to look for her. 

“ Here again it was fortunate for her that 
she did not live a hundred years later than she 
did, for of course there were no photographs 
in those days, and it was obviously impos- 
sible to supply a number of painted portraits 
of anyone who was ‘ wanted’ by the officers 
of Government. 

“ The man|who came on board the ship was 
armed with a big daub of a painting, as large 
as life, representing a big stout woman of 
any age, and believed by him to be an accu- 
rate portrait of the lady for whom he was 
looking. When he came on board with this 
precious painting, Lady Ogilvy had the cool- 
ness and presence of mind to walk up and 
examine it, telling the man that she had 
seen Lady Ogilvy some time before, and that 
if he went by the picture he could not fail to 
find her. The man thanked her and went 
away. The vessel was allowed to sail, and 
the courageous passenger got safely away to 
France, where she found ber husband.” 

“When did they find out that she was 
gone from the castle, sir?” 

“Not until the next morning. It so hap- 
pened that the officer who had command of 
the guard set over the prisoner was very 
anxious to go out to a party on that Saturday 
evening. So he asked a brother officer to 
take his place. ‘All you have to do,’ he 
said, ‘is to look in at ten o’clock and see 
that the prisoner is there.’ Accordingly, at 
the time named, the officer looked into the 
room, saw a figure of a woman seated in a 
chair, wished her good-night, and withdrew 
with a polite bow. Of course, if the officer 
who had charge of the prisoner had been on 
duty himself, he might have seen that it was 
not Lady Ogilvy, and her escape would have 
been found out some twelve hours sooner 
than it actually was. The responsible 
officer was of course brought before a court- 
martial, and was sentenced to be dismissed 

from the service. The friends of Lady 
Ogilvy, however, were many and powerful, 
and they did not forget him.” 


this important stage. We had atiained 
such perfection in the brewing of coffee that 
a person who had not seen the ingredients 
could tell what it was. Our sausages, too, 
were very edible on the side where they were 
not burnt, and when they didn’t stick to the 
pan. Still we were not satisfied, not even 
with buttered eggs, which was our chef 
d'euvre, and the dish we always served up 
for the delectation of strangers. 

We cast about for something worthy of 
our talents, and eventually decided upon 
a duck which one of us had received from 
home. The matron would have been only 
too pleased to have had it cooked for us in 
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the school kitchens; but we held that the 
school kitchens were the worst in the 
kingdom. 

The size of our study fireplace handi- 
capped us to some extent. It was no larger 
than an ordinary bedroom one, and we had 
a hazy notion that apparatus somewhat 
more complete was necessary to successful 
duck-cooking. Still, we were far too san- 
guine to be baulked by a trumpery obstacle 
of that nature. At the outset we were 
undecided whether to put the duck into a 
saucepan, or to hang it up before the fire by 
apiece of string. Eventually the question 
was determined by ballot, and the latter 
course resolved upon by a majority—a 
working majority—of two to one. 

We had intended to keep our culinary 
operations quite private; but before the 
duck had been hanging a quarter of an hour 
the room was fairly full. Our visitors 
explained that they knew something was 
burning from the smell. 

After the duck had become nicely brown 
upon one side, we turned it. At those 
places where it had rested against the 
bars the colour was rather deeper than 
brown, but though we recognised the im- 
propriety of this, we could see no remedy, 


and were fain to leave it as a necessary evil — 


to be patiently supported. 

By this time the room was quite full. We 
were thus inconveniently hampered in our 
movements; and those who had come to watch, 
havingno interest in keeping the affair secret, 
insisted that the door should be left open. 
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Their attitude in this respect was due, as we 
understood, to olfactory causes. We had 
begun to wonder, I remember, how much 
duck we should each receive if every one of 
our uninvited guests expected a share, when, 
to our dismay, the house-master quietly 
appeared upon the scene. We gleaned that 
he also had smelt something burning. I 
was, at the time, prodding the duck with a 
penknife, with a view to discovering the pro- 
gress it had made, while one of my companions 
was chopping some vegetable matter upon the 
table, which we thought was stufling, but which 
was really onions. The duck was promptly 
confiscated, and our further explorations into 
the realms of cookery put an end to. We 
naturally thought the command an ini- 
quitous one ; but had it not been given, we 
should scarcely have hesitated, I feel sure, 
to try next what we could effect with a sirloin 
of beef. 

In the summer months the difficulties 
which confront the schoolboy in the further- 
ance of his culinary desires are increased 
by another obstacle—-he has no fire. The 
services of methylated-spirit lamps are 
sometimes requisitioned; but, owing to the 
difficulty which is experienced in keeping 
the spirits out of the frying-pan, such things 
are viewed with disfavour. The boy is thus 
reduced to cudgel his brains for comestibles 
which can be perfected without the assistance 
of heating apparatus. 

Iremember that our efforts in this direc- 
tion were rewarded, upon one occasion, by 
discovering somewhere a recipe for ginger- 


BR, whilst Reggie had been spending his 
time on the sluggish Madden, events 
liad been occurring at the school which would 
have interested him greatly. About seven 
o'clock the Doctor received a note from Major 
Harper, dated the same morning, to the effect 
that, being prevented from visiting Pitton as 
he had hoped, he trusted that his nephew 
vild be allowed to spend the afternoon of 
‘vy with him instead. He mentioned in 
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a postscript that he had sent a telegram to 
Reggie early in the afternoon. 

The Dogtor tossed the note aside as of no 
importanéé, taking it for granted that Reggie 
had been in his place all the afternoon. No 
one had been reported absent at calling over. 
It was by pure accident that the Doctor, 
meeting Mr. Scott in the library, mentioned 
to him that Harper was to be absent on 
Friday afternoon. 


beer. The details of the directions it con- 
tained have not settled themselves in my 
memory. I know only that it was necessary 
to fill the room with basins and jugs for the 
purpose of holding the fluid, and after sundry 
operations, to “ bottle-off.” There was a 
neatness and finish about the concluding 
words which impressed us very forcibly. 
When one of us found it necessary to read 
the recipe (and this was frequently) he 
declaimed them with a fervour that would 
have done credit to a Hyde Park orator. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that we 
gave this particular direction an undue pro- 
minence ; with the result, I am afraid, that 
we “ bottled-off ” somewhat prematurely. At 
least, this was the conclusion we arrived at 
later. For, in anticipation of an excellent 
brew, we had issued a number of invitations 
to our friends to come and help us drink it. 
They came, it is true, but their assistance 
was of the feeblest, extending rarely beyond 
the first sip. Some of the more unruly 
spirits, indeed, did not hesitate to say that 
the ginger-beer was flat. Being the hosts, 
we ourselves drank a bottle each to disarm 
criticism. I have no personal recollection 
of drinking it for any other reason. Later, 
we admitted to each other, but without pre- 
judice, that the effervescent properties had 
not shown themselves to be strongly marked. 
After that the matter dropped, and was not 
again alluded to until some one discovered 
that, when thrown from the study window, 
ginger-beer took the pristine beauty from top 
hats quite as efficaciously as water itself. 


“But he’s been away to-day,” said Mr. 
Scott. 

“Surely not. 
calling over?” 

“No; of course I didn’t report him, as he 
had leave.” 

“Has he come in since?” 

“No; I’ve just come from the sehool- 
room.” 

The Doctor looked at his watech—half-past 

[seven 


Wasn’t he at six o'clock 
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seven o'clock. “It's very odd. Who's his 
chief friend?” 

“ Beddoes, I think.” 

“Let me see Beddoes.” 

To his dismay, Beddoes was summoned to 
the Doctor; great was his relief to tind that 
no delinquency on his part was to be the 
subject of the interview. He was instructed 
to go to the town and see if he could find out 
what Reggie had been doing. 

“In any case,” ended the Doctor, “be 
back here by eight o’clock, sooner if you 
can.” 

Beddoes could guess in what direction 
Reggie’s tastes would lead him. He ran to 
Summers’ boathouse, and after a short 
search found the old boatman in the 
“Anchor.” 

“Have I seed him? Of course I have; he 
took the Belle up-stream early this afternoon, 
and I s'pose he’s left it with my son up at 
Dowerbridge. Leastways he ain't come back, 
nor the boat either.” 

This was enough for Beddoes, who raced 
back to the school as if he were sprinting. 

He managed to recover breath enough to 
tell the Doctor the news. It sounded serious 
enough. Half-a-dozen of the bigger boys 
were called out and instructed to proceed to 
Dowerbridge under the leadership of Mr. 
Scott. If no news were obtainable there, 
a search party must be organised to explore 
the river higher up. Beddoes obtained per- 
mission to go with the others, as did also 
Chambers. The rest of the school remained 
in ignorance of the supposed catastrophe, 
and went to bed at 8.15 as usual. 

The rescue party did not waste much time 
on their way; Beddoes knew the shortest 
cuts, and led the rest over fields and through 
copses in a reckless manner. Had they 
stuck to the road they would have run into 
the arms of Reggie, but in their eagerness 
to save time they missed him. Of course 
no one was at the boathouse, and it took 
some time to hunt up Summers Junior. 
‘They found him in a bad temper, but soon 
learnt there was no doubt of Reggie’s safety. 
That was all they wanted to know, and so 
soon as they knew it they started back: by 
the road this time, for now there was no 
hurry. 

To their surprise, they learnt on reaching 
the school that Reggie had not been seen. 
However, as there was now no doubt as to 
his safety,they were sent to bed after a hasty 
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supper of bread and cheese as a reward for 
their exertions. 

There was no light in the corridor or 
dormitories leading off it, but Chambers and 
Beddoes knew their way blindfold, and didn’t 
think it worth while to descend again for a 
candle. 

“Where can he have got?” queried 
Chambers, as he slipped off his boots. 

“Oh, he’s tried the short cut from Dower- 
bridge, and missed his way,” said Beddoes. 
“'Tisn’t everybody can do it in the dark. 
He'll turn up soon safe enough.” 

At that moment there was a_ rustling 
sound in the corner of the room. Both boys 
started. 

“ What's that ?” whispered Chambers. 

“Something moved,” replied Beddoes ; 
“it's very odd. Listen.” 

They held their breath; they could see 
nothing, but there was an uncanny fecling of 
something being present. Then came more 
rustling, followed by an unmistakable sleepy 
sigh. 

Beddoes grasped Chambers’ amr. 
Reggie!” he whispered. 

“Don’t wake him ! we'll have a lark with 
him in two minutes. I'll just tell the 
Doctor he’s safe.”” 

He was back again before Chambers was 
half undressed. Reggie was awakened by the 
sound of a falling chair near his bed head. 

“ What's the matter?” he cried. 

“Oh, all right,” replied Beddoes; “ you go 
to sleep.” 

“ Aren’t you chaps in bed?” 

“No, we've been out for a walk.” 

“A walk? At this time of night?” 

“ Yes ; the Doctor said we might go.” 

By this time Reggie was wide awake ; there 
was clearly something unusual in the wind. 

“Had a good time of it?” asked Chambers. 

“Ob yes, pretty fair.” 

“ Where did you go?” 

“Up the river,” replied Reggie. 

“ Did your uncle pull?” 

“No; I pulled.” 

“Did he stand you o good dinner? ” 

This was too direct a question to answer, so 
Reggie temporised. 

“Tl tell you all about it to-morrow,” he 
replied ; ‘I’m too sleepy now.” 

“ How did you get in?” pursued Beddoes. 

“ Front door, of course. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night. Oh, by the bye, the Doctor 
wants te see you to-morrow.” 
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AN INEXPENSIVE WAY OF BINDING 


3. PJacurna Boanps.—For these the ends of 

B orange boxes will do very well. The 
size should be about 12x4 in. and 4 in. 
thick. They are to be well planed and 
smoothed with sand-paper. 

4. Cloth.—Cloth in various colours can 
be obtained at any large manufacturing 
stationer’s. The price varies from 7d. to 
1s. 6d. per square yard. You will find that 
at 7d. very serviceable. 

5. Marbled and White Paper.—Can both 
be purchased at the same shop as the cloth. 
Marbled paper costs about 1d. per large 
sheet, and thin white paper 2d. per quire. 

6. Strawboard.—Can also be obtained as 
above. It is sold by weight, a 3-lb. sheet 
5d.; a sheet is sufficient to bind two volumes 
the size of the “ B.O.P.,” and to leave some 
over. 

7. Hanimer.—Any hammer with a large 
head will do. 


By Watrer Dexter. 


PART I. 


8. Glue.—Scotch glue is preferable. Buy 
% Ib. and break it up into small pieces; 
place it in an earthenware pot and cover 
with water. Let it soak for twenty-four 
hours. After that put it on the fire in a 
saucepan of water, and let the water in the 
outside pot continue to boil until the glue in 
the inner pot begins to simmer. 

9. Needle and Thread.—A darning-needle 
can be obtained from the household work- 
basket, as also can white thread. 

We have now all the tools required, and 
the next thing will be to teach you how to 
bind the loose numbers. 

For the sake of example, we will assume 
that we have to bind the last volume of the 
“ B.O.P.,” which we have in twelve monthly 
parts and two extra numbers, Christmas and 
Summer. 

First remove the wires which hold the 
numbers in each part together. Having 


“To see me! What for?” 

“ Well, your uncle’s coming to-morrow, and 
he wants you to go out with him.” 

Reggie sat up with a jump. 

“ Uncle coming to-morrow!” he exclaimed. 
“ How do you know?” . 

Beddoes then entered into detail, and gave 
Reggie something to think over before he 
went to sleep. He came to the conclusion 
that his uncle was a “chump.” 

He did not have a very pleasant interview 
with the Doctor, who seemed disinclined to 
let him have permission to see the Major 
that afternoon. But Reggie pointed out that 
his uncle would be very disappointed —an 
argument which made the Doctor repress a 
smile, but which had some weight. Finally 
he was condemned to lose his Saturday half- 
holiday and to write three hundred lines. 

Reggie thought it very hard. “ It isn’t as 
if I'd had an Al time of it,” he said to 
hischum; “I broke ascull, got no tea, barked 
my shins and spoilt my trousers; and now 
the Doctor says I must pay for my enjoy- 
ment! Ishould like to see him stuck in the 
mud 1” 

But that was a wish destined to remain 
unfulfilled. 


done this, the advertisements at the back and 
front can easily be removed. The glue at 
the back of the book has next to be scraped 
off with a blunt knife, so as not to cut the 
paper. Having done this, you next carefully 
separate the weekly parts one from another. 
The coloured plates can be carefully glued 
to the page to which they refer. Now place 
the fifty-two weekly parts one on top of the 
other, the first part being appermost. 

The two extra numbers can be bound at 
the end of the volume. 

In separating the last part of the volume 
you will obtain the title-page and index. 
The title-page must be glued to the first 
page of the index; a very thin streak of glue 
on the edge will be sufficient. 

We now have the whole volume in com- 
partments. What is next wanted is a sheet 
of white paper at back and front. To do 
this, take a large sheet of the white paper, 


exactly double the size of the page of the 
“B.O.P.” Now double this into two, and at 
the crease put a little glue, and then fasten 
to the title-page of the volume. This must 
be repeated at the end of the book. Now 
you will have two white leaves at the front 
and end. Now see that the numbers are all 
well together, one over the other, and that 
the top end and the back are perfectly even. 
The expressions “ Side,” “ Back,” and “ Top 
End” will be well understood by a glance at 
fig. 5. 

saving seen to this, you have now to place 
the volume between the backing boards, and 
then place it in the press, as you see it in 
fig.6. The press must then be tightly 
screwed. 

Now with a small saw make across the 
back two cuts at a distance from one another 
equal to the distance between two nails in the 
sewing-frame. For a paper like the “ B.O.P.” 
this distance should not be less than 4 inches. 

Now at about 1 inch to 2 inches from each 
end of the back make another cut. These 
cuts should be about } inch deep. Now re- 
move the book from the press, and you will 
see.that the back of each separate number 
will have four cuts in it. 

The next thing we have to do is to sew all 
the numbers together. 

Look at the drawing of the sewing-frame, 
fig. 4. You only require two pieces of string 
to be hanging from 4B to the nails in the 
bottom board, and these pieces must be 


Fig. 5. 


, fastened very tightly indeed by means of the 
wooden pins on top. 

Having removed the volume from the 
press, turn it upside down—that is, the last 
number on top. Take this last number and 
place it with the front page uppermost, on 
the base of the sewing-frame, as shown in 
fig. 7. 

She two centre cuts will exactly fit into 
the two strings. 

You have now to fill your needle with a 
good supply of stout white cotton or thread ; 
thread, being stronger, is preferable. Then 
the middle of the number has to be found. 
In the “ B.0.P.” it is the eighth page. You 
can now begin to sew. A glance at fig. 8 
will explain the process better than any 
amount of words. 

4,B,C,D represent the four cuts in the 
number. 

With the left hand in the centre (the 
eighth page) of the part, and the needle in 
the right, put the needle through the cut 
and out at 3, round the string, and in at B on 
the other side of the string. Now out at c, 
round the string, and in at c on the other 
side of the string, then out at p. 

The cotton will now be very slack in the 
centre of the number (where your left hand 
is). Remove your left hand from the number, 
and with both hands take hold of each end 
ef the cotton and give it a good pull, and 
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the number will become affixed to the two 
strings. 

About 6 inches of cotton will have to be 
left hanging out at the hole a. Do not cut 
the cotton. 

Now place the next part over the part you 


Fig. 6.—Txe Loosz NumBers IN THE PRESS 
READY For CUTTING. 


have just sewn, and repeat the sewing pro- 
cess in just the same manner as before—i.e. 
through p, out at c, round the string through 
c; out at B, round the string, back through 
B again, and out at a. Give theend on which 
you have the needle a pull, and press the 
number well down on the one underneath. 
The end you have is now to be tied with the 
end of the first number, at a. Tie these 
tightly, and see that both numbers are close 
together. Now put the third number over 
the two already sewn, and repeat the sewing 
process again, exactly as before. When you 
have finished at p there will be no piece of 
cotton on which the end can be tied ; so you 
place the needle between numbers 1 and 2 
at the point p, where there is a small piece 
of cotton, and then out again on the other 
side of this cotton, and this will secure the 
number. 

All the remaining numbers can be sewn on 
in the same manner. 

There are one or two points which must 
particularly be noted. 

1. Through the whole process of sewing 
there must be one continuous piece of cotton ; 
when your needleful is exhausted afresh one 
must be obtained, and the end tied on to the 
end of the cotton just used. Thus there will 


Fio, 7.—Tue First NuMBER READY 
For SEWING. 


be no break in the cotton used for sewing the 
whole volume. 

2, Always be sure to finish off the sewing 
of each number by well securing it at the 
points a and p, as the case may be, by putting 
the needle and cotton below the underneath 
number and round the cotton at 4 or p. 

3. When you have sewn all the numbers 
together, be doubly certain of securing the 
end and last piece of cotton, as described in 
No. 2, above. 
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Your volume is now sewn. The next 
thing is to remove it from the frame. ‘lo 
do this, all you have to do is to cut the 
string at about 3 in. above the volume, and 
then undo the knots on the nails below. 
The volume will now be free from the, 
frame, and the back of it will have two 
pieces of string on it, well secured by the 
cotton, and about 3 in. of string overlup- 
ping on each side. 

Do not open the book yet, but replace it 
in the preas between the backing boards, as 
shown in fig. 6. 

Take your glue-pot, and with a fairly 
large brush give the back a good coating of 
glue. 

We have next to get that rounded ap- 
pearance that books have; it looks difficult, 
but is, in fact, extremely simple. 

When the glue on the back is dry, but not 
yet hard, remove the volume from the press, 
and then lay it on the table with the back 
farthest from you. With the left hand take 


up about a quarter of the volume, and 
slightly raise this quarter from the remainder. 
Now with the hammer strike hard and 
evenly along the back, pulling the quarter 
in your left hand slightly towards you as 
you do so. The back will now present 
a slanting surfacc. 


Turn the volume over 
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and do the same to the back again, thus 
knocking the sop of the slanting back towards 
you. Having done this, you will find that 
you have a nice rounded back to your 
volume. 

If you have ever taken the cover off a 
book, you will have noticed that the top and 
bottom long edge of the back is raised a 
little. If the widtlf of the whole back is 
measured, it will be found to be a little 
wider than the real thickness of the book. 

You will notice this ridge in any bound 
book, just where the cover is joined to the 
back. It is about 4 in. high. 
mane next thing we have to do is to make 
this. 

Place the backing boards on the top and 
bottom of the volume, but distant from the 
edge of the back only about } in., no more. 

In this manner place it in the press and 
screw very tightly. 

Now with the hammer beat both long 
edges of the back until they reach the edge 
of the backing board. 

When this is done, and it wants a little 
practice to do evenly and well, if the volume 
is taken from the press the edges of the 
back will be raised up, as desired. 

Once more replace the volume in the 
press and glue the back. A thick piece of 
brown paper, exactly the size of the back, is 
to be affixed to it, and well rubbed, in order 
to make it stick firmly. 

The volume should now be removed from 
the press once more, and then put ba’ 
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again, but without the backing boards, and 
there it should remain at least twenty-four 
hours—the longer the better. 

Of course you must not put the back 
itself under the press; that small, rounded 
portion must remain outside. 

Whilst the volume is pressing we have to 
busy ourselves with making the cover. 

Two pieces of thick cardboard, or straw- 
board, as it is called, are to be cut, both the 
same size, and about } in. wider each way 
than the volume itself. To de this, take 
one part of the paper you are binding, and 
place it on the strawboard, with the back 
edge flush with one end of the strawboard. 

Then mark off, on each of the three 
remaining sides, } in., as shown by the dotted 
lines in fig. 9. 


Fic, 9, 


The edges of the strawboard you cut out 
in this manner should be rubbed with sand- 
paper, in order to make them smooth. 

Now at the top and bottom corners of each 
piece, at a distance of 1} in. from the corner, 
stick a piece of the cloth you have purchased, 
in the manner as shown in fig. 10. When 
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these are firmly fixed, the overlapping 
portion may be cut off, but not flush with 
the corner, but about 4 in. away, as shown 
by the dotted lines. The ends then re- 
maining are to be glued and stuck down to 
the other side of the cover. 

We have now to prepare the cloth for the 
back. Take a strip of thick brown paper, 
as long as your cover, and as wide as the back 
of the book. Then cut a strip of cloth, 
three times as wide as this piece of brown 
paper, and a little larger top and bottom. 
Well glue the brown paper, and stick it on 
to the centre of the cloth, as shown in fig. 11. 
It should then be gently pressed, in order to 
make it adhere smoothly. 

When this is firm, make the four cuts as 
shown by the dotted lines in fig. 11, and glue 
and turn down on to the brown paper the 
pieces marked a and B; the small triangular 
Pieces must be removed. 

We presume the volume is now well 
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pressed and dried. Remove it from the 
press and lay it on the table. Take one of 
the pieces of cardboard and place it on the 
book close up to the ridge at the back, and 
then bring the pieces of string from the 
back over the board. Two inches of string are 
quite enough. At the ends bore a small hole 
in the cardboard and put these ends in; see 
fig. 12. Fill up the hole with glue, and also 


Fig. 1. 


glue the string to the cardboard and then 
hammer it, so that it is not raised up above 
the level. Do exactly the same with the 
other piece of cardboard on the other side of 
the volume. When all is set, you will find 
that these covers are well adhering to the 
back of the book. 

Replace the book in the press, leaving 
quite a half outside the press. Next take 
the piece of cloth you have prepared and 
glue it well over, but leave the brown paper 
without any glue on it. Then place the part 
vith the brown paper on it exactly over the 
back, and press the other portion on to the 
cardboard at the sides. The ends must then 
be turned in on the inside of the cardboard 
cover. The whole volume should now be 
put into the press, leaving only the back 
projecting, and the press then screwed, but 
not too tightly. 

It is best to let this thoroughly set before 
proceeding any further. 

Take the marbled paper and cut out two 
pieces a little larger each way than the 
“cover. 

Glue this well and place on the cardboard 
at the point where the cloth ends. The 
corners where there is a triangular piece of 
cloth must, of course, not be covered, but 
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the marbled paper cut away. The ends are 
to be stuck down inside the cover. When 
this is done the volume should be allowed to 
remain in‘the press until dry. 

Having done this, you have only to glue 
the last sheet of the end paper to each side 
of the cover, and then place in the press 


or more, and your volume is bound (fig. 
13). 

A tastefully printed label affixed to the 
back completes the volume. 

There is only one thing we have not been 
able to do, and that is to cut the edges. To 
do this a bookbinder’s press and plough are 
required, and these cost about 30s. Edges 
cannot be satisfactorily cut without this in- 
strument. However, if the book is evenly 
sewn, the fact of the edges being uncut is no 
disfigurement. 

After the initial outlay for the wood’ and 
screws for the press and frame—and this is 
not much—the cost of binding a book is 


under 6d. Cloth, 1d.; cardboard, 2d. (half a 
sheet); marbled paper, 1d. (one sheet) ; white 
paper, 4d.; glue, 4d. ; total, 5d. 

Of course it is only by buying a yard of 
cloth and a quantity (12 sheets) of paper 
that this cheap rate can be obtained. 

Thus with an extraordinarily large amount 
of pleasure and an extraordinarily small 
amount of expenditure you will be able, 
after a little practice, to bind a volume, 
which, if not as smart in appearance as the 
work in leather turned out by a professional 
bookbinder, is, however, neat, strong, and 
inexpensive. 


- Sh wice — 


MY WEST INDIAN PETS. 


'¥ West Indian pets! What a long linc of quaint, 
curious creatures those words bring across the 
vision of my mind's eye ! 
First and foremost come my dumb friends whom I 
lovel, and sometimes lost, in Trinidad. 
Here is Uriah, the Racoon, so-called on account of 


his supposed likeness to Uriah Heep. of infamons 
memory. Every particle of food given him he would 
immediately carry to the nearest Water, and there care- 
fully wash and souk it, kueading it from time to rime 
with his delicate fore-paws, before he would eat it. Hence? 
his scientific name of Procyon Lotor (the Washer ). 

Uriah was a strange conglomeration of several 
animals. Very fox-like in shape and size, his teeth 
were perfectly wolf-like, as more than one aggresive 
pup has had cause to remember. Then he walked fat 
on his hinder hecls, like the bears, and, indeed, many 
of his attitudes were esseutially bear-like, sach as sit- 
ting up on his haunches. 

Of course.as you would expect from such a Gilbertian 
animal, his forclegs were entirely different, being deli- 
cately formed, and with fingers as agile asa monkey's. 
A favourite trick of Urish's was to insert one paw in 
iy pocket, collar anything that came to hand, and then 
place it in'a crack In the wall. a sort of bank, whence 
no one but himself could withdraw the funds. 

In addition to this, he climbed trees with ease, and 
would eat anything, from bananas and yams to dead 
“Johnny Crow.” Poor little Tommy, a favourite 
parrot, fell a victim to his voracious appeti 1 
arrived on the scene just in time to see Master Urial: 
bolt the parrot's head whole, hurny bea and all ! tie 

was 
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‘was fn little too much for even my affection, and I 
regretfully sent him off to Central Park, the New York 
Loo. 
The only animal in my happy family that Uriah 
could not bully was Scott, the tree-porcupine. Secure 
in his prickly coat, Scott feared nothing und nobody. 
Did he cross Uriah’s path, he disdained to fly, but care- 
fully turning his back to the foe,awaited events. Spoil- 
ing for a fight, as he always was, Uriah would make a 
t<utative grab, when whish—ao sudden quick jerk of 
Scott's hind-quarters, and # lash of his spiny tail, and 
Uriah would retreat yelping, with his nose full of sharp- 
yointed natural pen-holders. I firmly believe that had 
Scott tumbled intoa lion'sden he would have shown the 
utmost sangfroid, and have retired from the field with: 
dignity and honour. Unfortunately, his long front 
teeth were 80 that no cage could hold him long, 
and it was wonderful how small he could make himself 
by lowering his long quills, 

When given his freedom, he displayed an unexpected 
intelligence, preferring the kitchen rafters to all other 
retreats. Safely ensconced thereon, he could purloin 
choice morsels of bread-fruit or yam when Dinah, the 
black cook, was not on guard. “This happy nook he 
only left at meal-times, when he would come shuttling 
into the house, and, mounting on the back of my chair, 
make his presence known by rubbing his fat suub nose 
on my neck. 

“If you hear anything ranning about your roam to- 
night, don’t be alarmed, it’s only the porcupine,” guests 
bad to be told, as Scott had a great wenkness for 
comfortable spring mattress, Poor Scott ! this was a 
futal fondness, A well-directed boot-jack, thrown by 
one unaccustomed to the luxury of porcupine in one’s 
bed, terminated bis cureer. He was truly lamented, 
und @ neat little tombstone records his memory 
thus: 


“ Hie jacet Scott 
(Synetheres prehensilis). 
Nemo me impune lacessit.” 


Trec-poreupines (Synetheres prehensilis) are fre- 
quently found in the “ high woods" of Trinidad, where 
they inbabit the tall forest trees. 

‘They make their presence known (unconsciously) by 
@ very powerful fetid udour, which is perceptible at 
sore distance, The trees in which they live are so 
covered with orchids, sedges, cacti, and mosses, that 
they are but rarely discovered in their retreat. As 
their flesh is very good eating, they are not infrequently 
killed by native hunters, 

Next, with my mind's eye, I sce Atalanta, the tame 
doc, come trotting along. Timid and yet bold ; shy, yet 
oh ! so inquisitive : she was the sweetest, wildest pet of 
them all. 

Very much like our fallow deer in appearance, she 
was found in the forest by a Spanish cocoa-planter, and 
Drought up as a pet for his olive-ekiuned children. 

I was away from home when she arrived, at that 
time a fall-grown doe, but two or three negroca, think- 
ing a deer an easy thing to manage, attempted to place 
her in durance vile. Poor darkies! One well-directed 
Dutt in Sambo's stomach, a pair of heels shot like light- 
ning into Tom's waistcoat, and she was free until my 
an 
A tite coaxing, a little dainty feeding with sweet 
potatoes and bananas, and she was my loving and 
obedient pet—for just aslongasshe pleased. One cross 
word, a hand held out to restrain her from some wanton 
mischief, and hey, presto! she was once more a wild, 
kicking, butting fury. From the moment of her 
arrival she tyrannised over the whole household. 

She would walk into the office, graciously submit to 
the caresses of the clerks, lick my hand in loving sali 
tation, and then—a flicker of white, a tearing and a 
rending, and she had destroyed papers containing per- 
haps a week's hard work. At the top of the bedroom 
stairs I placed a gate some four fect high, to prevent 
her access to the sleeping apartments. Fond delusion. 
As I lay in bed, I would hear patter, patter, up the 
stairs, @ pause, and then—bang! She had leaped the 
barrier like a bird, and was urging on her wild carcer 
among the bedrooms, smashing crockery and over- 
turning furniture in her flight from me. 

This was bad enouzh, but worse remained behind. 
Jt was English mail day, and the manager wax <cated 
at his desk, inditing his fortnightiy epistle to the head 
office in London. 

Suddenly there was @ patter of hoofs, and Atalinta 
stcod before him, her innocent Hquid eyes beaming 
ith curiosity and glee. “ Here, Sambo, come and take 
this beast 1" yelled the disturbed man of business. 
abo entered obedient, put out hia hand, when ernsh ! 
Miss Atalanta showed a clean pair of heels through the 
window, 

My humble apologies were accepted, and the doe once 
more safely locked in her shed, but my evil star was in 
the ascendant. Not half-an-hour afterwards she 
again escaped, and, as if some demon possexed her, 
gullope] straight to the manager's office once more. 
Before he could even rise, she hail darted straight under 
his ebair, and then, lifting herself to her full height, 
shot chair and manager ciean upon the floor together. 
Then, without a glance at her fell work, she once more 
disappeared throngh the open window. This was the 
Inst straw ; poor Atalanta's doom was prououuced, and. 
we parted, never to mect again. 

Let me look through my mind's eye once more. 
What is this queer, hairy, bear-hke animal, hanging 
head downwards, like an animated doormat? Why, it 
is old Micawber, the big sloth, waiting for something 
toturn up, He ie toothless except for four ugly mis- 
shapen teeth in the front of his mouth, and is incapable 
of walkiny when placed upon the ground, Set upon 
all Grol}. jamediately sinks upon his belly, stretches 
ont ‘sity arms aud legs, aud wearily drags 
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himself along the ground with his huge grizzly bear- 
like claws, of which he bas only two on each fout. 

He and his brethren are known to science as 
Cholepus Didactylus, or two-toed sloths, and pass their 
lives in the forest, suspended back downwards from the 
branches of some huge tree, where their long grey hair, 
even if seen, looks like the grey mors with which such. 
trees are freely covered. 

‘There they devour the foliage leaf by leaf, and any 
fruit there may be, until they have exhausted the 
supply, when they cautiously and with tremendous 
eflurt make their way to another tree, Once among 
the branches, their movements are far freer and quicker. 
Even taking their colour and habits into consideration, 
God tn His wisdom alone knows how such harmless, 
defenceless beasts contrive to exist, exposed as they are 
tothe attacks of the fierce jaguar and leopard, to say 
nothing of Nature's common enemy, man. 

No doubt their mute habits also contribute to their 
safety, as the only sound Micawber ever uttered was a 
quiet snorting through his round seal-like nose. This, 
too, he only vouchisufed when annoyed by being 
handled, and he would at the same time open his ugly 
mouth in an alarming manner. 

This wus only “ bluff,” however, as I soon found ont, 
and he seemed to have no notion of really biting, or of 
using his long claws in an offensive manner, 

In drinking he would hang from the pole by his hind 
feet, and drink greedily, plunging hix forelegs and head 
into the bucket provided for him. His lower jaw was 
uppermost when drinking, ao that he drank as he lived, 
poor fellow, upside down. 

No doubt in his forest home this habit was a great 
rafeguard to him, as he could hang from the lowest 
branches of the great forest trees, and there drink his 
fill of the stream beneath without undergoing the risk 
of a walk on ferra firma, 

Alas! poor Micawber, harmless and gentle as he was, 
fell a victim to a malicious negro, who killed my quiet 
friend with his “ machete.” 

‘What are these two quaint little beasties that I see 
next io the long line of my pets ? 

Tiny white pigytes they look like, encased as to back 
and head in strong white armour. From their long, 
pig-like snouts a wonderful long red tongue is darted 
out, and waved from side to side, in search of ants or 
grubs for dinner. They are Romulus and Remus, the 
two nine-banded armaiilloes otherwise known as 

Tatusia novemcincta. The Creoles call them * Tatous,” 
in the droll negro patois. Dear gentle little pets were 
Rom and Rem, full of fun, and very quaint with their 
clumsy Anglo-Saxon attitudes. 

Worms were their favourite food, and twice every 
day they fed on earthworms from the master's hand. 

‘Their behaviour at the dinner table was curious, All 
would go well for a time, each in turn taking one end 
of a worm between his jaws, and slowly sucking it 
down inch by inch, chewing with great gusto all the 
time. Then Remus, who was a sad glutton, would bolt 
his worm in a terrible hurry, and then selze on the 
other end of Rom’s worm. Romulus, all unconscious, 
would continue chewing in stolid fashion, till a check 
came to his quiet enjoyment. There was Remus on 
the other end of his worm! “Of course,” Rom evi- 
dently said to himself, ‘no respectable armadillo could 
be expected to swallow his brother,” and he would 
reluctantly relinquish his claim to the lob-worm, and 
toddle off in search of another. 

Tatous are delicious eating, and very much resemble 
sucking-pig in flavour, in spite of their Diet of Worms. 
Consequently, they are much hunted, and although not 
‘yery good runners, they burrow so quickly that, unless 
headed off or shot at once, there is very Uttle chance of 
getting Tatou for supper. 

They are indefatigable hunterr themselves—for 
wworms—and it is a common thing in the forest to find 
quite a large epace completely dug up in all directions 
by these little navvies, 

Without their horny coata and burrowing abilities, 
they would becompletely at the mercy of their enemies, 
for they, like the sloth, belong to the family Edentata, 
or toothless quadrupeds. 

Many other quaint and interesting pets I lave kept 
and studied in my West Indian home, and I should 
enjoy telling about such queer pets as my iguana, 
ugontis, wood-dogs and opossums, and the wonderful 
way in which I lost and found Sandow, the big boa- 
constrictor ; but that I must leave for another day. 

STANLEY A. CUMBERLAND, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“RORKE’S DRIFT CHARD” DEAD. 


Oss of Britain's heroes has just passed away in the 
person of Colonel John Rouse Merriott Charl, RE, 
Y.c., Who died during sicep at Hatch Beauchamp Rec- 
tory, near Taunton, the residence of his brother, the 
Rev. C. E. Chard, Death was duc to cancer of the 
tongue, o disease for which he underwent an operation 
in Edinburgh {n March last. Colonel Chard’s name 
will for ever be associated with that of his ~allant 
comrade Bromhead, who with him defended Rorke’s 
Drift (January 22,1879), and who died at Allahabad 
in 1891 of typhoid fever, on the anniversary of the day 
when the tidings of their famous exploit reached this 
country, and relieved the painfnl excitement enused by 
the news of the great disaster to British arms at Inan- 
dula. 

‘The story of Rorke's Drift will bear re-telling. At 


the time of the Zulu War, the deceased officer was a 
lieutenant in the 5th Company of the Royal Engineers, 
After the disaster at Isunuula, he had been left ‘in 
charge of the commiseariut post at Rorke's Drift, with 
eighty men of the suth Regiment, und, believing that 
the Zulus would attempt to crores at once into Natal, 
he determined, with his little band, to hold the Drift 
till help should come. For this purpose a barricade 
had to be erected, but there were noue of the ordinary 
materials for it. ' Biscuit-ting, bags, and such thingsof 
similar nature as the commisarint could furnish, were 
hastily gathered together and thrown up to form 
shelter for the men, who, before they bad finished, were 
already under fire. Almost as soon as darkness fell, 
the regular attack began: on one side of that little 
barricade Lieutenants Chard and Brombead—)oung 
men both—with eighty devoted comrades; on the 
other a force of bet «een 3,000 aud 4,000 Zulus, intoxi- 
ented with victory, thirsting for blood. Six’ several 
times the maddened suvages came on—into the barri- 
cade. Bix several times at the bayonet’s point were 
they driven out. All through that night the unequal 
fight went on. But when the morning dawned, the 
attacking force withdrew, for Lord Chelmsford's 
column was scen to beadvancing, und their coming was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the defenders, "Natal was 
saved. Oue of Colonel Chard's companions on this 
memorable occasion is private Henry Hook, V.c., once 
of the South Wales Borderers, now an official at the 
British Museum, who won the guerdon of valour, 
together with Licutenants Bromhead and Chard. 
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THE OLYMPIAN CY€LE. 


By P. Jay BEE. 


L 
2718 not in the pages of Virgil ; 
Our Horace gives never a hint; 
You may search through your Ovid and Phdrus, 
But you will not unearth it in print. 
In vain you will scan the productions 
Of all of our classical “ nobs,” 
‘Tis left to our talented poet, 
‘Tis left to onr genius, Blobba. 
And Blobbs is a seer of visions, 
His mind with strange images teems, 
(The night-time gave birth to this story, 
For Blobbs is a dreamer of dreams). 


Up took he his miniature lyre, swept strings in a 
masterly way, 

Began ino key that is minor, and poured out this 
classical luy. 


n 
Came o season when Jupiter regnant 
Was tired of his amorous ways, 
When Juno developed a temper, 
When mortals grew slack in their praise ; 
When Venus was portly and passce, 
And Mercury charmed not the ear; 
When Cupid was awkward and loutieh, 
And Bacchus was voted small beer. 
The last brew of nectar was fiattish, 
In spite of all fair Hebe's schemes, 
(All this Blobbs descried in his vision, 
For Blobbs is a dreamer of dreams), 


Mn 
On this languid, reclining assembly 
Came Vutean, his features aglow, 
With a present for Jupiter Deus, 
Evolved in his workshop below. 
"Twas a safety, a poem in stecl, 
Divine in proportions and weight, 
And when he divulged all its wonders, 
For gos the excitement wes great. 
They each begged a similar present, 
In a chorus of passionate screams, 
(Blobbs vowed in his sleep that he heard them, 
But Blobbs is a dreamer of dreams). 


Iv. 
Ennué for an won had vanished 
From heaven, when cycling came ir, 
And Jove, having mastered his balance, 
Indulged in an afternoon spin. 
Apollo got rid of his horeca, 
‘And “scorched " on a “Sunbeam” instead,” 
While Iris rode over her rainbow 
On a lady's machine, painted red. 
‘Mars bouglit a bone-ehaker, which, rattling, 
Struck sparks from the storm-clouds in streams, 
(Blobbs swears to the clang of his mnd-guards, 
But Blobbs is a dreamer of dreams). 


Vv. 
When Hercules, now “ Philokuklos,” 
All flaked with Olympian dust, 
Broke all the Olympian records, 
You may guess how his feate were discussed. 
When Venus, to thin her dimensions, 
Rode out in a rational dress 
(I praise, as a doctor, this action, 
As a man my disgust I confess) ; 
Small wonder the world was forgotten, 
Its trivial longings and schemes, 
(Blobbs said that the “bike” was the reason, 
But Blobbs is a dreamer of dreams). 


vi. 
Small wonder that up Mount Olympus 
Crept odour of sacrifice sweet 
Unnoticed ; small wonder that “ splagchna ” 
Were scorned, when for ages a treat. 
In vain artless Phyllis might offer 
Her salt and her oatmeal on high, 
When all her Penates were cycling, 
Oblivious up in the sky. 
In view of petitions unanswered, 
Men gave up their holiest achemes, 
(Blobbs vows he can not be mistaken ; 
But Blobbs is a dreamer of dreams). 


viL. 
So search through the pages of V’ 
Search Horace for even o hint; 
Go right through your Ovid and Phedrus, 
You will not unearth it in print. 
In vain you will scan their productions, 
In vain through their musty tomes rove, 
You will not discover the reason 
Why mortals deserted their Jove. 
‘Tis left to our talented poet, 
"Tis left to our genius, Blobbs, 
Mankind with the truth to enlighten, 
To shame all the classical “ nobs.” 
And Blobbe is a seer of visions, 
His mind with strange images tecms, 
(The night-time gave birth to this story, 
For Blobbs is a dreamer of dreams). 


Bil; 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 453. 
By J, Taaix. 


‘White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


THE HOPPING HALMA. 


The bepeg | game of Halma was illustrated and 
«explained in . XVILI., pages 622 and 751, and Vol. 


XIX., pages 191 and 351, and differs from this only in 
che taevenenta of the men. Here a man can hop over 
tne man or ever a row of men in any direction (any 
sin. of eight directions), make one or several hops at a 
‘ine, and must occupy the next square, as Is further 
-srlained in the notes below the game. 

‘The game ia played onn square board of 256 squares : 
“yw files (vertical lines) are named by the letters from 
ito p.aud the rows (horizontal lines) by the numbera 
fm 1to 16. The one player (White) has his pineteen 
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white men in the goal at al, and the other (Black) has 
his nineteen black men in the goal at plé. ‘The shape 
of the goal is shown by the thick lines. A man playing 
frow the corner to the square d4 hops over two men; 
it could have hopped to a6 or fl, that is over a row of 
four men, or have hopped from al to fl, and then to 
a6. ‘The man at b3 can hop to bé or e3. He who first 
gets his men from one goal into the other is the winner. 
The hopping halmn requires less time than the ordinary 
game, for the three games published in June, August, 
and December, 1896, have 48. 75, and 65 moves, that 
for four players, page 351 of last February, has 51 
moves ; the game below has 32 moves, and the one in 
our next chess and halma column will have 34 
moves, 


Wurrr. Biack. 
(i. W. SANDERS, J, E. SANDERS. 
1. al—d4 (a) plé—ml3 
2. bl—eb (b) o12—I12 (¢) 
3 el—{6 ol4—k11 (4) 
4. dl—f7 n13—j10 
5. b3—b8 115—b3 (¢) 
6. el—cl 115—n13 
7. e2—pll pl2—e2 
#, d3—pl2 pi3—al 
9, ci—ol4 (f) nl3—cf 
10, a6—115 ml4—el 
11, d2—n15 pl4—dz 
12, ad—m'4 15—a4 
13. cl—pl5 (9) Né—el 
14. c2—pl4 o13—c2 
15, a3—ol3 mi6é—d3 
16, b4—bl nlé—a3 
17. bs—n18 o016—b5 
18, pll—ol6 (A) ol5—a5 
19. blI—ol5 nl4a—b4 
20, b2—n14 m13—b2 
21, c3—m13 ml15—il0 (i) 
22, a2—pl3 (/) nd—ad 
23, d4—ni6 112-19 (1) 
24. e112 110—c6 
25. f6e—m16 kll—f6 
26. g7—k11 i9—g7 
97, o15—19 (1) j10—e5 
28 h8—j10 gia 
29. 19—m15 e—bl 
30. j10O—ol5 16—c3 
31. k11—116 eb—a5 


32, 19—ol2 dt—al 
This has won the game for Black. White requires 
oue more move, which is m13—p16. 


Nortrs. 


(a) It a player begins in any other way, he will 
advance more slowly. 

(6) This man jumps from bl to the four squares fI, 
a6, al, and e5, 

(e) The leaps are from ol? to k16, p16, and 112. 

(d) There are four hops from ol4 to 012, k16, p16, 
and kl, 

(e) This is the first time that a man enters the 
hostile territory, and leaps over men of both colours. 
‘The nine hope are from n15 to n13, k16, pi6, i9, al, ad, 
fl, dl, and b3. 

‘7) Along advance from c4 to a6, al, 19, p16, p12, 
113, n15, n12, 114, and ol 4, 

(g) Some movements, like these, are puzzling, and 

should be shown thus : cl, c5, a5, al, 19, p16, k16, n13, 


pis. 

(A) pl, p13, 118, 016. 

(i) m16, m2, k12, k10, 110. 

(J) a2, d5, £5, £7, h7, b9, k11, 111, 113, p13. 

(k) This man is placed at i9’in order to get i10 
forward. 

(2) This man is going back for the purpose of 
advancing the man h8, 
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THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
By Lixcr.-Co., Rowe. 
AS like in form as one sweet pea is like unto its 
brother, : 
So we are found—and can't, indeed, exist without 
each other, 


929 
a 


But though so like, our lives depend on “ine 
equality,” 

For were we ever “equal” made, we tlcu should 
cease to be. 

One cluss admir’d and singled out alway by worldly 
eyes: 

Yet Heaven's judgment touching sach is sally otker- 
wise. 

And so again the other c!ass is slighted oft and 
scorned ; 

Yet Heaven's brightest halls by such will cver be 
adorned. 


1 
Come out, dear boys and girls, to play; 
And let's enjoy this while we may. 

2. 
In foreign language you must guess, 
‘The absolute reveree of “ yes!” 

3. 
in sunlit woods, with scream and cry, 
In plumage guy I often fiy. 

4. 


With mensur'd tread I come and go: 
‘And haste or pause I never know. 


ANSWER TO ACROSTIC on p. 206. 


we 
44 
me 
Pera 


a 


“Ara” 


Wd >a 
! 
oh lias 


& 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Drawing Competition‘ Lost and 
Foun 


” 


oO page 447 of our last volume we offered 

a prize of 10s. 6d. for the best sketch of 
our “ Lost Boy” when found. A good number 
of our readers took part in this subject, and 
some ingenious work was sent in. We have 
accordingly increased the prize-money to 
One Pound, and divide it amongst four com- 
petitors who run each other hard in different 
styles. Next week we may be able to print 
these prize sketches. Our award is appended : 

Prizes—Ss, cach. 


W. DeAxr, 10 Burton Crescent, London, w.c. 
Jon BR. Burges, 46 Acacia Road, St. John's 


Wood, §.W. 
‘Wiittam Raxxty, Oxhill, Dumbarton. 
W. Brivex, 26 George Street, Oxford. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(The names are arranged tn order of merit.) 

Elinor M. Pagh, Stetchford, nr. Birmingham ; 
Hilda Greaves, Bank House, Ecclesfield, ur. Sheffield ; 
Carl H. Thrift, 78 Alleyn Road, W. Dulwich 8.5. ; 8. E. 
Tomking, The Mout, Cowes, Lw.; E. Deligeorgcs, 
1 Rue Canaris, Athens; H. Parker, Copthorne, 5 All 
Saints’ Road, Clifton; Mary H. Milner, 11 Tennyeon 
Street, Gainsborough, Lincs.; Ralph G. Samuels, 66 
Blackheath Road, Greenwich, 8..; C. F. A. Locke, 
253 Jackson Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; H. 8. P. 
Bunbury (c/o Colonel Bunbury), 10 Eaton Crescent, 
Gitton, Bristol ; E. French, 331 ‘High Holborn, w.c. 5 
Hubert N. Dean, 30 York Road, Seacombe, Cheshire; 
W. J. Webb, 20 John's Lane, Totterdown, Bristol ; 
Samuel Elce, 19 Stevenson Street, Wavertree, Liver- 
Pool: A. French, 331 High Holborn, w.c.;_E. Alfred 
Kirkus, Elloughton, nr. Brough, East Yorkshire ; 
Maurice Munson, Thorrington St. Mill, Stoke-by- 
Nayland, Colchester; Fred Beautement, 60 Park Road 
Hull, Yorke ; W. W. Stallworthy,37 Clapham Réad.s, 
HG. Tempest, Douglas Place, Dundalk ; E. 0, Bro’ 
Van Buren, Poole Road, Bournemouth ; C. J. Folkard, 
99 High Road, Lee. 8.n; W. R. Rose, 28 High Street, 
Bedford ; F. E. Morgan, Brookeile. Friern Lane, New 
Southgate; Ernest Hudson, Brook Cottages, Little 
Eaton, nr. Derly : A. E. Prior, 78 Redesdale Street, Chel- 
pea, 8.1V.; F. Boyd Waters, Box 517, Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada; Mr. Aboul Azecz, c/o ‘The Commandant, 
Palace infantry, Mysore, India; Andrew F. Bennie, 
Henthside, Perry Rise, Forest Hill, 6.&.: Edward 
Tweed, Manningtree; C, H. Duncan Clark, 111 St. 
Street, Toronto, Canada; Fisie A. Martin, 10 
St. Paul's Road, Thornton Heath ; Dorothea Mahon, 
Cannington Vicarnge, Bridgwater. 
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Life on the ‘‘ Warspite.”—Fetching Fresh Water for Training Ship from Shore Station, 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Tom TaYton.) 


226 
NIC REVEL; OR, 


| hate much he might have been dis- 

posed to make a fresh appeal on his 
companion’s behalf, Pete had no oppor- 
tunity, for upon the boat being run along- 
side of a roughly made wharf, he and the 
others were hurried out and marched 
away toa kindof warehouse. Herethe care 
of them was handed over to the people in 
authority, by whom they were shut in, 
glad of the change from the broiling sun 
outside to the cool gloom of the building 
lit only by a barred window high up above 
the door, from which the rays streamed 
across the open roof, leaving the roughly 
boarded floor in darkness. 

After a few minutes the eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, and the men 
seated themselves upon the empty chests 
aud barrels lying about, Pete securing one 
for Nic, who sat down mechanically, with 
his head thrown back so that he could 
gaze at the light, while Pete contented 
himself with the rough floor, and lay back, 
listening to his companions in misfortune 
half a dozen yards away, as they talked 
over their position and wondered where 
they were to go—to a man keeping aloof 
from Pete, the traitor they accredited 
with bringing them to their present 
state. 

The men were better informed than 
Pete had been: his stay in company with 
Nic, and the dislike in which he was held 
by his old companions, having kept him in 
ignorance of facts which they had picked 
up from the different sailors. And now he 
gradually grasped in full that of which he 
had previously only had an inkling, that 
the pick of the prisoners had been reserved 
for men-o’-war’s men, those who were 
considered unsuitable having been reserved 
for handing over to the colonists, in 
accordance with a custom dating back as 
far as the days of Cromwell, or farther 
still, the Protector being accredited with 
ridding himself of troublesome prisoners 
by shipping them off to the plantations as 
white slaves, most of them never to 
return. 

“Well,” csid Humpy Dee aloud, in 
the course of conversation, “I suppose it 
means work.” 

“Yes,” said another; “and one of the 
lads told me you have to hoe sugar-cane 
and tobacco and rice out in the hot sun, 
and if you don’t do enough you get the 
cat” 

“Té anyone tries to give me the lash,” 
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A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “ ¥doll Gyn,” “ The Siloer Cation,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—HUMPY DEE’S LITTLE THREATS. 


growled Humpy, “ he'll get something he 
won't like.” 

“They'll hang you or shoot you if you 
try on any games, old lad,” said another 
of the men. 

“Maybe, if they can,” said Humpy, 
with a laugh. ‘Perhaps we may be 
too many for them. I mean to make 
ioe the woods till I can get taken off by a 
ship.” 3 

Pan, who knows?” said another. “I 
aren't going to give up. Place don’t 
look so bad. See that river as we come 
up here?” 

“ Of course,” growled Humpy. 

“ Well, I daresay there'll be salmon in 
it, same as there is at home.” 

“Tchah!” cried Humpy; “not here. 
This is foreign abroad, man. You'll getno 
salmon now.” 

“ Well, other fish’ll do,” said another of 
the men. “The place don't look bad, and 
anything’s better than being shut down 
below decks. ‘Nough to stiflea man. I 
know what I’m going to do, though, along 
with them as like to join me.” 

‘‘ You're going to do what I tells you,” 
said Humpy Dee sourly ; “I’m going to 
be captain here ; and if yon don't you'll 
find yourself wishing you hadn't been 
born.” 

The man growled something in an 
undertone, and Humpy made a feint at 
him as if to strike, causing his companion 
in misfortune to flinch back to avoid the 
blow. 

“Look here, boys,” said Humpy; “if 
everyone here’s going to try to do things 
on his own hook we shall manage nothing ; 
so what you’ve got to do is to stick by me. 
We're not going to be sold here like a gang 
o’ black slaves.” 

“But we are sold,” said the man who 
had shrunk away. 

“ Never mind that; we’re not going to 
work, then,” said Humpy. ‘ We're going 
to slip off into the woods, get to that there 
river, and do something better than spear 
or bale out salmon. We're going to take 
the first boat we see and get round to the 
coast, and then keep along till we find a 
ship to take us off.” 

“ Well, that’s what I meant,” said the 
other man. 

“Then you'll be all right,” eaid Humpy. 

So far Pete, without paying attention, 
had heard every word, and his blood 
began to course faster through his veins 

(To be continued.) 


MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 
By Haroup Avery, 


at the thought of escaping and helping 
Nic back to his friends; but though he 
strove hard to hear more, not another word 
reached his eare. 

For Humpy leaned forward and began 
speaking in a hoarse whisper, his com- 
panions bending towards him, as he said 
with peculiar intensity— 

“We've got to get back home, lads, 
and not stop here to rot in the sun to 
make money for whoever’s bought us; 
but there’s something to do first.” 

“What?” said one of the men, for 
Humpy Dee had stopped and sat in the 
gloom, glaring savagely at the farther 
side of the place. 

“ Wait, and you'll hear,” was the reply ; 
and there was another pause, during 
which Nic uttered a low weary sigh, and 
let himself sink sideways so that his head. 
rested on his shoulder, and, utterly ex- 
hausted, he dropped off to sleep. 

“You know how it all was,” Humpy 
went on at last. ‘I aren't going to name 
no names, but that some’un was jealous 
like o’ me, and wanting to take the lead 
always, and when he found he couldn’t, 
he goes and blabs to the young master 
yonder. Well, we're not going to take 
him back—we're not going to tell him 
how we're going to do it.” 

“Have told him. Spoke loud enough,’’ 
said the man who had received- the 
rebuff. 

Humpy leaned towards him, and with 
& peculiarly savage air, said, in a husky 
whisper— 

“Look here, mate; there’s only room 
for one to lead here. If you aren’t satis- 
fied you can go and sit along with them 
two and sham sick, like Pete Burge has 
all through the voyage.” 

“ Well, don't bite a man’s head off,’? 
said the other; “who wants to lead?” 

“You do, or you wouldn't talk like a 
fool. Think I’in one, mates ?—think I’m 
going to do as I said and let him go and 
blab, so as to get into favour here ? 
That’s just what I don’t mean to do.” 

“Then what are you going to do?’”” 
said his fellow prisoner; but for a few 
moments Humpy only glared at him 
without speaking. At last, though, he 
whispered— 

“T mean for us to go off together, and 
get free ; and as for some one else, I mean 
for us all to give him something to 
remember us by afore we go.” 


Author of “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” “ The Triple Alliance,” ete. ete. 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE HOME-COMING OF MOBSLEY'S HANDKERCHIEF. 


Ww: were not left very long in doubt as to 
whether Brewer’s assertion that he 
possessed a proof of our guilt was merely an 
empty threat. The following morning, just 
after breakfast, we boarders were standing 


about in the playground, when the man- 
servant’s head once more made its appear- 
ance above the boards. 

“I was saying, yesterday, that I knew 
some of you had a hand in smashing the 


things in our kitchen the other night,” he 
began. “Well, here’s my proof, and who- 
ever it belongs to had better own up at once, 
and save the others from getting into 
trouble.” 


As he spoke he raised his left hand from 
behind the partition, and displayed . . . oh, 
horror! . . . a coloured representation of 
the “Adventures of Ten Little Nigger 


Boys.” 
At any other time it would have seemed 


““*Chingachgook’ stepped forward.” 


impossible that such an innocent and harm- 
less thing as one of Mobsley’s picture hand- 
kerchiefs could have struck terror and dismay 
into any heart, yet for a moment mine 
ceased to beat, as I gazed upon this evidence 
of our guilt. 

“Now then!” the speaker continued, 
“whose is it? It belongs to one of you, 
right enough.” 


“If I felt unwell.” 
Bowden was the one to reply. “It’s 
Mobsley’s,”’ he said. 

There was a hiss, and some one, ‘“ Romu- 
laa,” I believe, murmured, ‘“ Shut up, you 
sneak!” 

“ And which of you’s Mobsley ?” 

“Chingachgook”’ stepped forward. As I 
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have said before, he was always calm and 
collected in any especially trying circum- 
stances, and on this occasion his manner 
was thoroughly in keeping with his character 
of a great Indian chief. 

“Yes, it’s mine,” he said. ‘But, look 
here, it was all an accident. 
It was Dingo and the cat 
smashed the things, and I 
put my handkerchief round 
the dog’s neck to haul him 
out of the kitchen, because 
he wouldn’t come when I 
called.” 

“Don’tyoutry togammon 
me,” retorted the man 
angrily. ‘How came you 
to be in the kitchen at all, 
or anywhere near it? I 
suppose that was an acci- 
dent, too. No, my young 
spark, you won't get over 
me with tales of that kind, 
don’t you fear!” 

“It was an accident,” 
pleaded Mobsley. “You 
might let it pass this time. 
T'll give you anything if you 
will. ‘Gold, 
silver, powder, 
lead, all that a 
warrior needs, 
shall be in thy 
wigwam.’” 

Brewer did 
not appear to 
have read “The Last of the 
Mohicans ”’ ; at all events, he did 
not recognise the quotation, and 
seemed to think that Mobsley 
was trying to make fun of him. 

“Hold your tongue,” he 
shouted angrily. “ Let you off, 
indeed ; I'll take precious good 
eare I'don’t. You'll find before 
long it ain’tnolaugh- 
ing matter!” And 
with this as a last 
parting shot, he dis- 
appeared. 

Fraser turned on 
Bowden with a face 
glowing with rage. 

“You sneak!” he 
cried. : 

“Tm not,” retorted 
the other. “It’s you, 
yourself, who are the 
sneak. Why didn’t 
you own up yester- 
day?” 

“Yes, why didn’t you own up?” 
chimed in Simpson. “It's just 
like you fellows, doing mad 
things, and getting other people 
into trouble. I suppose you 
thought we were going to share 
the blame, like we did over that 
blindman’s buff business !”” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered 
Fraser. “ When the row came 
we should have told old Green- 
away ourselves.” ‘ 

Bowden was about to reply, 
when he was interrupted by 
“Gentle Spring.” “ Look here, 
Bowden,” exclaimed the latter, 
speaking with an amount of ani- 
mation which he had never been 
known to exhibit before; ‘“ you 
are a sneak, and you know it. 
You're a dirty sneak, andso’s Simpson. You 
said the other day that we ought to hire 
some man to thrash Brewer; you're always 
grumbling and finding fault, and wh-n it 
comes to doing anything, you turn tail, and 
run away like you did at arlsham Park, 
when those cads collared our football. You're 
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no good for anything but eating, so just 
keep your mouth for that, and don’t jaw!” 

This sudden and unlooked-for burst of 
eloquence on the part of ‘Gentle Spring” 
awed everyone else into silence. He stood 
there, lanky and raw-boned as ever, but im- 
patiently kicking the gravel with one 
ungainly foot, like some broken-down old 
war-horse that had escaped from a cab-rank, 
and now once more found itself “ snuffing the 
battle.” ‘‘Gentle Spring” had pummelled 
me, and broken my best bone penholder, 
because I had received higher rank than 
himself in the fire brigade, and I had hated 
him accordingly; but now all these past 
differences were forgotten, and I could havo 
embraced him, and shed tears upon his 
crumpled collar. At the time of our first 
acquaintance I have described him as 
having the appearance and bearing of acalf : 
but when I heard him stick up for us in this 
noble manner, he might have been something 
between a rather underfed lion and an 
angel. 


That dreadful morning ! T thought school 
would never end. Mr. Soper asked if I felt 
unwell, but I shook my head. Miss Trigg 


“‘Nearly dashed himself to pieces.” 


had one unfailing remedy for all complaints, 
but mine could not be cured with castor-oil. 

At last twelve o’clock came, and Fraser, 
Mobsley, and I retreated to a quiet corner of 
the garden for a consultation. Fraser had 
just received a letter from home, but held it 

+ in his hand unopened. 

“TI say, ‘Chingachgook,’” he remarked, 
“ you were stupid to leave that handkerchief 
behind! I shouldn’t have thought you'd 
have done a thinglike that.” 

“No,” groaned Mobsley, “I was an ass; 
but, never mind, I shall take the blame; he 
won't know that you fellows were there.” 

“Of course he will!’ answered “ Hawk- 
eye.” “It was my plan, and I shall say I did 
it.” 

The heroic spirit was upon us—each one 
wished to sacrifice himself for the sake of the 
others ; but in the end it was agreed that we 
must act our parts according to the book, and 
that “ Hawk-eye”” and the Mobicans must 
stand together to the last. 

This decision having been arrived at, 
Fraser opened his letter. For a time he 
perused its contents in silence, then he 
looked up with an exclamation of dismay. 
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“To say! What d’you think’s going to 
happen?” 

“What?” 

«Why, the mater says I've got to leave at 
Christmas !” 

This was the last straw. We stared at 
each other in silence ; in another moment I 


“The police on our track.” 


believe we should all three have wept aloud, 
if our attention had not been attracted by 
“ Gentle Spring,” who, in hurrying down the 
path towards us, tripped up over the handle 
of the roller, and nearly dashed himself to 
pieces against the trunk of an apple-tree. 

“Oh, my!” he muttered; “I hope I 
haven’t smashed anything!” 

“ What ?—bones?” we inquired. 

“No, my museum,” he answered, holding 
up his old cigar-box. “I’ve had a row with 
Bowden and Simpson, and I’m not going 
shares with them any longer.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Why, because of Bowden sneaking about 
Mobsley’s handkerchief. They're the two 
meanest beggars in the school, and I won't 
have anything more to do with them. Look 
here, you fellows, you’ve got a museum, too, 
hayen’t you? Well, would you like either 
of my things? Would... would you like... 
my glass eye?” 

“Gentle Spring” had certainly been 
coming out lately in the most extraordinary 
manner, and with this last munificent offer 
the breadth and depth of his generous nature 
stood revealed. When things had been going 
well with us he had never seemed anxious to 
make friendly advances; but now, when we 
were under the weather, the victims of mis- 
fortune, and living in hourly expectation of 
being involved in a terrible disaster, he stood 
by us nobly, and, as a further expression of 
sympathy, actually offered us the glass eye, 
one of the most cherished of all his posses- 
sions. 

The proffered gift was of course declined. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Spring,” said 
Fraser. “You don’t think we’re mean, do 
you? Of course we shall own up when the 
row comes.”’ 

Spring said he didn’t, and further affirmed 
that if we had told him of our expedition he 
would have gone himself, and not only 
assisted Dingo in wrecking the kitchen, but 
would have attempted to smash Brewer into 
the bargain. Comforted by this assertion, we 
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proceeded to examine the contents of the 
cigar-box. 

“The spirit’s nearly all evaporated out of 
this bottle that the centipede’s in,” explained 
the owner; ‘I couldn’t get any more; Han- 
nah gave me some of Miss Trigg’s rhubarb 
wine, but I’m afraid it’s not exactly the 
same thing. I believe some of these coins 
are valuable, but this idol’s worth an awful 
lot—it’s got a jewel in its eye.” 

The little wooden figure was passed from 
hand to hand, and examined with due 
reverence. One of the eye-sockets was 
empty, while in the other was what looked 
like a bit of dull red glass. 

“Is it really a jewel! ?’’ asked Mobsley. 

“Yes, rather!” an- 
swered Spring. ‘It’s a 
Truby. Well, I must hook 
it now, because I’ve got 
anexercise to finish; but, 
look here, don’t you pay 
any attention to what 
Bowden and Simpson 
say ; they’re a couple of 
sneaks, and they both 
want licking.” 

With this parting re- 
mark, uttered in the 
mildest tone imaginable, 
the speaker turned and 
started off with his usual 
shambling trot to return 
to the house. 

“ Awfully decent sort 
old Spring is,’’ muttered 
Fraser. “ I wish I'd been 
a bit more civil to him 
when he came. We 
might make him a Mohi- 
can.” 

“ There’s no one for him to be,” answered 
Mobsley. ‘Except Gamut or Major Hay- 
ward.” 

“Oh, they’re no good! Hayward never 
killed anybody. When he fired the pistol at 
Maqua in the cavern he missed him, and in 
the fight on the top of that hill he'd have 
been stabbed by that Huron if ‘ Hawk-eye’ 
hadn't knocked the 
beggar on the head.” 

“He might be old 
Munro,” I suggested. 

“Munro!” retorted 
Fraser. ‘‘He’s a jolly 
sight too good for that 
old sop-head, who was 
always blubbering for his 
wretched ‘ babes.’ ”’ 

“ Well, as he’s ‘Gentle 
Spring,’ he might be one 
of the ‘gentle ones,” 
said Mobsley. “ Not that 
little softy of an Alice, 
but why shouldn’t he be 
Cora?” 

The idea of “Gentle 
Spring,” with his calf- 
like appearance, person- 
ating the proud dark- 
haired beauty, for a de- 
scription of whose coun- 
tenance alone five ad- 
jectives were required! 
It needed a stronger 
effort of the imagination J 
than I think even Mobs- £ 
ley himself was capable 
of exerting. In addition 
to this, Fraser was determined that we would 
have no women in our book; for, as he un- 
gallantly declared, “ they spoilt everything.” 

The proposition, therefore, that Spring 
should join our number had to be aban- 
doned; and so the association of “ Hawk- 
eye’ and the two “ Mohicans” remained the 
same from the commencement down to the 
end of the chapter. 


fs 
* Looked at the idol’s face.” 


‘Afternoon school passed, and still the 
threatening cloud which hung over our de- 
voted heads did not break. After the day 
boys had left, we wandered once more down 
the path into the deserted playground. 

“TI wonder if Brewer will sneak!” said 
Fraser. ‘There'll be a fearful row if he 
does. Old Greenaway’s sure to be in a 
frightful wax about that snowballing; and 
when he hears of this business, I shouldn’t 
wonder if he doesn’t set the police on our 
track !” 

“ D’you think we could bribe Brewer?” I 
asked. 

“No,” answered Mobsley gloomily. ‘I 
told him yesterday that if he wouldn’t split 
everything ‘a warrior needed should be in his 
wigwam, but he wouldn’t take it on. Be- 
sides,” added Chingachgook candidly, “the 
fact is, I’ve got nothing to give him.” 

“Nor have I,” muttered Fraser. “I 
haven’t a single red cent in the world, and I 
shan’t have, till journey money’s given out.” 

We wandered back to the house pondering 
over the coming calamity, and our helpless- 
ness to avert it; but on reaching the school- 
room another matter was forced on our 
attention, which, for the time being, caused 
us to forget our own trouble. 

As we entered, the other boarders were 
scattered about the room, but all with their 
faces turned toward ‘Gentle Spring,” who 
stood in front of his desk, with the little 
idol in his hand, evidently addressing the 
assembly. 

“It’s been done some time this afternoon,”’ 
he was saying. “I'm sure of that, because I 
looked at it just before dinner, and it was all 
right.” 

“ Well, don’t you say it was me or Simp- 
son,” growled Bowden. “It was all right 
when I gave it back to you this morning.”’ 

“ T don’t say it was anyone he,” answered 
Spring. ‘It may have been one of the day 
boys. All I know is, it’s gone!” 

“What's gone?” asked Fraser. 

Spring turned. “Hullo!” he said ; “ here’s 
Fraser ; he can tell you it was all right this 
morning.” 
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“That what was 
all right?” 

“Why,” answered 
Spring ruefully, 
“some one’s gouged 
my idol’s eye out 1” 

“What — the 
jewel?” 

“ Yes, the ruby.” 

There was a 
moment’s silence, 
during which the 
tea-bell began to 


ring. 

“ Pigh 1” said 
Bowden, as we 
moved towards the 
door. “It was no 
more a ruby than 
that pane of window 
glass is a diamond; it was only a trumpery 
red bead. I told Spring it was, the first time 
I saw the thing.” 

After the amount of kind feeling he had 
recently shown towards us, Fraser, Mobsley, 
and I felt bound to sympathise with Spring in 
his misfortune; and for this purpose, when 
the meal was over, we gathered round him, 
to obtain further particulars about his loss. 


“Tt’s gone, right enough,” said the owner. 
taking the idol from his desk. “And I 
believe it was done some time between dinner 
and afternoon school. Everybody was down 
in the playground then, and some chap must 
have sneaked up and done it when no one 
else was in the room.” 

We took the little wooden figure, and 
passed it from one to the other. The empty 
eye-socket had been scarred and chipped 
with some sharp instrument. Mobsley ex- 
amined it last, and after having scrutinised 
it carefully for some time, he took out of his 
pocket a small magnifying-glass, and looked 
at the idol’s face again, this time holding it 
close under a gas-jet. The other fellows were 
carrying on a noisy conversation, squabbling 
for places in front of the fire, and paid no 
attention to what we were doing. Mobsley 
returned the glass to his pocket, and looked 
cautiously round to see if anyone were listen- 


ing. 

“Look here,” he said; “the chap who 
did this smashed the point of his knife, and 
it's here sticking in the wood. Lend me 
that little pair of tweezers in your jack-knife, 
Fraser, and I’1l get it out.” 

“Chingachgook ”’ proceeded to operate on 
the disfigured features of the idol, and suc- 
ceeded in extracting a small fragment of 
a which he deposited in the palm of his 


_ “There!” he remarked ; “ that shows how 
it was done.” 

We had no time for further speculation, 
for at that moment Mr. Soper entered the 
toom, and ordered us to get our books and 
commence work. In prep. we did not occupy 
our usual seats, but sat in two rows at the 
top of the room. The desk at which I found 
myself on this particular evening had not 
been allotted to any boy at the commence- 
ment of the winter term, and thus standing 
empty, it was appropriated as a sort of 
rubbish basket by those in the neighbour- 
hood, and was now half-filled with waste 
Paper, orange-peel, bits of wood, fragments 
of torn lesson-books, and other debris. A 
knot had been knocked out of the lid, and 
through this hole I happened to drop a 
fragment of lead-pencil which I had been 
fumbling in my fingers as I repeated my 
lesson. It was seldom that one could get 
hold of @ good black pencil at Hanover 
House, and I could not rest until I recovered 
ny cherished stump of B.B. 

Waiting until Mr. Soper had turned over 
afresh page of the book he was reading, I 
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cautiously half opened the desk, and began 
routing about among its contents. The 
pencil had disappeared amidst a chaos of 
rubbish ; but at length I found it, and at the 
same time discovered another treasure. At 
the very bottom of the desk, under a torn 
exercise-book, and some pieces of broken 
slate, was a small, pearl-handled pocket- 
knife. 

It was certainly not a very valuable article ; 
the big blade was broken off short, and the 
little blade . . . I started, and signalled to 
Mobsley. ‘Wish to communicate.” The 
latter slid along the form, and I passed him 
my find. He examined it for a moment, and 
then the expression of his countenance also 
underwent a change. 

“Where did you find it?” he whispered. 

“In this desk.” 

“Tsay! its... .” 

“ Mobsley, you’re talking,” said Mr. Soper. 
“ Be quiet, sir, or I shall give you an imposi- 
tion.” 

Prep. dragged through to its finish, and 

Mr. Soper gathered up his books and papers 
and left the room. The moment the door 
had closed behind him, Mobsley sprang 
up. 
R. Who owns this knife?” he exclaimed. 
I had a suspicion that it must belong to 
either Bowden or Simpson, but the answer 
to the question came from an altogether un- 
expected quarter. 

“Where did you get that from?” cried 
“Remus.” “It’s mine!” 

“ Yours!” 

“Yes ; why shouldn't it be? 
matter with it?” 

«“ Why, it’s this that gouged the eye out of 
Spring’s idol. Theend of the blade’s broken. 
I found the bit sticking in the wood, and if 
you put the two together, they fit exactly.” 

For a moment everyone was too much 
astonished to speak, then it was “ Romulus” 
who broke the silence. 

“ You’re a cad, Mobsley!"’ he cried hotly. 
“What d’you mean by saying that young 
John stole Spring’s ruby?” 

It was altogether a surprise to hear one 
Jones standing up for the other: even 
“Remus” was a trifle disconcerted by this 
action on the part of his brother. 

“Look here, Arthur,” he murmured. “I'm 
as old as you are.” 

“T don’t care whaf you are,” snorted the 
other: ‘you aren’t a thief, and if Mobsley 
says that again, I’ll punch his head.” 

“T never said ‘Remus’ was a thief,” 
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answered “Chingachgook.’! ‘I said that it 
was this knife that was used to cut out the 
idol’s eye; and you can see that ata glance.” 

It was perfectly true; the piece of steel 
fitted exactly to the broken point. 

“ When did you use the knife last?” asked 
Gale. 

“T don’t know. I wasn’t aware I’d lost it; 
I thought I had it in my pocket.” 

“ Look here, John,”’ said Arthur solemnly : 
“did you crib that ruby?” 

‘No, of course I didn’t!” 

“Romulus ” gave vent to a sigh of relief. 
“Tf you had,” he murmured, ‘I should have 
given you a licking.” 


“It was a moving spectacle.” 


“No you wouldn't, Arthur,” answered 
“ Remus ” promptly. 

“ Romulus ” pondered for a moment. 

“No. . . I don’t suppose I should,” he 
answered thoughtfully. ‘The whole thing’s 
nonsense, because in the first place you'd 
never crib anything. You ain’t much good, 
but I'll swear you aren’t as bad as that.” 

I had seen the Joneses declare war on 
each other twenty times in one day, but here 
they were actually making peace, and form- 
ing an alliance. I can assure the reader it 
was a moving spectacle. 

(To b: co ntin2.) 
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THE LOWER-SCHOOL MASTER'S STORIES. 


“"urxrne of duels,” said Mr. Brenchley. 
Some one had been telling him about 
the Composition Master's story of a duel. 

It was not a bad plan to tell the Lower- 
School master about the stories which the 
uther masters had told after prep., as it 
very often set him off telling a similar 
one. 

“Talking of duels, I came across the 
secount of a rather curious one, in a 
Pamphlet published towards the middle of 
the last century, which you may perhaps 
like to hear.” . 

“Thank you, sir,” said several voices, as 
‘te boys took their accustomed places near 
the fire. 

“Teannot by any means vouch for the truth 
otthe story. For the pamphlet in which Isaw 
itwas evidently written by a political opponent 
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MIL—A SCOTCH DUEL. 


of the people mentioned init. And even in 
these days people are not as particular as they 
should be about what they say concerning 
those who disagree with them about politics, 
especially at election times. So that an 
Act of Parliament has been passed, not long 
ago, making it a very serious offence to say 
untrue or malicious things about an op- 
ponent in an election. This, I think, isa good 
thing, in the interests of truth, as well as of 
purity of election of Members of Parliament. 
But a hundred-and-fifty years ago, people, 
unfortunately for the interests of truth, were 
not at all particular about what they said 
or wrote concerning those who were of a 
different party to themselves, and you must 
remember also, that, at the time of which I 
am telling you, people might possibly find 
themselves ranged against their political 


opponents on the field of battle, as actually 
happened in 1715 and 1745. So that party 
spirit ran very high indeed, in those days. 
Still, that did not justify people in saying 
what was not true. But you see that I am 
not prepared to certify the truth of this 
story. So I give it to you for what it is 
worth. 

“It seems that two Scottish gentlemen of 
some note, Lord Naemill and the Laird of 
Grantogle, had a quarrel. What it was about 
I do not know. It does not appear that they 
were on different sides in politics, for in 
those days and for long afterwards people 
quarrelled about much smaller questions 
than the rather important one which 
divided people so sharply—I mean the ques- 
tion whether King George or the descendant 
of King James was the rightful king of 
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Great Britain. But, whatever may have 
been the cause of it, they had a quarrel, and 
the only way which naturally occurred to 
gentlemen in such a position, in those days, 
was, that they should go out some fine 
morning to a quiet place, and shoot at one 
another with pistols, or lunge at one another 
with swords, till one succeeded in killing the 
other, or wounding him so that he could fight 
no more. 

“Tt seems, when one comes to think about 
it, a curious way of seitling a difference of 
opinion, but no one dared to refuse to risk 
his life on what was called ‘the field of 
honour,’ Jest he should be branded as a 
coward and cut by all his friends. 

“The Laird of Grantogle, therefore, con- 
sidering himself aggrieved by something that 
Lord Naemill had said or done, challenged him 
to fight a ducl. And the challenge was duly 
and promptly accepted. The place appointed 
was a large field, not far from the good town 
of Dumfries, but sufficiently quiet and retired 
to render it unlikely that there would be any 
interruption, especially as the hour of sun- 
nise was appointed for the meeting. 

“ Accordingly, a little before sunrise on the 
néxt day, for they were too impatient to de- 
sire to put the matter off longer, the Laird 
of Grantogle proceeded to the field. 

“Perhaps the impatience of the two com- 
batants was the reason why they were not 
accompanied by any seconds, as was most 
usual under such circumstances. At any 
rate, the Laird was alone, and armed with 
pistols, for such were the weapons which 
Lord Naemill, acting upon his right as the one 
who had been challenged, had chosen. 

“ The Laird went to the upper part of the 
field, which was the most convenient part for 
their purpose, and waited. 

“ The morning was dull. A mist hung over 
the ground, and it was difficult to make out 
clearly any object at thirty or forty yards’ 
distance. 

“So the Laird could not see his opponent 
coming, and could only wait till he should 
put in an appearance. 

“Now it seems that Lord Naemill had no 
very high opinion of the character of his adver- 
sary asa man of honour. He seems to have 
thought that the Laird might cause him to be 
waylaid on his way to the 
field of combat, or that he 
might take him at some 
disadvantage when he had 
arrived there. So he said 
to his footman, ‘Sandy, I 
am going out early to- 
morrow, before sunrise, and 
Ishall want you to attend 
me. You had better bring 

Yeur gun with you, Sandy, 
and dinna forget to load it.’ 

“So Sandy and hismaster 
proceeded to the field, and 

-entered it at the lower part 
of it. They could sce no- 
thing of the Laird, for he 
was at the upper part of the 
field, and, as I said, the 
morning was misty. 

“ They walked on, peering 
carefully through the mist, 
and looking for him, when 
suddenly Lord Naemill aid 
his hand upon his servant’s 
arm. 

“<Whist, Sandy, look 
yonder.’ 

“‘And, sure enough, as 
though to assure Lord Nae- 
mill that the suspicions 
which he had entertained 
were well founded, they 
could discern the vague out- 
lines of a group of men 
armed with ‘ forest. bills,’ 
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rough old-fashioned weapons, such aos had 
done good service at Agincourt in old 
days. 

“*Seest thou yon gang of villains, Sandy ? 
They are here to attack us. Flight is vain. 
Let us stand by each other and die manfully, 
if die we must.’ 

“So saying, he seized the musket from the 
not unwilling hand of his follower, pointed 
it in the direction of the villains, and fired. 
His aim was true—one of them fell, the rest 
instantly took to flight and disappeared in 
the mist. ‘Victory!’ shouted Lord Nae 
mill, handing back the gun to his servant. 
‘But load again, Sandy, they may return.’ 
And Sandy loaded the musket accordingly. 
Meanwhile the Laird of Grantogle, astonished 
at the report of the gun,and wondering at 
the non-appearance of his opponent, came 
towards them. As soon as he could be seen 
in the dim distance, Sandy, unwilling that 
his master should have all the fighting to do, 
raised his musket to his shoulder and fired. 
His aim was not so good as his master’s, but 
the unfortunate Grantogle was hit, and 
wounded slightly in the left leg. He 
naturally turned round and tried to limp off, 
as best he could, but Lord Naemill, who had 
by this time loaded his pistols, ran towards 
him, and fired. The bullet passed through 
his hat, without doing him further injury, 
and Lord Naemill and Sandy came up and, 
taking away his pistols, made him their 
prisoner. 

“<«Traitor,’ said -Naemill, ‘coward and 
treacherous : is this the way in which you 
behave yourself on the field of honour?’ 

“Greatly astonished was the unfortunate 
Laird of Grantogle at this outburst. To be 
twice shot at, and once wounded, and to be 
deprived of his weapons, when he had been 
quietly awaiting the arrival of his opponent 
to have a fair and gentlemanly fight, was 
bad enough, but to be abused as a coward 
and traitor was adding insult to injury, and 
no wonder that he was wroth. 

“Coward, traitor, and villain yourself,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I have done nothing against 
you, and you have brought hither an assassin 
to murder me.’ 

“ And indeed the Laird may very well have 
thought so. 


“¢Villain,’ replied Lord Naemill; ‘ didst 
thou not bring a gang of ruffians to lie in 
wait for me, and, byt that I was able to beat 
them off, I had been a dead man before now. 
But come hither, that I may confront thee 
with one, at least, of thy myrmidons, and we 
will see who should be called traitor and 
coward.’ 

“So saying, he and his servant dragged the 
Laird in the direction in which the success- 
ful shot of Lord Naemill had been fired. 

“But when they reached the spot they 
found no hired ruftian writhing wounded on 
the ground, as they had expected, and ready 
to denounce the man who had engaged him 
to doso dastardly a deed. They saw, indeed, 
a body lying motionless on the turf, but its 
shape was hardly such as they had expected, 
and when they came near, all three of them 
stood and looked down upon it in silence. 

“At length the Laird of Grantogle, whose 
wound was becoming painful, broke the 
solemn stillness. 

“«This,’ he said, ‘is one of Farmer 
Glenco's cows.’ 

« And Lord Naemill looked at Sandy, and 
Sandy looked at his master, and neither 
could find any word to say. 

“ At last, as even a burst of laughter did not 
come to their rescue, for Lord Naemill was too 
much ashamed of himself, and the Laird was 
not feeling in a laughing mood, Lord Nae- 
mill said to his late opponent, ‘ Permit me 
to bind up your wound, Grantogle, while 
Sandy goes for a horse.’ 

“What passed between them when they 
were left alone is not related, but let us trust 
that they made up their quarrel then and 
there. 

“ At any rate, when Sandy came back with 
the horse, Lord Naemill carefully helped the 
Laird to mount in front of them, and walked 
by his side into Dumfries, while Sandy sup- 
ported his fainting form on the horse. And 
so they took him to the house of a surgeon, 
where his wound, which turned out to be 
only a slight one, was duly attended to. 

“It is to be hoped that Farmer Glenco 
was duly compensated for the loss of his 
cow. 

“ But it would have been well if all duels 
had ended with so little harm done.” 


0" hot Sunday afternoon, more than 

twenty years ago, Granton Macallister, 
artificer of the gunboat Merganser, was 
bending over the keys of a rickety harmonium 
in his sweltering room. ‘Old Mack,” as he 
was generally called on board, paid scanty 
attention to the lurching of the little top- 
heavy steamer, as she wallowed across the 
steep but glassy swell which sweeps the 
coast-line of Western Africa with ceaseless 
surf. He was used to that; so, only pausing 
now and then to dash away the perspiration 
which ran down his rugged face and filled his 
eyes, he pressed the yellow keys, and there 
was power in the touch. Whatever Mack 
did, he put his heart into it; and as the 
solemn swell of an old psalm-tune rose up 
through the open skylights the panting men 
on deck turned aside to listen. Then, 
when the last note died away far down the 
bubbling, screw-churned wake, the artificer 
gravely brushed two big brown cockroaches 
from between the leaves, and closed the 
book. 

As he did so, the engine-room telegraph 
clanged sharply, and the throb of the pro- 
peller ceased. There was a rush of feet 
overhead, a clatter of davit-falls, and Mack 
hurried up the companion. For a few 
moments he stood blinking in the fierce sun- 
light. The long white deck flashed back a 
dazzling brightness, the brasswork along the 
rail twinkled like a host of stars, and a haze 
of heat quivered across the backs of the long 
blue undulations. Then some one shouted, 
“ Shove her off before she’s smashed,” and a 
white gig went foaming away from the side, 
as fast as six bending oars could drive her 
through the water. 

The artificer followed her with his eyes. 
A mile away, beyond a fringe of spouting 
surf, a great palm forest rolled inland, part 
of the slaver-haunted Dahomey coast, while 
between the breakers and the boat something 
round and black rose into sight on the crest 
of a sea. 

“Nigger trying to swim off,” said the 
young commander, gazing through his bino- 
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ON THE SLAVE COAST. 


By Harotp Brnptoss, 
Author of * The Leopard's Claw Ju-ju," ete. ete. 


culars ; “ seems used up. I’m afraid they'll be 
too late.” 

The men in the gig were pulling with 
might and main, but the negro was still far 
away, and every now and then he appeared 
to flounder helplessly on the top of a swell. 

“It's touch and go—they’re too late, the 
poor fellow’s sinking now,” said the com- 
mander at last, shutting his glasses with a 
nervous snap. Then a man rose up in the 
bows of the boat, and the rowers made a 
furious spurt—the dripping blades flashed in 
the sunlight as they turned horizontally in 
the crutches, and a half-breathless cheer 
came down the wind when something black 
and limp was hauled aboard, and the gig 
turned towards the steamer. 

Ten minutes later ready hands dragged a 
dripping negro through the gangway, and the 
man slipped helplessly to the deck. 

“ Stand clear there; he’s played out, bring 
some brandy—a ghastly object,” said the 
doctor; and he spoke truth. The flesh 
of the swimmer’s shoulder was chafed away 
almost to the collar-bone. There were raw 
wounds round ankles and wrists, and great. 
weals across the ebony back ; and a murmur 
of pity rose from the crew as they gazed. 

“ Look there, men, those are the marks of 
slave-irons and a whip of manatee-hide—the 
edges cut like glass. This is the kind of 
thing we are sent here to put down,” said the 
commander grimly. “ Don’t choke him with 
the spirit—lift his head ; and send that Fanti 
interpreter aft.” 

A kneeling bluejacket gently raised the 
woolly head; and before long, the man, 
after gazing vacantly round, told his story 
through the interpreter. 

“Tam of the Fanti people,” he said, “and 
dwelt in peace beyond the river Volta until 
the Dahomey men burned the village. My 
children they cast into the fire. I and the 
woman that was my wife they drove many 
days south through the forests, until her 
strength was spent. Then they thrust her 
through with a spear before my eyes, and so 
she died. .The rusty irons were fast about 
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my neck and feet, or I would have slain 
the drivers with my naked hands, and they 
beat me with whips of sea-cow hide. We 
marched south one hundred menand women 
—and how many are there now? They died 
in the slave-sheds like flies, and when a 
Dahomey man broke the fetters of s dead 
comrade at my side, I slew him with his 
own hammer and fled through the night.” 

A hoarse growl of anger rose from the 
clustering marines and bluejackets; a deep 
voice said, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
and they saw the stern face of the artificer 
looking down with blazing eyes. 

One or two bent their heads, but the rest 
smiled—they knew that, although he did his 
best to keep it in check, Mack possessed a very 
fiery temper and a power of caustic speech, as 
well as a kindly heart. 

Then the commander raised his hand. 
“ Silence,” he said sternly. ‘ Ask him, in- 
terpreter, if he can steer a boat in, to burn 
the place;’”” and the negro flung his arms 
above his head, and then pointed shorewards 
with such a look in his rolling eyes that the 
commander was satisfied. 

Presently the propeller throbbed again, and 
the gunboat rolled slowly westwards, only to 
come creeping back after sunset when tho 
streaky fever-mist drifted out from the 
darkening shore. 

The engines were stopped, a launch and 
cutter splashed into. the sea, and ebony 
Krooboy deck-hands, bluejackets, and marines 
went down the side. 

A sickly lieutenant stood in the stern- 
sheets of the launch, and the artificer gazed 
down wistfully over the rail. “Maybe I'd 
better go with them,” he said. “That new 
condenser might give trouble, and —"” 

“And you are dying to strike a blow in a 
righteous cause—or in any cause at all,” 
answered the young commander, laughing. 
“Well, if you can’t be content without risk- 
ing your neck, I suppose you had better go.” 
The bluejackets who overheard this grinned 
and nudged one another; for they knew his 
piety did not prevent the artificer being a 
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sturdy man of grit, and they admired the skill 
with which he generally wormed himself into 
a launch expedition. 

Then the little launch, ‘fitted by Mack with 
& condenser, and a@ curious angle-iron con- 
trivance about the bows, which he was care- 
ful to explain was not the “ regulation ” boom- 
jumper, but a much superior invention of his 
own, slid softly away into the drifting mist, 
towing the cutter astern. 

An hour later, as she groped her way intoa 
winding river-entrance, the lieutenant raised 
his voice. ‘ You'll all do your best, to-night, 
men,” he said. “It may be dangerous work, 
but we have faced worse together before. 
Think of what you have heard this day ; and 
remember, each of you can do something for 
the honour of the flag.” 

“ Ay, and in a greater cause still—for the 
good of suffering humanity,” broke in the deep 
voice of the artificer ; and a ripple of laughter 
went round, as an audible aside followed in 
the speech of the artificer’s youth, into which 
he generally lapsed when excited. “Ye 
havena’ sharpened my cutlass. Whaur’s the 
sledge wi’ the ten pun’ head?” 

“We'll follow where you lead, sir,” 
answered a voice from the bows, and with 
softly panting engines the launch went 
on, 
“Whatever did you bring that immense 
hammer for, Mack?” asked the lieutenant ; 
and the artificer answered drily, ‘“‘ Maybe for 
breakin’ coal—forbye it’s handy for ither 
things.” 

For a time they steamed among a maze of 
twisting creeks, the strong flood tide swirling 
among the mangrove roots in streaks of 
phosphorescent fire, the leathery foliage 
meeting in places over their heads, and awful 
exhalations rising about them as the gurgling 
wash of the propeller stirred the fatid ooze. 
Once or twice the lieutenant wondered if 
their pilot had lost his way, but the negro 
only shook his head fiercely in reply to the 
interpreter’s query—with the instinct of the 
savage he was taking them straight to their 
destination. 

At last he raised his hand, the grind of the 
screw ceased, and the launch slid out into a 
broader creek. ‘Noo, ye see the value 0’ a 
condenser, ye could hear a high-press engine 
a——" commenced the artificer. Then his 
fingers tightened on his companion’s arm, 
and the men held their breath as the lieu- 
tenant ran the launch and cutter softly in 
beneath the overhanging fronds of oil-palms. 
Above a belt of low-lying mist which streaked 
the surface of the waterway they could see 
the shadowy outline of slave-sheds, and a 
verandahed house upon the farther bank. 
Lights were gleaming, and suddenly the 
chorus of a Spanish drinking-song floated out 
through the open casements, followed by a 
clamour of negro voices, and the clink of 
glasses. 

“No use trying to rush them now. Sure 
to be cast-iron guns commanding the creek,” 
whispered the lieutenant. “Take a line 
ashore, as quietly as you can; we must wait 
awhile.” 

So, for what seemed hours and hours, blue- 
jacket and marine crouched in the shadows, 
soaked by the clammy night-damp, which 
afterwards wrings a white man’s limbs with 
agonies of rheumatic fever, and breathing 
germs of disease and death. Once a clear 
voice called aloud in Spanish, ‘‘ Confusion 
to the English dogs—they dare never seek us 
here.” A shouting of curses in Spanish and 
Portuguese answered, and the lieutenant 
ground his tecth, for he understood. 

Then a succession of piercing screams 
rang out from behind the slave-sheds, and 
died away in a low pitiful moaning, and the 
negro guide leapt up in the bows, muttering 
excitedly; 

“Bay be flogging woman of we country to 
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death, sah,” whispered the interpreter, and 
@ marine pulled the negro down. A low 
growl ran from man to man, and a blue- 
jacket gasped— 

“Let us at them, sir—only let us at 
them;” but all the lieutenant’s answer 
was a stern, “ Silence for your lives.” 

So Spaniard, Portugee, and Dahomey 
slave-raider held high festival inside the 
house, hurling coarse insults at the Power 
that rules the seas; and outside, with the 
deadly fever-mist rolling like steam about 
them, a handful of Britons lay, choking down 
the wrath that would have found relief in a 
headlong cutlass charge. Rough and un- 
lettered as they were, each seaman knew he 
carried his life in his hands that night, and 
was ready to lay it down, if need be, in the 
cause of suffering humanity. They were 
plain and simple men, but as they crouched 
there, gripping the Snider-barrels and quietly 
obeying orders, they were doing something, 
though they knew it not, to bring about 
peace on earth and good-will towards men. 

At last the lights went out one by one, and 
the launch crept silently up the creek. 
Presently a rippling phosphorescent line 
showed up ahead, and as the lieutenant 
reversed the engine with a warning signal to 
the cutter, a sharp challenge rose from the 
shadows. The launch stopped, and slowly 
backed away—just in time, for there was a 
whirling of red flame, a deafening crash, and 
a flight of jagged cast-iron hurtling through 
the smoke tore up the surface of the creek. 

“If the tide-ripple had not shown up the 
boom we'd all have been in eternity now— 
they had the gun trained upon it,” said the 
lieutenant, with dry throat. Then he raised 
his voice, “Hold fast all. Ram her at it, 
Mack.” 

With the throttle open wide, and the pro- 
peller whirling madly, they drove the launch 


at the obstructing spar under every ounce of * 


steam. ‘Noo, ye’ll see the patent-jumper,” 
commenced Mack, but he brol:e off suddenly, 
for there was a crash and a ar. The bows 
of the launch swung wildly loft, then with 
a grinding of iron on wood she shot across 
the log, and drove her nose deep into the 
muddy water beyond, while with her tow- 
line snapped like worsted the cutter went 
blundering into the bank. 

“ Follow me, lads; charge them witb the 
cutlass,” roared the lieutenant as he ciam- 
bered up the slope. But the squibbing of 
long-Dane guns drowned his words, and with 
a roar and a rush his men went by. For a 
moment or two there was a clash of cutlassand 
Snider-butt among matchets and the barrels of 
flintlock guns ; then a hoarse British cheer 
went up; the defenders bolted as the cutter’s 
“ jollies ” (marines) took them in the rear, 
and the slaver’s stronghold was won. 

“T don’t believe we've lost a man,” gasped 
the young lieutenant, wiping his stream- 
ing forehead; and a moment later turned 
sharply upon his heel, for there were cries of 
“Help !” from the rear of the largest barracoon 
(slave shed), and a sheet of yellow flame 
roared aloft from the tindery thatch. 

“Them niggers is a-burnin’ the slaves 
alive, sir, an’ they’ve got some of our men 
hemmed in, too,” said a smoke-grimed jolly ; 
and, cramming fresh cartridges mto his 
revolver, the lieutenant dashed away with 
a dozen bluejackets at his heels. They 
came in the nick of time. The glare of fire 
showed four marines standing grimly at 
bay with their backs to the wall, and a 
howling mob of naked Dahomey warriors 
circling round them. 

“Five pounds to the first man in,” roared 
the lieutenant, swinging his blackened 
revolver ; but even as he spoke a wild, gaunt 
figure, swinging a mighty hammer above its 
uncovered head. charged furiously into the 
smoke. Just what followed no one could 


quite remember; there were howls and 
screams, and a mass of iron clearing a way 
through the glittering matchets. Then the 
last of the foe were gone, and the Snider- 
butts rose and fell like flails on the door of 
the burning building. But the door held 
out, and confused murmurs of pain and 
horror came through the smoke. “ They’re 
burning—the poor wretches is burnin’ alive.” 
gasped a blackened marine, and a grea, 
voice roared, ‘“‘ Stan’ clear.’’ 

Up swung the great hammer, to the full 
sweep of the artificer’s sinewy arms, and 
when it came down the two halves of the 
splintered door drove inwards before it. The 
white men leapt in through the smoke. 
Flames were roaring above their heads, the 
mud walls crumbled beneath the fervent 
heat, but rifle-butt and cutlass were rattling 
among the rusty chains, and from out of the 
blinding smoke at the farthest end of the 
shed resounded the crash of the artificer’s 
hammer, as he smote the long iron leg-bars 
from their sockets in the wall. 

At last the work of mercy was done. 
Hardly had the scorched and blackened 
Europeans brought out the last of the terri- 
fied slaves, when the sides of the shed fell in 
amid a leaping of sparks and flame. Then 
there might have been seen a curious sight. 
Burly seamen bending over some injured 
wretch, assuring him in the tongue of the 
deep sea that he was in good hands, or clap- 
ping unhurt ones on the back, and wondering 
at the negroes’ stupidity in not understand- 
ing what was said. 

The whole place was burnt to the ground, 
but no trace of the European slavers could 
be discovered, though a schooner lying 
farther up the creek was seized. 

On the following morning the launch 
steamed off to the gunboat with a crew of 
worn-out men, stiff and red-eyed, several of 
them cut-and gashed, though none badly 
wounded. The rest of the day was spent 
stowing the slaves on board, and towing the 
schooner out ; then with her prize astern the 
gunboat steamed away towards Sierra Leone. 

To everyone’s surprise the artificer calmly 
claimed the five pounds offered for the first 
man in, and the commander smiled as he 
said, “ I wonder what he will do with it, for 
Mack is not a greedy man.” 

The artificer never told, but the poor widow 
of a fireman who had died of malaria fever, 
with tears of gratitude in her eyes called 
down blessings upon the head of the un- 
known benefactor who had sent her a five- 
pound note. 
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Skiing.—See page 239. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by BERNARD SCRUMACRER.) 
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T is difficult, at times, to realise that this 
country has been the home of @ nume- 
rous and varied assemblage of wild animals ; 
that elephants have browsed in its forests, 
and hippopotami have frequented its 
rivers; that lions and bears have preyed 
upon its wild horses and oxen, and harried 
its herds of reindeer, stags, and roebucks; 
that its nights have been made hideous by 
hyenas and wolves ; and that wild boars have 
wallowed in its marshes and beavers have 
dammed its streams and pools. 

All these animals have, at some period or 
another, lived and died in what is now known 
as Great Britain, and, with them, many 
others too numerous to mention here. Not 
all at one time, however, for the elephant, 
lion, hippopotamus, and hyena point to 
tropical conditions of climate that would be 
far from pleasant to such animals as the 
woolly rhinoceros, the reindeer, and the musk 
sheep—the latter a distinctly Arctic animal, 
a skull of which was found in brick earth at 
Crayford, Kent, in 1867. 

It is not my intention, however, to deal 
with all these animals in the present article ; 
I shall content myself with one only, the 
wolf, which, coming into this country with 
the earliest of those animals already men- 
tioned, was the last to leave it, or, rather, 
to become exterminated by the hand of man. 

The mammoth, the cave-lion, the southern 
elephant, the woolly rhinoceros, and the 
great Irish elk were all its contemporaries 
in the Pleistocene period, and are all ex- 
tinct. The hippopotamus, the hyena, 
and the leopard have retreated to Africa ; 
and the brown bear, the beaver, and the 
wild boar to Europe, where wolves are still 
numerous, and in France preyed on the 


dead left on the battle-fields 
during the Franco-German 
war (1870-71). 

The large and inaccessible 
forests which covered this 
country from the earliest times 
afforded secure and undisturbed 
retreats where the wolf throve 
and multiplied to an enormous 
extent ; nor were their numbers 
apparently diminished by the 
ancient Britons, with whom 
wolf-hunting was as popular a 
sport as is the chase of his sly 
cousin, at the present day, with 
ourselves. 

Doubtless, too, the Romans 
indulged in the exciting pas- 
time, which was not without its 
spice of danger. In the severe 
winters the wolves would grow 
bold, and the dwellers in out- 
lying villas would be exposed, 
without doubt, to considerable 
danger, and their flocks and 
herds suffer from the ravages 
of the half-starved and savage 
beasts. So hunts would prob- 
ably be organised, and the 
neighbours far and near invited 
to take part ; the officers of the 
legion stationed in the nearest 
town or camp, the local mag- 
nates, and perhaps the pro- 
Pretor himself, would be pre- 
sent, and a grand battue would 
result. : 

The Britons were celebrated 
for their wolf-hounds, which 
were highly valued by the 
Romans and imported by them 
into Rome, and we can imagine that many a 
“pedigree ’’ dog would be present on such an 
occasion. A most exciting and realistic 
account of a British wolf-hunt in the fourth 
century is given by Sir Herbert Maxwell, in 
his delightful book, ‘A Duke of Britain,” a 
book every boy, interested im the history of 
his country, should read. 

With the Saxons, also, as we might be 
sure, wolf-hunting was very popular. The 
Saxon youth was trained to be an expert and 
active hunter ; and the favourite pastimes of 
the day with the nobles were the hunting of 
the wolf, the wild boar, the fox, and the deer. 

The first month of the year was called by 
them “wolf monath,” or wolf month, on 
account of the ravages committed by wolves 
during what was generally the coldest period 
of the winter,‘when their hunger was shar- 
pened by the severity of the weather, and a 
scarcity of their usual food. 

In such high esteem were the courage and 
ferocity of the wolf held by our warlike 
ancestors, that many of the chiefs and rulers 
adopted its name, as Athelwulf, the noble 
wolf; Beorhtwulf, the illustrious wolf ; Eald- 
wulf, the old wolf. An outlawed man was 
called a wolf's head, he being proscribed and 
liable to be hunted down and killed, like 
the beast itself. 

So numerous and destructive were these 
animals in Wales, that King Edgar, who 
sueceedefl his uncle Athelstane, imposed a 
tax of three hundred wolf-skins as a yearly 
tribute in lieu of the money and cattle ex- 
acted by his uncle, after his conquest of the 
Welsh at the battle of Brunanburgh in 938. 
It has been stated that this policy of King 
Edgar had the result of clearing the country 
of these destructive pests; but this fact is 


not borne out by subsequent historical evi- 
dence. There can, however, be no doubt that 
it considerably reduced their number. 

In the reign of Canute, forest laws werc 
made which exonerated any person killing 
foxes or wolves from all forfeiture, recom- 
pense or amends for the same ; these animals 
not being reckoned as “beasts of the forest 
or venery.” 

According to Palgrave, the historian, the 
ancient tribute of the Welsh princes was de- 
manded by and paid to Harold, the last of 
the Saxon monarchs. 

That the wolf was common in England at 
the time of the Norman Conquest seems 
proved by the statement of an old writer on 
the battle of Hastings, that William allowed 
the dead bodies of the English to remain on 
the battlefield to be devoured by wolves and 
dogs ; and Freeman, in his “ History of the 
Norman Conquest,” tells how Walthsof 
landed with a Danish army in September, 
1069, and attacked York, slaying three 
thousand Normans, and the Northern bards 
sang how the son of Siward gave their 
bodies ag 8 feast to the wolves of Northum- 
berland. 

One of the Forest Laws of Henry tr. or- 
dained that anyone injured during a wolf- 
hunt should receive compensation for his 
hurt ; and in the Exchequer Accounts of the 
reign of Henry 1. payments for liveries for 
the King’s wolf-hunters are mentioned. 
During Henry m1.’s reign wolves were so 
numerous in some parts of the country that 
grants of land were made by the King to 
several persons, on conditions that the 
animals were hunted down and destroyed. 

It would be tedious to detail every mention 
of the wolf in ancient charters and accounts 
from the reign of Edward 1. to the time of 
Henry vu, when there is little doubt that the 
animal became extinct, 50 far as England and 
Wales were concerned. Enough evidence has, 
I think, been brought forward to prove that 
it was not extirpated in Saxon times, as some 
ancient writers would lead one to suppose. 

Owing to the wildness and ruggedness of 
the country, with its extensive forests and 
moors, combined with a sparseness of popu- 
lation, the wolf lingered on to a much later 
date in Scotland, where, however, it was 
hunted and killed on every available oppor- 


, tunity owing to the ravages it committed 


among the flocks and herds; nor was the 
sport of wolf-hunting less popular with the 
kings and nobles of Scotland than it was in 
England. 

These animals existed in such numbers, 
and were so destructive, during the reign of 
James vi. (our James 1.), that houses were 
built as refuges for benighted travellers 
during the winter from the ravenous packs 
which were the terror of the country; and it 
became necessary to cut or burn down large 
tracts of forest in order to exterminate these 
dangerous and troublesome beasts. 

Wolf-skins are mentioned in a Customs 
Roll of the time of Charles 1., dated 1661, 
and it has been thought that the wolf became 
extinct in Scotland about twenty years later ; 
but it is now generally admitted that the 
last wolf was destroyed in 1743. 

Owing to the wolves disinterring the dead 
from their graves, in many parts of Scotland 
the inhabitants were obliged to resort to the 
nearest islands for their burial-grounds; and 
in Athole it was customary, it was said, to 
bury the dead in coftins, or cists, formed of 
large stone flags, for the same reason. 

Wolves also appear to have been numerous 


in Ireland, where they were hunted with 
large hounds, which Campion, who wrote a 
“History of Ireland” in 1750, describes as 
Being “bigger of bone and limme than a 
colt.” 
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So valuable and necessary were these dogs 
in keeping down the wolves, that in Crom- 
well’s time their exportation was forbidden 
by an Order in Council; and a certain sum 
was paid to everyone who destroyed wolves, 
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the amount varying according to the age and 
sex of the animal killed. The exact date of 
the extinction of the wolf in Ireland is 
doubtful, but the last probably perished be- 
tween the years 1766 and 1770. 


RE Cr 


L 
aman old boy now, but as young in heart, 
I hope, as the thousands of merry young- 
sters who pore over the pages of the “ B.0.P.” 

It seems only as it were yesterday, when I 
made my first schoolmaster’s acquaintance ; 
but thirty years have passed since that event- 
ful April morning when I stood, cap in hand, 
before the grey-haired old dominie, who was 
prepared to initiate me into the mysteries of 
Colenso, and give me a helping hand, as I 
stumbled over that tottering structure Pons 
Asinorum. 

The schoolhouse stood on one of the 
eastern Pennine slopes, where the sun 
touched up with wondrous beauty the long 
patches of purple heather, which stretched 
westward towards the summit of the moun- 
tain until they were lost in one mass of 
glorious haze. Outside you could hear 
the humming of the heavily laden honey- 
bees, and the splashing of the mountain 
trout in the little beck or stream, which ran 
so swiftly past the school door. The loud 
whirr of the black cock, and the flap of the 
heron, as he rose from his fishing, were 
familiar sounds which floated in through the 
open windows. But it is of the old master I 
wish to speak. He was a unique character 
in his way. In his youth he had been a 
sailor, and a fall from a topsail spar while 
engaged in reefing sail during a storm 
in the Baltic had necessitated the ampu- 
tation of his left leg, and as in those days the 
loss of a limb was a sine qud non qualification 
for the profession of elementary teacher, he 
applied for and obtained the post of school- 
master in our fellside village. There he had 
been twenty years when I made my début as 
his pupil. 

His stock of knowledge was very scanty, 
but what he did know he contrived to impart 
to his scholars. He was largely aided in his 
task by a stout heather tawse, which he 
applied vigorously at times to the backs and 
posteriors of unruly or backward pupils. 

“Old Wullie,” as he was commonly 
designated in the parish, though not in his 
hearing, had a special taste for music, 
and our Friday afternoons were nearly 
entirely consumed in bawling forth all kinds 
of sea songs, in which the boys were accom- 
panied by ‘ Wullie,” who had a wonderfully 
deep bass voice. 

With constant practice “Wullie's”’ taste 
improved, and he invested part of his scanty 
savings in the purchase of a harmonium. 
* Monium ” we lads used to call it. For weeks 
the old master took private lessons on the 
wonderful instrument in his lodging, acting 
at the same time as master and pupil. His 
wooden leg was for a long time a big bugbear 
in the essential matter of blowing, for at times 
the instrument would give an unearthly 
squeal, then suddenly relapse into sullen 
silence—the wind having given out. 

But “ practice makes perfect,” and one 
Thursday afternoon, old “ Wullie,” mounted 
on his worm-eaten desk, gave out that if we 
were good, the ‘ monium ”’ would be brought 
into school the following day. 

With what expectation did we await the 
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singing lesson. The morning dragged its 
weary length away, and when we assembled 
at afternoon school, there stood the instru- 
ment in all its glory in the middle of the 
room, “ Wullie” rubbing its oaken case 
with affectionate care with his silk pocket- 
handkerchief. Grace was generally said in 
the school, but we were delighted to see the 
old dominie take a key out of his pocket and 
unlock the instrument. 

“Wullie’’ as a preliminary played over 
with one finger the ‘Old Hundredth,”’ and 
broke down not more than half a dozen 
times. Iam afraid I must chronicle a big 
amount of hilarity among the boys as the 
notes of the ancient hymn crept out of the 
instrament, very jerky at times, strident at 
others, then falling away in a soft whisper. 
The last was caused by a want of wind in the 
bellows, “ Wullie’s ” right leg hardly coming 
up to time. 

When the overture was finished, with 
clasped hands and closed eyes we commenced 
to sing the grace. We never finished it, as 
from some cause or other ‘‘ Wullie ” came to 
a dead stop, and half a dozen boys were 
“hoisted” and made to sing out in a more 
natural key than that with which they had 
essayed the grace. 

In the singing lesson the old dominie was 
more successful, and even stumbled through 
a preliminary Tom Bowling without a flutter 
ora halt. The lesson, however, beggars de- 
scription, and it ended amid such a torrent 
of wailings from castigated youngsters, that 
the “monium ” was ignominiously dragged 
out of the schoolroom by a couple of the 
bigger boys, and taken to“ Wullie’s”’ lodgings, 
where, I think, it remained until his death. 

This old dominie’s strong point was fly- 
fishing and tickling trout. The fellside beck 
swarmed with black-backed mountain trout, 
and the older boys asa great treat were some- 
times permitted to accompany the old master 
in his fishing excursion. 

He could imitate the form and colour of 
any natural fly, and was in great request asa 
fly and tackle maker. People in the village 
said that, with a fine gut line, and an un- 
baited hook, he could land the biggest fish in 
the beck. 2 

As for tickling, he had only to put his 
hand under a flat ledge of rock, and before 
you knew where you were, a fine red speckled 
beauty would be swishing and flapping its 
head and tail among the heather. He had 
one failing. ‘ Wullie ” was immensely fond of 
whisky, probably a taste acquired in pre- 
schoolmaster days, and many were the blad- 
ders of mountain dew presented to the old 
dominie by the parents of boys who lived 
high up on the fellside, and who were seldom 
troubled by the visits of excise officers; and 
tales were current about the village, of acci- 
dents which had occurred to “ Wullie ” while 
under the influence of Bacchus. 

Beyond the fact that his wooden leg had 
sometimes to be spliced and repaired by the 
village carpenter, I knew nothing about the 
old man’s failings. Uncharitable gossip said 
that the repairs were rendered necessary by 
“Wullie’s” tumbling about while “ unco 


fou,” as the simple dales-people denomi- 
nated a carouse. 

Then times changed—‘My Lords” in 
London creuted a new race of teachers, and 
the poor old wooden-legged ex-sailor had to 
make way for a younger if not a better man. 
He did not survive his supersession long, 
for he took still more kindly to whisky. 
And within a year of giving up the keys of 
the schoolhouse, he gave up the ghost and 
was laid to rest in the quiet moorland 
churchyard. 


I. 


Mr. Gordon, a mere slip of a lad, followed 
poor old “ Wullie” as schoolmaster at Gay- 
side. That was the name of our village. 
He was fresh from college, and, although he 
looked thin and weakly, had the courage of 
alion. With some of the older folk he 
couldn’t at first get on well: he couldn’t 
take his whisky as old ‘“ Wullie” used 
to do. And the simple farmer folk said 
he gave himself“ airs.” But we lads liked 
him, not only because of his kindly ways, 
but because we knew he was as clever as he 
was kind. . 

He was a musician, and bought, along with 
some other of old ‘ Wullie’s”’ effects, the 
harmonium, which had been the dominie’s 
pride and difficulty. I said he had the 
courage of a lion. This is literally true, as 
the following incident will show. One fine 
morning in August, news came to the village 
that a large tiger belonging to a menagerie, 
which was crossing the mountains into Cum- 
berland, had escaped, and after doing con- 
siderable damage to the sheep at a little 
farm, high up in the dale, was still at large. 
That was enough for Mr. Gordon, and dis- 
missing the school for the day without the 
permission of the managers, he went to his 
lodgings and got his rifle. (He belonged to 
the dale company of the D—— volunteers.) 
Luckily he had some ball-cartridges left over 
from a previous day’s shooting, and begging 
hard Mr. Gordon granted me permission to 
accompany him. I had heard of tiger-hunt- 
ing in India, and had read the glorious book 
of the old Shekarry, but to have a chance 
of such sport in England seemed too 
good to be true. The tiger had last been 
seen near Wear Head, and towards that re- 
mote quarter Mr. Gordon and I bent our 
steps. It was a blazing hot day, and the 
heather crackled under our feet as we trod 
onit. We kept by the side of the burn or 
stream until we came on an oN shepherd 
who was crouching under the shade of a 
sheepfold. He had heard of the tiger being 
at large, and felt anything but comfortable. 
It had last been seen, so he said, in the Cat’s 
Glen, so named from the fact of the locality 
being the last place of abode of the wild cat 
in England. 

No doubt other parties were out in search 
of the tiger, but we saw none. Half an hour 
after leaving the old shepherd we came upon 
traces of the tiger. The half-devoured body 
of a sheep covered with blood lay in a water- 
course behind a boulder of rock, evidently 
where the fierce Asiatic had dragged it to 
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have a meal. Mr. Gordon, who seemed used 
to the work, began to examine the ground for 
“spoors” of the beast, evidently with suc- 
cess, for he said, ‘Come along, J——; keep 


close behind me, ard, whatever you see, don’t ~ 


bolt.” Iam afraid I was in a dreadful funk, 
and didn’t need much of an invitation to 
keep close to Mr. Gordon. 

We followed the dry bed of the stream very 
cautiously, always halting and advancing 
slowly when we came to boulder. Still no 
tiger, though the dominie was convinced he 
was not far away, as fresh traces of blood and 
wool showed themselves. 

My eyes were quicker than Mr. Gordon’s, 
for on turning a bend in the stream about a 
hundred yards ahead, I thought I saw a 
black and yellow mass glide behind a rock 
in the middle of the watercourse. I pinched 
Mr. Gordon’s arm and said, “ He’s there, 
sir!” When I said that, I felt as though I 
would give something to be back at Cragside. 
Mr. Gordon’s eyes glittered, and, looking to 
the breech of his rifle (it was an old Enfield), 
he merely answered, “ All right, J, keep 
behind me, but don’t touch me.” The don’t 
was said in a quiet but peremptory sort of 
way. which we lads had grown to appreciate. 
So I kept behind him as he stalked along 
very warily, never taking his eye off the 
boulder or his finger off the trigger. When 
within twenty yards of the rock, Mr. Gordon 
said, still looking straight in front, “ J—, 
pick up a pebble and throw it behind that 
stone.” I was always pretty expert with 
such missiles as stones, and did as directed. 

The pebble fell just immediately in the rear 
of the boulder, and must have come near its in- 
tended mark, as a fierce growl saluted our ears. 

“Another one, J——,” said Mr. Gordon, 
“and quick.” He fell on his right knee, and 
I flung another pebble. This time a big roar, 
and an immense beast came round the 
boulder, glaring at us and lashing its tail in 
a paroxysm of fury. Then a flash, a puff of 
smoke, and a loud report. The next moment 
the animal was on its side, clawing at the 
pieces of small rock and pebbles among which. 
it was rolling. 

Mr. Gordon was as leisurely in his move- 
ments as though he were in school, and 
slipping in another cartridge he soon put 
the tiger out of its misery. 

The news of Mr. Gordon’s feat spread all 
through the dales, and he became the most 
popular man in the district. The better-to- 
do dalesmen were always inviting him for a 
day’s shooting, and the company of volun- 
teers to which he belonged made him a pre- 
sentation of plate. As for the old Enfield 
which bowled big pussy over, well, I’ve got 
that, and it hangs overmystudy mantelpiece. 

Two or three years passed away, and Mr. 
Gordon, although he never complained, 
seemed to get thinner and thinner. He had 
ashort sharp cough, too, and a little bright 
red spot would come in his pale cheeks 
whenever he gota little put out. His eyes 
seemed to have acquired an unnatural bright- 
negs, and it began to be whispered that Mr. 
Gordon wasn’t long for this world. , 

There was not a lad among us who would 
not have given everything he had to see him 
well again, for we loved him. The autumn 
of 187— was very rough and boisterous, and 
the floods were often out. The Gaunless, a 
mere mountain beck in summer, became, 
after severe storms, a raging torrent, twelve 
or fourteen feet deep, tearing along in its 
course and rooting up fir-trees, which found 
scanty nutriment on the rocky slopes. 

It was early in November of the year I 
am speaking about, and a “spate” was on. 
That is a north-country word for a big flood. 
We lads were in our glory, and soon had our 
fishing-nets out. The mountain trout, during 
these “spates,” were glad to get into any 

hallow water they could find, and generally 
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made for the little streams which ran into 
the Gaunless. 

Morning school was over, and I, along with 
a dozen other boys, was baling out trout just 
above Cragside Bridge. I had often seen the 
beck in flood, but never so high as on that 
day. It had rained incessantly for two days, 
and the dark muddy waters, crested with a 
yeasty foam, were swishing within an inch 
of the arches of the bridge. 

A big tree came floating down the stream, 
its branches rolling over and over. How 
was it going to get,through the bridge? That 
was a problem that occurred toall our minds, 
and we made a rush for the structure. 


On the middle of the bridge stood Mr. 
Gordon, looking at the boiling water, asthough 
it had a strange fascination for him. One lad, 
more venturesome or inquisitive than the rest, 
climbed on the parapet to watch the tree as 
it came towards the bridge. The next moment 
he was struggling in the water, having 
overbalanced himself. Without a moment's 
hesitation, Mr. Gordon plunged after bim, 
but there was no chance for either. 

A week later, two freshly made graves were 
in our moorland churchyard, and to-day you 
may see a white marble tombstone bearing 
the legend: “He gave his life for his 
friend.” 
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SHADOWGRAPHS: 


HOW TO WORK THEM. 


By a Drawinc-Room SHOWMAN, 
Author of “ Artificial Fireworks," “ Marionette Show," “ Sand Models,” “ The Boy's Oven Diorama,” etc. 


PART It. 


F*. 8, the cat. Here the piece of cloth will 

come in useful, as in the shadow of the 
elephant. The left arm is here shown lifted 
up, the reason being to show that the elbow 
of the left arm is pressed, and as much as 
possible clinging round the wrist of the right 
arm; but from the wrist to the elbow the 
left arm must be as near as possible against 
the right arm. The head can be moved from 
one side to the other, as if the cat were 
licking itself, and the little tinger of the left 
hand can move about for the tail. This is 
a most effective figure. 


“Pic. 8. 


Fig. 9 is the rabbit. 

Fig. 10, a pair of rabbits. 

Fig. 11, the two ducks, the second and 
third fingers opening and shutting for the 
beaks. 

Fig. 12, the swan, a grand figure. as the 
arm is made to bend forward into the water, 
and then to bend back to the wing; the 
fingers of the left hand slightly opening, and 
the second and third fingers of the right 


hand forming the bill to peck into them, as 
if cleaning the wings. 

Fig. 13, the circus clown. The mouth to 
open and shut by the second and third 
fingers opening and closing. The head 
bends to and fro from the left wrist. Then 
by gradually extending the forefinger and 
closing it up again, the nose will appear to 
grow and then shorten again. 

Now we arrive at some figures which require 
more than the fingers to cast shadows. In 
these we must use pieces of cardboard cut 
out to represent hats, bonnets, etc., leaving 


Fie. 10. 


sufficient under the shape to be grasped by 
the fingers, as shown in fig. 14 and the 
following drawings. 

Fig. 14, figure of gentleman ‘walking. 
ie first and second fingers act as the 
legs. 

Fig. 15, two old gentlemen having an 
argument. The third and little fingers act 


-as the mouth, opening and closing, and the 


wrists of either arm bend backwards and 


forwards to give a nodding motion to the 
heads. 

Fig. 16, the policeman and the cook, 
with a bottle of ginger-beer, which she 
offers to him; he then takes it from her 
and drinks. The bottle is cut from a flat 
piece of card, the same as the heads, and a 
broad piece of card glued on to the back, as 
shown, with the end of the thumb stuck into 
it (by the way, all thumbs acting as hands). 
Then the thumb, or hand of the policeman, 


Zoe 
ie 
Fig. 11. 


pushing into the cardboard handle, secures 
it, and drinks. 

Fig. 17, the man with a bad toothache, 
and the dentist. The dentist to be calm 
and still, except the movement of the awful 
instrument that is to extract thetooth. This 
can be made from 8 piece of wire, and 
gtasped by bending the first joint of the 
thumb through the handle, the figure of the 
patient jumping about with pain, until at 
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last the dentist puts the instrument into 
his mouth, and then draws out the tooth. 
They then both dance off. The tooth for 
the above is cut from a piece .of card (see 
fig. 17a), and is held between the fingers 
behind the hat of the patient. Then the 
corkscrew instrument goes into the opening 
8, and it is drawn forth in sight of your audi- 
ence. The hair on these figures and those 
following is best made from thin wire bent 
inio shape, and then glued on to the card- 


board shapes. String, or tow, will also answer 
the purpose. 

Fig. 18, the angler fishing from the boat, 
the boat being moved forward, and held in 
the right hand; a strip of card is placed 
across the bottom of screen for the water ; 
@ thin stick or wire with cotton for a line; 
and a card fish at the end of line, which is 
out of sight below the water-line. The angler 
appears anxious, then jerks his rod up and 
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down, and at last pulls up the fish, and 
moves off. The fishing-rod is held on to the 
thumb by means of a small indiarubber band, 
as shown. 

Fig. 19 shows the itinerant musician, or 
you can do without the instrument and 
make him a singer. The instrument would 
be fastened on to the thumb by an india- 
rubber band, as in drawing. He is either 
made to play or sing in a dismal manner, 
when an old lady appears, and for choice 
from the window of a house (see fig. 20). 
She shakes and nods her head for him to go 
away; he takes no notice; at last, very 
enraged, she again appears at the window, 
and throws a jug of water over him, which is 
managed by having a small box—a pill-box 
would answer well—glued at the back of jug, 
and then emptying its contents of sand 
over the musician, when he makes his exit. 

From the above figures it will not be a 
difficult matter for you to invent others, 
and thus give a most amusing entertainment. 


(tHE END.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


SOW AN UNLOADED FIRZ-ARM 
‘WENT OFF. 


Iy¢ over an old number of the “Boy's Own 
I came upon some wholesome advice on the 
of pointing fire-arms at people in jest, which 
tainded me of an experience I had in India some 
seventeen Fears ago, Which may be of interest to your 
buy realers. 

Daring the last Afghan war, when the construction 
of the line of railway to the foot of the Bolan Pass was 
being pushed on with the utmost spe], the line had to 
cross u desert known as the" Pat,” which lies between 
Jucobabad on the north-western frontier, and Sibi, at 
the foot of the pass, Owing to the extreme urgency of 
“re work a large platelaving gang of over two thousand 
vet was formed to lay the ruils across the desert, the 


gang consisting mostly of Pathans, who are well 
known as one of the beat of the Afghan fighting tribes. 
These Pathans considered the opportunity to be a good 
one for striking for higher wages, and refused to come 
to work unless their demands were acceded to. How- 
ever, M—, the engineer in charge of the work, was 
not the man to give in to them, and sent in to 
Jacobabad for fresh men to take their places, Upon 
this the Pathans threatened to attack the camp of 
the European officials who were engaged on the work, 
and the matter began tolook ecrious. But M—— stuck 
to, his guns, and sent in to Jacobabad for a military 
guard. A company of infantry and a squadron or 
two of the Sindh Horse were promptly despatched to his 
assistance, and the few of us young civilians who were 
encamped in Jacobabad went out, armed with our 
brand-new revolvers, in a material train, to see the fun. 


‘We were most of us just outfrom home and from school 
with our new outfit, and for the time being our intevest 
was diverted from our sporting rifles and fowling-pieces, 
and centred in our revolvers, which until then had come 
to be regarded as rather useless ornaments. 

‘The Pathans thought better of it, and the threatened. 
attack did not come off, but resolved itself into a con- 
vivial gathering of all the Europeans in M——'s tent. 
One of those present had a Golt's self-extracting six- 
chamber revolver, which was lying on the table. Siheac 
‘weapons are common enough now, but at that time 
they were a novelty, and this weapon excited some 
interest. It was taken up and examined and passed on 
from one to another. In examining an unloaded 
revolver, I think nine people in every ten will act in 
the sume way—that ig, they will open the breech first, 
perhaps, to see if it is unloaded and to examine the 


action, and after closing it again will alternately 
“map” the weapon once or twice and then givé a turn 
or two with the fingers to the revolving breech piece. 
There seems to be a sort of fascination in turning the 
breech piece with the fingers, which in this cuse proved 
providential. When it came to the turn of some one who 
was sitting on the opposite side of the table to myself, 
my notice was attracted by some one else exclaiming, 
“T say! Take care that thing is not loaded, or you 
will be putting a bullet intoC——.” I looked’ up and 
saw that the weapon was carelessly pointed at me; 
but the owner remarked, “ It is all right, there are the 
cartridges lying on the table.” I remember distinctly 
looking towards the spot indicated und counting all six 
cartridges. As there were no other pistols or cartridges 
lying on the table, this was sufficiently conclusive evi- 

fence, and I thought no more about the matter. The 
pistol was passed on to the next man, who after 
examining it, pointed it upwards and began snapping 
it; at the third or fourth snap there was a report, the 
lamp was extinguished by the concussion, and dark- 
ness and silence followed, broken at last by a voice 
with a rich Irish brogue, “I say, is anyone killed 7" 
The burst of laughter which followed broke the spell ; a 
match was lighted, and everyone was found to be 
alive and whole, though it was agreed that I had hada 
“ narrow shave.” 

An investigation of course followed, as it was only a 
minute before the occurrence that the attention of the 
whole company had been called to the fact that the 
pistol was unloaded. There were the six cartridges 
lying together on the table, just as they had been lying 
when the owner pointed them out. How the seventh 
cartridge had managed to introduce itself into the 
affair was never explained. The owner, who was the 
only one who had cartridges to At this weapon, could 
not remember having handled any cartridges except 
the six he thought he had extracted and laid on the 
table, and he was still wearing his ammunition pouch 
on his person. The double coincidence was remarkable ; 
not only bad the seventh cartridge found its way on 
to the table to convince the company that the pistol 
was unloaded, but the one cartridge which had been 
inadvertently left in the weapon must, by good luck, 
have been turned with the fingers past the barrel over 
and over again, during the frequent examinations 
which the weapon had undergone. Considering this 
strong evidence that the latter was unloaded, it is 
almost permissible to quote this as an instance of how 
even an unloaded weapon can go off. 

Never point weapons at people even when you are 
sure that they are unloaded. 
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SEIING. — See page 233. 


Amoya the many winter amusements indulged in 
in Norway, Skiing or snow-skating is considered to be 
the great national sport. Our illustration represents 
a skiing-race down one of the many mountain courses, 
where the surface of the snow becomes hardened 
through constant traffic. 

The snow-shoes used are made of very hand wood, 
and are from eight to twelve feet long, aud only about 
tix inches wide, differing thereby from the Canadian 
snow-shoe, which {s broad, light, and very much shorter 
than the first-mentioned, being used only on freshly 
failen snow, and also capable of supporting a greater 


weight. 


THE LIFEBOAT. 


“Nermmen is there salvation in any other ; for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.”—Acts fv. 12. 

Here ts our only hoy Not clinging to some 
miserable planks of self-rigbtecousness, but to Him who 
is revealed as the refuge from the storm and the 
covert from the tempest. These floating spars of 
creatare-merit may seem well enough to trust to now, 
but they will be found to be wretched props, “ refuges 
of lies,” on that great and terrible day which is to try 
every man’s work and refuge of what sort it is. Christ 
isthe very Saviour I need. As God, He is mighty to 
save ; as man, He is mighty to pity and compassionate. 
He is exalted on His throne “to give repentance to his 
people, and the remission of sina”— Rev. Jas. McDuff. 
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CHRIST’S YOKE. 


Crmust’s yoke {s easy, and His commandments are 
not grievous—not because He lowers the standard of 
sty, bat becanse He alters the motives which enjoin 
stand gives the power to do them. Christ's yoke is 
1added with love, and His burden is light, because, as 
St. Bernard says, it carries the man who carries it.—Dr. 


Sfaclaren, 


BOYS WISHING TO GO TO SEA. 


Mr. H. Bristow WALLES, the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Refages and Training Ships, 164 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.c., writes to us as follows : 

“The Committee of the Arethusa and Chichester 
Training Ships, Greenhithe, Kent, will be grateful if 
you will allow them to state, through the medium of 
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your columns, that there are vacancies on board these 
ships for poor boys uf good character who wish to go 
to sea, The vacaucies arise because so many lads have 
recently been sent into the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine. Mission workers and school teachers, as well 
as the clergy and ministers of all denominations, may 
be thankful to hear of these openings for aspiring 
young sailors of good character, and are particularly 
asked to note that the Arethusa and Chichester are not 
Reformatories. The ages should be between 14 and 154, 
and applications may be addressed to me, as above, at 
which address also ] interview candidates every morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Drawing and pac tara | Competi- 
tion —‘“‘The Sandwich Man.” 


OF page 447 of our last volume we gave a 

drawing of a ‘Sandwich Man,” and 
offered a prize of 10s. 6d. for the best back 
view of that worthy; and also a second prize 
of like amount for the best advertisement of 
the B.O.P. placed on the board. The compe- 
tition was to be open to all regular readers 
equally. 

A large number of our readers took part, 
and much of the work was so promising that 
we have extended the prizes, as under. We 
will give, next week, on page 256, reduced 
reproductions of some of the drawings. Here 
is our award: 


First Prizes—10s. 6d. 


Epwin L. Lees, The Limes, Hanwell, w. 
JouN R, BURGESS, 46 Acacia Road, St. John's Wood, 
Xx.W. 


Extra Prizes.—6s. each, 


WILtIaM BRIDGE, 26 George Street, Oxford. 
G.C. Pust, 51 Stanley Street, Queen's Road, Batter- 


CERTIFICATES. 
(Names are arranged in order of merit.) 


Richard N. Hodder, 10 Redumick Place, Penzance ; 
Carl H. Thrift, 78 Alleyn Road, West Dulwich, s.R. ; 
Robert Hendrie, 2 Primrose Street, Leith ; C. E. Free- 
man, Palmer's Mour Farm, Iver, Bucks; Perey F. 
James, 202 Portway, West Ham, &.; Sydney Vernon 
Prentis, 47 Green Road, Southsea, Hants ; James Arthur 
Sykes," Rockleigh, Paddock, Huddersfield; Ernest 
French, 331 High Holborn, w.c. ; Alexauder Griseson 
Shirreff, 13 Trinity Square, Tower Hill, F.c.; Hilda 
Greaves, Bank House, Ecclesfield, nr. Sheffield ; John 
Robert Johnson, 1 Romilly Street, South Shields; 
Reginald F. A. Fairfoot, Allanwater, Greenhill Park, 
Harlesden ; Fred Beautement, 60 Park Road, Hull, 
Yorkshire; Arthur C. Barker, Sunbury Villa, Sidcup 
Hill, Kent’; Henry G. Tempest, Douglas Place, Dun- 
dalk, Ireland ; Richard Smith, 8 St. George's Place, 
Canterbury; A. C. Pelly, The Priory, Marlborough, 
Wilts ; C.A. Chapman, 47 Bonnington Square, South 
Lambeth, 8.w.; Bandsman A. Safferty, 2nd Middleeex 
Regiment, Coloba Barracks, Bombay, India ; F. Barnes, 
7 New Road, Southern Hill, Reading; W. Rumble, 6 
William Street, Hartlepool, Durham; Arthur Olley, 
County Schools, Berwyn Street, Llangollen, X.w.; John 
Turton, 7 Greenwood Terrace, Boundry Road, Everton, 
Liverpool; W. W. Stallworthy, 87 Clapham Road, 
London, #.w.: F. T. Hamilton, 4 Priory Road, Kew, 
Surrey ; Edward Tweed, Manningtree ; H. Morgan, 48 
Falmouth Road, Great Dover Street, 3.8; Alice M. 
Preston, 123 London Road, Leicester ; A. E. MacGowan, 
19 Easton Street, Cliftonville, Belfast ; Frank Arthur 
Chapman, Wookey Hole, Wells, Somerset; Gustav 
Ward, 9 Brekley Street, Pitemoor, Sheffield; C. T. 
Greenhow, 6 Eslington Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
John Sievwright, 4 Alexandra Street, St. Partick, 
Glasgow ; Maurice Goodrick, 36 Wellesley Road, Great 
Yarmouth ; Reginald Whittaker, 109 Katherine Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs; Grace C. Begbie, Horton 
Rectory, Chipping Sodbury, Glos.; J. J. W. Eaton, 
103 London Road, Clapton, ¥.5.; Ernest Martin May, 
20 Northwood Road, Archway Road, Highgate, N.; 
Walter Gooder, High Street, Horbury, Yorks: W. Mac- 
donald, Battledean Road, Highbury, N.; Herbert N. 
Dean, '30 York Road, Seacombe, Cheshire; Ernest 
Hudson, Brook Cottages, Little Eaton, nr. Derby. 
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THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 
ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC (see page 223). 


RICH—POOR. 


ROMP 
IU O-reverse of "0 UI” 
COCKATOO 
HOUR 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 454. 
By G. HumE. 


5 


This celf-mate, a first prize-winner from “ Brighton 
Society,” will delight our solvers, for the combinations 
in it are as beautiful as those in direct problems, and 
it is now nearly two years that we have not published 
a stratagem of this class. 


HALMA. 


Game No. 5, being game No. 2 of the Hopping 
Halma, Game No. 1 appeared on page 622 in June, 
1696, and the first hopping game in our last chess 
column, where explanations are given. 


BLACK. WHITE. 
J, E, SANDENS, G. W. SANDERS. 
1. plé—m13 al—d4 (a) 
2. 1is—n2 el—e5 
3, n16— kl dl—f6 
4. ml4—jl0 ol—g7 
5. o14—19 e2—014 (6) 
6. nl3—e2 3—n15, 
7. N6—al bl—nl3 
8. 018—b1 c2—013 (c) 
9. m1é6—c2 of—ml4 
10. n16—el b3—115 
TL, pl2—b3 ab—pl2 (d) 
12, pl3—a5 a2—o4 
18. 016—ol bs—ol6 
14. pl4—b5 oad 
15, pl5—m12 a4—pl4 
3G, o15—d3 a3—ol5 
17, nl4—o4 a2—h7 (e) 
18, ml2—a4 (f) b4—pl5 (9) 
19, m15—b4 b2—n14 
m13—nl12 (A) c3—ml13 
. 012—m12 gi—c3 
nl2—e4 d2—g7 
23, ml2—a3 o15—m15 
24, 12—b2 h7—112 (4) 
25, k11—d2 c3—kll 
26. j10—h8 7—j10 
27. 19—g7 ic—io 
28, h8—f6 d4—h8 
29. g7—d4 eb—ol8 
30, a4—eB (j) h8—ol5 
31. e—ad i9_p1s 
32, {6—03 jlo—ni6 
kll—m16 


33, eb—a2 
34, d4—al (£). 
Norss. 


(a) Both players begin with a diagonal hop, for 
they consider this the best opening. 

(>) An early advance into the opponent's goal. 

(e) This move is more puzzling than the others, and 
fs explained by ihese eight hope : c2, c5, e3, cl, ai, h8, 
plé,t16, 013. | 

(d) Stopping ais opponent from moving m16 to pl2, 
and 80 on. 

(e) 02, a5, £5, £7, b7. 

(SF) mI, k12, £10, i10, 18, g6, e6, ef, a4. 

(g) Again by zigzag moves, 

(h) This man is placed back to help o!2. 

(i) This is a peculiarly pretty move, because the man 
is going back to al, and then forward to 112. 

(J) 5 is a good place for this man, making room for 
e4, and helping {6 to advance. 

(é) Black has won. White requires the moves 112 
116, and m13—p16. In our last game the second 
player won, being only one move before his opponent. 


aN 
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3 CORRESPONDENC 


J.D. D. (Orickhowel!).—You cannot do better than 
follow the instructions given from time to time in 
these columns on physical training. 


CHILBLAINS (R. E. N.).—Causel by weakness of the 
circulation, andcold. Internally a citrate of ironand 
quinine mixture. (iood food. Exercise. Paint with 
iodine and laudanum, or soap liniment, Warm dry 
stockings, 

Diasectiox (P. C. W.).—No such book ; but one on 
Comparative Anatomy—any publisher—might suit. 
Churchill, London, publishes such books. 


Nor Wrut (Nemo).—You may thank God you have 
conquered the fatal habit. Just try to strengtlien 
yourself by good food and plenty of exercise. The 
cold sponge bath every morning, and now and then an 
iron mixture. 


Doves gre, (Inquirer).—1. Turtles. 2, Far too small a 
cage. 3. 6-Ib. dumb-bells much too heavy for boy of 
fifteen. Try 24 or 3 lb. at most. 


Stren IN THE Sipe (8. A. T.).—1. A kind of muscular 
cramp. 9. Preventel by getting slowly and surely 
into better form. 3. No. 


Buytne A Poxy (F. H. F.).—You should have some 
friend neat the place where you purchase. Dartmoor, 
Welsh, or Shetland. If you buy unbroken, it is of 
course cheaper. 
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A Scniy Cat (F. W.).—We have had one just like 
yours, We fed him well and treated him with 
great kindness, and he is now a feline angel | 


Nexvovexess (P. 8. K.).—It is something more than 
mere nervousness, or you would not lose flesh. We 
earnestly advise you to be examined by # qualitied 
physician. Lungs or kidney may be wrong. No, the 
electric belts are no manner of use. 


Rand Others).—We have already 
had papers on Guinea Pigs, and donot care to repeat 
at present. Go in for them properly if you do go, 
and buy that Httle book on the subject published by 
Mr. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, London, 


Dome-BELLs (Bfuscle)—1. Certainly, a 4-1b, dumb- 
bell is heavy enough for even you. 3. You won't 
want heavier for a coupleof years, 3. We think this 
would be needless, though ‘you may inerease by a 
pound. 


S. & R, and many Others.—Sometimes to a certain ex- 
tent it is natural, but only in very strong lads. If 
there has been any evil habit the consequence is bad. 
Take all possible outdoor exercise, 


Suicut STUTTERING (W. M.).—You must do every- 
thing in your power by exercise, fresh air and good 
food, not to mention the cold bath, to get over the 
nervousness, and take time to speak. 


Bovina MaGriz (H. S, W.).—Try in the “ Exchange and 
Mart,” to be obtained at the bookstalls. 


PLIABLE SkINS (Pelt).—Anoint with oil and rub 
hard. 


Mice (Ch, A.).—No such exhibition. There is a little 
book on fancy mice published by Mr. Upcott Gill, of 
the Strand, London. 

Pigeon’s Eyg (F. R.).—Fear this will be too late todo 
any good. A lotion of three or four grains of alum 
to an ounce of water. 


Doms-BRLLs (C. L.).—No ; after the bath, to restore re- 
action. 


Porsts oF Bregps (Bantam Keeper).—Space far too 
valuable and limited to give points of animals here. 
Consult a book. 


CROOKED FixaEr (Young Reader).—Yes ; by operation. 
Consult a hospital sargeon, 

Too DELICATE A QuEsTion (W. P.C.).--Couldn’t say, 
without examination. Consult a good physician. 


NATORALIST.-—1. The articles on Waterton’s method of 

preserving birds, etc., were in the fifth volume, and 

ve been long out of print. They are not included 

in our “Indoor Games.” 2. You had better clean the 

gun with paraffin, and keep it from rust by coating it 
with vaseline. Vaseline is petroleum jelly. 
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“FOUND.” 


[Some of our Readers’ notions as to how the boy “ Lost” on page 447 of our last volume, looked when “ Found” !) 


2. By J. R. BURGESS. 
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NIC REVEL; OR, A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 
ALLIGATOR LAND. 
By G. Manvinte Fexn, Author of “ Ydoll Qwyn,” “ The Silver Caton,” ete. ete. (With Illustrations by ALrrep PEazsz,) 


“The whip fell across Humpy’s shoulders,” 
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CHAPTER XVI. —HUMAN CATTLE. 


soe prisoners had been sitting in the 

dark warehouse place for some hours, 
Nic slecping soundly and Pete watching 
and listening to his companions in mis- 
fortune, judging from their behaviour that 
he was to be treated as an outcast, but 
caring little, for he was conscious of 
having been true to them in their nefar- 
ious doings. 

“Let them think what they like,” he 
said to himself. ‘ Humpy has got that 
into their heads, and if I talk to them for 
a week they won't believe me.” 

Then he began to muse upon the sub- 
ject which forms seven-eighths of a 
prisoner's thoughts, how he and Nic were 
to escape, and whether it would be pos- 
sible to get to a boat and float down the 
river of which they had had a glimpse, 
and of which he had heard his com- 
panions speaking, when all at once 
there was the deep heavy barking of a 
dog, followed by that of two more, and as 
he listened it came nearer and nearer, in 
company with the shuffling of feet. Voices 
were heard too; and directly after, there 
was a loud shuttling sound and a deep 
growling, as the dogs they had heard thrust 
their noses under the big door, tore at it, 
and bayed savagely, till a fierce voice 
roared— 

“Come here! Lie down!” and there 
was a crack of a whip, and a sharp yelp, 
indicating that one of the dogs had received 
a blow. 

Soon after, there was the sharp rattle ofa 
big key in the lock, the bolt snapped back, 
and the door was thrown open, to fill the 
place with the glow of the afternoon sun- 
shine; and three great hounds bounded 
in, to rush at once for the prisoners and 
begin snufting at them, growling loudly 
the while. 

“ Call those dogs off, Saunders,” said a 
stern voice, as the entrance was darkened 
by the figures of a group of men. 

“In a moment,” was the reply, made 
by a tall active-looking man. ‘They 
only want to know the new hands, and 
their flavour. Here: down, boys.” 

The speaker accompanied his order 
with a sharp crack of the whip, and the 
dogs came back unwillingly from the 
groups seated on the floor. 

“Take care,” said the first.speaker ; 
“ that man has a knife.” 

Pete turned sharply, to see that a knife- 
blade was gleaming in Humpy Dee's 
hand. 

“ Knife, has he?” said the man ad- 
dressed as Saunders, and he stepped for- 
ward to where Humpy was crouching 
down. 

“Give me that knife,” he said sharply. 

“T don’t want to be eat by dogs,” said 
Humpy, in a low, surly tone. 

“Give me that knife,’ was reiterated 
sternly, “or I set the dogs to hold you 
while I take it away.” 

Humpy hesitated for a moment and 
glared in the speaker’s eyes; but he read 
there a power which was too much for 
him, and he closed the blade with a snap, 
and slowly held it up. 

The man snatched it from him with his 
left hand, and the next instant there was 
@ sharp whish through the air and a lond 
crack, as the lash of the whip fell across 
Humpy’s shoulder, making him utter a 
yell of rage. 
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“ Saunders, Saunders!"’ said the first 
speaker reproachfully. 

« All right, Master Groves, I know what 
I'm about,” said the man_ sharply. 
“That fellow was armed with a knifo 
which he must have stolen from one of 
the sailors; and he was ready to use it. 
The sooner a savage brute like that is 
taught his position here, the better 
for him. You have done your part 
and handed the prisoners over to me, so 
please don’t interfere.” 

The first speaker shrugged his 
shoulders, and turned to a couple of men 
who were carrying a basket and a great 
pitcher, while Saunders went on sharply : 

“You hear what I am saying, my lads, 
so understand this: You have been sent 
out here from your country because you 
were not fit to stay there; and you will 
have to serve now up at your proprietor’s 
plantation. Behave yourselves, and you 
will be well fed, and fairly treated over- 
your work; but I warn you that we stand 
no nonsense here. The law gives us power 
to treat vou as you deserve. Our lives 
are sacred —yours are not; which means, 
as Mr. Groves here will tell you, that if 
you venture to attack anyone you will be 
shot down at sight, while I may as well 
tell you now that we shall fire at any 
man who attempts to escape.” 

Pete’s heart gave a throb, and his hand 
glided slowly to Nic’s and held it tightly. 

“When you get up to the plantation 
you will see for yourselves that you 
cannot get away, for you will have gaolers 
there always ready to watch you or 
hunt you down. There are three of them,” 
he continued, pointing to the dogs which 
couched on the warehouse floor, panting, 
with theirlong red tongues out, and curled 
up at the ends, 

At the man’s gesture the sagacious 
animals sprang up and gazed eagerly in 
their master’s face. 

“ Not now, boys ; liedown. Ah, what's 
that ?”” he cried sharply, and the dogs 
made a movement as if to rush at the 
prisoners, for Humpy leaned sideways 
and whispered to his nearest companion— 

“More ways than one o’ killing a dog.” 

“ Talking about the dogs,” said Humpy 
surlily. 

“You are making yourself a marked 
man, my friend. Take care. Who are 
these—the two who have been in hospital, 
Master Groves?” 

“T suppose so,” was the reply. 

“What's the matter with you?" said 
the overseer, for such he proved to be, ad- 
dressing Pete. ‘Jump up.” 

Pete rose quickly. 

“Was cut down, sir,” said Pete; “ but 
I'm getting better fast now.” 

“Good job for you. Now you, sir; 
wake up.” 

The overseer raised the whip he held, 
to make a flick at Nic as he lay soundly 
asleep, but Pete stepped forward to save 
his companion, and in bending over him 
received the slight cut himself without 
flinching, though the lash made him feel 
as if he had been stung. 

“He has been almost dead, sir,” said 
Pete eagerly; “but he’s getting better 
now fast. Hasn't got his senses, 
though.” 

“Wake him up then,” said the overseer 
sharply; ‘and you can get your meal 
now. Now, my lads, bring that stuff here 
and serve it out.” 


aper. 


Pete obeyed the order given, and began 
by gently sbaking Nic, who made no sign, 
so the man shook him again more firmly, 
starting violently the next moment, for, 
unnoticed, one of the great hounds had 
approached him and lowered its muzzle 
to sniff at his prostrate companion. 

Pete's first instinctive idea was to 
strike fiercely at the savage-looking intru- 
der, but fortunately he held his hand and 
bent over his companion wonderingly. 
and hardly able to believe what he saw; 
for as the dog nuzzled about Nic’s face, 
the young man, partly aroused by the 
shaking, opened his eyes, looked vacantly- 
about for some moments, and then, 
as if his intellectual powers were return- 
ing, he smiled at the dog, the anima} 
stopping short and staring down at him 
closely. 

=, Well, old fellow,” he said gently ; 5 
“ whose dog are you?” 

Pete looked up sharply, and saw that 
everyone’s attention was centred on the 
basket and pitcher, two men serving 
out the provisions, and their two superiors 
looking on. 

Then he glanced back again, to see in 
horror that Nic had raised his hand to the 
dog's muzzle and followed that up by tak- 
ing hold of, and passing the animal’s long 
soft cars through his hand. 

Pete would have seized the dog, but he 
felt paralysed by the thought that if he 
interfered he might make matters worse ; 
and then his heart seemed to rise in his 
throat, for the great hound uttered a deep 
short bark, which had the effect of bringing 
the others to its side. 

“Quiet, you sirs!”’ cried their master, 
but he did not turn his head, and the three 
dogs now pressed round Nic, the first 
planting his fore paws on the young man’s 
chest, blinking at him with his jaws apart 
and the long red tongue playing and 
quivering between the sets of keen milk- 
white teeth, evidently liking the caresses 
it received, and of which the other two 
appeared to be jealous, for they suddenly 
began to whimper; and then the first 
threw up its head, and all three broke into 
a loud baying. 

“Quiet there!’ roared the overseer, 
and he turned sharply now, saw what had 
taken place, and came back cracking his 
whip. “Ah!" he shouted. “Get back ! 
How dare you!” 

The dogs growled, stood fast, and barked 
at him loudly. 

“Good boys, then!” cried Saunders. 
“ Yes, it’s all right; you’ve found him. 
There, that will do.” 

The dogs began to leap and bound about 
we place, while their master turned to 

‘ete. 

“Why didn’t you call me?” he said. 
“Have they bitten him?” 

“No: haven’t hurt him at all,” said 
Pete quietly. 

“Lucky for him,” said the man. 
“There, you see what they’re like, and 
know what you have to expect. 
What ?”” 

“T said are they your dogs, sir?” 

Pete stared, for it was Nic who spoke, 
perfectly calmly, though in a feeble voice. 

“Yes,” replied Saunders; “ why ? ’” 

“T could not hel; admiring them. 
They are magnificent beasts.” 

“Tam glad you like them,” said the over- 
seer, with a mocking laugh, and he turned 
and strode away, to order the men to take 


some of the food they had brought to the 
other two prisoners, leaving Nic gazing 
after him. 

“Rather brusque,’ he said, half to 
himself, and then he passed his hand over 
his eyes, drew a long, deep, restful breaih, 
and turned over as if to go tosleep again ; 
but he started up on his elbow instead, as 
he encountered Pete's face, and a look of 
horror and dislike contracted his own. 

“ You here ?”’ he said wonderingly. 

“Hush! Don't speak aloud, dear lad,” 
whispered Pete excitedly. 

“ Dear lad ?”” 

“Master Nic Revel, then. You haven't 
quite come to yet. You don’t remember. 
You were took bad again after being bad 
once—when you asked me questions 
aboard ship, and I had to tell you.” 

“ Taken bad—aboard ship?” faltered 
Nic. 

“Here you are; catch hold,” said a 
voice close to them ; and one of the men 
threw each half a small loaf, while his 
companion filled a tin mug that must have 
held about a gill, and offered it to Nic. 

The young man had let the great piece 
of bread fall into his lap, but the gurgling 
sound of the water falling into the mug 
seemed to rouse a latent feeling of intense 
thirst, and he raised himself more, took 
the vessel with both hands, and half 
drained it, rested for a few moments, 
panting, and then drank the rest, before 
fanding the tin back with a sigh of con- 


t. 

“No, no; hold it,” said the man 
sharply, and Nic had to retain it in 
his trembling hands while it was refilled. 

“ There, give it to your mate,” said the 
water-bearer. 

The two young men’s eyes met over 
the vessel in silence, Nic’s full of angry 
dislike, Pete’s with an appealing depre- 
cating look which did not soften Nic’s in 
the least. 

“Well, why don’t you take it?” said 
the man with the pitcher. 

“Don’t seem to kinder want it now,” 
replied Pete hoarsely. 

“Drink it, man, and don’t be a fool. 
You'll be glad of it long before you get 
there. Sun's hot yet, and the water's 
salt for miles, and then for far enough 
brackish.” 

Nic looked at the speaker wonderingly, 
for the blank feeling seemed to be coming 
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with the forerunner of the peculiar sensa- 
tion of confusion which had troubled him 
before, and he looked from one to the 
other as if for help, while Pete took the 
mug and drained it; but he contented 
himself with slipping his bread inside the 
‘breast of his shirt, and stood looking down 
at Nic, whose lips parted to speak, though 
no words came. 

“Seem decent sort of fellows,” said the 
water-bearer, as he turned-off towards the 
door with his companion ; and the dogs 
rose to follow them, sniffing at the basket. 

“Yes, poor beggars!’? said the other. 
“ Whatever they’ve been up to in the old 
country, they’ve got to pay pretty dearly 
for it now.” F 

Nic’s hearing was acute enough by tlus 
time, and he heard every word. 

“ Here, you,” he gasped painfully. “Call 
them back.” 

“What for, Master Nic? ” said Pete in 
an appealing whisper. ‘‘ Don’t: youmustn't 
now. Ask me for what you want.” 

“I want to know what all this means," 
panted the young man. “ Why am I 
here ?—what place is this ? I’m not——1 
will know.” 

“No, no, don’t ask now, Master Nic,” 
whispered Pete. ‘ You aren’t tit to know 
now. I’m with you, my lad, and I swear 
I won't forzake ye.” 

“You—you will not forsake me?” 
said Nic, with a look of horror. 

“Never, my lad, while I’ve got a drop 
o’ blood in my veins. Don't—don’t look 
at me like that. It warn’t all my fault. 
Wait a bit, and I'll tell you everything, 
and help iyou to escape back to the old 
country.” 

“Vo the old country!’ whispered Nic, 
whose voico was feeble again from 


weakness. ‘ Where are we then?” 
“ Amerikec—among the plantations, 
they zay.”” 


“But—but why ?—The plantations ? 
What does it mean ?” 

“ Work,"’ said Saunders, who had come 
up behind them. “ Now then, look sharp, 
and eat your bread. You'll get no more 
till to-morrow morning, and in less than 
half an hour we shall start.” 

“Start?” cricd Nic huskily, as he 
clapped his hands to his head and pressed 
hard, as if he felt that if he did not hold 
on tightly his reason would glide away 
again. 


MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 
By Haroup Avery, 
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“Yes, man, start,” said Saunders. 
“Can you two fellows row?" 

“He can’t, zir; he’s too weak,’ cried 
Pete eagerly, and the overseer’s face con- 
tracted, ‘but Ican. Lest man here with 
an car. I can pull, zir, enough for 
two.” . 

“I'll put you to the proof before you 
sleep,” said the overseer sharply. “‘ Now, 
Mr. Groves, I’m at your service. I sup- 
pose I have some papers to sign.” 

“Yes,” said the agent, and he led the 
way, while the overseer followed, placin; 
a whistle to his lips, and blowing a shril 
note, which was answered by a deep bay- 
ing from the dogs. 

* Escape!" muttered Nic 
“ plantations? Why, I shall 
shive!” 5 

“No, no, my lad; don’t take it like 
that. I'll help you to get away.” 

“Will ye?’’ growled Humpy Dee, 
coming towards them holding his fetters 
fast. “Then I tells that chap next time he 
comes. I splits on you as you splits on 
we, so look out, I say, both of you: look 
out!” 

“It’s a lic, Master Nic—a lie,” cried 
Pete fiercely. “I swear to you, I never 


wildly ; 
be a 


Pete caught at the young man’s arm as 
he spoke, and then loosened it with a 
groan, for with a look of revulsion Nic 
cried hoarsely : 

“Don’t touch me ; don’t come near me. 
Wretch—villain! This is all your cruel 
work.” 

“ And so say we, my fine fellow,” cried) 
Humpy Dee, whose eyes sparkled with. 
malignant joy. “His doing, every bit, . 
‘cept what you put in, and for that you've 
got to take your share the same as us. 
And all because a few poor fellows wanted 
a bit o’ salmon. Hor, hor, hor! I say, 
take it coolly. Noone won't believe ye, 
and you may think yourself lucky to get . 
off 80 well.” 

Nic turned from the man with a look 
of disgust, and sat up, resting his throb- 
bing head in his hands; while, as Humpy 
Dee clanked back to his companions, whist- 
ling as he went, Pete threw himeelf upon 
the floor, watching him, with hie hande 
opening and shutting in a strange way, a8 
if they were eager to seize the brutal 
ruftinn by the throat. 

(To te continued.) 
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“7 wren, ‘ Hawk-Eye,’ and your ear shall 

drink no lies.” The “ Scout” had got 
mut of bed rather late, and was washing 
foriously at one of the basins, sending 
thowers of water in all directions. He only 
¢runted. 

“Listen, ‘Hawk-eye!’ repeated Mobsley, 
a: he prepared to go downstairs. ‘The 
Joneses no more cribbed that ruby than you 
orl.” 

Until late on the previous evening, and 


(Mustrated by SipNey H. Sime.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—FINDING THE IDOL’S EYE. 


again when the getting-up bell woke us in the 
morning, the theft of the idol’s eye had been 
the chief topic of conversation; each one of 
us had some different theory to suggest ; and 
suspicion had fallen on nearly everybody 
in turn, including Miss Trigg and Mr. 
Soper. 

“Well, all I know is, I didn’t crib it,” 
spluttered Fraser. “I believe myself it wus 
one of the day boys. Spring’ll never see it 
again—at least, that’s my opinion ; and if you 


can spot the thief, ‘Chingachgook,’ wh 
you'll be acleverer chap than you'look.” "And 
80 saying, the speaker his shirt on 
wrong side in front, and Mobsley and I burried 
off downstairs. 

The conversation in the schoolroom turned 
on the same subject. Bowden thought he 
remembered that Slade had been kept in to 
do some sums, and suggested that he might 
have opened Spring’s desk and made off with 
the treasure. At a quarter to nine, when the 
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day boys began to arrive, the whole story had 
to be gone through again, and the new comers, 
naturally resenting the insinuation that one 
of their number was the culprit, declared that 
it must have been a boarder. 

“It was young Jones’ knife, and young 
Jones must have done it,” they said; and 
this renhark, made first in an off-hand manner 
by Marsden, became, at length, the general 
verdict. 

“Romulus” was furious; hitherto he had 
always been prepared to join forces with any- 
one who had a quarrel with his brother, but 
now he was ready to fall on all those who 
dared to charge “Remus” with the theft ; 
.and, indeed, in the short space of time before 
the school bell rang, he brought off two 
fights, and was making active preparations 
for a third. This last encounter, however, 
was destined never to take place, for before 
the eleven o’clock interval something was 
discovered which put an entirely different 
-complexion on the case, and caused the honour 
of John Jones to be no longer called in question. 
As might have been expected, the person 
who made this important “find” was the 
sagacious “ Chingachgook”; and the manner 
in which it came about was as follows: 

In Latin lesson, the “Grew. Serpent's” 
nose began bleeding, and Mr. Soper gave him 
leave to go upstairs to fetch a fresh hand- 
kerchief. 

.“I say,” whispered Gale, as he passed 
. 


“Washing furiously.” 


along the back of the form; bring down my 
stamp album; it’s in one of the little top 
drawers in our room.” ‘ 

' Mobsley went upstairs, doctored his nose 
with ‘the doorkey, loitered abont until he 
thought the work would be changed (as he 
was shaky in his: Cwsar), and then went 
across to the other room. There were two 
dressing-tables; he pulled out one of the 
small top drawers, but the collars and hand- 
kerchiefs in it were marked Bowden. In 
attempting to push the drawer back again, he 
found it had stuck; after trying it several 
times he pulled it right out, and stooped 
down to fit it more carefully into ite place. 
‘As he did so, his eye caught sight of a small 
object lying right at the back of the opening. 
It was a fusee-box. 

Between the end of the drawer and the 
back board of the framework was a small 
space ; in this the little box might have lain 
unfound for any length of time. Mobsley 
drew it out; it contained half a dozen fusees 
and a little screw of paper. He unrolled the 
latter, and his jaw dropped.... It was 
“ Gentle Spring’s ” ruby! 

. But the idol’s eye was not the sole cause 
of Mobsley’s astonishment. He rammed the 
:drawer back in its place, and drew the small 
tin matchbox from his waistooat pocket. The 
:tusees which exploded our fireworks had 
been double-headed, with red wooden 
¢gtioks, and now, as he once more examined 
.theiz charred remains, Mobsley found them 
storbe in every. way exactly similar to those 
be had just discovered. 
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Latin had been changed for French, and 
French for dictation, and the long hand of 
the schoolroom clock was approaching eleven 
o'clock. 

“ Silence! cried Mr. Medlar, thumping 
his desk. “If this noise and inattention 


“* Silence !"" 


continue, you shall all remain at your places 
for half an hour after school.” 

The rebuke was certainly not unmerited, 
for ever since Mobsley’s return from upstairs, 
a mysterious agitation had been spreading 
throughout the assembly. Notes had been 
flipped from one desk to another; excited 
remarks had been exchanged in hurried 
whispers; and Wood managed to get the 
word idol into his dictation, though the piece 
read out by Mr. Soper had nothing to do with 
the heathen. 

Soon the whole place was in a ferment. I¢ 
was very evident that something was going to 
happen, and we were not left very long in 
doubt as to what that something would be, 
for, as the crowd surged out into the yard for 
the usual recess, Marsden cried out “ Seize 
him!” and violent hands were laid on 
Bowden. 
= “Collar Simpsonas well,” cried ‘ Romulus.” 
“ They’re both in the same boat.” 

‘The two cronies were promptly surrounded, 
and in spite of their threats and expostulations 
beated along the path leading to the play- 

und. 

Fifteen minutes is only a short space of 


“Violent hands were laid on Bowden.” 


time, but a good deal can be accomplished in 
it when people-are.in earnest. 

“ What shall we do with them ?” inquired 
Marsden. 

“A triall. A trial!” shouted a dozen 
voices; and a space was cleared to represent 
@ court. 

Looking back from a “ grown-up” point 
of view at the evenis.of that period, one is in- 
clined to think them funny, and even trivial ; 
but at the time I know some of them seemed 
solemn enough, and among -others, this 
arraignment of Bowden and Simpson made 
such an impression on my mind that I have 
remembered every detail to the present day. 


The back of the iron seat was our “ bench,” 
and Fraser, Marsden, and Jellicoe mounted it 
as judges. The last-named was our head- 
boy ; he was a mild, short-sighted youth, who 
wore spectacles; and was altogether useless 
and out of place in his present situation, but 
had been forced into it in order to give a 
proper air of dignity and importance to the 
proceedings. 

“ Well,” said Marsden; “what have they 
been doing? Look sharp, or we shan’t get 
through before the bell rings. Who's going 
to speak first?" 

There was a clamour of voices; everyone 
wished to speak first, and, to prevent con- 
fusion, “ Gentle Spring,” who was acting as 
assistant gaoler, was called upon to open on 
the side of the prosecution. 

“TI don’t know that there’s much to jaw 
about,” said Spring, in his usual apologetic 
manner, “I had a little god in my maseum, 
and some one gouged his eye out. It was a 
ruby.” 

“Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head,” 


quoted Jellicoe solemnly. 

“Shut up, Jelly!" cried one or two irre- 
verent listeners, who did not appreciate the 
interruption, and were altogether lacking in 
the respect due to the senior’s exalted posi- 
“Don’t speak till you’re spoken to, 
Go on, Spring.” Jellicoe 


tion. 
you old crock! 


The Trial. 


subsided, and the “gentle one” continued 
his story. 

“Well, that’s all, except that Mobsley’s 
just found the ruby in a match-box at the 
back of Bowden’s drawer, and so I suppose 
he did it.” 

“That’s not fair,” cried Bowden. ‘“ Any 
one might have put itthere. Besides, it was 
proved that it was young John Jones’ knife 

ad done it.” 

“Remus” said nothing, but “ Romulus ” 
was up in arms in a moment. “It wasn’t 
John who did it!” he shouted, dancing out 
into the open space in the centre of the 
“court.” “ He’s not a thief, and if anyone 
says he is, I’1l _—” 

“Here, stop that row!” interrupted 
Marsden peremptorily. “Take him away, 
some one, and sit on his head.” 

The impetuous “Romulus” was hustled 
back into the crowd, and ‘“ Chingachgook ” 
stepped forward, calm and collected as when 
he had sat by the fire in the ruins of 


, William Henry. 


“T found the ruby in this fusee-box,’”? he 
began, “and there’s something else I want to 
say about it. Just before the Fifth of No- 
vember, we had a row with the prisoners, 
and they wouldn’t subscribe to our fire- 
works.” The speaker paused for a moment, 
fumbling for something in his pocket. Bow- 
den preserved the same sullen look, but 
Simpeon’s face grew positively ghastly. 

“We bought the fireworks, and, as you 
know, they all exploded before we had time 
to let them off. We found out afterwards 
that some one had drop fasees in among 
them. They were double-headed ones on red 
sticks. I kept them.... here they are... 2 


and you’ll find they’re just the same as the 
ones in this box of Simpson’s.”” 

The last remark was really a slip of the 
tongue, but it brought about an unlooked-for 
Tesult. Simpson at all times considered his 
own welfare only, and just now he was in a 
pitiable condition of “ funk.” 

“-Twasn’t my box!” he blurted out. 
“Twas Bowden’s! ” 

This statement, to use a modern expres- 
sion, simply “gave away” the whole busi- 
ness. Ina moment the whole court was in 
an uproar: Marsden sprang up with such 
eagerness to view the fusee-box that he 
upset the seat ; and the judicial throne, with 
its occupants, went over backward ; causing 


“* Went over backwards.”’ 


great consternation among the crowd as- 
sembled in the rear, and adding in no small 
degree to the confusion and excitement of the 
moment. 

At length order was restored, and the 
bench was righted; Jellicoe, however, who 
had bumped his head rather severely against 
the toe of somebody’s boot, refused to resume 
his place, and murmuring that he believed 
that Marsden had done it on purpose, 
walked off in a sulk, rubbing the back of his 
injured cranium. 

“Well, if the box is Bowden’s,” said 
Marsden, “I should think it’s pretty evident 
that he’s guilty. What have you got to say 
for yourself ?” added the judge, turning to- 
wards the prisoner. 

Bowden saw it was no use denying the 
charge, and so determined to try and make 
the best of it. 

“Well, I don’t see there's any need to 
make such a fuss about it,” he began. 


AttDoH the following incident is one 
which took place many years ago, I still 
venture to think that slight disqualification 
does not mar its interest: such experiences, 
as many of our magistrates and police ofticers 
could tell us, are still very possible in India. 
Of course, in towns, or large villages, or 
camps, an occurrence similar to the one I 
am about to relate would be rendered nearly 
impracticable, owing to surrounding servants, 
Peons, sentries, and the like; but in wild, 
sparsely inhabited portions of India, or in the 
jungles, it would be comparatively easy for a 
dexterous and daring robber to accomplish 
his object in safety. 
Cases are on record of officers who flung 
® challenge to these rascals, waking in the 


TERRIBLE QUARTER OF 
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“ That rotten little idol of Spring’s is worth 
nothing. He lent it us for our museum, and 
I know the eye isn’t a ruby; it’s only a glass 
bead. If he likes, I'll give him my mummy's 
earring, to make good thedamage. We only 
did it in joke.” 

“You keep on saying we,” exclaimed 
Simpson, who was ready to sink to any depth 
of meanness to save his ownskin. ‘ There’s 
no we about it ; you proposed it, and you did 
it, and it was you dropped the fusees among 
the fireworks.” 

Bowden’s pasty face flushed with anger. 

“You beastly sneak!’ he cried, rounding 
on his former companion. “ You know you 
were in it too. Very well, I'll tell something 
you did. Last term you killed Mobsley’s 
white mice by putting insect powder in their 
bread and milk, to pay him out for that row 
in the stable when Fraser smacked your 
head.” 

This last exposure was followed by what 
the newspapers would describe as a ‘scene 
in court.” Hoots, groans, and hisses rent 
the air, and the judgment-seat had a narrow 
escape of another capsize as the two judges 
sprang to their feet. 

“You thief, Bowden!’ cried Fraser. 
“ You stole that ruby, and tried to make us 
think that ‘ Remus’ had taken it!” 

“They're guilty, right enough,” added 
Marsden. ‘“ What shall we do with them?” 

“Gentle Spring” inquired if I had any 
cod-liver oil left, but I answered that the 
bottle was empty, and at that moment 
several voices cried out, “‘ Make ‘em run the 
gauntlet !” 

I suppose schoolboys are much the same 
sort of creatures now as they were twenty-five 
years ago; at all events, I know that in my day 
to run the gauntlet was no joke, and in this 
case I am not sorry that the punishment in- 
flicted should have been severe ; for both of 
the culprits deserved all that they received. 
Most of the day boys had book-straps in 
their pockets, which were regarded as legiti- 
mate weapons, and the practice was not un- 
known of making the knot of an ordinary 
handkerchief heavier by the insertion of a 
piece of indiarubber. 

“Look sharp!” cried Marsden, “ the bell 
will ring in a jiffy.” 

The crowd hastily formed a ‘ course” 
round the playground, and the two prisoners 
were placed ready to start; then some wild 
impulse induced Bowden to bolt. He burst 
through the bystanders, endeavouring to gain 
the path leading to the house, and Simpson 
followed his example. 

(To be continued.) 
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A scene of the wildest confusion followed. 
Marsden barred the entrance to the garden, 
thus heading off the quarry, and everyone 
gave chase. We flogged the culprits, lashed 
each other, fell over one another, and 
banged our heads together. Simpson fellan 
easy prey: he was driven up into a corner, 
and there @ cosy little party, consisting of 
“Romulus” and “Remus,” Watkins, and 
two other day boys, wolloped him to their 
hearts’ content. Bowden, however, charged 
madly round the syuare, ducking and 
dodging to escape the shower of blows aimed 
at his hulking carcass. 

Just when the excitement was at its height, 
the school bell rang, and brought the per- 
formance to an abrupt termination. I had 
retired early from the fray, some over- 
zealous comrade having, in the excitement of 


=a 
“Everyone gave chase.’ 


the chase, given me a stinging cut across 
the calf with a book-strap; and as I paused 
to rub the wounded member, I saw the head 
of Mr. Greenaway’s man appear above the 
boarding. He had evidently come to see 
what the row was about, but at that moment 
the tumult ceased. 

Bowden, sobbing with pain, found his 
tongue. 

“All right, Fraser, you cad!” he sobbed ; 
“ vou talk about me being a thief, and all 
the time you’ve stolen a silver cup from 
some one .... you know you have.... you 
horrid burglar!” 

As the closing portion of this sentence was 
uttered, I happened to turn and glance at 
Brewer. For a moment a most extraordin- 
ary expression appeared upon his face, then, 
without a word, he disappeared behind the 
boards. 


== NID —__—_— 


By Caprain CHARLES YOUNG, 
Author of * The Mystery of the Mountain,” «te. 


morning to findtheir tentsstripped bare—ay ! 
to the very bedding they had lain down upon 
the night previous. 

The well-known trick of “tickling” is a 
very curious and effective one. The mid- 
night marauder, having stealthily made good 
his entry, proceeds very gently and cautiously 
to tickle the sleeper’s ear with a blade of 
grass, 

So softly and skilfully is this done, that 
the slumbering “ticklee’? merely makes an 
impatient movement of his hand to the spot 
without awaking, thinkmg it a fly or 
mosquito: my readers may have seen a child 
act in a similar manner. 

Finally, he rolls drowsily over to the side 
where he feels the sensation, and the light- 


AN HOUR. 


fingered thief insinuates his hand under the 
pillow, to abstract the watch, or whatever 
article may be there deposited. If it be not 
there, the process is repeated from the other 
side, and almost invariably with success. 

As these pilferers are always stark naked 
and oiled from head to foot, it will be easily 
conjectured that they cannot be held, but 
slip through one’s grasp like an eel. In 
some cases, if detected, they resort to 
weapons; but as the use of these is apt to 
lead to unpleasant consequences, it is only 
the most reckless who will employ such 
‘desperate means. When they are prepared 
thus to go to all lengths, they are dangerous 
antagonists ; andit is of a predicarnent in 
which such a result might have come about, 
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but was fortunately averted, owing to great 
self-command and presence of mind, that I 
am about to write. 

“Many years ago,” said my Uncle tome, 
“in the days before the Mutiny burst over 
the land, 1 was a young Magistrate, on tour 
through my district. 1 enjoyed the life ex- 
ceedingly, for it was ‘in tents ’—outdoor 
work—a wild and frce existence, wherein I 
was virtually my own master. 

“Thad lots of shooting, and was an cn- 
thusiastic sportsman. Between the uatives 
and mysclf there existed a mutual liking, 
for [ knew the language well, and never re- 
fused to hear a single applicant for justice ; 
and as my decisions seemed to give sutisfac- 
tion, all went on very comfortably. I could 
also always obtain ‘ beaters’ when I wanted 
to go on the shikar, for I paid them myself: 
@ great ‘tip’ for Englishmen who wish 
for sport in Indian. My work, though 
certainly rather abundant, was not excessive, 
and I had plenty of time to devote to my 
hobby. ‘a 

“On one occasion I was camping, with 
only a few followers, in a small grove of 
trees. I had had a pretty long day’s shoot- 
ing, and was rather tired; but, although it 
was time for bed, I was engaged in writing 
up my correspondence for the English Mail, 
which I should despatch by a@ runner, next 
morning, to the nearest post-town. 

“Everything was quiet in camp. Even 
_the unwearied and monotonous hubble-bubble 
had fallen from the lips of the most persistent 
smoker; and. save fur the occasional gurgle 
of a camel, or the ordinary night ncises of 
the jungle, not a sound broke the stiliness 
amid which I was busily engaged writing to 
the dear ones at home. 

“Opposite to me, on the tent-pole, hung a 
tiny mirror which had followed my fortunes 
for years, and which I preferred to a larger 
and, perhaps, more convenient one. 

“ Raising my eyes to it in a moment of 
reverie, I caught the reflection of a dusky 
naked arm, and a hand in which was grasped 
& murderous-looking knife, which was held 
susponded over the back of my neck at the 
-distance of only a few inches: it seemed 
-quivering with impatience to descend and 

-administer ihat most effective of stabs—the 
one betwoen the shoulders, where they meet 
the base of the neck. Providentially, and by 
&n exercise of self-command of which I 
should not have believed myself capable, I 
at once lowered my eyes, and again bent over 
my writing. That writing I still possess.” 

‘He crossed the room, opened his desk, and 
took out a folded letter, faded and yellow with 
age; and, after glancing through it, read 
aloud as follows: 

... As I now write, a man is standing 
behind me with upraised knife, prepared to 
stab me shouldI make a single movement 
to show that I am aware of his presence, or 
to give the alarm. In all probability his 
comrades are looting my tent, behind my 
back, and yet I cannot hear a sound—not 
even a breath. The situation is appallingly 
evitical, and my only chance of safety lies in 
perfect calmness and (assumed) imperturb- 
ability.’ 
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My uncle here refolded the letter, restored 
it to its place, and went on with his story. 

« As I said, I never heard a single sound. 
Now and again I cautiously raised my eyes 
to the tiny mirror, and there still, above me, 
hovered that dark, bent arm, and the hand 
gripping the naked dagger. 

~ Without, the snores of the slumbering 
natives fell on my ear, mingled with cries of 
night-birds and animals in the forest ; within, 
my lamp burnt steadily, and shone on the up- 
lifted hand and weapon. 

“ Mechanically I continued my writing. 
But I began to feel that the strain was too 
much ; the tension I had placed on my nerves 
was relaxing ; and an almost irrepressible in- 
clination to spring up suddenly at all hazards, 
and make a dash at my midnight visitor, 
throbbed through my being. Fortunately -1 
was able to curb the impulse and pursue my 
employment. 

“After a pause, which to me seemed hours, 
I once more ventured to raise my eycs warily 
to the mirror: the hand, arm, and knife 
had disappeared! With a bound I sprang to 
my feet and to the fly of the tent, and shouted 
at the top of my voice: 

“«Chuprassi! Chor hai—chor!’ (Thief— 
thief !) 

“Instantly a tremendous hubbub arose. 
Men jumped up, bawling, screaming, and 
getting in each other's way in a very babel of 
confusion; amid which my rascals, chuck- 
ling, doubtless, to themselves, got clear away 
out of camp. 

“But they had stripped my tent! Al- 
though I had not heard a whisper or a footstep 
(so noiselessly had they done their work) they 
had abstracted well-nigh all that was of 
value. My rifles and guns—hunting-knife 
—a bag of rupees and small cash from my 
‘ Kiijawah (a box which is packed on a camel) 
—everything they could lay their hands on, 
these light-fingered gentry had relieved me 
of. 


“Of course, now the mischief was done, it 
was no good rating my staring followers and 
the watchman who should have performed 
his duty more vigilantly ; so I was compelled 
to pocket the loss, the affront, and the no less 
mortifying sympathetic ejaculations of my 
wondering «servants. But as I lay in bed 
that night, and thought sadly over my van- 
ished pet rifle and double-barrel, the loss of 
which curtailed my sport and meant a long 
interval of waiting ere I could replace them 
from England, I registered 9 vow that some 
day I would pay out the impudent villains 
who had robbed me. 

“ But then, I had only seen one hand and 
arm! And I gritted my teeth with rage, as 
I thought of my impotence in the matter— 
my inability to identify any of them—and 
also at the idea that they were probably enjoy- 
ing a hearty laugh, in some secure retreat, 
over the way in which they had cleaned out 
the Sahib. 

“*Laugh away, my boys!’ I meditated; 
‘those laugh best who langh last.’ ” 

“ And did you never hear anything more of 
the rogues ?’’ I inquired. 

“Yes, strangely enough, I did, some two 
years afterwards. Three men were brought 


before me, charged with midnight ‘ dacoitee’ . 
and attempted murder. My own adventure 
flushed across my mind, as I remembered 
that I was then in the vicinity where the out- 
rage had now occurred; and I set my wits to 
work to find out the antecedents of the three 
prisoners. 

“With the aid of a keen-witted Police- 
Havildar, I succeeded very fairly. All their 
business seemed to lie in the same line— 
midnight robbery, accompanied, in the event 
of detection, with violence. Proofs accumu- 
lated fast against them ; fact after fact linked 
neatly into the chain of evidence; and even- 
tually one of the villains turned approver. 

“ He laid bare a portentously long series of 
crimes. Deeds that had been all but given 
up, as beyond our powers of elucidation, were 
now made manifest ; more than one murder 
was confessed to; and finally, while his com- 
rades cursed him loudly and volubly, he of- 
fered to point out the spot where bodies lay 
hidden, the mute witnesses to their atrocities, 
to corroborate his story. At this, his associates 
lapsed into dogged silence, and refused to 
utter another word. 

“ My suspicions were now, to my mind, al- 
most absolutely verified. Turning to the in- 
former, I said sternly: ‘You have not told 
all.’ 

“«T have; by my father’s grave and your 
honour’s beard, I have!’ 

“Then how about the time, two years ago, 
when you entered my tent, and robbed me of 
all there was in it ?’ 

“ He stared at me, thunderstruck. fora few 
moments. Then, falling on his knees, he 


ss—I confess! Who am I, that I 
should lie to my Lord? We three it was 
who robbed your honour.’ 

««And who was the man who stood behind 
my chair, with a dagger, ready to plunge it 
into my back if I moved?’ 

“He stared, wondering, ngain. 

“*¢ Surely your honour knows all things. It 
was I who stood behind your chair.’ 

“«And would you have stabbed me?’ I 
inquired with some curiosity. 

“«Sahib,’ he replied solemnly; ‘as sure 
as you sit there, had I suspected that you 
were aware of my presence, or had you 
moved to rise from your seat, you would have 
been a dend man and never have felt the 
blow.’ 

“TI could not repress a shudder; but I 
never told him that the mirror had betrayed 
his presence. This little conversation 
seemed to impress him with a sense of my 
omniscience, and I think, before we parted, 
that man had laid bare his soul to me. I 
handed him and his companions on, after a 
preliminary investigation, toa higher juris- 
diction, and dismissed them (as much as 
possible) from my mind; but I have often 
wondered how I possessed the self-command 
to control myself as I did during that terrible 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Quarter of an hour!” Tejaculated ; “ was 
it only that?” 

“ Only!" replied my Uncle quietly; “ but 
it was quite a long enough ‘only’ for me, L 
can assure you. Good-night.” 
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A vTeain of events, insignificant in them- 
selves, will oftentimes, joined together, 
form a chain which, however small the 
individual links, as a whole, may sustain an 
issue of the highest moment. 

Old Tom Smith, for instance, the coxswain 
of B— lifeboat, little thought that a slip 


TWO NARROW SHAVES. 


of his on the ice early one morning would be 
the means of saving his life before the 
evening of the same day. Yet so in all 
human probability it turned out, and in this 
wise. A heavy gale had been blowing from 
the south-west, dead on to the shore, for 
the last twelve hours, and Tom, partly 


from old sailor instincts, partly in his official 
capacity as the best-known and most capable 
lifeboat-coxswain on that stretch of coast, had 
gone with the early light on to the esplanade 
to have a look seaward. The tides being 
high ones, a good deal of spray and water 
had, with the last rise, splashed over the 


roadway, and, being winter time, and the 
weather very cold, had frozen in irregular but 
extensive patches here and there. 

Breasting the heavy force of the wind, and 
attending as well as he could at the same 
time to his precarious footing, he made for 
the ornamental rail at the sea side of the 
road, to hold on more comfortably to. When 
almost at his goal, and possibly getting a 
little less careful as to where he was stepping, 
disaster overtook him, for, his foot slipping 
over an ice-covered loose stone, he stumbled, 
and fell forward on his face. 

Retrieving the slip to a degree by a ready 
grip of the rail at band, he managed to save 
himself from the full force of the fall, but 
aotsufficiently to prevent the side of his mouth 
coming into such sharp contact with the 
nearest iron post as to break off one of his 
side teeth. Mad enough he felt over it— 
madder still when, after breakfast, going for 
the accustomed smoke, he realised that the 
tooth knocked off was one of the two or 
three that gave him the best hold and 
purchase of his pipe. There was nothing, 
however, to be done but to grin and bear it, 
and this presumably he did to the best of 
his philosophical ability. 

There had been nothing in the way of a 
vessel in sight when he looked in the 
morning, but towards afternoon a small brig, 
with fore-topmast gone, came into sight, 
making, upon further observation, very in- 
different weather of it. Very carefully was 
she watched the whole afternoon ; and when 
at dusk she was found to be in a very 
dangerous position, owing to some outlying 
sandbanks, it was decided to launch the life- 
boat and go out to her. 

Now the usual signal for the calling 
together of the crew, owing to the scattered 
spots at which the members of it lived, was 
by the firing of a long, old-fashioned cannon, 
fixed on the small ornamentally laid out 
headland at one end of the marine parade. 
Here then they made their way ; Tom’s eldest 
son, also a member of the crew, being 
despatched to the boat-house, lying in-a 
sheltered nook of the beach below, for the 
charge of powder kept there in readiness for 
the purpose. 

Soon the gun was loaded and in readiness 
for firing, a clod of turf being tightly rammed 
home, instead of a ball, to make as loud a 
teport as possible. Tom, taking a final look 
around the gun to see if all were well, stoop- 
ing to arrange something or other in front, 
his head being exactly in a line with, and 
almost against, the muzzle, his pipe, long 
smoked out, but kept from ancient practice 
in the mouth, from insecurity of grip 
dropped out from between his teeth. He 
made a sudden and instinctive effort, and dive 
downwards, to catch it as it fell. Well for him 
that he did do so, for at the same instant, 
cither from accident, or misconception of 
tignal—which, was never found out—the gun 
was fired off. Had he been half a second 
longerin bis original position, his head must 
certainly have been blown off; as it was, so 
close was the escape, that the skin upon one 
side of his face was scorched by the flash, 
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and his hat blown two hundred yards off, 
into a neighbouring churchyard. 

He always maintained that had he not 
grabbed at his falling pipe, and lowered his 
head in so doing, it would have gone away 
in his hat; and that, had he not lost his 
tooth that morning, the pipe would not have 
dropped out of his mouth ! 

A plucky old sea-dog he was, too, for he 
persisted, spite of his burnt face, in going in 
the boat; and a‘bad sight it made by the 
time they returned, after the spray and salt 
water had got in five hours’ work upon the 
raw flesh. They had the satisfaction though 
of rescuing five men off the brig, which 
foundered the same night. 

An equally providential arrangement of a 
train of slight circumstances was, I think, 
the following, which resulted in the saving 
of eight lives—though, at first sight, it seems 
a bit odd that a dose of toothache attacking 
a second engineer of asteamboat in the Bay 
of Biscay should mean three or four days 
later, the salvation from death of eight col- 
liers in a South Wales colliery. 

The engineer in question, suffering froma 
sharp snap of toothache during his watch, was 
so engaged in nursing his face that he 
neglected to the proper degree the oiling of 
the engines, with the result that, owing to 
an overheated bearing, they had to be slowed 
dow 1 to less than half-speed for a while. 

This delay meant losing the tide they 
proposed going into dock on, and, business 
being brisk, a further delay in getting a berth 
under a coal-loading shoot, their turn having 
been appropriated by another vessel. The 
coal, being all ready to original time, had 
also to wait, meaning a further stoppage 
at the collieries, owing to lack of waggons. 

The manager of this particular place had, 
however, only be en waiting for a day’s * stop 
waggons ”—other wise no work—for the op- 
portunity of fixing ‘safety catches” upon the 
cages, in which they were wanting, working 
in one of the shafts under his care. A word of 
explanation bere as to the operation, and its 
necessity, or advisability, rather. Coals and 
colliers are lowered to, and lifted from, their 
underground workings in strongly built, 
rectangular iron “cages” or “carriages,” 
which, for greater steadiness in travelling, 
have grooves upon two sides, loosely enclos- 
ing the “ guides,” smooth, thick, wire ropes, 
stretched and strained from top to bottom of 
the shaft, three or fourtoeach cage. A steel 
rope, attached to the cage for the lifting and 
lowering, passi ng over large wheels—techni- 
cally called “ sheaves ”—fixed upon strong 
supporting timber or ironwork over the 
shaft opening, and a powerful engine close 
at hand, complete, roughly, the main essen- 
tials at the pit mouth for “ winding ” pur- 
poses. The engine, as may be imagined, 
must be of the most powerful type, when it 
is stated that the aim of the newest collieries 
is to raise two thousand tons of coal in each 
working day, oftentimes from a depth of four 
to six hundred yards. Easily controlled 
these engines must be, too, as an extra re- 
volution of the huge drum, upon which the 
rope is wound in, may mean the carrying of 
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the ascending cage smash up against the 
wheels and timbering overhead, to the great 
damage of property, and certain loss of life, 
if there be men in it—to say nothing of 
the crash at the bottom of the descending 
cage. 

Such an accident—-known in colliery 
districts as ‘“sheaving’”—though rare, 
happens occasionally, for, however trust- 
worthy and experienced the engineer, he is 
after all but human; and machinery, how- 
ever carefully made and accurately put 
together, cannot reach to absolute perfec- 
tion. 

Ropes too, spite of all care in their regular 
and close examination, will now and again 
break, with equal danger to life and damage 
to property as a consequence. 

To reduce the risks and dangers of such 
particular accidents, modern cages are fitted 
with what are called “safety catches,” by 
the automatic action of one of which the 
rope becomes detached if the cage be lifted 
beyond a certain and safe height above the 
ground level ; whilst another set, coming into 
action by the weight of the suddenly released 
cage, tightly grip the guide ropcs, holding 
the cage in place and preventing its fall 
down the shaft. It was the fixing of these 
upon the two cnges referred to that the 
manager had determined upon doing, as 
soon as he got the chance of a free day— 
and duly fixed they were upon this particular 
and compulsory holiday. 

The evening of the next day—upon which 
work was again in full swing—the engincer 
losing control of his brake at the critical 
moment of slowing for the stop, the cage, 
with a full load of eight men in it, flew up 
past the earth level towards the wheels 
above, with speed and momentum enough to 
have reduced everything to a chaotic mass 
of splintered wood and ironwork. And such 
would, without doubt, have been the case, 
had it not been for the so-recently fixed 
catches. They answered the call upon them 
most admirably. At the right point the 
rope became detached, and, suddenly freed 
from the drag upon it, flew in a long whirling 
coil through its round hole in the engine- 
house front, the end disappearing in a 
shower of sparks as it struck the masonry 
surrounding the opening ; whilst the second 
catches, as soon as they felt the weight of 
the released cage thrown upon them, came 
into action, and, clenching the “guides,” 
held the cage vibrating, but secure, with its 
load of eight excusably scared occupante, 
suspended twenty feet above the level of the 
ground—plus twelve hundred additional ones 
below it, with the awful suggestion in the 
black gaping mouth of the shaft immedi- 
ately underneath of such an easy way 
downwards. 

They were soon released from their un- 
comfortable position, not a scrap the worse 
—bar fright—for the accident; but had it 
happened two days previously they must 
most certainly have been dashed to pieces, 
either in collision with the sheaves or the 
subsequent fall of four hundred yards to the 
bottom of the pit. 
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W™= the Viking Prince Orry conquered 

and settled in the island, many of his 
sailor- warriors married native women— 
mostly of Celtic origin—-and became fisher- 
men and farmers as well as warrior sailors. 
A descendant of this race was a man named 


THE GHOST OF CARRAN’S LANE. 


AN ISLAND STORY. 
By Civucas JouaHin. 


Gundersen. Time had not altogether elimi- 
nated the characteristics of the sea-rover, 
for Gundersen was a man of herculean 
strength and courage. In height he was 
not quite six feet, but he was built with a 
rare combination for activity and power. 


Above this mere animal force, he possessed 
a mind of uncommon shrewdiess, and had 
@ native sagacity which held the balance of 
things. He was not the sort of man to be 
frightened by hobgoblins or bogies. 
Gundersen’s home was a house he had 
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inherited. As this house stood away inland, 
with no view of the sea, it was the custom 
of its owner to spend his evenings with his 
cousin, Victor Christian—another relic of 
the Scandinavian dynasty—whose cottage 
lay down by the sea-shore. Here, in the 
summer evenings, the men would spend 
their time in the open air, conversing on 
ships, the curious things they had seen on 
their respective voyages, or the topics of 
peculiar interest to an island day. 

The prospect of the Irish sea, stretching 
away to the western horizon, and covered by 
countless numbers of seagulls, cormorants, 
gannets, and guillemots, flying, diving, or 
swimming, gave a colour and a stimulus to 
all their stories. 

In the winter evenings they closed the 
shutters and piled logs of driftwood on the 
fire, and sat spinning their yarns to the ac- 
companiment of a soughing wind and the 
rolling roar of the breakers on the beach. 

It was during such a winter’s evening, 
thirty years ago, that the writer, in company 
with half-a-dozen other boys, first heard 
Captain Gundersen relate his adventure 
with the ghost of Carran's Lane. 

“I had lingered down here later than 
usual,” said the sturdy mariner, laying 
aside his pipe—for the more vigorous sons 
of the old sea-kings were sparing in their use 
of tobacco. “Even when Victor and I got 
outside the door we stood awhile to admire 
the beauty of the night. The sea was as 
calm as a mill pond; there was not as much 
wind as would have blown a paper skiff half 
a yard. I remember remarking to Christian 
that it seemed as if the Great Fist which 
holdeth the winds had bid them lie down, 
like barking dogs sent to their kennels in 
the bottom of the ocean. 

“There was no moon, but the outlines of 
the castle stood out clear against a bright 
star-lit sky. All the lights of the town 
houses were out, and as for street lights—well, 
we had none in those days. Everything, 
people, gulls, dogs, and cats, were as silent as 
if they were dead. The stillness of the 
night was so impressive that we stood and 
listened to it, until I felt a sense of relief by 
hearing the ticking of my own watch. 

“It would be about half-past one o’clock 
when I bade Victor good-night, and started 
on my way up through the town. Although 
there were neither town lights nor moon, the 
unclouded reflection of multitudes of visible 
stars made things easily discernible along my 
route. My way led up through Carran’s 
Lane. You know the place, with its detached 
houses and high garden-walls, its jutting 
angles, and turns made by protruding gables 
and walls projecting at right angles with the 
street. 

- “My thoughts were turned on the conver- 
sation of the evening, and I heard only ina 
semi-conscious way the resonance of my foot-. 
steps in the narrow, paved way. 


“ Suddenly, on approaching a house which 


stood forward into the street, there appeared 
within my line of sight a tall white figure. 

“ Like the horse which shies at that which 
springs suddenly before it, I gave an involun- 
tary start. The figure did not stand imme- 
diately in my way, but loomed up within the 
shadow of a very high garden wall attached 
to a house which I now recollected to be the 
place where a ghost had been said to appear 
at intervals for generations. 

“While thoughts and old stories of this 
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ghost were hurrying through my mind un- 
bidden, I was walking firmly forward. I had 
determined that the manly course was to 
walk on, and the prudent course not to 
molest the thing or be too curious about it. 

“If you know the lane you will remember 
that the part of it where the spectre stood is 
not more than four good paces in width. In 
passing along, therefore, I came within a few 
feet of the apparition. 1 had been resolving 
what to do if it approached me; but finding, 
when opposite ta it, that it did not move, I 
stood still and looked at it. 

“It stared me full in the face. 

“Thad recovered from my first shock, and 
my curiosity asserted itself. I began to 
scrutinise. 

“In the darkness under the wall I could 
not define the true outline, but the garb was 
that of a woman loosely draped in white. 
The proportions were suggestive of an 
Amazon. Fixing my gaze on where the eyes 
ought to be, I saw only two large dark spots. 

“The solemn stillness of the night in- 
tensified the awesome feelings of my situa- 
tion; yet by-and-by I grew calm and reso- 
lute. 

“ How long we stood facing each other I 
do not know, but I know that all the time I 
heard nothing but my own breathing. The 
very air around us seemed to be possessed of 
some unusual gravity. 

“At last I resolved upon a close and 
critical inspection, and, with this determina- 
tion, I began to creep cautiously towards the 
apparition. 

“ By slow degrees I arrived within arm’s 
length; and then occurred another long 
pause, during which the spectre and I stared 
hard at each other. 

“I saw a face, pale and wan, apparently 
a form enveloped in a shroud, and a head 
bound in a napkin. 

“Neither the ghost nor I spoke a word, 
and there was no breathing audible but my 
own. 

“I now began to reason within myself 
thusly: If this thing is a spirit (and it cer- 
tainly appears to be one) there will be no 
tangible substance that Ican touch. I will 
try and touch it! 

“Very slowly I raised my hand, and still 
more slowly and cautiously began to put it 
out towards the spirit. 

“When the points of my fingers were just 
about to enter the sphere, or space, which 
the ghost occupied, the whole thing glided 
away with a noiseless, revolving movement, 
and there arose into the still night air an 
overpowering odour of the chamber of 
death —I mean that smell which is peculiar 
to badly ventilated rooms, or vaults, where 
the dead lie. 

“T felt the flesh creep all along my spine, 
and my hair distinctly bristled up and stood 
on end. 

“Farther along the lane the ghost was 
again standing under the shadow of the wall, 
as if to challenge a second encounter, or at 
least indifferent about it. 

“For a minute I did not know how to act. 
If I ran past helter-skelter the ghost might 
leap on my back !—and yet I had sufficient 
nerve left to keep me from turning and 
retreating down the lane. 

“ Being now fully persuaded that I was 
dealing with a supernatural being—a dis- 
embodied - spirit—I again resolved to walk 
past without attempting to molest it. 


“ By some strange infatuation, or spiritual 
influence, however, I was held spellbound 
when I got opposite to its unearthly face. 

“Again I faced about, and again occurred 
a long spell of silent staring at each other. 

“ T was never an unconditional believer in 
ghosts, but I now felt I was standing in the 
presence of one. The mistiness of the robe 
in which it was enveloped, the hollow, dark 
space which appeared instead of the beauti- 
ful structure of the human eye, the phantom: 
movement when eluding my touch, the 
sepulchral smell—all these, added to the 
natural dread which the bravest men, and 
even the most courageous animals, have of 
meeting with an inhabitant of the spirit 
world, combined to convince me that I was. 
now standing face to face with the ghost 
which for so many years had haunted this 
very lane. And yet, possibly influenced by 
some magnetic power, I was compelled again 
to advance nearer to it. 

“I approached as before, slowly and 
cautiously. I stood within a foot of it. I 
heard no breathing but my own, no sound of 
the night, nor cheery bark of a dog. The 
stars alone looked down upon us. The 
strain on my nerves was becoming intense. 
Still, so long as I forbore from touching the 
ghost, it made no movement, but rather 
seemed to wait, perhaps even wished, to be 
spoken to. 

“TI cannot analyse the feelings which 
came over me just then, for in a moment, 
with a sudden dash, I sprang at the ghost 
and clutched it! 

“« In the name of God!’ I cried, ‘ what do 
you want 2?’ 

“ Then it spoke.” 

“What did it say?” asked a dozen 
earnest but subdued voices. 

“It said,” replied Captain Gundersen, 
hesitating, “it said, ‘Leave me, leave me, 
Captain Gundersen! I am only here to 
frighten Casar Battlestick !?” 

At this our faces, which had become pale 
with anxiety, became very red and hot with 
our confusion, and we all burst out 
laughing. 

“The ghost,” said Captain Gundersen. 
“was the living body of a well-known. 
woman, six feet high, and clad in new 
calico. It was this new calico which, on 
being whirled around in the calm night air, 
gave forth that smell which is associated 
with shrouds and coftins. 

“Tf I had bolted at that smell all the 
world could not have persuaded ine bat that. 
the apparition was a supernatural being, 
and my story would have added proof to 
the old yarns of the ghost of Carran’s 
Lane. 

“Notwithstanding all my conduct in the 
affair, I suffered a decided reaction of feeling, 
and gave the woman a sound rating for her 
foolhardy exploit. If I had been armed, 
even with a stick, the same feeling which 
prompted me to spring at her might have 
resulted in a blow which would have 
delivered her ghost from her body in real 
earnest. 

“Yet she was a plucky woman,” said the 
Captain, laughing, “ and I may add, by way 
of postscript, that when telling the story to 
the girl who became my bride years after- 
wards, she coolly informed me that she knew 
all about it, as she was one of the amateur 
milliners who dressed the woman for her part 
in that gruesome play.” 
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| The Latest Goblin Story. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by THOS, DOWNEY.) 
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OUR NAVY A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


ITS FOUNDATION 


AND ITS FIRST BATTLE, a.p. 897. 
« Pa Let .Elfred cyng timbran lang scipu ongén Ba wee: Saron Chronicle. 


Wz military men think of the past 
year as the centenary of the last in- 
vasion of these shores by hostile foreigners, 
those interested in the Navy (and what reader 
of the “ B.O.P.”" is not ?) remember that it is 
just a thousand years since the institution of 
the English Navy. 

Every boy knows that it was Alfred —Alfred 
the Great, as the historians call him—who 
first realised the importance of a British Navy. 
Our Saxon forefathers were just settling 
down in the country which they had begun 
to colonise some four centuries befoie. They 
were divided into several kingdoms, and fell 
an easy prey to the bands of marauding 
Danes who were constantly coming over 
from their own homes to pillage more peace- 
ful countries whose inhabitants cultivated 
arts which, though necessary to existence 
even, were neglected by these pirates for the 
more hardy and adventurous pursuit of war 
or, to give it its right name, of piracy. 

These Danes had settled in great numbers 
in East Anglia and Northumbria, which had 
been conceded to them by the Treaty of 
Wedmore. In the year 856 a large party of 
them sailed south to the Thames, and built 
themselves a fort on the River Lea twenty 
miles above London. Some of the king’s 
forces and a number of the townsmen of 
London tried to drive them off, but were de- 
feated ; and in harvest-time the king found 
it necessary to camp near by to protect the 
reapers and the crops. One day when Alfred 
was out riding he noticed a place where the 
river might be so obstructed as to prevent the 
ships from coming down. The idea was 
soon carried out; and the “ host" (i.c. the 
Danish robber-army), when they saw that they 
could not force their way out, abandoned 
their ships and marched across the country 
to Quatbridge on the Severn, where they built 
another fort and encamped for the winter. 
The king’s army went away west after the 


host, but the Londoners seized upon the ships 
of the Danes: those which were in good con- 
dition they brought into London,.and the 
rest were broken up. 

In the next summer, that of 897, the host 
went away to the Danelaw, but not for long. 
They, or their friends, soon came back and 
harassed the West Saxons on the south 
coast by bands of pillagers, but especially by 
their “long ships” (i.e. war vessels). ‘Then 
King Alfred gave orders for ships to be built 
for the Saxons. Doubtless, the idea of fight- 
ing the sea-robbers on their own element and 
with their own weapons was suggested by the 
ships which were captured in the previous year. 

The new vessels were not modelled on those 
of the Danes. They were nearly twice a3 
long, some having sixty oars and some more. 
The quaint Saxon Chronicle tells that they 
were “ both swifter, steadier, and higher” 
than those of the Danes. The Saxons were 
familiar with two patterns of ships of war— 
those of the Danes who were their enemies, 
and those of the Frisians who were their 
friends; but the king, who was himself a 
practical man, had his ships built upon quite 
a new model, ‘as it seemed to himself that 
they might be most useful.” 

The new navy was soon called into active 
service. Inthe same summer six ships of 
the enemy came to the Isle of Wight, and 
did great deal of damage there and on the 
neighbouring coast. Nine of the new ships 
were commissioned by the king, and sent 
against the pirates. ‘These formed the first 
Channel Squadron. 

The little fleet came up with the enemy 
some distance up a river—the Chronicle does 
not tell us what river. Three of the six 
Danish ships were aground, and their crews 
ashore. The others attempted to get out 
past the Saxon ships, which were blockading 
the mouth of the river. There was a fierce 
battle, which resulted in the capture of two 
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of the Danish ships. The third succeeded 
in getting away with five men, all the othcrs 
having been killed in the battle. 

Compare the man-of-war of a thousand years 
ago, which five men could work at necessity, 
with the floating forts which one sees at Ply 
mouth to-day! The bulkier English vessels 
had got aground in the fight; perhaps the 
Saxon sailors had not so much experience as 
their sea-dog foes. By a singular chance 
three of the Saxon ships were aground on the 
same side of the river as the three Danish 
ships, while the other six were separated 
from them by the stream, “so that not one 
of them could get to the others,” as the 
Chronicle puts it. 

When the tide had ebbed sufficiently far, 
the Danes lost no time in attacking the three 
English ships which were on their side of 
the river, on foot, taking advantage of their 
opponents’ division. But they met with a 
stout resistance. They were driven back to 
their ships with the loss of a hundred and 
twenty of their number. The loss on the 
Saxon side was also very considerable, sixty - 
two of the English and their Frisian allies 
having fallen in the battle. 

The smaller Danish ships were floated by 
the flow of the tide before the English ships 
were able to get off. They got away as 
quickly as they could, but so many of the 
men had been killed, and the vessels had 
received so much injury, that they were 
unable to row round to East Anglia. Two 
of them were cast on the shore, and their 
crews captured and brought to the king at 
Winchester. The men were hanged as 
pirates. 

The one other ship succeeded in getting 
home, though many of the men were sorely 
wounded. 

Thus began that long and almost unbroken 
series of triumphs which is the glory of the 
British Navy. 


A HANDY READING CASE AND COVER FOR THE “B.0.P.” 


By tHE AvtTHor oF “AN Inexpensive Way oF Binpinc Books.” 


“HH do you preserve your monthly parts, 

keep them clean, near at hand, and 
Teady for binding at the end of the year?’ 

This is a question I wish to put to all 
readers of the‘ B.O.P.” Most of you, I darc- 
say, put the parts on your bookshelf, month 
by month, and of course they become dusty, 
and nothing destroys a book so much as 
dust, unless it be dump. 

Now I am about to explain to you how 
to make, with very little money and labour, 
a case which keeps all the numbers in good 
condition, and, above all, free from dust. 

When placed on your bookshelf it will 
resemble an ordinary bound volume, but it 
can be removed at any time and used as a 
reading case for the current part. 

First of all, procure two pieces of straw- 
board and cut them about a quarter of an 
inch wider each way than one of the monthly 
parts. One of these pieces must be an 
eighth of an inch longer than the other. 
Reference to the article, ‘An Inexpensive 
Way of Binding Books,” on pages 204 and 218 
of the present volume, will ena»le you to find 
all the necessary information relative to the 
cardboard, cloth, and paper, etc., required. 

Sow take the larger of the two pieces of 


cardboard, and across the top, at a distance 
from the edge equal to the thickness of the 
cardboard you are using, glue a thin strip of 
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Fig. 1. 
cardboard } in. wide, as shown by a, B in 


fig. 1. A similar strip is to be glued to the 
bottom edge, but this time it is to be flush 


with the edge of the cardboard. This is 
represented by c, p in fig. 1. 

We next require two pieces of cardboard 
as wide as the two covers you have just cut, 
but only 4 in. long. 

These are to be affixed to the top and 
bottom of the shorter cardboard cover. 
These are best fixed by means of a glued 
piece of linen, as shown in fig. 2. 

When these linen strips are dry, the two 
pieces of cardboard marked a and B will be 
found to work as though on hinges. 

Now cut a thick piece of brown paper, 
the thicker the better. This is to be 4 in. 
wide and as long as the larger cardboard 
cover. A piece of cloth, two inches longer 
and six inches wider than this piece of paper, 
must next be cut, and then the brown paper 
is to be glued to the centre of it. 

When this is dry, the cloth is to be cut 
in a manner as shown by the dotted lines in 
fig. 3. The two corner pieces a and B will 
then fall away. The pieces cand p must be 
turned over and glued to the brown paper. 

This being done, the pieces of cloth 
marked E and F in fig. 3 are to be glued, and 
the cardboard cover with the two flaps (see 
fig. 2) is tobe stuck to the cloth z in fig. 3. 


Tha centre or larger piece of cardboard will 
of course only be fixed to the cloth. The 
other cover is then to be fixed to the cloth F 
‘ig. 3) and the overlapping ends turned over 
aod glued. 

Viewed from the inside, what you have 


Fig. 2. 


just completed should present the appearance 
illustrated by fig. 4. 

The whole should now be gently pressed. 
When dry, it can be folded up to represent 
& book, and the flaps a and 3 (fig. 4) will fall 
down on to the ledges c and p. 

While in this position a strip of marbled 
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paper can be glued over the edges where A 
and B join the cover w (tig. 4). 

A piece of tape is now to be glued to the 
centre of the long edge of each cover. These 
serve to tie the book when closed, and prevent 
the numbers within from falling out. 


Fic. 3. 


The whole of the outside, including the 
flaps aand 8, but excepting the back and that 
part of the cover which is covered by the cloth, 
is now to be covered with marbled paper, and 
turned over at the edges and glued down on 
the inside of the cover. This being done, the 
inside must be lined with thin white paper. 
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To the cloth back, on the inside, fourteen 
pieces of elastic are now to be fixed, being well 
sewn at the top and bottom. These are to hold 
the monthly and two extra parts whilst being 
read, 

Your case is now complete. When open, 


Fig. 4. 


as in fig. 4, it is handy as a reading case, and 
when closed and put on a bookshelf, with a 
neat label affixed to the back, it forms a 
neat-looking volume, and keeps your maga- 
zines ever ready for reference. 

Wantex Dexter. 


& Question of Discipline. 


TI former papers under this heading I have 

given you some amusements which 
required some kind of apparatus, although 
always of the most simple description ; this 
time I give you two puzzles that require 
nothing but your eyes and your wits to 
discover. They are quite new as far as my 
knowledge goes, and I have certainly never 
seen them in print, but all the same I fancy 
they will require some cogitation before you 
arrive at satisfactory conclusions, although 
they are “ So simple.” The first one could, 
no doubt, be worked out by arithmetic or 
algebra, but before you resort to these— 
shall I say underhand ?—means, try and do it 
by the light of nature. You all probably 
know that very old catch— 
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SO SIMPLE! 
By SomERVILLE GIBNEY, 


Author of “A Regular Corker,” ete. 


“If Dick's father is Tom's son, 
What relation is Dick to Tom?” 


the rhyme of which is far inferior to its 
puzzling propertics. Well, the one I am 
about to give you is something of the same 
nature: 

“When you are as old as I am,I shall be 
twice as old as you were when I was as old 
as you are.’’ What are the respective ages ? 

‘The second is even more simple than the 
first, and consists of reading the following 
line and portion of a line, so that they shall 
make sense: 

“It was and I said 
Not or.” 


The words are not to be transposed or 


altered in any way, and there is nothing 
hanging to the fact that the last two are 
placed under the first two. It is in fact 
the very plainest puzzle I was ever shown, 
and yet I am bound to confess it stumped 
me. There is no catch, properly so called, 
about it; and if you can only read the 
English words precisely as they are printed 
you will make excellent sense. It is one of 
those puzzles you may see in a moment, or 
else the odds are it will cause you some 
trouble. The gentleman who gave it to me 
solved it ina minute; I racked my brains for 
many minutes, and then had to have it 
explained in the end. 

The answers will be given in a later 
number of the “ B.0.P.” 
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Lrvinc marionette show can be made a 

very amusing entertainment, especially 

if each figure is selected with care and good 

judgment .as to the character it is intended 
to portray. 


LIVING MARIONETTES. 


By a Drawrnc-Room SHOWMAN. ° 


rather his head does, and thgs he may very 
effectively sing some of his favourite songs, 
make a speech, or give a recitation, the 
figure at the same time making appropriate 
poses and actions. 


Again, the figures, or 
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Living marionettes are not capable of so 
much action and variety in their per- 
formance as ordinary marionettes, nor is 
there any change of scenery; but they 
possess this advantage—the manipulator 

pears before the audience himself, or 
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some of them, can well execute a grotesque 
dance, as the sailor with a hornpipe, shown 
in fig. 1, which is the front view of the show. 
This may be made to any dimensions most 
convenient to you, starting from a fit-up 
which could stand on a small table, the 


TO MAKE AND WORK THEM. 


performer standing on the floor, to one that 
would occupy the end of the drawing-room. 

The front is best and easiest made df 
stout cardboard, painted in water-colours, 
and supported and strengthened by glaihg 
or tacking wood laths at the back. On 
these laths can be fixed metal hooks, these 
to be placed into screw-eyes, which should 
be screwed in the front of the framework at 
convenient spots. 

Fig. 2 is the back view of the framework ; 
there is a curtain at each side, which should 
be selected from some dark material. On 
the top of these curtains have rings sewn, 
large enough to slip on to the bamboo rod, 
which is supported on the top of the frame- 
work by making two holes in the rod, with a 
red-hot iron wire. These holes are then put 
over two nails or screws, which are fixed 
upright into the front top part of the frame- 
work, 

The whole of this framework is very 
simple in construction, the details of which 
are plainly shown im the illustration; a blind 
on a roller, dark green in colour would be 
most suitable. The metal brackets that 
support this roller and blind (to be pur- 
chased where you buy your blind-rollers) 
should be very carefully fixed, as the blind 
will be very much used, having to be pulled 
up and down for each figure. 

Fig. 2 shows the blind up, and the end of 
the blind cord held in its place by a nail in 
the framework, a, a tin footlight, with a 
candle, the reflector bright inside, painted 
black outside. If your show should be on a 
large scale, one candle at each side would not 
give sufficient light. In this case you need 
not add to the number of your reflectors, 
but you can make them wider, so as to 
shield two or three candles. B is the back 
scene, which for preference should be a piece 
of dark baize, green in colour, tacked on to 
a length of wood, which fits loosely into the 
two back uprights, a roller at the bottom 
which serves the double purpose of making 
the cloth hang flat, and when not in use it 
can be rolled up. c is a vertical slit large 
enough to allow the head of the performer to 
go through. The four small holes below are 
for the arm and leg wires to come through 
into the hands of the performer. 

The whole fit-up should take to pieces, so 


asto pack away into a small compass. It 
can easily and quickly be put together again 
by the use of thumbscrews, as shown at the 
back of the framework. 

Fig. 3 is the figure carved from some soft 
wood, asdeal or pine. The legs and arms are 
jointed together with tape or thin leather 


hinges. It is then ready for the costume, 
male or female. The collars and necks of 
all the costumes should be large enough to 
go round the performer’s own neck, and then 
button behind, as shown in fig. 4, which 
illostrates the manner of supporting the figures 
when the costume is fixed on to the figure 
with small tacks; then attach a wire behind 
ach wrist, and one behind each knee, at the 
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bottom of the top joint of the legs; bore a 
small hole at the above places, two-thirds of 
the thickness of the joint, through, then fill 
up with glue, and insert the wire, making 
sure that the wire is sufficiently long to be 
comfortably held in the hands. 

While werking the figure, two performers 
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will be required: number one to attend to 
the curtain and assist with the back scene 
and help the other performer. Then number 
two can take the place of number one, and 
so, during one’s performance, put on the 
necessary wig or head-dress. Now take one 
end of the scene from its resting-place, place 
your head through the slit from behind, when 
assistant brings the figure to the front of the 
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scene, fastens figure on to your neck, puts 
wires through the scene, which you grasp, 
and by which you move the figures, arms and 


Fic. 8 


legs, which very little practice will enable 
you to do in a very comic and mirth-pro 
voking manner. The scene being placed 


Fic. 4, 


into position again, the blind is raised, and 
the figure performs. When finished, the 
curtain is lowered, and you are then ready 
for the next move, 
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L 
days of old, with spirits bold, 
Have Britons fought like men ; 
On tented field, they'd never yield, 
No foes conld ‘fright them then. 
And g0, to-day, in sport and play, 
Our race is still the same : 
With valiant hearts they play their part, 
When Football is the game. 
On the ball, on the ball, 
Play up, let her go: 
‘That's the plan, take the man, 
Shoot for all you know. 
Away with her, well shot, my boys, 
Make the leather roll— 
Now then, altogether lads, 
Harrah! another goal! 
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ON THE BALL. 


A FOOTBALL SONG.—By Louis B, TisDALE. 


1 
In frost and snow our faces glow, 
Our anxious hearts beat high ; 
We struggle still, but win we will, 
At least we'll bravely try. 
‘We know no fear, for with a cheer 
Across the field we fly, 
Then back once more, as with a roar 
We shout the buttle ery— 
On the ball, on the ball, 
Play up, let her go: 
‘That's the plan, take the man, 
Shoot for all you know. 
Away with her. well shot, my boys, 
Make the leather roll— 
Now then, altogether, lads, 
Hurrah ! another goal! 


mm. 
Three cheers, my boys, for all the joys 
Of Football, prince of games ; 
No sport so fair, none can compare, 
No matter what their names. 
Then join with me in three times three, 
For our belovéd game, 
For Football will, through good and ill, 
But add to England's fame. 
On the ball, on the ball, 
Play up, let her go: 
That's the plan, take the man, 
Shoot for all you know. 
Away with her, well shot, my boys, 
Make the leather roll 
Now then, altogether, lads, 
Hurrah ! another goal! 


AWAY WE GO. 
By F. H. Sixes, ma. 


ta hey, sing ho! Away we go, 
A thin grey line that flashes 
With burnished stcel of circling wheel, 
As each one onward dashes. 
Sing ho, sing hey! We spin away, 
Our bright machines bestriding, 
And hill and dale soon show a trail 
That tells of glorious riding. 


Sing hey, sing ho! Away we go, 
For miles and miles toyether, 
As free as air, thro’ vista fair, 
Or stretch of moorland heather. 
Sing ho, sing hey! We spin away, 
With wheels bencath us whirring, 
For in the beat of restless feet 
The pulse of health is stirring. 


\ Sing hey, sing ho! Away we go, 
With every muscle straining 

To overtake Old Time and break 
The record that he's gaining. 

Sing ho, sing hey! We spin away, 
Till home receives each rover, 

And there we part with doleful heart 
That one more Run is over. 
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A TALK ABOUT OXFORD. 


By ax OxrorD Max. 


Sate I have been at Oxford, I have been so struck by 
the ignorance of boyz as to what the real life there 
ir like, and I have such a vivid recollection of the con- 
fused ideas which I myself had on the subject, and the 
mistakes that I made, that it has long been my wish to 
write something about "Varsity life as it really is, and 
Lot as most novelists would have us believe it to be. 

‘Those of us who have been through the severe train- 
ing necessary to get into a college ight, are tempted to 
emile when we read how the hero, ata moment's notice, 
in order to fill an unsuspected vacancy, leaps as hie is, 
unchanged, into the boat, and etraightway strokes 
it to the “head of the river.” Fancy leaping into a 
modern eight ! Such things, of course, can only happen 
in novels. In mattera intellectual, the novelist draws 
equally on his own fond imagination, His herocs, or more 
often hers—for the ludies are the worst offenders— 
either sweep off every impossible combination of scholar- 
ships and prizes by getting up the subjects the night 
before, with the ald of the regulation wet towel and 
black ‘coffee—a method which the common experience 
of undergraduates has found, alas! in vain—or else they 
glide through three or four years of dolce far niente 
existence, undistyrbed by thoughts of exams. or their 
tutor's righteous indignation, Alas! Zempora mu- 
tantur: nos et mutamur in iis. 

Nowadays, if you do not pass your exams. in reason- 
able time, you ure requested to try whether country 
air may not stimulate your mental faculties, and you 
are banished until your knowledge has reached the 
necessary minimum required by the University. 

The first thing, of course, on which you have to decide 
ig the choice of the college to which to go. Now, many 
of you will be influenced by different considerations, 
Perhaps your father or friends were at some particular 
college, and they naturally wish that you should go there 
too, Batthere are others who are swayed by no such oon- 
siderations, and I would earnestly recommend them to 
ask the advice of some friend who has only lately “ come 
down," for college reputations rise and fall almost as 
quickly as cricketing counties, and the one which was 
* head of the river,” and good in the “ schools,” fifteen 
years ago, may have sunk to a second-rate position by 
now. 

Let the prospective "Varsity man remember, too, that 
nowadays the expenees of college life rest entirely with 
the individual, and there is little or no difference in 
expense between the different colleges. There is no 
absolute necessity to put your name on the books for 
iuimiesion for more than a year before you intend com- 
ing up for your college entrance exam., although the 
longer your name is down, the better choice of rooms you 
have when you come up. The entrance exam, at most 
colleges is usually held in May or June, and in many, 
Sespontions oe. the first exam. for your degree or a 
senior certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 

exam.—is sufficient, though a few colleges, no! ably New, 
Bulliol, University, Trinity, require an essay and a 


Bal 
Latin and Greek Unseen. "No boy of average abilitics 
who has been even tolerably industrious at school need 
fear this exam, 

One more remark before I go on to give some descri| 
tion of ‘Varsity life. This quextion has often been asked : 
On what ullowance can I live comfortably without 
extravagance? Ihave known men live at Oxford on 
£110 a year, while others grumble at £600. Such a 
Guestion depends entirely on the individual, and, 
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Temeniber, You are only up at Oxf ind for six monthe in 
the your, The vast number uf college men average 
ctto £250 a year, Anything over £200 is luxury 
xt men, 
(now for rather more interesting details. The 
aia:, or fresher, when he comes up in October, 
inself a stranger ina strange Tund. His school. 
Vv days are @ thing of the past, and he has not yet 
leurnt the easy contidence of the ‘Varsity mav. ‘Hie 
unuet learn to treat seniors with a cercain amount ot 
revjxct, and not thrust his society upon them unbidden, 
for he would soon tind such conduct strongly resented, 
If, however, he knows many seniors when he gors up, 
they will call and leave ‘cards on him: when he 
ns the cfll, if he finds them out, he ninst on no 
int ieave his card on them, but call and call again 
til he is fortunate enough to find them in. Many 
seni rs, however, remembering their own experiences, 
put the time when they will be in. He will nixo have 
‘many invitations to breakfast, both from freshers, like 
‘omself, and seniors, In some colleges it is the custom 
tor the keniors to combine and give freshers breakfasts. 
Chapel is usually held at 8 o'clock, and you are obliged 
at most. colleges to attend four in the week. If you 
fail to do this, you rin the chance of missing your 
term, and having to come up for an extra one. 

Much of your happiness at Oxford will depend on 
sour scont, orcollege servant. This man has the charge 
bof a staircase, and is presumed to be at the cal/—for 
there are no bells—of his six or seven masters during 
most of the day. The Oxford scout is a strangely 
rensitive man, and, for fear of burting his feclings, in 
your freshinan days you will probably submit to be 
posed upon. The college servants are, on the whole, 
very respectable, honest set of men, though with a 
rather exaxgerated idea of What a scout’s perquisites 
ought to be. 

If you are wise, you will devote your morning of 
from three to four hours to work, which will be taken 
up by lectures und realing in your own rooms. Be 
very careful of your choice of lectures, for, while some 
are good, others ure a pure waste of time ; but you will 
tind this all out in your first term. Experientia docet ! 

Lunch fs at 1 o'clock, or as coon after as your scout 
condescends to bring it. Asa rule, it is quite a simple 
meal—bread and cheese and marmalade, commonly 
called “ squish,” without which no Oxford meal is com- 

ilete. 

agit the afternoon there are, of course, all the different 
forms of sport from which to close, althongh T think 
Tost men will admit that boating is the most com- 
patible with hand reading. It hue, at any rate, this 
ndvantage over other sports: ft eun be indulged in 
every afternoon, and the time which it takes fs limited 
for mort men to a couple of hours, I would advise 
mort fellows, when they go up, unless they have some 
particular love for anuther game, to try their hand at 
rowing. In after-years they will find some of their 
happiest memories centre round the river which has 
witnessed so many struggles, defeats, and victories, 

After exercise comes afternoon tea, when you ask 
your friends, or goto their rooms. You will find, I think, 
that the hour's work before Hall is the best in the day. 
Hall is at 7. Price is 2s, or with sweets 24 Gd, You 
nist go to this, as to all lectures and chapels, in cap 
and gown. For all unseemly beliaviour at table—suc! 
as quoting Latin, using bad language, getting up to 
leave before your table has finished—you are liable to 
be “sconced” by the head of the table, the senior 
undergraduate of your year. A “sconce” is a quart of 
ale, which is ordered at your expense and passed round 
thetable. “ Sconces” are most frequent at the freshers’ 
table; seniors rarely indulge in what, after their 
fresher days, they consider rather childish. An appeai 
is permitted to the high table, but it must be :eriffen in 
Latin, Appeals, therefore, are not of frequent vccur- 
rence. After Hall, men amuse themselves according 
to their own tastes. Some read, some go and see 
friends at other colleges, ete. You need not come in 
till 12 o'clock, though jf you make this your regular 
custom, you are soon “ hanled”; you are not allowed, 
however, to leave the college after 9. Acoording to the 
statutes, you are obliged to wear cap and gown when- 
ever you a] pear jn public. This rule, however, f@ not 
enforved tit 9 o'clock at night, after which time the 
proctors, with their bulld . their attendaute— 
prowl the streeta, toenforce the rules. They arcalways 
very polite. If you are taken unawares, and have not 
had time to run, a bulldog touches your arm and says, 
“The Senior Proctor wishes to speak to you, sir.” Of 
course, you are obliged to gratify him. When you 
approach he lifts his hat, gently inquiring if you are a 
member of the University. He next inquires your name 
and college, and requests you to call on him next day 
at 9 o'clock, when he inflicts a small fine—five shillings, I 
think it is. One of the first things you will notice is the 
termination er to everything. hmen are freshers, 
breakfast is brekker, a bedroom is a bedder, and 80 on, 
ad infinitum. Probably during your residence you will 
experience the pleasures of a Bump supper, when the 
college authorities permit disorder to reign supreme, 
and a bonfire ia It in the quad.,round which dance 
weird figures delirious with excitement. Such things 
must be felt to be understood, as also the inevitable 
headache next morning. 

If it is true that a man's school-days are the happiest 
of his life, his college-days run them very close ; and 
when his time comes to leave and go out into the 
world, he varries with him memories of those time- 
stained walls which will, if he has taken aught of good 
which Alma Mater, with no sparing hand, has offered 
him, influence and direct him towards what is best and 
noblest in all the pursuits of life. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” COLLECTOR'S 
CORNER. 


NEW SERIES.—PART IV, 


Cae Chat about Greek Coins.—From a collection 
of ancient Greek coins the various phases of art 
for which this country was once so famous can 1 
traced. Coins are extant which have resisted the 
ravayes of time, and many, owing to their having ben 
baried tor so many centuries, are now almost as fre~h 

Len they lett the cuiner'’s hands. These beautiful 
both in silver and bronze, are worth collecting, if 
s works of art, for although possibly the bert of 
Grecian artists were not always employed in the en- 
raving of slies, still asa rule the workmanship of tle 
coin runs to a large extent parallel with the advan: 
nunt of the art generally practised during t! 
particular period. It is needless to remind our readers 
that genuine coins are alone of real value, cither us 

‘ks of ur, or as ancient coins. We mention this 
» there are many reproductions which may, with- 
out the exercise of care, be mistaken for genuine sy "1- 
inens, We need hardly point out that in silver aud 
wuld the collection of Greek coins is an expensive hobby. 
‘There ure, however, many very interesting little picecs 
of k taoney in'bronze, which are procurable for a 
few pence euch, Do not be persuaded into fillinj:c 
cabinet with rubbish, Defaced and illegible c« 
like torn or defaced stamps, of practically little 
1 POsKess NO merit ; indeed, coins which canne:. 
be real or understood are most uninteresting, There 
are three important divisions.of @reck ovile—first, tho» 
which were struck by iudividual cities, most of which 
were self-governing and controlled by their own las : 
these are called aufonomous coins, The second divisicn 
are regal, struck in the name of the various kings bo 
raled over the whole or separate parts of the empire. 
‘The last series of Greek ooinage is that which ix 
usaally designated imperial, and denotes the cons 
struck for the special use of certain cities and districts 
under the Roman empire. These may be known by 
the head of the Emperor, generally found on the 
obverse. 


STAMY-COLLRCTING.—Chats telth Young Collectort.— 
‘The selection of a stamp album is one of importance, as, 
although it is not desirable for the album to eclipee tLe 
beauty of the stamps, it is most important that the 
albam should be in keeping with the quality and variety 
of its contents. Some may epecialise, und for ther 
purpose a blank album will be found ‘an advantage : 
indeed, for a collector who has passed the primary 
stages, and is able, from! his own actual knowledge of 
the varieties he possesses, to classify them, and to allot 
the requisite number of pages to cach country, auch an 
album is :udoubtedly the best. Many of these albus 
are well got up, and consequently somewhat expensive ; 
but there are’some cheap and yet really serviocable 
books of this character in the ‘market. For young 


beginners we recommend an album which is rewly 
spaced, and oue which gives full particulars of tle 
peculiarities of cach particular class, as well as giving 
the various types of the different igsuca, It isa pity to 
buy @ very xinall book, which will soon become too 
For half-a-crown a suitable album may be pro- 


small. 


varieties is reached the album will be too ewall, 
because the collection will not grow provertéonately, 
some of the pages remaining unoccupied while others 
overfiow. 


SmxWoRMK.—Although silkworms can hardly be 
considered @ “curio,” nevertheless their product is a 
highly interesting one, and @ suall collection of the 
various colours and textures of the different silk threads 
which may be spun from the cocoons whieh the silk- 
worms produce is worth retaining and classifying. 
Most boys are fond of life, and many are interested in 
the manner in which these little creatures work for 
the benefit of mankind. Our notes, as our space is very 
limited, must necessarily be brief; but we may be able 
to give a few useful hints which may make the culture 
of these little insects easier. It is said that silkworms 
have been cultivated in China for more than 4000 yeare. 
In order to trace the life history of this creature we 
must introduce it to our renders as a tiny egg, smaller 
than the heal of a pin—at first brown, the colour 
changes to grey, becoming at last almost trans- 
parent. 

‘The grab when it emerges is nearly black. As it 
increases in ize it grows too large for its skin and 

ses through a process of moulting ; this is 

four times. Daring all these stages the grub has been 
feeding ; its favourite food being mulberry leaves, a 
plentiful supply of which must be provided fresh 
several timesduring theday. Cleanliness isan essential 
clement of successful rearing of these creatures; a 
constant change of food being needed. As it grows in 
size the silkworm requires more room, and boxes 
or trays should be provided. When the silkworm is. 
ready for spinning it will choose a suitable spot among 
the twigs, which should be affixed in its box, and there 
it will form the foundation of the cocoon in which, 
after it has finished ite spinning operations, it will 
enter another transition state, passing into a chrysalis, 
from which it will emerge (if the silk {s not weund) in 
the form of a moth, ready to lay the eggs for the pre- 
duction of another generation of silkworms. Such is 
the brief history of this wonderfal worker. The length 
of the silk in the cocoons is said to reach nearly half a 
mile. These vary in colour, the silk of which they are 
formed being of different tlats, from a golden yellow to 


a pale white. The cocoons are not difficu't to ree! off. 
When the floss bas been stripped off they may be reeled 
by placing them in warm water to moisten the gum 
which is mixed with the silk ; some four or five can be 
wound together, making a strong yet fine ailk. 
Specimen reels showing the different colours should be 
prepared, and if these are kept as “curios” for ex- 
hibition, they should be mounted in a pleasing group, 
along with several of the cocoons in a raw state, with, 
perhaps, one or more of the moths uud chrysalises. 

In some of our museums, insects, etc, are mounted, 
together with drawings illustrating all their natural 
surroundings, and the plants on which they feed. In 
such a manner, withont going into the collections of 
moths or other natural-history specitnens, little gronps 
of svecial subjects and their products and uses can be 
added to the reader's muscum of curiosities. 


—ofefoe—— 


THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By REGINALD A. R. BEXNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 
HINTS ON ELEMENTARY VPHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, 


wen of the success of a beginner in the art of 
AL Photography depends on his correctly gauging 
the relative values of the various chemicals employed, 
and the careful manipulation of the vroportions of 
each, and nothing is more conducive to this result 
than'a knowledge of the principles of chemistry which 
underlie the methods of their employment. It is 
hanily possible, in this column, to give a prolonged 
explanation of such a uumber of combinations of 
various bodies as come even within the scope of what 
Teall photographic chemistry ; but even a few hints 
tnay be of use to the tyro, and aid him to u greater 
saccess than he would otherwiscachieve. 

Chemixtry might with reason be denominated the 
Mother of all Sciences, since the other branches of 
science deal mostly with the objects around us, their 
action towards each other under certain circumstances, 
and the forces caused by some being acted on in certain 
ways Chemistry, however, gocs much further than 
this, and deals with the very particles composing each 
of the bodies in question, their composition, and mauu- 
tacture or disintegration. 

The air you breathe, the water you drink, the earth 
you walk on—everything in the universe in fact—arcall 
‘composed of certain bodies in a state of almost in- 
conceivably minute division, and united to one another 
in multitudes of varying combinations. When we 
resolve these bodies to their very ultimate foundations 
we find that there are about seventy-two substances of 
which everything around us is composed. There are 
occasional «discoveries of new bodies—e.g. the discovery 
of “Argon,” @ short time ago; but on the whole, the 
number given is about correct, as far as our present 
knowledge extends, These bodies, which cannot be 
resolved into any others, but stand alone by them- 
selves, are dignitied by the title of Chemical Elements, 
Gold is one of these elementary substances, 0 {s silver, 
and so are platinum, hydrogen, carbon, ctc., which can- 
not be resolved any further. The number of these 
cements which are involved in the processes of 

phy is about thirty. 

‘As it would involve chemists in considerable trouble 
if they wrote out in full the name of each element 
every time they wanted to mention it, they have 
evolved the system of calling each element, for formula 
parposes, by the first letter, or letters, of its name, 
various expedients being used when several begin with 
the same letter. For instance. the element Hydrogen is 
denominated by the first letter of its name, H. Some 
are called by the first letter or letters of their Latin 
name, instead of their English one. For instance, the 
symbol for lead, instead of being L. is Pb., the Latin 
name for lead being plumbum, that for silver is Ag., 
from the Latin ntum. In addition to this, cach 
symbo! represents the welght of the smallest quantity of 
@ch element which is capable of division, called an 
aom, Thus the weight of an atom of hydrogen is 1, 
because the gas is the lightest body known. The sym- 
bol Ag. is 108, becanse the atom of silver is 108 tines 
ssheavy as that of hydrogen, This may sccm rather 
confusing to those not acquainted with the science, but 
becomes natural when you take up the study in 
amest. Now, in writing out the chemical “ formule,” 
by which we express the changes which take place 
when one body acts upon another, we express the 
amounts of them in each combination by means of 
small numbers placed below the symbols, inetead of 
repeating these by the side of one another. The 
smallest number of atoms which will combine to form 
a. new substance is called a“ molecule.” For instance, 
two atoms of hydrogen and ove of oxygen combine to 
form one molecule of water. So if we want to express 
a moleonle of water we put down H,0, thus expressing 
exactly the amount of cach gas, and the weight of 
the whole molecule. 

Sometimes two compounds occur of the same ele- 
ments, which have totally different properties, and yet 
there is chemically no difference between them. These 
are then called /someric. This almost occurs in the 
cage of the old-fashioned pyrogallio acid and the newly 
bronght-out hydroquinone. Both are composed of the 
same elementa, but the molecule of pyro contains one 
more atom of oxygen than that of the hydroquinone. 
The, chemical formula for pyro being C.H.0, that of 
hydroquinone {4 C,H,O,. Both are thus comporel of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, only the latter contains 
‘an atom lexs of the last-named than the former does. 
To be truly isomeric it would have to contain the 
mame amount of oxygen. _ - 
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Chemical combinations vecur when certain elements 
are added together und cuter into the closest possi 
relatious, the combination being usually attended with 
the evolution of heat, or the change of appearance of 
one or both the compouents, Chemical combination is 
quite different from merely mechanical mixture. For 
instance, you may take some * flowers of sulphur” and 
some iron filings, and mix them together as much as 
you like, and if left for any length of time they will 
Present the sate appearance when looked ut. But it 
the mixture is set on fire by mens of a match, 
combination takes place, and the resulting substance 
has not the qualities of either, but has become i 
chemical compound in which both exist, known ns 
sulphide of iron. The sulphur and trom cannot ve 
separnted again without the employmeut of further 
chemfeal action, 

Sometimes the true composition of a substance is 
revealed by adding something to it which will remove 
«ne of its constituents, leaving the rest behind, You 
would not think that the beantiful white lumps of 
sugar that come from the grocer, and the nasty black 
Inmps of coal in the cellar were the same substance, 
only respeotively with and without «ater, would you ? 
Bnt you can easily prove this for yourself. ‘Take some 
of the lumps of sugar and powder them up fine. Now 
mix them with just sufficient water to make them 
stick together, and then add about an ounce of strong 
sulphuric acid (this is a dangerous substance, and must 
be carefully handled), Stir up well, and, behold, the 
sugar becontes carbon in almost less time than it takes 
to write this account of it! Why does it do this? 
Well, the formula of cane sugar ia C,,H..0,,, and if 
Jou compare the amount of H and O you will see that 
there really are only carbon and eleven molecules of 
ordinary ‘water in it. Consequently, when avy 
substance is brought into contact with it that takes 
away the water, nothing but charcoal is left. 
Sulphuric acid is just such a substance, and it pulls 
away the water, for which it hus a tremendous affinity, 
leaving the chatcoal behind. 

In the next column I propose to tell you how the 
actual chemical reagents we use in photography are to 
be prepare for use. 


—o! #100 — 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THRILLING DETAILS OF HEROISM 
DURING THE MATABELE 
CAMPAIGN. 


L 
“Greater love hath no man than this."— 
“ (VaTHeR closer roun'l the fire, let me gaze my fill 
on you, 
Lads and lassies, and one dearer—face most tender 
and most true. 
Far away in Matabele, wounded on the scorching 
plain, 
Thought I never more my loved ones on this earth 
to see again, 
1 
“Then I saw a face above me, then I felt strong arms 


around, 

Lifted tenderly and quickly—set upon a horse, and 
bound : 

But one moment, never after, saw I those brave 
eyes again. 


Assegaicd by Matabele, fell he on that Afric plain ! 


ur. 

“And the good horse galloped wildly, and my heart 
grew faint with fear, 

Savage yells, behind, aroand me! 
one, I am here— 

Zam here, and he—where is he? O‘cr a nameless 


Hush, my dear 


grave, I wis, 

‘There is writ, in fiery letters, ‘Greater love hath none 
than this.’ 

ve 

“Children listen. But one instance, out of many, tell 
T you. 

selkses thowont ‘and deed heroic, ripened ‘neath that 
tropic blue; 


Soldiers, officers and troopers, risked their lives their 
friends to save, 

One and all seemed turned to heroes : beardiess boy 
and veteran grave. 


v. 

“Two there were who sought their comrade in the 
very teeth of foes : 

In the annals of the heroes find me nobler men 
than those— 

Windley, Lester, Crewe, and Baxter, Sinclair, Hender- 
son, and Grey, 

Farley, Nesbitt, and Llewellyn !—ahow mo braver men 
than they ! 


vn 

“Boys, beneath your breath speak softly—le 
lero names! And then 

Thank the God of every uation He hath made you 
Englishmen ; 

But, remember, deeds berole spring from seed wost 
deeply laid, 

Vor, my lals—unlike the poets—leroes are not born, 
but made? 


mncured 


vin 

“Nobly thinking, doing truly, daily setting self aside, 

All unconscious grew the herovs that ure now a 
nation’s pride; 

And of those whom no man knoweth, glowing from 
the sacred page, 

Is a praise, far nobler, grander, cchoing on from 
age to age!” 

G. Browne. 


OUR LEADING EXPRESSES. 


Tir fastest and longest rm of a train hauled by an 
vil-fired engine is (according to the * Engineer”) that of 
the Cromer express on the Great Eastern Ruilway. 
Leaving Liverpool Street terminus at 1.30 p.at., this train 
arrives at Cromer—138 mives’ distance—at 4.25 P.M., 
but with one stop at North sham, eight miles from 
Cromer, where it is due at 4.10. This gives a run of 130. 
miles in 160 minutes, or an average rate of 48:76 miles 
per hour, The train is regularly worked by the sing!e- 
driver express engine of Mr. Hoiland’s standard design, 
and fired on his oil-fuel system, and no similar fart 
train in the world is worked with euch case to tLe 
firemen, 

“i 


SAD FATE OF TWO STOWAWAYS. 


News lately reached Stockport of the tragic death 
of two Stockport lads, aged about eighteen, who 
left thelr homes two months ago for Liverpool, where 
they stowed themselves in a sailing vessel bound for 
Brazil. Nothing was seen of them, but when unloading 
the cargo at Brazil the crew discovered the decompored 
boalies of the youthe, who must have been starved to 

leath. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Verse Competitions. 
1.— SOME BRAVE DEEDS.” 


Or page 527 of our last volume we offered 
a prize of One Guinea for the best set 
of verses, not exceeding fifty lines, in honour 
of the brave deeds in the Matabele Campaign. 
Very many of our readers sent in MSS. Our 
award is as follows, and we print the prize 
verses in our “ Open Column ” on this page. 


Prize—One Guinea, 


Miss Grorncina Browxk, Rock View, Cliff Road, 
Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


C. 8. Gifford, Histon, Cambs. ; J. Milton State, 188W, 
1028, New York City, U.8.A.; John Burns, 56 Italy 
Street, Middlesborough ; W. Bernard Paton, Homeleich, 
15 Aubert Park, Highbury, N.; Ernest Joncs, 27 kt. 
James Street, Islington. 


m.—THE FOX’S VIEW OF THE HUNT. 


i our last Summer Number, page 64, we 

offered a prize of Half-a-Guinea for the 
best set of verses giving the fox’s view of a 
fox-hunt. This prize is won by Miss 
Georgina Browne, as above. Here is her 
concluding verse: 


If a fox must be hunted, why then hunt the fox ! 
But speak out the truth at the least, 

And say that you hunt for the joy of the chase, 
And not for the joy of the beast ! 


Extra Prizes—bs. each, 
Trowas BRUCE KINGSFORD, Stephenfield P.0., Mani- 
toba, Canada; Mr. L, Kina (send full address to 
Editor). 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

0. J. Bourne, White House, Oxted, Surrey 5 Gludys 
Phillpotts, c/o Major Phillpotts, ILH.A., Alders! 
Hants: Eleanor Sullivan, 3 Craigerne Koad, Blick: 
heath, 5.2. 
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: THE “BOY'S OWN” SANDWICH MAN.—By some of our Prize and Certificate Winners. 


(or a Grito hve 2, 
Ky Taree FULL OF ENTERTAINING. 
STORIES & PICTURES. 


wequentty ‘they 
Fer result see OTHER SIDE ¢ 
LS 


By J. R. BURGESS. By Ropert HENDRIK 


Corresynondence. 


—209f00— 


E. ScoTrAND. 


Asa commercial speculation we should A Sap Letrer (Nil Despernndum).—We get, alas ! 


not ailvise anyone to throw np a certain income of many ‘such ; but are xlal that throng’: prayer your 
£100 a year for the sake of what he might get by will ling been streugthened, and that you have been 
rising from the ranks in the army. able to resist temptation, But as to the results : 1. 


Bea man and consult your own doctor. 2. Yes, if you 
remain continent. 3. Could not answer for that. 
4. No, we think not. 


IcNoramus—1. “The Dynamo, how Made and how 

by 8. R, Bottone, Write tohim at Wallington, 
Surrey, for it: the price is 2. 6d. It is not a large 
book, and written for amateurs, 2. Castings “in 
the rough” require to bo fitted together: but if 
“ready for wiring” this has probably been done. Ask 
Mr. Bottone to tell you about those he sells when you 
write abont the book. 3. A wuter-motor is a motor 
worked by water. It has to be fixed to a pipe or tap. 
4. You could not do this with advantage, the battery 
would have to be stronger than the dynamo. It , 
would tak: a urge uumber of the cells you name. 
5. Bottone, or the people who advertise on our 
wrapper. 6 We should think you could, but have 
never tried. Mr, Dale would probably supply you ; 
his aildress is 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, Ec. 
Quite enough questions, we are sure. 


Exgcrno (J. H. K.).--1. Wo can’t think what {s wrong 
with your plates. Use some other brand, for instance 
the “Castle,” and see it they go wrong too. It seems 
to be a case of “green fox” after development. 
2. Depends entirely on whut you want, There are 
sets suld at 2s. Gd.,aud others might cost several 
pounds, 


Manks (Chelsea).—The very best way for you to get 
our opinion of your progress in oil-painting is to join 
one of our competitions in this subject. 


Eye Bap (Anxious).—-No, it must be examined in the 
usual way. It looks as if something were really 


wrong. 


Canary wir Diarrna@a (H. H.).—Yes, lettuce as 
green food and about ten drops of tincture of iron 
in the drinking-water every morning wlcn you 

" change it. a 


A WouLp-bE ELRCTRICIAN.—1. See articles on this sub- 
ject. We think number 22 for bobbins and 24 for 
armature would do. 2. It wonld give such a very 
stuall current that it would only charge a very small 
oue. 3. We can only say “try.” 


Puoto Frrro.—We are afraid we do not know how 
the paper you mention can be toned black. We have 
tried to ascertain from other sources, but without 

success. We doubt if the prints would be worth the ° 

trouble, in any case. 


Twapne (W. E, P.).—No, we cannot struggle through 
your cight pazes of “ twaddle,” as you call t.. Those 
who want advice must really write briefly and to the 
point. Boys who do so are answered at once ; but as 
‘We go to press five or six weeks before publication 
day, they cannot bave a reply “immediately”; and 
we do not reply by post, the sending of stamped 
envelopes notwithstanding. 


By WiLLiam BRIDGE. 


W. W. Panxtsaox.—Dnmb-bells should be light and 
not weigh more than two pounds apiece. 


\ 
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By Eowy L, Less, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1898. Price One Penny. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. ete. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE.) 
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CHAPTER I.—THE SIEGE. 

/RacK—phutt—chicck—and a bullet took 

/ apiece of beech bark off within a foot 
of Harry Anderson's head. Then, as 
though in jubilation at coming so near 
success, a perfect chorus of crack—rack 
—rack—rack, ran round the little timber 
“island” in which a score of sturdy 
Anglo-Saxons were making their last 
stand. 

All the day long, from an hour after 
sunrise till now that the fast lengthening 
shadows told that darkness was nigh, this 
had gone on. There had been no loss of 
life so far, for each man had taken care 
to cover himself well, but the “butte” 
was so small that the venomous little 
Winchester bullets swept through it from 
side to side, and several had had almost 
miraculous escapes. Worse still, four 
horses had been mortally wounded or 
killed ; for horses are not 80 easily sheltered 
as men. This was a serious loss, for every 
horse gone meart so much less chance 
of escape, under cover of darkness, from 
the howling foes who surrounded them. 

On the face of it there seemed some 
little reason in the complaint of an old 
frontiersman who had just had the cruel 
job of putting out of its misery the faith- 
ful steed that had carried him through 
storm and shine for a good dozen years. 
“Confound them there inventing chaps! 
If it wa'n't for them, it wouldn’t be half so 
bad. When an Injun bad to ram down 
every bullet afore he fired it, he took more 
care of his lead ; now it’s just pull—pull— 
pa as long as there's a shot in the 

arrel.’” 

And yet, if old Zeke had thought the 
matter out, the little band in the butte 


owed something to “ them there inventing: 


chaps ”’ as well. 

Had both sides been armed with 
muzzle-loaders instead of the deadly 
repeaters, the Apaches would have made 
short work of their opponents. One sharp, 
determined rush, and twenty men, how- 
ever brave and_ skilful, must have 
snecumbed to two hundred. But with 
magazine rifles the case was different ; for 
one marksman, firing coolly from under 
shelter, can stop the rush of a score. 

However, when a man is pent up be- 
hind a tree, with bullets pattering round 
him like hailstones, there is some excuse 
for his looking on the dark side of things. 
But now, while our friends are waiting 
sullenly for sunset, and the messages are 
being cautiously sent round the grove 
summoning the longest heads to a council 
of war, it may be as well to give a little 
information as to who the besieged were, 
ond how they came to be penned up 
thus, 


For many years the little town of May- 
ville, on the north fork of the Neosho (a 
tributary of the Arkansas river), had 
enjoyed the blessings of peace. When 
the town was first founded, it stood as a 
breakwater in a sea of hostile Indians ; but 
long years had passed since then, and the 
ever-shifting frontier had carried war and 
destruction farther and farther from its in- 
habitants. 

In the east the Cherokees had settled 
down into peaceful farmers and horse- 
dealers. The Blackfeet and Pawnees, in 
the north, had been overawed by the 
rapidly rising state of Deseret, and the 
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Apaches and Arapahoes of the south 
conquered by the Lone Star State. 

For nearly a generation the place had 
been as peaceful as an English hamlet. 
The citizens had forgotten their habits of 
defence ; the houses, instead of clustering 
closely round the blockhouse in the centre 
of the townland, had gradually straggled 
out, each farmer, under the altered cir- 
cumstances, naturally building as was most 
convenient for his own farm. 

Then trouble had arisen, in the way 
Indian troubles usually arise in North 
America. Theoretically the plan adopted 
by the United States in dealing with the 
red races, who are ever being dispossessed 
of their birthright by the white man, 
is perfect. Practically, it is a delusion 
and a snare, and its results have been 
often written in red ruin and sudden 
death. 

The theory is this. The Indian tribes, 
used for ages to live by fishing and the 
chase, unused to agricultural—or even 
pastoral—pursuits, require for their sub- 
sistence a very large tract of land in pro- 
portion to their numbers. The area that 
would be needed to provide food for a 
tribe of, say, a thousand Indians, would 
keep well-nigh a million white men in 
comfort. But is it to be expected that 
the whites, pressed on by the keen 
struggle for existence in the settled States, 
with their own wives and little ones look- 
ing to them for bread, will stand quietly 
by and see these vast prairies “lying 
waste,” as they naturally term it? No! 
Conscious of their overwhelming power, 
they will push steadily forward, and as 
against their close masses the scattered 
Indians have no chance of success, the 
red men are driven backward, fighting as 
they go, but growing ever weaker and 
weaker from the unequal conflict. 

To meet this state of affairs, the Indian 
laws have been passed by the Washington 
Government. Sound, honest, well thought- 
out laws they are, too; for great and 
good men have brought all the powers 
of their intellects to bear on the question 
—how to protect the dwindling races of 
red men from being brushed off the face 
of their own land, without injustice to the 
toiling millions of whites who are dis- 
possessing them, 

The following are the main points ot 
the settlement arrived at: 

Firstly. Provision is made for every 
Indian in the border States. For every 
tribe a “reservation” is set aside, pro- 
portioned to its numbers. Not large 
enough, certainly, for them to live b: 
hunting, but ample, and even wasteful, if 
looked on as farming or pasture land. 
On this reservation no white man (except, 
of course, Government officials) must set 
his foot. It is for the Indian to roam 
over or to cultivate, as he pleases. 

Secondly. Recognising tho fact that 
you cannot turn a race of hunters into 
one of farmers or cattle-breeders in one or 
two generations, any more than you can 
breed dray-horses direct from racers, the 
Central Government has undertaken to 
supply food and necessaries to every 
Indian who will go on to the reservations. 
Their allowances are paid to them, not in 
money, which would be of little use to 
them, since no white traders are allowed 
on their “ locations,”’ but in food, clothes, 
seed, cattle, tools—in fact, almost anything 
they choose, except spirits. The cost of 


all this is looked upon as a fair payment 
for the land which the white men need, 
and which the red men cannot turn to a8 
good use as they can. 

Now, no human laws are automatic; 
they require some one to carry them out, 
and provisicn has been made for the due 
enforcement of these by placing over 
each reservation a well-paid official, called 
the “Indian Agent.” He is supposed to 
act as the guardian and protector of all 
the Indians on the reservation he rules 
over, to see that the money allowed by. 
the Government is laid out to the best 
advantage, and that the goode purchased 
for their use are actually received by 
them. 

But now comes the flaw in this well- 
planned errangement. 

In the United States almost all offices 
are given for political services. 

Whenever, at an election, the party 
which happens to be in power is turned 
out, nearly every Government servant, 
down to the very postmaster, goes out with 
them, and the places are filled up with 
men chosen by the winners, the spoils to 
the victors being the well-understood 
practice. Naturally enough, these men 
are often chosen, not because they are 
the best men for the posts, but simply 
because they are those who worked 
hardest for their party at the election. 
Now, it by no means follows that the best 
politician makes the best public servant ; 
and especially is this so in the case of 
Indian Agents. 

Properly carried out, the duties of this 
office are very onerous. 

Its occupant must live on the borders 
of the wilderness (or should do s0, if he 
desires to do his duty). He must be pre- 
pared to make long journeys over roadless 
regions, in all weathers; must be willing 
either to live separate from his children, 
or to see them grow up without the ad- 
vantages of education and society which 
he ought to give them to the best of his 
ability. Add to this the fact that the 
salary, though good, is certainly not 
higher than a first-class man could hope 
to getin a large town, and you will see 
that the office will hardly get the pick of 
the office-seekers. 

But if the post has no peculiar attrac- 
tions for the honest man, there are vast 
possibilities in it for an unscrupulous one. 
The agent has the disbursement of very 
large sums of money, practically without 
control, or much fear of any complaint 
being made. For the North-American 
Indians, no matter what tribe they belong 
to, are a silent, reserved race, not given to 
babble of their wrongs, but rather to bear 
them sullenly, brooding over them in 
silence. 

So it too often happens that this office 
becomes the prize of some loud-mouthed, 
cunning ranter, who has taken up politica 
simply as atrade. This man enters upon 
his office, too, knowing that he has, in all 
probability, only a four years’ lease of it ; 
and he usually determines to make as 
much as possible out of it in the time. 
Of course he cannot take toll of the money 
itself as it passes through his hands; the 
United States system of audit is too good 
for that. So the usual way he manages 
matters is hy giving the contracts for 
supplying goods to the men who will 
bribe him highest. But all the contracts 
must be advertised, and the man who 


tenders lowest must have them, or else he 
will kick up a row, for the white races of 
America are not very silent under their 
wrongs. Therefore there is no chance of 
giving his friends high prices in return for 
their bribes. Yet he manages it all the 
same ; and this is how he does it: 

Suppose a certain quantity of goods — 
seeds, for instance—are needed, and a fair 
price for them would be a hundred pounds. 
Now, a man who does not keep in with 
the agent cannot tender much under the 
hundred pounds, or he would lose money 
instead of gaining it. However, the 
agent's friend will tender at, say, ninety 
ponnds, and of course he gets the contract. 
Then he gives the agent, perhaps, 20/., 
takes another 201. for himself, and only 
supplies 501. worth of seeds, for which the 
Government, on the agent's certificate, 
pays hitn 902. But mark this! It would 
be too dangerous to supply less than the 
proper quantity of seeds, so it is in the 
quality that the difference must be made. 
if it could be done in the quantity—if the 
Indians got half the right amount of good 
commmodities, it would not be nearly so 
bad as it is. For the Government allow- 
ance is a generous one, and even the half 
of ig would keep them in acertain amount 
of comfort. 

As it is, however, the Indians some- 
times get hardly anything worth having. 
For the same trick is done in all branches ; 
and so the poor red man is supplied with 
seeds that will not grow, axes and knives 
that will not cut, food unfit to eat, 
moth-eaten blankets, and guns that are 
more dangerous to the hunter than the 


game. 

The Indians, being, as we said before, a 
silent, reserved race, bear this patiently 
ior a long time, then gradually they grow 
sullen. The young and hot-blooded chiefs 
come to the front, and the leadership 
passes from the hands of the elder and 
more peaceable men into theirs. Then, 
presently, another “Indian outbreak ” 
spreads fire and slaughter along the 
borderside. And when this has happened, 
the old, gnarled frontiersman will grow]- 
ingly point to it as a proof of his assertion : 
“It's no good trying to civilise °em—the 
only good Injin is a dead one.” 

And yet the Quaker State of Pennsyl. 
vania, dealing with these same Indians as 
with men whom they would one day have 
to meet at the Judgment Seat, found them 
good enough neighbours. Even our own 
British rule in Canada, though less suc- 
cessful than the Quakers’, because con- 
ducted on lower lines, has not been 
stained with one tithe of the bloodshed 
that has marked our southern neigh- 
boars’. 

Ofcourse, it must not be understood for 
one moment that all Indian Agents are 
dishonest, or even that all the rogues 
among them carry matters far enough to 
bring on war. Some of the most honoured 
namesin the United States history are those 
of men who have accepted this office in 
the true missionary spirit, and grand has 
been the work they have done. And 
xmong those who try to make the most 
of their chances, the majority contrive to 
stop short of goading their victims to mad- 
ness. But after all deductions are made, 
there remains a large residuum of such 
cases as have been depicted. 

The present disturbance had arisen in 
the usual way. A branch of the Apache 
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tribe, living on a loeat’on some hundred 
iniles south of Mayville, had been ground 
down, pinched, and starved, till they 
could bear it no longer, and had suddenly 
flamed out into open warfare. After 
carrying fire and murder through a region 
half as large as England, a band of about 
acouple of hundred of theni, making a 
longer cast than usual, had surprised the 
little town. In the first flush of success 

they murdered men, women, and children, 
drove off the cattle, plundered and burnt 
the outlying honses, and almost succeeded 
in carrying the village itself. Beaten off 
from this, after a hard struggle, they had 
retreated northward with their booty 
towards the inaccessible fastnesses of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

With their plunder the Indians had 
carried off several of the younger children, 
intending either to use themas hostages, or 
to adopt them into their tribe, according to 
their custom. 

Among the children thus carried off was 
the youngest sister of Harry Anderson. 
Harry’s own home was among those 
burnt, but lying near the village, and 
warned by the fate of the more distant 
homesteads, the family had managed to 
escape into the old blockhouse. Little 
Winnie, however, was staying at the house 
of an aunt who lived some way out, and 
when the distracted parents ventured out 
on the track of their retreating foes, they 
found only a heap of ashes to mark its 
site. 

Scattered around were the charred 
bodies of the family ; but Winnie's was not 
among them, and there was little doubt 
that she had been taken off by the Indians. 
As several other children were known to be 
with the Apaches, a party was organised to 
follow up their trail, in the vague hope of 
being able, during the confusion of a 
retreat, to effect a rescue of some or all of 
the helpless little ones. 

It was a mad undertaking at the best, 
for a score of farmers to follow up ten 
times their number of red men, armed and 
mounted every whit as well as themselves, 
and far better trained for the arts of 
border warfare. A few old Indian fighters 
there were among the rescue band, it is 
true; but their swords had mostly been 
beaten into ploughshares years before, 
while the majority of the men had hardly 
ever heard a shot fired in anger. 

However, it has never been the custom 
of Anglo-Saxons to weigh too closely 
either the number or the quality of their 
foes, and certainly “ Westerny men” have 
not been behind the rest of their race in 
this. And, asarule, Fortune, who delights 
to favour the brave, throws her weight in 
their side of the scales, as the extent of 
land in all quarters of the globe ruled by 
the representatives of the race shows. But 
this time the fickle goddess chose to 
desert her favourites, perhaps because her 
sympathies were, for the time, engaged by 
their equally brave foes, who were daring 
the might of a continent rather than sub- 
mit to oppression. 

To follow the Indians was an easy task, 
for, laden as they were with plunder, and 
driving the cattle before them, their 
track was as broad and clear as a high 
road. 

This, too, made them travel much slower 
than a raiding party usually does, and 
their pursuers came up with them sooner 
than the most sanguine had expected. 
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But this proved a misfortune, for Indians 
on the war path, no matter how rato 
things seem to he, seldom clcse both eyer 
together, cid the hunters were discovered 
and surrounded before they theught they 
were near their foes. 

Happily for the pursuers, as they 
happened at the time to be crossing ore 
of the vast plains which stretch away 
from the foot ef the Rockics, there was no 
opportunity for laying one of the am- 
bushes so dear to the Indian heart. Still, 
even in the open, surrounded and ringed 
in as the whites were, their extermination 
would only have been a matter of a very 
few hours, had they not managed to fight 
their way through to one of the timber 
islands that stud at wide intervals these 
otherwise treeless prairics. 

It was a very small grove, consisting 
of perhaps fitty trees; but that was xo 
much the better for them. Small as it 
was, it was as much as their force could 
hold. 

Like most of the little timbered 
oases that dot these desert plairs, the 
clump owed its origin to @ fault in the 
geological strata underlying it. Through 
thisonening the water oozed up, forming a 
little winterbonrne, whose banks and bed 
showed plainly enough for several hun- 
dred yards out on the flat prairie. 

In summer, however, it was generally 
dried up at its source, and as it was now 
early autumn, its bed was baked nearly 
as dry as the sward around. The space 
beneath the trees was covered with a 
thick undergrowth of bushes and matted 
grass, which had stood as high as corn in 
an English field, but all was now hard and 
brown from the pitiless heat of the sun. 
The herbage outside the grove was 
scarcely longer than that on a well-kept 


‘lawn, and was, of course, also parched and 


withered. 
(To be continued.) 
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NIC REVEL; OR, 


ETE calmed down after a while, and 
began to feel a bit sulky. He had 
common-sense enough to begin looking 
at the state of affairs from a matter-of- 
fact point of view, and he lay conning the 
position over. 

“Just as he likes,” he said; ‘‘he 
pitches me over, and won’t have any 
more to do with me. Well, it aren’t no 
wonder, zeeing what I’ve been. Wonder 
what made me turn so zoft and zilly 
about him! Zeeing how hard it was for 
him to be zarved as he was, and then 
hooked off along with us. 

“Dunno that it’s any worse for him 
than it is for me,” he muttered; “but 
zeemed to feel a bit unked about him, 
poor lad—there I go again: poor lad! 
No more poor lad than I am. Got it 
into my thick head that it was nice to 
help him while he was so bad, and that, 
now our lads have pitched me overbcard, 
we was going to be mates and help one 
another. But we aren’t, for he’s pitched 
me overboard too. 

“ Well,” muttered Pete, with a bitter 
Jaugh, “I can zwim as well as most on 
’em, and I shan’t hurt much; and as for 
him, he must take his chance with the 
rest on us. He's got his wits back again, 
and don’t zeem like to go wool-gathering 
again ; and if he’s sharp, he’ll speak up and 
make that t’other man understand it’s all 
a blunder about him being sent off along 
o’ we. But there, he wants to go his own 
fashion, so he must. But if I was him, I 
should kick up a dust before we start, 
and have myself sent back home by the 
next ship.” 

He glanced in the gloom at where Nic 
was seated, and a feeling of sorrow for the 
poor fellow filled him again ; but after the 
rebuff he had received, he fought it off, 
and began to watch Humpy Dee and the 
others, as they sat together talking ina 
low tone, and then to meditate on their 
position towards himself. 

“They're half afraid of Humpy,” he 
thought, “and he’s made ’em think that 
I zet the sailors at them, and if I go on 
talking till it's a blue moon, they won't 
believe me, so things must go their own 
way, and zome day they'll find Humpy 
out; on’y I’m not going to let him do as 
he likes with me. This isn’t going to be 
8 very cheerful sort of life out here, but 
such as it is, it’s better than no life at all; 
so I aren't going to let him pitch me into 
the river or down some hole, or knock 
me on the head, or stick a knife into me. 
That won't do. It’s murder—leastwise 
it is at home; p’raps it aren't out here. 
Zeems so after the way that chap talked 
about shooting us down and setting them 
dogs atus. Why, one of 'em’s stronger 
than us, and a zet-to wi’ one of ‘em 
wouldn’t be nice. Bit ofa coward, I s’pose, 
for I can’t abide being bitten by a dog. 

“Best thing I can do will be to slip 
off first chance, for I zeem, what with 
Humpy and these folk, to have dropped 
into a nasty spot. DessayIcan take care 
of myself, and—nay, that won't do; zeem 
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sneaky like to go and leave that poor lad, 
for I do sort o’ like him. Wonderful how 
they dogs took to him. Nay, that aren’t 
wonderful. Got a lot o’ sense, dogs have. 
Allus zeem to take to zick people and little 
tiny children, and blind folk also. How 
they like them too!” 

At that moment there was a deep 
baying sound, not far away, and Pete had 
not long to wait before there were steps, 
the door was unlocked and thrown open, 
and the overseer entered, accompanied by 
the dogs, and followed by a party of 
blacks, one of whom carried a roughly 
made basket. 

They were big, muscular fellows, and 
shiny to a degree whenever the light 
caught their skins, a good deal of which 
was visible, for their dress consisted of a 
pair of striped cotton drawers, descending 
half-way to the knee, and a sleeveless 
jacket of the same material, worn open, 
so that neck and breast were bare. 

The dogs barked at the prisoners, and 
repeated their examination by scent, end- 
ing by going well over Nic, who made no 
attempt to caress them, nor displayed any 
sign of fear, but sat in his place stolidly 
watching the proceedings, the dogs ending 
their nasal inspection by crouching down 
and watching him. 

The overseer was alone now, and his 
first proceeding was to take his stand by 
the tack who had set down the heavy 
basket, and call Humpy Dee to come 
forward, by the name of Number One. 

The man rose heavily, and this 
seemed to be a signal for the three hounds 
to spring to their feet again, making the 
man hesitate. 

“Them dogs 
said. 

“Yes, they'll be at your throat in a 
moment if you make the slightest 
attempt to escape,” said the overseer 
sharply. 

“Who's going to try to escape?” 
grumbled Humpy. 

“You were thinking of it, sir,” said 
the overseer. ‘ Mind this,” he continued, 
drawing the light jacket he wore aside 
and tapping his belt, thus showing a brace 
of heavy pistols ; “I am a good shot with 
a pistol, and I could easily bring you 
down as you ran.” 

“Who's going to run?’ grumbled 
Humpy. “Man can’t run with things 
like these on his legs.” 

“Ihave seen men run pretty fast in 
fetters,” said the overseer quietly ; “ but 
they did not run far. Come here.” 

Humpy shuftled along two or three 


bite, 


steps, trailing his irons behind him, and . 


the overseer shouted at him— 

“ Pick up the irons by the middle ring, 
sir, and move smartly.” 

He cracked his whip, and a thrill ran 
through Nic. 

Humpy did as he was told, and walked 
more quickly to where the overseer stood ; 
but before he reached him, the herculean 
black who stood by his basket, which looked 
like a coarsely made imitation of the kind 


master?” he 
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used by a carpenter for his tools, clapped 
a hand upon the prisoner’s shoulder, and 
stopped him short, making Humpy turn 
upon him savagely. 

“Ah!” roared the overseer, as if he 
were speuking to one of the dogs. 

Humpy was overawed, and he stood 
still, while the black bent down, took a 
ball of oakum out of the basktt, cut off 
about o foot, passed the piece through the 
centre ring of the irons, and deftly tied it 
to the prisoner’s waist-belt. Then, as Nic 
and Pete watched, the action going on 
fascinating them, the black made a sign 
to one of his companions, who dropped 
upon his knees by the basket, took out a 
hammer, and handed it to the first black. 
Then the kneeling man lifted out a small 
block of iron, which looked like a pyramid 
with the top flattened, clapped it on the 
floor, and the first black began to mani- 
pulate Humpy as a blacksmith would a 
horse he was about to shoe, dragging him 
to the little anvil with one hand, using 
the hammer-handle to poke him with the 
other. 

“Going to take off his irons,” thought 
Pete, and the same idea flashed across 
Nic’s mind. 

He was mistaken. 

Another black stepped up, as if fully 
aware of what was necessary, and stood 
behind Humpy, ready to hold him up 
when necessary, for the second black now 
seized one of the prisoner's ankles, lifted 
his foot on to the little anvil, and the 
first examined the rivet, grunted his dis- 
satisfaction, and Humpy’s foot was 
wrenched sidewise by one man, who held 
the rivet upon the anvil, while his leader 
struck it a few heavy blows to eplarge 
the head and make it perfectly safe. 

This done, Humpy was marched nearer 
the door, scowling savagely at having had 
to submit to this process; but he grinned 
his self-satisfaction as he saw his com- 
panions brought forward in turn for their 
irons to be examined—one to have them 
replaced by a fresh set, which were taken 
from the basket, and whose rings were 
tightly riveted about his ankles, the old 
ones having the rivets quite loose. 

The men were ranged near the door, 
which was guarded now by the three un- 
occupied blacks at a look from the over- 
seer. 

“Now you,” said the latter to Pete, 
who rose from where he sat alone, and 
approached the anvil with a curious 
sensation running through him. 

“Why didn’t they iron you?” said 
the overseer harshly. 

“Wounded and sick,” replied Pete 
gruffly. 

“Ah well, you are not wounded and 
sick now. He'sa big, strong fellow, Sam. 
Give him a heavy set.”” 

The big black showed his fine set of 
white teeth, a set of fetters was taken 
from the basket, and with Pete's foot held 
in position by the second black—a foot 
which twitched and prickled with a strong 
desire to kick—the first ring was quickly 


adjusted, a soft iron rivet passed through 
the two holes, and then the head was 
rested upon the little block of iron, and a 
few cleverly delivered blows from the big 
black's hammer spread the soft iron out 
into a second head, and the open ring 
was drawn tight. 

The second ankle-ring was. quickly 
served in the same way, and the centre 
link was lifted and tied to the man’s 
waist-belt, Pete turning scarlet, and 
wiping the perspiration from his dripping 
brow from time to time. 

“ Over with the others!” 

There was a movement among the men 

at the door as this order was given, and 
Pete winced; but even a man newly 
fettered can still feel pride, and the poor 
fellow determined that his old comrades 
should not think he was afraid of them. 
He walked boldly up to take his place, 
meeting Humpy’s malignant look of 
triumph without shrinking, and turning 
quickly directly after with a feeling of 
pity as he heard the overseer summon 
Nic to take his place in turn. 
Now’s your time, my lad,’ Pete said 
to himself. “ Speak out like a man, and 
i vom ask me to, I'll back you up, I 
will.” 

He looked on excitedly, wondering 
whether Nic’s wits were still with him, 
a3 but so short a time ago they had only 
returned to him like a flash and then 
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passed away, leaving him, as it were, in 
the dark. 

It was very still in the hot, close 
place, and every word spoken sounded 
strangely loud in the calm of the late 
afternoon. 

‘Lighter irons,” said the overseer to 
the big black, and there was the clinking 
sound of the great links as the man 
handed the fetters from the basket. 

“And him not shrinking,” thought 
Pete. “ Give mequitea turn. He can’t 
understand.” 

The big black took the fetters, and 
balanced them in his hand, looking at 
his superior as much as to say, “ Will 
these do?” 

The overseer took a step or two for- 
ward and grasped the chain, to stand 
holding it, gazing frowningly the while 
at Nic, who met his gaze without blench- 
ing. 

“Why don’t you speak ?—why don’t 
you speak ?” muttered Pete. “Can't you 
see that now’s your time?” 

“You've been bad, haven't you ?"’ said 
the overseer roughly. 

Nic raised his hand slowly to his head, 
and touched the scar of a great cut on 
one side, the discoloration of a bruise on 
the other. 

“But quite well again now?” 

Nic smiled faintly. 

“Tam weak as a child,” he replied. 
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“Humph ! Yes,” said the overseer, and 
he threw the chain upon the floor. 

Pete, who had been retaining his breath 
for some moments, uttered a faint ex- 
clamation, full of relief. 

“But why didn’t he speak out and tell 
him?” 

For a few moments his better feelings 
urged him to speak out himself, but he 
shrank from exposing both to the 
denials of the other men again, and stood 
frowning and silent. 

Then the chance seemed to be gone, 
for the overseer gave the young prisoner 
a thrust towards the others, and Nic 
walked towards them straight for where 
Pete was waiting. Then he raised his 
eyes, saw who was standing in his way, 
and he went off to his right, to stop 
beside Humpy Dee, while a feeling of 
resentment rose hotly in Pete’s breast. 

“Oh, very well,” he muttered to him- 
self; ‘it’s no business of mine.” 

The next minute the overseer gave a 
sharp order, the big black raised the 
basket, and put himself at the head of the 
prisoners; the other slaves took their 
places on either side, and the overseer 
followed behind with the dogs, which 
began to bound about, barking loudly for 
a minute or two, and then walked quietly 
as the party left the gloomy warehouse 
behind. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII.—HOW WE SOLD THI SILVER TANKARD. 


rapgox and Bowden had certainly come a 
cropper, and the latter was, as usual, 
Prepared to lay it all at Fraser’s door, who, 
he declared, ‘‘ had done it out of spite,” 
though it was impossible to see any reason 
for this senseless statement. The guilt of the 
twoculprits had been clearly proved ; and the 
onlytwo details which we could not at firstun- 
derstand were explained in a confession made 
by Simpson later on in the day. The paper 
beg with the confectioner’s name on, which 
had been produced as a proof that the pair 
had been to Penston on the afternoon when 
the mice were killed, was really an old one; 
and the biscuits which it contained had not 
come from any greater distance than the 
shop at the corner of the Carlsham Road. 
With equal cunning, as soon as the fire- 
works had been ignited by the fusee (dropped 
over the boards from a corner of the 
shrubbery) the culprits had rushed back to 
the house, and exchanged their muddy boots 
for dry slippers, and in this manner had 
once more been successful in pleading an 
alibi, 

Considering the magnitude of their 
offences, everyone agreed that the punish- 
ment which Bowden and Simpson had 
teeived was richly deserved; and the 
thought that the cruel fate of the white mice 
had been avenged gave Fraser, Mobsley, 
and myself intense satisfaction. 

We were still in this pleasant frame 
od mind when the morning dawned of that 
fatal Wednesday,the 19th of December, a day 
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which, as the reader will shortly discover, 
we had good cause to remember. 

After breakfast, Fraser was sent by Mr. 
Medlar on an errand to the post-oflice. He 
came back with a face as long as a fiddle. 


““ With a face as long as a fiddle.” 


“What's the matter?” asked Mobsley, 
who was sitting by my side in the school- 
room. 

“Come outside,” answered “ Hawk-eye.” 
“ T’ve something to tell you.” 

We adjourned to a quiet corner of the yard, 
and there Mobsley repeated his inquiry. 

“It’s all up!” replied Fraser. ‘We're 
gene coons!”” 


To hear the stout-hearted “ Scout” speak 
in this doleful and hopeless fashion was most 
alarming. 

“What's up? What do you mean?” 

“Why, as I was coming back from the 
post, I met that villain Brewer. I meant to 
have passed him without speaking, but he 
got in my way and stopped me. “ Well,” 
he said, “I suppose you think I’ve forgotten 
about that little housebreaking joke of yours, 
but I haven’t. I told Mr. Greenaway about it 
last night, and he’s turning the matter over 
in his mind to decide whether he shall 
report you to Mr. Medlar, or put the 
matter straight away in the hands of the 
police. So if you don’t want that to happen, 
I’d advise you to be precious careful how 
you act for the next day or so, and keep your 
own side of the wall. Anyway, you'll catch it 
pretty hot; and it’ll bea lesson to you in 
future.” 

For a moment neither of us spoke. 

“Perhaps, after all, he won’t tell the 
police,” murmured Mobsley, anxious to grasp, 
like a drowning man, at some straw of hope 
and consolation. 

“Yes; but he’s sure to tell Medlar,” 
answered Fraser. “And, my eye! think of 
old Mark when he hears about it ; he’ll be as 
mad as... asa bec ina bottle!” 

Work that morning was out of the ques- 
tion as far as I was concerned; my heart 
had turned to lead, and the weight of it 
dragged me down to the bottom of the class. 
Mr. Soper, with all his failings, had a kind 
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heart ; he bore patiently with all my slips 
and shortcomings, and reported me as being 
evidently not well, whereupon Miss Trigg 
told me to come to her at bedtime for a dose 
of castor oil. 

At half-past twelve, when the day boys 
went home, Fraser and I strolled down the- 


gravel walk in front of the schoolroom ; we 
had said all that could be said about the 


“ We slunk into hiding.” 


trouble in store ; and now we stood leaning 
in silence against the iron railing, staring 
into the road. As we did so, the gate next 
door opened with a squeak, and closed with 
a clang. 

“Look out!” exclaimed Fraser, dodging 
behind a holly-bush ; ‘ here's old Greenaway 
coming!” 

We slunk into hiding, but only for a 
moment, then Fraser sprang forward again. 

“Why, it's Dick Adams!” he cried. 
“Hallo, Dick!” The man did not stop, 
Dut he half turned his head, and as he did 
so, I saw his mouth and throat move as 
though he were swallowing. I had seen the 
same thing happen when fellows were cancd, 
an‘ the sight of it in the present instance 
gave me quite ashock. I slipped out of the 
gate and ran after him, crying out to him to 
stop a minute. He heard the clatter of my 
feet on the pavement, and slackened his 
speed. 

“Didn't you hear me call?’ I gasped. 
“Why didn’t you stop? I wanted to speak 
to you.” 

He took my hand, muttered something 
about begging pardon, and swallowed again. 
At that moment Fraser joined us. 

“ Hullo, Dick!” said the latter. “* How are 
you getting on?” 

“Oh, worse than ever!” answered the 
man huskily. 

“What! out of work again?” 

“Yes; can’t get none anywhere, and, 
worse than that, there's mother taken ill, 
and I can’t do nothing to help her, and I 
don’t see anything for it but for her to go to 
the work’us. I’m pretty well off my head; 
it's enough tomake a man go away somewhere 
and drown hisself.”” 

Here was trouble indeed, by the side of 
which our own worries sank into utter in. 
significance. 

“T thought,” continued the man, “that if 
I came once more and told Mr. Greenaway 
how things stood, perhaps he’d give me a 
job; but that fellow there wouldn’t let me 
sce him, and threatened if I came again he'd 
fetch the police.” 

“The wretch!’’ cried Fraser. ‘I should 
like to shoot him! And what are you going 
to do now, Dick?” 

The man’s head dropped a little. 
don't—know,” he answered slowly. 

This was Dick Adams! Dick, who could 
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whistle like a thrush, tark like a puppy-dog, 
and imitate the bagpipes; Dick, who had 
run races with us, cut our boats, snowballed 
us, mended our swing, imperilled his neck 
for our amusement by walking like a tight- 
rope dancer along the top of the boards, and 
endeared himself to us ina hundred different. 


ways. Here he was, a hopeless, haggard- 
looking “ dead-beat.” The thing was dread- 
ful! 


“TI say, Dick,” exclaimed Fraser, “I’m 
awfully sorry for you. I'd give anything to 
be able to help you, but I haven't got a cent 
to my name, and young Dean hasn’t, nor 
Mobsley either. What can we do?” 

At the sight of our distress the man seemed 
to pull himself together. “Oh, nothing— 
nothing, thank you kindly, sir,” he answered. 
“Perhaps something ‘ll turn up. At all 
events, I’m grateful for your sympathy.” 

He turned and walked away, and we stood 
for a moment watching his retreating figure. 

“Coniound that wretch of a Brewer!” 
exclaimed Fraser angrily. “I'd shoot him 
if I had the chance. I would, upon my 
honour !"” 

IT have often wondered since whether some 
evil genie heard the wish, and determined it 
should be granted ; for if ever a man narrowly 
escaped being shot, that man was Brewer, 
and the hand that directed the weapon was 
the unerring hand of “ Hawk-eye.” 

We retraced our steps to the house and 
informed Mobsley of the meeting. In spite 
of a life spent in slaying and scalping, 
“ Chingachyook ” was very tender-hearted ; 
and, unlike some persons who profess a love 
for living things, he was ready to extend his 
sympathies even to that creature which is 
often the most forlorn and helpless of the 
lot, the luckless biped, man. Fraser's 
recital nearly reduced him to tears. 

“It's awful to want to help anybody, and 
not to he able to.” he cried. “It’s like 
watehing a person drown. How can we help 
him? 

“Hawk-cye was silent; he did not 
waste time in vain lamentations; he was 


thinking. 
“How can we help him?” repeated 
Mobsley. © We can't give him anything, 


we've got nothing.” 
we have,” said Fraser, looking up 
“ The silver mug!” 


“At the sight of our distress.” 


The dinner bell rang at that moment, and 
brought the conversation to a olose. All 
through the meal we were silent ; the same 
subject was occupying the thoughts of each 
one of us, and when we regained the play- 
ground Fraser referred to the matter as 
though it had already been discussed. 


Paper. 


“Well? Shall we sell it, or not?” 

“I don’t think Bowden would buy it now,” 
I ventured toremark. ‘Ever since we made 
him run the gauntlet he's been in such a 
rage, he won't speak to anybody.” 

“T shouldn’t ask him to buy it,” answered 
Fraser scornfully. ‘For one thing, he 
couldn’t pay a proper price. There's a man 
called Rowe who kecps a little watchmaker's 
and jeweller's shop on the other side of the 


“ Examining it closety.”” 


town; he buys old silver; I've seen a 
notice up in his window, and that’s where I 
should take it. As I'm going at the end of 
this term, I shan’t see anything more of the 
museum, so I’m quite ready to give up my 
share in the mug. It's for you fellows to 
decide.” 

“T'll give up my share,” I answered. 

“And I'll give up mine,” added Mobsiey. 

“Well, then, it's decided that we sell the 
thing, and give the money to Dick. I'll get 
leave from Soper for us to go out, and we'll 
do it straight away. You slip upstairs and 
fetch it, biobsley. Here's the key of my 
box.” 

In a few moments “ Chingachgook” re- 
turned, with a little bundle under his erm. 

“What have you got there?” asked 
Fraser. 

“I thought I’d better wrap it up as we're 
going all through the town,” answered the 
other. ‘I couldn’t find any paper, so I 
rolled it up in one of my handkerchiefs.” 

I glanced at the covering as he spoke, ard 
saw that it was ‘‘ The Death of Nelson.” 

We were soon on our way towards the 
town, and hurried along, discussing what 
amount we ought to ask for our treasure. 
After passing along one of the main thorough- 
fares, we turned down a couple of side streets. 
and at length found ourselves standing in 
front of the shop. 

“ There you are!" said Fraser, and pointed 
to a small placard—“ Old Silrer Bought.” 

We hesitated for a moment, inquiring who 
would go in first. 

“Come on!" exclaimed Fraser. ‘ The 
old chap’s squinting at us through the 
window. He'll think we mean to prig some- 
thing.” 

We bundled inside. It was a dirty little 
place, with a door at the back opening inte 
a workshop. 

Mr. Rowe was a wizened old man, deaf, and 
a trifle lame. Fraser had to shout acrozs 
the counter to make him understand. 

“We want to know if you'll buy this 
silver cup?” 

The watchmaker took the tankard, and 
turned it round and round, examining it 
closely. 


«Is it yours?” he asked. 
want to sell it?” 

“Yes, it’s ours,” answered Fraser. ‘“ But 
it’s no good to us, and we'd rather have the 
money.” 

The old man grunted, then his eye fell 
upon the crest. He knit his brows, and held 
the mug nearer to the light. 

“Where did you get this?” he asked 
suddenly; darting a quick glance at us over 
hia spectacles. 

“Tt’s ours,” answered Fraser, “and we 
want to sell it.” 

“Yes, but that’s not my question,” replied 
the other sharply; ‘‘ where did you get it?” 

“TI don’t see what that matters,” said 
Fraser. ‘‘ What we want to know is whether 
you'll buy it.” 


“ Why do you 


“+ We turned and fied.” 


‘Old Rowe made no reply; he moved over 
to his desk, pulled out some papers, and 
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began to run his eye over their contents. He 
soon found what he wanted, glanced again 
at the cup, and then back again at the 
paper. 

“ You'll have to wait a minute,” he said, 
and then hobbled through the door into the 
workshop. 

There is an old saying, “ Little pitchers 
have long ears,” ... perhaps, like many 
deaf people, the old man spoke in rather a 
louder tone than he intended to use. At 
all events, we heard distinctly every word he 
said— 

“John... look sharp!... slip out 
round the back, and fetch a policeman !”’ 

That moment I shall never forget ! and the 
effect which this muttered sentence had upon 
us it would be impossible for me to attempt 
to describe. I suppose it would have been 
the wisest plan for us to have stood our 
ground; but in an emergency, few people 
always do the right thing. At the word 
policeman our hearts changed to water. We 
turned and fled ! 

I have a dim recollection of banging my 
shoulder against the door-post, and of clatter- 
ing after Fraser through a maze of side 
streets; then, panting and breathless, we 
once more found ourselves in the Carlsham 
Road. 

“ Come on!” cried Fraser. 
side!” 

“ But—wa—what did he mean ?” I gasped. 
“ W—why—did he send for a policeman?” 

“°Cos the thing must have been stolen!” 
answered “ Hawk-eye ” breathlessly. ‘‘ These 
chaps get lists from the police. What a fool 
I was! Oh, my, we shall have to look out, 
or we shall find ourselves in prison.” 

“But we didn’t steal the mug,” faltered 
Mobsley. 

“We tried to sell it, though. We can't 
prove that we aren’t receivers of stolen goods, 
and that’s just as bad. Well, old Rowe’s got 

(To be continued.) 


“ Come on in- 


the mug, and I only hope that we may never 
hear of it again!” , : 


“Dean, my boy,” said Mr. Soper, half 
way through evening prep., “ You’re looking 
bad again. You don’t ‘seem able to do your 
work. You'd better go to bed. Tell Miss 
Trigg I sent you.” 

I went to Miss Trigg, but, alas! how could 
I answer her inquiry as to what was the 


‘* A dose of castor oil.” 


matter? She looked at my tongue, shook 
her head, and gave me a dose of castor oil. 

I crept up to bed, and having the room to 
myself, I wept. All the castor oil in the 
world could never ease one poor little con- 
science of suck a burden of guilt! 


ODS 


THE BEGUM’S LAWSUIT. 


By Franguin Fox (late Captain P. and O. Company’s Service), 


— 1864, Calcutta was visited by one of the 

most tremendous cyclones that ever 
swept over the Bay of Bengal and its 
vicinity. Houses and trees were blown down 
in all directions, ships torn from their moor- 
ings and landed on the river’s banks, and 
amongst the other marine property that 
suffered from the storm were the steamers 
and barges of a large river traffic company, 
of which I was the manager. 

On the morning after my arrival, I was 
amazed when I walked down to the river’s 
strand to see one of the P. and O. Company’s 
ships, the Bengal, landed in the middle of 
the large garden compound which divides 
the Bishop’s College from the river. She 
was perfectly upright, and looked as comfort- 
able among the flowers and shrubs which 
had escaped injury as if she were on her 
natural element. Proceeding down the 
river to the lower part of Garden Reach, 
where my company had premises, I found 
that one vessel at the yard had suffered 
severely from being forced by the wind 
against the jetty, while on the other side of 
the river one of our steamers was lying on 
the bank forty feet above the high-water 
mark, and the barge, which had been moored 
by the steamer in the stream before the 
cyclone, now reposed at a distance of some 
fifty yards inshore on the tops of a cluster 
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of stunted cocoa-nut palms, at an elevation 
of some fifteen feet above the ground. 

The unaccustomed spectacle that a big 
iron barge one hundred and fifty feet long by 
twenty feet wide presented, perched up in 
the air in the midst of a small plantation of 
trees, struck me as so remarkable that I 
immediately crossed over the river to examine 
it more closely. 

The engineer of the yard accompanied me, 
and we were both impressed with a feeling 
of awe when we thought of the tremendous 
forces that must have been brought into 
action to produce such a result. 

While we were standing there looking at 
the barge I fancied I heard some one talking 
in Hindostanee, but on looking round I could 
perceive no one. 

“Didn’t you hear some one speaking just 
now, Mr. Bailey?’ said I to the engineer. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I fancied I did, but 
there doesn’t seem to be anybody about.” 

We were standing close to the barge, 
which was so high above us that we could 
not have reached the lower part of it except 
by getting on each other’s shoulders. The 
sound of voices was repeated, and looking 
up I saw a dark face peering over the 
gunwale of the barge. 

“Hulloa!” cried I, “there’s some one in 
possession, I see. Who are you, my friend?” 


“ Koon-hi?” 

“ Humara bobajee khana. We are the 
head cook.” 

“Head cook!” ejaculated I; “I wonder 
it he’s looking for materials for making 
entrées, Bailey.” 

“* Whose cook are you?” inquired the latter. 

“The Begum Noorawanee Framjee’s.” 

“ Well, what are you doing up there?” 
said I. 

“ Oh, sahib, sahib, great waters come last 
night, burra panee —great winds too. Cook- 
house blow down. All the Begum’s people 
fly out of houses. Houses fly away after 
them. Most go Begum’s house. Me come 
this way and climb up in barge; ‘nother 
people also come.” 

At this point three or four more brown 
faces were visible peering over the side of 
the barge. 

“Is this all the Begum’s property about 
here?” inquired I. 

“Oh yes, sahib, all "bout here belong 
Begum.” 

“No doubt you think the barge belongs to 
the Begum too,” put in Mr. Bailey. 

“Oh no, sahib! Begum very angry about 
barge. Say barge no business come here, 
spoil her cocoa-nut trees.” 

“But I expect you’d have been all 
drowned if it hadn’t been for the barge.” 
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““Who knows, sahib? Me too much 
frightened.” 

Having made an examination of the 
position of the barge, which was partly 
supported by stunted tree-tops and partly 
wedged in between the stems of the taller 
ones, Mr. Bailey and I returned to our boat. 

“Did you ever hear cf this Begum before, 
Bailey?" said I, as we were pulling across 
the river. 

“I've only heard her spoken of as a 
wealthy old native lady, who has a good bit 
of land over there, and lives amongst her 
people on her estate.” 

“I’m afraid we shall have some difficulty 
in floating that barge from where it is. The 
steamer on the beach will be easy enough to 
get off, and you’d better set some hands on 
at once to dig away the river-bank and float 
her, but as for the barge, I don’t see what's to 
be done at present.” 

“No more do I,” replied Bailey. 

By this time we had reached our own side 
of the river, and, getting into my buggy, I 
drove back to the boarding-house in Chow- 
ringhee, where I was putting up. Just before 
this time there had been a lot of cholera 
about Calcutta, but now all the hotels and 
boarding-houses were fullof people. At first 
Mrs. Lee, the landlady, had told me she 
couldn’t take me in when I arrived, but upon 
hearing my expressions of dismay she had 
reconsidered the matter, and ended by show- 
ing me a room off the salle-d-manger, which 
she said she did not let unless very crowded. 

“Oh! that will do for me,” said I, “ for I 
don’t expect to be in Calcutta very long.”’ 
After dinner, and a drive to the bandstand, I 
retired to my room. The night was very hot, 
and the punkah-wallah, whose duty it was 
to keep a current of air moving over my bed, 
did not seem very energetic about his work. 
Presently I heard him talking to some one 
outside in the dining-room, probably another 
munkah-wallah. At first I did not pay any 
attention to what they said. They went on 
chattering away in Hindostanee, discussing 
what they had had for dinner, and other 
topics of interest to themselves. But sud- 
denly I heard an allusion to myself, which 
at once aroused my interest. 

“IT wonder if the sahib over here-will sleep 
well,” said my punkah man. 

“T don’t suppose he would,” said the 
punkah-wallah from the other side, “if he 
knew who had slept there last.” 

“No,” rejoined the first speaker, “if he 
knew Captain Bristowe had died of cholera 
there a week ago he wouldn’t sleep very well 
to-night.’ 

The other gave a grim chuckle, and then 
they went on to some other topic. I had, how- 
ever, heard quite enough to drive away all 
desire to sleep for a time. The statement I 
had overheard, that some one had died of 
cholera only a few days before on the very 
bed I was sleeping upon, brought a train of 
reflections with it that were far from pleasant. 
“Suppose the bed had not been properly dis- 
infected,” I said to myself; “ or suppose that 
contagion hung about the room in any form, 
I should get cholera as safe as the Bank ”; 
and as I am constitutionally nervous, and 
find the anticipation of anything even worse 
than the reality, I spent some hours of the 
night torturing myself with all kinds of 
apprehensions of what might befall me. 

Several days passed without anything hap- 
Pening to me, although I felt much the same 
han ee 88 @ person might experience who 
gee aneen bitten by a strange dog, and was 

a ‘& symptoms of hydrophobia to 
ry Pe ok, I frequently caught myself wonder- 
tenenether I should not soon feel indica- 
act cholera coming on, but I had a:good 
hous: attend to in arranging for the floating 
repairs stranded steamer down the river, the 
‘8 of the damage done, and such-like 
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matters. As for the barge on the top of the 
Begum’s cocoa-palms, I was unable to devise 
any method of lowering her from her ele- 
vated position, except by cutting down the 
trees round her, gradually easing her to the 
ground, and then dragging her to the water, 
@ series of operations which would require 
the consent of the Begum in the first 
instance to the destruction of her trees, and 
a considerable force afterwards to carry 
them out. So, after talking the matter over 
with Mr. Bailey, I determined to leave the 
barge where she was for a while, thinking 
that perhaps after all it would be the best 
plan to sell her by auction where she was. 

Some little time afterwards I was informed 
one morning by the boarding-house Peon 
that there was some one waiting to see me in 
the ante-room, and going there I found a 
native gentleman known in Calcutta as 
belonging to the class called Bengalee 
Baboos. His costume was partly European 
and partly Oriental. I observed that he 
wore patent-leather shoes and white stock- 
ings, but that he had also the peculiar topee 
of the Parsee, while his other garments were 
of some white material. He made me a pro- 
found bow as I entered, saying: “I believe 
I have the honour of addressing the distin- 
guished representative of the great East India 
River Trattic Company.” 

“ Quite right,” said I. 

“Then, most noble sir,” continued the 
Baboo, drawing a document out of his pocket, 
“T must crave your condescending permis- 
sion to present you this notice which I have 
been commissioned by my most admirable 
client, the Begum Noorawanee Framjee to 
convey to you,” and the Baboo paused, as if 
at a loss for a moment for a few more high- 
sounding epithets with which to lard his dis- 
course. 

“May I ask what is the nature of your 
communication ?” said I, taking the paper 
he offered me. 

“It is a notice, most honourable sir, on 
the part of the Begum, that unless your 
barge be removed from her premises within 
the space of three days proceedings will 
be taken against you in the High Court of 
Calcutta for trespassing upon her property 
and for compensation for the damage done 
to her cocoa-nut palms and other trees upon 
the said Begum’s estate.” 

“Hum! oh, indeed,” said I. 
for trespass, eh?” 

“ You have exattly particularised it, most 
worshipful sir.” 

“Are you aware,” said I, not knowing 
whether to laugh or to be angry at this extra- 
ordinary announcement,and at the high-flown 
language indulged in by my visitor—‘ are you 
aware, sir, that, had it not been for the tres- 
pass, as you call it, of my barge, most of the 
Begum’s people would have been drowned on 
the night of the cyclone, and that the last 
time I visited the spot a number of them ap- 
peared to have taken up their abode in the 
barge?” 

“T have no authority to discuss the pecu- 
liarities or details of the question on behalf 
of the Begum, nor could I venture on such a 
preliminary step as giving an opinion on your 
observation,” replied the Baboo. 

“T presume then that the Begum has 
quite made up her mind to proceed against 
the Company and get what she can out of 
it.” 

“You will be quite correct in assuming, 
most honourable sir, that the Begum intends 
to proceed at law to defend her rights and 
protect her own interest.” 

«There is no more to be said in the matier 
then, I suppose,” observed I. 

The Baboo then saluted me with another 
flourish and bowed himself out of the 
room. - 

Directly he was gone I examined the paper 


“An action 


he had placed in my hands, which was, as he 
had intimated in the hypterbolical terms 
usually affected by the Bengalee Baboo, a 
citation to appear at the High Court of Jus- 
tice on the tenth of the following month, and 
show cause why a certain barge was not re- 
moved, etc. 


Just about the time that the Begum’s law- : 


suit against me came off, very serious floods 
occurred at the Sunderbunds, and afterwards 
even much nearer Calcutta itself. The 
phenomenon known as the Bore, a huge wall 
of water rushing up the river when the tide 
turns at low water, overwhelming everything 
in its course, had made its appearance on 
several occasions, to the great consternation 
of the boating population on the river and to 
the damage of the dwellings in the vicinity 
of the river banks. 

Our case had been called on for trial, and 
the ushers of the court had shonted * The 
Begum Noorawanee Framjee and the East 
India River Traffic Company.” The‘ Begum 
was represented by the Baboo who had called 
upon me, and another legal gentleman, a 
native barrister, whilst my company had for 
its champion an English barrister I had en- 
gaged for the occasion. : 

After the opening statement of counsel for 
the prosecution, witnesses were called to prove 
that the barge was actually in the position 
described upon the Begum’s grounds. My 
counsel, in his reply, maintained that the 
barge being where it was, was due to one of 
those exceptional circumstances which are 
described in bills of lading as being caused 
by “the act of God, or the Queen’s enemies,” 
and he further maintained that the deposit- 
ing of the barge by the force of the elements 
during the cyclone in the position where it 
was, had been the means, under Providence, 
of saving the lives of a large number of per- 
sons, servants of the Begum and others. 
Under such circumstances the action of the 
Begum in taking these proceedings appeared 
to be most unwarrantable. 

“We will say nothing, of the gratitude 
with which she ought to look upon the ad- 
vent of such a life-saving machine, dropped, 
as it were, from heaven, or cast up by the 
waters for the benefit of her people, but we 
will maintain, as a legal matter, that no 
action on her part can succeed. against us. 
I shall now call the Begum herself.” 

At this point the Baboo, Mr. Ramoul 
Ghose, interposed. 

“T-must appeal to’ your lordship’s consid- 
eration, and that of this honourable court, on 
behalf of my client the Begum. She finds 
herself unable to present herself. “before 
you.” : 

“Why not?’ asked the learned judge. 
“Is the lady indisposed ? ” : 

“She is not ill in health, my lord, but 
there are peculiar circumstances which pre- 
vent her from attending the court.” | 

“ Would it be indiscreet to request, a little 
more explicit information ?” 

“Ifyou would allow me,” said my counsel, 
interposing, “I think I can enlighten your 
lordship upon the matter.”” ee 

“Very well, my learned brother. Pray 
proceed.” 

“Thave just received information,” con- 
tinued my counsel, ““ that my learned friend’s 
client, the Begum, is at the present moment, 
with her family possessions, making herself 
at home in the very barge which has been 
described as a detrimental nuisance on her 
premises. There was a rush of waters last 
night’which flooded the Begum’s house, and 
she owes the preservation of herself and 
many of her people again to the fact that 


‘they had this ark of refuge to fly to. It can 


hardly, after this, be held by your lordship 
and the court that compensation ought to be 
awarded to her against my client. I think, 
upon the other‘hand, he might enter a claim 
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against the Begum for the accommodation 
afforded by the occupation of his barge. I 
have only to add that the Begum absolutely 
refused to trust herself in a boat upon the 
river to come to this court upon any con- 
sideration whatever.” 
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The end of the matter was, that the Begum 
was non-suited, and shortly after, being 
unable te remove the barge, I said to Mr. 
Bailey— 

“We'll put her up to auction. At all 
events she'll fetch the price of old iron, as 
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they may have to break her up to get her 
out.” 

“T think jt’s the best thing you can do with 
her, Captain Foster,” replied he. 

And so ended the incident of the Begum’s 
Lawsuit. 


A GALLANT RESCUE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


‘ais is an old story well worth re-telling to- 
day. Sir Edward Osborne was, when a 
boy, apprenticed to William Hewet (after- 
wards “Sir William,” and Lord Mayor of 
London), who carried on business as a cloth- 
worker on Old London Bridge. One day, 
through the carel2ssness of a maid-servant, 


(See page 265.) 


his master’s little daughter, Anne, fell from 
a window into the river below. Ned Osborne 
saw her fall, and, leaping after her into the 
water, was just in time to save her, and both 
were picked up by a boat which came to the 
rescue. In after-years, when she had grown 
up, Sir William’s daughter was wooed by 


many, among others by the Earl of Shrews- 
bury ; but she remained true to her rescuer, 
Edward Osborne, whom she married. He 
was afterwards knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and his grandson was, in 1694, created Duke 
of Leeds. We offer a special prize in connec- 
tion with this subject (see page 265). 
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T= following is a curious little experiment, 
which will certainly be new to the gener- 
ality of boys, and which, with a little build- 
ing up and embroidery, may prove of 
considerable value to the amateur magician. 
Take an ordinary piece of letter paper, 
about three or four inches square, and, 
for your first trial,draw on it some figure, 
such as a circle, or square, or equilateral {tri- 
angle, in fact any, so long as it be one of 
which you can easily determine the centre. 
In drawing the figure use either a pencil or 
a fine-pointed piece of wood dipped in water, 
so that the outline of the figure may be a 
wet line. Next float the piece of paper on 
the surface of a bow! of water. At first the 
edges of the paper may show an inclination 
to curl up, but you must prevent this by 
keeping them flat, and in a few moments they 
will become tractable. The next proceeding 
is to fill in the interior of the figure with 
water ; you can easily do this with a teaspoon, 
and having a wet outline you will find the 
water will run to that and no farther. If 
the water does not at once run to the out- 
line properly, you can work it there with a 
bit of stick or a pin. Goon dropping water 
on the figure until you have a kind of water 
cushion or bed of fluid, about an eighth of 
an inch in height, covering the figure. You 
will be surprised how much water you can 
drop into the interior of the figure without 
it overflowing the outline. When you .have 
dropped in as much as it will hold, leave the 
bowl for a minute or two until the water in 
it is perfectly steady, and then if you place 
the point of a hat pin in the water resting on 
the tigure—but do not let it touch the paper— 
you will find that the paper will immediately 
begin to move until the centre of the figure, 
which I will presume you have marked, is 
directly under the point of the pin, and will 
then remain stationary. This is all rather 
difficult to explain; but a glance at the illus- 
tration may perhaps make matters clearer. 
The moment there represented is that at 
which the point of the pin has been inserted 
in the water, somewhere near the apex of the 
triangle, and the paper is beginning to move 
in the direction indicated by the arrow, which 
it will continue to do until the + (the centre 
of the triangle) comes exactly under the 
point of the pin, when the movement will 
Cease. 
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By Somervitte GIBNEY. 


‘VI.—THE PIN OF ZOROASTER. 


This is rather a delicate experiment, and 
requires care and steadiness of hand to en- 
sure success, so don’t be daunted if at first 
you fail. I wasted a good deal of paper 
before I satisfied myself that it was possible. 
At first I used paper of too large & size, or 
too spongy a nature; but if you will follow 
the directions I have given you, you are 
bound to succeed in the end. It will be as 
well to experiment with simple figures at 
first, till you make yourself thoroughly aw 
fait with the modus operandi. 

So much for the groundwork ; now let us 
see how this may be utilised in a drawing- 
room conjuring show, for, of course, it is too 
insignificant and minute to be introduced 
into a public one. 

Draw carefully, in the same manner as I 
have indicated, viz. with a wet pencil, or 


piece of pointed wood dipped in water, the 
outline of some country, such as France or 
England. Then float your paper, and fill in 
tae cushion of water, and having a good atlas 
ready to substantiate your assertion, proceed : 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, there is nothing like 
getting to the heart of a matter at once, but 
very often what sounds extremely simple 
theoretically is very difficult in practice. So 
take an example. There are few present, I 
venture to say, who, at a moment’s notice, 
would be able to assert what is the heart—in 
other words, the centre, of any country in the 
world, and yet by this simple little instru- 
ment [here exhibit a lady’s hat pin] Iam able 
with the greatest certainty to fix upon the 
exact centre of any region, island, or con- 
tinent you may name. I made use of the 
term ‘simple little instrument,’ and so it is 
apparently, yet in this translucid crystal 
globule at one end is contained mechanism 
of such extremely fine and delicate construc- 


tion as to be invisible under the most power- 
ful microscope. I could dilate for hours 
upon the ingenuity displayed in this marvel- 
lous piece of workmanship, but it might 
weary you, and I will therefore give you a 
sample of its powers instead, thereby convinc- 
ing you, I trust, that all I have said is 
absolutely correct. In order to save time, I 
have drawn an outline of the map of France 
(for instance). I am not a great artist—in 
fact, I have not yet exhibited at the Royal 
Academy or any exhibition—and I have 
chosen France because it presents fewer 
difticulties to the pencil than most countries; 
and the paper containing my drawing I have 
floated on the surface of this water. I have 
done this with the object of precluding all 
ideas of any connection with anything con- 
cealed in this table. And, further, I have 
covered France with a coating of water; 
please don’t run away with the notion that I 
am suggesting the deluge. This Jayer of 
water is merely placed there for the same 
purpose as that upon which the paper 
rests. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you will 
watch me carefully you will see all my 
assertions verified to the letter. I place the 
point of this simple little instrument in the 
watery covering of the land, somewhere about 
the position of Calais. Watch, the paper 
begins to move. It was perfectly still a 
moment ago. Ah, it has stopped now, and 
the point of this instrument is over the 
position of the town of Bourges, I should 
say, and, as everyone knows, Bourges is 
the centre of France. 

“What’s that you say, sir? I pulled the 
paper along with the pin? Excuse me; I have 
not touched the paper, I wouldn’t do such a 
thing—that would be deceiving you, and 
deceit, above all things, I, as a conjurer, 
eschew. There is an atlas there, sir—will you 
open it at the map of France and convince 
these ladies and gentlemen that Bourges is 
just under where the point of the instrument 
rests? Thank you; you see I was quite 
correct. Perhaps there may be some present 
who doubt the bona fides of my map. If so 
let them draw me another, and I will under- 
take to find the centre. Let me suggest 
Australia. Ihave never been to the centre 
of that island, and don’t know where it is, 
exactly, except that it is in the middle. So 


Ishould be very glad to take the oppor- 
tunity of learning,” etc., etc. 

Something after this style will serve to 
make the trick go with far more éclat than a 
mere exhibition alone. A map of England 
may be substituted for that of France, if 
prepared; but I don’t happen to know over 
which town the pin would rest, though I am 
certain it would be the centre of our land. 

And, finally, I have no notion why this 
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result should always appear, and so must 
leave it to you to explain for yourselves. 


ANSWERS. 
(See page 252.) 

The virtue of the first of the two puzzles 
lies more in the ingenious way in which it is 
stated, than in any inherent difficulty in 
working it out. When you have once grasped 
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the facts, the ages will soon be apparent, and 
it should be the more easy since there are 
many answers which will all be correct. The 
ages are simply in the ratio of 4 to 5. Thus 
they may be 4 and 5, or 8 and 10, or 24 and 30, 
or any others of this series. 

What leads you astray in the second is your 
natural inclination to put the accent on the 
word “ was”; lay it on “ and,” and the sense 
is clear at once. 


—— SS SOOO SS 


DISSOLVING VIEWS WITHOUT MAGIC LANTERNS. 


A™ boy desirous of giving a really effec- 
tive dissolving-view entertainment may 
learn how to do so from the following 


By a Drawine-Roos SHowmay. 


of the different parts are a most important 
consideration, as the pictures must appear 
straight and exactly flat towards your 
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instructions without having to spend the 
whole of his pocket-money on expensive 
lanterns. Of course 2 magic lantern is a 
very entertaining and useful thing to possess, 
but those of my readers who are fond of 
making, whenever possible, their own 
apparatus, thereby getting double pleasure, 
first in the construction, and then in 
entertaining their friends, will find my 
present subject a very pleasing occupation 
for their spare time, and one also that will 
give very pleasing results. 

Fig. 1 is the fit-up, as it should appear to 
the spectators, who are supposed to be seated 
and viewing the various scenes between the 
panels. In the centre of each panel is fixed 
acandle. Remember all other lights must 
be put out in front of the show; and care 
must be taken, too, that the light given by 
the candles that are in the centre of each 

el does not enter into the space occu- 
pied by the pictures. 

Fig. 2 is a ground plan showing the 
different angles at which various parts of 
the.apparatus have to be placed. You will 
find in experimenting when you have 
finished your show that the correct positions 


audience. a, the candles in centres of the 
panels; B, the panels; c is black cloth or 
calico; p, a piece of glass; E, an empty box; 
F, & scene or picture; H, lanterns. 

Fig. 3 gives the interior proper. You will 
notice the panels with the candles in front; 
also a board with trestles under, acting as a 
table, with the pictures resting against it 
waiting for their turn, and already carefully 

laced in their proper order, ready for 
insertion in their respective positions in 
box E and frame r. 

You will notice also that there are two 
lanterns. The box £ is open in front and 
at oneend. In front of the box is placed 
the piece of glass p, which should be a fairly 
stout piece, white and clear, and kept very 
clean. It is held in its place by a small 
angle piece of metal, the opposite end being 
supported on anything most convenient 
outside the black cloth, which must have a 
slit in it to allow the end of glass to go 
through. The part of glass marked a should 
be painted black, this helping to shield the 
lantern, which throws its light into box E. 
¥F are the scenes in position in the box E. 

You are showing, say, a landscape; your 
lantern will now be covering this with a glow 
of light, which your audience will see. The 
view in the stand B will be in darkness as 
the shutter of the lantern, we will suppose, is 
€own. Now gradually push the shutter down 
in lantern which is illuminating the picture 
in the box £, at the same time slowly pulling 
up the shutter in the lantern which is to 
illuminate the picture in the stand x. Thus 
one picture will dissolve or develop into 
another. 

All being now dark in the box £, the 
subject may be pulled out and another 
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placed in. The picture in stand 8 is mean- 
while reflected on to the glass plate. 
I must here mention that the whole of the 


interior of box £ must be painted a dead black, 


best done with lampblack and water, adding 


a little size to bind it together. 

For your next picture you have only to 
light up box £, and shut off the light on 
frame B, and so on to the end. 


Fic. 4. 


Great care must be taken that not the 
least gleam of light from tke two lanterns 
should be seen by the audience, their purpose 
being only to light up the pictures. The 
latter may be chromographs or illustrations 
from the “ B.O.P.,” which you can get extra 
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recreation and pleasure from by colouring 
yourself. But whatever drawings you may 
use, they must, of course, be the exact 
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size—that is, the shape and measure- 
ment of the opening of the box E. 

Notice that the black cloth comes right 
along one side—from the panel to the side of 
the box, also from the top panels to the top of 
boxand partly across the other side, leaving an 
opening for the reflection of 
pictures from frames to pass 
on to the glass plate. 

Fig. 4 is the frame B, the 
top of the picture passing 
through the grooves 4 and 
then resting against the 
frame. 

Fig. 5 is the lantern ; you 
will require two, as already 
explained. The side in our 
drawing is omitted so as to 
show the interior. a is the 
reflector ; B a piece of tin to 
prevent escape of light from 
the top; c the shutter, with 
wire handle at the top to 
pull shutter up or press it 
down. The pointed teeth 
at the bottom of the shutter 
greatly help to give the dis- 
solving effect to the picture ; 
three good carriage candles 
should afford a fair light 
for a medium-sized show. The whole 
lantern may be made of tin or wood. If of 
wood, the interior should be lined with tin to 
withstand the heat, and, of course, a and B 
must be metal. 

A show of this description may be any 


dimensions, from inches to stand on a table, 
to one large enough to fill a drawing-room. 
The larger the show the stronger the light 
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must be, and the glass would also have to be 
thicker, verging on towards plate glass. 
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0’ all forms of punishment, the favourite 

one—with the masters—at our school 
was “lines.” Every misdoing, almost every 
crime, had its equivalent in lines, or, as the 
mathematical master put it, “could be 
expressed in terms of lines.’ Thus, talking 
during preparation, fifty lines ; late at break- 
fast, fifty; breaking bounds, two hundred ; 
and so forth. 

A “line” was a sentence written on & 
slate; twenty-five was the maximum to a 
side. The favourite truism given us to re- 
peat, ad nauseam, was ‘ Disorderly conduct 
meets withits due reward.” Tostate that fact 
in writing a hundred times was decidedly 
monotonous ; fortunately, constant repetition 
made the task mechanical, and it became 
possible to the adept to think of a dozen 
things whilst grinding out his “ Disorderly 
conduct,” ete., twenty-five to the page. 

When your fifty were done you took your 
slate to the master who gave the imposition 
for him to cancel them. This was done by his 
striking the slate-pencil across the slate. 
You then were supposed to sponge the slate 
clean and start fresh. But some boys, in- 
genious in everything dubious, used to wipe 
out carefully the pencil line running from 
top to bottom of the slate and then reinsert 
the obliterated letters till the page looked as 
if the lines had all just been written. This 
feat required great care and accuracy; so 
much, in fact, that it is more than doubtful 
whether twenty-five fresh lines could not 
have been written in less time; but then a 
boy who successfully palmed off old lines for 
new had the supreme satisfaction of knowing 
that he was “doing” 8 master. That com- 
pensated for any amount of extra trouble! 

Seddon, one of ofir ingenious young scape- 
graces, managed by dint of hard practice to 
hold two pencils in his hand in such a way 
that he could write two lines atonce. Then 
Best, a boy with a talent for mechanics, con- 
trived a sort of magnified penholder by fixing 
four of them in a handle and inserting small 
pieces of slate-pencil in place of nibs. With 


2 First Examination for registration as apprentices 

or students to Pharmaceutical chemista is held four 
times a year—January, April, July. October—in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, at such centres as Birming- 
ham, Cardiff, Carnarvon, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Penzance, 
Shrewsbury, York, and other towns. In July, also, the 
examinations are held in Jersey, Guernsey, Islo of Man 
(Dongias), and Orkney (Kirkwall), 

Candidates ought to give notice on a printed form of 
application, obtainable from the Registrar, 17 Blooms- 
bury Square, London, w.c. A fee of two guineas has 
to be paid, and both notice and fee must be sent to the 
Registrar fourteen days before the examination, with an 
intimation at which centre the candidate wishes to be 
examined. 

The subjects for the examination, which is al! in 
writing, are Latin: Grammar and Translations, Cesar 
or Virgil : Arithmetic ; Numeration ; the first four rules, 
simple and compound ; Reduction ; Vulgar and Deci- 
mal Fractions ; Simple and Compound Proportion ; a 
thorough knowledge of the British and metrical systems 
of weights and measures ; percentages and stocks, In 
this particular paper a question is always given on the 
metrical systems, English Grammar, and Composition ; 
spelling and handwriting have to be noted here. 

In connection with the foregoing examination, how- 
ever, it may be noted that certain certificates may be 
accepted in leu of it. This certificate must show that 
the candidate has in all the compulsory subjects 
of any one of the following examinations; but itis a 
Sine qud non that Latin, Arithmetic, and English should 
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LINES, 


“ Nulla dies sine linea."—THE ScePaazacs's Moto, 
By Pau. Buake. 


this awkward instrument he contrived to write 
four lines at once. So highly was this trea- 
sure esteemed that Best made a decent 
income by letting it out at a penny a hundred 
lines. But, alas! before it was patented it 
came to grief. Just as Thomson was 
finishing a line some one shook the desk, 
causing the pen to waggle. The master, un- 
usually observant, noticed that four lines 
had the same strange peculiarity. Inquiry 
led to discovery, the implement was con- 
fiscated, Best’s income diminished, and a 
permanent coolness ensued between the in- 
ventor and hirer. 

Mr. Bates, the housemaster, to whose lot 
it fell to give most of the punishments, was 
by no means an expert in handwriting, and 
advantage was frequently taken of the fact 
to palm off lines written by some guiltless 
boy in place of those due from a guilty one. 

. Of course the former didn’t give away his 
labour for nothing: he had his reward in 
cash or kind. Twopence a hundred was 
considered good pay; and many a hard-up 
youngster was glad to earn his twopence by 
losing a play-hour on behalf of some richer 
malefactor. The authorities were still further 
outwitted by certain boys, who used to utilise 
their playtime when it was wet by laying in a 
stock of lines for the next time they should 
want them. They never had to wait long 
for that éontingency, for the knowledge that 
they possessed their stock made them reck- 
less of getting into rows. 

But that little game was stopped too. Mr. 
Bates got wind of the practice somehow, and 
one day, when Saunders had nearly four 
hundred on hand, and was consequently 
absolutely careless of rules, Mr. Bates gave 
him a hundred lines for some marked offence. 
Saunders laughed in his sleeve; what were a 
hundred lines to him? But when Mr. Bates 
continued: “ Write—Let all my conduct be 
marked with propriety, instead of the usual 
line,” Saunders’s jaw dropped. Lines were 
cheap that day; anyone could have bought 
his stock of four hundred for fourpence. 
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I remember little Webber being in a state 
of high indignation one day because Mr. 
Scott had given him fifty lines for some 


‘trivial offence (trivial in Webber's eyes). 


“Tl pay him out,” said the youngster; ‘‘ he 
can’t stand a pencil squeaking, and I've got 
one that’s a treat.’’ So at the next interval, 
when Mr. Scott was on duty, sounds of a 
most excruciating nature came from the 
dcsk where Webber was seated over his slate. 

“Webber! what are you doing over 
there?" cried the tortured master. 

“ Your lines, sir.” 

“Then do them quietly.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

But in a few minutes the squeaking was 
worse than ever; like the boy in H. 8. Leigh's 
verses— 


“He used his slate and pencil in so barbarous a way 
That the grinders of his governess grew looser every 
day.” 


Mr. Scott could stand it no longer. 

“ Put away that slate,” he cried. Webber 
obeyed in glee. ‘Learn by heart ten lines 
of Virgil, instead,” continued Mr. Scott. 

Poor Webber’s little plot had recoiled on 
his own head. 

Once, and once only, whilst I was at this 
particular school, was the practice of giving 
lines suspended for a time. A new master, 
from London, thought it a pity that boys 
should waste so much time in writing lines 
which taught them nothing, so instead of 
writing “ Disorderly conduct” etc., we had to 
write out some irregular verb, or do some 
mathematical problem. The idea found 
favour with the other masters, and it seemed 
as if“ lines’ were abolished for ever. But 
the new plan didn’t work. Of course it was 
an excellent thing that a disorderly boy 
should know his verbs or formule ; but what 
was the result of the new system? The 
most persistently disorderly young rascals 
got the prizes! This did not seem to be in 
accordance with the fitness of things, and 
next term “lines ’’ resumed their old sway. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 
By T. F. Urriey. 


1.—THE PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST. 


be included in the subjects of the examination for which 
the certificate was granted : 

University of Oxford,—Junior or Senior Local Ex- 
aminations ; Responsions ; Moderations; Examination 
for a degreein Arts, University of Cambridge.—Junior 
or Senior Local Examinations: Higher Local Exami- 
nations; Previous Examination; Examination for 
a degree in Arts, University of Durham.—Juntor or 
Senior Local Examinations ; Registration ; Examination 
for Medical Students ; Examinations for Students at 
the end of their first year ; Examination for a degree in 
Arts or Science. University of London.— Matriculation 
Examination; Preliminary Science (M.B.) Exami- 
nation; Examination for a degree in Arts or Science. 
Victoria University.--Entrance Examination in Arts 
of the faculty of Medicine; Preliminary Examination. 
University of Edinburgh.—Junior or Senior Local Ex- 
amination; Preliminary Examination for graduation 
in Science of Medicine and Surgery ; Examination for 
a degree in Arts or Science. University of Aberdeen.— 
Junior or Senior Local Examinations; Preliminary 
Examination for graduation in Medicine or Surgery; 
Examination for a degree in Arts. University of Glas- 
gow.—Juntor or Senior Local Examinations: Pre- 
liminary Examination for graduation in Medicine or 
Surgery ; Examination for a degree in Arts. University 
of 8t, Andrews,—Juntor or Senior Local Examinations ; 
Preliminary Examination for graduation in Medicine 
or Surgery; Examination for a degree in Arts. 
University of Dublin.—Publie Entrance Examinations ; 
Examinations for a degrce in Arts. Royal University 
of Irelaod.—Matriculation ; . First University Ex- 


amination ; Second University Examination ; Exami- 
nation for a degree in Arts. Queen’s University in 
Ireland.—Local Examinations for men and women ; 
Entrance or Matriculation Examination ; Previous Ex- 
amination for B.A, degree ; Kxamination for a degree 
in Arta; Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board 
Certificate, Royal College of Surgeons of England.— 
Preliminary Examination for the Membership or for 
the Fellowship. Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Ediuburgh.—Preliminary Examination in 
general education, conducted by a Board appointed by 
these two Colleges combinel. Faculty of $ 
and Surgeous of (lasgow.—Preliminary Exami 
in general education. Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Ireland.—Preliminary Examination. 
Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland.—Preliminary Exami- 
nation in general education. Intermediate Educational 
Board of Ireland.—Certificates, Owens College.— 
Junior Student's General Examination. College of Pre- 
ceptors.—Examination for a First or Second Class 
Certificate. Incorporate! Law Society.—Preliminary 
Examination in general knowledge. University of the 
Cape of Good Hope.—Matriculation Examination. 

‘Two other examinations have to be passed before the 
tyro becomesa fully fledged chemist. These are known 
as the Minor and Major examinations, They are both 
written and oral, and held four times a year, in January, 
April, July, and October. Notice has to be given and 
the fee paid on or before the tifteenth day of the month 
immediately preceding the date in which the Board of 
Examiners meet, and notice will then be given of the 
date on which the candidate must present himself for 
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examination, It is necessary that the candidate should 
have attained] the age of twenty-one yeara, and have 
ptssel the first examination. A registrar's certificate 
of birth {s also required, and a certified declaration 
that for three years he hag beeu registered and employed 
As an npprentice or -tudent, or has otherwise for three 
Fears hen practically engaged in the translation and. 
dispensing of prescriptions. Forms can be obtained 
from the Registrar at the address previously given, 
‘The Minor and Major examinations are held at’ London 
and Edinburgh. 

The Minor examination for registration under the 
Pharmacy Act, 1k¢¥,—The examiners require that 
candidates should have received a systematic course of 
instruction for a maximum period of six months, 
During that course of study there should have becn 
attende | at least sixty lectures in Chemistry ; eighteen 
honrs’ work weekly in Practical Chemistry forty-five 
lectures and denonstrations on Botany,and twenty-five 
Jeetures and demonstrations in Materia Medica.” Th: 
subjects of the cximination are Chemistry (a practiva! 
examination) ; Botany ; Materia Medica; Pro 
seriptions ; Practical Dispensing ; Pharmacy. © Caudi- 
dates are als» required to have a knowledge of poisons, 
and the conditions of their sale wholesale and retail, aid 
similarly of arasnic, Fur this examinution a fee of five 
guineas is require 1. 

The Major examination {s for registration under che 
Pharmacy Act, 1482, Here the subjects may be practical, 


oral or in writing. They comprise Chemistry and 
Physica; Chemistry (a practical examinati:) ; Botany, 
and Materia Melica. Tue fee for this examination is 


three guineas, 

In certain cases, candidates who have faile to pass an 
examination, or who have fatled to attend an exami- 
nation at the time appointed, can, on paying a re tuced 
foe, enter any of the examinations immediately follow. 
ing that for which the full fee was paid ; but in‘all other 
instances the full fecs must be paid, The reduced fees 
are arranged on the following scale: (1) Where an 
applicant has attended an examination and not passed, 
he will pay £1 13s, for the first examination ; £3 3s. for 
the Minor examination, and £2 2s. for the Major examie 
nation, (2) Where the applicant has failed to nttend any 
exa:nination at the time appointed, the fee isonly £1 14, 
(3) Where the applicant has shown to the satis- 

ion of the Council or the Board of Examiners (by 

Production of medical certificate or otherwise) that 

failure to attend is through unavoidable or proper 
causes, then a merely nominal fee of one shilling is 
qQuarsed. 

Membership as stnlonts 
Soclety is offered to :hose who have passed their first 
examination ot whose certificate has been accepted, the 
annual xubseription b-ing 10s, 6d. If the applicant has 
been successful at the Minor or modified examination, 
and is not ia business ou hiv own account, then he can 
be admitted as an Associate of the Society on payment, 
of a fee of 10s. 64,, or, if he is carrying on business, 
then he will be electal as an Associate in business, and 
Pao fee of €1 1s. A similar fee is paid by those who 
have become members of the Society on passing the 
Major eximination, or who have been registered 
chemists und druzgists in business prior to August 1, 
1868, A life composition fee of ten guincas may be 
Paid-by members and ascooiates in business. 

Amongst the privileges which subscribers to the 
Society have are—frev delivery of the Society's Journal, 
use of Library and Museum, a voice in the manage- 
ment of the Benevolent Fund of the Society and assist- 
ance therefrom; and Students oan also compete for 
the Jacob Bell Scholarship, the Manchester Pharma- 
ceutical Association Scholarship, and the Herbarium 

rize. 

There are many va'nable Prizes and Scholarships 
offered, comprising the Council Examination Prizes, 
emoeted for by Assoviates, and these are ; Ist prize, 
the Pereira Silver Medal and books, value 54; 2nd 
prize, the Pharmaceutical Society’s Silver Medal ; 3rd 
prize, the same Society's Bronze Medal. The sub- 
Jects are Materia Medica, Botany, and Chemistry. 

The Jacob Bell Memorial Scholarships were formet 
for the benefit of the st»dents or scholars commencing 
their studies. There are two Bell Scholarships offere 
annually, each being of the annual value of 30J.. and 
tenable for one year only. The scholars also get free 

Laboratory instruction, and admission to lectures, and 
books of the vale of 52. are divided between them. 

The examination subjects are : Latin, including Latin 

Preseriptious, and Translations from Latin Pharmaco- 

Prein ; French or German ; English ; Arithmetic ; Ele 

mentary Chemistry ; Pharmacy and Botany. In giving 

notice for the competition a birth certificate is required, 

monials frotn employers, and declarations of three 

ars’ service. The competitor must. be a subscribing 

student " to the Society, as before described, and his 
Age must not be less than 20 nor more than 22, 

‘A Manchester Pharmaceutical Association Scholar- 
ship is offered annually. The scholar must be a pupil 
iu provincial school. The scholarship is one of the 
Falue of 262. to be utilisel in the above school. The 
subjects for examination comprise similar subjects to 
the Jacob Bell Scholarship, with similar conditions ; 
but the candidate mast he 19 and not more than 2, 
mes and centres are the same as for the Jacob 
Bell Scholarships; but no person to whom a Bell 
Scholarship has been awarded can compete for this 
Manchester Scholarship. 

There is an Herbarium Prige (silver medal) offered 
annually, which ts for the best Herbarium collected in 
any part of the United Kinglom, the Channel Islands, 
or Isle of Man, between the first day of January and 
the first day of July, Tf there are more than one cullee= 
tion a Bronze Medal an Certificates of Honour may 
be given, The cor ors have to be subscribing 
students, and be over 21 The colleztions bare to 
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consist of Phanerogamous Plants and Ferns, and are 
Mmited to 150 specimens, 

Pharmacentical chemists, it may be noted, are 
exempt in England and Wales from service on all 
jaries and inquests under the Juries Act. 

An amusing discussion once arose incase at the 
Law Courts as to the proper pronunciation of the word 
“Pharmaceutical.” The Attorney-tieneral was asked 
by Lord Campbell why he pronounced the “c” soft. 

fe replied that it came from the Greek, but when it 
became English it must be subject to English rules. 
He had, however, been cautioned, he said, by some ot 
his learned friends as tothe pronunciation. Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly said he would bow to the opinion of his learned 
friends, who were so much superior to him in learning 
as in everything else. ‘The Attorney-General said that 
was rather too bad, aa ft was Sir F, Kelly himself who 
had cautioned him. Sir F. Kelly eaid whatever his 
Lo-iship should say was the pronunciation should be 
sne made to be adopted. Lord Campbell replied, “Thou 
it will Le soft. Be it 0." 


——ot¢e0—_ 


MR. BROWNE'S CRIB. 


AN EERIE MISTAKE THAT MAY EASILY 
HAPPEN. 


By THe Rev. J. Hupson, Ma. 


Breton School was a Mr. Browne, 
A science muster of some renown, 
Garbed in a gorgeous hood and guwn; 
Browne with an E, 
Observe, was he, 
And a BSc. 
Who'd solve with glee 
Each mystery 
Of chemistry,— 
While acids and zire, 
Gas, copper, and stink, 
familiar to him as his A, B, 0 
But his Latin and Greek 
Were decidedly weak, 
And the worst of it was, to his misery, 
He was doomed by his cruel chief's decree 
To take the Fourth Form in the Odyssey, 
And he felt uncommonly up a tree. 
For Homer is hard, and he hadn't a key! 
There was only one way, 
So without delay 
He ordered, one day, 
A “Boln” to be sent him as quick as could be. 


Were 


bits 
At Breton School was another Brown, 
A rollicking school-boy of no renown, 
And the laziest rascal in all the town, 
Brown with an E F 
Left out you see! t 
Common, in short, - 
Or garden sort,— 


An idle Task 
ed to shirk, 
al, his work t 
Aad che stupidest ass 
In the whole Greck class 
That por Mr. Browne (if you please mind the B! 
Was teaching to matter the Odyscex, 
And waiting, as patiently as could be, 
Yor the welcome sight of his withal-for key ! 


Mh 

Phe postman delivered a parcel one day 
To the wondering Brown (no E fival I pray!) 

Who joyfully 

Unpnoked a key, 

Gratis and free, 

Of the Odyssey, 

For cribs, you sce, 

Cost £6. dy 

Which a chap like he 
Could hardly afford! But he hoped, I mnst own, 
That if he kept quict ‘twould never be known 
‘That be had annexed his pedagogue’e Bohn. 

Thus it befell 

He knew quite well 

His Greek each day, 

“Twas mere chilt’s-play, 

No hardship lay 
Tn the work that caused others ¢uch toil and pais, 
While the master awaited hits crib in vain, 


Iv. 
One day 2fr. Browne said, “ Rroin, it yon please * 
(1 hope you are clear and not mixing the E's), 
“Just explain to the class 
How it comes to pass 
That you, such an ass, 
Can always translate with such marvellons ease ? 7 
Poor Brown, in a fix, 
Saw none of his tricks 
Wonld avail him at last! So, like many a youth, 
When crams wouldn't help him he stuck to the truth. 
“Well, sir, I must own, 
That I've had your Bobn, , 
The mischief was 
Like this, because 
The man, you see, 
Who sent the key 
Left out the E, 
$0 naturaily 
The crib reached me, 
Now it's all U P 
With the job, I see; 
But that is the reason, without any fib, 
Why my translation has been so glib, 
For the ass well knoweth his master’s crib!” 


v. 
A moral excuse ! 
Mind your P's and your Q's, 
Is a saw with which moralists pester and tease; 
Henceforth, if you please, 
Just attend to your E's, 
Lest in ordering keys 
You be ensed of your Bobn and yourself ill at ease. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE MASHONA RISING, FROM 
THE FIRST WARNING TO THE 
WET SBASON, 1896. 

By an Ex-SERGEANT, M. M. PoLice. 

[The following stirring narrative has reached us from 


one of our old boys in Africa, who has always been a 
great reader of the * B.0.P:""—-EDITOR.} 


PART 1. 


BouT 4 o'clock on the morning of Thursday, June 
A 17, as we were all asleepand suoring, the rattle of 
a galloping horse's hoofs gradually mixing with our 
dreams woke us up in earnest as it sounded on the 
Barrack Sjuare : and, hastily donning anything handy 
in the shape of dress, we turued out to learn the news, 

Well, a lot of rumours had been flying about, which 
were generully disbelieved, but now had come evidence 
not to be denied, and well, perhaps, for us all was it 
that the warning came as early as it did. 

‘The news the galloper had brought was to the effect 
that a“ boy” had arrived at his place,a store, six miles 
out of town, commonly called Mile Spruit, half 
dead with fatigue, to warn him and his wife to fly ; 
Mashonas had risen all over the country, and had mas- 
sacred his “ boss" and other white men with him. he 
himself having had a very narrow escape. Immediately 
eur Informant bad heard this he packed his wife off in 
acart and came into Salisbury at once, bringing the 
“boy” with him, and here he was with his game little 
horse trembling and foaming beside him. 

Of course all was excitement in the town, and. in 
the afternoon, one of our men was sent off with des- 
patches to Hartley (65 miles), I suppose with the 
object of warning the men out there. We all thought 
our inspector must be mad to send one man so far at 
such a time, and we said good-bye to the rider, most of 
us believing we should never see him again, 

However, the danger seemed to strike the inspector 
later cn, and, just as the sun was sinking, another 
trooper and mysclf saddled up two of our best horses 
and galloped off after Swemmer to bring him back ; 
we kept our eyes pretty wide open, for no one knew 
how near the niggers had come; and about 12 miles 
out we met our man returning, with a young fellow, 
named Talbot, on his bicycle. 

Murders at Norton's Farm.—When Swemmer had 
arrived at Norton's Farm (20 miles) he found the 
windows all smashed in, blood and brains scattered all 
over the place, aud traces onthe ground where the 
rebels had dragged away their victims; a shoe belong- 
ing to the nurse had dropped off, evidently in the 
struggle for life, and lay there in mute appeal. 

Talbot is a young Englishman who had just come 
out with the Nortons from England, where they had 
been for a visit ; he lived on their farm, and this very 
morning had ridden into Salisbury on his machine 
about some business. Returning towards evening, he 
overtook Swemmer, and rode with him to the farm. 
Here, where be had Inst seen a contented family und a 
peaceful home, poor Talbot found his friends murdered 
and everything in disorder, and it was with heavy 
hearts we four rode back to Salisbury in the dark night 
to bear our bad tidings. 

~ Boys,” wounded and half-dead with fatigue and 

were coming into the town now from all 
directions, all with similar reports, some of them 
having had wonderful escapes. One, Jim, whom we 
recognised as an old police “boy,” had been knob- 
kerried and left for dead on the road by his black 
brethren, and all his breast and stomach were skinned 
where they had been torn by the rocky road over which 
be was 

On the next day, three of us police left with a des- 
patch rider named Upcher to warn the Lo Maghonili 
district. Three miles out we came to Avondale Farm, 
belonging to a French Count, De la Panouse, and here 
we met his wife riding about looking for her revolver. 
We found this for her,and, according to orders, packed 
ber off at once for Salisbary, while we pursued our way 
in an opposite direction. 

The sun was getting very low as we arrived at the 
Gwibi River (22 miles), and just as we were trying to 
find s pool of water to give our thirsty selves and 
horses a drink, we heard shots fired in rapid succession 
not a mile ahead. Jumping on our horses again; we 
galloped up the road, and were gaining the top of the 
rise when we heard shouts behind us; checking our 
horses, we Jooked round and saw a horseman waving 
his arm franiically and shouting to us to come 


‘At first we thought he was a “ Cape boy,” but as we 
drew nearer we found he was a white man, sure enough, 
bat with his face and neck so covered with blood that, 
at a distance, he looked almost black. 

“It's Cartwright!” broke from our lips, almost. 
simultaneously, as we recognised one of three police 
who had gone out a conple of weeks before to inquire 
into the murder of a white man, Dougherty. The 
«ther two. one a greit chum, hailing from my own 
town, Bedford, the other, I believe, a Cornishman, 
named Wills, had both been surprised and murdered 
as they were resting ; Cartwright, escaping with a cut 
from a battle-axe on his head, had just managed to 
teach one of their horses grazinz knee-haltered not far 
off, and jump on its back without saddle and bridle. 

He was riding to take “ Keatinge” up (Wills had 
already been shot), who was runuing towards him with 
the blood spurting up like a fountain from his head, 
when he saw him stumble, and in a mement the 
niggers were all round and upon bim, and Cartwright 
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role away for dear life, while the rifle-shots rang after 
him and bullets whizzed round him and the mare. 

‘This is the substance of what he told us there in the 
grey twilight, and even as we listened bullets singing 
between us and tearing up the ground here and there, 
warned un that we had better do eomething, and not be 
too long about it either. 

We ould see thirty or forty of the encmy on the 
crest of the hill, dodging among the trees, and every 
now and then taking u pot-shot at us standing there in 
the open. 

The sun had gone down with a jump, and with our 
tired horses and a badly wounded man, we felt that we 
four could do nothing if we went on ; so sending a few 
volleys in amongst them we wheeled round and forced 
the best pace we could homewards, keeping a sharp look 
out on the fiawks and rear, and expecting a rush 
every minute from the tall grass on either side of the 


road. 

Cartwright was very weak, though fortunately the 
blood had congealed over his wound, checking further 
loss, and it was lucky I had brought my spirit flask, 
for I think that kept him going to some extent. Our 
horses went stumbling over bits of quartz and holes in 
the apology fora road, and very soon we had to dis- 
mount und lead, or rather drag, the poor brutes after us, 
It was a weary journey home, and the mare that had 
saved Cartwright had to be abandoned about six miles 
out of town, as a wound in her leg at last forced her to 
drop. However, the next day she limped in looking 
very little the worse, and her wound was soon dressed 
and healed. 

We helped Cartwright on to the best horse left, and 
at last saw the dim lights of Salisbury in the distance, 
Taking him straight to hospital, and leaving Upcher, 
who went off to report to Juige Vintcent, we rode 
back to barracks, tired and dispirited, to tell the news to 
our comrades, 

‘The next day we were sent out to patrol the country 
about six miles round on the other side of the town, 
alarming rumours concerning that quarter beiug 
current, but saw no signs whatever of nigger, much 
less an impi of some thousands which was expected by 
eeveral of uur worthy burghers. 

When we retur-ed in the evening, a very different 
scene met our eyes from what we had been accustomed. 

The whole population had come into laager round 
and about our barracks; trenches aud entanglements 
were being made, a parapet, erected a month before, ran 
all round, and Maxims were placed in three angles, or, 
rather, two ; inthe thin] wasan old Nordenfeldt, which 
might do damuge to the party fired at or firing, Waggons 
of food-stuffs were arriving every few minutes, amidst 
the shouts of the drivers aod the cracking of their 
whips, and a3 fast as they came they were unloaded 
and their contents piled up in the gaol-yard ; our large 
barrack rsom was turned into a hespital, our little 
room was topsy-turvy, and you can fmagine we 
soon got our private property together and stowed it 
away. 
<8 The ladies were all accommodated in the gaol, the 
cells, for the first time in their existence, being full, and 
the big ward affording refuge to beauty in distress and 
infants in arms, The gaol yard became a favourite 
promenade at night, and several very successful 
concerts were held there when things got a bit more 
settled. As it was, there was little confusion, consider- 
ing; and, luckily, there was no rain to make matters 
worse. 

The next morning, Sunday, I went off at about 4 a.m. 
with a patrol of ten or twelve men, under Mr. Graham, 
to visit a farm six mi es out; we arrived there without 
adventure, and found all bappily undisturbed. Asit was 
still very early, we travelled on another nine or ten 
miles, and just’ as the sun was getting a trifle warm, 
arrived at a beautiful farm belonging to Mr. Edmonds; 
here also nothing hai been touched, and, taking turns 
to keep watch, we settled down toa grand feed of eggs, 
ham, fresh butter (a great luxury), and many other 
good things, our horses, meanwhile, contentedly munch- 
ing mealies in the cob lying in heaps outside the 

juts. 

From here we struck off toa hut some way off, where 
a couple of Zulus live, and they told us that three or 
four hundred (which we understood to mean thirty or 
forty) Mashonas had been near there the day before, 
and had fired on their hut, but retired when their shots 
were promptly returned. 

We virited two or three more farms, and got back to 
camp about | P.w. 

Soon after tiffin, the advanced party of the Natal 
Column, composed of half a dozen mounted men, 
arrived, and were followed in about half an hour by the 
main body. Their horses looked quite “done,” and they 
had apparently bad a pretty hard time of it between 
fighting and want of skoff (food). 

In the evening three men and a woman arrived from 
Ballyhooley, a store twelve miles on the Umtali Road, 
having had a miraculous escape. Mrs. Orton had 
ridden on a man’s saddle, while the three others had 
walked alongside, protecting her as best they could, 
and with well-directed shots into the long grass, check- 
ing any rush which may bave been contemplated on the 
part of the niggers. 

Dr. Orton, who kept the store, had gone out shooting, 
in spite of their remonstrances, and naturally they had 
given up all hope of him. However, next morning he 
arrived fit asa fiddle, having crept through the bush in 
the night, 

‘Men were coming in every few hours now—men and 
women whom we had never expected to see ngain—and 
you may fancy how enthusiastically they were 
welcomed. 
ch party had its own adventures to relate, but I 
think none were luckier than Brand, a young fellow 
from Westward-Ho! With two companions he bad 


evel 


travelled without food through a conntry fall of rebel 
Mashonas for three or four duys, I would relate their 
troubles at greater length, but I sec a letter from him 
has already appeared. 

Putrols were sent out nearly every morning now, 
sometimes having a brush with the enemy, oftener 
finding no trace of them. 

One Sunday the native contingent, a fine, well-drilled 
body of men, principally Zulua, returned from a 
Mashona hunt, aud we could hear their chant of victory 
gradually approaching, until they reached the lnager. 

They formed a most picturesque sight, dancing and 
stamping on the ground, which was covered with their 
loot, going through thelr victory again and again, 
whilst each warrior's pantomime was accompanied by 
the low chant, now and then interrupted by some 
excited tenor, who drowned the hymn sung inside the 
laager, where service was being held. 

No patrol has been so much sung cf as the Mazoo 
Patrol, where Capt. Nesbitt and his bani of thirty 
brought safe into camp the women and men whore 
lives had been despaired of. I did not take part in this 
myself, and xs the home papers have given accurate 
uccounts, shall content myself with very few remarks. 

‘The road leads for nearly the whole way through 
long grass, and, towards the Mazoe Fort, alungside nasty 
Uttle hills and ‘over two or three rivers. On the way 
out, the men with the famous armoured waggonette 
were left religiously alone, so I am informed, and when 
they arrived, lost no time in getting thelr overjoyed 
passengers on board and turning their horses’ and 
mules’ heads homewards. About two miles this side of 
the fort a deep trench had been dug in the side of the 
road, and this is where the devoted band were greeted. 
by a perfect hail of bullets. Luckily the hole was dis- 
covered in time, and though horsca, mules, and men 
were falling rapidly, they won their way through, and 
though repeatedly ‘attacked, and half of them’ die 
mounted, succeeded in reaching laager after a terrific 
struggle, and amidst the frantic cheers of the whole 
population of Salisbury 

The Abercorn Patrol was another famous event in 
our history. About 70 miles ont of town is a reef 
called the Abercorn, and at the store there several 
white men were known to have Leen just before the 
outbreak. 

“ Boys” came in stating that one or two were still 
holding out, und Mr. Duncan, who had just ridden in 
from Charter, immediately orgavised patrol and set 
off at ubout 8 P.x, followed by the prayers and gocd 
wishes of us all. I, alas! was sentry on the guard, and 
could not even get away to say good-bye to my 
chums, 

When the patrol arrived there they found ten men 
in an improvised fort built of “bully beef cases,” etc., 
in the last stages of despair and thirst, and hemmed in 
by the niggers on all sides. Firing had been kept up 
day and night, and things bad got so serious that the 
little garrison had put cases of dynamite outside their 

pet, and were resolved, in cuse of a rush, to send & 
bullet through them and blow themselves and the 
enemy to atoms sooner than be maseacred, half of them 
helpless and all too weak to move frum their posts, 
They were cut off from water, and were subsisting on 
alittle lime juice and gin, which is, of course, not a 
very excellent substitute. 

fhe survivors had at first mistaken the patrol for a 
body of niggers, and could hardly believe their eyes 
when they saw comrades of their own colour rapidly 
approaching. 

ney raised a feeble cheer, which, however, the patrol 
did not hear, and then simply sat down and cried. 
This is what the man who bad taken cemmand, Picker- 
ing, told me when they arrived, and when 1 looked at 
his gaunt shrunken frame, I did not recognise the 
healthy and stout individual I had seen leave the town 
not very long ago. They had had plenty of fighting, 
but with the exception of one of the survivors who died 
on the return journey, lost none other killed or 
wounded ; they took a Maxim with them, and this, I 
believe, did great execution, 

Of course, when the rescuers and rescued arrived in 
camp, dirty, dishevelled, and ravenous, the cheering 
was loud and continuous, and every man of them was 
quickly surrounded, his tale heard, and bimself dragged 
away to enjoy a good bath and a meal, both of which 
were badly, very badiy, wanted. 

The Chishawasha Patrol was the most important of 
the smaller ones, when the re'icf from Sal'sbury was 
again successful, The farm rome 18 miles out had ; 
been surrounded by rebels, aud, in spite of repeated 
warnings, the Jesuit Fathers aud others on their 
mis-ion station remained where they were until things 
looked dangerous, and then lives had to be risked and. 
difficulties encountered by the brave little band which 
bronglit them in, 

Opposite the house to which they were confined was 
8 sort of chapel with little prison-like lows, and 
this the niggers had seized and occupied. They had 
filled up the windows, leaving loopholes through which 
burt took “ pot-shots ” at the other windows. 

‘hus the besieged party were in a pretty tight fix, 
and after two attemyts had been made to rescue them, 
Capt. Beal's column succeeded under a hot fire in 
bringing them safely into lauger, two men only being 
wounded, 

The Salisbury column which had gone into Matabele- 
land soon made its appearance now, vedettes in the 
meanwhile having been posted regularly by day, and 
outposts by night. The laager was practically impre: 
nable to any sized impt of euvages, and when reteil/> 
sounded at 5 A.M. every morning, cach man was to be 
seen shivering at his post along the parapet or round a 
gun while the officers of the day made their regular 
tour of inspection, 

(To be continucd.), 


TyrRwRITING (D. R.).—1. Yes, by all means, You 
never know when such an accomplishment may 
come in handy. 2 The Remington. 3. Certainly, 
you might geta second-hand one, but it might be 
Pele Seah 

W. Nosir.—See our articles, or get 
on oil-painting published by Winsor & Newton, of 
Rathbone Place. We had a coloured Plate of “The 
Colours of the British Army,” now out of print ; but 

‘ou can get it enlarged, in book form, from Simpkin, 
Ylarshatt & Co., through any bookseller. 

Basus.—l. We do not think you would ever be able 
to do what you wish by means of a Leclanché 
battery. A dry battery would be more likely to be 
satisfactory while it lasted. 2. For an 8 c.p. lamp (if 
of ten volts) you would probably require six “ No. 2” 
cells. The same number of Leclanché would work 
for a few days, but the light would be a good deal 
dimmer at the end of the time. Your arrangement 
is all right. 


S12 oF Boxes (Ariosto).—Tuke good food and spend 
all your time in hard, systematic exercise. Get 
“Training for Amateurs,” Messrs. Iliffe & Son, 
Coventry ; price 1s. and postage. 


‘T. Hinp and Fraprnaxp.—The articles on How to Make 
® Talking-Machine are out of print, and there seems 
to bea difficulty in getting the discs, 90 that it would 
be wise to wait. 


PUNCHINELLO.—You can buy the puppets for Punch and 
Judy shows at Hamley’s Noal's Ark in High Holborn, 
corner of Great Turnstile. 


Trve Biuog Pappy.—Complete your medical studies 
first, and then apply to one of tlie missionary societies 
with an introduction from a clergyman. Sybil 
should be Sibyl ; look it up. : 


UNSETTLED.—The recruiting information can be had 
m the post-offices all through the country. Most 
of the post-oftices stick the bills up in the window. 


E. F, RusHarp.—The lines will do if proportionately 
raduced ; the principles of construction will do for 
any boat. 


E. A. MgEKincs and H. Ciank.—It would 
require a new design altogether. The 
article describes what has actually been 
done ; if you modify the instructions you do 
80 at your own risk. 


SaLT.—There fs nosuch thing as apprenticing 

& boy as midshipman in the Royal Navy. 
Merchant Service the premium may 
be anything from £10 to £150: it ail 
depends on the firm. We cannot give here 
a list of firms, but you might get informa- 
tion on the subject from the nearest Mer- 
cantile Marine office. The London office 
is now at Poplar in counection with the 
Sailors' Home, and the Liverpool office is 
also at the Sailors’ Home down by the 
Custom House. 


L. 0.C.—Any book on seamanship will tell you 
all about the spars and sails. Try Potter 
in the Poultry, or Wilson of 156 Minories, 
or any other nautical bookseller. 


A. F. WotTos.—We do not know of such 
a book. Hebrew learnt without a teacher 
is not likely to be up to much. The 
London Sunday School Union have hat 
‘Hebrew classes for beginners. 


IxQuinER.—The only way is to write to the 
editors, If you mean a war correspondent, 
try the Central Press, or some other agency. 


Navy.—Yon can get tho standards of measure- 
ment for the Royal Navy by applying at any 
district post-office. For illustrated articles 
on Indian clubs and dumb-bells refer to 
our Indoor Games. 


WovLp-ng ENGINEER.—Sce the Quarterly 
Navy List, 


Coxstaxt Reanen.—Certainly you can be an 
athlete and astudent. Devote two hours to 
open-air exercise every day, wet or fine. 


STANDARD.—It is not an easy thing to Jearn 
Pronunciation from a book. You had better 
attend lectures on literature aud elocution. 
Some of the University Extension courses 
Would suit you, 


a shilling book 
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F. Hovik—You would get them most easily through 
some large stores such as Harrod's or Whiteley's. 


W. J. Journn.—Get a copy of the “English Mechanic,” 
and look among the advertisements, The Leclanch¢s 
would not be suitable. 


IxpicKNous.—For the Hindustani, call at Kegan Paul's 
place in Charing Cross Road: for the Tonio Sol-fa 
manual go to Curwen's in Warwick Lane, Paternoster 

we 


W. L. F.—For the subjects and ages you should appy 
to the Civil Service Commissioners. You need not 
cancel your papers until you have passed *he exam{- 
nation. 


THe GRNTLE READER.—The address of tne Hudson's 
Bay Company is 1 Lime Street, xc. The work is 
very different from what it used to be, now that the 
railways have been made, 


Frrz.—You have no chance unless you enn draw very 
well, and hold South Kensington certificates, Apply 
at the Government School of Art in Mount street, 
Liverpool. 

A. Varngy.—Take them to the musenm at Cambridge, 
and they will tell you at once. Do not send them 
to us. No Roman coin is likely to havea date with 
A.D. on it. The only fourpenpy-pieces coined by 
William the Third were for Maundy money, as was 
the case with his threepennies, twopennies, and 
pennies; the set of four is worth from five shillings 
to seven and sixpence. 


Gyr.—You probably mean Colonial instead of Foreign ; 
but anyhow, we have no further particulars to give. 
The addresses appeared several times in subsequent 
numbers, 


T. L, T. (Glasgow).—No ; one copy of the paper taken 
in by a family means only oue competitor from that 
family. 

A Stamp CottEcTor.—The reason that you have seen 
po postage-stamps with King George's head on them 
is that postage-stamps were introduced in the reign 

of Victoria. 


‘Hata blocked while you wait!" 


RESPONDENCE 


.—The wire is wound on the magnet 
from P to N and G to 8 in your sketch, certainly not 
lengthways! The other arrangement you mention ia 
all right : we mean as to leaving two loose ends and 
beginning to wind at the bottom of the groove which 
holds the wire. 


W. W. McSknouxc.—1. We can't very well tell with- 
out secing the dynamo, but we do not see why it 
should not be done. As syoumay do barm to dynamo 
or accumulator if you do it under unsuitable con- 
ditions, we recommend you to send it to Mr. Bottone 
(Wallington, Surrey), who will tell you what shoud 
be done. 2 You can probably get the discs for 
talking-machine from Mesers. Parkins & Gotto, 
Oxford Street, w., Messrs. Hamley, High Holborn, 
W.c., or Mr. A. Lomax, 38 Caunce Street, Blackpool. 
Write to them for lists. 


J. T.—Died years ago. 


J. F. B.—Not at present, but will bear the matter in 
mind. 


W. H. J. (Salford).—You can only get the articles in 
question by procuring the back volumes of the 
“B.O.P.” in which they have appeared. They have 
never been reprinted, though they may be one day. 


SOLDERING.—A little extra care is necessary in solder- 
ing zinc, to avoid melting the article to be soldered. 
First scrape the surface clean and rub a little of the 
flux over the surfaces*to be joined, as in soldering 
tin : and brass is treated exactly in the same manner, 
but there is no trouble about the melting point with 
that. If the article is large it should be first warmed 
up over a clear fire before applying the flux. 


A CuiLp.—Both dumb-bells should be of the same 
weight, but if one is a few ounces heavier than the 
other use it for the left hand. 


A. WESTOVER.—1. The tool should be laid on a lump of 
fron and heated toa deep straw or dark clay colour. 
2. The premier baronet is Sir H. B. Bacon, whose 
patent dates from May 26, 1611 ; but there are several 
other baronetcles dating from 1611,and bis name 
comes first in alphabetical order. 


X.Y. Z—In joining the Navy you must 
have the written consent of your parent or 
guardian. The Quarterly Navy List can 
be had through any bookseller or seen at any 
free library. It is an official publication, 
a book, and not a newspaper. 


Jack.—Try “Hovis” bread. It is reputed 
to be not only good for indigestion, but to be 
peculiarly muscle-forming, 


A GinL READER.—You could obtain the pro- 
spectus by applying to the Secretary, Local 
Examinations, Cambridge. The Higher 
Examinations are conducted by the same 
syndicate as the others, 


Woup-Bk Cugsist.—Water puts fire out 
because it does not support combustion. If 
you want to put a fire out quickly see what 
you can do with CO,. 


H. L. M. (Bristol).—A good plan would be to 
apply to the leading firma in the trade at 
home, asking if they know of any foreign 
appoiutments. 

AspinanT.—Particulers as to the require- 
meuts for membership can be had from the 
institution. Such distinctions are not re- 
cognised as degrees. 


Evra, Frc. (Short Sight).—1. You must con- 
sult an oculist at once. 2. Yes, very good. 


ENGINEER AT SEA (G. R.).—We believe your 
sight will throw you. Write to Secretary, 
Admiralty, Whitehall, for all instructions. 


Monxixa Tus (Admirer). Yes, because you 
really haven't got couruge. 


Warts (Kirkland).—Touch several times with 
nitrate of silver. 


Han, ere. (K. M,).—1. Use alittle plain hair- 
oil, and brush frequently. 2. Cannot alter 
conditions of competition to suit individual 
wishes, 


Pousutnc RHINocEROs HIDE (Old Boy).— 
A stick made of this would look best in the 
rough, and we advise you to leave it so. 
If not, treat it as you would hora, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1898. Price One Penn 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 
A TALE THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joan Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. ete. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE. 


EER EIIES 


“The Apache swung round and dashed away.” 
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CHAPTER I.—A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


A’ the last rays of sunset fell on the 
scene, the little council met. It 
consisted of only half-a-dozen members, 
as it was not thought advisable to weaken 
the defence too much in case of a sudden 
rush, but those called were of course the 
picked men of the band, mostly men 
who had had experience of Indian war- 
fare in their younger days. We need not 
say thatour hero wasnot one of the council, 
but as it happened that the meeting was 
held at the leader’s post, he was present 
at it, for old Dave had taken Harry under 
his charge, and placed him next himself. 

First and foremost among those who 
were met together was, of course, Dave 
Butler, “old Dave'’ as he was known 
through all the West. Picture to your- 
self a man of sixty, six feet high, 
powerfully built, though without an ounce 
of superfluous flesh, a thin weather-beaten 
face, capped with long grey hair, and 
covered with a short grizzly beard almost 
up to the kindly blue eyes that looked 
you through and through. A strange 
mixture of a man, Western experience 
grafted on English upbringing. Shrewd 
and resolute, with a brain that instantly 
grasped the salient points of any problem 
presented to it, and “took things out of 
winding.” Add to this anintense power of 
concentrating himself on the details of 
whatever he took in hand, and a tireless 
industry that ensured success, and you 
have Dave Butler. Yet this man was 
utterly uneducated as regards book- 
learning, never even having learnt to 
write his name, a failing he owed to his 
English birth, for it is safe to say no 
American-born citizen of his calibre was 
ever in that position. 

For Dave, though a typical Westerner 
in appearance and habits, was an English- 
man to the backbone, having been born 
in the pretty little village of Lavington, 
near Chichester. 

In his boyhood the Midhurst Railway 
was in course of construction, and Dave, 
whose home was none too happy, left it, 
and got work as a “navvy.” When the 
line was finished he followed his em- 
ployer to another contract; and before he 
was legally a man, was a “ ganger,” with 
thirty or forty men under him. 

When he was five-and-twenty the firm 
for whom he worked broke up, and Dave, 
who had saved a little money, went to 
America. There for thirty-five years he 
had been knocking about on the outskirts 
of civilisation, his restless energy ever 
impelling him onward to “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” 

The next in command (so far as com- 
mand may be in a force where all are 
pretty nearly equal) was Major F. Alling- 
way, the sheriff of the county of 
Wyoming, « short choleric man, and a 
soldier who had fought through the great 
war—on the wrong side, be it said, for 
the Major was @ Virginian by birth. Per- 
haps the Major would think we ought to 
have placed him first, for as the repre- 
sentative of government he considered 
himself the lawful commander of the 
party, though deferring to Dave Butler's 
greater experience. He was a brave 
soldier, but asa leader of men a little apt 
to be too pedantic and bound by routine 
for Indian warfare. 

The rest of the meeting (as indeed of 
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the whole band) was composed of farmers, 
storekeepers, and miners—men who had 
hastily armed themselves for the pu 

of rescuing the lost ones, with little love 
for warfare, but with dogged determina- 
tion to do their best in whatever lay in 
their way. 

The Major opened the discussion, and 
his speech, though brief, was undeniably 
true. “Well, gentlemen! we're in a 
tightish fix.” 

For some time there was no reply, each 
one leaving the answer to his neighbour, 
in the usual way of committee meetings 
all over the world, till at last, oppressed 
by the stillness, some one spoke. 

“That's so, Cap.! but it might be 
worse.” 

“Oh! yes,” replied the Major vivaci- 
ously. ‘I’ve been in worse places than 
this. We can hold this butte for a week, 
and long before that we shall get help 
from some of the cavalry that are follow- 
ing us up. What do you say, Dave?” he 
continued, turning towards that worthy 
appealingly. 

But Dave made no answer beyond a 
slight shake of the head. 

“ Butler looks pretty solid over it,”’ said 
a farmer, with a rough attempt at jocu- 
larity, intended more to raise his own 
spirits than anything else. ‘“ Ben’t fright- 
ened, be ye, Dave?” 

“T dunno as I’m frightened,” answered 
the person addressed ; “but if the Cap. 
was ever in a tighter place than this, he 
must a’ been jammed in, and no mis- 
take.” 

“T don't see that it’s so deadly bad,” 
said the Major, slightly piqued at having 
his opinion on a military matter so 
abruptly challenged. ‘ We're safe enough 
against anything but a rush, and you 
ought to know better than to expect that, 
Dave.” 

There was another pause, for all eyes 
were fixed on Dave, and he made no 
sign. 

“ What are ye ‘fraid of, Butler? ’’ piped 
a thin voice at last; “running short of 
water ?”’ 

Dave shook his head. “No fear o’ 
that,” he replied; “the spring ain't run- 
ning, but there’s plenty of water in it five 
foot down—the trees show that—and we 
can dig down to it wi’ our bowies, 
easy.” 

“Food?” but there was no need for 
Dave to answer this, for “the horses” 
broke from two or three lips together. 

“ You—you don’t expect a night attack, 
old man ?”” 

“No! These Injuns don’t make night 
attacks.” * 

“TI guess they do!” broke in the 
Major. “We had two or three night 
skirmishes in the Seminole war, down 
Florida.” 

“Seminoles ain’t Pashes,’” answered 
Dave tersely. ‘“ Half them Seminoles was 
Christians, and most of the others had 
been eddycated in the mission schools, till 
they didn’t believe in their happy huntin’ 
grounds no more than you or me does; 

ut Pashes is heathens, an’ the pizonest 
kind of heathens—they won't make no 
night attack.” 


® This is practically true ; most Indian tribes believe 
that if a man is killed or dies in the dark he will spend 
all eternity in that state (viz. without light). Tbe 
consequence is, they very seldom do anything involving 
riek at night-time, if they can help it. This applics 
more particularly to the tribes of the great plains. 


“« Well, then,” pursued the Major, with 
a slight touch of impatience in his voice, 
“ what is the worry?" 

“ Fire!” 

« Fire?" 

“Yes! fire; this grass is as dry as. 
tinder, and so are the trees; half a spark 
would start ’em, and we should be driven 
out and shot down in five minutes, with- 
out a chance for our lives.” 

There was another spell of silence, for 
the danger, once pointed out, was clear to 
all. The Major broke it. 

“It can’t be quite so easy, Butler, or 
they'd have tried it before now ; we've got 
through one ten-hour spell safe, any- 
how.” 

Dave shook hishead. ‘“ That's all very 
well, Major, but they’ve hardly had time 
to turn things over yet. No man’s more 
careful of his ekin than an Injun, and 
‘twa'n't likely they was goin’ to try to 
creep near enough over that prairie, with- 
out cover for a rat, let alone a human. 
But the night’s coming, and it won't need 
much courage to slip up in the dark and 
shoot a lighted arrow—they’ll find plenty 
with grit enough to risk the happy huntin” 
grounds that much. And if that don’t 
come off, there’s to-morrow, when they've 
had time to hatch a dozen devilments. 
Howsomever, the question ain’t so much 
what they will do, as what we must try. 
Has anybody got a plan to propose? 'Cause 
there’s no time to lose ; the moon rises by 
ten o'clock, and it'll be too late then.” 

Now the way was opened, a long discus- 
sion ensued. Plenty of suggestions were 
made, but they may be summarised under 
three heads : 

Firstly: To treat with the Indians on 
the basis of ceasing to pursue them if 
guaranteed a safe retreat. Secondly: To 
endeavour to break through the lines under 
cover of the short darkness, in hopes that 
some, at least, might escape. Thirdly : 
To simply stay where they were, keeping 
a sharp look-out against fire, or any other 
“ devilments.” 

Of these plans, the third seemed the 
favourite. The first found scant favour. 
No one but its proposer had a good word 
to say for it, and he wasn’t over enthusi- 
astic. It was very possible that the 
Apaches would grant a truce—but, as to 
keeping the terms, once the whites were 
out of their fortress! “Well,” as Dave 
observed, with a grim chuckle, “you 
might as well make a bargain with a pack 
of wolves to leave. the sheep alone if you 
pulled down your fences.” 

The second plan—to cut their way out. 
and take their chance—was Dave's pro- 
posal, and urged by him in the strongest 
manner. But for once his eloquence 
failed to convince his hearers. It seemed 
so palpably hopeless, as they were situ- 
ated, short of horses, and those they had 
suffering from thirst (for there would be 
no time to dig water before starting), to 
break through an alert and wily enemy, 
and get beyond pursuit during the three 
short hours of darkness. For if they had 
not succeeded in shaking their foes off 
before the moon rose, they would be at 
their mercy in the open prairie. Even 
Dave could not say that his proposal held 
out any real hope of escape. His only 
argument was that, bad as the chance was, 
it was, practically, the only one. It was 

just possible that one or two might 
succeed in evading their pursuers in the 


darkness, “And at the wust,” concluded 
he, “it’s better to be shot like a wolf on 
the run, fighting to the last, than burnt 
out like rats in a hedge, and snapped up 
by the dogs directly you show your nose.” 

But on the other hand the Major 
argued, with some show of reason, that if 
they could only keep themselves safe till 

the moon rose they would have nearly 
twenty-four hours of light before them; 
that the chances were, the Apaches would 
go off without wasting another day, and 
thereby increasing the chances of the 
Federal cavalry closing in on them. 
Anyhow they would be better ready for.a 

next night, for in the meantime the 
horses could be watered. 

It is an old axiom among soldiers that 
“a council of war never fights,” the reason 
doubtless being that the dangers and difti- 
cultiog, of every man’s plan are so well 
pointed out by his fellow-members that 
what is adopted is sure to be the policy of 
inaction. And that, nine times out of ten, 
is the most dangerous of all. 

So at least it turned out in this case. 
In spite of Dave's influence, he could not 
carry his point, being beaten by four 
voices to two, and it was determined to 
hold the butte for at least another day. 

By this time the shades were darken- 
ing fast and preparations were made for 
watching. The sentinels of courso 
included the whole party, for no one 
dreamed of closing an eye before the 
dangerous time was past. It was settled 
that as soon as it grew dark enough to 
hide their movements, every third man 
should move out about fifty yards on the 
prairie, while a patrolling party of three 
should keep on the move between the out- 
lying sentries and the trees. 

The command of this party was taken 
by desire by Dave, who, as soon as he 
found himself outvoted, loyally gave way 
to the majority like a true backwoodsman, 
and bent all his powers to make the plan 
adopted a success. 

Harry was one of those chosen fdr 
vi piequet duty,” and it was with very 
mingled feelings that he slipped slowly 
out into the prairie, working his way, as 
did all, flat on his stomach. As he went 
he roughly measured his distance by the 
length of his gun, each timg laying down 
the butt where the muzzle had been 
before. Lying in the shgde of the trees, 
it had seemed to him that the prairie was 
comparatively light, bgt he‘ soon found 
that, though clearer anf more open to the 

Jeelings, to the actyfl sight there was 
little difference. 

‘When he had rafched his distance as 

nearly as he could fhdge, he set himself to 
fulfil the duties offhis post to the best of 
his ability. Davy had told him before 
starting that hig/best position for either 
hearing or seei would be flat on his 
chest, with hisfhead near the ground, 
warning him the same time to keep 
arms and legs §vell under him, in case 
rapid action bec§me necessary. 

Beyond that, @is instructions were very 
simple—to keep eyes and ears open, and 
fire at any living, thing that approached 
the grove from O@tside the cordon. If he 
found anything ving between the ring 
and the trees hé&\was to jerk a stone 
towards it; should it be the patrol they 
would either reply the same way, or by 
a low hail; failing @his, he would know it 
was no friend, and alct accordingly. 
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The first hour passed over without 
event. Twice the patrol had made its 
rounds, and the second time Harry, whose 
ears were getting accustomed to their 
work, had detected their coming some 
distance away, by the sound of even their 
cautious footsteps on the hard baked 
earth. With the natural elasticity of 
youth he was beginning to recover from 
the feeling of intense anxiety with which 
he had commenced his watch, and if he 
had been a careless lad, now would have 
been the time of danger. 

But Harry was in the habit of doing 
well whatever he undertook, and so, when 
the tension of his nerves began to slacken, 
his watchfulness did not slacken also, but 
settled down into a ceaseless and syste- 
matic scrutiny of the whole field of his 
vision. The night was growing colder, 
and a fresh breeze, which felt quite chilly 
after the intense heat of the day, made him 
long to move about to warm himself. We 
need not say that he kept his desires 
within bounds, merely endeavouring to 
keep his blood in motion by contracting 
and extending his muscles, in the manner 
known to every schoolboy. 

Some time had elapsed since the 
pes last visit, and he had almost 

egun to expect another, when it suddenly 
occurred to him the blackness in front of 
him seemed more opaque in @ certain 
spot. It was pitch-dark all round with 
the darkness of the tropics ; but in that 
particular place the night looked as if it 
could be felt. In a moment the blood 
leaped to his head and coursed through 
his veins till he could hear the beatings of 
his heart in the tense silence. Instinctively 
he stooped his ear to the ground and 
strained every faculty, but not a sound 
broke the stillness. Not the faintest sign 
that there was a living creature within a 
mile of him struck his ear. 

Half reassured, he raised his head, and 
again gazed out into the gloom. Yes !— 
No !—Yes ! surely there was a deepening, 
a sort of nucleus, in the blackness. And 

et it did not seem in the same place as 

efore! Was it moving, then? As the 
thought flashed through his mind he drew 
himself up on one knee and shifted his 
rifle forward. 

For a moment he knelt there, every 
nerve in his body tingling, then with a 
great effort he shut his eyes, and resolutely 
Kept them closed while he slowly counted 
twenty. Perhaps it might be only a 
delusion caused by too long gazing, and 
the rest would clear his vision. So indeed 
it seemed, for when he again opened them 
and peered into the night, all was blank. 
A little longer he gazed, the perspiration 
pouring out of every pore the while; then 
again he bent his ear to the ground and 
listened intently. 

Not a tremor shook the earth, and he 
was on the point of relaxing the strain 
when it appeared to him that a faint 
sound reached his ear, a sound which was 
not the whirr of an insect’s wings, and yet 
was too distinct to be the rustle of the 
wind in the short sun-dried grass. A 
pause, and then again it seemed to come 
—if anything clearer than before—like 
the tearing of a piece of paper a hundred 
miles off. Long and intently he listened, 
but no further sound broke the stillness, 
and at last he raised his head with a half 
feeling that his strained senses must have 
deceived both sight and hearing, when 
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there in the darkness was the same 
shadow that he had seen before. But this 
time it appeared less shapeless, more as 
though at any moment it might take form 
and figure. 

Then all at once the tmuth flashed upon 
him. We have said that in the winter 
the little stream ran some distance out 
into the prairie before it was absorbed 
by the thirsty soil, forming a shallow 
depression or bed in the ground. This in 
the proper season was filled with ferns 
and similar moisture-loving plants. It 
was evident some one (or something, for it 
might be a prowling coyote) was approach- 
ing, and in order to gain the cover of the 
low banks had crawlad down into the bed. 
Finding, however, that the sound of the 
breaking herbage, burnt hard and crackly 
like everything else, was a source of more 
danger than the shelter saved, it had 
crept up the bank again, and was now ad- 
vancing as before. 

Harry hesitated no longer. Cautiously 
raising his rifle, he fired point-blank at the 
shadow. By the momentary light of the 
flash he saw, about twenty yards off, a 
tall Indian, naked to his breech clout, 
standing in an attitude of rapt attention, 
his quick ears having doubtless caught 
the slight sound of the lad’s shifting his 
position. Saw, too, almost with a feeling 
of relief, that he had missed him, by the 
way the Apache swung round and dashed 
away into the darkness. But the un- 
happy spy was not yet in safety, for as 
the sound of Harry’s shot died away, 
another report rang out a few yards to the 
right, and a scream of agony told that this 
bullet had found its billet. 

The next moment Dave's hand was on 
his shoulder. 

“Ye did that just right, lad; the light 
of your shot gave me my mark, and that 
fellow won't do much more mischief, I 
reckon.” 

(To be continued.) 
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LAMPLOUGH'S MODEL CRICKET. ‘ 


Or the many new games produced at this time of year, 
one of the prettiest and most promising is a novel 
indoor game of model cricket, patented by Mr. Lamp- 
lough, of 15 Peckham Grove, Camberwell, 8.2, and 
advertised as “ L.M.C." The game consists of models 
representing batsmen, fielders, wickets, cricket-pitch, 
boundary, and other accessories, all of which con- 
veniently pack in a small cardboard box. The models 
are set out ona table surrounded by a boundary, the 
green baize pitch with the wickets being in the centre. 
Where the batsman stands at the wickets there is a 
needle apring, on which is fixed the bat and bateman. 
The bowling is effected by a person with a spring and 
ball held by the hand at the opposite end of the wickets. 
The bowler, with five balls to the “ over,” aims to knock 
down the wickets, Should the batsman cover the 
bowler's delivery the ball strikes the needle spring and 
a hit is made, the ball rebounding amongst the 
“fielders,” and the number of runs is scored by the 
number marked on the fielder nearest which the ball 
stops; more runs for a“ boundary hit” as the players 
may wish. The bat acts on a swivel, and it is doubtless 
very pretty to sce the hits to slip that can thus be 
made. At the base of each fielder there isan enclosure, 
and if the batsman drives the ball into that it is con- 
sidered caught. There are “leg hits,” “ byes,” “ wides,” 
“lb.w.” etc., in fact, nearly all the rules regulating 
outdoor cricket are carried out in this game. For 
winter evenings, indoors, it should prove as amusing as 
instructive, for thus the younger boys of the family 
should learn the ins-and-outs of the national game,and 
even the younger sisters should become adepts. They 
will then be the better able to appreciate their elder 
brothers’ more serious play on a good summer wicket. 
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NIC REVEL; OR, A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvitie Fexn, 


Author of  Vdoll Gueyn,” © The Silver Catiun. ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HUMPY DRE'S PLAN GOES “AGLEY.” 


T all seemed to Nie like part of some 

terrible dream, for a strange struggle 

was going on in his weakened brain, where 

reason sceined to come and go by pulsa- 
tions. 

One minute everything appeared to be 
real, the next it was dream-like, and he 
was so convinced that in a short time he 
would wake up, that he walked quietly on 
side by side with one of the negroes, 
taking notice of the place, which seemed 
to be a port with the beginnings of a 
town, dropped down in a scattered fashion 
a short distance from the mouth of a 
river. The houses were of timber, and 
to each there was a large, roughly fenced- 
in piece of cultivated ground, with some 
trees standing, while others had been cut 
down, leaving the blackened stumps in all 
directions. 

It was a strange mingling of store, ship, 
building, and shed, for many of the erec- 
tions and their surroundings wore all the 
aspect of barns. As the little party now 
tramped on, with the prisoners’ fetters 
giving forth a dull clanking sound, the 
aspect of the place grew more and more 
rustic, the people who stopped to stare 
fewer, till, as they reached a large boarded 
house, evidently nearly new, and against 
whos? rough fence a farmer-like man in 
damaged straw hat was leaning, gazing 
intently at the prisoners, all beyond 
seemed trees and wild growth, amidst 
which the river made a curve, and the 
trampled track looked moro green. 

Nie looked half wonderingly at the man 
leaning upon the fence, and felt that he 
was going to speak in commiseration of 
his plight ; but the next moment his hopes 
were dashed, for the settler shouted : 

“How are you, Master Saunders ? How’s 
the Gaffer ?”” 

“All well,”’ said the overseer, with a nod. 

“Seems a nice, tidy, strong-limbed lot 
you've got there, master.” 

“Oh, yes, pretty well.” 

“Some of all sorts. That's an ugly 
one,” continued the farmer, pointing to 
Humpy Dee, and mentally valuing him 
asif he were one in aherd of cattle. “ But 
I dare say he can work.” 

“He'll have to,” said the overseer, and 
Nic saw that each black face wore a grin, 
while Humpy was scowling savagely. 

“Yes, I should like a lot such as that. 
‘Member me to the Gaffer. Tell him to 
look in if he comes to town.” 

“Yes,” thought Nic, as they passed on; 
“it must be a dream, and I shall wake 
soon.” 

It grew more and more dream-like to 
him as the track was followed among the 
trees till rough landing-place was 
reached, formed by some huge stakes 
driven down into the mud, with heavy 
planks stretched over to them, and 


others Jaid across. The reddening sun 
was turning the gliding water to gold, as 
it ran up the river now, for the flood-tide 
was running fast ; and. as they drew nearer, 
Nie caught sight of what looked like the 
launch of some large vessel, swinging by 
a rope fastened to an upright of the 
landing-stage. 

Just then one of the blacks uttered a 
peculiar melodious cry, the great dogs 
bounded on to the stage, and began to 
bark, and a couple of blacks, dressed like 
those about him, sprang up in the boat, 
where they had been lying asleep, and 
began to haul upon the rope to draw the 
craft up to the stage. 

Nic’s head was throbbing again, and the 
unreality and novelty of the scene in- 
creased, 

“ [shall wake soon,” he said to himself, 
“ How strange it is!” 

For at that moment, as the boat came 
abreast, he saw one of the great dogs leap 
from the stage, run to the stern, and sit 
down, the others following and joining it 
behind the seat provided with a back rail. 

It seemed to be no new thing to the 
blacks, for the huge fellow who had acted as 
smith stepped down into the boat, followed 
by his assistant, walked aft, and deposited 
his bag with the dogs, and then stooped 
down and drew from under the side-seat 
a couple of muskets, one of which he 
handed to his assistant, botia examining 
their priming, and then seating them- 
selves one on either side of the boat, with 
their guns between their legs, watching 
the embarkation. 

“You next,” said the overseer to Pete, 
and ths prisoner walked to the edge, made 
as if to leap, but checked himself and 
climbed down, feeling that the other way 
would have been risky, weighted as his 
legs were by the shackles. 

“Help your young mate,” said the 
overseer roughly, and Pete's eyes flashed 
as he stood up and held out his hand to 
Nic, who shrank from the contact as his 
wrist was caught, and he descended 
feebly into the boat, and then had to be 
helped right forward, to sit down close to 
one of the blacks, who was now holding 
on to the woodwork with a boathook. 

The other prisoners followed awkwardly 
enough in their irons, and took the places 
pointed out to them by the second of the 
blacks who had been in charge of the boat. 

As the second of the party took his place 
next to Pete, he hung down his head and 
whispered : 

«“ Humpy says we're to make « dash for 
it. and take the boat.” 

Pete started, but the man, under the 
pretence of adjusting his irons, went on, 
with his head nearly in his comrade’s lap: 

“T’others know. We shall push off 
into the stream, where he can’t hit us with 


his pistols, and we can soon pitch the 
niggers overboard.”” 

“Silence, there!” 
seer. 

The other men descended, and ex- 
changed glances with their companions— 
glances which Pete saw meant, “ Be 
ready !"—and_ his blood began to dance 
through his veins, 

Should he help, or shouldn't he ? 

Yes ; they were his fellows in ersity. 
and it was for liberty : he must—he would ; 
and with his heart beating hard, he = 
pared for the struggle, feeling that they 
must succeed, for a blow or two would 
send the men by them overboard, and a 
thrust drive the boat gliding swiftly up- 
stream, the man with the boathook 
having enough to do to hold on. 

“Young Nic don't zeem to understand.” 
thought Pete; “ but he couldn't help us if 
he did.” 

He had hardly thought this when, in 
obedience to an order from the overseer, 
Humpy Dee tramped cluinsily to the edge 
and seemed to hesitate, with the result 
that there was a sharp bark from one of 
the dogs right astern, and a chill ran 
through Pete's burning veins. 

“TI forgot the dogs!” he said to him: 
self. 

* Get down, fool!’ cried the overseer, 
and he struck at the hesitating prisoner 
with the whip. di 

It was all a feint on the part of Humpy 
to gain time and carry out his plan. 

He winced as the whip-lash caught him 
on his leg, and then, instead of climbing 
down, leaped down right upon the black 
who held the boat to the stage by the 
hook. 

It was cleverly done, and acted as 
intended, for the black was driven over 
the side, and the prisoner’s weight gave 
the boat the impetus required, sending it 
a little adrift into the stream, which began 
to bear it away, but not before the result 
of a little miscalculation had made itself 
evident. 

For Humpy Dce had not allowed for 
the weight and cumbersomeness of his 
fetters, neither had he given them credit 
for their hampering nature. He had 
leaped, and regularly thrust the black over- 
board, to hang clinging to the boathook ; 
but he had been unable to check himself 
from following, and as the boat yielded to 
his weight and thrust, he seemed to take 
a header over the bow, there was a 
tremendous splash, the water was driven 
over those seated forward, and as the two 
blacks astern leaped up, and the overseer 
uttered a cry of rage, the water closed 
over Humpy Dee's head, while the dogs 
set up a chorus of baying, as the boat 
glided steadily away. 

(To be contirsued.) 
f 


shouted the over- 


tue following day would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been one of the 
happiest of the whole term, for immediately 
after breakfast the boarders copied a letter 
written by Mr. Medlar on the blackboard, by 
which they informed their parents that they 
hoped “to rejoin the family circle on Satur- 
day, the 22nd instant.” 

I scrawled out the stilted phrases in my 
best copy-book hand, but my heart was not 
in the work, nor was it any different with 
Fraser or Mobsley. We alone knew what 
fearful things might happen before we should 


/ 
** My heart was not in the work.” 


“rejoin the family circle,” and we hardly 
dared to look so far into the future as the 
close of that day, let alone the completion of 
the forty-eight hours which must pass before 
the dawning of “ Saturday, the 22nd instant.” 

The vials of old Greenaway’s wrath might 
at any moment be uncorked, and the con- 
tents poured out upon our devoted heads ; 
but this trouble seemed almost trivial com- 
pared with our terror of the consequences of 
our dealings with the stolen tankard. We 
feared even to unburden our hearts to Gale- 
or Spring, and went about expecting at any 
time to be confronted by an officer of the law, 
and led away to some dreary cell at the poli¢e- 
station. 

“I wish we'd never found that wretched 
mug!” said Mobsley; “I say, do you think 
old Rowe will find out who we are, and have 
us sent to prison?” 

“TI can’t tell,” answered Fraser; ‘I don't 
think he knew us, but we're sure to be collared 
if they put a detective on our track.” 

At the very thought of such a thing my 
mouth grew dry and parched. Oh! would 
that our “Mohican” dream were true, and 
that the shrubbery were a boundless forest, 
into the trackless depths of which we could 
escape and defy pursuit! 

The morning dragged away, and then 
came dinner. I had no appetite, but foreed 
myself to swallow a few mouthfuls to escape 
observation. When the meal was over, 
Fraser and I crept upstairs, and sat down 
upon our beds. 

“This is awful!” muttered ‘“‘ Hawk-eye”’ ; 
“I wish we knew what was going to happen ! 
If it doesn’t end one way or the other, I 
think I shall go cracked. What can we do? 
Shall we go and tell old Medlar? ” 

Before I could answer the question, we 
heard some one hurrying along the passage, 
and the next moment Mobsley burst into the 
room. He had a newspaper in his hand, 
and his face was the colour of dough. He 
said nothing, but flung himself down upon 
his bed, and groaned. 

“ Great Scott!’ exclaimed Fraser. “ What 
is the matter?” 

The “Great Serpent ” groaned again. 

“It’s all up now!” he answered; “read 
that!” 
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Author of “An Old Boy's Yarns,” “The Triple Alliance,” ete. etc. 


(Muatrated by SIWNEY HI. SINE.) 


CHAPTER XVIIl.—THE ‘ MOICANS "' ARE “ WANTED.” 


Fraser snatched the paper from his hand. 
It was « copy of that morning’s Observer ; 
and, guided by the mark of Mobsley'’s thumb- 
nail, our eyes instantly lighted on the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“‘ At length there seems to be some likelihood 
that the thieves who, some months ago, broke 
into the residence of Sir John Aberton, wiil 
be discovered and brought to justice. Yester- 
day a daring attempt was actually made to 
dispose of a portion of the missing plate, 
within a couple of miles of the scene of the 
robbery. Mr. A. Rowe, watchmaker and 
silversmith, to whose shop, in Hawke Street, 
the tankard in question was brought, re- 
cognised the Aberton crest, and promptly 
despatched an assistant for the police. As 
he did so, however, the three culprits appear 
to have taken alarm ; for before Mr. Rowe 
returned to the shop, they had made their 
escape, leaving the silver cup in his posses- 
sion. They are described as being mere 
boys, and of respectable appearance. A 
coloured picture handkerchiet, representing 
the Death of Nelson, and marked W. M., in 
which the tankard was wrapped, was also 
left behind, and it is hoped that this will 
assist the police in the tusk of identifying 
the culprits.” 

The paper dropped from my companion’s 
fingers. I stared stupidly at it as it liy 
upon the floor, and found myself readin 
mechanically an advertisement in the Agony 
column; 

“§. All arranged; to-night for certain. 
Don’t fail. MOP.” 

It was Fraser who spoke first. ‘Oh, you 
idiot!” he cried; “this is the second time 
you’ve done it! Why do you drop those 
beastly picture handkerchiefs wherever you 
go? Why——” 

“Oh, don't go on like that!’ moaned the 
luckless “ Chingachgook ” ; if you only knew 
what I feel like! I know it’s all my fault, 


“* Burst into the room.” 


and if you like I’ll go straight away and tell 
Medlar——” 

“No, you won’t!” interrupted Fraser. “It 
wasn’t your fault. If it was anybody's fault, 
it was mine. I proposed selling the cup. It 
was another of my confounded suggestions ; 
they all go wrong somehow.” 

Then I—* young Dean ”—suddenly found 
myself making a speech. 

“ It wasn’t your fault either, Fraser. You 
know very well it was for Dick Adams you 
wanted to sell the cup; and all the other 


Tows you've got into have been through your 
trying to start games, and do things for other 
people. I don’t know what this wretched 
place would be like without you; and when 
you leave——” I stopped short with a very 
unpleasant feeling, as though something 
inside me were just going to burst. 

“Well, we'll agree to sink or swim to- 
gether,” said Fraser, in a more cheery tone. 
« The lad Uncas looks as if he were going to 
blub, silly little ass! If nothing happens 
between now and Saturday, it may blow 
over. Come on, there's the bell.” 


““We were being watched.” 


In the morning and afternoon, school 
always began with a roll-call, and in this 
particular assembly two boys failed to answer 
to their names. 

“Where are Simpson and Bowden?” in- 
quired Mr. Medlar. 

No one answered. We began work, and 
full a quarter of an hour later the absentees 
slunk into the schoolroom. 

“Come here, you two,” cried the head- 
master. ‘ Where have you been ?” 

“ Please, sir,’ answered Simpson glilly, 
“we went down the road a little way, and we 
didn't think it was so laie. My watch was 
wrong.” 

“Humph! Let me sce your watch.” The 
boy's face flushed. 

“It's all right now, sir,’ he answered. 
“T’ve just altered it.”” 

Mr. Medlar stared hard at the spceker. 
“I have a strong suspicion that you aie 
telling me a lie, sir,’ he answered sternly. 
“You and Bowden will each do ten sums for 
being late. Go to your seats.” 

“I wonder what they’ve been up to,” 
whispered Mobsley. 

“ Dunno,” Ianswered carelessly. If I had 
known, I believe I should, then and there, 
have jumped through the nearest window! 
It was over a month before we learnt the 
cause of our two schoolfellows Leing late 
that afternoon, but in time the truth leaked 
out, and it will be as well for me to inform 
the reader at once exactly what had 
happened. 

Directly after dinner, the two cronies had 
retired to their bedroom to share some grub 
which they had bought on the previous after- 
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noon. It was while they were thus engaged 
that Fraser and I had come upstairs; and a 
moment or so later Mobsley joined us in the 
manner already described. 

“I wonder what those chaps are up to,” 
whispered Bowden. ‘ Hist!—don’t make a 
row. Let’s listen!” He crept forward, and 
standing just inside his own door, caught 
disjointed snatches of our conversation. The 
bell rang, and we went downstairs, little 
dreaming that we were being watched. 

“It’s something to do with that silver 
cup,” muttered Bowden. The two friends 
crossed over the passage, and stood looking 
into our room. 

“They were reading something out of a 
paper,” continued the speaker. “ Hullo! 
there it is, on Fraser’s bed. Let's see if I 
can find the place.” 

He picked up the Observer, and began to 
run his eye over its columns; then suddenly 


‘Simpson took a sheet." 


he burst out with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, my word ! 
this!” 

The paragraph was read and re-read. 

“Just fancy! he had the cheek to call 
mea thief!” cried Bowden with malicious 
glee. “ But, I say, hurry up, or we shall be 
late.” 

“Never mind about being late,” answered 
the other. ‘Read the thing again, and let’s 
make sure. We've got a little aceount to 
settle with Master Fraser.” 

“ What d’you mean to do?” 

“Do? Why give the police a‘ gentle hint’ 
as to who the three boys were.” 

Bowden stared at his chum, and hesitated. 

“Ob, come!” he began; “I don’t think 
{'d do that. It’s going a bit too far.” 

“Too far!” interrupted the other, snapping 
his teeth like a vicious cur. ‘ Too far, after 
we've been licked up here, and thrashed 
round the playground! Come on down- 
stairs!” 

The house was quiet and deserted. Miss 
Trigg was out, and Mr. Medlar was already 
at his desk in the schoolroom. Simpson 
listened for a moment outside the door of the 
headmaster’s study, and then he went inside 
with Bowden at his heels. On the desk was 
a case containing writing-paper headed 
Hanover House Academy. Simpson took a 
sheet, picked up a quill pen, and after trying 
the nib on his thumb-nail, scrawled the 
following sentence, in a disguised hand: 

“The three boys who tried to sell the silver 
cup to Mr. Rowe come from this school, and 
their names are Fraser, Mobsley, and Dean.” 

The note was folded and enclosed in an 
envelope, which was then addressed : 

“ The Superintendent, 
“ Central Police Station, 
“ Stockingham.” 


Simpey! . . . Listen to 


“There,” said the writer, “now come 
along, and we'll slip this into the pillar box 
at the corner. It’ll be delivered by tea time.” 

The afternoon passed, and we grew more 
* opeful. 
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“Old Greenaway hasn't said anything,” 
remarked Fraser, ‘‘ and Rowe evidently didn’t 
know who we were. Another day, and the 
holidays will begin, and we shall be safe.”’ 

“TI don’t know how it is,” added Mobsley, 
“but in books, when people get into an 
awful fix, just at the last moment, when you 
think it’s all up, they get off scot free. Now, 
if we were really living in a book like the 
‘Mohicans,’ just about now something 
Sxpaordinary would happen, and we should 
get out of all this bother as easily as pat.” 

As a matter of fact, some- 
thing extraordinary did happen, 
but it was altogether different 
from what we wished for or 
expected. That evening, as on 
the memorable occasion when 
we played the famous cricket 
match North v. South, Miss 
Trigg was entertaining com- 
pany. The guests were the 
same, the Misses Springle and 
old Johnstone. The latter and 
Mr. Medlar were playing chess, 
while the ladies sat by the fire 
and talked over their fancy 
work. 

“ My dear Amelia,” remarked 
Miss Lydia Springle to her 
sister, “shall you ever forget 
that evening back in the 
summer, when those dreadful 
boys dropped their wet stock- 
ings on my head?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss 
Amelia, “ and then, when they 
actually came running down- 
stairs in their nightshirts! 1 
thought —well, I really thought 
I should have fainted! My 
dear Jane, however you can put 
up with a dozen of them all the year round, I 
really can’t think. Every minute of the day 
I should be wondering what they were up to.” 

“ At the present moment they’re at their 
supper, I believe,” answered Miss Trigg 
tartly. “You needn't fear they'll miscon- 
duct themselves again. As a rule, I’m sure 
their behaviour is all that can be desired, 
and ... Well, Hannah, what is it you want?” 

“Tf you please, mum,” began the girl, who 
had just knocked at the door, “there's a 
p’liceman come, and says he wants to see 
the master.” : 


“A policeman!” exclaimed Mr. Medlar, 
looking up in astonishment from his game ; 
“what can he want? Are you sure it’s a 
policeman ?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s a policeman right enough,” 


answered Hannah. “He says he’s reason to 
believe that three of the young gentlemen 
have been a burgaling a silyer cup belonging 
to Sir John Aberton!” 


At that instant Fraser, Mobsley, and I 
were retracing our steps from the supper 
table to the schoolroom. We passed within 
two feet of the speaker, and heard every 
word. For a moment, my head seemed to 
spin round, and my knees trembled; we all 
three stood stock still in the middle of the 
passage, but only while you could have 
counted ten. Then Fraser seized both our 


arms, exclaiming wildly, “Quick, ran for 
it!” 


Shall you ever forget ?’"” 


“ Where? oh, anywhere! Into the garden 
and hide!” 

What object we hoped to gain by this reck- 
less stampede it would be difficult to imagine. 
The back door was close at hand; in our 
sudden panic we tore it open, and rushed 
recklessly down the path. It was as dark 
as pitch, and a drizzling rain was falling. 

“Make for the shrubbery,” panted Fraser, 
and the next moment we were groping our 
way through the laurel bushes. 

We pushed on towards the wall, then sud- 
denly Mobsley tripped over some obstacle, 


and at the same moment I fell headlong 
into a deep pit. I scrambled to my fect, 
badly shaken and gasping for breath, and as 
I did so the darkness was suddenly riven by 
a mysterious beam of light, which shone for 
an instant, glittering on the wet tree trunks 
and dripping branches, and then disap- 
peared. 
(To be continued.) 
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' A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


Author of “ Captain Antifer,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete. ete. 


A cArD was handed to the Principal of 
+4 Healthful House on a certain 15th of 
Jane, which bore simply the name, without 
eseutcheon or coronet : 


Count d’Artigas. 


Above this name, on a corner of the card, 
the following address was written in pencil : 

“On board the schooner Ebba, at anchor at 
Newburn, Pamlico Sound.” 

The capital of North Carolina—one of the 
forty-four States of the Union at that period — 
is the rather important town of Raleigh, one 
hundred and fifty miles from the coast in the 
interior of the province. On account of its 
central position that city had become the 
seat of the Legislature ; for others—Wilming- 
ton, Charlotte, Fayetteville, Edenton, Wash- 
ington, Salisbury, Tarboro, Halifax, Newburn 
—equal or surpass it in commerce and manu- 
factures. Newburn is situated at the farther 
end of the estuary of the Neuse, which flows 
into Pamlico Sound, a vast salt-water lake 
protected by a natural breakwater of islands 
and islets along the Carolina coast. 

The Principal of Healthful House would not 
have guessed the reason of this civility had 
not the card been accompanied by a note in 
which the Count asked permission to visit the 
establishment. 

The stranger hoped that the Principal 
would be kind enough to grant this favour, 
and he proposed to call during the afternoon 
with Captain Spade, the commander of the 
Ebba. 

A desire to view the famous health resort, 
then so much frequented by rich invalids in 
the United States, was, of course, natural on 
the part of a stranger. Others had already 
visited it who could not boast so great a name 
as Count d’Artigas, and they had not been 
sparing of their eulogies. The Principal 
gladly gave the desired authorisation, and 
replied that he should feel honoured by receiv- 
ing his noble visitor. 

Healthful House, served by an excellent 
staff, and assured of the co-operation of the 
leading physicians, was a private institution. 
Independent of all control or supervision, save 
that of the State, it afforded the requisite 
conditions of comfort and salubrity in an 


By Junes VERNE, 


CHAPTER I.—HEALTHFUL HOUSE. 


establishment destined for the 
reception of wealthy patients. 

It would be difficult to find a 
more agreeable situation than that 
of Healthful House. The building, 
sheltered at the back by a hill, was 
surrounded by a park of two 
hundred acres, planted with timber 
of those magnificent species which 
abound in that portion of North 
America which lies in the same 
latitudes as the Canaries and 
Madeira. At the lower edge of the 
park stretched the wide estuary of 
the Neuse, perpetually refreshed by 
the bree of Pamlico Sound, and 
the ocean winds coming from afar. 

At Healthful House, where the 
wealthy patients were nursed under 
excellent hygienic conditions, cures 


ment of chronic illness, the administration 
did not refuse to admit patients afflicted with 
mental disorders, when these were not of an 
incurable kind. 

Now, just at that time—a circumstance 
likely to attract attention to Healthful House, 
and perhaps the motive of the visit of Count 
d'Artigas—a personage of great notoriety had 
been detainedthere for eighteen months under 
special observation. 

This personage was a Frenchman named 
Thomas Roch, aged forty years. That he was 
under the influence of a mental malady could 
not be doubted, but up to the present the 
doctors had not pronounced him positively 
insane. That he was wanting in common 
sense in the most simple acts of life was only 
too certain. Still, his reason remained clear, 
powerful, incontestable, when an appeal was 
made to his genius—and who does not know 


Healthful House. 


were numerous. But although in general 
the establishment was reserved for the treat- 


that “ great wits to madness often are al- 
lied’? It is true his affective and sensorial 
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faculties were seriously disordered. When 
these were called into action, they manifested 
themselves in delirium and incoherence. 
Then the man was merely an unreasoning 
being, bereft of that natural instinct which 
is present even in the lower animals—even of 
self-preservation—and he had to be treated 
Jike a child. In Pavilion No. 17, which he 
occupied in the park of Healthful House, it 
was his keeper’s duty to watch him day and 
night. 

Ordinary madness, when it is not incurable, 
can only be cured by moral means. Medicine 
and therapeutics are mostly impotent, and 
their inefficacy has long been recognised 
by specialists. Were moral means applicable 
in the case of Thomas Roch? This was 
doubtful, even with the peaceful and healthy 
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exact word? 
possible. 

Let it now be related under what circum- 
stances Thomas Roch had left France for the 
United States, and why the Federal Govern- 
ment had deemed it prudent and necessary to 
confine him in this retreat, where every word 
that escaped him unconsciously during his 
paroxysms was noted with the utmost care. 

Eighteen months previously the Minister 
of Marine at Washington had received a 
request from Thomas Roch for an audience 
on the subject of a communication which the 
latter wished to make. 

Although he was aware of the nature of the 
communication, and what demands would 
accompany it, he did not hesitate, and the 
audience was immediately granted. 


It was improbable, but not im- 


An Inventor. 


surroundings of Healthful House. The symp- 
toms-—restlessness, varying moods, irritabi- 
lity, eccentricities of character, melancholy, 
apathy, repugnance to either amusement or 
serious occupation, were distinctly marked. 
No doctor could be mistaken, no treatment 
promised to be efficacious in either removing 
or reducing them. 

It has been justly said that madness is an 
excess of subjectivity—that is to say, a state 
in which the mind devotes itself too muclz to 
its interior working, and not enough to impres- 
sions from the outside. In Roch this indiffer- 
ence was almost absolute. Helived only within 
himself, a prey to a fixed idea whose obsession 
had brought him to his present state. Would 
something happen; a shock which should 
“exteriorise ’ him—to employ a sufficiently 


In fact, Thomas Roch was so notorious 
a personage, that the interests in his charge 
forbade the Minister to hesitate to receive 
the applicant in order to learn the proposi- 
tions to be laid before him. 

Thomas Roch was an inventor—an in- 
ventor of genius. Important discoveries had 
already brought his name before the world. 
Thanks to him, problems until then merely 
theoretic had received a practical application. 
His name was known in science, he occupied 
a prominent place in the learned world, and 
we shall see after what vexations, what mor- 
tifications, what insults even, lavished upon 
him by the shallow jesters of the press, he 
had been driven into the fit of insanity that 
led to his detention at Healthful House. 

His latest invention in engines of war was 


called the Roch Fulgurator. This apparatus, 
if he were to be believed, was so much 
superior to all others that the State which 
should secure it would be absolutely sovereign 
over sea and land. 

Everyone knows that inventors have to 
contend with formidable difficulties, especially 
when they endeavour to procure the adoption 
of their devices by ministerial commissions. 
Many well-known examples of this fact exist ; 
but it is useless to dwell on them, for such 
transactions present difficulties inexplicable 
to the outsider. However, in the case of 
Thomas Koch, it may be admitted that, like 
those of the majority of his predecessors, his 
demands were so excessive, and he rated hic 
new engine at so exorbitant a value, that it 
was almost impossible to treat with him. 

This arose, it must be observed, from his 
having been audaciously imposed upon in the 
matter of preceding inventions, which had 
been adopted with most valuable results. 
His temper had been soured and his mind 
embittered by his failure to obtain the profit 
legitimately due to him; he became distrust- 
ful, determined to treat only on his own terms, 
however unacceptable to other parties, and in 
every case he demanded so considerable a 
sum of money, even previous to any tests, that 
his requirements seemed inadmissible. 

In the first instance Roch, as a Frenchman, 
offered the Fulgurator to France. He in- 
formed the commission nominated to receive 
his communication of its purpose. It was a 
sort of auto-propulsive engine of quite special 
fabrication, charged with an explosive com- 
posed of new substances, which produced its 
effect only under the action of a new de- 
flagrator, also of his own invention. 

When this engine, however it might have 
been propelled, exploded, not by striking the 
object aimed at, but at a distance of some 
hundreds of yards, its action on the atmo- 
spheric strata was so great that every structure, 
either detached fortress or man-of-war, within 
a space of ten thousand square yards, must 
be annihilated. The principle was the same 
as that of the ball projected by the Zaluski 
pneumatic cannon, which had been already 
tested at that period, but with results multi- 
plied at least a hundred times. If the in- 
vention of M. Roch really possessed this 
power, then superiority, either offensive or 
defensive, was secured to his country. Yet 
might not the inventor have exaggerated, even 
though he had tested it against other machines 
of well-established credit? Only experiments 
could demonstrate it, and Thomas Roch re- 
fused to consent to such trials until after 
payment of the millions at which he valued 
his Fulgurator. 

It is certain that his mind had already lo: 
its balance. He had no longer entire posses- 
sion of his brain power, but was on the path 
which would gradually lead tomadness. No 
government could condescend to treat with 
him under the conditions he imposed. 

The French commission had to break off 
all negotiations, and the newspapers, even 
those of the opposition, were obliged to admit 
the difficulty of proceeding with the matter. 
The proposals of Thomas Roch were rejected, 
and without any fear that another State would 
consent to accept them. 

With that excess of subjectivity which 
went on increasing in the shaken mind of the 
inventor, it is not surprising that the chord 
of patriotism, becoming unstrung by degrees, 
soon ceased to vibrate. For the honour of 
human nature, it must be repeated that by this 
time he was no longer accountable. His mind 
was inert, except on the subject of his inven- 
tion; in that one particular it retained its power. 
But in all that concerned the most ordinary 
details of existence, his mental collapse be- 
came more marked daily, and deprived bim 
of complete responsibility for his actions. 

His offer, then, was declined. Perhaps it 


would have been better to prevent him from 
taking his invention elsewhere. This was 
not done, however—which was a mistake, 

The inevitable happened. Under his in- 
creasing irritability, the sense of patriotism 
which is the essence of the citizen—who 
belongs to his country before belonging to 
himself —became numbed in the mind of the 
disappointed inventor. He turned his thoughts 
to other nations ; he crossed the frontier, he 
forgot the never-to-be-forgotten past, and he 
offered the Roch Fulgurator to Germany. 

There, after learning the inventor’s ex- 
orbitant demands, the Government refused to 
receive his proposal. Moreover, a new ballistic 
engine had just been tested in the war, and 
the authorities thought they might dispense 
with the French invention. 

Then the Frenchman’s rage increased to 
hate—an instinctive hatred against mankind 
—specially after his approaches to the 
Admiralty of Great Britain had failed. The 
English being a practical people, the Ad- 
miralty did not repulse him all at once—they 
dallied, temporised, and circumvented him. 
Roch would listen to nothing. His secret 
was worth millions; those millions he would 
have, or no one should obtain his secret. 
Finally the Admiralty gave him up. 

It was under these circumstances, his 
mental state growing daily worse, that he 
made a last attempt with America—about 
eighteen months before the opening of this 
story. 

The Americans, being even more practical 
than the English, did not haggle about the 
Roch Fulgurator, on which they placed an 
exceptional value, because of the French 
chemist’s reputation. 

They rightly looked upon him as a man of 
genius, and took measures which were justi- 
fied by his mental condition, with the inten- 
tion of making an equitable settlement with 
him afterwards. 

As Thomas Roch gave proofs beyond 
dispute of mental disturbance, the adminis- 
tration, in the interest even of his invention, 
considered it expedient to place him under 
restraint. 

As it has already been said, he was not 
placed in a lunatic asylum. Healthful House 
offered every guarantee for the treatment of 
his malady. But although he had received 
the most assiduous care, the object had not 
hitherto .been attained. However irrational 
he was in all else—this point must be insisted 
upon once more—the inventor was completely 
himself when he was set going on the topic 
of his discoveries. He became animated, he 
spoke with the decision of a man sure of 
himself, and with an authority which im- 
pressed his hearers. He eloquently described 
the marvellous qualities of his Fulgurator, 
and the truly extraordinary effects which 
would result from it. But, upon the nature 
of the explosive, and of the deflagrator, the 
elements that composed it and their fabrica- 
tion, and the manipulation it required, he 
maintained invincible reserve. Once or twice 
at the height of a paroxysm it was thought 
that the secret of his invention was about to 
escape him, and every precaution was taken. 
... All was in vain; though Thomas Roch 
no longer possessed the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, he took good care to preserve his 
secret. 

Pavilion 17, in the park of Healthful House, 
stood in a garden surrounded by quickset 
hedges, where the patient might take exercise 
under the supervision of his keeper. This 
attendant lived in the same pavilion with him, 
slept in the same room, watched him night 
and day, and never left him for an hour, He 
watched his least words during thé ravings 
which generally occurred in the intermediary 
state between waking and sleeping, and he 
even listened to his muttering in his 

, dreams. 
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The man’s name was Gaydon. Shortly 
after the inventor’s sequestration, having 
learned that an attendant who spoke French 
was wanted, he had presented himself at 
Healthful House and was accepted in the 
capacity of keeper to the new patient. 

In reality the so-called Gaydon was a 
French engineer, named Simon Hart, who had 
been for several years in the employ of a firm 
of mannfacturing chemists in New Jersey. 
He was forty years old, his forehead was large 
and marked with the straight line of the ob- 
server ; his resolute bearing denoted energy 
and tenacity combined. 

Simon Hart was well versed in the various 
questions connected with the perfecting of 
modern armament, and those inventions 
which might affect its power. He knew 
thoroughly all that had been done in the 
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matter of explosives—over eleven hundred 
existed at that time—and he was essentially 
the man to appreciate Thomas Roch. Be- 
lieving in the power of the Fulgurator, he was 
convinced that Thomas Roch was in posses- 
sion of an engine capable of changing the 
conditions of war, either offensive or defensive, 
on land and on sea. Having heard that the 
man of science had been respected by the 
malady which had invaded him on all other 
sides, that in the partly deranged brain still 
burned a light,a flame, the flame of genius, 
Hart bethought him that if the secret were to 
escape Roch in a moment of frenzy, his in- 
vention might be used for the benefit of a 
foreign Power. Thereupon he resolved to be- 
come the inventor’s keeper, by passing him- 
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self off as an American who spoke the French 
tongue fluently. Under pretext of a voyage 
to Europe he resigned his post, and changed 
hisname. Circumstances were in his favour, 
the proposal he made to the Principal was 
accepted, and for fifteen months he had ful- 
filled all the duties of keeper to Thomas Roch, 
at Healthful House. 

Such resoition denoted rare unselfishness 
and noble patriotism, for the service to be 
undertaken necessitated work of a kind re- 
pulsive to a man of Simon Hart’s class and 
education. But—this must not be forgotten 
—the engineer did not intend to despoil his 
charge. If indeed his secret escaped him, 
Thomas Roch should have all the gain when 
he recovered his reason. 

Thus did Simon Hart, or rather Gaydon, 
live for fifteen months with the lunatic, 


observing, watching, even questioning, with- 
out gaining any information. The more he 
heard the inventor talk of his discovery, the 
more was he convinced of its extraordinary 
importance, and he dreaded above all things 
that the partial derangement of the facul 
of his charge might develop into complete 
insanity, or that a fatal crisis might carry 
away his secret with his life. 

Such was Simon Hart's situation, such was 
the mission to which he had sacrificed him- 
self in the interest of his country. However, 
the patient’s physical health did not suffer, 
thanks to his vigorous constitution. The 
nervous vitality of his temperament enabled 
him to resist all these destructive causes. 
Of medium height, with a massive herd, a 
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well-developed forehead, well-shaped skull, 
grey hair, eyes haggard at times, but bright, 
fixed, imperious when his dominant thought 
flashed from them, a thick moustache under 
nose with readily heaving nostrils, a mouth 


ON POLISHING STONES, BONES, 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., 


[ms article is in continuation of the short 

introductory one from my pen which 
appeared on page 139 of the December part 
of the “ B.O.P.,” and the reader should once 
more peruse that article to refresh his 
memory before tackling this. 

I believe that our orange-covered monthly 
is met with here and there in many lands, 
and that sailor lads love to see it on board 
their ships. Well, I have just a word to say 
to these same sailor lads: let them never 
let slip an opportunity of securing curios in 
the shape of bones, shells, stones, or feathers, 
while in foreign lands, or of preserving the 
skins of rare birds—simply curing the skins 
and stuffing without setting up ; just enough 
to keep them pretty well on the stretch. 

While in Greenland, Africa, and India I 

ayself secured many treasures in that way. 
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with tight lips as though closed upon a secret, 
8 thoughtful countenance, the attitude of a 
man who had striven long, and was deter- 
mined still to strive—such was the inventor, 
Thomas Roch, confined in one of the build- 


AND SHELLS, 


RN. 


Articles that did 

not seem of much 

value inthe coun- 

tries where they 

are produced, are looked 
upon as great curios for 
the drawing-room at 
home. Strange insects 
embedded in pieces of 
beautifully clear copal, 
for instance. These may 
haye been imprisoned 
there for twenty millions 
of years or more, yet 
they are as perfect as on 
that hot day when their tiny feet stuck in 
the gum which gradually swallowed them up. 

A young boy of mine, called Donald, has 
just returned from his first cruise to the Anti- 
podes, and has brought me curios that I much 
value; among others a paper-cutter made 
from a portion of the bone of an albatross’s 
wing. Also some mounted heads and busts 
of the Cape pigeon. 

The Cape pigeon is not a pigeon at all, 
but_a species of gull. On fine days they 
used to come flying in flocks a little way 
astern of our ship, when becalmed, or nearly 
so, in that rolling sea that Vanderdecken can 
never get through ; and we caught them with- 
out cruelty thus: we floated a bit of wood 
astern, attached to which was a line about 
thirty yards long, one end held in the hand, 
then between the ship’s stern and the float 
we threw down bits of fat. When the birds 
descended we simply slackened the line and 
waved it, and very soon a bird was entangled 
and hauled on deck. Placed on the deck 
the beautiful creature was unable to fly, and 
we might either keep it or let it go again. 

If, in stuffing either birds or beasts, bones 
are to be left in, they must be very well cleaned 
and rubbed with the preservative. 

The toes, by the way, or bills, may be 
coloured with a new kind of stain, called 
Argonaut. 

Bones to be used as paper-cutters, or any 
other ornament, if large and long, should be 
sawn down the centre, well cleaned, well 
boiled, and rubbed afterwards with pre- 
servative solution. 

A skeleton of small animals may be made 


ings of Healthfol House, not conscious 
perhaps of this sequestration, and in the 
charge of Simon Hart the engineer, known as 
Gaydon the keeper. 

(To be continued.) 


by denuding’all the flesh you can, then 
exposing it to the attacks of ants, 
mealworms, or wasps, and afterwards 
drying and bleaching it in the sun. 
the bones fall asunder, they must be drilled 
and joined with very fine brass wire. 

Iam often asked about skeletonising 


But if 


leaves. Well, some of these look very pretty 
if properly done, and quite a collection may 
be made. 

I have never formed such a collection 
myself, because it takes rather a long time to 
produce such skeletons. They have to be 
steeped in rain water and exposed to the air 
for about six weeks; then, after being gently 
lifted out and put on a board, running water, 
with the aid of a very fine brush, will remove the 
pulpy matter, i/ the leaf has been long enough 
steeped. The leaf may then be exposed under 
glass to the sunlight in order to bleach it. 

Stones.—The harder a stone is, the finer a 
polish will it take. Witness, for instance, the 
beautiful columns of grey Aberdeen or red 
Peterhead granite we see in the fronts of public 
buildings in London, and every large city. 

If you want to make a paper-weight from 
any of these famous granites, you will first 
and foremost require to have the stone cut and 
shaped for you. But, when a student at the 
University of Aberdeen, I have often picked 
up nice morsels in McDonald’s great yards ; 
pieces with one flat surface, which I polished, 
leaving the other parts in the rough. 

Well, there is one thing you will need, na; 
two—namely, patience and “ elbow. Sad 

The rubbing is very hard work indeed, and 
is effected by gritstones of various degrees of 


fineness. You can get these at any marble 
works, and pieces of marble also. You may 
learns lesson or two at the same time, if you 
have pleasing manners and a civil tongue in 
your mouth. Putty-powder and snakestone 
may be used to finish off with. 

There are many beautifully coloured stones, 
far more easily dealt with than Aberdeen 
granite, and you should try these first. 

The Scottish pebbles picked up on the 
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mountain sides are, many of them, lovely 
beyond compare. 

Shell Polishing.—You will find very large 
mussel-shells well worthy of your notice. 
They take a charming polish, and may be 
mounted on a piece of polished greenstone 
to form a paper-weight or ornament for the 
drawing-room table. 

They are usually steeped, first, for a short 
time in nitric acid (dilute), procurable 
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cheaply enough at any chemist’s. Next they 
are to be well rubbed down and smoothed 
with sand-paper and olive oil. Thef with 
snakestone, next with oil and putty-powder. 
This should give an excellent polish. But 
don’t be afraid of hard work, and the shell 
will be very bonnie indeed. 

Hand polishing with grease of some sort 
may be resorted to, in order to give the finish- 
ing touches. 


EET hk Se _-- 


WHERE 


E™ the most optimist coin collector knows 
in his innermost heart that there is 
teally very small hope of his personally 
finding any of those treasures he is so 
interested in. And yet he is always saying 
to himself that there is just a chance of a 
ted-letter day and a hoard unexpectedly 
rewarding his patience somewhere! These 
hoards are always turning up at unlikely 
places and moments—why should they not 
do so for him ? 

Of course the plough is the numismatist’s 
best friend, and ought to be heraldically 
mounted over his coat-of-arms. Compara- 
tively recently large numbers of coins have 
been brought to light by this means. Thus, a 
farm servant ploughing near Rosenberg, in 
West Prussia, lately discovered an earthen- 
ware pot containing about 6,000 old coins. 
They were so-called “ hollow pennies ” of the 
old Teutonic knights, and belonged to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
“hollow penny” is a silver coin with a 
taised rim around it; the centre displays 
the arms of the Grand Master of the Order 
for the time being. There were twenty-one 
different sorts among the coins found. 

Many other such “ pots,” in England and 
elsewhere, have fallen to the lot of observant 
ploughmen with ears sharp enough to catch 
the crash of Roman or British pottery break- 
ing under their coulters, and eyes quick 
enough to note the gleam of metal in the 
dusty “ buttons ” pouring from the fractured 
shreds, 

But you need not go ploughing to find 
coins; 5001. worth were uncovered by the 
spade of 8 man cutting turf on a northern 
common, the other day; and whilst a 
shepherd at Langhope, near Hawick, was 
lately going his rounds, he discovered in 
a “sheep drain” a jar partially uncovered 
by the action of the water. Upon un- 
earthing his find, it was seen to be of 
bronze, urn-shaped, having three legs, and 
lugs for handles, but without lid. It con- 
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tained nearly a stone-weight of coins, fibulm, 
etc. The coins were principally silver pennies 
of Alexander nt., John Balliol, and Robert 
Bruce of Scotland, and of the contemporary 
kings of England, besides a number of pence 
struck on the Continent. What jewellery 
there was may never be known, but two 
beautiful silver buckles of excellent work- 
manship and design were disposed of in 
Hawick. The finder handed over the pot and 
its contents to his master, who proceeded to 
realise its value by disposing of the coins by 
the pound weight! Such a “ haul” could not 
long be kept secret, and it is satisfactory to 
know that the proper authorities succeeded 
in recovering some of the coins and jewellery, 
which, in course of time, found their way into 
the National Collection of Antiquities in 
Edinburgh. 

A beautiful shilling of Queen Anne was 
once picked up in a potato field; while an 
extraordinary find of Roman coins has been 
made by some boys a few miles from Bristol. 
In removing a primrose root from a bank, 
they unearthed a large urn, which contained 
numerous first brasses of the Emperors 
Domitian and Constantine, many in excellent 
preservation ; this latter incident being very 
similar to one which took place in North 
London not long ago, when some children 
playing in a sand hillock discovered several 
massive silver candlesticks and bowls of old 
French fabric. 

Of course, next to the plough the pick and 
spade are the numismatist’s best allies. 
Many interesting and valuable Roman coins 
came to light during the excavations made 
at Bath. Amongst them are specimens of 
the reigns of Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus, and Constan- 
tine, and, we believe, Gallienus. The most 
interesting “find,” says the “ Trowbridge 
Chronicle,” was a small piece of metal about 
the size of an ordinary envelope, which had 
evidently been a portion of the address card 
or certificate of a Roman doctor, stating that 
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he had cured several Romans of rheumatism, 
and that his fee was a copper coin or six 
bottles of wine. A massive gold ring was also 
found of medigval date, probably the fifteenth 
century. On it is a coat-of-arms, which is 
encircled by a band, with the name of the 
owner—William de Porlie. 

Then, again, the workmen employed in 
the excavation for a new London inn to be 
built on the site of the old “ Bricklayers’ 
Arms” lately made some discoveries of no 
little value to the lover of antiquities. The 
site has been occupied by an inn bearing the 
same name for upwards of 600 years, and on 
sinking down for the new basement traces 
of no fewer than four different foundations 
have been discovered. At a depth of about 
fourteen feet they came upon brickwork which 
evidently belonged to the first house, the bricks 
and mortar being in excellent preservation. 
On removing these, a thick stratum of deers’ 
antlers, some of very large size, and bones, 
were found. Later on, in the part facing the 
Old Kent Road, what is described as a beauti- 
ful necklace was discovered, also a large 
number of copper and some gold and silver 
coins. Built in these old foundations were a 
number of bottles and jugs of a remote 
period, and in a fine state of preservation. 

But no place is too unlikely for coins, and 
I may conclude this brief selection from 
many very curious ‘finds’ by one per- 
haps not the least curious of them all. Not 
long ago the wife of » labourer in the village 
of Ashford, Kent, while breaking up an old 
chest of drawers, purchased for six shil- 
lings some twenty years since, discovered a 
secret compartment nearly filled with gold 
coins of the reigns of William mr. and 
George u. The compartment in which the 
gold was found was capable of holding a 
hundred coins, and the chest of drawers is 
believed to have been repaired several times ! 

All one can do in face of this story is to 
sigh, and regret that such bargains are not to 
be picked up every day. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF MY SCHOOL LIFE. 


E of our masters was a Welshman, named 
Jones—he is 8 vicar now in a Welsh 
parish, and doing no end of work. He had 
& magnificent bass voice, and made a tre- 
mendous sensation in our School Chapel one 
Sunday night, when he sang the solo in the 
anthem, “I am Alpha and Omega.” But he 
made a still bigger sensation next week in 
the paper-chase. 

During the winter we used to have a paper- 
chase about once a month, and great was the 
contest regarding the “hares,” for to be 
selected to go as a hare was tantamount to 
being told that you were one of the best 
Tanners in the school. 


By tHe Rev. R. J. Bursrpae. 


“OUR PAPER-CHASE.”” 


It had been settled that a boy named Gull 
should be one of the hares on this occasion ; 
but the question was, who should be the 
other. Five of the fellows had already run 
during the season, and it was considered 
“bad form” to select one of these again; 
but yet it was necessary to find somebody 
who could keep up with Gull, who was an 
uncommonly good runner. At last it was 
decided to ask Jones, the Welsh master, if 
he would go, and he readily consented. We 
all knew what he was at football, and we 
had seen what he could do in the 
gymnasium, but we had no idea of his 
running powers. 


On Tuesday morning, before chapel, the 
juniors were set to work to tear up the 
paper for “scent,” and by nine o’clock they 
had got four bags well crammed. It proved 
to be a rather keen and frosty day, so Jones 
and Gull put in their appearance dressed in 
football costume, with running shoes. The 
bags of scent were slung across their 
shoulders, and off they went, seven minutes’ 
start being allowed to them. 

Gull had been five years in the school, and 
knew the country well, but Jones did not. 
When the hounds turned out in pursuit they 
found that the hares had taken the direction 
of the only hill within three miles of the 
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school, and they rightly judged that it was 
their intention to breathe them as much as 
possible at the start. 

Adlam, a very light runner, and a hare in 
& previous chase, was soon showing a lead 
up the hill, and calling on his companions to 
hurry up. Some thirty of them managed to 
keep up well with him, but several hung out 
signals of distress. Tom Todleigh, or 
“ Toddles,” as he was usually called, gave in 
when halfway up the hill, sat down by the 
roadside, and, putting his hands on his 
knees, puffed and panted fit to burst. 

The hares, it seems, had counted on some- 
thing of this sort, so, having crested the hill, 
began to take things more easily. To their 
surprise and consternation, however, they 
soon saw Adlam and half a dozen others on 
‘the top of the hill, and within about a 
quarter of a mile of them. They immedi- 
ately left the road and took to the fields, 
hoping that the ploughed earth would 
impede their pursuers, and that a decently 
wide ditch on the farther side of the 
field would prove a still greater obstacle. 

George Barker had put on a pair of shoes 
that he had not worn for some time, and in 
plunging through the furrows of the fields he 
parted with the sole of one shoe, and conse- 
quently had to give in, and make his way 
home with one shoe and one upper. Some 
of the others who were pumping over the 
ground in a very poor way were livened up 
by the appearance of the farmer, who pro- 
mised them something warm for going over 
his land. Adlam, however, got over the 
field in splendid style, cleared the ditch like 
a bird, and found himself close up with the 
hares. 

About a hundred yards farther on the 
road took a sharp turn, and the corner was 
partially hidden by a thick hedge. Round 
this corner was © cottaye with a garden and 
an empty pigsty. The hares put on a tre- 
mendous spurt, turned the corner, found a 
woman in the garden, hurriedly told her not 
to say a word, and bolted into the pigsty. 
She, entering into the fun, closed the door, 
and put two or three bundles of faggots 
against it. 

Up came some of the hounds, who, on 
turning the corner, found that the scent was 
lost. They tried the hedges, they ran along 
by the ditch, they scanned the fields—but 
never thought of the pigsty. After some 
five minutes spent in fruitless search, they 
determined to try back a bit, thinking that 
the hares had gone round the cottage, and got 
on to the main road once more. 

The hares continued to lie low, waiting 
until the coast should be clear for them to 
make a bolt across country. While consult- 
ing as to their plans, they were surprised to 
hear the hounds return, and were consider- 
ably taken aback when they heard them 
planning to search every hole and corner in 
and around the cottage. 

Suddenly a bright thought occurred to 
them; they had not looked in a large 
empty water-butt, standing round the corner 
of the cottage. Off they went to examine it, 
and now was the chance for the hares. As 
quickly and as quietly as possible they 
scrambled out of the pigsty, and made for 
the road. Not before they were seen, how- 
ever, and at once a fearful chase began. 

Now the Welshman’s running capabilities 
were exhibited. Catching hold of his com- 
panion under the armpit, he started off at a 
break-neck speed, and kept the steam up for 
over a mile and a half, when all in a moment 
Gull gave a short gasp, stumbled, and fell 
insensible. Jones immediately stopped, 
thinking that the lad had merely tripped, 
but soon he saw that the matter was serious, 
for the prostrate figure never moved. Look- 
ing along the road he saw a small inn, at a 
distance of about one hundred yards, so, picking 
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up the unconscious boy in his arms, he made 
for it as quickly as possible. There the boy 
was laid ona bench in the tap-room, water 
was fetched, his collar and shirt were undone, 
and a little brandy given to him, After a 
while he revived a little, opencd his eyes and 
stared vacantly about him ; but when he tried 
to rise they found that he could not stand. 
Fortunately at that very moment an empty 
“fly” happened to pass along the road, so it 
was hailed, and Jones and his charge, who 
had again lapsed into unconsciousness, put 
into it. 

In about half an hour they arrived at the 
school, where the “ head” and his wife ex- 
hibited great consternation at the condition 
in which Gull appeared to be. The head- 
master’s study led out from the entrance 
hall, so the sutferer was at once carried in 
there, and laid down before a good fire. 
Here for over two hours he was most closely 
attended, and then at last was sufficiently 
recovered to be put to bed. The next day, 
when he was able to mingle with his com- 
panions, he told some of them that he should 
never forget his feelings as he was scudding 
along with Jones. “ Running wasn't in it.” 
said he—“ it was flying. Half the timeI did 
not feel the ground, until at last, all of a 
sudden, I turned giddy. Everything seemed 
going away from me; there was a rushing 
sound in my head, and then I remember no 
more until I found myself in the’ study, and 
the ‘head’ standing over me.” 


uv Joe 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


J THINK it but honest to tell my boy readers straight 
out that this 1s a sermon, 

But, just as doctor's stuif is made palatable by mixing 
it with jam, so, as far asin me lie i T deal with my 
subject. Aud, as an earnest of this, I shall begin with 
un anecdote of 


y college days, 

One Getober ‘Term there matriculated at our college 
—I have to confess with a sia that it was many years 
ago—a freshman, who was one of the very greene<b 
specimens of his kind that could possibly be imagined. 

He came from a poverty-stricken country viearage, 
His father had never been able to afford to 1 him to 
a school of any kind, and so had taught him Limsclf as 
best he could. 

His clothes were made by the village tailor, aud his 
hair had been cut by a maiden aunt. Of cours 
smart uodetgrads., who had been to public school: 
Whose homes had never known the pinch of 
looked upon him as a perfect godsend, in the way of n 
butt whereat to shoot the arrows of our wit, or, rather, 
what passed amongst us for that commodity. 

And the most irrepressible of our number was one 
Trusbull, Now Trusbull, whose father—a rich grazier 
in the Midlands— had given him every educational ad- 
vantage that money could secure, was, nevertlicless, 
between ourselves, a bit of acad; and we could not 
shut our eyes to the fact that he was coustantly doing 
things of questionable taste, 

But, for all that, his animal splrits and audacity 
made him a leader among us, and, moreover, he had his 
good points, 

It is hardly necessary to state the obvious truth that 
no end of tricks were played upon the wretched Simp: 
son—that was the fresiman's name (corrupted by us 
into Simpleson). HS unique inexperience constituted, 
in our eyes, a demand for which we provided the 
supply. 

One day Trusbull went the length of writing him a 
note, purporting to come from the Senior Tutor, and 
requesting the pleasure of Mr. Simpson's company at 
breakfast next morning. Such invitations, usually 
conveyed through the porter, were regarded in thos: 
uys as partaking so largely of the nature of a royal 
command as to render a written acceptance not onty 
superfluous, but, impertinent. At any rate, this was 
the ‘view which, for reasons of his own, Trusbull im- 
pressed on the verdant Simpson, whom he had inveigled 
into his rooms, ostensibly for the purpose of ad- 
vising him at so importanta crisis. For the confiding 
youth bad told us all of the unexpected honour that 
had befallen him, and had betrayed an anxiety for in- 
formation on certain points of etiquette. 

Thorsby, Brellit, aud myself were present to act the 
part of chorus. 

Our victim was sitting in an easy chair, which had 
one defective leg, and, if its occupant should happen to 
lean back in a certain position, down it would go. We 
three kuew this, from painful experience—our host 
being fond of practical jokes—and our anticipation of 
the Impending catastrophe gave a zest to the situation, 
from our point of view. 

“Id give anything to be in your shoes, Simpleson !” 
cried Trusbull; “ breakfasting with old Jawler in your 


very first term! He must have been struck with your 
Latin Prose, depend upon it!” 

* Of course,” said Thoraby, “ you'll go in your Sunday 
best, and I should wear a red tie, if I were you, and a 
very low waistcvat. I cau lend you both, if you haven't 
got ‘om already. And, for goodness eake, don't forget 
the black gloves! Jawler’s an awful stickler for black 

loves.” 
ae Yes,” chimed in Brellit, “and as Jawler's an M.A. 
himself, it would be a delicate attention to him te go 
in a Master's gown—Ican borrow one for you. Besides 
you can't go to breakfast with a man who's a Lectures 
im Divinity without taking a le under your arm— 
and the bigger the better—tor reference, you knog” 

As poor Simpeon turned his chubby round fare 
wistfully to one after another of his Gamaliels, we liad. 
much ado to stifle our merriment, and it was a greut 
relief to us when the chair at length deposited him on 
the carpet and gave usa plausible vent for shricks of 
Jaughter, 

The Senior Tutor’s scout was laying his breakfast- 
cloth next morning, when there came a timid knock 
the oak, and in answer to Mr. Jawler's brisk “ Come in, 
an extraordinary apperition presented itself. It was 
Poor Simpson, arrayed in strict accordauce with Messrs. 

‘horsby and Brellit’s suggestions. 

The Tutor, who was arranging a bookshelf, turned 
sharply round, and was struck dumb with amazement. 

“My name is Simpson,” stammered a timid voi 
from ubove the flaring red tie: “you kindly invite 
me—" 

‘Une glance at the freshman’s blushing face was 
enough for Mr. Jawler. 

He came forward, beaming, with extended baud. 
“Ab! it's Mr. Simpson, is it? You must rememter 
we had not actually met before, and excuse my not 
knowing you. Take off your~ahem—academicals and 
things. Now, which do you prefer—tea or coffee 

“ Coffce, please,” sald Simpson, as he divested hims If 
of the Muster’s gown and the gloves, “that is, if it's 
equally convenient.” 

The Tutor gave some directions in a low voice to 
his scout—probably he was ordering the coffee; and 
presently Simpson’ found himgelf chatting to bis Lost 
over @ remarkably well-spread breakfast-table, as 
though he hail known him from childhood. 

Mr. Jawler was a polished man of the world, who had. 
bven a great traveller ; and, had his guest been a Prinee 
of the Blood, he could not have exerted himself more to 
eutertain him. And the more he learned of the charac- 
ter of the shy and sensitive lad, whose home-life, with 
all its pathetic struggles, was being unfolded to him in 
the artless prattle which his tactful kindness had 
caused to How, the more anxious was he to shield the 
youth from a disclosure which would have cut him to 
the heart, and overwhelmed him with shame. 

It was not till years afterwards that Simpson knew 
he had that morning been au uninvited guest. 

‘Now for the powder in the jam, 

I call the Senior Tutor’s action true politeness, which 
may be defined as—consideration for the feelings of 
ethers, 

It hus Ligh sanctions, as I shall proceed to show. 

Vur Lord's first miracle was wrought, be it said with 
all reverence, in the spirit of true politeness. Consider 
the circumstances. 

In a land where hospitality was considered a sacred 
duty, and on a festal occasion when it was specially in- 
cumbent on a household to show it, the supply cf 
wine suddenly runs short, Imagine the consternation 
of the newly wedded pair and their friends at the ri«k 
oftheir first day of married life being brauded with the 
indelible stigma of niggardliness. One must. reali<e 
the customs aud traditions of an Eastern land to 
understand an embarrassment which must have 
cuhninated in agony of mind. It was to release the 
ng couple from their painful perplexity that our 
Lord, in the striking words of St. Johu, * manifested 
forth His glory 
“ Be courteous, 
Epistle. 

Pe 


says St. Peter in his First Gencral 


bly, as he wrote the words, the Apostle was 
thinking of » message that was once sent him when he 
was plunge: in the agony of remorse at having trebly 
denied his Divine Master. 

“Go your way,” suid the angel of the empty sepulclire 
to the mourning women, * tell His disciples and Peter 
that He goeth befure you into Galilee. 

Tt was, indect, a resurrection mes: to the repentant 
Apostle. His had been the greatest fall; therefore 
his was the greatest need of comfort. And it was 
because his Lord remembered—ay ! in the great glad- 
ness of the first Easter morning, the anguish of His 
fallen servant's self-reproach, that, with tenderest and 
most loving courtesy, He specially included him by 
name among those who were to be the first recipient~ of 
the good tidings. And, even as his Master had riven 
from the dead, so did the forgiven disciple rise from the 
grave of his despair to a new life of loving service. 

It may be said that the quality of which we speak is, 
like the bloom upon the ripe grape, an outcome of a 
mature | Christian character. And there is truth in this, 

But, were this all, my sermon would not touch the 
boys to whom I preach it. 

It is also the flower out of which the fruit of the 
Spirit may grow. “He that ia faithful in that which is 
Jeust is faithful also in much.” 

The boy who is thoughtful and considerate for others 
in little things bs the root of the matter in him. 

And I appeal to my boy-readers themselves whether 
those of them, in whom thfs characteristic is most con- 
spicuous, be not often also the manliest and the 
bravest—heroes of the cricket-field and the football- 
ground. 


BR. Panpgrp. 
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model 
boilers 

gene- 

rally 
sold with most toy engines 
are, as a rule, an utter 
failure as steam generators. 

Made more for show than 
use, they seldom have sufficient heating 
surface to keep steam for the engine they are 
connected to, nor is the material strong 
enough to stand any pressure safely. 

Th building a model boiler, allowance must 
be made for more grate and fire-box surface, 
in proportion, than is necessary in the full- 
size one, if you wish it to steam well. 

A coal or coke fire will not burn properly 
unless there is sufficient space for a certain 
body of fuel, with room for the heated gas to 

and escape above it. 

_Thave built and experimented with many 
different types of boiler—vertical, horizontal, 
return tube, and locomotive shape—and have 
found none so satisfactory for model work 
as the yertical, to burn coal or coke. 

If you use methylated spirit, any type will 
40; but that means greatly increased expense 
for fuel, and as that is a constantly recurring 
expense, it is an item not to be forgotten by 
most boys, beside the better appearance a 
boiler with @ coal fire inside has, compared 
with one fitted with a spirit lamp. 

As I have been asked to give instructions 
for building a really useful model, I will ex- 
Plain two methods of building a thoroughly 
Practical boiler suitable for driving any fixed 
engine up to three-incbgstroke, and which will 
keep steam all day long if required, with but 
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very little attention, and in which 
you can keep a bright clear fire, as 
in the full- article. 

The 
doing thi 
diameter by 15 in. hig 
model boilers the best material is 
copper, it being easily worked, and 
there is not the risk of rust attack- 
ing the plates when laid by as in 
one built of steel or iron. 

I mentioned two methods of constructing 
such a boiler, and the first and most simple 
is that with a central tube or flue, and with 
an internal fire-box—viz. a furnace entirely 
surrounded by water, as shown in section at 
fig. 1. 

Spoilers with an external fire-box, although 


Fic. 1, 


frequently sold, are only makeshifts, a. d not 
worth the metal they are made of, therefore 
we will say no more about them. 

This style of boiler is very easily built, 
and is very satisfactory for small work; but 
that known as the multitubular, shown in 
fig. 2, has more heating surface, and you will 
get greater power from the same size boiler 


Author of * The ‘ Boy's Own’ Launch,” “ The ‘ Boy's Own" Locomotive,” etc. 


By H. F, Hoppey, 


PART I. 


if constructed in that way; but there is more 
work in building it, so I think we had better 
start with the first, and then I will explain 
the necessary alterations you must make in 
the plates for building the second. 

The shaded portion in each diagram shows 
the water space round the fire-box and the 
approximate height at which the water 
should be constantly kept; more boilers are 
injured through letting the water get too low 
than from any other cause, and the 
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necessary fittings to enable you to sce the 
exact level, and to keep it regular, I will 
deseribe when we are ready for them. 

The boiler should be capable of standing a 
working pressure of at least 50 Ibs. to the 
square inch, and the sheet copper used for 
the shell should be 4; in. in thickness. 

Commence by making the outside shell, 
fig. 3. Cuta sheet of copper a, 15 x 24 in. 
wide, draw a line a, 8 down the centre, with 
pencil, and 41 in. up from B draw line c, D; 
then mark off 1} in. on each side of a, B, and 
also mark off 1 in. above and below c, p, and 
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through those points draw lines for the fire- 
door opening ; round the corners off, as shown 
in the shaded portion; the draught space 
below is also shown in same manner, and 
should be 4 in. deep by 54 in. wide. 

These portions are then to be cut out with 
a cold chisel or fret saw before bending the 

late. 

a In boiler-making you require a few tools 
not always found in an amateur’s kit—viz. : 


Fig. 3, 


One or two cold chisels for cutting metal. 

Cutting-shears for cutting up the sheet 
copper. 

‘A round-nosed hammer for riveting, and a 
rivet set for setting up the rivets—this is 
simply a piece of steel with a flat head, in 
which there is a slightly rounded hollow 
drilled ; and after the rivet is well hammered 
up this is placed over the head and a heavy 
blow or two gives a rounded uniform appear- 
ance and a better finish than can be other- 
wise obtained on a small rivet with the 
hammer alone. 

A hand drill for boring the holes, and a 
stout iron arm or “steak” as used by tinmen, 
for riveting up on, are the extra tools neces- 
sary for the work. 

You can make shift by using a length of 
stout iron pipe to rivet upon in place of the 
tinmen’s steak, which is a rather expensive 
tool. 

Having cut out the two openings in the 
sheet of copper, bend it round toa true circle, 
smooth out any dents it may have, and lap 
the edges half an inch. - 

Now drill a 4 in. hole, about one inch 
from the top and bottom, und bolt up tightly 
with a couple of screw nuts £,¥. These hold 
the lapped edges of the plate in position 
while you drill and rivet up along the seam. 

Use copper rivets about 4 in. thick, and 
space them in. apart, centre to centre, and 
when they are all in to your satisfaction 
undo the screw nuts z, F, and replace with 
rivets, but do not rivet the extreme ends 
until you have the crown of the boiler in 
position. 

(To b: ¢0 stinued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE MASHONA RISING, FROM 
THE FIRST WARNING TO THE 
WET SEASON, 1896. 


By an Ex-SerGeant, M. M. Porice. 


PART II. 


E ourselves, of the M.M.P., were like fish out of 
W water during Iaager: there were only about 
a dozen of us, and we had no police duty whatever ; as 
a special garrison pol c2 was formed, whose chief busi- 
ness was to run anyman the worse for liquor into the 
guard-room. 
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We generally had to volunteer for outside duty, as 
our names were not on the garrison roll ; the one-pound 
Maxim became our headquarters, and two or three of 
us joined the artillery troop. 

Regarding pete in camp, dogs were numerous, and 
were an insu! 


pote never hed such a good 
time in all its existence. It uscd tostroll about all over 
and round the laager; but. like a good soldier, was 
always to be found at its post by the one-pound Maxim 
when “lights out” sounded at 9 P.M. 


The hospital was generally pretty crowded with sick 
and wounded, and was exten: to two rooms in our 
barracks and two tents in the gaol yard ; the nurses— 
Roman Catholic and Church of England—together with 
the ambulance corps, worked like “ bricks " under our 
able surgeon, Andrew Fleming, and Dr. Waylen. 

At one time nearly everyone in laager had colds and 
sore throata, and I myself was in hospital with an 
ulcerated throat for some little time, when I had plenty 
of opportunities for observing hospital work. 

False alarms were numerous at night, and some of 
the seutries’ challenges were very original, as you will 
see by a few examples I cite below. 

‘On one occasion the visiting rounds wereapproaching 
a post ocoupied by a Dutchaan. As they advanced he 
sang out “Who goes that ?” and instead of adding 
* Advance, and give the countersign,” our old Dutch 
says “Advance, and give your country.” When the 
rounds laughingly replied “England,” he gravely 
informed them that they were mistaken, and should 
have said “Beal,” or whatever the real countersign 
was on the night in question, 

Another time, where an Englishman—in fact a 
cockney—was on “his challenge was 
answered by “grand roun to which he in- 
creduloualy shouted out “G'arn, who're yer gettin’ 
at 

One very dark night a sentry had given the usual 
“ Advance one, and give the countersign,” when the 
whole string of visiting officers, etc., approached. He 
presented his rifle and sang out, “I said ‘ one,’ not half- 
a-dozen of you,” and then the others stopped quick 
enough whilst the officer advanced alone. 

On July 19, two of us accom panied the Hartley patrol 
as volunteers, for it promised to be of an exciting 
natare, four men out of about a dozen being reported 
sei alive there, and our principal object being to rescue 
them. 

T had a particular {interest in it, as a chum of mine, 
named Turner, with whom I had come up from Beira, 
had only gone ont to the Hartley store a couple of 
months previously. 

We were a fairly strong force, but the district was 
known to be swarming with the rebels, and we wanted 
all we could get. Two hundred and sixty white men, 
sixty friendlies, one seven-pounder, a Maxim, and eight 
waggons with provisions and ammunition, composed 
our little lot. 

Our first brush with the exemy took place about 
twelve miles out, among the hills on the right of the 
road, and the mounted men were soon engaged in rout- 
ing the niggers out of their covers. A horse was shot 
and another wounded, the one man who was hit being 
only grazed. Just beyond this, at some river whose 
name I forget, one of our waggons broke down and had 
to be abandoned, ita contents being rapidly distributed 
over the remaining waggons, whilst every now and 
again a bullet whistled past us, striking the earth with 
a thud and sputtering the sand over those who happened 
to be nearest. In fact, all along the road, the niggers 
fired at us from any hills which lay at a safe distance, 
and several times a mule was struck, or a bullet sped 
between two men not a foot apart ; though, fortunately, 
lo one was ever actually hit by these stray shots, 

‘About fifteen miles out,“ A” troop (dismounted) at- 
tacked a kopje where the enemy were strongly fortified, 
and here it was that we lost one white, Gwellum,whilst. 
two others were wounded—one, Kerr, badly in the breast, 
the other, Arnott, receiving a full charge of loupers all 
over his face, arms, and chest ; one of our “ friendlies” 
was also badly wounded in the body, and, I believe, 
died later. 

Our turn, “0” troop, did not come till we got to with- 
in twelve miles of our destination, when we were warned 
by the scouts of a kopje lying on our right front; 50, 
while the waggons advanced with a small escort, we, 
with the native contingent, left the road and attacked 
in a long line, rushing up the rocks, and every minute 
expecting a fusillade from above. However, we were 
allowed to gain the crest unmolested, and only when 
‘we were extended right across the top and under good 
cover of rocks and trees were we greeted with volleys 
from their position, not forty yards in front. Every 
now and then we caught sight of a dusky form filtting 
from tree to tree, and then you can imagine we let fiy 
hot and strong; in fact, they couldn't stomach our 
rapid delivery, and in less than ten miuutes they were 
all racing down the farther slope of the hill, where a 
pleasant (?) surprise awaited them in the shape of our 
mounted men and “A troop, which protected the 
waggons. In short, I believe, only three escaped, and 
understand our rear guard counted over thirty lying 
dead in that one place. 

Not far from here we found the skeletons of poor 
Turner, a man named Carrack, and a boy, who, as 
we afterwards ascertained, bad endeavoured to reach 
Salisbury to get a fresh supply of flour. The natives, 
with great ingenuity, had stretched across the road = 
bark rope, to which were attached bolly-beef tins con- 
taining stones, and there gave them notice of anything 
passing iu the night. There was some consolation in 


thinking that we had likely wiped out the v 
men who had murdered them, ywines ot 

From this place we were never fired upon, and I think 
our little success had a wholesome effect on any niggers 
who may have been in the neighbourhood. 

‘When within sight of Hartley Hills, we spied a 
blanket being waved as a signal to us; this rafsed our 
hopes, and presently a scout rode back with the news 
that ten white men and a coolie were alive and well, 
and a combined hurrah rang through the column from 
front to rear. 

Before I get to Hartley, however, I will mention a 
rather amusing incident which happened st one of our 
“outspans.” We were encamped not far from the foot 
ot a hill, the sun had set, but the sentries amongst 
whom I was were clearly silhouetted against a large 
grass fire, which extended for miles in front of us. We 
had hardly been posted when flash ! bang ! and a well- 
directed volley came rattling down from the top of the 
hill right between my next sentry and his neighbour. 

‘A derisive cheer was set up in camp, and the Maxim, 
which had luckily been trained on to the very spot 
whence the volley had come, answered promptly, in 
fact, almost simultaneously, and perhaps most effee- 
tually, for no more liberties were taken with us that 
night. I can't aay no more shots were fired, for some 
careless idiot in camp loosed off his revolver, and the 
bullet sang its farewell unpleasantly close to my right 
ear, 

Well, our friends at Hartley were very glad to see us, 
although they had enough provisions for another week, 
and had made their little fort on top of the highest hill 
80 strong that all the niggers had dared to do had be. 
to climb the adjacent kopje and fire at haphazard into 
the defences, where they luckily did no damage except 
to the rocks and trees. 

After a day's rest at the stores, where we found 
plenty of tinned stuffs, we set off on onr return journey 
by another road, which proved full of difficulties. 

Our first obstacle was an almost impassable drift en 
the River Umfuli, where we took over thirty minutes 
getting the wuggons across, 

‘Descending the near bank, we had to hang with all 
our weight on to drag ropes, and once one of the ropes 
smashed and the waggon went down with a run, push- 
ing the mules in front and dragging half of us with tle 
rope, which had held, whilst the other half were all 
suddenly struck with the same idea—viz, that of ccn- 
templating the sky from a horizontal position. Te 
Waggon was luckily undamaged ; but pushing it up the 
other bank was worse still, and we to “pat our 
shoulders to the wheel” in right earnest. However, at 
last they were all across, the wounded men being borre 
over in litters to avoid all the jolting of theambulance 
waggon, and on we went, encamping shortly for the 
night in a large open viey. 

Next day we had not advanced more than four miles 
when we found the road absolutely blocked, for waggons 
and guns, by rocks and trees, huge kopjes towering on 
both sides, naturally impregnable, and forming o 
veritable death-trap for us if occupied in force by the 
rebels, 

Luckily this was not the case, and we mutely con- 
gratulated ourselves, I'm sure, when we turned back, 
and, recrossing that awful drift, found ourselves on a 
more open road, which eventually took us back to 
Salisbury. 

Our mounted men surprised a kraal one morning, 
killing several Mashonas and capturing a quantity of 
stolen cattle, arms, clothing, etc., placed there evidently 
for safety, the niggers expecting us to return by the 
same road by which we came out. Nothing of note 
occurred after this, and in due time we arrived at 
Salisbury, elated, with plenty of news for our brother 
police whom we had left behind. 

We hadn't been in camp many days when a patrcl 
‘was organised to proceed to Mareadellas, ostensibly to 
mend the telegraph wire which had broken down, and 
‘on August 2 we found ourselves again volunteering and 
“on the war path!" 

We saw no niggers the whole way, although, alas! 
many were the traces of their past presence in the shape 
of the remains both of white men and of their “boys"” 
which we found on the way, some with the fiesh still 
clinging to their bones, others merely skeletons with 
rags covering their unburied bones. On one s keyless 
watch was discovered, with the winding portion shot 
clean off, 80 the bullet probably struck the owner's 
heart and killed him at once. 

They must have made a gallant resistance, jadging 
by the number of empty cartridge cases lying about, 
and one can only regret the little parties could not have 
combined and fought their way in, a mean distance of 
not above ten miles. 

About twenty miles out, after skirting an immence 
tractof marshy waste, we found twoor three telegraph 
poles splintered by lightning, but the telegraphist who 
accompanied us,a smart little man named Daly, with 
some assistance, rehitched the wire in @ very short 
time. 

We struck the Umtali road some four miles this side of 
Marandellas, and found a waggon deserted on the road, 
which had, to our great disgust, been very much lootcd, 
as the quantity of empty and broken bottles and tins 
gashed open by assegais testified. Arrived at Maran- 
dellas, we found part of Major Watte's column there, a 
great mauy of Jameson’s men and our old police being 
with him, and full of accounts of the hospitality they 
had met with in London. 

They had had » sharp bit of fighting in a pass 
between Marandellas and Charter, and two of their 
men had disappeared mysteriously.” One had straggled 
and lost the column, but turned up later alive and weil. 
The other's fate is, J understand, still uncertain. 

After staying a hight at Marundellas, a night which 


I shall long remember as bitterly cold, we pursued our 
ified five ee ae on, mae Stead vances pused of 
ie Imperial troops with sever Salis peo} 
among them. Presently the main body acrived, andes 
we stood watching the long line of mounted men, 
artillery, and ox or mule waggons file slowly by, it all 
reminded me, I think, more of a circus ion at 
home than of any review. 

The engineers had fixed up the telegraph wire, and 
as no object in advancing farther, we turned 
back, and, keeping the road this time, returned to 
Marandellas. Not far from here we found a lot of 
tinned stuffs and tobacco concealed among some rocks 
by the rebels, and very acceptable they were, especially 
the latter, as our stock was pretty nearly gone, and 
some of the men had even taken to smoking tea, a 
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habit perhaps more unpleasant to his neighbour than 
to the smoker himself. 

We pushed on now fast, encamping one night about 
10 P.M. and starting at 1.30 a.m. the next morning, and, 
after a lovely swim and a rest at Ballyhooley, made our 
next trek to Beza’s kraal, and did the remaining four 
miles to Salisbury easily the next morning, arriving in 
camp in nice time for breakfast. 

‘We had seen nothing of the niggers all the way, 
though we had heard their tom-toms beating in the 
distance, and two men had been reported stealing 
through the bush on our right flank; but this was 
generally disbelieved, as we immediately went off in 
pursuit and could find no traces of them. 

Soon after the arrival of the Imperial troops laager 
was broken up—much to the delight, I expect, of 

(Zo be continued.) 
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as some little 
folks are, and 
thus draw 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
FEBRUARY. 
By Dr. Gorpon STaBLEs, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


'#—E Boy HimsELr.—As a rule I hinge the remarks I 
make in this paragraph on queries put to our 
Editor concerning health and hygiene, and passed on to 
me. “ Boys will be boys,” said some one. True, and I 
should not like them to be anything else, so long as 
they are true, truthful, and manly. “Boys be 
men,” said somebody else. Now that does not at all 
follow, for many boys, for want of thought, through 
ignorance, or from perfect laziness to do what is right 
and proper, injure themselves so much that they never 
become men at all, in the true sense of the word, but 


white-faced, nervous, puny“ shargars.” Oh, that word 
“shargar ” is expressive indeed ! Ask some of 
your Scotch friends the meaning of it. A boy, while 


still young, although he may not be able to make him- 
self grow tall, may, by regular exercise in the open air 
—hard exercise, mind you, and very regular day after 
day—increase not only the size of his muscles, but also 
his bones. He must live fairly well, never over-eating, 
and not using too much starchy food; and he must 
take his cold tub every morning as soon'as he gets out 
of bed. He must retire early and so get plenty of 
tleep, but lying long in bed weakens anyone. * What 
is the average height?” a boy asks me, and “Shall I 
grow any more ? I amnineteen and only five feet six.” 
No, lad, you will grow but little more, though, you 
might put on another inch, As to the average height, 
that ds on what countryman you are. The 
average height of the Scots is five feet ten, or over. 
They rank with the Indians of North America as the 
tallest men in the world. In these {islands the Irish 
and Yorkshire men come next, five feet nine. Then 
the English south of Newcastle, five feet eight, but, 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, five feet seven and under. But, 

dear lads, pray don’t worry about your height. 

you want in inches make up in virtue and in- 
telligence. Only do not be foppish, fussy, and nervous, 


attention to 
their diminu- 
tive stature. Don't bea‘ masher.” By the way, I heard 
a very good definition of a masher the other day. A 
masher is a chryeantbemimn with a young man attached 
to it. Why, I declare I am preaching you a little 
sermon ! ho! I haul my foreyard aback. 


Tuer Pouttry Run.—Our captain—the Editor, you 
know—had me on the quarter-deck the other day. He 
“ planked" me, as we say in the Royal Navy. “Sur- 
geon Gordon Stables,” he said, in a voice that was 
meant to be awfully impressive and thundery, “ your 
column for January did not please me so much as 
usual.” “Inasmuch as to how,” says I, saluting. 
“Too much boy," says he, “and too little hen.” “I'm 
going to give boy and hen both,” I answered, “ because 
I know my laddies like both. And each shall come in 
their turn.” “Bravo!” cried our skipper. ‘You're a 
brick, and the boys know it.” Well, now, lads, the 
poultry demand our attention, for Feb: has come. 

jut it is not always a genial month, and damp, foggy 
days, with showers of sleet or even snow, often play 
havoc in the hen-roost. The birds go off laying, they 
get white-faced and sickly. Accordingly, we must feed 
rather more abundantly in such weather, and take 
much care that the fowl-house is free from leakage and 
draughts. The morning feed should be specially good, 
and contain bits of lean meat, boiled bullocks’ lights, a 
little suet, potatoes and table-scraps, and a dust of 
cayenne. The cockerels must be kept’ strong and the 
hens most healthy. If any fowl seems ailing, etc., 
move it at once. Give a capsule of castor-oil. It is 
very easy to physic a fowl, the gullet being so large. 
Put the sick one in a box before the kitchen fire, rolled 
in a piece of old flannel, and after a bit you may give 
oatmeal draggled with milk. But warmth is nature's 
great restorer. Set hens now. I've told you how todo 
so times without number. Quiet is essential ; don’t 
forget that. Ever tried the incubator? It is really a 
good thing if you can afford it, and the chicken-rearer 
of course goes hand in hand. Mind, newly hatched 
cbicks need no food for four-and-twenty hours, then 
hard-boiled egg finely chopped, wetted with milk and 
mixed with fine oatmeal. The more they are fed the 
better and bigger they will grow. A Dorking is an 
excellent mother. The non-sitters the best layers. 
Weed out the run. 


TRE Pickon Lort.—The weather is still too uncer- 
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a ladies—and larger patrols were forthwith organ- 
Rumours had come in from the men in the Mazoe 
district to the effect that the chief Induna was desirous 
of peace, and, accordingly, Col. Alderson and Judge 
Vintcent, with the staff and a small escort, in whiva I 
found myself, set off for Mazoe, and an indaba took 
place. It was supposed to be satisfactory ; a prisoner 
was given up, and, after about an hour's rest, we re- 
turned. The next day I accom: ied Capt. Roach and 
party escorting our black captive to the Mazoe Fort, 
ing over the ground where the patrol had had such 
arough time, and I examined with interest the deep 
pit which the nij had digged by the side of the 
road to upset the armoured waggonette, a design 
which was fortunately detected in time. 


tain for mating. Wild pigeons 
out of doors are building, it is 
true, but they are hardy. Just 
spend your spare time in seein, 
to the cleanliness and comfort of the loft. 
boy who begrudges time to do this shouldn't 
have any breakfast. Spring cleaning in the 
pigeon loft is very essential, only do not leave 
it damp too long. A bright drying day should 
be chosen, else there is danger of the birds catching 
cold. I think, on the whole, Sanitas will be found the 
best disinfectant—fluid, I mean. No strong-smelling 
stuff is admissible, Have you treated yourself to a 
book on pigeons yet? You cannot get on well with- 
out one. I'm sure the money you spend on trashy 
sweets would soon buy a handbook. 


Tue AviaRY.—I have no doubt that when you laid 
aside your breeding-cages last season you were careful 
to wash, disinfect, and clean them carefully. Well, 
before using them, next month, all this must be done 
over again. There may be vermin in them, or their 
eggs. Boiling water and soda are just the things to 
use, only when I say boiling water I mean it. Water, 
if merely hot, is no good, it only just freshens up the 
“varmint ” and makes them more lively. Dry before 
the fire, or, better still, in the sun. 

Of course this is not the mating month, but you must 
be all ready, nevertheless. Cages ready, room chosen, 
seed and sand laid in, the birds themselves chosen, 
though kept apart, and your book studied. Buy no 
bird without seeing it, and if you don't know much 
sbont canaries yourself, get the advice of some one who 

joes. 


Tre Rasnitry.—I gave you a fair and square 
dietary table last month. I might add to its usefulness 
by saying that everything should be of the best, 
especially if you intend to go in for show stock. It is 

ly poor economy buying bad grains, for instance, 
or giving bad greens. The hay in the little rack should 
be very sweet, and the bedding free from dust. But it 
is the want of light, combined with damp and bad 
odours, that plays such havoc in our breeding hutches. 

Make new hutches now, but for mercy's sake make 
them large and roomy. 

Don't forget, either, that exercise improves the con- 
dition and health of rabbits, as well as boys. 


Tre KENNEL.—The stringent muzzling order, so 
strongly upheld by Mad-dog Long, is increasing sick- 
ness in our kennels to an alarming rate. But we can 
at all events keep the dog-house clean, dry, and well- 
bedded. We can feed well, and we can give all the 
exercise that the law will permit us. 


GARDENING.—Manure may still be wheeled out, old- 
fashioned flowers transplanted, new window-boxes 
made, and walks and borders everywhere seen to. Next 
month business will begin in earnest in the garden, 
and I will devote more space to the subject. 


—rot!o0-— 


Gnowina A Movstacne (Hirsute).—Get a cantharides 
and ammonia mixture from any chemist. 


Tovstts (Anxious).—Silly, Everybody has them. 


Pico Tut. (P. W._1.).—The Editor cannot possibly 
auswer by post. Ttisatumonr, Usea borax lotion 
if running continues, Bat bird is probably de 
now. No answer can reach anyone under fiv 
weeks. 

(Sleepy-head). Co to bed at nine. 


Bap Hants (S. F. R,).—You are killing yourse!f by 
inches. 


Doc axp Music (R. C. M.).—Let her enjoy herself. 


Tnon (Nie Revel).—You're keeping something back, 
aud you know it. Be frank. Rew rey tos. FR. 


Car wirt Skix Di (A, R. P.).—No greasy stuff. 
in a little sulphur, burax, aud 
Touch it with this. 


Syringing with vascline might do good, 
ply pouring some on your palm and drawing 
it up your nostrils, But your health altogether 
needs seeing to, so consult a doctor you must. 


* Sovtanets (H. F. and Others).—“ Home and Farm 
Favourites,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, is published 
by Warne & Co. 


Bap Hanrrs (Chess).—Take advice in time, or it may be 
too late. More boys bring on themselves lvcs of 
misery than would give us a large standing army. 


Guta Pics (Three Years’ Reader).—They will nibble 
their beis; but do you feed properly ? 


Inrure Broop (Cowor).—Take an occasional aperient 
of Apenta water. Do not eat too much meat. Geta 
small lotion of strong borax and myrrh, and touch the 
boils with that. Algo a sarsparilla mixture. 


Bovms—Must not despair, but it {s essential that he 
should consult a good ‘doctor. Avoid realing ad- 
vertisements. No real physician advertises in that 
way. 

Caxany (A Scotch Boy).—What is called asthma isn't 
asthma at all; but a lung or beart affection. If 
xood food, nice green food, plenty of sand, and a clean 
cage dor’t alter matters medicine won't. 


KNocx-KNEFS (A Trouble).—Only personal examination 
and advice can assist you. Your bones are inclined 
tobe soft. “Murrol” might help you. 


Vaniovs (H. F. B,).—1. Interference will only make 
matters worse. 2. Pimples: Borax and myrrh, zinc 
ointment at night. 8. Don't be silly. 


In, Hearn (Lactis)—Get rid of your fat. 
flour food. Get the book as carly as possible. 


Grtixe Stouren (G. A. L.).—Plenty of oatmeal 
porridge or brose, sugar, sweets, fruit, and fat. Yes; 

* go abroad. 

MAssAGE (Swallow).—1, Any large town, such as Glas- 
gow, Filinburgh, or Birmingham. 2. Write to 
Churchill, medical publisher, London, Good luck to 
you, lad 

Doves (Hopeful).—Just ring the changes on sma'l 
grains, Give green food, pure water, and gravel. 

Tweive YEARS OLp.—If you want to kuow what we 
think of your verses, you should join oue of our verse 
competitions. We cannot possibly undertake to read 
and advise on amateur MSS. sent merely for an 
opinion. 

Pouick.—The article on “Life in the North-West 
Canadian Police” was in the Febranry part for 1897. 


REI 


But you may du 
water. 


Fat no 


ANxI0vS SATtOR—A good way fs to apply to the 
superintendent at the Sailors’ Home in any port you 
may find yourself in. That will at least keep you 
from getting into the wrong hands. You are not 
likely to get anything without personal application, 


P. R, T.—There are books published giving the informa- 
tion as to the requirements for each branch of the 
Civil Service. and you should refer to one of these 

For each appointment he subjects of ex- 

amination can be obtained on upplication to the Civil 

Service Commission, Muny of the dates of examina- 

tions are advertised, and ull the details are known to 

the classes and collages that prepare for the service. 

You are not likely to pass any cxamination well 

unless you are specially coached for it at one of these 

institutions, 


\.A strong solution of esan- 
le of potassium will remove 
Tust from steel, but it is a 
dangerous poison, and you are 
not likely to get any unless you 
are engayed in Inboratory work. 


AMATECR.—Stain the wood with 
some of the ready-made stains 
you buy at the oil-shops. It is 
much the better way. 


W.C. P.—You must refer to the 
volume, whieh you can probably 
see at the Free Library. The 
parts and numbers are out of 
print. 


R. W. SwassronovcH.—Why not 
get our “ Indoor Games,” part 9 
price 6d., aud make your own 
telescope? It will be much 
cheaper, and it will give you 
something to do. 

New Reaper.—If yon are up to 
the measurement, and have your 
parents’ consent, they will take 
you, although you may be a 
little under age. 


Boy Biur.—Make your applica- 
tion direct to the managing 
owners of one of the grent lines. 
You can see the addresses on 
the showcards at the railway 
stations, etc. 


G. RoseRnts.—Apprenticeship is 
not taken account of by the 
Board of Trade. The essentials 
fre service and sea time. and 
ability to pass the examination. 
You need not be bound ap- 
prentice, but you must have 
the experience. 

F. Davis.—Any of the big livery- 
stable keepers would send you 
the address of a riding-master. 
Write to East & Co. Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, w. 

F._E. F.—A practical book on 
French polishing can be ob- 
tained for a shilling of Brodie | 
& Middleton, Long Acre, W. 

Motrs (Fasces).—No ; can be re- 
moved only by operation, 

Nosr (Mrs. H. L.).—Personal ex- 
amination alone could enable us 
to give a diagnosis, and that is 
impossible, 
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ScHoLan.—Several of the London Livery Companies 
have scholarsiips at Oxfonl and Cambridge. if sou 
know a member of the livery it would be as well to 
get him to inquire for you. Such information is not 
obtainable by the public, though some of the guide- 
books to the universities give many of the scholar- 
ships under the heading of the college at which they 
are held. For Oxford there is a Student's Handbook 
published officially, in which the particulars appear. 


Tumour (Ardent Reader).—If there is one big one 
the knife is the only remedy : if many consult a ductor. 
Tt docs uot do to let these things rua on. 


Constipation (Constant Reader) 
inasticate well. Oatmeal porrid: 
coffee. Ment for dinner only 
morning. 


-Fat slowly and 
ge for breakfast. N: 
+ Cold bath every 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLe.) 


Sa eS aay ae La Cs ar es 
“Dave was working out the problem in his own way."’—See Chap. 1. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FTER & few minutes’ pause to soothe 
Harry’s shaken nerves Dave and his 
companions passed on to reassure the 
other sentries, and the lad resumed his 
lonely watch with mingled feelings. 
Mingled, indeed; for there was pride at 
the thought that he had faithfully done 
his duty, and exultation that he had 
beaten his adversary with his own wea- 
pons of craft and watchfulness. But 
with this was mingled, somehow, a deep 
feeling of thankfulness that it had not 
been his shot which sent the spy to his 
long account, for Harry was not yet used 
to scenes of blood and slaughter. 

His thoughts, however, did not prevent 
him from keeping a doubly sharp look- 
out, but nothing further happened to test 
it. The time slipped silently away, 
marked by nothing else than the regular 
visits of the patrol, till the gloom began 
imperceptibly to lighten as a forerunner 
of the silvery moon which would shortly 
rise over the eastern horizon. 

Before she showed herself, however, the 
agreed signal, which was the hooting of 
an owlet, had called the sentries back to 
the shelter of the trees, for Dave was far 
too old a leader to leave his men out in 
the open till she had actually risen. 

On his return to the grove, Harry found 
himself the centre of a curious group, 
comprising all who could leave their posts, 
anxious to hear the details of his adven- 
ture. All allowed that he had borne him- 
self exceedingly well for a young soldier, 
though, of course, one or two were ready 
to show him how he could have improved 
upon what he did do—if he hadn't hap- 
pened to put all the fat in the fire. 

“Now, Dave,” said the Major, who was 
one of the party, as they broke up, “I 
guess you'll admit that it was best to stay. 
Here we are safe for another twenty-one 
hours, eh! old man?’ 


But Dave shook his head. ‘Don't be 
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too sure, Cap.! was his reply. “Do you 
think, if I was out there bossing that gang, 
that I wouldn't get a score of chaps out 
of this place somehow! Why, bust me,” 
he added warmly, in unconscious para- 
phrase of that ancient hero “of Rome's 
imperial days,” “ef I couldn't find er 
way, I’d jolly soon make one.” 

When the party had dispersed, each to 
his own post, Dave threw himself down 
by Harry's side. For awhile they lay 
without speaking, for the old pioneer 
seemed to have something on his mind 
which prevented his being so chatty as 
usual, and the lad, though not of a very 
backward disposition, had enough of a 
boy's honest hero-worship in him to keep 
him from breaking rudely in on his com- 
panion’s thoughts. 

Gradually the moon rose higher and 
higher above the horizon, flooding the 

lain with a soft diffused light which 

ought every object into full though 
indistinct view. In the far distance, 
miles away it seemed in the deceptive 
shimmer, small black dots marked where 
the Indians lay keeping their watch, and 
in the immediate foreground, about eighty 
yards distant, lay the man whom Dave 
had shot, his body showing up clearly on 
the smooth sward. 

“Yes,” said the pioneer, on the lad's 
calling his attention to this fact, “there 
he lies. I wish I’d missed the poor fellow, 
Harry." 

Our hero stared rather at this, for 
though he had secretly rejoiced that the 
Indian's blood was not on his hands, he 
had thought the feeling was one to be 
ashamed of, and certainly never expected 
“Old Dave” to share it. 

“ I don't know about his being a ‘ poor 
fellow,’ Dave,” he answered at last; “if 
he hadn't been trying to kill us you 
wouldn't have shot him. It was his own 
fault, I guess—nobody else's.” 

Dave shook his head quietly. ‘And 
do you think, my lad, that when I meet 


him again—which may be before this 

time to-morrow—there won't be some- 

thing to say on his side of the case. It 

those Injuns out there had been treated 

by white men as they ought, would they 

ever have come burning and killing to old | 
Arkansas? I gness not, Harry.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered the lad, feel- 
ing that now he had got on to cafe ground ; 
“ but that isn’t our fault, is it? And when 
people come to murder us, we must stop 
them, mustn’t we ? Why, ifnghody fought 
when attacked they'd all be murdered, 
and the world wouldn't be fit to live in— 
would it now?” 

“Harry, my boy,” answered the old 
pioneer, smiling kindly at the lad’s im- 
petuosity, “just tell me one thing. What 
do you call that lot of stars up there—the 
lot with the long tail, I mean.” 

“That,” answered the lad, startled by 
this sudden change of subject—‘ that’s the 
Dipper.” 

“Are you sure of that? How do you 
know it?” 

“ How do I know it? Why, I’ve known 
it all my life. It’s one of the first con- 
stellations my father showed me, when I 
was quite a little boy.” 

“Has it altered mvch since then, 
Harry? Have any of the stars run into 
each other—or run away ?”” 

“ Altered! Dave? Now you're laugh- 
ing at me. Why, those stars have been 
just so for hundreds and thousands of 
years. God made them, and gave them 
their paths, and keeps them in it.” 

“Ah! lad; now you've hit it. The 
Almighty keeps them in their paths. And 
don’t you think that He that does that can 
keep things straight on this little earth, 
*thout our callin’ in the devil to help Him ? 
For that’s what war mostly is, Harry. 
Jest calling in the devil to put things 
straight. Cert’ny it’s one bit better than 
getting him to put ‘em crooked ; but that's 
all you can say for it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS: 
A TALE OF TWO TERMS. 
By Haroip Avery, 


Author of “ An Old Boy's Yarns,” “ The Triple Alliance,” etc. ete. 


I wis too frightened to cry out. All 

Mobsley’s stories of the shrubbery ghost 
flashed through my mind in a moment, and 
before I could recover myself sufficiently to 
shout or run away, the light appeared again, 
and I saw what it was. 

Some one was moving about with a lamp 
on the other side of the wall, and the light 
flashed through the unused door, which now 
stood open. 

“How did this pit and mound of earth 
come here?” whispered Mobsley. ‘It was 
never here before.” 

He stopped short—just inside old Green- 
away’s garden a man’s voice was speaking: 

“Steady with that lantern; let me fix 
these things so’s I can carry them.” 

“It was about time we did our bit of 
gardening,” said another voice, which we 
instantly recognised as Brewer’s. “ Fancy 
those young whelps finding that mug! I 
went all hot and cold when I read it. I'd 
like to wring their blessed necks, every one of 


(Mustrated by SIDNEY H. Site.) 


CHAPTER XIX.—TOMAHAWK AND REVOLVER. 


them! They’ve worrited me above abit. At 
first they used to come running all over this 
garden, when they knocked balls and things 
out of the playground, but I soon stopped 
that little caper; I didn’t want them always 
knocking round this crib, as you may 
imagine.” 

There was a faint jingling noise, then the 
other man grunted. 

“Its a wonder they didn’t dig up the 
whole lot,” he growled. ‘ Well, so long as 
they haven’t got these, I don’t care; the 
cup’s nothing, but what made you put it 
there?” 

“Tt was too risky keeping it among my 
clothes,” answered Brewer, “and the old 
feller was so queer, he might have given me 
the sack any day, like he did the other chap 
who was here afore me. Then, if I'd planted 
it in this garden, a new man might have dug 
it up at any time; whereas I knew this 
*ere place wasn't disturbed—at all events it 
wasn’t until these young villains came 


messing about, and breaking what I know is 
their rules.” 

The stranger muttered some blood-curdling 
threat about knocking our brains out. “ Well, 


- come on,” he said with an oath, “ let’s look 


sharp and finish the business ; I suppose we 
can fix up the old chap easily enough.” 

“Oh, I'll soon put him out of the way.” 
answered the other. ‘You leave that to 
me.” 

The two miscreants moved off, their 
mumbled conversation growing fainter and 
at last inaudible as they neared the house. 
For a moment we could hardly speak; the 
wind sighed in the leafless branches over- 
head, and the rain pattered down in the 
darkness as we 8' listening to the re- 
treating footsteps. Then Fraser crept 
forward, and, stumbling up against Mobsley, 
caught hold of the latter's arm, exclaiming 
in a hoarse whisper: 

“T say, d’'you know what those fellows 
are? They’re robbers. That other must 


be S. They’ve buried some stolen things 
in this shrubbery, and now they’ve dug 
them up, and they are going to take them 
away.” 

“Tsay,” gasped Mobsley, “ what if they'd 
known we were here? What if they'd come 
back and found us?” 

“ They'd have just about murdered us, I 
expect,” answered Fraser. ‘Look here, 
what shall we do?” 

for once in his life Mobsley seemed at a 
Joss for a suggestion, and as for me, I think 
I was too frightened to speak, and could only 


“*Steady with that lantern."* 


stand there shaking and trembling, listening 
to what was said by the others. Fraser was 
naturally brave ; “ Chingachgook ” could, on 
occasion, acquit himse’f in a manner worthy 
of his great namesake ; but Nature never de- 
figned me for a hero; I presume I was 
simply intended to grow a scalp for the 
adornment of some greater warrior. 

«What shall we do?’’ repeated Fraser. 

“TI don’t know,” answered “ Chingach- 
gook.”? “ We can’t go back and tell Medlar, 
because...” He stopped abruptly. The 
night was very still, and from the direction 
of our neighbour’s house there came a sound 


“He was grasping an axe.” 


as of falling glass, followed by what seemed 
like a mutiled scream; then all was quiet. 

“Do you hear that?” cried Fraser, 
“ they’re murdering old Greenaway ; they’re 
going to rob his place, too. Come on; let's 
see what they’re doing!” 

The speaker stumbled through the open 
door. but Mobsley and I stood irresolute. 

“ Come on, ‘ Chingachgook,’” repeated the 
fearless “* Hawk-Eye”’; “ what are you waiting 
for? You needn’t come, Dean; you stay 
where you are.” 
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The “ Great Serpent” took a deep breath, 
and then went tip-toeing after the Scout. He 
had fought a great battle with himself, and 
won any number of scalps in that moment 
of time. As for me, I remained undecided ; 
such is the perverseness of human nature 
that, if our leader had not told me I might 
stay behind, I think I should undoubtedly 
have run away. I was in a pitiable state of 
“funk,” but only that afternoon we had 
sworn to stand by each other through thick 
and thin, and had declared that, whatever 
happened, we would sink or swim together. 
I could be of no service to my comrades ; the 
most I could do was to go and once 
more get knocked down in their com- 
pany, but that was better than to let 
them go alone. I crept through the 
decor, and goon overtook them stealing 
stealthily along the grass border of 
one of the paths. 

The place was quiet; not a sound 
broke the stillness. There was a light 
in the kitchen, and but for that the 
house might have been unoccupied. 
We paused to listen, then moved on 
again, and in this manner had gained 
the little yard in front of the kitchen 

* door, when Fraser tripped over come- 
thing. It was the dead body of poor 
Dingo. Mobsley, whose love fer ani- 
mals was in all times and seasons the 
ruling passion, stooped down and laid 
his pitying hand on the dog's head. 
The next instant he started up with 
an exclamation of horror. and [ saw 
that he was grasping an axe. Some- 
thing had changed him from an easy- 
going, good-natured dreamer into a 
most reckless and gory-minded despe- 
rado. 

“Oh, the wretches!" he hissed fiercely ; 
“Til kill them; I will! I'll kill them 
both!” 

“Come on,” whispered Fraser stolidly, 
“and let’s see what’s happening.” 

The kitchen door was standing ajar; we 
pushed it open, and crossed the threshold. 

For a moment I thought the place was 
empty, then I saw a pair of wild, bloodshot 
eyes staring at me from the opposite corner. 
There, like a shapeless bundle of clothes, was 
old Greenaway, bound hand and foot, gagged 
with a big muffler, and tied like a Guy 
Fawkes to one of his own kitchen chairs. 
The burglars were nowhere to be seen, but 
an evidence of their presence lay before us 
on the table. Fraser stepped forward and 
snatched it up; it was a seix-chambered 
revolver, the same that had once been fired 
over the grave of Mobsley's mice. 

What I am going to describe next, took, 
in reality, only a very short time to happen ; 
in fact, looking back, it seems all to have 
taken place at once like ‘a single clap of 
thunder. 

As Fraser caught up the weapon, we 
heard footsteps in the passage leading to the 
hall; the door opened, and Brewer himselé 
entered the room. For an instant he gazed 
at us in astonishment, then his expression 
changed to one of the utmost ferocity. 

“You young dogs!” he cried. ‘‘ What are 
you doing here?’’ If ever there was murder 
in a man’s eye, I saw it in his; he took a step 
forward, then stopped with a start as he 
found himself looking down the barrel of his 
own pistol. The hammer rose slowly ; the 
chambers began to revolve. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the man. 
loaded!” 

“I know it is,” answered Fraser, speaking 
in o thick, unnatural voice; “and if you 
come any nearer I'll fire!” 

“ Put that down!” snared Brewer. 

Fraser made no reply; his face was ashy 
white, but his hand never wavered. 

The man stood glaring at us, but made no 


“Is 


aot 


attempt to move; then suddenly his expres- 
sion changed, and a gleam of wicked triumph 
flashed across his face. I turned my head, 
and saw the cause. Close to my elbow stood 
aman; I recognised him in a moment, the 
close-cropped sandy hair, high cheek-bones, 
and lack of eyebrows—the same head that, 
appeared that Saturday evening through a 
trap-door in the loft. Unnoticed, he had 
just entered by the open door behind us. 
In one hand he held a life-preserver, and 
taking in the situation at a glance, he raised 
his army to strike. The blow was intended 


for Fraser, but as the burglar stepped 


“* Stop! stop!’ cried the man.’* 


forward to deliver it, he brushed against 
Mobsley. 

“I don’t know how it happened,” said’ 
“ Chingachgook ” afterwards. ‘But when I. 
turned and saw that fellow, I sort of went 
mad. I just shut my eyes, and struck at 
him as hard as I could with the axe... 
and then I felt it hit something, and that 
was awful!” 

There was no necessity for the blow to be 
repected—the man clapped his hands to his 
head, staggered back with a groan, and fell 
all of a heap in the dcorway. Mcbsley let 


‘t He dropped on his knees.”” 


his weapon fall with a clang on the stones, 
clutched at the table, and without a word 
dropped down in a faint. 

This was not all. The sound of the 
struggle must have shaken Fraser’s nerves, 
and caused his finger to tighten on the 
trigger. There was a Lang! and a blinding 
flash; the bullet grazed Brewer's car, and, 
striking the opposite wall, brought down 
several square inches of plaster with a cloud 
of dust. 
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Our old enemy was a coward at heart ; he 
dropped on his knees, crying, “ Don't shoot 
me! I surrender! For pity sake, don’t shoot 
me!” 

I leant back against the wall, a 
room seemed to reel before my eyes like the 


cabin of the ship, but still Fraser's plack 
pela out, and his coolness did not forsake 
im. 

Without removing his gaze from the man 
in front of him, he began to speak. 

“Are you there, young Dean ?” 

“Yes,” I gasped. 

“ What’s happened to that other fellow ?” 

“Mobsley hit him with the axe, and 
stunned him.” 

“Well, look here, run for your life back to 
the school and bring that bobby. Make 
haste; if that chap comes round he’ll murder 
me.” 

I took one hasty glance round the room. 
In one corner was old Greenaway, gagged 
and bound—a ghastly object; the strange 
man was stretched across the threshold, his 
face covered with blood; Mobsley lay half 
under the table; and Fraser and Brewer 
continued to face each other, the’ latter 
“held up” by his own revolver. For o 
single instant my eyes rested on the scene, 
but long enough for it to be impressed so 
upon my mind as never to be forgotten. 
Then I stepped over the prostrate robber, 
and ran as though grim Death himself were 
at my heels. 

Of what happened next I have but a 
vague recollection. More than once in the 
darkness I tripped and fell, and coming 
through the shrubbery I must have banged 
my head against a tree, for when I reached 
the house my cheek was bruised and 
bleeding. Mr. Medlar and the policeman 
were talking together in the hall, and in 
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less than a minute they and old Johnston 
were rushing after me down the garden 
path. How they managed to grasp the 
meaning of my few disjointed sentences, I 
don't know. I think my face and manner 
must have told more of the story than my 
words. 

Tled the rescuing party up to within 
afew yards of the kitchen door, then 
they rushed past me; there was a 
confused babel of voices and I col- 
lapsed. I sat down on Dingo's 
kennel, and rolled off on to the stones. 
I felt sick, and closed my eyes; 
then, after a long wait, the light of 
a lamp flashed across my face, and 
I heard the policeman’s voice say, 
“Some one had better look to this 
youngster. It’s been a bit too much 
for him, I expect.” 

What took place next I do not clearly 
remember. Some one picked me off 
the ground, and a short time later I 
found myself lying on the sofa in 
Mr. Medlar’s study. Miss Trigg and 
Hannah were bending over me, and 
the room seemed full of people. I 
could hear old Greenaway's squeaky 
voice mingling with the gruff tones of 
® police-otticer, who was talking with 
aim and Mr. Medlar; while old John- 
ston stood by the fire sipping a glass 
of brandy and water, and conversing 
in an animated manner with Mr. 
Soper. 

“ There, mum, I thought he'd come round 
all right in time,” remarked Hannah. “ He 
was only frightened, poor child. There! if 
it had been me I think I should have 
died!” 

I stared at her for a moment, and then 


me: “he means me and Mobsley. We're 
all right, Uncas, old chap!” 

I turned to greét the “Scout” with a 
joyful exclamation, but Miss Trigg made me 
lie back again. ‘“ You mustn’t talk yet,” she 
said; “be a good boy, and lie quiet for a 
bit.” 

l obeyed reluctantly. Hannah withdrew, 
and a few moments later Miss Trigg moved 
away toanother part of the room. Then I 
turned my head and beckoned to Fraser, who 
leant over the end of the sofa, and we 
carried on a short conversations in whispers. 

“You are a milksop, young Dean,” re- 
marked ‘ Hawk-eye” encouragingly. ‘What 
did you and Mobsley want to go and faint 
for? I didn’t!” 

“Is Mobsley ill?” 

“No, he’s all right, only they’ve sent him 
to bed.” 

“Was the man he hit killed?” 

“No, only stunned; he came round 
all right. If he’d recovered before help 
came, he’d have cooked my goose, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Then they have caught the robbers? 
Tell me just what happened.” 

“Why, after you’d gone, I told Brewer if 
he moved I'd fire.” That first bullet chipped 
his ear; he thought I'd done it on purpose, 
and he was in such a funk, he simply 
grovelled on the floor, and didn't dare to 
stir an inch. I stood there for what seemed 
an hour, and thought help would never 
come. Then I heard footsteps on the path, 
and I tell you I could have shrieked for 
joy. I say, I never thought much of old 
Mark before, but he pranced into that 
kitchen in fine style, and went for Brewer 
like a lion. They soon had him handcuffed, 
and let old Greenaway loose; and when the 


‘*Miss Trigg made me lie back again.” 


struggled into a sitting posture. ‘“ Where 
are ‘ Hawk-eye’ and ‘ Chingachgook'?” I 
exclaimed. “ Are they all right?” 
“He's still a bit mazed,’” murmured 
Hannah. 
“No, he isn’t,” said a voice just behind 
(To be continued.) 


bobby saw that other chap’s face, he said, 
‘Why, this must be the man they call 
“ Soapy Sam,” and if so, he’s been wanted by 
the police for over twelve months.’ And 
then, ... but Miss Trigg’s coming back! 
You'll hear all about it to-morrow.” 


T™ scene taking place before him acted 
strangely upon Nic. It seemed to 
rouse him from his dreamy state, and 
awakened him to a wild pitch of excite- 
ment. 

He sprang to his feet, and was on the 
point of springing overboard to the man's 
help; but a touch from Pete upon the 
shoulder was enough: he sank down 
beneath its pressure, weak and helpless as 
a child. 

“What are you going to do? ” whispered 
Pete. “ Are youmad?” 

“Help! Save him! Can you stand 
like that and see the man drown before 
your eyes ?"” 

“What can I do, lad?" growled Pete 
angrily. “IfI go over afier him, it’s to 
drown myself. These irons’ll stop a man 
from zwimming, and take one to the 
bottom like a stone.” 

“ Ay, ay, ye can’t do ‘un,” growled one of 


“Joined together in a death grip.” 
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the other prisoners, in whom the desire 
for escaping died out on the instant. “ Zit 
zdill, lad: zit zdill.” 

But Pete stood with starting eyes, 
gazing wildly at the place where his 
enemy had disappeared ; the veins in his 
forehead swelled, his lips parted, and he 
panted as he drew his breath, looking 
ready at any moment to leap overboard 
and make one effort to save his old com- 
panion’s life. 

Meanwhile the overseer was shouting 
orders to his blacks ashore as well as to 
thase in the boat, which was gliding 
faster up the stream, and the men laid 
down their guns and picked up and put 
out a couple of oars, the dogs barking 
frantically the while. 

“Pete Burge,” whispered one of the 
men, ‘ we must make friends now. Here's 
our chance: shall we take it?” 

“No, no,” cried Pete furiously, but 
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without taking his eyes from where 
Humpy had disappeared. 

“TI cannot bear it,’ panted Nie to him- 
self, as he once more sprang up, and 
before he could be stayed he dived out of 
the boat, rose, and struck out for the 
landing-stage. 

Pete shouted at him in his agony, and 
jumped overboard to save him, forgetting 
what was bound to happen, and going 
down like a stone, feet foremost; but 
rising to the surface again, he began to 
fight gallantly in spite of the weight of his 
irons, and strive to overtake Nic, who, 
unencumbered, was some yards away. 

But it proved to be as Pete had fore- 
seen; there was the gallant will and the 
strength to obey it, but it was merely a 
spasmodic force, which only endured a 
minute or two. Then the brave young 
swimmer’s arms turned, as it were, to 
lead, the power to breast the strong 
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current ceased, and he remained station- 
ary for a moment or two, before being 
gradually borne backward, his efforts 
ceasing, while the men in the boat watched 
him and Pete, who, with the water quite 
to his nostrils, was swimming with all his 
strength, but only just able to keep the 
heavy fetters from dragging him to the 
bottom. 

“Two more on us going,” said one of 
the men. “Here, Bob; come and help. 
You stop and grab ‘em as soon as they're 
near.” i 

The man and the comrade he had ad- 
dressed scrambled over the thwarts 
towards where the two blacks were row- 
ing hard, but hardly holding the heavy 
boat against the powerful tide; and as 
soon as the fetters clanked, the dogs 
barked savagely and bounded to meet 
them; but as the intelligent beasts saw 
the men seize a couple of oars and thrust 
them over the sides, they stopped short, 
panting. 

“ All the better for you,” growled one 
of the men to the dog glaring at him, “ for 
I'd ha’ choked you if you’d come at me. 
Pull away, blackies.”’ 

The additional oars had the right effect, 
for as the four men pulled with all their 
might, the boat began to stem the current 
and shorten the distance between it and 
the two drowning men. For, in spite 
of his great strength, Pete was being 
mastered by the heavy weight of the 
irons, and was getting lower and lower in 
the water, while Nic’s arms had ceased 
to move, and he was drifting with the 
tide. 

“ Keep up; strike out, lads,” cried the 
man in the bows, in agony. ‘“ We're 
coming fast now.” 

It was not the truth, for the heavy boat 
was moving very slowly against the swift 
tide, and the swimmers’ fate seemed to be 
sealed, as the man reached back, got hold 
of another oar, and thrust it out over the 
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bows, ready for Pete to grasp as soon as 
he came within reach. 

“We shall be too late,” groaned the 
man, With all his enmity against Pete 
forgotten in those wild moments of sus- 
pense. “Here, look out for the oar. 
Pete, lad, swim back. Oh! poor lad, he 
can’t hear me; he’s drownin’—he’s 
drownin’!"” 

Pete could not hear, and if he hac 
heard during his franti@® efforts to reach 
Nic, he would not have heeded, for there 
was no room in the man’s brain in those 
wild moments for more than that one 
thought—that he must save that poor 
weak fellow's life. 

It takes long to describe, but in the 
real action all was condensed into less 
than a minute before Pete, who fought 
wildly, frantically, to keep his head above 
water, fought in vain, for his fettered legs 
were fast losing their power, and he was 
being drawn gradually lower and lower, 
till, after throwing his head back to gasp 
for a fresh breath, he straightened his 
neck again, with the water at his eyes, and 
saw that what he could not achieve the 
current had done for him. 

He made one wild last effort, and 
caught with one hand at the arm just 
within reach; his fingers closed upon it 
with a grip of iron, and another hand 
caught desperately at his hair. 

Then the water closed over the pair, 
joined together in a death grip, and the 
tide rolled them unresistingly up the 
stream. 

“ Pull, pull!’ yelled the man in the 
bows, as he reached out with his oar; but 
he could not touch the place where he saw 
the figures disappear. Quick as thought, 


though, and with the clever habit of one 
accustomed to the management of a 
fishing-boat, the man changed his tactics. 
He laid the oar over the prow, treating 
the iron stem as a rowlock, and gave a 
couple of strokes with all his might, 


pulling the boat's head round, and bring- 
ing it well within reach of the spot where 
Nic’s back rose and showed just beneath 
the surface. Then, leaving the oar, the man 
reached over, and was just in time to get 
a good hold, as the oar dropped from the 
bow into the river, and he was almost 
jerked out of the boat himself. 

“ Hold hard, lads, and come and help,” 
he yelled. 

The help came, and with the dogs 
barking furiously and getting in every 
one’s way, Nic and Pete, tightly embraced, 
were dragged over into the bottom of the 
boat, the two blacks, as soon as this was 
done, standing shivering, and looking of a 
peculiar grey about the lips. 

At that moment there was o distant 
hail from the landing-stage, and the big 
smith pulled himself together and hailed 
in reply. 

“Ah, look,” he cried; “you white 
fellow lose one oar. Quick, sharp! come 
and pull. Massa Saunders make trebble 
bobbery if we lose dat.” 

The oars were seized, and with two of 
the prisoners helping to row, the oar was 
recovered from where it was floating away 
with the tide, the others trying what they 
could do to restore Nic and Pete, who lay 
apparently lifeless; while the dog which 
had behaved so strangely earlier in the 
day stood snufling about Nic, ending by 
planting his great paws upon the poor 
fellow's chest, licking his face two or three 
times, and then throwing up his muzzle to 
utter a deep-toned, dismal howl, in which 
the others joined. 

“Say um bofe dead,” said the big 
smith. “Pull, boy; all pull you bess. 
and get back to the massa. Oh, lorimee ! 
lorimee! what massa will say along wi’ 
dat whip, all acause we drown two good 
men, and couldn't help it a bit. Oh, pull, 
pull, pull! Shub de boat along. What 
will massa say ?"” 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY 


Ho was this Count d’Artigas? A 
Spaniard, as his name seemed to 
indicate. Yet the stern of the schooner 
bore in letters of gold the name Ebba, and 
that was pure Norwegian. Had he been asked 
the name of the Ebba’s captain, he would 
have answered, “Spade,” and Effondat the 
boatswain, and Selim the cook—all singularly 
dissimilar names, which suggested various 
nationalities. 

It would be difficult to deduce any plausi- 
ble theory from the appearance of Count 
d’Artigas. While the colour of his skin, his 
very black hair, and the grace of his move- 
ments, might proclaim a Spanish origin, his 
general appearance offered none of the racial 
characteristics of the natives of the Iberian 
peninsula. 

He was of more than medium height, very 
strongly built, and at most forty years of age. 
With his calm and haughty bearing he re- 
sembled a Hindoo prince in whom was 
blended the blood of the superb Malayan 
types. If his were not a cold complexion, 
the same could not be said of his imperious 
gesture and abrupt spcech. The language 
which he and his crew spoke was one of those 
dialects common in the islands of the Indian 
Ocean and the surrounding seas. Yet when 
his voyages landed him on the shores of the 
old or the new world, he expressed himself 
with remarkable ease in English, betraying 
his foreign birth by a slight accent only. 

What had been Count d’Artigas’ past, the 
divers incidents in a most mysterious exist- 
ence? What was his present? from what 
source did he draw his fortune ?—evidently 
considerable, since it permitted him to live 
like a gentleman of fine tastes and fastidious 
habits. Where was his home—at least, what 
was the schooner’s port of destination? No 
one could say, and no one dared interrogate 
him on this point, so reticent was he. He 
did not look like a man who would give him- 
self away in an interview—even for the benefit 
of American reporters. 

All that was known of him was simply what 
was said in the newspapers when the presence 
of the Ebba was announced in some port, 
specially in the ports on the east coast of the 
United States. There, in fact, the schooner 
came at almost fixed periods to take in all 
sorts of supplies for along voyage. Not only 
did she revictual in provisions, flour, biscuits, 
preserves, salt meat and fresh, live sheep and 
oxen, wines, beers, and alcoholic liquors, but 
also in clothing, tools, luxuries, and neces- 
garies, all paid for at a high rate, either in 
dollars, or guineas, or other coinage of various 
countries. 

Hence, although little or nothing was 
Enown of the Count’s private life, he himself 
was well known in the various ports of the 
American coast from the peninsula of Florida 
to New England. 

It was not therefore surprismg that the 
Principal of Healthful House should feel 
himself honoured by the Count’s request. 

This was the first time the schooner Ebba 
had put into the port of Newburn; and it 
could be only the owner's whim which led 
him to the mouth of the Neuse. What had 
brought Count d'Artigas to this place? To 
revictual? No; for Pamlico Sound could 
not offer him the resources he would find in 
other ports such as Boston, New York, Dover, 
Savannah, Wilmington in North Carolina, 
and Charleston in South Carolina. In the 
estuary of the Neuse, in the insignificant 
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CHAPTER Il,—COUNT D’ARTIGAS. 


market of Newburn, what merchandise 
could the Count d’Artigas get in exchange 
for his piastres and his bank-notes? This 
“chief-place” of the County of Craven did 
not contain more than from five to six 
thousand inhabitants. Trade meant merely 
the exportation of grain, pigs, furniture, and 
naval stores. Besides, some weeks before, 
during a stay of ten days at Charleston, the 
schooner had taken in a complete cargo 
for a destination which, as usual, was un- 
known. 

Had this enigmatic individual, then, 
come for the sole object of visiting Healthful 
House ? Perhaps there was nothing very 


THE SEA. 


were instantly admitted, and conducted to 
the presence of the Principal. The latter 
gave the Count an effusive welcome, placed 
himself at their service—for he would 
relegate to no inferior the honour of being 
their cicerone, and Count d’Artigas accepted 
the kind offer gratefully. They began by 
visiting the general sitting-rooms and the pri- 
vate apartments. The Principal dwelt upon 


the care bestowed on the sufferers—far greater, 
if he were to be believed, than they could 
have received in their own homes; truly 
exceptional treatment, he repeated, and its 
results had gained well-merited success fer 
Healthful House. 


The Keeper and his Charge. 


surprising in this, since the establishment 
enjoyed a very real and very just celebrity. 

It might also be that the Count had 
a fancy for meeting Thomas Roch. The 
widespread fame of the French inventor 
would certainly justify his curiosity; for 
was not Roch a mad genius, whose in- 
ventions promised to revolutionise the 
methods of modern military art ? 

In the afternoon, as he had arranged by 
letter, Count d’Artigas presented himself at 
Healthful House, accompanied by Captain 
Spade, commander of the Hbba. 

In accordance with the orders given, they 


Count d’Artigas listened in his usual 
phlegmatic way, and appeared interested in 
the Principal’s inexhaustible loquacity, 
probably the better to disguise the real 
object of his visit. However, after an hour 
thus spent, he ventured to ask: 

“Have you not a patient who kas been 
greatly discussed of late—who has attracted 
the attention of the public to Healthful 
House?” 

“I think you are alluding to Thomas 
Roch, Count,” said the Principal. 

“Yes; the Frenchman—the 
whose mind seems to be unhinged.” 


inventor 
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“Very much so, sir; and perhaps it is 
just as well it should beso. To my mind, man- 
kind can gain nothing by those inventions 
which increase the means of destruction, 
which are too numerous already.” 

“ That is well said,” remarked the Count, 
“and I agree with you. True progress does 
not lie in that direction, and I look upon all 
such efforts as malevolent. But has this 
man entirely lost the use of his mental 
powers ?”” 

“Entirely? No, Count; only as far as the 
things of ordinary life are concerned. In 
regard to these he has neither understanding 
nor responsibility. Yet his inventive genius 
has remained intact, it has survived the 
mental collapse; and if his absurd demands 
had been admitted, I have no doubt he would 
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we have complete confidence, in constant 
attendance. In case he should by some 
means or other let fall any suggestion 
relating to his discovery, his words would be 
immediately taken down, and it will be seen 
what use shall be made of them.” 

At that moment Count d’Artigas glanced 
quickly at Captain Spade, who answered 
by a gesture which seemed to say, “I 
understand.” 

Anyone who had watched the said Captain 
Spade during the visit would have remarked 
that he examined with special minuteness 
that portion of the park surrounding 
Pavilion 17, and the various openings that 
led to it—probably carrying out a plan pre- 
viously arranged. The garden of the 
pavilion was bounded by the outer wall of 


A Private View. 


have produced a new engine of war—of 
which there is not the least need.” 

“Certainly not; certainly not,” repeated 
the Count. And Captain Spade looked 
approval. 

“You may judge for yourself, sir. Here 
we are at the pavilion where M. Roch lives. 
Though his detention is necessary for the 
safety of the public, he none the less receives 
all the attentions due to him, and the care 
necessary to his condition. Besides, he is 
out of reach of those who might wish 
ion 

The Principal finished his sentence by 
nodding his head significantly. This brought 
an imperceptible smile to the lips of his 
guest. 

“But,” the Count asked, “is M. Roch 
never alone?” 


“Never, sir. He has a keeper, in whom 


the property. Outside the wall enclosed the 
base of the hill whose sides sloped gently 
down to the right bank of the river. 

The building consisted of a ground floor, 
with a terrace after the Italian style. It 
contained two rooms and a hall, with 
windows secured by iron bars. Beautiful 
trees, then in all their summer luxuriance of 
foliage, surrounded the house on all sides. 
There were lovely green, velvety lawns, 
dotted all over with shrubs of various kinds, 
and richly tinted flowers in full bloom. The 
whole space covered about half an acre, and 
was reserved to the exclusive use of Thomas 
Roch, who was free to come and go about 
the garden under the eyes of his keeper. 

When Count d’Artigas, Captain Spade, and 
the Principal reached this enclosure, they 
caught sight of Gaydon, the keeper, at the 
door of the pavilion. 


The Count instantly fixed his eyes on the 
attendant, whom he appeared to examine 
with special interest unremarked by the 
Principal. This was not, however, the first 
time that strangers had come to visit the 
occupant of Pavilion 17, for the French in- 
ventor was justly considered the most inter- 
esting inmate of Healthful House. Never- 
theless Gaydon’s attention was attracted by 
the singular appearance of these two, whose 
nationality he could not ascertain. Although 
Count d’Artigas’ name was not unknown to 
him, he had never had the opportunity of 
meeting that rich gentleman during his visits 
to the eastern ports, and he was not aware 
that the schooner Ebba was at that moment 
anchored off the bank at the boundary of 
Healthful House. 

“Gaydon,” said the director, “ where is 
M. Roch?” 

“There,” said the keeper, pointing to a 
man who was walking meditatively under 
the trees behind the pavilion. 

“Count d’Artigas has received permission 
to visit Healthful House, and he did not wish 
to leave without having seen our patient who 
has been so much talked of recently.” 

“And he would have been still more talked 
of if the Federal Government had not taken 
the precaution of shutting him up in this 
establishment.” 

“A necessary precaution, Count.” 

“Certainly, Principal. It is far better 
for the repose of the world that the secret 
of this invention should be buried with 
him.” 

Gaydon looked at the Count, but did not 
say a single word, and, preceding the two 
visitors, he led the way to the group of trees 
at the end of the enclosure. 

A few steps brought the strangers into the 
presence of Thomas Roch. 

The afflicted man had not§ seen them ap- 
proach, and when they were within a short 
distance of him he was evidently not aware 
of their presence. 

In the meantime, Captain Spade, without 
arousing any suspicion, was carefully examin- 
ing the grounds and the position cecupied 
by Pavilion 17 at the lower end of the park 
of Healthful House. As he followed the 
sloping paths he easily distinguished the top 
of a mast which rose above the outside wall. 
A momentary glance sufficed to enable him 
to recognise it as belonging to the Ebba, and 
to verify that the wall on this side ran along 
the right bank of the river. 

Motionless and mute, Count d'Artigas 
watched the French inventor. This man 
was vigorous still; eighteen months’ incar- 
ceration had done no injury to his health. 
But his strange attitudes, his incoherent ges- 
tures, his haggard eyes, his indifference to 
everything happening about him, clearly de- 
noted a complete state of abstraction and 
derangement of mind. 

Thomas Roch had just sat down on a seat, 
and with the end of a cane which he held in 
his hand he was drawing the outline of a 
fortification on the path. Then, falling on 
his knees, he made little mounds of sand, 
evidently to represent bastions. That done, 
he broke off some leaves from a bush and 
planted them on the top of the mounds like 
so many tiny flags. He did all this quite 
seriously, and without paying the least at- 
tention to the onlookers. 

It was child’s play, but a child would not 
have played with such undisturbed gravity. 

“Is he quite mad, then?” the Count 
asked, and in spite of his usual imperturba- 
bility he appeared to feel some disappoint- 
ment. 

“T warned you, sir, that nothing could be 
got out of him,” the Principal replied. 

“ Will he not take any notice of us? ”” 

“Tt will be difficult to make him.” And 
then, turning towards the attendant, the 


Principal said, ‘Speak to him, Gaydon; 
perhaps your voice will induce him to 
answer.” 

“He is sure to answer me,” said Gaydon. 

Then, touching his charge on the shoulder, 
he pronounced his name in a low tone. 

The afflicted man raised his head, and 
of all those present he saw no one but his 
keeper, although Count d’Artigas, Captain 
Spade, who had just rejoined him, and the 
Principal, stood round him in a circle. 

“M. Roch,” Gaydon said, speaking in 
English, “ here are some visitors who wish 
to see you. . . . They are interested in your 
health . . . in your work.” 

_ This last word caught the inventor's atten- 
tion. 

“My work?” he rejoined in the same 
language, which he spoke fluently. 

Then taking a pebble between his finger 
and thumb, like a marble in a small boy's 
fingers, he aimed it at one of the sand 
mounds, which it brought down. 

He shouted with delight. 

“Down! Itisdown! My explosive has 
destroyed the whole thing with one blow.” 

Roch rose with the light of triumph in his 
eyes. 

“You see,” said the Principal, addressing 
Count d’Artigas, ‘ the idea of his invention 
never leaves him.” 

“ And it will die with him,” said the keeper 
emphatically. 

“Could you not induce him, Gaydon, to 
talk of his invention, of his explosive Ful- 
gurator, as he called it? ” 

“Tf you desire me to do s0, sir.’’ 

“I do, for I think it will interest Count 
d’Artigas.”” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the Count, and 
his features kept the secret of his thoughts. 

“There is the risk of bringing on a 
paroxysm,” observed the attendant. 

“You may stop the conversation when you 
think fit. Say to M. Roch that a stranger 
wishes to treat with him for the purchase of 
his Fulgurator.” 

“But are you not afraid that his secret 
may escape him?” interrupted Count 
d'Artigas. 

The words were said with such vivacity 
that Gaydon could not restrain a glance of 
distrust, which had no effect upon the im- 
penetrable visitor. 

“ There is nothing to fear,’ he answered, 
“and no promise will tear his secret from 
M. Roch, so long as the millions he demands 
are not in his possession.” 

“T haven't the money about me,” was the 
Count’s calm reply. 

Gaydon returned to his patient, and again 
he touched him on the shoulder. 

“M. Roch,” he said, “ here are some 
strangers who propose to purchase your dis- 
covery.” 

Thomas Roch drew himself up. 

“My discovery !” he cried, “ my explosive ! 
the Roch Fulgurator!” 

His increasing excitement indicated the 
imminence of a paroxysm of the kind which 
Gaydon had described, and which was always 
caused by questions of this nature. 

“How much will you give me for it? 
How much ?” repeated the Frenchman. 

There was no difficulty in promising him 
a sum, however great. “ 

“How much? How much?” he cried 
again. 

“Ten million dollars,” Gaydon replied. 

“Ten millions!” repeated Roch. ‘ Ten 
nillions for a Fulgurator which is ten million 
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times superior to any other in existence! 
Ten millions for an auto-propulsive projectile 
which can, in exploding, extend its destruc- 
tive power over thousands of square yards! 
Ten millions—the only deflagrator capable 
of causing such an explosion! All the 
riches of the world are not sufficient to pay 
for the secret of my engine, and rather than 
sell it at that price I would bite out. my 
tongue with my teeth! Ten millions, when 
it is worth a milliard !—a milliard !—a mil- 
liard!” 

Thomas Roch was evidently a man with 
whom it was impossible to deal; one in 
whose mind no sense of proportion any 
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He set off in pursuit of his charge, and 
having joined him he took him by the arm 
without much resistance, and led him into 
the pavilion, locking the door. 

Count d’Artigas remained alone with the 
Principal, while Captain Spade for the last 
time traversed the garden inside the wall. 

“T exaggerated nothing, Count,” declared 
the Principal. “It is undeniable that 
M. Roch’s malady is increasing daily, and in 
my opinion it will develop into incurable 


insanity. If all the money he demands 
were given to him, nothing could be gained 
by it.” 

“That is probable,” replied Count 
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longer existed ; and even had Gaydon offered 
him ten thousand millions the madman 
would have demanded more. 

Count d’Artigas and Captain Spade had 
watched him closely from the beginning of 
this outburst; the Count still phlegmatic, 
though with lowering looks; the Captain 
shaking his head to express: “ Decidedly 
there is nothing to be done with this un- 
fortunate person.” 

Roch finally fled, and as he ran across the 
garden he cried ina voice choked with rage— 

“Thousands of millions! thousands of 
millions !”” 

Gaydon then turned to the Principal, and 
said curtly: “I warned you!” 


d’Artigas ; “ and yet, if his demands amount 
to an absurdity, he has none the less in- 
vented a machine whose power is, 60 to 
speak, infinite.” 

“ That is the opinion, sir, of persons com- 
petent to judge; but what he has discovered 
will soon disappear with him in one of these 
paroxysms, which are becoming more intense 
and more frequent. Soon even the motive 
power of interest, the only one that seems to 
have survived in his mind, will disappear.” 

“Perhaps there will remain the motive of 
hate!” murmured the Count as Captain 
Spade joined him before the chief entrance. 


(To be continued.) 
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man was evidently a foreigner, and 
ignorant of the language and customs of 
the country. He was a stranger in a strange 
land: that was what appealed to Piper. It 
seemed so pathetic, you know. The man 
had opparently been half murdered and 
thoroughly well robbed—here, mind you, in 
England—and as a patriot, Piper was natur- 
ally jealous for the honour of his country. 

They met by the merest acchient. Piper 
had been detained late in the city that even- 
ing, and travelled up homewards by the last 
train but one. He lived in a lonely, outlying 
suburb that had commenced to grow a long 
while ago, and was nowhere near maturity 
yet; it was still a mere wilderness of brick- 
stacks and mortar-beds ; its roads were pulpy 
and embryonic; there were no pavements in 
it, and hardly any houses. Twelve was 
striking when Piper arrived there ; and just 
round the corner, out of sight of the railway 
station, he met the foreigner. 

He met him suddenly, so to speak; the 
meeting was unexpected on both sides. He 
met him so suddenly that, in the first excite- 
ment of it, he did not even recognise that 
the man was a foreigner, but thought of 
thunderbolts and mad dogs and earthquakes 
and escaping menageries, all in a flash, and 
hoped it was none of them. Whichever it was, 
it came swooping up from somewhere in the 
darkness and smashed into him at the corner 
as forcibly as if it had been all of them to- 
gether. He grabbed it instinctively to save 
himself, and, with the sky and earth whirling 
round him in a black tangle, pitched vio- 
lently over backwards, and pulled it down on 
top of him. 

He threw it off. They sprang up simul- 
taneously, and it was just light enough for 
him to see it was a man. 

It was, in fact, the foreigner; and he began 
to speak at once. He spoke fluently, fer- 
vently, copiously; and after a brief uncer- 
tainty as to whether he was not abusing him 
in shockingly bad language, Piper made up 
his mind that he was doing his best to 
apologise. Piper couldn’t make out what he 
was saying, being acquainted with no lan- 
guage but his own; his was, however, one of 
those intuitive minds that can find more in 
a wink and a nod and two words than 
another could in an unabridged history 
illustrated with maps. Most astonishing 
powers of perception, Piper had; and he 
knew it. 

“ All right, old chap,” he said, groping for 
his hat, and wiping some of the mud off. 
“Don’t mention it. Only mind where you're 
coming to next time.” 

The foreigner went on chattering volubly ; 
he was quivering and bubbling all over with 
irrepressible eagerness. He clutched Piper 
by the sleeve, looked yearningly into his 
countenance, pointed hastily hither and 
thither, calling and jabbering all the while 
with an agonised entreaty in his tones. It 
was clear he had done apologising and was 
talking of something else—something of 
terrific importance—something awful that 
had lately happened to him, or might be 
expected to happen any minute. Thus much 
Piper grasped in a twinkling, and bent all 
the forces of his powerful intellect to divining 
more. 

“Take it easy,” he said encouragingly. 
“Say it slower. One word at a time.” 

“ Ho-o! Signor—mibeatata lozellio pouf 
pouf—ah! vich mi ralli vee—haha! star- 
shong —starshong—no!—to _ killkillkilli— 
bong yah ! ovatovereodash—odashovichovere 
—catcheelasvono! ” raved the foreigner dis- 
tivetedly—or words to that effect. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 
By A. St. Joun Apcock. 


“Hold on there!" interrupted Piper, a 
sudden light breaking in upon him. “ Hold 
on! You've been robbed? That’sit? I 
know—I know! Some other fellow was 
knocked down and robbed along this same 
road here only a month ago. Which way 
did the blackguards go?” . 

The foreigner answered with all his might. 
He seemed to be grateful for Piper's sym- 
pathy, and was apparently recounting all he 
had suffered and imploring assistance, when 
Piper stopped him again. 

“But while you’re jawing about it here 
they're bolting,” he said briskly. “If you 
want me to help you catch ’em—Which way 
did they go? The confounded ruffians! 
Which way, I say? Did they go that 
way?” 

He pointed down the dark highway ; the 
foreigner nodded bewilderingly, pointed in 
the same direction, and, with a roar of 
acquiescence and tearful joy, instantly eet off 
running. 

Piper did not hesitate. He went after him 
gallantly; he had promised, or as good as 
promised, to see him through his trouble, and 
he took a sort of pride in showing him how 
plucky and generous an Englishman could 


“Poor beggar!’ he reflected as he ran; 
“they've about skinned him, I reckon, from 
the state he’sin. Lucky for him he ran into 
me—not knowing any English—it would 
have taken him hours to make some fellows 
understand what he meant.” 

He came abreast of the foreigner, who 
glanced aside at him gasping a few words 
that might have been of thankfulness or 
inquiry. 

“Save your breath. Don’t talk. Go it,” 
Piper responded curtly. “They've got a 
good start—but we'll have ’em before we're 
done.” 

And they raced on together in grim silence 
except for the squelch aud splash of their 
rapid footfalls down the sloppy road. There 
had been no frost that winter, but any 
amount of rain, and Piper could hear and 
feel big spots of mud and water whirling up 
at every step he took and pattering on his 
back like a hail-storm. 

The foreigner started to say something. 

“ Keep it in,” snapped Piper. ‘Fling out 
your feet and don't talk.’’ 

They tore along as if they were sprinting 
for the championship of the world. Piper’s 
blood was up; over and over again, in fancy, 
he came up with the fugitives, floored one of 
them, put his foot on him to hold him down, 
and grappled savagely with the other one. 

A little way before them a straggling 
street of small houses came in sight, with 
a solitary figure strolling through it. 

“Police!” ejaculated Piper excitedly. 
“Now we shan’t be long! Police! Hi! Man 
been robbed. They’ve bolted off up the road 
here. Come on—come on!” 

He dashed past the policeman without 
slackening speed, jerking him by the arm 
imperatively in. passing. The frenzied 
enthusiasm of Piper was infectious; the 
policeman caught it immediately and rushed 
on with them. 

“ How many?” he demanded. 

The foreigner chattered unintelligibly, and 
with a strange air of exasperation and amaze- 
ment. 

“He said two,” panted Piper. ‘“ We've 
chased ’em nearly two miles. We must be 
close on them now.” 

The policeman saved his breath; being 
fresh and full of zeal, he threw out his chest 
and headed them off in grand style. 


The foreigner kept wringing his hands 
hopelessly ; now and then he broke into 
confused ravings, yet all the while he ran 
and ran as if he went by machinery and had 
been overwound. Piper could scarcely keep 
pace with him. 

“Sure they came this way?” called the 
policeman over his shoulder. 

“Certain. He pointed this way,” shouted 
Piper. “Stick to it.” 

The policeman put on another spurt; 
visions of promotion, presentation watches, 
and all sorts of glory were goading him on. 

Presently a tramping noise grew out of the 
darkness; 8 man was approaching on horse- 
back. He started and stared wonderingly as 
the policeman flashed past him. 

“ Hi—you, sir!” roared Piper, without 
stopping. ‘“ Footpads. Man robbed—nearly 
murdered. They're only a little way ahead. 
Ride ’em down.” 

The man turned his horse in an instant, 
and hurried it with whip and spur, swept 
past all three of them like the wind, shot 
away in front, and was gone beyond sight and 
hearing in no time. 

They raced in his track with renewed 
energy. 

Another half-mile brought them into the 
glimmering main street of a fair-sized village, 
and here the policeman stopped short, reeled 
aside, and hung on to some railings. 

“No go!” he gasped. ‘I'm done up.” 

“Come on,” urged Piper desperately, 
pausing beside him. “ We must be just on 
em. He’s a foreigner, and they’ve got every 
penny he has in the world.” 

“T can’t. I’m dead beat,” protested the 
policeman, removing his helmet and simmer- 
ing and steaming like a boiling saucepan with 
the lid off. “I’m winded. Besides, they 
may have sneaked off across the fields be- 
hind us, an’ the more we runs the further 
we'll get from ’em.” 

There was something in that; and Piper 
gave in. 

“ Look here,” he said to the foreigner, who, 
after darting spasmodically a little way in all 
directions, was dancing between them, talk- 
ing to both of them at once, raising his hands 
and his face imploringly, and weeping real 
tears; ‘“‘what’s the good of going on like 
this? We've done our best for you. The 
only thing you can do is to leave it in the 
hands of the police.” 

“If the gen’leman will give me all parti- 
culzrs, I'll make a note of it an’ do all J can,” 
said the policeman. 

He opened his pocket-book and sucked his 
pencil, and listened whilst the foreigner 
talked hard and seemed to be giving him no 
end of important information. 

“ What's he saying, mister?” the officer 
appealed to Piper. “Idon’t know German.” 

“It’s French,’ returned Piper, the 
foreigner chattering on regardless of inter- 
ruption. “I don’t know much of it. He 
keeps telling you what I’ve told you already. 
Why don’t you ask him something ?” 

“What's your name, sir ?’’ demanded the 
officer, bringing the point of his pencil down 
on an open page to show he meant business. 

The foreigner spoke three pages and a 
half without a break. 

“That's not his name,” demurred the 
officer. 
if Put it down, anyway,” Piper advised 

‘im. 

“ But how'm I going to spell it?” 

“I didn’t come here to teach you your 
alphabet,” Piper began irritably. 

“Here!” interposed the policeman, “let 
him come round to the station” 
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“Sta—shong!” shrieked the foreigner, 
ecstatically. “ Yar! Sta—shong!”’ 

He took the policeman’s arm and went 
with him willingly ; but they were no sooner 
inside the police station round the corner 
than he became dissatisfied again, and talked 
worse than ever. 

“TI can’t make him out,” the inspector 
confessed; “looks like a Russian. Slip 
across the road, Smith, and if the divisional 
surgeon hasn't gone to bed, get him to come - 
over. He knows some languages.” 

The policeman went, and the surgeon 
came back with him, and questioned the 
foreigner in his own tongue. 

“He’s an Italian,” he explained to the 
cthers. ‘He says he hasn’t been robbed at 


all. He is in a hurry to catch the last train 
to Kilburn, and wants to know if this is the 
booking-oftice.” 

“ He never told me that,” cried Piper un- 
easily. 

“ Where did you meet him.” 

Piper told them. 

“Then,” said the surgeon, “you must 
have misunderstood him. You've brought 
him three miles out of his way, and he'll get 
no train to Kilburn to-night. I suppose as 
you met him by the railway-station he would 
just have caught it if it hadn’t been for 
you.” 

“He told me quite different,” persisted 
Piper. Everybody, the foreigner in parti- 
cular, was fixing baleful eyes upon him, and 
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he felt anxious to make his escape. “ Never 
let any man ask me to do him a good turn 
again! Let me get out of this. I've had 
enough of it.”” 

“What price me?” interjected the police- 
man. 

© Well, it’s not my fault. And there's that 
chap on horseback—I say: where does this 
main road run to?” 

“Up to Scotland,” snarled the inspector 
sardonically. 

“Oh!” and Piper looked askance at where 
the surgeon was involved in discussion 
with the foreigner. “Then, if you'll excuse 
me, I'll go. It’s no good me waiting, and 
I'd like to get home before he comes 
back!” 
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Wy erzexrnse in Siberia is tame sport 

compared to that of tracking bears to 
their haunts and despatching them. In the 
first place, wolves, unless in packs and 
desperately hungry, are not nearly the terrible 
creatures which some travellers have painted 
them to be. They are extremely cowardly, 
and, as a rule, flee at the approach of man. 
In all parts of Siberia I have made most 
exhaustive inquiries whether the wolves will 
attack the post tarantasses on the high roads, 
andin every case have been met with a nega- 
tive reply. The Siberians despise the wolves, 
their skins are hardly worth the taking ; but, 
on the other. hand, bear-hunting is a noble 
sport. The fur of the animal fetches a good 
price in the markets of Tomsk and Irkutsk, 
while the spice of danger attending the 
capture of Bruin makes the work all the 
more interesting. 

While the wolf haunts the steppes and 
open country, the bear loves the seclusion of 
the trackless forest. The Russians call him 
“Medvey,”” which means, literally, honey- 
seeker. It is his passion for the toothsome 
sweet that often leads him to jis doom, and 
the hunters, knowing this, set their traps ac- 
cordingly. 

It was in the Syansk mountains that I 
had my first experience of bear-hunting. I 
was en route from the Chinese frontier to 
the north, and in the dirty little post station 
where I was drinking tea and eating frozen 
chicken an excited moujik came to me and 
asked me if I would buy a bear-skin. Ever 
on the alert for a bargain, I wanted to see 
the skin, and then this Siberian humorist 
informed me, with a twinkle in his eye, that 
the bear was not yet dead, but that he 
would find it, kill it, and skin it, for me, * all 
for twenty-five roubles, little father.” 

I struck a bargain with him on condition 
that I should have a hand in the sport, and 
at daybreak next morning our little party 
set out. The moujik and his brother, with 
myself and a couple of Jean, hungry-looking 
dogs, made up the party. On leaving the 
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village we had to cut off through the forest. 
The snow was here from six to seven feet deep, 
and we were compelled to put on the snow- 
shoes which we had brought with us. I am 
not an adept at snowshoeing, but I must 
say that every time I went down my com- 
panions hauled me up without a smile on 
their faces, though they had a perfect right 
and plenty of opportunity to laugh. 

Acouple of hours’ hard work of this sort 
took us about three miles, when my bear- 
hunter intimated that we were in the vicinity 
of “ Gospodin Medvey.” He stripped himself 
of his big sheepskin coat and baied his left 
arm to the shoulder. He then took some 
long strips of thick leather which he carried 
in his belt, and began to carefully bind his 
hand and arm round and round until it 
looked like a bloated sausage. Taking a 
bright steel hatchet from his brother, and 
loosening the long hunting-knife in his belt, 
he then bade us keep silent, and, followed by 
his dogs, disappeared into the forest. 

At the end of about five minutes we heard 
the yelping of dogs, and then a shout. My 
companion hastily signalled me to follow 
him, and sccoted off on his brother’s tracks. 
Not being quite clear what was happening, 1 
took off my heavy gloves, got out my revolver, 
and then laboriously followed in the deep 
tracks made by the snowshccs. In a few 
moments I came up with the party, and there 
was my hardy hunter sitting astride a bear, 
which was as dead as the proverbial door-nail, 
but with the blood still gushing frcm a long 
gash in his throat. The moujik was com- 
placently rolling a cigarette, while his brother 
was trying to strike a bit of fire into a tinder- 
box. 

The coolness of the whole business took 
me aback considerably, while I was chagrined 
that I had not been able to get a shot in 
somehow. My hunter, however, affected a 
profound contempt for fire-arms, and in- 
formed me that the “ Siberski’’ method of 
bear-killing was eminently superior to going 
around with guns. 


And this is how it is done. During the 
summer the peasants note the lair of Master 
Bruin, and as carefully as possible keep him 
in that vicinity by liberal supplies of honey. 
They then await the arrival of some one 
willing to purchase the skin, and then go to 
work to get it. 

The Siberian bear is very timid ; he is not 
afraid of one man, but a crowd frightens him 
off, and, as he cannot be followed with any 
speed on snowshoes, the greatest care has to 
be taken. As soon as he is sighted the dogs 
are given a signal and both rush at him. 
Up goes Bruin on bis hind-legs, and while 
one dog rushes in between his legs and catches 
hold of the hair on his stomach, the other 
gets hold of the tail and bites hard. Down 
he gets on all-fours again and lashes around 
vigorously. The dogs are; however, too 
well trained to get in the way of his 
formidable forepaws, but hang on like grim 
death. A few moments of this exhausts the 
bear, and up he gets on his hind-legs again. 
Meanwhile the hunter has been creeping 
nearer and nearer. This is his chance. 
Hastily slipping off his enowshces, he 
springs right into the cmbrace of the bear, at 
the came moment jamming his left arm 
(which is, as I have said, bound round with 
leather) into his open jaw. The bear’s fore- 
legs immediately close around the hunter, 
but the latter like a flash brings his steel 
hatchet up under the left shoulder of the 
bear and severs the terdons. Over goes 
Bruin, and, before he knows exactly what has 
happened, the hunter's knife is deep in his 
throat. 

Dangerous work? Yes; but these simple 
fellows took it all in a very matter-of-fact 
way. They blessed me by all the saints in 
the Greek Calendar when I handed over my 
twenty-five roubles. As my troika galloped 
down the village street that same afterncon 
I caught a glimpse of them, as drunk as only 
vodki drinkers can be, but no doubt with a 
loose eye open for the next man who wanted 
a skin. : 
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Ts are about the easiest things possible 
to keep, and are very interesting in 
captivity. Giant toads particularly make 
very jolly pets, ever so much better than 
many other kinds, notably natterjacks, which 


THE GIANT TOAD. 
By Cecry W. Litxey, F.z.s. 


never seem quite to lose their native nervous- 
ness. When once you get most species to 
feed, it’s all right; all they require is plenty 
of fresh soft water, some earth to squat 
down in, and plenty of flies, worms, cater- 


pillars, ete. They will take wasps and bees 
too. These big ones, though, go in for mice 
and young rats, and often refuse anything 
else; I have one such at the present time, 
and another that will take meal-worms 
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when he is put out on the table, and the 
worms are dropped in front of him, but 
joads want a lot of practice before they get 
quite as tame as this. 

However, this doesn’t give you much real 
information about our friend the giant toad, 
or bufo marinus as he is scientifically classi- 
fied. He is found, as you probably know, in 
South America and the West Indies. Mine 
were sent me from Jamaica, an island that 
owes much to these batrachians, for without 
them the sugar industry would long ago have 
been utterly ruined. 1 don’t mean that bufo 
marinus became a successful sugar cultivator 
himself ; what he did was to assist the sugar 
cultivators by consuming an enormous num- 
ber of the young of the cane rat, which used 
to commit frightful havoc in the sugar plan- 
tations. The inhabitants, unfortunately for 
themselves, introduced as well the mongoose, 
which took to killing small birds and snakes 
instead of rats, finding them naturally an 
easier prey. Jamaicans have repented of 
that action in sackcloth and ashes since, for 
the mongooses (not mongeese) ate the birds 
which kept the insects within bounds, and 
now, since a bird is hardly ever seen in the 
island, the insects multiply freely, and you 
can’t walk through long grass without being 
bitten almost all over by flies and other in- 
sect pests. Jamaicans will be very careful 
about disturbing the balance of nature in the 
future. But that is no reason why you 
shouldn’t introduce a few giant toads into 
your fernery here. They are no trouble to 
send over if you have any kind friends out 
there. I received two the other day in a 
pound biscuit-tin lined with moss; when I 
took them out they croaked mournfully two 
or three times, then proceeded to stretch 
their legs, after three weeks’ confinement, by 
hopping about my table. They croak in a 
most eerie mauner; it startles you tre- 
mendously when you are not expecting it, 
it’s such a mournful, meditative sort of 
“ squawk.” 

They are rather striking-looking creatures 
too, so big that they look like oblong dinner 
plates of.a dirty blotchy yellow colour. But 
they have most exquisitely coloured eyes, 
with an iris of a golden hue. All toads have 
most exquisitely beautiful eyes, one might 
think to counterbalance their undoubted 
ugliness of form. They really are not very 
graceful things; but for stolid aldermanic 
rotundity give me the beautifully coloured 
ceratophrya frog. They are most ridiculously 
fat—just like those jolly circular rolls that 
we eat with our breakfasts. Imagine one 
of those most beautifully coloured with 
emerald green and black and other indescrib- 
able tints, and there you have the “adorned 
ceratophrys.” By the way, this creature is 
perhaps better known as the barking frog, 
although they don’t bark without consider- 
able provocation, and some even will never 
bark at all. Rare mouths those frogs have, 
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to be sure, a really well-developed specimen 
of ceratophrys ornata can swallow a young 
chick or a newly hatched duckling. You'd 
know what mouths they have if you'd ever 
been bitten by one; it’s like getting one’s 
finger nipped in a door. 

As to cases for our toads. One ought to 
have something that can be cleaned out 
without much difficulty, because they. are 
liable to upset the water over the sides of 
their dish. They are not as bad as snakes 
for this, though. The other day I went to 
look at my snakes, and found a python and 
boa occupying a tank together, and the water 
in consequence overflowing on to the gas- 
stove below. 

Well, you’ll have to consider this in your 
cases, and also you must remember that your 
pets are of a retiring nature, and don’t want 
to be stuck in the most unsheltered spot in 
your fernery without any protection from the 
sun. I think a roof of perforated zinc 
answers as well as anything. I have some 
cases made like this, and the top is cut half 
across, one half forming a lid where food, 
etc., can be put in. If one end of the case is 
made to slide, this will much facilitate clean- 
ing. The dimensions of course you can de- 
cide for yourselves; they will depend on the 
number of your pets and the space at your 
command; witha view to the latter, you will 
perhaps find it a good plan to square the 
gardener first. Have your cases wide and 
deep; but you need not go in for height; six 
inches from top to bottom should be plenty 
of room for earth and toads too. 

Just about the time of a shower ig summer 
after drought is the time to see our pets at 
their best. They waddle about and croak, 
and will feed voraciously if they get the chance, 
nothing much found in any toad’s menu 
coming amiss to them, but they prefer mice. 
Many of yon must have seen toads feed at 
some time or other; if you have not, you will 
be much edified. They shoot out their 
tongues, which are fastened in the front 
instead of the back of the mouth, and fairly 
lasso their prey. It is almost instantaneous ; 
a flash, aclick, and a satisfied sort of smile 
is all one gets an impression of. Some giant 
toads will vary their diet with frogs; it 
doesn’t seem quite nice, though, to encourage 
such cannibal-like characteristics in them, 
more especially as it gets them into a bad 
habit of clicking at members of their own kin, 
if those members happen to be smaller than 
themselves. But snakes are the things for 
cannibalism—real genuine cannibalism, I 
mean, from malice aforethought, not by mis- 
take, like those famous boas at the Zoo. The 
latter is common enough with snakes; it 
often occurs at the Gardens, only generally 
with the smaller ones. Both yet hold of 
the same article of food, and neither gives 
way till one is swallowed. 

One day the keeper discovered the tail of a 
rat-snake sticking about six inches out of 


a python’s mouth and rapidly disappearing, 
but by manipulation of the python and 
mechanical suasion on the “ cribo’s ” tail, he 
succeeding in restoring that interesting 
creature to outer air again with no further 
injury than a few scratches, and it at once 
celebrated its release by seizing a rat that 
had been placed in the cage. 

But what I was speaking of, before cribos 
and pythons led me astray, was real and inten- 
tional cannibalism. There is the hamadryad, 
the king cobra so-called, which only feeds on 
members of its own order; and there are 
the coral snakes too, as well as many other 
species which turn cannibals when occasion 
offers. They lost a valuable specimen of the 
Indian river snake and a Persian zameinis 
at the Zoo, both swallowed bya blue racer 
—as old readers of this magazine doubtless 
have heard; and I lost a viperine in this way, 
swallowed by, I should think, the biggest 
lacertine snake ever imported into this 
country. That snake measured considerably 
over five feet, but he was old when I got him 
and never did very well. Frogs, too, are 
shocking cannibals; it’s never safe to leave 
very small species in the same cage with 
larger ones; if you do, you run a great rigk 
of being minus a good many. However, 
cannibalism isn’t the subject of this paper. 

The row these toads can meke when they 
take it into their heads is something 
astonishing. Some friends writing to me from 
one of the West Indian Islands complained 
that they had been kept awake dreadfully by 
the toads in the ponds near the house ; and I 
have known a man become the centre of 
interest in a railway carriage owing to the 
vociferous protests of some toads he had im- 
prisoned in a box. I myself have been made 
particularly uncomfortable by animals and 
birds in a railway carriage several times. 
Once I was bringing home a lot of white 
mice to feed some of my small snakes with, 
and the man from whom they came had 
packed them badly, so they got out on the 
journey, and a rare chase they gave me—but 
I remained in solitary possession of the car- 
riage with my mice at the next station. 1 
caught them all in the end, though, after 
turning over all the seats and grovelling 
about on the floor for some time. Another 
time some sparrows directed general atten- 
tion to my unhappy self by their chirpings, 
and all I could do, of course, was to try to 
look sublimely unconscious, and fail dis- 
mally. 

I’ve known these toads take sparrows oc- 
casionally, by the way; but they don’t seem 
to suit them like mice, so you will find it 
beet to stick to the latter as their staple 

jet. 

I hope you will agree with me now that 
they are not hard to keep; and therefore you 
can’t do better than ask your West Indian and 
South American’ friends to send you some at 
once—the more the merrier. 
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A SMALL POWER BOILER, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The ‘ Boy's Own’ Launch,” “ The * Boy's Own" Locomotice,” ete. 


‘ov can now make the crown of the boiler. 
With your compasses strike a circle 
84 in. in diameter on a piece of copper, as at 
A (fig. 4), describe another circle, 8, 7} in. in 
diameter, and a third, c, 2 in. in diameter. 
With the shears cut round the line a, and 
either drill, or cut out with a cold chisel, the 
space contained in circle c. 
The part between a and 5 must now be 
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flanged over, as in section at p, 50 that the 
finished diameter is not more than 7§ in. 
full. 

This can be done on a template of hard 
wood turned to shape. 

The hole for chimney is then flanged up- 
wards, as at £, until the opening is 24 in. in 
diameter. 

You will have to anneal the metal several 


times during this flanging process to prevent 
it getting too hard; a gas flame or clear fire 
will do for this, and be careful to avoid 
striking the copper with the edge of the 
hammer—keep it as flat as possibleon the 
work, or you will get ugly dents—and do not 
be discouraged if the flange does not look 
right all at once; it is a job that will take 
some time, and cannot be hurried over; in 


fact, such portion of a boiler requires great 
care bestowed on it, so take your time, and do 
not scamp it. 

When you have hammered up true toshape 
and size, place it inside the top of shell and 
temporarily secure it by three small bolts 
and nuts, see that it is perfectly horizontal, 
and then drill the holes for rivets round, 


FIG. 4. 


spacing them § in. apart, as before, and 
rivet up; take out the bolts and put in rivets, 
and also finish off the top of side seam pre- 
viously left open. 

Full-size boilers are rendered steam-tight 
by caulking the seams after riveting up ; this 
is done, not by putting any caulking material 
in between the plates, as is the case in cauik- 
ing a wooden vessel, but by spreading the 
inner edge of the outside plate by striking it 
with a blunt chisel made for the purpose, as 
ata, in fig 5. 

This you can do to your copper plates, but 
for small thin work, like this in hand, it is 
preferable to sweat solder well in along each 
3eam from the inner side. 

Take a small brush and wipe a little 
“killed acid’’ or soldering fluid along the 
seams (inside boiler), and then hold it over 
aclear fire or gas jet until hot enough to 
melt a stick of solder rubbed on, and with a 
solder-iron work it well round the rivet 
heads, and the solder will run like water if 
kept hot enough. If well done there need 
be no fear of any leakage afterwards, and 
the outside appearance of the boiler is not 
spoilt, 

The crown of the fire-box is made in ex- 
actly the same way as the boiler crown (fig. 4), 
but the dimensions are smaller. 


Fig. 5. 


For this strike a circle only 7 in. in dia- 
meter, and turn a flange down all round, 
leaving it only 6 in. across instead of 74 in. 
asin the other. Cut out the centre hole and 
flange it up to same size as before, and it will 
be ready for the flue or uptake. 

Cut a sheet of copper for this 8} in. 
équare, bend it round to form a tube 23 in. 
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in diameter, lap the edge half an inch and 
rivet up as before. 

Then place it inside the opening in furnace 
crown, see that it is perfectly vertical, or at 
right angles, with the crown, and rivet on 
firmly, sweat the solder along this from the 
outside instead of within, as that will, of 
course, be the side the water comes against. 
It is now ready for the inner shell or fire-box. 
If fou look at fig.6 you will see that the 
sides of this fire-box are not parallel with 
the boiler shell; this arrangement causes the 
boiler to steam quicker than it would if they 
were vertical. 

The sheet of copper to form this must be 
cut to a certain shape, which you obtain by 
drawing out the following diagram (fig. 7) on 
paper, which can then be cut out and the 
shape traced round on to the sheet of copper. 

On a line a,B draw the vertical line c, p, 
and parallel to a,B, at 7} in. distance, draw 
the line z,F. On that line mark off 3 in. each 
side of p, c, and on ,B mark off 3} in. 

Join these points by two lines 1, 1 and 2, 2, 
and continue them until they cut through 
the line c, D as at p, and from that point as 


centre with a radius of p 1 and p 2,draw two 
curved lines, as shown. Then, on the inner 


curve, mark off 183 in., draw lines through } 


these points to p and continue them to 
outer curve, enclosing the shaded portion, 
which is the required shape to cut your 
plate to. 

Lap the sides half an inch as in the boiler 
shell, and rivet up, then place the crown in 
and rivet up all round and sweat the solder 
in from the outside in tbis case. 

Two things are now wanted—the founda- 
tion ring, shown in section at a, 4, fig. 6, and 
the fire-door ring, 8, B. 

These are generally castings, but as the 
foundation ring is only small you can make 
it from a strip of brass rod 3 in. wide and 
} in. thick by 233 in. long. Scarf the ends 
4 in., as at c, fig. 6, and after bending it to a 
cirele solder together. 

This is then placed between the outer and 
inner shells, and holes are drilled right 
through for rivets as at a,a; but before this 


301 
is done the fire-door ring must be placed in, 
and for this a casting is necessary if you 
do not wish to alter the shape of the fire-box 
side, otherwise you can make up a door ring 
in same manner as the foundation ring, and 
then flange the side of tire-box out to meet 
it. 

If you use a casting, cut out a pattern in 


Fic. 7. 


wood, smooth well with sand-paper, and 
give it one coat of varnish, and you will get a 
clean casting from it. 

The opening of fire-door is 2 in. x 3 in. 
with the ring § in. wide all round it, and 
tig. 8 shows the shape it should be cut to. 

It will take a piece of wood 14 in. thick, 
2% in. deep by 38 in. wide ; saw out the hole 
first, then round up the face and slant the 
back to the correct angle, and then saw the 
outside edge at a distance of 3 in. all round 
the hole. 

You can get a casting made from this at 
any foundry, and when it is ready drill holes 
at 3 in. centre to centre, and place it in posi- 
tion inside the boiler shell. 

Take a pointed bradawl or long needle and 
centre punch each hole to get the correct 
position for corresponding holes in shell, then 
remove it and drill the holes. 

The fire-box and shell are now ready for 
riveting up together, but before doing so it 


Fic. 8 


is necessary to fasten in some thickening 
piec.s or lugs to screw the fittings into. as the 
boiler plate is not thick enough to tap and 
form a screw thread in, so we must drill 
eight holes half an inch in diameter through 
the shell at the places marked p, F, F, G, H, 
3, k, and L, in tig. 6. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By Reainatp A. R. BENNETT, A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ The Electric Dancing Doli,” “ The Electric Railway,” ete. ete, 


Sr years ago I wrote an article in these 
pages on constructing an Electrical Ma- 
chine of a simple kind, of the ordinary 
frictional type —-that is, of the sort that pro- 
duces the electrical energy by means of a 
glass plate which is rubbed on each side by 
two rubbers of silk or cushions covered with 
silk and tinfoil. The machine thus described 
wes capable of giving sparks an inch in length. 

Since those days the form of machine de- 
scribed has been getting more and more 
scarce, and less and less used, owing to the 
fact that the machines of the “ Intluence ” 
type are becoming more and more used, this 
type of machine being vastly superior in its 
results to the old form, and not being much 
more difficult to manufacture. Moreover, the 
old type possessed many very objectionable fea- 
tures, amongst which may be noted the fact 
that it was necessary to warm all parts so very 
thoroughly and clean them all so very care- 
fully before starting, or else no result, or very 
inferior ones, were obtained with it. The 
new type of Influence machine will work 
in any weather—that is, provided the sup- 
ports and plates are not allowed to become 
downright damp. The machine will also 
pour forth a continuous stream of sparks 
when worked, and much longer ones too than 
those given by the old form of machine. By 
means of Leyden jars attached to the con- 
ductors it is also possible to considerably 
increase both the size of the spark and also 
its thickness. This arrangement is therefore 
convenient when we wish to produce effects 
of a more powerful character, while the fact 
that the machine gives a succession of sparks 
across from one terminal to the other renders 
it suitable for lighting up vacuum tubes, etc., 
and effects usually produced by means of an 
induction coil—amongst which may be 
noted the new “X ray’ photography, and 
other effects produced by means of the X 
ray tube. Farther on I will tell you how t> 
do all this by means of the machine, but let 
us first consider what the principles are 
which underlie its working, roughly described 
here, and filled up more completely when we 
have the machine made, so that we can refer 
to the actual parts. 

The principle of producing electricity by 
induction is illustrated in its simplest form 
by the little instrument known as the 
“Electrophorus,” which most of my electrical 
readers will know. This consists of a cake 
of resin in a metal mould, which is excited 
by rubbing it with a hot flannel, or similar 
substance, and this cake of resin then produces 
the induced electricity on a metal cover— 
formed of a disc of tin or wood covered with 
tinfoil, and provided with a glass handle to 
hold it by. In the Influence machines we have 
a method of producing the same result con- 
tinuously by means of a revolving system 
of metal covers, which each take a charge 
and impart it to a metal conductor on each 
side of the machine, thus producing, instead 
of the comparatively feeble charge of the 
Eleztrophorus, the intensely powerful effects 
of an induction coil. 

The effect is achieved by means of a system 
of “sectors” as they are called, which are 
attached to the opposite sides of two or more 
plates of glass or ebonite, which revolve in 
opposite directions. These sectors are made 
of brass or tinfoil, and at opposite points on 
the surface of the glass there are fixed brass 
combs which collect the electricity and trans- 
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mit it to the conductors, to which they are 
attached. There are no rubbers, as the 
electricity seems to be produced spon- 
taneously on the faces of the sectors, which, 
having received a minute initial charge, this 
is increased till it becomes a considerable 
volume. Small metal brushes are placed on 
arms so as to brush against the sectors and 
neutralise them after they have passed the 
combs, and the action of these brushes very 
probably sets up a slight initial charge in 
the sectors, which is increased as I have 
stated. When once the machine has excited 
itself, a steady stream of sparks issues from 
one conductor knob to that of the other, 
while the machine gives out a kind of hiss 
which is very characteristic, and easily re- 
cognised when once heard. 

The two glass plates are revolved in oppo- 
site directions by means of endless bands 
connecting their axles with two pulley-wheels 
onan axle below them. ‘his latter axle is 
revolved by the operator by means of a 
handle. The axles of these wheels have to 
be mounted, the two holding the glass plates 
in two upright supports, and tbat holding 
the pulley-wheels in the framework, forming 
the base of the whole machine. This 
framework being the best starting-point, we 
had better proceed to construct the machine 
with this portion of its anatomy. 

The framework is best made of mahogany, 
or other hard wood, and measures about 
10 inches by 20 inches. It is mounted on 
four legs of ebonite, which are about 
tf insh in diameter in their thickest part. 
The wood is about 2 inch in thickness, and 
the shortest sides of the frame are 2 inches 
broad by 10 inches long, the longest being 
2 inches broad by 20 inches long. In 
making the frame, the two short ones are to 
go under the ends of the two long ones, the 
ends in both cases being flush, and the outer 
sides and the ends of the top piece are best 
rounded off to give a look of “ finish ” to the 
machine. The ebonite legs are then screwed 
in to the ends of the shortest sides (under 
the top ones) so as to support the whole 
frame. I may here mention that, if you 
cannot make any part of the machine, you 
can get it from Messrs. King, Mendham & 
Co., of Bristol, who make rather a 
speciality of this work. From these 
people you can also get all the parts you 
cannot make besides the easy ones—for 
instance, the glass or ebonite plates, ebonite 
legs for stand or conductors, the brass combs, 
conductors, ete., which will enable you to 
procure those parts which you cannot make, 
and complete the machine for yourself. The 
appearance of the frame is shown in fig. 2. 

In the centre of the longest sides of the 
frame, as just made, have now to be erected 
two supports for the axle of the two glass 
plates. Before doing this, however, we can 
best arrange for the axle of the two pulley- 
wheels which are to drive the plates above 
them. The axle for these wheels is best 
constructed in the following way. A piece 
of hard wood is required 4? inches long, and 
1 inch in diameter. On the two ends of 
this are now fastened the two driving-wheels, 
which are of similar wood, 6 inches in dia- 
meter and } inch thick. On these wheels is 
cut a groove ;+ inch in breadth, and 4 inch deep. 
Now in the centre of each wheel is driven a 
short piece of brass rod to act as a metal axle. 

‘nis is about 1 inch long and } inch in dia- 


meter, but } inch from one end it is cut to 
4 inch in diameter, and the rod is driven so 
far in from the other end tbat half an inch 
projects, of which a quarter of an inch is 
the full size, and a quarter of an inch 
1 in. This latter part enters the support, 
and the extra thickness thus acts as 
a barrier to keep the wheels from shifting 
against the support. ll this, however, only 
refers to the opposite side to that on which is. 
the handle, for on the handle side the rod has 
to be about 4 inches long, of which 3 inches 
Project. Of these 3 inches 2? inches mo 
about } inch in diameter and the remainder 
% inch in diameter. Now the rod is driven 
into the axle at the thickest end till 3 inches 
project, of which } inch is 7 inch and the 
rest § inch in diameter. In both cases it is 


Fig. 1.—WHRELS, AXLE, AND HANDLE. 
D, D, driving-wheels; W, Wooden axle; n, B, brass 
axles at ends of wocden one; H, handle. 


better to file the part that is inserted in the 
wood square, as this gives a far better “ pur- 
chase” for the handle. At the end of this 
piece is turned the screw which fits into the 
end of the handle, which is tapped to receive 
it, the piece to fit it being 4 inch long by 
g inch in diameter. At the top of this is 
fixed the cross bar of the handle, which 
can be 33 inches long by 4 inch broad 
and ; inch thick (of solid braes), and at 
the other end of this croes piece is fixed 
the axle of the handle, which is an iron or 
brass screw about 3 inches long and } inch 
in diameter. This is screwed to the end cf 
the cross piece, and on it turns the wooden 
part of the handle, which is shaped as 
usual, about 3? inch thick in its thickest 
part. The whole—axzle, wheels, and handle 
—are shown in fig. 1. The support for this 


Fic. 2.—PLAN OF FRAME, AXLE, DRrvinc- 
WHEELS, AND HANDLE. 

B, B, binding-screw hold spiral : p, D, driving-wh 
1, L, holes for reception of Leyden-jar hol 
A, axle: 8%, holes tor reception of pillars of c 
ductors; H, handle. 


axle consists of two pieces of brass about 
{inch high and } inch thick, and 1 inch 
broad. They are riveted at the bottoms to 
pieces of brass plate about 2 inches by { inch 
by 4 inch, and these are fixed to the bottoms 
of the side of the frame so that the wheel: 
tevolve easily in the middle thereof, one or 
each side, as shown in fig. 2. 

(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 455. 
(acace | 
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Black to play and mate in five (5) moves. 


This is_ a game between E. Schiffers 
(White) and M. Tschigorin (Black) after 
White’s 24th move. Black continued with 
25, P—Kt 3, but might have given mate in 
five moves, all five moves being checks. 
The solution will appear in our next chess 
column. The game was continued to move 
34, when it was given up asadraw. The 
Russians had a’ game with living persons 
and horses upon a board of about 16,000 
square feet, on June 5 last, at the Velodrome 
of the St. Petersburg Cycling Club, and used 
this game for that purpose ; the two players 


again conducted the movements. The 
moves were : 
King’s Knight opening. 
Wai's. BLacx. 
E. SCHIFFERS. M. TacHiGorix. 
1, P—K4 P—K4 
2. Kt—K B3 P—K B3 (a) 
3. KtxP Q—K2 
4. Kt—K B3 P—Q4 
5. P—Q3 PxP 
6. PxP Q~x P (ch.) 
7. B—K2 Kt—B3 
8. Castles B-Q2 
9. Kt—B3 Q—Kt3 (d) 
10. Kt—K5 Kt x Kt 
11. B—R5 Castles 
12. BxQ PxB 
13. Q—K2 (c) B—Q3 
14. Kt—K4 Kt—B6 (ch.) 
15. Px Kt B xP (ch.) 
16. K—Kt2 B—Ré6 (ch.) 
17. K—R sq. B—K4 
18. K—Kt sq. B—R7 (ch.) 
19. K—R sq. B—K4 
20. Q—K sq. B—Kt5 (ch.) 
21. K—Kt sq. BxBP 
22. Kt—Kt3 Kt—K2 
23. Q—K3 B—B3 
24. QxP 


Nores. 


(a) Better would have been one of the Kts 
to B3, or P—Q3, etc. 

(6) The Q is lost here for two small 
officers, for if after 10, Kt—K5, Q—B4, then 
11, B—Kt4, etc. 

(c) White now plays some inferior moves, 
and Black plays cleverly in 14, Kt—B6 (ch.). 


Solution of No. 451—1, Kt—Q3, 
No. 452.—1, Q—R8, R—R5 (or a, 6, c). 
2, Kt—Kt4, Rx Kt at Kt5 (ord, e, f). 3, P 
—B4, (d) K—B4. 8, Kt xP (ch.), (ce) Rx Kt 
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at R4. 3, Q—B8 (ch.), (f) Kt—B2. 8, Kt 
—Kt7, checkmate. (a) P—B8=Q. 2, Q— 
B6 (ch.), K—B4. 3, K—Q7. (b) Kt—B2. 


2, KtxKt. (c) Kt—Kt3. 2, Q—B6 (ch.). 
If 1, K—B4, 2, K—Q7, P—B6. 8, P—K4 
(ch.), etc. 

No. 453.—1, Q—Kt8, ete.—No. 454.—1, B 
—Kt 4, and Black’s best answers are P—K7, 
Px B, Px P. Q—R5, Qx P or to Q sq., Q or 
P to Kt3,. or R» R, or to K2 or 4, to which 
White replies with B x P (ch.), Kt— Kt5, Q— 
Kt eq., Q—B2, Q—Q3, Rx R (ch.). 
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THE MASHONA RISING, FROM 
THE FIRST WARNING TO THE 
WET SEASON, 1896. 


By an Ex-SerGEANT, M. M. POLIce. 


PART IIT. 


[TE reached the Mazoe Fort, which Is close to the 
celebrated Alice Mine, without adventure, and 
found therea mixed garrison of regulars and volunteers, 
and remained there acouple of days. One night, the 
prisoner was reported to have escafed, though I think 
that greater credit was given to the current idea that 
he had been quietly got rid of. 1 myself incline to 
this, for nothing was in favour of an escape; the man 
was handcuffed and tied securely, watched con- 
tinuously, and it was a clar moonlit night, besides 
which there was a good drop over the parapet which 
enclosed his quarters. 

The next morning, leaving a sufficient garrison in 
the fort, the bulk of the force there, including the guns. 
and our little lot, went off to pay a visit to a very 
strong position, which I will describe later, Suffice it 
to say thut five or six of us left the two 7-pounders and. 
a Maxim trying the range about midday, and started 
for Salisbury with despatches, 

After a day's rest in town, during which those of us 
police who remained were drafted into the new dis- 
amountel force yclept the Salisbury Rifles, a fairly 
strong body of is, mixed as usual. set out to reinforce 
the party at Mazoe. About four miles from the position 
we met a Waggon with an escort bringing in Lieut, 
French, M.I., and one other, wounded. 

When we arrived at the encampment, within enay 
gun range of the stronghold, we heard tales of the 
previous day's fight, which pretty well prepared us for 
what was to come, and when we glanced at the place 
to be stormed we could imagine, thoagh faintly, the 
fatigue we should have to cope with on the morrow. 

The position, at first sight, appeared to be a huge 
kopje some 400 feet in height, studded with caves and 
broken boulders, and pretty steep all the way up. 

On closer inspection we found that what had 
appeared to be one solid kopje from the front turned 
out to be three or four, each overlapping the other and 
forming the foregroun:! of an apparently endless chain 
‘of kopjes, all much the same height, all with similar 
caves aud natural breastworks, the whole forming an 
ideal stronghold for resistance; for, driven back from the 
first, it was but a pace to a perhaps still stronger kopje 
in rear, whilat huge lumps of quartz, etc., affordel 
cover at nearly every step. Add to this good water 
and Plenty of it, aud what could the niggers want 
further. Evidently they required greater security, for 
.we found the mouths of the caves blocked up with 
‘carefully constructed loopholed walls and scliantzes 
or walls of loose rubble and quartz built right across 
all principal approaches. Why they took such trouble 
to erect them we know not, for they never, by any 
chance, remained to defend them, but fled to the caves, 
where we bad to use dynamite. Some of the rebels 
were very good shots, and once, when we were standing 
about on the flat top of @ rock. a volley right in our 
teeth from a position in front soon sent us diving for 
cover where we could find it. 

Well, to make an otherwise tedious story short, we 
burnt several kraals and drove the enemy clean out of 
the front positions, and, as day was drawing to a close, 
we put a last charge of dynamite in a large cave—the 
charge, however, failing somehow to explode--and re- 
turned to camp thoroughly “done” by the climbing, 
and the scorching eun; two of our men woundel, 
and one of our troop severely shaken by a dynamite 
explosion. 

The next day, carly, we set out to complete our 
victory, and break up the hornet’s nest ; but, instead of 
attacking round the flank, as before, we scaled the front, 
and found but little opposition anywhere. The rebels hal 
nearly allcleared out, taking with them, by the way, the 
dynamite which had missed fire ; so all we could do was 
to burn their nests, take away all the grain we could 
find, which was not much, and leave the place, probably 
to be reoecupied before we had been gone 24 hours. 

From this point in the Mashona War the fighting 
was always of the same unsatisfactory quality, viz. 
continual climbing of steep kopjes under a heavy and 
sometimes only tov well-directed fire from rebels con- 
cealed in their caves, burning and looting of their 
meagre kraals, and the bursting of several caves with 
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dynamite without even the consolation of knowing 
how many we killed in that way. 

Persoually speaking, from first to last, excluding the 
Hartley patrol, ] may ray I bave not seen more than 
half-a-dozen of the niggers at one time in any single 
place, though evidence of their presence certainly was 
not Wanting in the shape o bullets, pot-legs. ainger- 
Deer-bettle ballz, melted bulley-beef tins, ctc., ete., 
flying past our cars or overhead, and flattening or 
breaking with a thud against the rocks all rot us, 

After clearing this place of Mnashonas, at. uli events 
for the present, we “ struck" the camp where we had. 
passed such a pleasant time, and rerurued to Swlixbury, 
finding with joy on our arrival that English iettera 
were only awaiting perusal, 

Now for some little time things were very quiet, and 
L returned to police duty, acting as permanent mounted 
orderly to Col. Alderson, and looking forward to the 
biggest patrol to come—namely, Mashungombi's, in 
which it was rumoured over 1,00 fighting men would 

igure. 

‘At length the time came, I again rejoined the 
“Salisbury Rittes,” this time as ecrgeant, Sergeant 
Leljer and Corporals Tannett and Swemmer, also of the 
MALP., being lent to the enme troop, or, rather, com- 
pany ; and, after being photographed behind Salisbury 
kopje, the column proceeded along the main road which: 
leads to Hartley, about twelve miles from which, where 
my old troop liad had its “ scrap,” we struck off across 
the veldt and got on to the :oad leading to Mashan- 
gombi's kraals. 

About four miles from his nearest suburbs we pitched 
camp, and soon after sundown .ent up a couple of 
rockets, These were shortly answered by similar stars 
from Major Jenner's columa, which was to attack from 
an opposite direction, and must have Leen even now at 
the place. In fact, we learnt later that they had already 
had a skirmish and lost a man. 

Soon after the firework display we dropped off to 
sleep, with a hazy idea that we were going to liave some 
real fighting next day. 

First day.—All along the road there were traces of 
fresh cultivation in abundance, in the usuul ime; u'ar 
furrows end trees lopped half-way vp and lying in: si 
over the ground. and three miles on we left the dust 
road, first formed, 1 believe, by Selous, and struck acroes 
a picturesque bit of vley bounded on both sides by 
luxuriant bush, a emall kopje rising up in the centre 
like a fountain in the middie of a garden. 

This proved to be the “driv leading to Mashan- 
gombi's, and prerently we heard arattle of musketry on 
our right fiank, indicating the ecouts’ arrival at his 
front door. He was“ At Hcme!" 

T can't give you all our disposition for attack, for of 
course I simply had to go with my company, and tlat 
mean, we saw very little of any other fractions of the 
force, for the front of attack was very extensive, and 
intervening kopjes soon divided us up into our respcc- 
tive units. 

The usual scramble up the rocks began, and, almort, 
before we knew where we were, we found ourselves 
inside a largish kraal containing a few yelping doge, 
frightened fowl], and monkey nute. The late occupants 
had only just fied, as the smouldering fires in their huts 
bore witness ; but they Jeft no fre arms behind them— 
only a few addled eggs, charms, and little useless odds 
and ends, 

By the columns of smoke rising in different 
directions we now raw that our comrades had had as 
good fortune as ourvelves, and, having fired our kraal, 
we joined the native contingent, who were shouting 
themselves hoarse round a cave just below us. 
Evidently it was occupied, and shots fired slap into it 
were answered by muftied cries which in their turn were 
taken up by the jeers of our “ boys,” whose blood was 
now fully up. 

Presently, a little pickaninny emerged from the cave : 
the poor little fellow was quite blind, with both his 
eyes gouged out, I suppose, to prevent hia returning 
and revealing some entrance. A big Zulu took him up 
in his arms and carried him tack to camp, the baby 
appearing quite content to nestle with hie fat little 
arm round tLe strong man’s neck. 

Our interpreter, MacAndrews, having repeatedly 
ordered those concealed to come out, to Lo purpore. a 
charge of dynamite was inserted, the cave fell in, and 
we went off to look for “ fresh fields and pestures new.” 

In a bit of a valley we captured several very fine 
cattle, and three or four Mashonas were shot down en- 
deavonring to escape: after rushing another line of 
kopjes, where we burnt many kraals, but found very few 
niggers, we obtained, from the summit, a grand view of 
the River Umfuli winding along, blue and unruffied, 
between us and a towering mass of kopjes thicker and 
ateeper even than those we had just climbed. 

Volleys came from these whenever we showed our- 
selves, and in one part where the current rune under a 
mass of conglomerated boulders, the rebels bad actually 
got under the river's original bed and were firing up at 
us from between the rocks. Our “ friendlies,” however, 
who were already creeping down towanis them, unecen, 
soon made short work of those they found there, and 
the “recall” shortly after sounding, we pestpoved our 
attack across the river till next day, and returned to 
camp for the night. 

Second day.—To-dsy {t was our turn to guard the 
camp, 80 I know little of the fighting, The firing was 
incessant apd heavy, as we could hear from where we 
were, and if every shell we heard explode did mucl: 
damage, the enemy must have suffered great loss. 
When the force returned nt sundown, we found the 
casualties were on the increase, 
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—Do you give him 
plenty of good rough san? Change the 
green food frequent!y, and put a little 
glycerine in the fresh soft water daily. 
We haven't much hope of such cases. 


Heapacue (H. I. G.).—As you cannot 
change your mode of life, you must be 
very cautious a8 to what you eat and 
drink, Taken antibilious pill now and 
then, 


Bap Hasrs (J. —Are we not con- 
stantly warning our realers against this 
manhood-sapping habit? We can do no 
more, If boys choose to kill themselves, 
the sin is theirs. We do our dutr. 
Consult your own doctor. The sooner 
the better, tuo. 


Spots on Face. (Harry).—1. Try a lotion 
of vorax and myrrh. using oxide of zine 
ointment also, at nizht. 3. We don't 


know. 
Durep (J. L. F. Of course you were 
“duped,” and el sou right, for not 


consulting arc salar medical man. Read 
reply to J. 

BuLLFINcH. (Petr). — Must be taught 
young. Get Spratt’s mixture. 


Drab Canary (W. Elswick).—We do not 
make post-mort-ms, We sent the body 
in its paper coffin to Dr. Gordon Stables, 
and his children buried it in his ceme- 
tery for pets. The doctor says the bird 

ied of chronic inflammation brought 
‘on by wrong fecling. A canary lives 
on secs, and a little green food, not on 
biscuit-crumb: ani gravy. We appenl 
the epitaph : 


“In life I loved my master well, 
And was his little slavey ; 
Now here I lie—a victim I, 
To biscait-crumbs and gravy.” 


Cararri (G. H. W.).—You don’t tell us 
the symptoms, so we cannot properiy 
advise. If on the lungs, try col-l 
ofl and extract of malt. If nasal, 
snuffing hazeline up the nostrils twice a 
day often has a good effect. Just pour 
about a teaspoonful on the left palm and 
snuff it up. If ravness on the chest, 
well redden it with turpentine poured 
on a very hot piece of flannel. 


a copy of the 
* price 34. 


Pickoxa (7. G. Wo.—l. See advt, 
column of “Exchange and Mart.” We 
cannot give private wiiresses, 2. The 


bizger the better, say, 3 ft. by 18 inches 


Ruptores (J.0°C.).—By all means see a 
medical man, and get a suitable truss, 


t can hardly beat 
we should give 


lots of milk. 


Brut (Belts).—Don't, in your case. wear a 
belt. It will injure you internally, 


Scrorox, Rovat Navy (J. W. 8.).—You must be 
fully qualified first. Write to Secretary of Admi- 
ralty, Whitehall, and he will send all information. 

Caravan (E, G.).—1, Dr. Gordon Stables hopes to 
visit “ ould Oirland,” as he “dearly loves tke Irish. 
His grandmother was a Stapleton of Dublin.” The 
difficulty les in getting so large a caravan over the 
water. 2, Your measurements are good. 

Ragsrte’ Foop (Jimbo).—Study the scale of diet 
given in these columns some weeks ago. 

NERVoUSNeSs (Anxious).—A mere quack, You do 
not tell us your habits of life, bad and good, so we 
cannot advise. . 


Usxper a Doctor (Kuess, Aberdeen).—Stick to your 
doctor. If you do not give up evil habits, however, 
they will kill you. 


Pimpcrs (W. D.).—It is not an ordinary case, but 
points to something worse. Consult a doctor. 


Cat Bap (Belfast).—There {s nothing for it but 
keeping in at night, feeding extra well, and giving 
‘meat, fish, and cream. 


ARcHIK.—Santa Claus is the colloquial name of St. 
Nicholas, who was a German mint and not a 
Spanish one. He was the patron saint of boys. as 
St. Catherine was of girls. 
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REAPING THE 
WHIRLWIND: 


A TALE OF THE 
MORMON BORDER. 


By Joun Dawtrey, 
Author of ‘A River of Fire,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER IV.—A DAY OF 
EXCITEMENT. 


Te night passed off with- 

out further adventure. 
Now that the friendly light 
protected them from sur- 
prise the besieged took it in 
tarns to sleep at their posts, 
and in spite of his excite- 
ment Harry slept well, for 
his day had been long and 
arduous. 

In the centre of the grove 
two men (relieved at inter- 
vals) were kept digging 
away with their knives at 
the source of the dried-up 
spring, and before the 
scorching sun again rose 
they had reached water, 
which, albeit somewhat 
scanty in quantity for so 
many, and muddy in 
quality, was a great im- 

rovement on “ chewing the 
ullet.”” 

With the rising of the sun 
the firing recommenced, 
though in a much more 
desultory fashion than on 
the previous day, for the 
Indians were getting more 
careful of their ammunition. 

So, too, the forenoon 
passed away. One of the 
killed horses was cut up 
for breakfast, and its steaks 
broiled over a fire carefully 
lighted in the most sheltered 
part of the butte. They 
were certainly tough, but 
Western men’s teeth are 
strong, and there was very 
little grumbling on that 
score. Time had seemed 
short enough the day before, 
in the first excitement of 
the siege, and with the con- 


stant rolling fire girdling 
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them around, with the possibility of a 
rush always present to keep their nerves 
on the stretch. But now that the novelty 
had worn off, and their foes appeared 
almost to have gone to sleep, it really 
seemed a trifle dull lying there through 
the baking morning with nothing to do 
but to speculate which side the next lazy 
puff of white smoke would come from. 

A little before noon, however, a new 
sight appeared on the dusty plains—a body 
of horsemen showing themselves in the 
far distance, moving towards the Indian 
headquarters. For an instant the hope 
flashed through some of the weary 
watchers that this might be a party of 
U.S. cavalry, but there was no excite- 
ment manifested by the circle of picquets 
round them, and it soon grew evident that 
the new-comers were foes. 

As they drew nearer it was seen that 
the horsemen were driving a small herd 
of cattle before them. Some of the be- 
sieged were inclined to treat the matter 
in a half-jocular vein, expressing a wish 
that the Apaches would swop some of the 
cattle for one or two of the “old hosses,” 
but on the whole the incident was dis- 
quieting, as intimating that the Indians 
had no idea of raising the siege. 

There was a considerable amount of 
commotion in the camp of the redskins 
after this arrival, which was put down to 
butchering operations, and watched with 
some attention for a while, but interest in 
a feast you are not going to share does 
not last long, and our friends were soon 
dozing and chatting as before. Had it 
been possible to make out details, it might 
have been different, but as the camp was 
some fifteen or sixteen hundred yards 
away this was manifestly impossible. 
The line of picquets was about five hundred 
yards from the butte, and dismcunted so 
as to take advantage of the slightest in- 
equality of the ground. Their horses 
were with the main body, and looking at 
the “thin red line,’ dotted here and there 
round the grove, there seemed little to 
prevent the whites from riding out ia a 
body and getting well away with a mile 
start. But had they tried it, they would 
have been riddled before they could reach 
the investing line. Such is the power of 
modern weapons. 

The excitement caused by the Indian 
reinforcement had quite passed away, 
and Harry was again half-dozing, when 
he was roused suddenly by the sound of 
Dave's voice raised in a short sharp 
ejaculation. Ina moment he was wide 
awake, and by the side of the backwoods- 
man, who was shading his eyes with his 
hand and gazing earnestly in the direction 
of the Indian camp. 

“Harry, lad,” he exclaimed, “your 
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eyes are younger than mine—what are 
them Reds doing?” 

Harry looked eagerly in the direction 
indicated by the outstretched finger. 
For a time he could make out little, for 
fifteen hundred yards isa long way for 
eyes, however young, to pick up details, 
especially when the heat waves are danc- 
ing over the hot ground as they do over 
a gas-light. 

Even when his eyes began to pick out 
figures he could hardly believe them, for 
a body of men seemed to be advancing on 
the grove in a dense mass, and at a slow 
pace, both things utterly opposed to the 
whole spirit of Indian warfare. Presently, 
too, he caught sight of tossing horns 
among the dust-cloud which was begin- 
ning to envelop the mass, and communi- 
cated that fact to Dave. 

“I thought so,’ muttered the latter ; 
“they’re driving the cattle before them. 
What snake tricks are they up to now? 
Run, Harry, run round the Sutte, and 
send two out of every three men here; 
leave every third man to watch. You 
understand ? Quick, lad!" 

You may well guess that Harry needed 
no bidding to make him hasten, andin a 
very few minutes he was back among the 
little group who had gathered to the 
leader’s summons. Short, however, as 
was the time, it had wrought a great 
change in thescene. The advancing host 
had nearly reached the investing line, and 
were plainly in view. 

A score or s0 of cattle were being slowly 
driven on by about five times their number 
of mounted Indians. The poor beasts 
seemed to be bearing burdens of some 

ind on their backs, though the exact 
nature of these could not yet be made out ; 
one thing was certain, they were not 
riders, being too bulky and shapeless. At 
about six hundred yards from the grove 
the whole body halted, and a number of 
the Apaches dismounted and busied them- 
selves in some way among the cattle, but 
what they were doing the besieged could 
not make out. 

A quiet group it was that clustered 
round Dave Butler, a group of pale set 
faces, of men who knew that the time was 
come to show themselves worthy the 
traditions of their race and die with their 
faces to the foe, for small indeed was the 
chance of any one of them being alive in 
ten minutes’ space. What the dusky 
fiends facing them were about to do, no 
one could clearly tell, but it was plainly 
evident that an attack in some form was 
intended, and if it were only resolutely 
pushed home the result was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Not a word had as yet been spoken 
among the little body, for Dave, leaning 

(To be continued.) 


against the trunk ofa great copper beech, 
was steadily watching the foe, and no one 
cared to disturb him. As he stood there, 
the nails of his left hand absently scraping 
the lichen from the bark on which the 
elbow rested, one might have thought him 
day-dreaming, had it not been for the keen 
eyes incessantly roving from one object to 
another. The motionless band facing 
them—the thin line of besiegers, now 
drawn together into knots—the open 
ground between the two forces—the trees 
around him—and his own followers—all 
in turn, were scanned and passed over. 

Not @ soul ventured to interrupt him, 
for all knew that Dave was working out 
the problem in his own way, and knew, 
too, that in his judgment lay their sole 
hope, such as it was. At last he seemed 
to have made up his mind, for straighten- 
ing himself he turned to his friends, and for 
the first time a sound issued from his lips. 

“Twelve—thirteen with the boy—” he 
soliloquised—" an unlucky number, but it 
can’t be helped, we can’t spare a single 
one. Now lads! see that every barrel’s 
loaded, every magazine full—keep close 
to me—follow my example in everything 
—let no one fire a shot till Ido—and then 
Keep pulling till his gun's empty—do you 
catch?” : 

A chorus of “yes’s” ran round the 
circle, and after a pause the Major added, 
in a strangely diffdent tone for him: 
“ What game do you think they’re up to ? 
Going to drive the cattle in front and 
attack behind them ?" 

“No. Ifthey’d meant to risk their own 
lives they could have carried the place 
with 9 rush anywhere, as easy without 
the cattleas with them, but they’ve got 
a safer plan than that. Do you see them 
humps on the bullocks’ backs? Them’s 
dried grass mixed with turpentine and 
sich, I guess, an’ they mean to set fire to 
’em and drive the poor beasts into the 
grove. An’ a very good plan it is too," 
added Dave, with the reluctant airof a 
chess-player who admits the beauty of 
his oppohent’s combination. “Now, 
lads,” continued he, as the startled 
exclamations of his comrades died away, 
“ we've just one chanoe——” 

“No use trying to shoot the cattle,” 
interrupted a tall saturnine man, a farmer, 
who had not hitherto spoken. 

“Shoot the cattle!’ said Dave. “ No; 
you might as well pepper an elephant 
with a pea-shooter as try to stop a bull 
with a Winchester bullet. No! our only 
hope is to meet ‘em half way and try to 
break the charge. If we can turn the 
leaders the others ‘ull follow, an’ if we 
can't !—as well be trampled to death as 
roasted. So mind, boys—Look out! Be 
ready! Steady now! They’re coming.” 
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rproe with the boat had been too much 
otcupied in their own adventure to 
heed what had taken place at the landing 
tage; and even had they glanced in that 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvinte Fenn, 
Author of “ ¥doll Guyn,” “ The Silver Cation,” etc. ele, 


CHAPTER XX.—FISHING FOR MEN. 
direction, the distance the swift tide had 
carried the boat up stream would have 
made every movement indistinct. 

But busy moments had passed there, 


A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


for the overseer was a man of action, and 
prom t to take measures for saving the 
ife of the drowning man. For a human 
life was valuable in those early days of 


the American Colonies, especially the life 
of a strong, healthy man who could work 
in the broiling sunshine to win the harvest 
of the rich good soil. 

So as the boat drifted away he gave his 
orders sharply, and the black slaves who 
had stood helplessly staring rushed tothe 
help of their companion, who was hanging 
by the boat-hook, half in the water, afraid 
to stir lest the iron should give way and 
the tide carry him off to where, as he well 
kmew, there were dangers which made his 
lips turn grey with dread. 

The help came just as the poor fellow 
was ready to loose his hold and slip back 
into the river, and in another minute he 
was shivering on the stage. 

“ Take hold of that boat-hook,” cried the 
overseer, speaking with his eyes fixed 
upon one spot, where the water ran eddy- 
ing and forming tiny whirlpools,:and not 
daring to look round for fear of losing 
sight of the place where it seemed to him 
that his white slave had gone down like a 
stone; and this had kept him from 
giving much heed to the proceedings in 
the boat. 

One of the men seized the pole, and 
waited for the next order. 

“ He went down there,” cried the over- 
seer, pointing. “Sound with the pole, 
and try how deep it is.” 

The man obeyed, the pole touching the 
muddy bottom about four feet below the 
surface. 

“That's right; 

Saunders. 

The man started, and then remained 
motionless, gazing piteously at his com- 
panions. 

“Do you hear? Quick,” roared the 
overseer. 

“There big ‘gator, sah—’gator gar, 
sah,” cried the man piteously. 

“Bah! In with you,” cried the over- 
seer fiercely, and ho cracked his whip, 
with the result that the man lowered the 
pole again, and then half slipped, half 
jumped down into the water, which rose 
breast high, and he had to hold on by the 
pole to keep himself from being swept 
away. 

rae the next moment he steadied him- 
self. 

“There, wade out,’’ cried Saunders; 
“quick, before it is too late. Quick, sir; 
do you hear?" 

He cracked his whip loudly as he spoke, 
and the man raised the pole after separ- 
ating his legs to increase his support, as 
he leaned to his left to bear against the 
rushing tide which threatened to sweep 
hin from his feet. Then reaching out he 
thrust down the boat-hook again to get 
another support, before taking a step 
farther from the staging. 

But it was in vain. The water 
deepened so suddenly that as he took the 
step the water rose to his nostrils, and he 
uttered a yell, for the current swept him 
from his feet and he fell over sidewise, 
and the next moment lay as it were upon 
the surface, with only one side of his face 
visible ; but he was not borne away. 

The other blacks, and even tho overseer, 
stared in wonder, for there the man lay, 
with the tide rushing by him, anchored as 
it were in the stream, rising and falling 
gently like a buoy for a few moments 
before beginning to glide with the 
current. 

“Tt's of no use,"’ said the overseer 


jump in,” cried 
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sharply ; ‘‘the hound’s dead before now. 
Clumsy fool! Two of you jump in, and 
one reach out to get hold of Xerxes; we 
must give the fellow up.” 

The men shrank, but they obeyed, 
lowering themselves into the water and 
joining hands, one of them taking hold of 
the end of the staging, while the other 
waded a step or two and reached out, as 
he clung to his fellow’s extended hand, till 
he was just able to get hold of the cotton 
jacket. 

That was sufficient: the black was 
drawn a, trifle shoreward, and then came 
more and more, as if dragging with him 
whatever it was that had anchored him to 
the bottom. 

That mystery was soon explained, for 
the pole of the boat-hook, to which the 
poor fellow clung, appeared level with the 
surface, and as the drag was increased, 
more and more of the pole appeared, till 
all three were close up to the piles, after 
which first one and then another climbed 
out to drag at the long stout staff, till to 
the surprise of all they found that what it 
was hitched into was the clothes of Humpy 
Dec, who had lain nearly where he had 
sunk, anchored by the weight of his irons, 
in some hole where the pressure of the 
current was not so great as at the surface. 

In another minute the heavy figure had 
been hauled upon the platform, to lie 
there apparently dead; while the blacks 
began, after their homely clumsy fashion, 
to try and crush out any tiny spark of life 
which might remain, and kept on rolling 
the heavy body to and fro with all their 
might. 

“It's no good, boys,” said the overseer, 
frowning down at the prisoner. “Keep 
on for a bit, though,” and he turned away 
to watch the coming of the boat, just as 
Pete sat up, looking dazed and strange, 
and Nic rose to his knees, and then pain- 
fully seated himself in his old place. 

“ Better than I thought for,” muttered 
the overseer. ‘One instead of three— 
pull, boys,” he shouted. 

The blacks needed no telling, for they 
were exerting themselves to the utmost, 
and in a few minutes one of the blacks on 
the landing-stage caught the prow with 
the hook, and the boat was drawn along- 
side of the woodwork, the dogs having 
quietly settled themselves in their place 
behind the stern seat ag soon as the two 
half-drowned men had shown signs of 
recovery. 

The overseer scanned the two dripping 
figures hard, uttered a grunt, and turned 
once more to where the blacks were busy 
still with the heavy figure of Humpy Dee, 
which they were rolling, rubbing unmerci- 
fully, with the water trickling between the 
boards, and the sunset light giving a 
poouliarly warm glow to the man’s bronzed 
skin. 

“Well,” cried the overseer; 
quito dead?” 

“No, sah; I t’ink he quite ‘livo,” said 
one of the blacks. 

“Eh? What makes you think that?” 

“Him bit warm, massa—and just now 
him say whuzz, whuzz, when we rub 
um front.” 

“No,” said the overseer; “ impossible. 
He was under the water too long. Here, 
what are you doing ?"” 

The black had laid his ear against the 
patient's breast, but he started up again. 

“Lissum ; hear whever him dead, 


“is he 
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massa. You come, put your head down 
heah, and you hear um go ‘wob, wob,’ 
berry soffly.” 

Saunders bent down and laid his head 
against the man’s bull throat, to keep it 
there for a few moments. 

“No go‘ wob, wob,’ sah?” cried the 
black. “You two and me gib um big 
shake. Um go den.” 

“No, no; let him be,” cried the over- 
seer, and the blacks looked on in perfect 
silence till their tyrant rose slowly to his 
feet, scowling. 

“Clumsy brute,” he said, “ causing all 
this trouble and hindrance. Nearly 
drowned two men. There, two of you 
take him by his head and heels and drop 
him in.” 


“Tie big tone to um head, first, 
massa?" 
“ What!” roared the overseer, so 


sharply that the black jumped to his feet. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“ Make um go to de bottom, sah, and 
neber come up no more.” 

“ Bah | you grinning black idiot. Didn’t 
you tell me he was alive?” 

“Yes, sah ; quite ‘livo, sah.” 

“ Drop him in the boat, then, and hurry 
about it, or we shan’t get up to the farm 
before the tide turns. There, four of you 
take him, and you below there ease him 
down. Don’t let him go overboard again, 
if you want to keep whole skins.” 

The men seized the heavy figure by the 
hands and legs, and bearing it quite to the 
edge lowered it down to the others, room 
being made at the bottom of the boat, 
where it was deposited with about as 
much ceremony os a sack. Then, in 
obedience to another order, the blacks 
descended, and the overseer stepped down 
last, to seat himself with his back to the 
dogs, while the smith and his assistant 
once more took up their guns and their 
places as guards, and the boat was pushed 
off. Four of the blacks seized the oars, the 
boat’s head swung round, and the next 
minute, with but little effort, she was 
gliding rapidly up the muddy stream, one 
of the blacks seating himself with the 

risoners, to thrust out another oar and 
egin to steer. 

t was dangerous work to begin talking, 
but as Nic sat there in silence, with his 
head growing clearer, and gazing com- 
passionately at the prostrate figure, two of 
the prisoners put their heads together, and 
began to talk in a whisper. 

“ Close shave for old Humpy,” said one. 
“Think he’ll come round again ?”” 

“Dunno; but if he does, I'm not going 
to help in any more games about going 
off. This job has made me sick.” 

“He won't want you to; this must 
have pretty well sickened him if he comes 
to.” 

“‘ Mind what you're zaying. That there 
black image is trying to hear every word.” 

“He can't understand. But I say, the 
gaffer didn’t know how it happened, after 
all. Thought it was an accident.” 

“ So it was,” said the other man, with a 
grim smile, “ forold Humpy. Here, Pete, 
old man, how are you now ?” 

Pete looked at the speaker in wonder. 
Then nodded, and said quietly : 

“Bit stiff and achey about the back of 
the neck.” 

“Mind shaking hands, mate?" said 
the man, in a faint whisper. 

“What for?’ aid Pete sourly. 
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“Cause I like what you did, mate. It 
was acting like a man. But we're not 
friends over that other business of splitting 
on us about the salmon.” 

“Better wait a bit, then, my lad,” said 
Pete. ‘It arn’t good to shake hands with 
a man like me.” 

“But I zay it is,” said the other, with 
emphasis. ‘The way you went over- 
board with them heavy irons on, to try 
and zave young master here, sent my 
heart up in my mouth.” 

Nic, who had sat listening moodily to 
the whispered conversation, suddenly 
looked up in & quick, eager way. 
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“Say that again,” he whispered 
huskily. 

“ Zay what agen?” 

“Did Pete Burge jump in to save my 
life?” 

“ Course he did—like a man.” 

“Oh,” gasped Nic, turning to look Pete 
wonderingly in the face. 

“Silence, there!’’ roared the overseer 
savagely. ‘‘Do you think you’ve come 
out here for a holiday, you insolent 
dogs?” 

At the last words the three animals 
behind the speaker took it to themselves, 
and began to bark. 


“Down! Quiet!’ roared the overseer, 
and the barking of the dogs and his loud 
command came echoing back from a wood 
of great overhanging trees, as the boat 
now passed a curve of the river. 

Nic glanced at the overseer, then to 
right and left of him, before letting his 
eyes drop on the swiftly flowing river, to 
try and think out clearly the answers toa 
couple of questions which seemed to be 
buzzing in his brain—Where are we 
going ?—How is this to end? 

But there was no answer. All seemed 
black ahead as the rapidly coming night. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


uy an hour later Count d’Artigas and 
Captain Spade were walking along the 
road, bordered with venerable beeches, that 
separates the right bank of the Neuse from 


By Juues VERNE, 


CHAPTER IIl.—A DOUBLE ABDUCTION. 
for the staff testified to the Count’s gener- 
osity. He was a foreigner of the greatest 
distinction—who could doubt it, if distinction 
is to be measured by generosity ? 


The Landing is effected. 


the establishment of Healthful House. They 
had both taken leave of the Principal, the 
latter declaring himself much honoured by 
their visit, and they thanking him for his 
kind reception. A hundred dollars destined 


Leaving Healthful House by the iron 
gates, halfway up the hill, the Count and 
the Captain walked round the outer wall, 
whose height precluded any attempts to 
scale it. The former was pensive, and ac- 
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cording to custom his companion waited 
until he was addressed. 

Count d’Artigas did not break the silence 
until the moment when, pausing on the 
road, he-was in a position to measure with 
his eye the height of the wall in front of 
Pavilion 17. 

“You had time,” he eaid, “to study the 
premises?” 

“Yes, M. le Comte,” replied the Captain, 
accentuating the title which he gave to the 
stranger. 

“ Nothing has escaped you?” 

“Nothing that is useful to know. On 
account of its position behind this wall the 
pavilion is easy to reach, and if you persist 
in your project——”” 

“T persist, Spade.” 

“ Notwithstanding his mental state?” 

“Notwithstanding that state; and if we 
succeed in carrying him off——” 

“That is my affair. When night comes 
I undertake to get into the park of Healthful 
House and up to Pavilion 17 without being 
seen by anyone.”’ 

‘By the iron gates ?”* 

“No, from this side.” 

“But the wall is on this side, and after 
having got over it, how will you clear it again 
with Roch? If the lunatic shouts, if he 
offers any resistance, if his keeper raises the 
alarm—— ?” 

“Don’t let that disturb you. We have 
only to go in and come out by that door.” 

Captain Spade pointed to a narrow door a 
few steps off, contrived in the wall for the 
use of the people of the house when their 
work brought them to the water's side. 

“By that we shall get into the park. 
We shall not want a ladder,” rejoined the 
Captain. 

“ But that door is closed.” 

“It will be opened.” 

“ But are there no bolts on the inside?” 

“I drew them back during my walk 
behind the trees at the foot of the garden, 
without being observed by the Principal.” 

Count d’Artigas went up to the door and 
said, “ It is locked.” 

“Here is the key,” replied his companion, 
and he presented the key which he had taken 
out of the door after he had freed the bolts 
from their staple. 

“You have done well, Spade,” said the 
Count. “Probably the adventure will not 
present many difficulties. Let us get back to 
the schooner. About eight o’clock, when it 
becomes dark, one of the boats will land you 
with five men——” : 

“Yes, five men. They will be enough in 


case the keeper is troublesome, and we may 
have to get rid of him.” 

“ Get rid of him-———” the Count replied. 
“Very well, if that is absolutely necessary— 
but it would be better to secure this Gaydon 
and take him on board the Ebba. Who 
knows whether he has not already got at a 
part of the secret?” 

“ That is trae.” 

“And then, Roch is accustomed to him; 
and I do not intend anything to be changed 
about him.” 

This reply Count d’Artigas accompanied 
with a smile so significant that the Cap- 
tain could make no mistake about the part 
to be played by the Healthful House employe. 

The plan of this double abduction wasthen 
decided upon, and it appeared to have every 
chance of success, unless, during the two 
hours of daylight that still remained, some 
one perceived that the key was missing from 
the door of the park, and that the bolts were 
drawn. Captain Spade and his men were 
certain of obtaining access to the grounds. 

It must be observed besides, that, with the 
exception of M. Roch, who was under special 
supervision, the other residents in the estab- 
lishment were subject to no measures of 
that kind. They occupied pavilions or 
rooms in the principal building situated in 
the upper part of the park. All this led the 
conspirators to think that Thomas Roch 
and his keeper, Gaydon, being separately 
surprised in Pavilion 17, and unable to offer 
any serious resistance, or even to call for 
help, would be easily made victims of this 
double abduction which Captain Spade was 
about to attempt for the benefit of Count 
d’ Artigas. 

The foreigner and his companion then 
directed their steps towards a little bay 
where one of the Ebba’s boats awaited them. 
The schooner was moored two cable-lengths 
away, with its sails enveloped in their yellow 
covers, and its yards topped according to the 
custom on board pleasure-yachts. No flag 
flew above the taffrail. Only at the mast- 
head there appeared a small red pennant 
which the east breeze, now fallen, scarcely 
fluttered. 

The Count and the Captain entered the boat. 
In 8 few moments four oars had pulled them 
to the schooner, and they had mounted to 
the deck by the side-ladder. 

Count d’Artigas hastened aft to his cabin, 
while Captain Spade went forward to give 
his last orders. 

As he drew near the forecastle he leant 
over the starboard side and his eye sought 
an object floating at some fathoms’ distance. 

It was a small buoy. 

The night was falling slowly. On the left 
bank of the winding river the uncertain out- 
line of Newburn was beginning to fade. The 
houses looked black against the horizon still 
lighted by a ray that edged the clouds in 
the west. .On the other side the sky was 
dark with thick masses of vapour. But it 
did not seem like rain, for these masses were 
hanging high in the sky. “se 

Towards seven o’clock the first lights of 
Newburn glittered in the windows of the 
upper floors of the houses, while the glimmer 
from the. ground floors was reflected in long 
zigzags that scarcely wavered on the waters, 
for the wind had fallen with the night. The 
fishing-boats were coming in slowly to gain 
the coves of the harbour, some striving to 
catch. a last breath in their- sails, others 
pulled by oars, whose strokes, clear and 
rhythmic, were heard from afar. Two 
steamers passed, emitting a stream of sparks 
from their double funnels crowned with black 
smoke, and beating the water with their 
powerful paddles. 

At eight o'clock the Count reappeared 
on deck, accompanied by a man about fifty 
years of age, to whom he said—— 
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“It is time, Serké.” 

“Tl go and tell Spade,” replied Serks. 

The captain joined them. 

“Get ready to start,” said his employer. 

“We are ready.” 

“Be sure that no one is awakened at 
Healthful House, and let none suspect that 
Thomas Roch and his keeper have been 
brought on board the #bba.”” 

“They would not be found, that is more, 
if they were looked for,’’ Serkié added, 
shrugging his shoulders, and laughing good- 
humouredly. 

“ Anyway, it would be better not to arouse 
suspicion,” replicd Count d’Artigas. 

The boat was lowered. Captain Spade 
and five men took their places. Four of 
them laid hold of the oars. ‘The fifth, Mifron- 
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stecp bank. the Ebba could easily have 
put in closcr, and still be in fifteen or twenty 
feet of water; and this would have facili- 
tated the embarkation when the boat would 
come alongside. But if she had not effected 
that maneuvre, it was because the Count 
had his reasons for not giving the order. 

The distance was covered in a few mo- 
ments, the boat having passed without being 
seen. 

The shore was deserted ; solitary also was 
the road outside the beeches of Healthful 
Tlouse park. 

The grappling irons being firmly fixed on 
the bank, Captain Spade and his four men 
landed, leaving the boatswain behind, and 
disappeared under the dark canopy of the 
trees. 


The Abduction, 


dat, the boatswain, who was to steer the boat, 
took his place at the tiller near the Captain. 

“ Good luck, Spade,’ Serké cried, smiling, 
“and be as noiseless as a lover carrying off 
his lady.” 

“ Yes—unless this Gaydon——”” 

“We must have Roch and Gaydon,” said 
D’ Artigas. 

“T understand,” answered the Captain. 

The boat ot clear, and the snailors fol- 
lowed it with their eyes until it was lost in 
the darkness. 

It is to be remarked that while awaiting 
its return the Hbba made no preparations 
for departure. Undoubtedly she had no 
intention of quitting her moorings after the 
abduction. And in truth, how could she 
gain the open sea? There was not a breath 
of wind, and in half an hour the tide would 
be felt for several miles up the river. 

Moored at two cables-length from the 


When they reached the wall of the park 
the Captain stopped, and his men drew up 
on each side of the door. After the precan- 
tions he had taken he would have only to 
put the key in the lock and push the door, 
provided that none of the servants of the 
establishmenf, seeing it not locked as usual, 
had bolted it on the inside. 

In that case the abduction would have 
been difficult, even admitting the possibility 
of sealing the wall. 

In the first place the Captain put his ear 
to the keyhole. 

There was no noise of footsteps in the 
grounds, no one going in or out of Pavilion 
17. Not a leaf stirred on the branches of the 
beeches that screened the road. All around 
was the silence of the open country on & 
breczeless night. 

Spade drew the key from his pocket and 
slipped it into the loek ; the latch was lifted, 
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and with a gentle push the door opened in- 
wards. Everything was in the same state 
as in the afternoon. 

Captain Spade entered the garden, after 
assuring himself that no one was in the 
vicinity of the pavilion, and his men followed 
him. 

The door was not locked, but merely 
closed to: this would enable them to escape 
with all speed on their return. 

In this part, shaded by groups of high 
trees, it was so dark that it would have been 
hard to distinguish the pavilion were it not 
that a bright light was shining from one of 
the windows. 

This, no doubt, was the window of the 
room occupied by Thomas Roch and by his 
attendant, for Gaydon never left the 
patient committed to his care, either day or 
night. Therefore Spade expected to find 
him in the room. 

His four men and he advanced cautiously, 
taking care that no noise of rolling stone or 
breaking branch should reveal their presence. 
In this way they gained the side of the build- 
ing, and reached the door. The light that 
shone through the curtains of the window 
was placed near the door. But if this door 
were fastened, how were they to get into the 
madman’s room? Such was the question 
that Captain Spade was asking himself. As 
he had no key that would open the room door, 
would it not be necessary to break one of the 
window panes, force the fastening of the 
window in a twinkling, burst into the room, 


surprise Gaydon by a sudden attack, and” 


render him incapable of calling for help? 

But such violent measures would be at- 
tended by certain risks. Captain Spade was 
perfectly aware of this, for he was a man 
given rather to cunning than to violence. 
However, he had no choice. The one thing 
essential was to carry off the inventor—Gay- 
don, too, if necessary, in accordance with the 
Count’s instructions—and he must succeed, 
whatever the cost. 

The Captain reached the window, raised 
himself on tiptoe, and through an opening in 
the curtains he was able to examine the room. 

Gaydon was there near his charge, who 
was still labouring under the attack caused 
by the recent visit. This attack required 
special treatment, which the attendant was 
now giving, under the direction of one of the 
doctors of the establishment, whom the Prin- 
cipal had immediately sent to No. 17. 

Manifestly the doctor’s presence could only 
complicate the situation, and render the ab- 
duction more difficult. 

Roch was lying on a sofa, quite dressed. 
At that moment he appeared sufficiently 
calm. The paroxysm was passing off little 
by little, and it would be followed by some 
hours of torpor and drowsiness. 

When Spade raised himself up to the 
window the doctor was about to withdraw, 
and Spade heard him assure Gaydon that 
the night would pass without further alarm, 
and there would be no necessity for him to 
return. 

Then the physician turned towards the 
door, which opened, it will be remembered, 
near the window where the five men were 
waiting. If they had not hidden themselves 
behind the group of trees close to the pavi- 
lion, they would have been seen, not only by 
the doctor, but also by the keeper, who ac- 
companied him. 

Before either of them appeared on the 
steps, Captain Spade made a sign, and his 
companions dispersed, while he crouched 
under the window. 

Fortunately the lamp had been left on 
the table, so the sailors from the Ebba were in 
no danger of being betrayed by a ray of light. 

As he took leave of Gaydon the doctor 
mused on the first step, and said— 

“This iq one of the severest attacks our 
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patient has had! Two or three more 
equally violent, and he will lose the little 
reason he yet retains.” 

“ Well, then,” said Gaydon, ‘why does 
not the Principal forbid him to see visitors ? 
It is a certain Count d’Artigas who had 
heard of his fame, whom our boarder has to 
thank for being as you found him.” 

“T will call the attention of the Principal 
to it,” replied the doctor. 

He then descended the steps, and Gaydon 
walked with him to the end of the side walk, 
leaving the hall door ajar. 

Before the two men had advanced twenty 
steps the Captain rose, and his men joined 
him. 

Ought they not to take advantage of this 
opportunity to enter the room and seize 
Thomas Roch, who was already half asleep, 
and then wait to set upon Gaydon and 
secure him? 

But the keeper would lose no time in re- 
turning, and, missing his charge, he would 
seek him, he would shout, raise an alarm— 
the doctor would run back immediately ; the 
whole staff of Healthful House would be 
astir. The trespassers would not have time 
to reach the lower gate, to get out and lock 
it after them... . 

But Spade had no leisure to reflect on the 
subject. The sound of footsteps on the 
gravel announced that Gaydon was coming 
back to the pavilion. It was better to fall 
upon him, stifle his cries before he could 
give the alarm, make it impossible for him 
to defend himself. ... With four, or even 
five, he would be overpowered immediately. 
That done, the Captain would proceed to 
the capture of the inventor under the most 
favourable conditions, for the unfortunate 
man would not know what was happening. 

Meanwhile Gaydon appeared from behind 
the trees, and was advancing towards the 
steps. But the moment he put his foot on 
the first step the four men flung themselves 
upon him, stretched him on the ground 
without giving him the chance of uttering 
a cry, gagged him with a handkerchief, 
covered his eyes with a bandage, and bound 
his arms and legs so tightly that he was as 
helpless as a corpse. 

Two of the sailors remained at his side 
while Captain Spade and the others pro- 
ceeded into the room. 

It was just as the Captain conjectured. 
Roch was in such a state that the noise had 
not roused him from his torpor. As he lay 
on the sofa with his eyes closed, were it not 
for his heavy breathing he might have been 
thought dead. It was not necessary either 
to bind him or to gag him. Two men 
merely lifted him up, one by the head and the 
other by the feet, and they started for the boat. 

All this was effected instantaneously. 

Then Captain Spade left the room last, 
after he had carefully put out the light and 
shut the door. By this means there was 
reason to suppose that the capture would not 
be discovered before the morrow, or at 
soonest in the early hours of the morning. 

The same manceuvre was repeated for the 
transport of Gaydon, which was performed 
without difficulty. The two other men lifted 
him up, and walking down the garden they 
reached the outer wall. 

That part of the park, always unfrequented, 
was in profound darkness. They could not 
even see on the hillside the lights of the 
buildings and other pavilions of Healthful 
House. 

Having gained the door, Spade had only 
to open it. 

The men carrying Gaydon passed out first. 
Roch went second in the arms of the other 
two. Then Captain Spade followed and 
locked the door with the key, which he in- 
tended throwing into the depths of the Neuse 
80 soon as he reached the ship’s boat. 


There was no one on the road, no one on 
the bank! 

Twenty steps brought them to Effrondat, 
who awaited them seated against the slope. 
Roch and Gaydon were placed in the stern 
of the boat, and the Captain and his men 
immediately took their places. 

“ Let go the grapnel, quick,” the Captain 
cried to the boatswain. 

The latter obeyed the order, and, slipping 
down the bank, he entered the boat in his 
turn. 

The four oars struck the water, and the 
boat shot out towards the schooner. A light 
at the foremast indicated its moorings, and 
twenty minutes before she had swung to her 
anchors at the flow of the tide. 

Two minutes later the boat was alongside 
the Ebba. 

D’Artigas was leanirig over the side near 
the ladder. 

“Is it done, Spade?” he asked. 

“It is done.” 

“Both?” 

“ Both—the keeper and the kept!” 

“No one suspects at Healthful House ? ” 

“No one!” 

It was not likely that Gaydon, with his eyes 
and ears tied up, could recognise the voices 
of Count d’Artigas and Captain Spade. 

One thing he might have observed. 
Neither Roch nor he was hoisted on board 
the schooner at once. There was some 
grinding against the side, and half an hour 
passed before Gaydon, who had never lost 
his presence of mind, felt himself seized 
anew, lifted, and then lowered to the bottom 
of the hold. 

The capture being accomplished, the Ebba 
had only to quit her moorings, descend the 
estuary again, make for Pamlico Sound, and 
gain the open sea. Yet there was no sign on 
board of the preparations usual when a ship 
is getting under sail. 

Was it not dangerous, however, to remain 
in that place after the double seizure per- 
formed in the night ? Had the Count so safely 
hidden his prisoners that they could not be 
discovered should the Ebba, whose proximity 
to Healthful House was suspicious, receive 
@ visit from the police? 

An hour after the boat’s return the crew 
were in their hammocks, except the men of 
the watch in the prow, and Count d’Artigas, 
Serké, Captain Spade in their cabins—all slept 
on board the schooner, which lay motionless 
on the tranquil waters of the Neuse. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Mustrated by SIDNEY H. Sime.) 


CHAPTER XX.—HOW FRASER FOUNDED THE CRICKET CLUB. 


N“@ in the whole history of Hanover 
House had there been such a breaking- 


up day as that memorable Friday which 
followed the events recorded in the previous 


the rest of the silver had been deposited, and 
so it remained undiscovered. 

As the time went on Brewer determined to 
return to his old haunts, and formed the 


“The boys cheered and carried us round the playground. 


chapter. All thought of work was out of the 
question. Fraser, Mobsley, and I were, of 
course, regarded as heroes by all our 
compani6ns; in fact, in Stockingham itself 
we became the men of the hour. 

So much fuss was made over us that long 
before the day was out we were heartily sick 
of the very mention of the robbery. The 
boys cheered and carried us round the play- 
ground on their shoulders: the magistrate 
before whom we had to give evidence con- 
gratulated us on our conduct : the police inspec- 
tor patted us on the shoulder: and a repre- 
sentative of the ‘“ Stockingham Observer ” 
interviewed us, and made nearly a whole 
column of “copy” out of our bashful state- 
ments regarding the previous evening's 
exploits. , 

At the police-court, and also later on at 
the assizes (where we again appeared as 
witnesses), we learnt the whole story of the 
crime. The policeman’s conjecture proved 
correct: the stranger was “ Soapy Sam,” a 
notorious housebreaker ; and what surprised 
us still more, Brewer was recognised as a 
confederate of the former. Our old enemy, 
whose real name was Rapson, had been 
obliged to “lielow ” fora time, and by means 
of a forged character had succeeded in getting 
his situation with Mr. Greenaway. 

It was “ Soapy Sam” who broke into Sir 
John Aberton’s mansion, and being unable 
at the time to dispose of the plunder, Brewer 
had helped him to conceal it by burying it 
inside our shrubbery. “Sam” was not 
altogether pleased with the hiding-place, and 
it was when looking for a better, that he had 
appeared to us in the loft. He it was whom 
I encountered on the fifth of November, when 
he must have been paying the shrubbery a 
visit to make sure that the treasure was still 
safe. 

Though we three had dug in several places, 
we had failed to light on the exact spot where 


project of robbing old Greenaway of the many 
valuables which his house contained. “ Soapy 
Sam’? was to assist, and at 
the same time the buried plate 
was to be removed, and con- 
veyed to London. 

Bowden’s random remark 
about stealing a silver cup had 
been rather a shock to Brewer; 
he determined to carry out his 
project at once, and hence the 
advertisement in the Agony 
column of the“ Observer.”” How 
the affair terminated the reader 
has been already informed. 
The robbers, I may remark, 
were each sentenced to a long 
term of penal servitude. 

As regards the matter of our 
finding and attempting to sell 
the silver cup, this was soon 
explained, and we were let off 
with a very gentle reprimand 
for not having disclosed the 
natare of our find. The only 
thing in connection with this 
part of the business which was 
not cleared up immediately 
was the anonymous letter re- 
ceived by the police. Mr. Med- 
lar must have had his sus- 
picions, and these were con- 
firmed by the fact that Hannah 
had seen the two boys returning 
from the post. We heard no- 
thing of this at the time; but 
neither Bowden nor Simpson 
returned to the school after 
the Christmas holidays ; and it 
was well for them that they did not, for when 
the story of their treachery was made known, 
it roused such a feeling of indignation against 
them, that had they been there in the flesh 
they would probably have been forced to run 


the gauntlet under still sterner conditions 
than on the previous occasion. 

But the tale of our triumph is not yet 
ended: in fact, by far the most important 
part of it still remains to be told. 

On Friday afternoon Fraser, Mobsley, and 
I were with Mr. Medlar in the study, when 
Mr. Greenaway was announced. The old 
gentleman came in, twirling his big hat in 
his usual fussy manner. 

“Thope, sir, that I am not intruding on 
your time,” he began, “but after what has 
happened I really felt——” Hestopped short : 
glancing round the room his eye had lighted 
on a little glass case containing some}shells 
and fossils, which stood close by on a side 
table. He bent down over it, and then raised 
his hands, exclaiming: 

“ Goodness me! this must be the Amphi- 
therium ...I’d no idea you were a col- 
lector, sir.” 

“I have never had much time for geo- 
logical work,” replied Mr. Medlar; ‘ but 
being once in the Stonestield neighbourhood, 
I had the good fortune to find this specimen 
in the oolitic slate. I am aware that but 
few examples have been found, but I believe 
the number is quite sufficient to demonstrate 
the existence of a mammiferous quadruped 
at the same time as the Belemites, Bupestres, 
and Pleiosaurs of this early paleontological 
period. I am not aware whether the autho- 
‘rities are yet agreed in regarding the animal 
asa marsupial or as an insectivorous pla- 
cental.” 

“ My dear sir,” spluttered Mr. Greenaway, 


“Mr. Greenaway was announced." 


“itisa to meet you. Dear me!— 
T’'d no ides of this. We must see more of cach 
other. You are most fortunate in possessing 
such a good specimen of the Amphitherium. 
T’ve tried for a long time to get one for my 
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collection, but have been unable to do 
50.” 


“Then allow me to offer you this one,” 
answered Mr. Medlar. “ If you will accept it, 
Ishall ...” 

“Oh, no!” interrupted the visitor; “do 
you really mean it? This is really most 
kind of you, most generous; we must 
really see more of each other in the future. 


“A state of great excitement.” 


If ever I can be of any service to you... . 
Ah, that reminds me: I want a word with 
these young gentlemen.” 

“Hawk-eye,” ‘ Chingachgook,” and myself 
had up to the present been merely astonished 
spectators of this burying of the hatchet: 
now we found ourselves called upon to take 
part in the ceremony. 

“Tam really at a loss to express my sense 
of gratitude for what you did last night,” 
continued the speaker, turning towards us. 
“Really, if it had not been for your gallant 
conduct, in attacking those infamous scoun- 
drels, 1 believe they would have murdered 
me in cold blood. I want to know in what 
manner I can show my appreciation of your 
conduct. If you will make some suggestion, 
I shall be most grateful. 

We stared at each other in silence; then 
cuddenly Fraser's face brightened. 

“Please, sir,” he began, “there is one 
thing we should like you to do.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“We should be glad if you'd take back 
Dick Adams. He’s very hard up, sir, and 
he’d be very thankful to get the. place 
again.” 28 

“So he shall,” answered Mr. Greenaway. 
“TN send for him at once, but I want to 
know what I can do for you. Come, speak 
out, my boy, don't be afraid.” 

“Well, there’s one thing we should like, if 
it’s not asking too much,” continued Fraser. 
“We should be very much obliged if you'd 
lend us your field to play cricket in some- 
times.” 

“Capital!” cried the old gentleman; 
“you shall have it all the year round. 
Mr. Medlar,”’ he continued, seeing that the 
headmaster was about to interpose some 
remark —“ you must really permit me 
to place my field at the disposal of your 
boys. I beg you to grant me this as 
efavour ... What’s that you say ...? 
Rent...? My dear sir, don’t mention it: if 
you refer to the subject again, I shall really 
be offended.” 
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Half an hour later we had retired upstairs to 
commence packing, when Miss Trigg rushed 
into the room in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

“ Quick, you three boys ...! wash your 
hands, brush your hair, put on clean collars, 
and your Sunday coats. Sir John Aberton 
has called, and wants to see you.” 

I had never spoken to a live baronet 
before, and half 
expected to sec 
somebody in 
armour, instead 
of the jolly, red- 
faced gentleman 
who stood laugh- 
ing and talking to 
Mr. Medlar when 
we entered the 
drawing-room. 
Sir John was 
highly pleased at 
the discovery of 
his plate. He 
questioned us as 
to every detail 
connected with 
the robbery, and 
at the conclusion 
of the story shook 
hands with us 
all round, pro 
nounced us“ three 
bricks,” and in- 
vited us to come 
and see him at 
Vanston Hall. 

“And now 
there’s one thing 
we haven’tspoken 
about,” he re- 
marked. ‘TI feel very much indebted to you 
boys. If it hadn't been for you, I should 
probably never have seen any of my silver 
again. Now the question is, what can I do 
for you in return?” 

We blushed, and 
something about our 
return. 


Mobsley stammered 
not wanting any 


“He stood on his head.” 


“Oh, come!” retorted the baronet ; “if 
you won't tell me, I shall have to take the 
matter into my own hands.” 

Then Fraser once more found his tongue. 

“There’s one thing we should like, sir: 
we're going to start a cricket club next year, 
and perhaps you'd be our President.” 

“I should be delighted,” answered the 
other ; “I’ve always been fond of the game.” 


“Really, Sir John, this fs very kind,” said 
Mr. Medlar. ‘Permit me to observe that 
having your name connected in any way with 
the school is 8 great honour.” 

“Not at all!” returned the visitor. “ Have 
you boys got your outfit yet?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, I shall send it you—bats, 
stumps, practice net, and everything you 
require. No, no thanks, the obligation is all 
on my side, and I’m only too glad to have 
found some way of expressing my gratitude.” 

When we got out into the passage, Fraser 
went over to the stairs, and solemnly stood 
on his head on the bottom step. Then he 
got up and executed a war-dance. 

“Tsay !” he exclaimed, “ we've got it all at 
last! the whole thing: first the field, and 
now all the tools; and I'll bet you Sir John 
will send the best that are made.” 

Tea was just over, when we three were 
sent for again, and there in the hall stood 
Dick Adams ; not the disheartened, dead-beat 
Dick Adams as we had last seen him, but the 
Dick Adams of former times, bright and neat 
as a brass button. 


Fan 


“Actually sang a song.” 


“Hullo, Dick! are you back again al- 
ready?” 

«Yes, sir, thanks to you young gentlemen. 
The master sent me round to give you these, 
and to ask you to accept ’em as a Christmas 
Box.’ As he spoke he handed us three 
envelopes. Mobsley opened his firet. 

“My eye!” he exclaimed. “ It’s a Bank of 
England note—Five pounds !” 

“‘So’s mine!" I gasped. “‘ And so's mine!” 
echoed Fraser. “I say, we ought not to take 
all this money.” 

“Go on!” answered Dick Adams. “I 
only wish I was rich, and I'd give you the 
same, and that wouldn’t be near enough for 
what you've done for me.” 

We promptly fell on Dick, and a moment 
or so later he beat a hasty retreat, wishing us 
a Merry Christmas—a greeting which we as 
heartily returned. 

Up on the third lauding there were great 
doings that night. The place was strewn 
with bits of paper, box cords, and other signs 


of packing up. Everybody made speeches in 
tarn. “Romulus and Remus” forbore to 
quarrel, and “Gentle Spring” came out 
strongly, and actually sang a song. 

The only thing that tended to cast a gloom 
over the proceedings was the thought that 
Fraser was leaving. We each gave him a 
keepsake : the Joneses presented their soap- 
apple, Gale the puzzle matchbox, and 
Spring the wooden idol (whose eye, we dis- 
covered, was not a ruby after all). I had 
nothing better to give than my bent half- 
penny; and Mobeley’s offering was the stone 
that looked like a toe; but “ Hawk-eye” 
assured us he shovld keep them always, to 
remind him of the “ Mohicans.” 

“I wish you weren’t going,” sighed 
Romulus. 

“Yes, so do I,” returned the Scout. 

“Never mind, you fellows will have the 
field next year.” 

« But you won’t be here,” I said bitterly. 

“It doesn’t matter,” answered Fraser. 
“T set my heart on getting o cricket club for 
this place, and now I’ve done it, and I’m 
satisfied!” 


In due time the club was started. Mr. 
Greenaway kept his promise about the field, 
and Sir John Aberton sent us a splendid out- 
fit of cricketing requisites. 
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But the person to whom we owed all this 
had no share in itsenjoyment. Our beloved 
“ Hawk-eye” never took part in asingle game, 
not even when we beat the Grammar School 
Third XI. by three wickets and twenty runs. 
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I thought it hard at the time, but have 
since found that in the big world itself the 
same thing not infrequently happens. 

Some sow, that others may reap. 

(THE END.) 


ETE EE 
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TALES TOLD IN THE SENIOR'S DEN. 


An ‘Orrible Tale! 


OBINSON was offended about some- 
thing—I forget what. He generally is 
offended about something. According to 
Swiggins, who combines a taste for mathe- 
matics with & passion for bananas, Robinson 
sulks for 7:94769 hours in every twelve. 
When sulking, he has a habit of tilting his 
chair forward so that the back legs seem 
attracted to the ceiling; and then with his 
elbows on his knees and his chin on his 
hands he pretends to read. I suppose he 
chooses this position because its discomfort 
prevents his feelings from becoming charit- 
able towards us. Darnley was lying on tha 
hearthrug, which always has a powertu! 
attraction for him ; for myself I could never 
put up with the hardness of it, though I 
grant it looks Arcadian. De Vaudier was 
on the sofa with all the cushions, as his way 
is. Swiggins and I had the armchairs and 
the chimney-piece. Towling had not come 
in; so we fell to talking about him. I think 
it was Darnley who began it by wondering 
where old Towling had got to. This pro- 
duced from Swiggins the remark : 

“What a rum customer he is! You can 
never get anything out of him, and J don’t 
believe he could give a really good laugh to 
save hia skin.” 

The ball once started, we proceeded to 
dissect Towling, and when we were well into 
the subject Towling himself appeared. 

“Just in time,” said Courtenay; ‘we have 
been analysing you, old man.” 

“ Any left?” said Towling ; “it’s a subject 
I take rather an interest in—sort of hobby, 
don’t you know.” 

“There you go,” said I. ‘You're such a 
calm, unmoved old block of wood. Why don’t 
you get excited, or smile, or something?” 

“Smile, eh? I thought you were dis- 
cussing the sublime and beautiful. Hallo! 
Robinson, at zero again ?”’ 

Robinson tried to look unconscious and 
above such things, and tilted his chaira shade 
further. 

“You don’t get off so easily, Towling,” I 
said. “We demand an explanation of that 
serious, unrelaxing countenance of yours, 
and if you look in our eyes you'll see a 
determined expression which means busi- 
ness.”” 

“Well, I don’t mind explaining, since 
you’ve taken the trouble of putting some ex- 
pression in your eyes,” he replied; “but I 
shall have to tell you a story first.” 

“My aunt!” said Swiggins. “Corn in 
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1.—A LOSS OF GRAVITY. 


Egypt! 
boy.” 

“ We must have the lights down first,” said 
Towling, ‘and get some blotting-paper. 
You wouldn’t like to be seen weeping, I 
expect.” 

So we turned down thegas, which so enraged 
Robinson that he tilted his chair still farther, 
and this being too much for the feelings of 
the chair, it jumped backwards in a light 
and airy manner, and hit Darnley on a 
tender part of his shin; while Robinson was 
shot under the table and lost to view. 

“Man overboard!” shouted Swiggins, 
and he dived under the table to. rescue 
Robinson. Darnley and Robinson were both 
furious, and each said the other had done it 
on purpose. Courtenay was told off to sit on 
Darnley ; I, being the heaviest, sat on Robin- 
son, and Towling began his story. 

“ Ages ago,” he said, “in the days when 
people were dragons and fair princesses, and 
toads, and all that sort of thing, when there 
was no rain worth speaking about, and 
plenty of water, when it was lucky to have a 
bloodthirsty stepmother or be a youngest 
son, when one could walk a league at a 
stride and be invisible and live happily ever 
afterwards : in this glorious time there lived 
in one of the regulation castles one of the 
usual sort of kings. I forget his name, 
though I can think of plenty of names that 
were not his. Well, this king had an only 
son, named Adnagu, on whom depended the 
future of the kingdom. This prince from 
his childhood had evinced a remarkable dis- 
position; he was as serious as an old man— 
in fact, he had never been known to smik. 
So soon as he could utter a word his conver- 
sation had been grave and proper. It was 
in vain that they tried to teach him to say 
‘Mummy’ and ‘Poppa’; all he would say 
was ‘Sire’ and ‘My Lady Mother.’ It was 
useless for the queen to jig him about and 
call him her ‘ickle dearie duckie’; he was 
positively shocked. As he grew to manhood 
his disposition remained unaltered. No joke 
had any power to move him. The king was 
in despair; he tried endless remedies for 
me sous disorder, but everything was fruit- 
less. ‘ 

“At last he decided to make a supreme 
effort to cure the strange malady. He 
posted advertisements all over the country, 
offering a huge reward to anyone who should 
make a joke that would cause the prince to 
lose his gravity. The penalty for failure 
was, of course, death. Then all the funny 
men in the kingdom turned up, and they 
were duly executed one by one. The prince 
did his best to save them by asking them to 
explain the funny points in their jokes, but 
it was of no avail; he couldn’t see them. At 
last a small boy appeared, and said he could 
do what His Majesty wished. So the king 
held a grand conclave to which he summoned 
the prince. The small boy appeared and told 
his story. What it was tradition doesn’t 
say, but it was screamingly funny, and when 
he came to the climax the prince burst into 
a hearty laugh, and then, to the wonder and 
alarm of all, rose to the ceiling with such 
rapidity that he made a hole in it. 

“The king was terrified, and sent off in all 
haste for his consulting magicians. Mean- 
while the prince remained on the ceiling, 
smiling pleasantly. When the magicians 
arrived, they set to work to draw figures on 
the floor, boiled various things, put beans in 
pots and drew them out again, and at length 
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Towling for astory! I’m yours,my 


announced that the phenomenon was but 
the fulfilment of the king’s wish ; the prince 
had lost his gravity, and was consequently 
lighter than air. The king was rather 
puzzled, but paid the small boy. 

“ The question now was, how to get the 
prince down, for the }a!ace roof was high. 
They tried ladders, but none would reach. 
The small boy was again to the fore; he 
said he knew a way. In answer to the royal 
command, he said that at school he had 
often thrown penholders at marks in the 
school roof and sometimes hit them, and if 
the king would get a large penholder and 
tie a piece of string on it, he might throw it 
into the prince, so that they could haul him 
down. His Majesty gave that boy a minute 
to get out of the palace. 

“ By this time they had lashed two ladders 
together and managed to reach the prince, 
who descended carefully and not without 
difficulty. He found it necessary to place 
his toes under the rungs of the ladder 
instead of on the top. 

“When at last he reached the floor, so 
relieved was the king that he ran to embrace 
him, whereupon king and prince floated 
together to the ceiling, for the king was a 
small man, and his son’s buoyancy was great 
enough to lift both. Adnagu kept a tight 
hold of his father, and in time both de- 
scended the ladder. The king commanded 
two strong men to hold the prince, until 
some heavily weighted boots should be 
procured to keep him on the floor. 

“ The prince was completely changed ; every 
joke appealed to him now, and especially 
those that were not funny. He was quite an 
ordinary young man. His lightness, how- 
ever, was rather troublesome to deal with. 
When he sat upon a chair, the moment his 
hands loosed it he stood up involuntarily. 
They had to strap him down. The first 
time he got into bed, having naturally taken 
off his boots, he carried the bedclothes to 
the ceiling and had to camp out there for 
the night. Then he tried having the bed- 
clothes fastened to the bedstead, but he was 
uncomfortable, since his body was pressed 
against the sheet above and refused to rest 
on the mattress below. In the end a 
bedstead was fastened upside down on the 
ceiling, and he was able to sleep in comfort. 
Strange to relate, when he burst into tears 
one day, the tears flowed up his forehead, 
and dropped on the ceiling. At last the 
doctors advised him to live upside down 
altogether, since in the ordinary position 
the blood ran to his head. And so all the 
furniture in his rooms was reversed, and he 
lived on the ceiling. 

“But one day he got out of bed, and was 
gazing, head downwards, out of the window, 
when a cat-fight began on the roof. Leaning 
out too far to watch it, he lost his balance 
and fell into the air. His father saw the 
catastrophe from the palace gardens, but 
was powerless to aid him. With agonised 
heart he watched him fade from view. The 
prince was never seen again, though mon- 
strous telescopes were erected to look for 
him on the neighbouring planets. 

“Iam not sure that it is all true, but 
the substance I give to you as it was given 
to me. Does anyone wish to put a 
question?” 

“I should like to know what you had for 
dinner,” said De Vaudier. 


(To be continued.y 


§™= boys seem to be devoid of a con- 
science, others have very little. Ferris 
was one of the latter. 

He would not tell a direct lie; he knew it 
was wrong, and therefore to be avoided—but 
if anyene liked to interpret his statements 
incorrectly, he considered it was no business 
of his to correct their mistakes. 

He was in the last form but one of the 
celebrated High School at Marbury, board- 
ing at a widow's house in the town with half- 
a-dozen other youngsters. Just now life 
had lost all its savour ; he was suffering from 
toothache. 

“T’ve got forty minds to have the wretched 
thing out,” he remarked to his chum, little 
Dawson. “It’s a front tooth, though.” 

“Does it hurt much?” inquired the 
sympathetic youngster. 

“Hurt! I should rather think it did! 
Haven’t you ever had toothache?” 

« No, of course not.” i 

“I wish I had your luck !” groaned Ferris. 

“?Tisn’t luck,” said Dawson; “I’ve a 
charm to prevent it.” 

“A charm? What rot!” 

“No, it isn’t; nurse gave it me. So long as 
I carry it about me I shan’t get toothache.” 

He produced a tooth from his pocket, 
polished like ivory from its long sojourn 
there. Ferris burst out laughing. 

““Who’s been stuffing you with nursery 
nonsense ?” he cried. ‘It’s all humbug.” 

Dawson did not look convinced. 

“I never .get toothache, and you do,” he 
replied. 

“Then lend it me, for pity sake,” said 
Ferris, “and if it cures me I'll believe any- 
thing you like about it.” 

Dawson was loth to give it up, but pity for 
his chum and a bribe of an apple induced 
him to part with his treasure for a week. 

The next day Ferris’s tormentor was more 
painful than ever. Dawson was surprised, 
but suggested that Ferris ha scarcely given 
the talisman a fair trial yet. 

“As if I believed in it!” said Ferris con- 
temptuously. ‘A dentist is the only cure for 
my tooth.” 

‘And it really looked as if the dentist were 
destined to ease him of his pain, for a letter 
came from his aunt that morning (he had no 

nts) to commiserate with him, and en- 
closing five shillings for him to pay for having 
it out. 

“ Aunt’sa brick,” said Ferris, as he showed 
the letter and postal order to Dawson. 

“What's that postscript?” asked Daw- 
son. 

Ferris had missed it; Dawson read it out; 
“P.§.—In exchange for your aunt’s money 
we should like to possess the extracted tooth. 

“Oh, that’s Uncle Jim,” said Ferris ; “he’s 
always making suggestions that nobody 
wants. He saya he’s been a boy himself.” 

“T see; he thinks you’ve made up a story 
about your toothache so as to get five bob, 
and then won’t have it out.” 

“T s’pose so; as if I'd say I had a tooth- 
ache when I hadn't!” 

“ When shall you go to the dentist ?” 

“ After morpixg school, I suppose.” 

“Shall I come with you?” 

“ You can if yon like.” 

“1 will, if you'll give me the tooth,” said 
Dawson. 

“Why, you chump, I’ve got to send it 
home, haven't 1?” ! 

“Oh, yes, I forgot ; I wanted to have an- 

on ” : 


After morning school Dawson was promptly 
on hand to accompary his friend and com- 
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-° A FALSE TOOTH. 
/  ° + By Pavt Brake. 


fort him under the forthcoming operation. 
But to his surprise he saw Ferris running off 
to the cricket field, where there was always 
an hour’s practice before dinner. 

“ Hi, Ferris!” he shouted. ‘Aren’t you 
coming to the dentist’s?” 

“Not a bit of it! It’s all gone,” yelled 
Ferris as he ran on. 

“It’s my tooth did it!” said Dawson to 
himself. ‘Perhaps he'll believe in it next 
time.” 

Dawson believed in it so firmly that he 
persuaded himself that his own teeth were 
beginning to trouble him, and tried to get 
back his talisman from Ferris. But Ferris 
was adamant ; he had hired it for a week, and 
meant to keep it. 

By the next morning Dawson was sure that 
the nerve of his eye-tooth was affected. 
Plucking up his courage, he made a secret 
visit to the dentist's at an hour when he 
knew he would be out. He asked to see the 
assistant, and astonished that young man by 
saying that he wanted a spare tooth, 

‘When he had explained the reason the 
assistant laughed unnecessarily loudly, but, 
being a good-natured sort of fellow, he gave 
the boy half-a-dozen teeth, and in response 
to his earnest appeal promised secrecy. 

Ferris came back from the practice field in 
high spirits. His toothache had completely 
vanished, and he ate a good dinner in com- 
fort for the first time for nearly a week. 

“It’s my tooth that’s done it,” said Daw- 
son. ‘I told you it would.” 

“All right,” assented Ferris; “’twas your 
wonderful tooth.” 

“ What are you going to do with the five 
shillings ?” asked Dawson. It was a most 
uncalled-for question, but Ferris had his 


answer ready. 

“ Keep it, of course, in case the pain comes 
on again.” 

“Oh, I see.” He paused. “But what are 


you going to do about your uncle’s wanting 
to see the tooth ?” 

This was a question to which Ferris had 
not an answer ready. He temporised. 

“ There’s time enough to think about that,” 
he replied. 

There did not appear to be very much 
time. Two days afterwards he received a 
postcard signed “J.” 

“Where is that tooth?” was all it con- 
tained. 

“ What an aggravating chap my uncle is!” 
said Ferris. ‘What's the good of an old tooth 
to him?” 

“ Yes, he is aggravating,” assented Dawson. 
“He must be a very unpleasant kind of 
uncle.” 

“He’s the jolliest man on the earth,” 
retorted Ferris warmly. “Only I wish he 
wouldn’t worry himself so much about me,” 
he added. 

“T think I should serd back the five shil- 
lings,” suggested Dawson. 

“ No you wouldn’t, if you hadn't got them,” 
replied Ferris. 

It was even so; the temptation of a really 
decent pair of leg-guards for two-and-a-penny 
had been too much for Ferris, conscious of 
money in his pocket. He regretted his pur- 
chase now; or, rather, regretted that he 
hadn’t the leg-guards and the money as 
well. 

He was on the hornsof adilemma. It was 
evident that he must send either the money 
or the tooth, and he had neither. 

i Suddenly a happy thought occurred to 


im. ‘ 
“I know!” he exclaimed. “Til send 
them your tooth.” 
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“ Not if I know it,” said Dawson. 

“Why not? Tl give yousixpence for it.” 

“TI wouldn’t sell that tooth for ten shil-- 
lings,” said Dawson. “ But I tell you what 
I will do, if you like. You give me back my 
tooth and sixpence, and I’ll give you another 
tooth.” 

: You've got another ?. Where did you get 
it 

But Dawson was not to be drawn. The 
bargain was struck, and the teeth were 
exchanged. Ferris wrote to his aunt that 
simeday. The letter cost him some trouble. 
It ran as follows : 

“Dear Aunt,—It was very kind of you to 
send me five shillings to have my tooth out. 
I'd had the toothache nearly five days or six, 
and it is very jolly now to be able to eat 
again without pain. I hope you are quite 
well, and Cissy too. With love to all, lam 
your affectionate nephew, Richard Ferris.— 
epmeiies! give the enclosed tooth to Uncle 

im. 

Ferris thought that letter a masterpiece: 
it was all perfectly true, and yet was calcu- 
lated to lull all suspicions as to the actual 
state of affairs. One uneasy thought crossed 
his mind: it was possible that his toothache 
might return ; if it did, he would bein a hole. 
But he must chance that. 

His affectionate aunt’s next letter gave 
him some twinges of conscience. She was 
so sorry for the pain he must have suffered 
in having his tooth extracted, so anxious 
that his masticating powers should not 
suffer, that Ferris decided that he would 
write to her and make a clean breast of it; a 
decision that held good for nearly five 
minutes. The bell summoning him to 
school put all such thoughts out of his head, 
nor did they show themselves in a hurry to 
return. 

Ferris showed his aunt’s letter to Dawson, 
who had the greatest curiosity to know what 
was the reply to Ferris’s Iaboured com- 
position. When he had read it he gave his 
chum a shock. 

“She'll want you to have a false tooth put 
in,” he remarked quietly. 

“ Don’t be an ass,”’said Ferris ; “ how can L. 
when I’ve got every tooth in my head in its 
place?” 

“Yes, that’s awkward,” assented Dawson. 
“You'll have to say that a fresh one has 
grown. Ha-ha!’’ 

Ferris wouldn't listen to such nonsense. 
It wanted a month to the holidays; bafore 
then everyone would have forgotten about his 
tooth, and if awkward questions were asked, 
why, he couldn’t help it. 

At any rate, he thought no more about the 
matter, and it startled him when his aunt, a 
day or so after his return home, asked him 
it he had had any more trouble with his 
teeth. He briefly replied that they were all 
right, and tried to change the subject ; but his 
aunt was anxious to see the gap left by the 
missing tooth. Ferris had nothing for it but 
to pretend he heard his Uncle Jim calling 
him, and to bolt out of the room. 

Uncle Jim had not called him, but catch- 
ing sight of him in the garden he told him 
to come into his room. Ferris felt the un- 
comfortable sensation which portends coming 
trouble. 

“No more toothache, I hope?’ began 
Uncle Jim. Ferris writhed; why must 
everyone feel such an interest in the con- 
tents of his mouth ? 

“That was a famous tooth you sent me,’ 
continued his uncle. “I’ve rarely seen & 
finer. It must have been a wrench for 
you.” 
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Ferris sat silent; he felt that silence was 
golden just now. 

“We must rig you up a false one to take 
its place,” said Uncle Jim. “ Let’s see what 
sort of a hole it’s left.” 

Ferris knew by now that his uncle was 
“taking a rise” out of him. Further 
evasion was useless. 

“There isn’t a hole,” he said sullenly. 

“ What? No gap after the loss of such a 
monster as this ? ”’ asked his uncle, producing 
a four-fanged molar from a drawer. “ This 
was yours, wasn’t it?’ 
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“Yes, it was,” replied Ferris. ‘“I—I— 
bought it from 8 chum.” 

“T wanted to hear you confess it,” said 
Uncle Jim gravely. ‘ Of course, I knew from 
the first that such a tooth as this could never 
have come out of your jaw, but I didn’t want 
your kind aunt to know that you’d been 
deceiving her.” 

“TI didn’t mean to,” burst out Ferris, 
launching forth into a full account of the 
circumstances leading up to his reprehensible 
action. 

Uncle Jim listened to his explanation, and 


gave him a short lecture suited to the occa- 
sion. Ferris p: amendment and 
thought it was all over, but found that he was 
not to be let off so lightly. In spite of his 
protests, he had to make a confession to his 
aunt too, a task he greatly disliked. I am 
almost sorry to say that that tender-hearted 
lady seemed so glad that his molars were still 
complete that she scarcely lectured him at 
all on the heinousness of his conduct. All 
the same, Ferris had had his lesson, and he 
has never forgotten it, 
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A SHADOW SHOW: HOW TO MAKE AND WORK IT 


sHADOW entertainment of the kind I am 
now about to explain is the very thing 
for those boys who, like the Author, take a 
delight in amusing their friends with an 
innocent yet mirth-provoking entertainment ; 
to say nothing of the pleasure to be derived 
from the recreation of constructing the 
show. 

The show, both in the making and in the 
manipulation when finished, will be found a 
very easy, though thoroughly effective one. 
A very slight knowledge of drawing and 
anatomy is required, for the more grotesque 
the figures, animals, etc., the greater the 
fun. 

Fig. 1 represents the fit up, or the show 
from the audience’s point of view. It is sim- 
plya three-fold screen, which you should make 
yourself, as in those to be purchased from 
most furniture shops the folds are too nar- 
row. As shown, the front may be decorated 
by pasting some coloured wall-paper over it, 
which, if the design is good, has a very pleas- 
ing effect. Then a frame of dark-coloured 
paper should be pasted on to this, through 
which your figures and scenes are performed. 
Behind this frame, and at the back of tne 
screen, @ piece of linen or fine calico should 
be evenly and tightly stretched, and fixed with 
glue round the four sides. 

Fig. 2 gives the back view of the screen. A 
being the linen or calico sheet on which 
the snadows are shown. There need not be 
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any particular weight or pressure brought to 
bear.on this screen, so it will not be necessary 
to fix it in any way; and as the lamp for 
illuminating the sheet is securely fixed in its 
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place on the wall behind, there is no danger 
should the screen accidentally move. 
You will observe that there are some thin 
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battens fixed across on. the right and left 
wing of the screen. These help to strengthen, 
and at the same time are very useful to slip 
the figures behind, until their appearance is 
required at a. The scenes may rest against 
the wall at the back under the lamp. 


Fie. 3. 


Fig. 3 is the wooden framework surround- 
ing the sheet, the uprights 4 and 5 having 
vertical and narrow slots in them, into which 
you push your scenes as shown at a. A small 
set piece, as a shrub or gate, as seen on the 


right, is best supported by gluing a small 
block of wood on to it behind, as this keeps it 
in its required position. The figure in the 
centre shows the method of 
moving your figures across. 

Fig. 4 shows the illuminating 
power, which is a paraffin lamp 
fixed and secured in a box, the 
glass chimney coming through a 
hole in the top of the box, over 
which is a circular piece of tin (a) 
to receive the direct heat, and 
supported by a wire bracket fixed 
on to the top of the box. The whole 
of the inside of the box should be 
lined with pieces of tin kept bright. 
These protect the wooden box from 
the heat, and serve also as reflectors 
to increase the light. Two holes 
in the back of this box are placed 
on two stout nails firmly secured 
in the wall, thus making the lamp 
safe. Now the scenes, figures, and 
animals may be cut out from any 
material: if wood, with a fret-saw ; 
or from tin and sheet zinc ; but on 
the whole I would recommend 
cardboard, as it is quicker and 
more easily cut with scissors and 
penknife, and, with care, is just as 
lasting. 

The subjects or stories must be 
left to your own fancy and taste. 
Almost any fairy story, comic incident, pro- 
cessions, ete., canbe shown, avoiding, how- 
ever, any that are very serious; as shadows 


are always more or less ludicrous, and as 
such should be treated. 

Fig. 5 gives a notion forsome scenes. The 
doors and windows should be cut out with a 
sharp and well-pointed penknife; where you 


desire to have diamond-paned windows, as in 
the first and third houses, the work is best 
done by cutting a square hole of the desired 
size, and then stretching and gluing narrow 
pieces of black tape acroas each other. 
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secured, and also to prevent them catching 
into things. To the end of the lower beak, 
which is hidden behind the head, is attached 
avery thin wire, such as that used Jor binding 
up small bouquets, or the thinnest wire u: 

° 


& 
8B 


Fic. 5. 
lowing will gi ii {the kind on mandolines. This wire is now passed 
Peace Ae ee ee sted to our through a cardboard staple which is glued on, 


audience. Fig.6is the broken bridge. ese 
two pieces should be fized one on either side 


ian 
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of your frame. Fig. 7 is the water between 
the bridge. The ends of the water should be 
hidden just behind the bridge pieces, the 
small blocks of wood a keeping che waves in 


position on the bottom of the framec. (See 
Pia. 7. 


fig. 3.) These pieces of wood should be glued 
tothe cardboard. Fig. 8 is three young ducks. 
Fig. 9 the mother duck. Behind each figure 
is glued a small wood block, to which is 
tacked a narrow strip of tin which you hold 
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in your fingers, and by this means you move 
the figures across, taking care to keep them 
the proper distance above the water. The 
mother duck in swimming across loudly 
quacks, opening and closing her beak. This 
is arranged as shown, the lower part of the 


Tic, 9. 
beak being a separate piece, and loosely fixed 


on to the head with a small piece of wire, 
which must be quite ight and just long 
enough to turn down at side of the head, 


lying flat to it. Then over these turned 
ends glue a piece of paper to keep the ends 


thus keeping the wire from the view of the 
audience. The lower end is worked by the 

rs of the other hand—in this case 
the left hand, the right being used to 
move the figures acress. 


Swe 


Fic. 8a and Fig, 94. 


Figs. 8a and 9a give the detail of the block 
of wood, with the tin handle and the card- 
board staple. Some figures, as fig. 12, will 


Fig. 10. 


not require the staple, but whatever your 
figures may represent, if they have movable 
parts they must be wired and fixed up as 
already explained. 


{1} 


“4, 


Fra. 11. 


The following afford many useful 
examples. The broken bridge being fixed in 
position, fig. 10 moves on to the bridge and 
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commences to work with his pick-aze; then 
on the other side of the bridge, fig. 11 makes 
his appearance, shouting, and asking the 
workman how he is to get across, as he is in 
agreat hurry to catch a train. The workman 
never leaves off picking, which naturally en- 
rages the gentleman very much, and during 
the whole time he is shaking his umbrella in 
the most comic manner. It turns out that 
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the workman is very deaf. The gentleman 
again shouts to the workman, who commences 
to sing, “The ducks and the geese all swim 
over,” in a very gruff voice. Now is the time 
to introduce the ducks. Just as the gentle- 
man is bewailing his fate, a waterman is seen 
rowing his boat, and a bargain is at length 
made by which he agrees to take the gentle- 
man across. You then move the boat behind 


Fig. 13, 


the bridge, bring the passenger down, put 
him in the right position behind the boat, 
and they move slowly across, but before they 
arrive at the other side the boat rocks about, 
and finally they sink. Next the gentleman 
appears swimming and frantically waving his 
umbrella. It is now about time for the cro- 
codile (fig. 18) to appear. Its head and part 
of the body show above the water; it snaps 


ee 
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its jaws with vigour, the drowning man shouts, 
the crocodile seizes him and they both disap- 
pear under the water, this finishing the excit- 
ing scene ! 

For such figures as fig. 14, that have to be 
seen working inside a shop, the window 
should be quite open and without sashes of 
any kind, as fig. 15. The audience then get 
an uninterrupted view of the figure working 
—in rapt cane: te village cobbler. Wile he 
is working and singing, a little girl (fig. 16) 
brings her father’s boots to be repaired. The 
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cobbler is very busy, and explains that he 
is quite unable to repair them for some days. 
The girl retires, when her mother, a comic 


old lady, comes to the shop, and after a warm 
argument the cobbler and old lady have a 
funny tussle, the old lady, of course, getting 
the best of the combat. 

Fig. 17 is a servant with perambulator, 


q 
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which will cause much fun in a street scene, 
os by pushing up and down the wire which 
is attached to the lower part of her body 
® very grotesque action will result. The 
figure is glued to tho wood block by means of 


2) 
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circular tabs left under the feet, shown by 
the dotted lines. The body is loosely fixed 
at the waist, the arms at the shoulders and 
elbows, the hands being firmly fixed to the 
handle of the“ pram.” The wheels are fixed 
by the same arrangement as the movable part 
of the figure, so that they will run round. 
The “pram” is attached to the wood 
block by the wire a; the other end is glued 
to the carriage. It will be noticed that 
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very little of this wire will be seen by the 
audience. 

Fig. 18 is another mirth-provoking figure— 
the donkey rider—which rushes backwards 
and forwards, the donkey occasionally kick- 


Fra. 18, 


ing up its hind legs. This movement is 
caused by pulling the wire that is fixed to 
the neck. 

Fig. 19 is @ bow-wow, which barks at the 
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donkey, and raises itself on its hind legs by 
pulling the back wire down. 4 

Fig. 20 is the bull, who moves his head and 
tail. Fig. 21, the angler. In this figure the 
head and the arm with the fishing-rod move. 
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The rod, being very thin, is best made from a 
piece of wood, or, better still, a bit of split 
eane. This rod should be fixed on to the 
hand with glue. The line is a piece of cotton, 
with a wire hook at the end. 

Fig. 22 is to represent a river bank. It is 


held upright by the wooden blocks a and 3, 
the end c being inserted into the slot a, 
which is shown in fig. 3. The branches of 
the tree should be bits of real twigs glued 
on to the trunk, for if you had the patience 
to cut such branches from cardboard they 
would not be very firm or strong. The grass 
on the river bank may be bits of dried grass 
glued on. This set piece should occupy about 
half the width of the frame, the other half 
being the water. (You can utilise the water 
piece, fig. 7.) 

The reason for the block a being larger 
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than 3, is that on a you may make your 
angler sit, who has many dips before he is 
able to catch a fish, but at last he succeeds, 
Carve a fish from a piece of wood, boring a 
hole through and near the mouth. The 
reason for the fish being modelled from wood 
is that, in the angler lifting it up in view of 
the spectators, it will turn round and swing 
about, but, whichever way it moves, there will 
always be some form in it, which would not 
be the case if you cut it in profile from 
cardboard. The angler having lowered his 
line into the river for the last time, you fix 
the fish on to the hook ; it is then pulled up 
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into sight. At this moment the bull rashes 
on, and tosses the unfortunate angler into 
the water. 

Now by the sid of the foregoing instruc- 
tions, and the diagrams, you should be able 
to make any figures and scenes that may 

lease your fancy. To work a show of this 
Kind properly it would require two performers ; 
and, when necessary, a little music from the 
piano would greatly help. If you show a 
wandering street minstrel who may be play- 
ing a whistle or violin, you should, of course, 
be able to perform on these instruments — if 
only indifferently, so much the better, as it 
will probably be far more effective with your 
audience. ae ape 
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‘OUR OPEN COLUMN, 


THE MASHONA RISING, FROM 
THE FIRST. WARNING TO THE 
WET SEASON, 1896. 


By an Ex-Serckant, M. M. Pouice, 


PART L1,—continued. 


= white killed, one morts] y, and another slightly, 

wounded, and I think une or two of the native 
contingent had been “dropped.” The accounts given of 
the day’s work varied considerably ; but, taking them 
all round, I concluded that all ibleefforts had been 
made, but, as usual, it had been found impracticable to 
dislodge the rebels from their caves, and accordingly 
the principal ones were blown in, most of the kraals 
taken and burnt, and what loot there was worth taking 
seized and carried off. 

‘Third ond last day—Now it was our turn again, 
and passing over the old ground rapidly we soon 
arrived at the “ hither” bank of the Umfuli. There was 
a big kraal perched upon the rocks right opposite, and 
this we moved forward to attack. As we were slowly 
crossing the river by those boulders.I mentioned before, 
our Zulus kept up s heavy and continuous fusillade on 
the face of the rocks in front of us, and, in rather a 
straggling formation, we scaled the front and burst 
into the ‘Eraal, climbing over and through a strong 
natural and artificial rampart. 

Inside we found the fashionable collection of wattle 
and daub huts and grain houses, and melons and skins 
drying on the rocks ; and whilst some went chicken- 
bunting, a sport in which the chickens generally came 
off second best, others of us climbed to the top storey — 
fe, another little kopje or out-growth, where we found 
a similar kraal. We set fire to the whole place, and it 
was quickly in a blaze, the dense smoke making our 
passage through the one little outlet in the inner pali- 
sade a trifle hazy and uncomfortable. 

Our orders were, I believe, to recross the river and 
wait for a general attack tobe made simultaneously all 
along the line. However, as three of us were killing a 
refractory goat, on the rocks half-way across, I 
suddenly saw two of our“ boys” fall, one wounded, the 
other in the agonies of death, across the stones closo to 
us, At the same time other shote rang out behind 
and before us, and for the moment we were fairly non- 
Plussed. 

The rebels had allowed us to sack and burn their 
homes, and now, as our backs were turned to them, they 
were practising on them, and had already scored 
a “ball” and an “outer,” 

Well, we turned back and made a rush for the gj 
where we had seen smoke issuing, and began ‘eatohlag 
diligently among the rocks for auy likely caves. 

Several of us had just found an opening containing 
8 tom-tom, skins, etc., and could hear Mashonas talk- 
ing beneath our very feet. when » muffled report came 
from below and was immediately followed by a shout— 
“Coryndon’s shot!" Coryndon, » young fellow just 
fresh to the country, but universally liked, had indeed. 
beea shot clean through the head as he was passing a 
hidden cavity, and now his body lay half in half out of 
the hole. 

With difficulty, and extreme risk of their own lives, 
Sergeant Gould and Trooper Farren drew the body 
away, and {t was borne away while we stood there half 
blinded by the dense smoke from the burning kraals 
driven right amongst us by the breeze, and not know- 
ing but what a shot from between our very feet might 
stretch us out at any moment, 

By looking over the ledge where we stood we could 
see some freshly killed meat, battleares, etc, lying on 
the rocks below, or hanging on the trees, and all we 
conld do was to send for dynamite, as it would have 
Meant certain death for all who showed themselves in 
front of the narrow opening beneath us. 

Volunteers were called for, and Lieut. Southey, .1., 
with Corpl. Taunett, Troopers E. M. Hewett and A. N. 
Other, set off to try and find the dynamite party. It 
seemed an eternity waiting for their return in that 
eerie spot, with the smoke curling amongst us, and 
occasionally a bullet coming “ ger-plunk™! right against. 
the rock used as cover, perhaps. In about half-an-hour, 
I think, they returned, unsuccessful, having narrowly 
esoaped being cut to pieces on the way out. They had 
got eome 500 yards away when a bt came fizzling 
between Lieut. Southey and one of the men, whilst at 
the same time shots were fired from no less than three 
other directions, They could see one of the caves not 
100 yards away,and if only the rebels had allowed them 
to proceed, they could doubtiess have made sure of four 
white men’s ecalps. As it was, I suppose they got ex- 
cited, a great fault of the nigger, and couldn't wait for 


mn. 

‘The little party fired a volley, Lieut. Southey leading 
with a revolver shot, and turned back with a leaden 
escort making the pace for them. 

Through some mismanagement, no dynamite ever 
came near us, and we had to abandon the cave, six men 
bearing our dead comrade back to the main body, whilst 
we covered each other’s retreat in sections across the 
river, going round instead of over the top of the 
boulders. : 


On our way to rejoin the main body on the right 
flank, we found two or three more kraals, which we 
burnt, and, creeping along the bank, every now and 
ftben saluted by a volley from acrvss the river, we 
halted about half-a-mile from the extreme right of the 
line as a protection to the right flank, which was main- 
taining an energetic bombardment of an immense and 
almost inaccessible kraal ou top of the rocks opposite. 
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We could see the huts frequently burst into flames, 
caused by well-directed shells from the 7-pounders, and 
oe rattle of musketry hardly ceased for five minutes at 
atime. 

I know no details of the assault of this place except 
that the regulers with great difficulty succeeded in 
gaining the kraal, but failed to dislodge the niggers 

from their caves,in whioh they preferred to remain and 
be blown up. 

‘We took four prisoners and returned to camp, In 
this action Capt. Macmalion was wounded in the foot, 
two men killed, and five or six wounded. 

Off to Lo Maghondi’s.—After burying our dead with 
full military honours, we left the district and marched 
in the direction of Lo Maghondi’s, or Lomagunda’s, as 
it is indifferently spelt, where the rebels were known to 
be in great force. The horses and mules were looking 
Poor, and before we got home again we had lost a great 
many of both, mealies being scarce and the grass uot 
yet up. 

Passing Selous’ kopje we reached Eyre's farm, after a 
good deal of hard murching but no fighting, and hada 
day's rest, which cattle and men certainly required : 
and the following morning procecded by moonlight at 
about 2.30 a.m. to “surprise” a stronghold some six 
miles off. A mistake must have been made, for we 
were a good fourteen miles out,and the sun well over our 
heada, before we found ourselvesin front of a bare kopje 
—whether it was the intended stronghold I don’t kuow, 
and I don't believe many others do, either. 

Anyway, there it was, and we had to attack it. We 
(Salisbury Rifles) made 6 defour to take {t in rear, 
whilst the Rhodesia Horse and native contingent 
assaulted its front face, 

As we approached we could see dark forms running 
about on the top like baboons, and several men, accus- 
tome to the veldt anid keen of sight, affirmed that they 
were armel niggers, 80 we understood it wasn't going 
to be a * walk over” this time, 

The kopje, perfectly isolated. from 150 to 200 feet 
high, was almost bare on our side, so that we had some 
little difficulty in climbing up ; but we gained the top 
in the end, and rushed all over it, looking for our foe. 

Everything was quiet—nothing to be seen ! 

‘We went over to the front edge and, looking down, 
sawa large kraal at the foot of the kopje, with a strong 
palisade running all round it,and not # sign of life 
stirring save one Uttie puppy, of which more hereafter. 

We now caught sight of the Rhodesia Horse approacl:- 
ing the kraal, dismounted, in extended order, and at 
the moment when they wero about to scale the pall- 
sade, a rush of smoke with muffled reports came from 
just below us, and a volley of bullets rattled among 
our friends, forcing them to cover, like rabbits. 

And now our position was painful in the extreme. 
‘The native contingent down below shot continuously, 
and shot erratically, 20 that hundreds of bullets came 
whizzing just over the top of the kopje right amongst 
us. Two of us were sitting, as we thought, in security, 
when, thud ! came a bullet, and broke off a bit of rock 
immediately above our heads. 

After about half-an-hour of this whizz—thud—bang— 
splash sort of business. the firing ceased, and presently 
our comrades made their appearance, bringing aloug 
six or eight caxcs of dynamite with them. 

And now the noise began! Selecting a suitable 
crevice, above the cave where the first shots came from, 
a whole case was introduced and exploded, rocks flying 
into the air. 

The fumes were escaping through cracks nll over the 
top of the kopje, and this confirmed our theory, that 
the whole was one vast cave, capable of holding all the 
Mashonas in the district, which means 5,000 or 6,000, 

Our captain, Finucane, foolishly jumped down into 
the kraal, and’ following the little puppy aforesaid— 
which, now frightened, made for the mouth of the cave— 
wus shot in the leg just as he shouted to us that be had 
found the opening. 

We could sce it was n bad wound by the way the 
blood spurted out of his top boots, and he had just time 
to ore himself out of sight behind one of the huta 
when he fell, helpless, As soon as possible he was 
carried out of the kraal. and attended to by the ambu- 
lance, but the journey home was long, and he died the 
same evening, regretted by all who knew him—a brave 
and impetuous, though somewhat rash soldier ! 

We reached camp very tired after our unexpected 
tramp of about thirty miles, and dispirited at the loss 
of our leader, whom we buried the next morning with 
full military honours, everyone in camp attending. 

It is a curious, though melancholy, fact, worth 
noting, that before attacking Mashangombi’s, Trooper 
Coryndon took Capt. Finucane's photo with a Kodak, 
Capt. Finucane took his, and these two were the two 
in our troop to fall—it was as though each foresaw that 
& portrait of himself would be tle one thing longed for, 
in a short time, by his sorrowing relatives and friends, 

The same day our force was split up, the Natal troop 
escorting Col. Alderson and his staff into Salisbury, 
Major Jenner's column returning to Mazoe, and we 
proceeding to Lo Maghondi's store. 

This we found completely looted, remains of white 
men being found in a large pot in the kitchen, and 
several bones bearing positive traces of having been, 
for some reason or other, boiled. 

Some miles farther on is a wonderful cave of gigantic 
dimengions, containing a clear blue lake, rumoured to 
be bottomless and sourceless. Of course it must ema- 
nate from a subterranean spring, aud probably no one 
has ever tried to plumb {ts depth. 

T was in charge of a ploket the first night, and never 
have I experienced such a weird hour or two, with the 
thousand-and-one night calls and frogs croaking. 

From here we went to a neighbouring mine, but had 
no fighting, except with scorpions, which infested that 
Place. 
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A large python and a tiger cat, besides numerous buck 
of several sorts, including teesibe, sable antelope, and 
water buck, were amongst our “bags” on the road 
home, the “boys” proving especially smart ut killing 
game on the murcli. 

The tramp to Salisbury was of little interest, though, 
when not six miles from towu, one of our Zulus, wlio 
had straggled away on the flank, was surprised by six 
Mashonas, one of whom wounded him with an assegal, 
after which they all fled. 

The wet season was now imminent, ond, as my time 
in the M. M. P. was up, I took my discharge. and am 
now a “respectable civilian,” as one of my police chums 
laughingly calls me. 


[THE END.] 
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NEW SERIS.—PART V. 


Ce : Grexk Coixs.—The young collector (although 

@ few of the common types of silver coins may 
come in his way) will have to be content with a collec- 
tion of bronze. It may, however, be well to mention 
that in this series, in adllition to gold, silver, and 
bronze, will be found a number of coius both of elec- 
trum and billon ; the former is a mixed metal, chiefly 
consisting of silver with a amall percentage of gold; 
the latter, bronze andailver. The types exhibited upon 
the earlier coins of Greece are those of her various 
deities, andl in some cases the emblems of sacrificial 
worship, frequently combined with the types and 
symbols belonging to the several cities for which the 
coils were struck. From the carliest times there 
seems to have been a close alliance between the coin- 
age and the temple of the different gods; indeed, a 
large part cf the mintage was actually carried on 
within the precincts of the temple. It may be well for 
the young collector to become familiar with the general 
features of the different deities, and so be able in «me 
measure to trace their connection with the various 
cities and provinces from which the numerous coins 
emsnated. Naturally Jupiter, in his various forms, 
figures largely among the greater divinities. The head 
is usually seen wreathed with laurel or olive, and the 
face heavily bearded. Jupiter Ammon, often seen on 
coins of Cyrene, is easily distinguished by the ram's 
horns encircling his ears. The figure of Zeus (Jupiter) 
is sometimes found enthroned, often holding a sceptre 
in ove hand, and frequently with an eugle (a victory) 
in the other. Apollo figures conspicuously on Greek 
coins, sometimes the head only, at other times the full 
figure, carrying a lyre. We will mention a few more of 
the more important attributes of Greek coins in our 
next “ Corner.” 


Star COLLECTING : CHATS WITH YOUNG COLLKEC- 
TORS.—The possession of a good and reliable stamp 
catalogue is a necessity almost at the outset. From 
this the value of every fresh stamp can be ascertaincd, 
andeach one should be priced as it is placed tn the 
collection. ‘The prices quoted, it must be remembered, 
are for perfect specimens, in a fair average condition in 
their respective classes. A dirty or rubbed stamp loses 
much of its value, and a torn and imperfect one, 
although placed in the collection until one more perfect 
can be procured, ix of little actual value, its market price 
being almost nif. Again, in calculating the price to be 
paid fora collection or an individual stamp, it must be re- 
membered that “catalogue value” is useful chietly as a 
standard list by which the relative values can be ascer- 
tained, and that it is not the sotal price which it is 
necessary to pay to obtain aspecimen. jers rarely ob- 
tain more than half catalogue price for good specimens, 
and when a number are bought together, a figure much 
less than that will buy them. The market value of 
very cheap stamps is still more marked. Specimens, 
{f bought singly, would poseibly mount up to 5. per 
100, but it is more than probable that that figure would 
purchase at least 1,000 of such stamps, if purchased in 
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ANCIENT FLINT IMPLEMENTS.—Thoee of our readers 
who have had an opportunity of visiting any museums 
where flint implements are exhibited will have been at 
first somewhat disappointed, probably thinking the 
earliest forms of these ancient weapons and tools little 
better than chips and flakes of flint, such as can be 
plokea up in many a field in the South and West of 

ngland. The collection of flints is, however, one 
which grows upon the student, and as the eye becomes 
accustomed to their various forms, it is easy to dis- 
tinguish their varieties and the evident marks which 
indicate their formation by the hand of man. Some of 
the paleolithic flints which are discovered at consider- 
able depths buried in gravel beds and other deposits, are 
chiefly of the rudest formation, although even with these 
there is an evident object in their shape, must of them 
having been used thousands of years ago for slaying 

3, and as weapons of defence. It is, however, to 
the more modern (although these are thonsands of 
years old) flint implements that we would wish to call 
the attention of our “boys.” These are-known to 
the scientific world as of the neolithic period, and the 
fiints are found oftentimes scattered on the top of the 
ground, at others near the surface, aud as the plough 
turns over the soil they are brought to light once mors. 
Naturally, implements made of flint are found in the 
chalk districts of southern England, the Thames 
valley possessing many happy huuting-crounds for 
these treasures. Mavy are discovered in the mounds, 
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tumuli, barrows, and burying-places of our prehistoric 
ancestors, and also on the sites of dwellingsof ancient 
man who lived so long ago. Not only are these flint 
implements found in England, but in Ireland, America, 
and on the Continent of Europe. The young collector, 
who has once commence the study, will find it a most 
interesting one ; and although some of the beautifully 
preserved specimens in our museums are costly and 
difficult to procure, there are many that cai: 

urchased at prices from one penny to sixpence cach. 

‘hese can be bought at old curio shops, and those who live 
in the right neighbourhoods may for a trifling amount 
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medicine. No physic will cure you. Only entire 
regencration of health, euch us is being so often 
explained in these pages. 

GUERNSEY SAUSAGE.—Certainly not from the Geolo- 
gical Society. You could probably get specimens 
from Gregory, but get a copy of “Nature,” aud 
choose among the advertisers. 


S. C.—You can buy silkworms from most of those who 
sell natural-history specimens, but you will not be 
able to sell the silk. At one time Staymaker’s in 
Covent Garden was the great place for silkworm: 
the firm has now removed to tle top of Catherine 
Street, Strand. 


W. H. Pagr.—1. Doves will do very well in such an 
aviary, but sce that the sleeping place is free from 
draughts, 2. Silver coins of the later Stuarts are 
worth about twice their nominal value. 3, Give 
him something to cat and amuse himself with; 
perhaps he is hungry 


H. BRALE.—The best way is to write to the marine 
superintendent of the line, and state what your 
experience is. 


Matrisuve.—At present the appointments are almost. 
always given to those who have passed through 
the Royal College of Science. You can have the 
particulars on application to the headquarters of the 
survey in Jermyn Street. The demand is decidedly 
limited, and you would do better as a mining 
engineer. 

T. Lewis.—All flowers fade when dried. One plan of 

rving their colours which sometimes succeeds 
is tocover them with sand in a box and dry them at 
a gentle heat in an oven. 


Morsiey’s Mowicaxs.—The stamp is a judicature 
amp, and consequently of no value to postages 
starup 
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purchase, from farm labourers and others, pieces which 
they have picked up while following thelr regular occu- 
pations. The greater part of the specimens are bleached 
white with age, and when cleaned and mounted make 
@ really pretty collection, Others again are of the 
natural colour of the flint, while some are beautifully 
transparent, and the material of which they are formed 
scems to have been selected by their ownera with care. 
Of course it must be remembered that the flints which 
were found lying around them were the only materials 
at hand for the formation of these implements. 
Probably, at first, the flakes and stones in their natural 


ANxious.—Write to Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories, 
who will probably have a book that will help you; 
but do you not think it is rather absurd to start on 
making a modct of something you have never seen 
and have no particulars about ? 


STARGAZER.—Dollond has removed trom No. 1 Lud- 
gate Hill to farther down the hill at the corner of 
Pilgrim Street. 

G. E. P.—Our coloured plates of the British Army aud 
Indian Native Army are out of print. 


A CoxsTanT RRADER.—The word is pronounced 
“Darby” in cultivated society, just as “clerk ” is 
pronounced “clark.”” 


A. NEwMan.—1. Our naval uniform plates are out of 
print ; they can be seen in the volumes st the Free 
Library. 2. The only way is to write, or apply 
personally, at the offices of the company. 


E. F. Rices.—To clean coins make a mixture of half 
‘an ounce of bichromate of potash with an ounce each 
of nitric and sulphuric acids. Rub them, wash them 
in water.and wipe them dry. Use gloves, and mind 
your fingers. If there is not much verdigris you 
can clean coins by merely immersing them in nitrie 
acid, washing them in water afterwards, and wiping 
them dry as in the other way. 


J. H. B—Get Roscoe's shilling primer of chemistry, 
and begin with something useful. 


H.O. West.—The address was given in a subsequent 
number of the same volume. We caunot give the 
addresees of our contributors. 


A GRAAFF REINET OOLLEGIAN.—1. If the ball is 
served so as not to fall in the proper court itis a fault. 
The wonderful screw in the air over the net and 
back again consequently does uot pay. 2. Get your 
boots thoroughly wet and stand them for the night 
in castor oil, or in fact any vegetable oil. 


MEIRION.—Guineas were last coined in 1818. The first 
issue was in 1664. 


state were used, and in the seme degree as thest 
savages had times of peace and lengthier home settle 
ments, so they seem to have progressed or retarded in. 
their manufactures. Ag time went on a greater de- 
velopment is noticed, until in the later iods of the 
race of ancestors from which we happily are eo far 
divided, their tools and weapons approached similar 
forms to those implements used by savage nationsat 
the present time. Ia our next “Oorner” we may 
describe the forms of someof these flinta, and point out 
their similarity to tools of the present day, of which 
they were undoubtedly the early types. 


New Reaver.—Use wooden dumb-bells, Thi 
procure them to your order at any athletic outfitter's, 
Piggott would send them by parcels post if you 
rent sixpence more than the price in his catalogue. 
‘They should not exceed two pounds in weight. 


SEAFARER.—The masters of the small coasting craft 
do not require certificates if they do not carry 
passengers, but many of them have them. Some of 
them in charge of ketches, billy-boys, and such 
small craft are too illiterate to pass any examination 
whatever. 


‘W. Mesx, HIGHLANDER, etc.—The stamps are the first 
issue of halfpennies. To -ascertain the value of 
stamps you should buy one of the catalogues ailver- 
tied by the dealers ; no collector should be without 
one. 


B._C. Biakr.—l. The Platinotype Company, 22 
Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, w.c. 
2. Twenty-four picces for 1s. 6d. quarter-plate ; 
half-plate 3s. 6d. Send for their list. It is quite 
easy to work, but the method in no way resembles 
“P.O.P.” 3. Ont of print. Our Sammer and Ohrist~ 
mas Special Numbers coon run ont of print. 
They should be obtained on publication, and pre- 
serve 


J.H. F.—It would be far too expensive a business 
with batteries, and if you want to do it we should 
get the dynamo overhauled by a practical man ; if 
you send to Mr. S. R. Bottone, of Wallington, 
Surrey, or Mr. H. J. Dale, of 7 and 8 Dyers 
Buildings, London, .c., either will find out what is 
wrong for you. But the man who sold you the 
castings is the person you ought to consult as to ita 
inefficiency. Supposing the lamp to be of 14 volts 
you would want at least 10 cells to do it well, and 
they would drop off very quickly. 


ALFRED.—Wash your dirty hani paint-brushes in hot 
soda and water aud soft soup, or soak them for a 
day or two in raw linseed ofl and resin, then in 
turpentine. 
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“The whole mass thundered past.’” 
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CHAPTER V.—THE ATTACK. 


T was true! The herd had put itself 
in motion, and was moving on the 
grove, at first slowly, but soon increasing 
its specd as the surrounding Indians 
urged it forward with shouts and cries, 
shots, and knife prods. Hemmed in at 
the back and sides, terrified as well as 
tormented by the fires (to which a light 
had been set at the last moment) now 
beginning to show on their backs, tho 
trot gradually changed, first into a run, 
aod then into a mad stampede. 

A wild sight it was while it lasted, 
which was but a few seconds, for in that 
time the hoofs pounding on the baked 
prairie had raised a cloud of dust which 
covered up cattle and Indians with a 
dense pall, through which the shining 
horns of the leaders only could be seen, 
as they tore madly onward, a living whirl- 
wind. Short time was there tc watch the 
scene, for hardly had they gained their 
full speed before Dave sprang boldly 
from the shelter of the trees, and ran 
straight towards the centre of the ap- 
proaching tornado, followed by every 
inember of the devoted little band. 

So taken aback were the Apaches by 
this unexpected manceuvre, that the 
runners had covered nearly a hundred 
yards before a shot was fired at them, 
and even when the bullets did begin 
to whistle round they were so wildly 
aimed that at first little mischief was 
done. Short, too, was the time for 
shooting, for the tortured beasts were 
coming on at racehorse speed, and before 
the whites had covered another fifty 
yards, were upon them. 

“Straight for the centre, boys,” 
roared Dave, as he halted and flung his 
Remington to his shoulder. Straight, 
truly, did he shoot, and well was he 
seconded by every man, hopeless as 
seemed the attempt to turn the plung- 
ing, bellowing, agonised mass that bore 
down on them with the momentum of an 
express train. 

As Dave had warned them, the little 
magazine bullets, though piercing the 
huge beasts through and through, were 
utterly useless, so far as stopping their 
mad rush went. One bullock, indeed, 
struck by a lucky bullet full in the eye, 
rolled over right at the feet of the little 
band ; but the rest, though many of them 
were wounded to death, crashed on- 
wards as if the storm of lead that met 
them was but a handful of pebbles. 
Swiftly forward rolled the dense mass ot 
fire, smoke, and dust, of thundering hoofs 
and glancing horns till Harry, who was 
wellin the front rank, involuntarily closed 
his eyes and bent his head to meet the 
coming shock. 

So close did the ponderous beasts come 
before turning, that it seemed they would 
knock the very guns from the hands 
which were pulling triggers for dear life; 
but, at the last moment, what the bullets 
had failed to do the incessant rattle and 
fire of the rifles effected, and the leaders 
of the herd swerved slightly from their 
path so as to forma sort of inverted V. 
‘With the blind instinct of the bovine race, 
the hinder ranks turned off at the same 
angle as their companions, and the 
whole mass thundered past on one and 
the other side of the living wedge. 

So quickly was it all over that Harry's 
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head was still down, his eyes closed, 
and his fingers mechanically working his 
Winchester, when he found Dave shaking 
him by the shoulder, heard his voice 
shouting in his ear-— Don't waste your 
shots, lad, the Injuns will be on us 
directly !’’—and opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment to find open space before him. 

But for once Dave was wrong. The 
Indians, who were urging on the charge 
from the flanks and rear, had been 
warned by the firing from their friends 
on the flanks, and true to the caution 
they had displayed through the whole 
siege, had drawn rein. All but one 
unlucky man, whose horse, wild with ex- 
citement, had taken the bit between his 
teeth, and followed close on the flying 
herd in spite of all his rider's efforts. 

“You won’t be up to no more tricks,” 
muttered an old farmer gnmiy, as he 
sent the last bullet in his magazine 
through the Indian’s head as he hurtled 
by. \ 

“ Back, boys! before the smoke clars,” 
shouted Dave as soon as it became appa- 
rent that there were no foes before them ; 
and it may be guessed there was little 
delay in obeying that order. 

The first thing to be done on finding 
themselves safe once more in the shelter 
of the trees was to make sure that no 
fire had caught anywhere: but, as it 
happened, the angles taken by the flying 
beasts had carried them clear of the 
grove, and all was safe. 

Here and there out on the prairie were 
masses of flame showing where some 
poor animal had fallen exhausted, or 
wounded to death by the bullets, and on 
all sides could be heard the shots of the 
besieging ring as they vainly endeavoured 
to turn back those who still kept on their 
rush. But the danger from that source 
was practically over. Had the be- 
siegers taken advantage of the sortie and 
confusion to rush the fortress, nothing 
could have stopped them getting a lodg- 
ment, and once there, numbers and their 
superior skill in forest warfare must soon 
have finished the conflict. However, they 
had not been prepared for the turn of 
events, and now it was too late for them 
thus to act. 

The next thing was to call the roll to 
see if any were missing, and it was soon 
found that two who had gone out had not 
returned. When the smoke cleared their 
bodies could be seen. One was about 
seventy yards out of the prairie, evidently 
killed by a bullet, but whether in the 
charge or retreat none could, of course, 
tell. The other lay much farther out, 
and quite away from the line, and there 
could be little doubt that he had lost his 
nerve at the last minute, and tried to run 
across the face of the herd, but had been 
struck down and pounded to death 
beneath their hoofs. 

To attempt to fetch in the bodies would 
have been certain death, as now the 
smoke was gone the besiegers’ rifle fire 
swept the plain; and, indeed, the cruel 
foe were already amusing themselves by 
firing at the bodies. Dotted about in 
different positions between the lines lay 
half-a-dozen of the cattle who had suc- 
cumbed to their wounds or the fire, the 
smoke in some cases rising from their 
bodies in thick foetid clouds. 

“You fetched us out of that pretty 
well, old man,” said the Major, whose 


mind was beginning to recover its tone. 
“If it hadn't been for you we should 
all have been frizzling like them poor 
brutes out there by this time.” 

But Dave made no reply for a few 
moments, for he was steadily engaged 
watching the main body of their foes, who 
had not fallen back to their own position, 
but were grouped together, just outside 
the lines of investment, evidently holding 
a hurried council of some sort. 

“ All’s well as ends well, Cap.,”’ was 
Dave's reply at last, “but we're not out 
of the wood yet; there's fresh mischief 
of some kind hatchin’ if I'm not mistaken. 
Here, some of you fellows, just give them 
varmints notice that the climate’s kind of 
unhealthy there, will ye?” 

Thus adjured, several of the best marks- 
men commenced to play on the group, 
which offered a fine mark, with the result 
that it broke up in a few seconds, and 
fell back in scattered order for some 
hundred yards, reassembling, however, as 
soon as out of range. 

When at last the assembly broke up it 
was evident that an agreement of some 
kind had been arrived at, for the majority 
of the Indians rode back to the camp at 
break-neck speed. 

Whatever the decision was, however, 
it was not for immediate attack, for hour 
after hour dragged on, noon came and 
passed, and the sun was well started on 
its westward journey before any further 
steps were taken by the besiegers. Dave 
had dismissed the majority of his little 
band back to their old posts, and those 
who were on duty were half dozing in the 
hot sun before any fresh movement took 
place. 

At last, however, when Old Sol had 
accomplished about half his downward 
course, Harry, whose turn it was to keep 
watch, perceived some commotion in the 
Indian camp. This presently resolved 
itself as before into a crowd advancing 
towards the grove, and as soon as the Jad 
was certain of this fact, he, of course, 
gave the alarm. 

The Indians came on faster this time 
than at the commencement of their 
former attack, and were dragging some- 
thing with them. When they had 
arrived within a quarter of a mile they 
suddenly halted and scattered, having 
evidently a great respect for the marks- 
men opposed to them. 

“Why, burst my buttons,” exclaimed 
a voice close to Harry's ear, “if that ain't 
your old waggon, Zeke! I'd know your 
grand painting anywher’s.” 

But it was not only Zeke’s waggon, but 
some one else's as well. The two had 
been stood side by side, and short poles 
fastened across their backs so as to make 
them into one structure, the poles being 
put close together from top to bottom and 
continued on a rough framework down 
almost to the ground, so as to form a 
very fairly efficient breastwork. The 
object of this soon became apparent, for 
the horses that had dragged it so far were 
now engaged in turning. 

This was a rather long job, for two 
waggons fastened side by side are awk- 
ward to twist about, especially with 
Indian mustangs that have never been 
used to haulage. When they were broad- 
side on, it could be seen that the bottoms 
had been taken out, leaving only the 
skeleton, for Indians could be observed 


between the wheels as well as in the 
shafts. As soon as the apparatus was 
turned round, the horses were taken out 
and the whole commenced to move 
slowly towards the grove, evidently being 
poshed. forward by the Apaches sheltered 
ehind the barricade. As may be sup- 
posed, Dave had not been idle during this 
time, and now had a dozen of his little 
band round him—only five being left to 
watch the remaining sides. 

The Indian plan seemed plain enough, 
to attack by pushing forward a strong 
party under cover of the movable shelter, 
the rest rushing in as soon as the whites 
were fully engaged. To meet this plan 
the old pioneer made the best disposition 
of his little force he could, posting three 
men on each of his extreme flanks with 
orders to keep watch and shoot past the 
corners of the barricade as soon as it was 
near enough to unshelter any part of the 
attacking force. The rest he kept round 
himself ready for the decisive struggle when. 
it came. All his dispositions had to be 
made with great care, the men crawling 
aerpent-like on their bellies, for the firing 
had now recommenced, and a rather brisk 
fusillade was being kept up from the whole 
of the semicircle facing them. Fortu- 
nately, Indians, as a rule, are not good 
shots, and the great proportion of their 
bullets whistled through the trees above 
the defenders’ heads ; but still there were 
enough buzzing about below to make 
moving very risky, and so hamper the 
defenders’ dispositions, which was doubt- 
less just what the firing was meant to do. 
But there was plenty of time to make 
them, though, for the barricade came on 
very slowly. 

It was not a pleasant thing to be forced, 
as tbe little band were, to stand and 
watch death coming down on them in such 
grim inexorable fashion, and to feel tkat 
they must wait for it—that there seemed 
no counterstroke possible—that even to 
dash. out and meet it would be simply 
exckanging a slow death for a quick one, 
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to be shot down by the storm of bullets 
that swept their front, without chance of 
even striking a blow. 

But, as all chess-players know well, it 
must be a very bad situation in which 
there is no counterstroke possible ; and at 
last .it seemed to the Major, whose 
southern experience had given him more 
knowledge of barricade fighting than any 
other there, that such might be possible 
here. As the unwieldy affair approached, 
its details could be seen better, and it 
looked less formidable. Its framework 
was. indeed, comprised of young trees 
fastened across both waggons, so as to tie 
them together; but the spaces between 
these—the panels, so to speak—were filled 
up with boarding of some kind, doubtless 
the flooring of the waggons torn up to 
allow the Indians to walk between the 
wheels. 

Now this boarding, as the Major knew, 
would be about as effective in stopping 
rifle-bullets as so much brown paper. 
Surely, then, he pointed out, it might be 
possible to stop the advance by a steady 
fire through the breastwork. But the 
leader shook his head. 

“No doubt you're right, Cap., but I 
guess that won't help us much. Tain't 
so much the actual shelter the thing gives 
em as their having scre wed themselves 
up to the sticking-point. If they'd got 
heart enough to come on with a rush they 
could carry the place in three minutes 
without any need for that truck. But, 
anyhow, your notion’s worth trying; so 
as soon as they get upto that old bull we'll 
give ’em aslating. It may stampede 'em 
if we have luck. They must yawa little, 
too, to pass that, and that’ll give Charley's 
lot’’ (one of the flanking parties) “a 
chance to chip in well.” 

But it seemed os if the Indians had 
forgotten the dead bullock in their path, 
for instead of turning off at an angle to 
clear it, they pushed on till the front 
breastwork came right upon it, when of 
course they had to stop dead. 
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“Well!” exclaimed Dave, as soon as 
it became apparent that their foes really 
were stopped by the obstacle ; “to think 
that a score of white men should be 
cooped up here by such a lot of jackasses 
as that! Did they think they could push 
the carcass afore ’em?‘’ A hoarse burst 
of laughter followed Dave's speech, for 
men are perhaps never so easily moved 
to merriment as when the gravest issues 
of life and death lie in the balance. It 
seems as if when the mind is at its 
utmost tension it secks relief in the 
slightest loosening. 

And it certainly looked as if the strain 
was slackened here. At the very least it 
would be necessary for their enemies to 
drag the machine back some distance, so 
as to come round the obstacle. ‘To 
attempt to go round it without would 
expose their flanks to a “pot shot”’ fire 
at point-blank range. To make a rush 
at their present distance would be to 
throw away all the advantages of their 
scheme, and be contrary to the whole 
policy of Indian warfare, which is to kill 
the foe with as little danger to yourself 
as may be. Of course the mistake need 
not delay them very long, but to men 
who had come to reckon the probable 
duration of their lives in minutes, half 
an hour's respite is something. So it 
was that, though the real gravity of their 
position was not one whit lessened, » 
grim chuckle ran through the little 
group. 

The main body of the besiegers seemed 
also to be disheartened by the state of 
affairs, for the firing gradually slackened 
down and died out. For some minutes 
the two parties lay thus, till Dave broke 
silence : 

“It seems to me, boys, that thisis time 
to try the Captain’s plan, now that 
they’re down in the mouth. It’s just 
possible that a handful of lead tearing 
through may stampede ‘em; anyhow, 
we'll try it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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NIC REVEL; OR, 


AS the night grew darker, and Nic sat 

in the fore part of the boat in his 
drenched clothes, which’ at first felt 
pleasantly cool, and then by degrees grew 
colder, until he shivered, his head grew 
clearer and he became more himself. 
He was able to grasp more fully his 
position and how hardly fate had dealt 
with him. 

It was clear enough now; he had been 
sent off in that terrible blunder as one of 
the salmon poachers ; and he was there, 
sold or hired to one of the colonists, to 
work upon @ plantation until he could 
make his position known to some one in 
authority, and then all would be right. 
He felt that it would be of no use to 
appeal to this brutal slave-driver who had 
him and his fellow unfortunates in charge. 


A WHITE SLAVES ADVENTURES IN THE 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvitte Fenn, 
Author of “ Ydoll Gueyn,” “ The Silver Caiton," cte. ete, 
(IFith Mlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXI.—IN ALLIGATOR LAND. 


What he had to do was to wait patiently 
and make the best of things till then. 

His head was rapidly growing so clear 
now that he could piece the disconnected 
fragments of his experience together, few 
as they were, and broken up by his 
sufferings from the injuries he had re- 
eéived; and as he sat there in the dark- 
ness he became more calm, and rejoiced 
in the thought that he was growing 
stronger, and would, without doubt, soon 
be fully recovered and able to act. Till 
then he made up his mind to wait. 

When he had arrived at this point he 
began to think about his position in con- 
nection with the rough ne’er-do-weels who 
were his companions. He shivered in- 
voluntarily at the thought of being in 
such close touch with men of this class, 


but he softened a little as he dwelt upon 
the fact that, bad as he was, Pete Burge 
had behaved bravely, and that he had to 
thank him for twice over saving his life. 
He might have said three times, but he 
was unaware of the patient attention he 
had received from the man during the 
feverish hours produced by his contusions 
and wound. But still there was a feeling 
of revulsion which made him shrink from 
contact with one whom he felt to be the 
cause of all his sufferings, and he hard- 
ened himself against the man more than 
against the others. 

Then with a sigh of relief he cast all 
thoughts of sclf away, after coming to the 
conclusion that as soon as his father 
realised what had happened, he would 
never rest till the authorities had had him 
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found and brought back, even if a ship 
was purposely despatched. 

For this thought was very comforting. 
He had only to wait, he felt, little think- 
ing that the old captain was lying in 
peril of his life from the genuine trouble 
which had come upon him, as he 
mourned over the loss of the son whom 
he believed to be dead, and for the re- 


covery of whose body he had offered a 
heavy reward to the fishermen. 

For he said to Solly, “One of these 
days they will find him cast up on the 
shore.”” 

It was very dark; the cloudy sky 
seemed to be hanging low over the 
heads of those in the boat, as the men 
rowed on, till the overseer made a change 
in his crew—the four blacks who had 
been rowing taking the places of those 
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who had been guards and stcersman, 
while the rowers took the muskets in 
turn. 

The fresh crew pulled steadily and 
well, and the boat glided on alcng the 
winding river, whose banks grew more 
and more wooded, until they seemed to 
be going through a thick forest whose 
closely growing trees formed dense high 


“A suffering fellow-creature.”” 


walls, above which there was a strip of 
dark, almost black, sky. 

Then another change was made, just 
when Nic was suffering from a fresh 
anxiety ; for after he had proved to him- 
self, by kneeling in the boat and touching 
him, that Humpy Dee was alive and re- 
gaining consciousness, the men had sud- 
denly grown very quiet, and the dread 
had assailed Nic that the man was dead. 

For he had been left to take his chance 


as fur as the overseer was concerned ; and 
when twice over the prisoners had begun 
to whisper about their comrade's state, 
Nic setting the example by kneeling down 
to raise Humpy’s head, a stern command 
came from the fore part of the boat, and 
this threat: 

‘* Look here, you fellows, if I hear any 
more talking or shuffling about there I 
shell fire,” 

Nie felt that the man would act up 
to his threat, but after a time, when a 
groan came from Humpy, the whisper- 
ing and movements recommenced in 
the efforts made to succour the sufferer. 

“T don’t speak again,” roared the 
overseer, and Nic started and shnd- 
dered, but felt fiercely indignant the 
next moment as he heard the ominous 
|) click! click! of a pistol lock from out 
of the darkness astern. 

Then came the order for a fresh 
change of rowers, and four of the 
prisoners went climbing over the 
thwarts, with their irons clanking and 
striking against the seats as they took 
their places, all- being men who had 
been accustomed to the handling of 
) an oar. 


Nic took advantage of the noise to sink 
upon his knees beside Humpy in the 
bottom of the boat, to try if be could not 
do something for him. It was no longer 
the brutal ruffian he hated, but a suffering 
fellow-creature ; and as he felt about in 
the dark he found that the man had 
somehow shifted his position and slightly 
rolled over, so that his face was partly in 
the water, which had collected for want 
of baling, and doubtless in his helpless 


semi-insensible state, but for Nic’s efforts 
Humpy Dee’s career would after all have 
been at an end. 

It was only a fresh instance of how 
strangely we are all dependent upon one 
another, and the way in which enemies 
perform deeds which they themselves 
would previously have looked upon as 
impossible. And without doubt big 
brutal Humpy Dee would have stared in 
wonder, could he have opened his eyes in 
daylight, to see what took place in the 
pitch darkness--to wit, the feeble suffering 
young man whom he had struck down 
and tried to drown in the Devon salmon 
pool, kneeling in the washing water, 
making a pillow of his knees for his com- 
panion’s rough coarse head. 

Still, for hours this was Nic’s position, 
while the boat was rowed by the white 
slaves along the winding river, until 
another change was made, the blacks 
taking the oars, when Pete, being the 
first of the rowers to come back to his 
seat, found what had taken place and 
insisted upon relieving Nic of his task. 

“On'y to think of ‘it, zur,” he said; 
“on’y to think o’ your doing o’ that, and 
you so bad!” 

Nic said nothing, but had to be helped 
back to his seat, the position he had 
occupied having cramped him ; and then 
once more he sat gazing at the great black 
wall opposite to him as the blacks sent 
the boat along, till all at once, about 
midnight, there was a deep bark from 
somewhere ashore. 

The three dogs, which had been curled 
up asleep, sprang to their feet, and 
answered in chorus, when another chorus 
rose from the right and came nearer and 
nearer. Then the black wall on the same 
side dropped away, and amidst the baying 
of the great hounds the boat’s speed was 
slackened, and it was turned into a narrow 
creek. Here the oars were laid in, and 
progress wascontinued for about a hundred 
yards by acouple of the blacks poling the 
boat along towards a light which suddenly 
appeared, the bearer hailing and coming 
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alongside to begin talking to the over- 
seer. : 

It was dark enough still, but another 
lanthorn was brought, the prisoners were 
ordered to step out, and were then marched 
to a barn-like place, where, as they entered 
a door, Nic felt the soft rustling of Indian- 
corn leaves beneath his feet. 

“In with you, boys,” cried the overseer, 
and the three dogs and the others which 
had saluted them scampered in. ‘ Watch 
‘em, boys, and give it to them if they try 
to getaway. There, lie down.” 

The man held up the Janthorn he had 
taken as he spoke, and Nic saw that seven 
of the great hounds settled themselves in 
a heap of the leaves close to the door, 
while quite a stack was close to where he 
was standing with his companions. 

“There’s your bed, my lads,” cried the 
overseer. ‘You heard what I said. Lie 
down, will you, at once! There willbe a 
watchman with a musket outside, and 
you can guess what his orders are.” 

The man strode out; the door was 
banged to, there was the noise of a big 
bar being thrown across, and the rattling 
of a padlock, followed by the clink of 
fetters, as their wearers lay down in the 
heap of sweet-smeliing corn stalks and 
leaves; and for a few moments no one 
spoke. 

Nie had sunk down in the darkness, 
glad to be in a restful posture, and began 
to wonder whether Humpy Dee had been 
carried in by the blacks, for he had been 
one of the first to leave the boat, and he 
had seen hardly anything by the light of 
the lanthorns. 

“Poor wretch!” he sighed. 
he is not dead.” 

Just then one, of the other men said, 
in the broad Devon burr: 

“ Zay, lads, be’ant they going to give 
uz zum'at to eat?” 

“Brakfus time,” said another. “ Zay, 
Hunppy, how is it with ye? Not thuzty, 
are you? Oughtn't to be, after all that 
water.” 

“Tm going to make zumun pay for all 


“T hope 
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this,” came in the man's familiar growl. 
“ Why didn’t you get hold o’ me and pull 
mein? Zeto’ vools. Had your chance, 
and we might ha’ got away.” 

“Why, it was all your fault,” said 
another. ‘We was waitin’ for you. 
What did you go and stop zo long under 
water for?” 

“Did 1?” said Humpy confusedly. 

“Course you did. We was too good 
mates to go and leave you behind.” 

There was a heavy bang at the door, 
as if from the butt of a musket, and the 
dogs leaped up and began to growl. 

“Lie down, boys,” cried a thick voice, 
the words sounding as if spoken through 
a big keyhole. “ An’ I say, you chaps, 
look heah: de massa say you make a row 
in dah I got to shoot.” 

“ All right, blackie,” said one of the 

risoners ; “don’t shoot. Good-night, 
joys. I'm going to sleep.” 

Just at that moment Nic started, for 
there was a snuffling noise close to him, 
the leaves rustled, and he felt the hot 
breath of one of the dogs on his face. 

But it was a friendly visit, for the great 
brute turned round two or three times to 
trample down the dense bed of leaves, 
and settled itself into a comfortable curve, 
with its big head upon the poor fellow's 
chest, making Nic wonder whether it was 
the dog which had been friendly before. 

He risked it: raising his hand, he laid 
it gently between the animal’s soft ears, 
and there was a low, muttering seund 
that was a big sigh of satisfaction, not a 
growl, and Nic felt as if the companion- 
ship of the dog was pleasant in his 
terrible loneliness and despair. It was 
warm and soothing too, and seemed like 
the beginning of something hopeful, he 
knew not what. Then he began to think 
of home, and a sensation of prayerful 
thankfulness came over him as he felt 
that his head was growing clearer. The 
next minute all trouble, pain, and weari- 
ness were forgotten in a deep and dream- 
less sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


By Junes VERNE, 


‘ Author of * Captain Antifer”’ “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, ete. 


Tr was only the next day, and _ without 

any signs of haste, that the Hbba began 
her preparations. From the end of the 
Newburn pier the crew might be seen, after 
the deck was washed, freeing the sails from 
their coverings, under the boatswain’s direc- 
tion, casting off the gaskets, clearing the 
gear, hauling up the boats, with a view to 
setting sail. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the Count 
had not yet appeared. His companion Serk6, 
the engineer—as he was called on board— 
had not yet left his cabin. As for the 
Captain, he was busy giving various orders 
to the sailors which indicated an immediate 


The Ebba was « yacht admirably adapted 
for racing, although she had never figured 
in the North American or British races. The 
tall masts, surface breadth of canvas, the 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SCHOONER KBBA. 


length of her yards, her draught, which gave 
her great stability even when covered with 
canvas, her clearly defined water-lincs, 
denoted a rapid, seaworthy vessel, capable of 
contending with the worst weather. 

Indeed, the schooner Ebba could easily do 
her twelve miles an hour in a strong breeze 
close to the wind. 

Of course sailing vessels are always de- 
pendent on the variableness of the atmo- 
sphere. When a calm comes they must 
wait, and also, even though they may possess 
nautical qualities superior to those of the 
steam yacht, they never have that cer- 
tainty of progression which steam gives the 
latter. 

All considered, it would seem that 
superiority belongs to the ship which com- 
bines the advantages of sail and serew. But 
such was evidently not the Count's opinion. 


since he was satisfied with a schooner for his 
voyages, even when they extended beyond 
the limits of the Atlantic. 

That morning 8 gentle breeze came from 
the west. This was favourable for the Ebba, 
first for getting out of the Neuse, and then 
for reaching one of the inlets to Pamlico 
Sound that formed a kind of strait communi- 
cating with the open sea. 

Two hours later the Hbba was still riding 
at anchor, and her chain was beginning to 
haul taut with the ebb-tide. The schooner 
had swung round, and its bow was turned to 
the mouth of the Neuse; the little buoy which 
the evening before floated on the port side 
must have been carried away in the night; 
it was no longer visible. 

Suddenly a cannon-shot was heard, and 
smoke rose from the batteries on the coaat. 
It was answered by several shots from the 
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guns that were echeloned on thé fringe of 
islands in the offing. 

At that moment the Count and the engi- 
neer came up on deck. 

The Captain met them. 

“A cannon-shot,” he said. 

“We heard it,” the engineer answered, 
slightly shrugging his shoulders. 

“That means that our performance at 
Healthful House has been discovered,” the 
Captain continued. 

“Undcubtedly,” replied Serké, “and this 
booming means the order to close the 
passes.”” 

“What has that to do with us?” the 
Count asked in a calm tone. 

“Nothing,” answered the engineer. 

Captain Spade was right in saying that by 
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who was then undergoing a violent 
paroxysm. 

After he had remained for a considerable 
time with the patient, the doctor left him 
sleeping, and quitted Pavilion 17 with Gay- 
don, who accompanied him to the end of the 
side walk. 

What afterwards occurred no one knew. 

The news of the disappearance was tele- 
graphed to Newburn and to Raleigh. In 
reply, the Governor of North Carolina in- 
stantly telegraphed orders that no vessel 
should be allowed to leave Pamlico Sound 
until it had been subjected to the closest 
inspection. A second telegram instructed the 
cruiser Falcon, then stationed there, to put 
this order into execution. At the same time 
the most stringent measures were taken for a 


that time the disappearance of Roch and his 
keeper was known to the staff of Healthfal 
House. 

In the morning when the doctor went to 
No. 17 to pay his usual visit he found the 
room empty. So soon as the Principal 
heard of the catastrophe, he ordered the 
grounds to be searched. ‘he investigation 
revealed that, although the door at the foot 
of the hill was locked, the key was not in the 
lock, and also that the bolts had heen drawn 
from their staples. 

There could be no doubt that it was by 
this door the abduction had been effected, 
either during the evening or during the 


night. 
Who had done it? No one could offer a 
supposition. The only thing known was 


thet at half-past seven in the evening one of 
the Jeni doctors had visited M. Roch, 


On Board the Schooner * Ebba."’ 


strict watch on the country ports and pro- 
vincial towns. 

In_ consequence of this Count d'Artigas 
could also see the Falcon two miles to the east 
making ready to carry out these instructions. 
Now, during the time necessary for getting 
up steam the schooner might easily have 
escaped without fear of pursuit—for an hour 
at least. 

“Shall we heave the anchor?” asked the 
Captain. 

“Yes, since the wind is favourable, but 
let there be no sign of haste,” said Count 
d’ Artigas. 

“That is right,” said Serké ; “all the chan- 
nels of the Sound will be watched now, and 
no ship will get out without having received 
a visit from gentlemen as careful as they are 
curious.” 

“Let us get under sail all the same,” 


commanded the Count. “When the cruiser’s 
officers or the Customs agents have examined 
the Ebba the embargo will be taken off, and I 
shall be very much astonished if they do not 
give us free passage.” 

“ With many apologies and good wishes for 
a pleasant voyage and a speedy return!” 
rejoined Serké ; and his remark ended in a 
long laugh. 

When the news was known at Newburn, the 
authorities asked each other whether it meani 
flight or abduction. As a flight could not 
have taken place without Gaydon’s con- 
nivance, that idea was abandoned. In the 
opinion of the Principal and the Committee, 
the keeper’s conduct was above suspicion. 

Then it must have been abduction—and one 
may imagine the effect of that in the town. 
What! the French inventor, so strictly 
guarded, had disappeared! and with him the 
secret of the Fulgurator which no one had 
yet been able to acquire? Surely the con- 
sequences would be very grave! Was the new 
discovery completely lost to America? Sup- 
pose the deed had been done by another 
nation, would not that nation, now that 
‘Thomas Roch had fallen into its power, make 
use of what the Federal Government had not 
been able to obtain ; and how could it possibly 
be believed that the authors of the abduction 
had acted for a private individual ? 

So, precautions were extended over the 
various divisions of North Carolina. An 
elaborate supervision was exercised on the 
roads and railways, and around the residences 
in the towns and country. As for the sea, 
it was to be closed along the whole length of 
the coast, from Wilmington to Norfolk. No 
vessel was to be exempt from search by 
officers or police agents, and any was to be 
detained on the slightest suspicious indication. 
Not only was the Falcon making its pre- 
parations, but several steam launches in 
reserve on the waters of Pamlico Sound were 
Getting ready to scour the sea, with instruc- 
tions to search down to the depths of the hold, 
merchantmen, plensure-boats, fishing craft— 
including those that were at anchor as well as 
those setting out to sea. 

And all the time the schooner Hbba was 
getting ready to heave her anchor. Upon 
the whole, it did not seem that the Count 
experienced the least anxiety about the 
measures taken by the administration, or the 
contingencies which would arise if Thomas 
Roch and his keeper were found on board. 

About nine o'clock the last preliminaries 
were completed, and a few minutes later the 
Fbba turned her head to the east so as to 
double the left bank of the Neuse. 

About fifteen miles from Newburn the river 
bends suddenly, and winds towards the 
north-west, growing wider as it advances. 
After having passed Croatan and Havelock, 
the Ebba reached the bend, and veered to- 
wards the north, close to the wind, along the 
left bank. It was eleven o’clock, when, 
favoured by the breeze, and without having 
met either cruiser or steam launch, she 
rounded the point of the island of Sivan, be- 
yond which Pamlico Sound extended. 

This vast expanse of water measures one 
hundred kilometres from Sivan Island to 
Roadoke Island. On the ocean side stretches 
a long line of narrow islands like a natural 
breakwater, lying north and south from Cape 
Lookout to Cape Hatteras, and on to Cape 
Henry, on a level with the city of Norfolk 
in the neighbouring State of Virginia. 

A great number of lights are placed on 
the islands and islets in Pamlico Sound in 
order to make navigation possible during the 
night. In it there was accommodation for all 
vessels seeking shelter from the Atlantic 
swell, and good anchorage was always to be 
found. 

Many passages establish communication 


between Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic 
Ocean. A little beyond the Sivan Island 
lights the Ocracoke Inlet opens, beyond 
it Hatteras Inlet, and above that three 
others bearing the names Loggerhead, New- 
head, and Oregon. 

It is true the Falcon guarded that part 
of the Sound, and inspected all the trading 
vessels and fishing-boats outward bound. 
In fact, by this time, in accordance with 
the common interpretation of the orders 
received from the Administration, every 
passage was watched by U.S. ships, to say 
nothing of the batteries which commanded 
the channels. 

Having passed Ocracoke Inlet, the Ebba 
made no effort either to encounter or to 
avoid any of the vessels on the water, but 
kept on its casual course towards Hatteras 
Inlet, by which channel, for reasons known 
to himself, the Count d’Artigas intended to 
get out. 

Until then the Ebba had not been chal- 
lenged by the revenue agents or by the 
cruiser’s officers, although she had not 
avoided them. Besides, how could she 
escape their vigilance? Were the authorities 
about to spare D'Artigas the annoyance of a 
visit as a special privilege? Did they regard 
him as too high a personage for his navigation 
to be interfered with even for anhour? This 
was unlikely, for while taking him for a 
foreigner leading the luxurious life of one of 
fortune’s favourites, no one actually knew 
who he was, whence he came, or whither he 
was going. 

The schooner continued her course, mov- 
ing gracefully and swiftly over the waters of 
the Sound. Her flag—a crescent of gold on 
a red ground—floated majestically in the 
breeze. 

Count d’Artigas was seated in the stern, in 
one of the cane deck-chairs commonly seen 
on pleasure-boats. The engineer and the 
captain were chatting with him. 

“ The officers of the Federal Marine are in 
no hurry to touch their hats to us,” observed 
Serko. 

“Let them come when they like,” said 
the Count, in a tone of complete indiffer- 
ence. 

“Probably they are waiting until we get 
into Hatteras Inlet,” said the Captain. 

“ Let them wait,” said the rich yachtsman 
curtly, and then he relapsed into the moody 
abstraction which was habitual to him. 

The Captain’s hypothesis was probably 
correct, for it was evident that the Ebba was 
making for the passage indicated. The 
Falcon had not yet signalled to her to lie-to, 
but certainly would do so as the schooner 
neared the entrance to the passage. In that 
place it would be impossible for the yacht to 
refuse the prescribed visit before clearing 
Pamlico Sound to gain the open sea. 

It did not seem, however, that the yacht 
had any desire to avoid the authorities. 

Were Roch and Gaydon so well concealed 
on board that it was impossible for the State 
agents to find them ? 

This supposition was admissible; but 
perhaps Count d’Artigas would have shown 
less confidence had he known that the Ebba 
was the object of the closest scrutiny on 
board the cruiser and the Custom-house 
launches. 

In fact, the visit of the foreigner to Health- 
ful House had attracted special attention 
to him. Naturally, the Principal could have 
had no reason to suspect the motives of his 
visit. Yet, only a few hours after the Count’s 
departure, Roch and his attendant had been 
carried off, and since his visit no one had 
been received at Pavilion 17, and no one had 
been in communication with Thomas Roch. 
Suspicions were awakened, and the heads of 
the house began to ask what part the 
foreigner had taken inthe affair. Supposing 
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the place to have been reconnoitred, and the 
approaches to the pavilion examined, could 
not the Count’s companion have withdrawn 
the bolt of the door and taken out the key ? 
To return at nightfall, slip into the park, 
and proceed with the abduction, would in 
that case be a comparatively easy matter, 
since the Elba was anchored only two or 
three cable-lengths from the grounds. 

Now these suspicions, which neither the 
Principal nor his staff had formulated at 
the opening of the inquiry, gained strength 
when the schooner was seen to raise her 
anchor, descend the estuary, and manwuvre 
so as to gain one of the exits of the Sound. 

Then the authorities ordered the Falcon 
and the Customs steamers to follow the Ebba, 
to stop her before she entered one of the 


channels, to subject every part of the vessel 
to the severest examination. She was not 
to be granted free pratique until they were 
convinced that the missing men were not 
on board. 

Surely Count d’Artigas could not be un- 
conscious that he was under suspicion, that 
his yacht was being specially watched by 
officers and agents. 

But if he had been aware of this, would 
he, with his superb disdain and haughty 
bearing, have condescended to care ? 

About three o'clock in the afternoon the 
schooner, which was cruising within a mile 


“ of the passage, performed the evolutions 


necessary to keep the middle of the channel. 
After having visited some fishing boats 
then going out to sea, the Falcon waited at 
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the mouth of the passage. No mere sailing 
vessel could have escaped the pursuit of a 
man-of-war, and if the schooner did not 
obey the injunction to heave-to, one or two 
shells would soon bring her to reason. 

At that moment a boat containing two 
officers and ten sailors left the cruiser and 
crossed the Ebba’s course. 

Count d’Artigas, from his place in the 
stern, watched this mancenvre with indiffer- 
ence, while he calmly lighted a cigar. 

When the boat was no more than half a 
cable length away, one of the men rose and 
waved a flag. 

“Signal to stop,” said Serko. 

“Presumably,” said the Count. 

“ Ordered to wait.” 

“ Let us wait.” 


Captain Spade gave orders to lie-to, and 
these were instantly carried out. Presently 
the Ebba moved only to the sway of the 
tide, which bore her towards the channel. 

A few strokes brought the Falcon’s boat 
alongside the Ebba. The ladder was lowered, 
and presently the two officers, followed by 
eight men, stood on the deck, two sailors re- 
maining in charge of the boat. 

The Hbba’s crew ranged themselves in a 
line near the forecastle. 

The superior ofticer, a ship’s lieutenant, 
advanced towards the owner of the yacht, 
who had just risen to salute him, and the 
following questions and answers were ex- 
changed. 

“This schooner belongs to Count d’Artigas, 
whom I have the honour of addressing?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Her name?” 

“The Ebba.” 

“ Her captain ?”” 

“ Captain Spade.” 

“ His nationality ?” 

“ Indo-Malay.”” 

The officer looked at the ship’s flag, and 
Count d’Artigas asked : 

«May I ask for what reason I have the 
pleasure of seeing you on board my yacht?” 

“Orders have been given to visit all 
vessels at present in Pamlico Sound, 
either at anchor or under way,” replied the 
officer. 

He did not think it necessary to say that the 
Ebba was to be subjected to a special search. 

“You have, doubtless, no intention of re- 
fusing, M. le Comte?” 
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“ The same, sir.” 

“Thomas Roch, whom I saw yesterday 
when I visited the institution, whom I ques- 
tioned in the presence of the Principal! He 
became violent just as Captain Spade and 
myself were about to leave the place.” 

‘The officer was observing the foreigner 
with great attention, striving to find some- 
thing suspicious either in his manner or his 
words. 

“It is not credible!” added the Count. 
‘And he said this precisely as though he had 
now heard of the adventure for the first time. 

“T understand the ankiety of the respon- 
sible parties,” he continued, “ considering 
the inventor’s importance, and I quite 
approve of the measures they have taken. 
It is needless to observe that neither the 
inventor nor his keeper is on board the Ebba. 


Lifting the Buoy. 


“Certainly not, sir. 
your service from the top of its masts to 
the bottom of its hold. I would only ask 
why the vessels in Pamlico Sound are 
undergoing these formalities to-day ? ” 

“see no reason why you should be left 
in ignorance, Count,” replied the officer. 
“The Governor of Carolina has been in- 
formed that there has been a case of ki 
napping at Healthful House, and the adminis- 
tration wish to be assured that the men have 
not been shipped off during the night.” 

“Is it possible?” said the Count, affecting 
surprise. “And who are the persons who 
have disappeared from Healthful House ? ” 

“A madman—an inventor—is the victim 
of this outrage, and his keeper.” 

“A madman! Can it be the Frenchman, 

iomas Roch ?” 


My schooner is at 


Of that you can assure yourself by making a 
thorough search. Captain, be good enough 
to accompany these gentlemen.” 

Then with a formal salute to the lieutenant 
the Count sat down again in his chair, and 
replaced his cigar between his lips. 

The two officers and the eight sailors, 
conducted by Captain Spade, commenced 
their investigation. They descended first by 
the companion to the stern saloon, luxuri- 
ously furnished, and fitted with panels of 
rare, costly woods, superb ornaments, and 
carpets and hangingsofgreat price. Needless 
to say, this saloon, the adjoining cabins, and 
the Count’s state-room, were searched with 
all possible care. Captain Spade also joined 
in the investigation, in order that no suspicion 
of his employer should remain in the minds 
of the officers. 


After the saloon and the other rooms had 
been searched, the party proceeded to the 
dining-saloon, which was richly decorated ; 
they ransacked the pantries, the cuddy, and 
fore part of the vessel, the cabins of Captain 
Spade and the boatswain, then the berths 
of the sailors, without discovering either 
Thomas Roch or Gaydon. 

There remained the hold and itsaceommo- 
dations. These required an elaborate exami- 
nation; so when the hatches were lifted, 
the Captain lighted two lanterns to facilitate 
operations. 

The hold contained only barrels of water, 
provisions of all kinds, kegs of spirits, casks 
of wine and beer, and a stock of coal—an 
abundance of everything, as though the 
schooner had been provided for a long voyage. 
Through the spaces in the cargo the Ameri- 
can sailors slipped into the innermost corners, 
even getting into the narrow spaces between 
bales and sacks. They had all their trouble 
for nothing. 

Evidently Count d’Artigas had been wrong- 
fully suspected of any part in the capture of 
the inventor and his keeper. 

The investigation, which had lasted about 
two hours, ended without result. 

At half-past five the officers and men of 
the Falcon came on deck again, having con- 
scientiously gone through the search and 
acquired absolute certainty that neither 
Thomas Roch nor Gaydon was to be found 
in the interior of the Ebba. Then they pro- 
ceeded to inspect the forecastle and the boats. 
Their conviction that the Ebba had been 
suspected without reason was established. 

The two officers had only to take leave 
of the Count, and they advanced towards 
him. 

“You will excuse us for having caused you 
this inconvenience, Count d’Artigas,’’ the 
lieutenant said. 

“You could only obey the orders whose 
execution were confided to you, gentlemen.” 

“ Besides, it was a mere formality,”’ the 
officer felt bound to add. 

By a slight movement of his head the 
Count indicated that he was ready to admit 
that excuse. 

“T had informed you, gentlemen, that I 
had nothing to do with the abduction.” 

“We no longer doubt it, M. le Comte, and 
it only remains for us to rejoin our vessel.” 

* As you please. Has the Hbba now free 
passage ?”” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Au revoir, gentlemen, au revoir. I am 
a frequent visitor to these coasts, and I shall 
soon return. I hope that when I come back 
you will have discovered the perpetrators of 
this outrage, and reinstated Thomas Roch 
at Healthful House. This result is to be 
desired in the interest of the United States, 
and, I will add, in the interest of humanity.” 

When these words were said the officers 
courteously saluted the Count, who responded 
by a slight inclination of the head. Captain 
Spade accompanied them to the side, and, 
followed by their sailors, they set off to join 
the cruiser. Ata sign from the Count, Cap- 
tain Spade ordered the sails to be set again 
as they were before the schooner had lain to. 
The breeze had freshened and the yacht 
sailed briskly towards the Strait of Hatteras. 
Half an hour after, the Strait had been 
passed, and the Hbba was on the high seas. 
For an hour the schooner’s head was kept 
east-nor’-east. But, as usually happens, the 
breeze, which came from the land, died down 
a few miles off the coast. The Ebba was 
becalmed, its sails flapped against the masts, 
its helm no longer acted, but remained sta- 
tionary on a sea whose bosom was unruffled 
by a single breath. It would seem impossi- 
ble for the schooner to continue its passage 
during the night. 

Cuptain Spade had remained on the look- 


out in the bows. Since leaving the Strait 
his gaze had turned first to port, then to 
starboard, as though he were trying to see 
some object floating on either side. At that 
moment he shouted : 

“Brail up!” 

In execution of this order the sailors 
hastened to loosen the halyards, and the 
empty sails were furled to the yards, but 
without being enveloped in their covers. 


Was it the Count’s intention to wait for 
the dawn as well as for the morning breeze ? 
But it is usual in such circumstances to 
wait with sails spread to catch the first puffs 
of wind. 

The boat was lowered, and tie Captain 
got into it, accompanied by a sailor who 
sculled towards an object which floated on 
the surface of the water a few yards ahead 
of the schooner. 
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That object was a small buoy exactly like 
the one that had bobbed on the waters of 
the Neuse when the Ebba lay some cables’ 
length from the bank near Healthful House. 

The buoy was taken up, as well as a cable 
which was attached to it, and the boat 
transported both to the bows of the schooner. 

At the command of the boatswain a tow- 
line thrown from the deck was attached to 
the first cable. Then Captain Spade and 


the sailor returned to the deck of the 
schooner again, and the boat was hoisted to 
the davits. 

Almost immediately the tow-line tightened, 
and the Ebba, bare of sail, turned towards 
the east at a rate which could not be less 
than ten miles an hour. 

Night closed in, and the lights on the 
American coast disappeared quickly in the 
fog on the horizon. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW I WENT 


‘POSSUM-HUNTING. 


By A. G. Reynoxps. 


PART I. 


Ww™ an unlucky mortal I am to be 
trying to grow oranges in such an 
outlandish place as Florida, when I might 
be having ‘a good time” in the old 
country ! 

Such were my thoughts as I sat under 
the verandah of my one-roomed shanty 
watching the gleams of light from the 


fireflies, that suddenly shone out in the 
darkness and as suddenly disappeared 
again. 

In a moment the trees were illuminated 
with a thousand sparks, then all was gloom 
again. It was lonesome, to be sure, and now 
made doubly so by the weird sounds always 
heard after sundown. The frogs on the 
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swampy margin of the lake commenced 
their concert with a deafening croaking. 
From out of the solitudes of the waters, 
every now and then, arose the hoarse cry of 
the heron, as though suddenly alarmed— 
perhaps by the too near approach of some 
inquisitive alligator. Up in yonder pine-tree 
the horned ow! was screeching to his mate, 
for all the world like the scream of a man 
being half-suffocated. Away in the back- 
woods, the night-jar repeated its monotonous 
eall of Chuck-Will’s- Widow ! 

Lonesome I was, but not alone, for those 
little cannibals, the mosquitoes, relentless in 
their thirst for blood, unceasingly tormented 
me. Half distracted, I went within, where, 
piled nearly an inch thick on the table, lay 
a miscellaneous mass of insects, lured to 
their doom by the light of the lamp. 

It was quite a relief to hear Akin shouting 
from the gate— 

“Say, Travers, how would it be to go 
’possum-hunting ?” 

“Right you are, Ake,” I replied, as, 
shouldering my gun, I proceeded towards the 
gate. 

“ Have you brought your two hounds?” [ 
had scarcely spoken when Satan and Vic, 
eager for the fray, flashed past me like 
“greased lightning”; and I heard Akin 
muttering— 

“They take the cake, the little daisies. 
There are no better ‘yellar daugs’ in the 
whole State. I would stake my hat on it.’’ 

A Florida cracker was Akin, for such is 
the name given to those born and bred in 
the State. Regular work he liked little, and 
book-study less, but anything in the “fins, 
furs, and feathers” line, Akin loved. If you 
wanted to know where to find opossum 
raccoon, skunk, gopher, terrapin, rattler, 
turtle, alligator, duck, gobbler, deer, or bear, 
Akin was the man to tell you. 

“Your hounds certainly beat the record 
to-night; they have ‘treed’ a ‘possum 
already,” I exclaimed, for I heard them 
barking excitedly not a hundred yards off, by 
the old hickory-tree in the corner of the 
hammock. 

“IT should smile if that were a possum,” 
he replied ; “ it’s not the sorter bark. Those 
daugs are up to some fun or other.” 

We hurried towards the spot indicated by the 
barking, and found the two hounds teasing 
a “razor-back,” which they had awakened 
from happy dreams under the hickory-tree. - 
“ Razor-back,” I think you will agree with 
me, is a very appropriate name for the lanky 
Florida hog, that looks more like a grey 
hound than the pig that he is. 

“Funny ’possum-hunting this,” said I. 
“Surely the hounds ought not to go after 
other sport, but should stick to the work on 
hand.” 

“Well, I s’pose you are not far wrong 
there,” answered Akin. “It is just a bit of 
playfulness at starting—not that they don’t 
know better. They were too well raised 
for that, but daugs will be daugs, I guess.” 

Calling them off, and starting them afresh, 
we made for the piney woods. It was not 
too dark to see the outlines of the tall pines 
that towered above us; and as we trudged 
along the sandy ground, with its tufts of wire 
grass and dead pine-straw, we listened for 
the bay of the hounds. 

“Have a care for that shooter of yours; I 
don’t want to be made cold meat of just yet,” 
cried Akin; for I had stumbled over a gopher 
hole, and my gun lay on the ground a yard 
or two before me. ‘These logs and gopher 
holes are regular man-traps. It’s impossible 
to see them in the dark.” 

“Follow along in my tracks; you will be 
right enough.” 

“ But how can we get through here?” 

Our path seemed to be blocked up with a 
thick undergrowth of black-jack oaks, plums, 
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and persimmons laced together with grape- 
vines and Spanish moss. 

“There are more ways than one of killing 
a cat,” answered Ake, as, turning round and 
striking his heels well into the ground, he 
applied his back and shoulders against the 
obs acle, and soon forced a way through. 

One or two sharp barks from the hounds 
told us they had found a scent. Now we 
heard them near Muskingum Lake. After a 
while they were down by Hodge’s homestead. 
Suddenly the baying became more excited, 
and was stationary; then we knew that 
*possum was both figuratively and literally 
“up a tree.” 

“They have ‘treed’ in the persimmons 
near old man Kinny’s cotton patch,” cried 
Ake ; so off we went in that direction. 

Nothing comes amiss in the way of food 
to ’possum. He thoroughly enjoys a good 
plump chick from the roost, but perhaps his 
greatest weakness is for the luscious fruit of 
the persimmon. In a case of emergency, 
therefore, it was not surprising that he 
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should seek his favourite tree for refuge. At 
any rate, barking and jumping against the 
trunk of an old persimmon-tree, from the 
branches of which hung quantities of 
Spanish moss in large festoons, we found the 
dogs. 

“TI wonder if the possum is there,” said 
I. “It's too dark to see. What can we 
do?” 

“ T will soon see if he is there,” cried Ake. 
Striking a match, he lit the bundle of “ fat” 
pinewood splinters that he had carried in 
his hand, and raising the torch behind his 
head, he soon ‘‘shined ’possum’s eyes.” 
There they were, like two red-hot coals, the 
only things visible in the darkness. 

“ But how can we get him? I should like 
him alive,” I exclaimed. “Can you climb 
the tree?” 

“I know a trick worth two of that,” 
answered Ake. ‘That moss is dead under- 
neath, and will burn like tinder.” 

Soon the tree was in a blaze. 
possum “ head over heels.” 


Down fell 


“ He’s dead after all,” I cried ; for, picking 
him up, he was limp and motionless. “ The 
smoke must have suffocated him.” 

“ Dead or alive, we will have a pipe any- 
how,” answered Ake. 

We sat on a log, and the dogs, tired w:th 
their excitement, lay at our feet. 

“Tis time to make tracks. Lay hold of 
the ‘possum, and let’s ‘ get up and git,’ said 
Akin, as we were finishing our pipes. 

I turned to pick up our prize, but he had 
gone. 

By “acting ‘possum,” that is to say 
“ feigning death,” he had deceived me, and 
when all was quiet, had crept away. 

Akin had a broad grin on his face as he 
said— 

“That ’possum was not born yesterday, 
Travers. I wouldn't be fooled by a varmint 
like that, if I were you.” 

How I went ’pcssum-hunting again, with 
better success, I may tell you at another 
time. 

(To be continued.) 


TALES TOLD IN THE SENIOR'S DEN. 


I PRIDE myself on being a patient individual ; 

1 suppose you would scarcely find another 
man so patient in the world. Yet even pa- 
tience such as mine must give way before a 
quill pen wielded by Robinson. Do you 
imagine—English man, English woman, or 
English child—that you have ever felt pain? 
Do you think, when you are howling with 
toothache, groaning with headache, or using 
expressions which were better avoided, under 
the influence of gout—do you think, I say, that 
you know what torture is? Wait, my gentle 
friend, wait till you have been in the same 
room with Robinson when he is ill-treating 
paper with a quill! Then you will have 
some conception of the terms pain and tor- 
ture. Then you will sigh for toothache, weep 
for headache, and how! for gout. I had stood 
it for some time; I had Icoked at Robinson 
feelingly ; I had frowned at him severely; I 
had wasted all my best glances on him. Then 
I spoke, gently, but firmly : 

“Robinson,” I said, ‘if you don’t put 
down that quill, I'll cram it down your 
throat.” 


By GeorcEe Barroven, 
Author of * Aunt Ceeitia and th: Family Ghost.” 


1l.—WITH REFERENCE TO JOHN. 


“Why don’t you try to get used to it ?” 
said Robinson. 

“ Why don’t you learn to use it decently,” 
I retorted angrily. “ Any ordinary fool could 
write without all that scraping and scratch- 
ing.” 

“T’ve no doubt you could,” he answered. 
“ For myself, I do not claim to be ordinary, 
or a fool, for that matter. Still you may 
make your mind easy; I shall have finished 
in a minute.” 

A few more heartrending scratches, and 
he threw down the pen and beamed on the 
company. This was so rare a favour, that 
we did not quite know how to take it. Swig- 
gins made a rush for the door, and returned 
with an umbrella. ‘Excuse me, old man,” 
he said, “I can’t sit in the direct rays of 
that smile without a sunshade. Myskin gets 
tanned go easily.” 

“T have been pursuing a most interesting 
investigation,” Robinson explained. ‘I have 
always felt a certain attraction towards that 
amiable person whom the English Grammars 
introduce to us under the simple and unpre- 
tending name of ‘ John,’ and these two little 
books have given me quite a large number of 
interesting incidents of his life.” 

“ Out with them,” said Darnley. 
must have them, the sooner the better. 
as you love me, be brief!" 

“ Please don’t tell us that he’s a type,” 
said De Vaudier—“ anything but a type!” 

“TI don’t think John is a type,” said Rob- 
inson, ‘or even a type-writer. I notice, first 
of all, that he was a big man, perhaps with a 
commanding presence ; when quite a boy, we 
read, ‘ John was the tallest boy in his class.’ 
He does not appear to have had a surname; 
there is, indeed, quite a dearth of surnames 
in these books. I feel no hesitation in saying 
that he was a Scotchman, for how else can 
we explain the recurrence of the words ‘ John, 
horse, Scotland, map,’ in contexts that sup- 
ply no other interpretation? The horse we 
know to have been connected with him, 
for we read, ‘ Peter fell from John’s horse’ ; 
it is not, therefore, unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the writer intends subtly to in- 
dicate John’s nationality by repeated allu- 
sions to the map of Scotland. He had 
brothers, of whom no doubt the James, who- 
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is so often mentioned, was one; the others. 
perhaps, were William, Robert, and David, 
though we cannot gather much evidence 
from such statements as ‘neither John nor 
his brother has come.’ Was Jane his sister? 
I am inclined to think so; he had a sister, 
since we are told, ‘ John writes well, but his 
sister writes better.’ One of the first charac- 
teristics we notice in John is his fondness 
for natural history. When apparently quite 
young ‘John saw a snake in the garden.’ 
One of my authorities, who was himself pre- 
sent, remarks: ‘I told John that the snake 
would not hurt him or me, if he left it alone 
to go its own way.’ This advice seems to 
have made but little impression on him, if 
we may judge from a later statement: ‘On 
Monday last, early in the morning, as John 
was walking along the side of the river, he 
saw a snake of a large size, which he killed 
by striking it with his whip.’ There is some 
interesting information about a rat which 
John also saw, but I will not detain you by 


quoting it.” = 

“Don’t consider our feelings, I beg,” said 
Darnley. 

“Keep cool, my sweet one,” answered 
Robinson. “I am getting on. John and 
James attended the same school. ‘John,’ 


says one writer, ‘has more skill than James, 
but less perseverance.’ Skill, it seems, is 
worth more than perseverance, for, a little 
inter, ‘ John is better acquainted with philo- 
sophy than James.’ John did, however, be- 
come more persevering in time, as is shown 
by the subsequent comments, ‘John reads,’ 
and ‘John is more diligent than any other 
boy in the class.’ It is reassuring also to 
learn that ‘John goes to school in time.’ 
Whether he was a good athlete. I cannot 
say. ‘John ran,’ we hear, but whether he 
won his race we are not told. 

“James and John, on leaving school, ap- 
pear to have read with one of my authors, 
who tells us, ‘The minister sent a present of 
books to John and me as a token of his 
esteem for us’ ; and again, ‘James, John, and 
I will leave town as soon as we have finished 
our studies.’ The statement ‘John sings, I 
like to listen,’ shows either that John hada 
good voice or that our grammarian was no 
judge of singing. We are told little of his 


later life. He appears to have been com- 
pelled to give up philosophy and become a 
carpenter, since we read that ‘John, who is 
a carpenter, made this box.’ I am rather 
afraid that the silence as to his later years 
may indicate that he turned out badly.” 

“You'll turn out badly, if you go on like 
this,’ said Darnley. 

“Tt is not so much the story that I like,” 
continued Robinson, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, ‘as the simple way in which the 
story is told. How much is expressed in one 
little sentence, such as ‘ John saw a snake in 
the garden’! The whole scene seems to 
unfold itself before us. We have only to 
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close our eyes to see it all—the sun shining 
through a network of trees on the winding 
path, the heedless child, little recking, as 

e bounds along, of the wonders Nature has 
to show him, the dark covert out of which 
darts the wriggling, writhing reptile, curling 
and uncurling himself as he pursues his way, 
the child’s cry of surprise, the sense of some 
beauteous horror lost as the creature fades 
from view. Or would you have pathos? 
It is here: ‘John, who is a carpenter, made 
this box.’ .No words could more fitly de- 
scribe the fall from atHuence to poverty, so 
bravely met, so firmly struggled with. And, 
mark, the work is well done. There is no 
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scamping, no shirking. We .can point 
proudly to his achievements, and say, ‘ This 
is the box that John made; tind fault with 
it, show me a better box if you can.’ There 
are humorous touches too. Take these three 
sentences—‘ John is beaten,’ ‘John took re- 
fuge in the draper’s shop,’ and ‘Had John 
got what he wanted?’ Poor John, no doubt, 
had considerably more than he wanted before 
he went into that shop. Talk about Burke! 
For a really fine display of the power of the 
English language give me the life of John.” 

“Try a cooling draught,” said Towling. 
“Tt will put you right again in no time.” 

(To be continued.) 
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AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A PANTHER. 


FIND, on referring to my diary, that it is 
two years ago, to the very day, since I 
met with the adventure I now record. I was 
travelling in the southern part of New 
Mexico, on a surveying expedition, my com- 
panions being a local guide and a trusty 
Trish man-servant, Mike Joyce. I call Mike 
“trusty ’—and so he certainly was in the 
ordinary way—but it was his breach of trust 
on this particular occasion that afforded the 
exciting adventure I am now going to relate. 
We had pitched our camp for the night on 
the edge of a knoll or grassy aroya, and it 
was Mike's turn to take watch. The labours 
of the day had been somewhat arduous ; and, 
after wrapping myself up in my blanket, I 
was soon fast asleep. The guide, too, 
stretched himself out at the same time as 
myself, and, for aught I knew to the con- 
trary, slumbered also. As for Mike, the last 
I remember seeing of him was the red glow 
of his cutty pipe and the shining barrel of 
his rifle aslant his knees. 

I had been asleep for some two hours, 
perhaps, when I was disturbed by a peculiar 
sound—half whinny, half bray—coming from 
the direction in which our pack-mules were 
picketed. 

On starting up and looking round, I per- 
ceived Mike sitting a few yards away, just 
raising his head from betwixt his knees, and 
rubbing his eyes vigorously. 

“ Begorra, there I am agin,” he was saying 
to himself, ‘‘a’most off to sleep. I seem as 
if I can’t keep myself awake. Hallo!” he 
suddenly ejaculated, snatching his rifle from 
his knees; ‘who be you, you skulkin’ old 
goggler ?”” 

I was now thoroughly aroused, and imme- 
diately sat bolt upright. 


A SMALL 


By Henry J. Barker, M.A. 


I glanced down the slope in the direction 
in which Mike was looking, and saw two 
yellow eyes, like balls of fire, glaring straight 
upon me; and the next moment I perceived 
that they belonged to a savage beast which 
was lashing itself into rage ere making its 
spring ! 

“A black painter!" hissed the guide, from 
just behind me. He was not asleep then ! 

The crack of two rifles sounded simultane- 
ously—Mike’s and the guide’s; but the 
next instant I felt myself crushed backwards 
with a thud to the ground, and the panther's 
fangs at my throat! 

The horror of my situation it is impossible 
to describe. In wild desperation, I let go my 
rifle, and made an effort to draw a revolver 
from my belt; but the weight of the brute’s 
body utterly prevented me from doing so. 
All this must have taken place in a moment, 
although, to me, it seemed as if minute after 
minute was passing. 

How can I express iny relief when I heard 
the guide cry to me: 

“All right, sir, you needn’t be afeared. I 
guess as that painter is just as dead as a 
door-nail, though he do stick to your throat. 
See you here, sir!” And the guide, with the 
butt-end of his gun, coolly lunged at the 
beast, and rolled him off my body into the 
grama grass beneath. 

What the guide said was indeed true ; for, 
on my sitting up, and passing my hand be- 
wilderingly over my throat, I found that, 
saving a few scratches, I was quite unhurt; 
although, in everything but fact, I had 
passed through all the horror of being torn 
and mangled by the brute’s fangs and claws. 

Both shots had pierced the panther’sskull, 
although only one had touched the brain ; 


and the brute’s spring was simply the last 
supreme effort betwixt life and death. 

Ere I prepared to take my blanket and lie 
down again, the guide directed my attention 
to a pool of water some distance away, whose 
surface was showing bright in the moon- 
light. 

“D’you see anything ?” he asked briefly. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I see some dark ob- 
jects moving about the margin.” 

“Ay,” he said, “they're wolves, thet’s 
what they are. This is the time o’ night 
when them critters come to slake their 
thirst.” 

“ They are not likely to interfere with us, 
are they?” I inquired. 

“No,” he replied, “for they’ve got plenty 
of fresh meat in the shape of antelope, an’ 
the cowards run norisks. Hows’ever, I shall 
sleep with one eye open, though you needn’t 
tell your man so.” 

Mike, as a matter of fact, required no 
admonition; I could now see that “every 
hair of him’ was awake. The night’s inci- 
dent taught him a sharp lesson; and I may 
add that he was never guilty of being caught 
napping at his post again. 

In the morning we measured our panther, 
and found it to be seven feet long from 
the nose to the tip of the tail (the tail taking 
up about a third of the length). Its coat 
was dark and glossy, and its eyes, even in 
death, made one almost wince to look at 
them. 

That coat is generally the first object of my 
“collection ” which I show to visitors; and, 
as I point out the claws, I have a trick of 
raising my hand to my throat, and——quite 
mechanically—scratching 2 place where it 
itches. 


POWER BOILER, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


‘ 
Autho;' of * The ‘ Boy's Yun" Launch,” “ The * Boy's Own’ Locomotive,” ete. 


AS openings in a boiler shell only tend to 

weaken it, do not make more than eight ; 
aman-hole is not necessary in this size boiler, 
nor are a lot of water taps required, such as 
are sometimes seen screwed in here and there 
all over the surface of some models. Now 
turn eight brass lugs to fit these holes, make 
them about 2 in. thick, and leave a shoulder 
of 1 in. all round, as in fig. 9. 

Each of these must be drilled and tapped 
with a screw thread of -a size to fit the 
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various fittings required. Three of these 
holes are in the boiler crown, 4, 8, C, to fit 
the safety-valve, steam-supply cock, and 
blast-tap, respectively, shown at H, J, and L, 
in fig. 6, while that at p is for the blow-off 
cock, & for the check-valve, to which the 
force pump is connected, x for the pressure- 
gauge, and r,@ for the glass water-gauge; 
the holes for this must be drilled quite true 
with one another by drawing a line through 
their centres, as at D, E, fig. 9. 


If this were not done you would have a 
difficulty in fitting the gauge-glass in, and it 
would be constantly breaking. 

Having drilled all the holes, place the lugs 
in position, and solder well round from the 
inside; the shoulder or rim will prevent any 
danger of blowing through. 

Unless you are a very expert hand at the 
lathe, you had better buy the fittings ready 
made, as it is quite a trade by itself; and if 
they are not mostaccurately made the leakage 
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when under pressure would be very con- 
siderable, so you will find it far cheaper to 
buy them. 

All the fittings necessary are shown in 
fig. 10. a is the glass water-gauge, and 
when drilling the holes r, a, fig. 6, for this, 
make F 1j in. from the crown, and a 4 in. 
lower down, and always keep the water level 
about half-way up the glass. The blow-off 
cock, 8, is used for emptying the boiler, and 
for getting rid of any sediment that may 
settle down (it is advisable to always use 
clean water in model boiiers), and should be 
placed close down to the foundation ring. 

The check or back pressure-valve c should 
also be kept well down; the force pump for 
supplying the water to boiler when under 
steam is connected to this, and the valve inside 
lifts when water is forced in, and closes 
down by the pressure in the boiler on the up- 
stroke of the pump. 

The pressure-gauge © is connected by 
screw union to syphon F, and shows the 
correct pressure of steam. a is the safety- 
valve, and the pressure at which you wish 
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the steam to blow off can be regulated by 
sliding the weight u along the lever arm. 

The blast-pipe J, connected by screw union 
with cock k, is very uscful for making a 
bright fire to get steam quickly; the end of 
pipe should be drawn down to a smaller 
diameter, and a hole must be drilled in the 
socket portion of boiler flue to allow it to be 
placed inside the chimney. 

The steam-supply valve u regulates the 
steam to engines, and the “lugs” for this 
and the safety-valve should be of greater 
diameter to allow for drilling a larger hole 
through centre. 

Having drilled, tapped, and soldered these 
“lugs” all securely in, we are ready to rivet 
the inner and outer shell together. 

Put the fire-door ring in first, and keep it 
in place by a small plug of wood cut to the 
shape of opening for it to lodge on, as at x, in 
fig. 6. 

Then push the flue up through the flanged 
hole in the crown, put the foundation ring in, 
and drill three holes through it and fix it 
temporarily by nuts and bolts exactly half an 
inch up from the base of shell, pushing the 
fire-box up until the bottom edge is level 
with the bottom edge of ring, as at a, a, fig. 6. 
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See that the ring is quite horizontal, and 
then drill and rivet it firmly all round, finally 
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removing the bolts; insert rivets in their 
place. 
Now rivet the flue to the crown flange n, 


' 


3 
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and put the rivets pretty close together 
round that part; the projecting portion of 
flue P serves as a socket on to which the 


chimney @ can be pushed. Sheet iron will 
do very well for the chimney; make it the 
same size as the flue, and expand the bottom 
slightly to allow it to be pushed down over 
it. 

The upper part can be finished by beading 
the edge over, or by riveting on a separate 
ring of metal. 

The fire-door ring must next be riveted. 
You already have holes drilled through it, 
and also corresponding holes in the boiler 
shell; so now remove the wood plug and 
clamp the tire-box, ring, and shell together 
tirmly with a couple of small iron cramps, and 
then drill the holes required in the fire-box, 
using those in the shell and ring as a guide. 

The rivets you have been using will be too 
short for this work, so you can use short 
pieces of copper wire of a size to fit the holes, 
and rivet up firmly all round. 

Sweat this well with solder from the inside, 


TL 
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and then cut out the fire-door; you should 
make this of brass, and just large enough to 
fit inside the line of rivets, so that it will 
close up tightly against the shell as at a, 
fig. 11. 
net out a steel or iron latch, and rivet it on 
about the centre of the door, and also rivet 
on the guard strap 8. A shield of iron, 
small enough to pass inside the fire-door 
ring, should be riveted on to the back or 
inside of door, at } in. distance from it, by a 
couple of studs, 2, 2. 5 

The door and also the shield should be 
bent to the curve of boiler; the shield 
prevents the door getting too hot to handle. 

The hinge c is made by turning up a short 
tongue left on the door into a tube pv, and 
another piece, cut to the shape of 8, is also 
twisted round, and the two portions are then 
held together by a metal pin. The piece & 
is then screwed or soldered to boiler shell, 
and a oatch F is screwed in to hold the 
latch. 

Make the fire-bars or grate of iron rod, 
bend a piece of } in. square section rod 


| into a ring just large enough to slip inside 


the foundation ring, cut strips of same size 
rod for the bars, hammer the ends flat, as at 
4,4, fig. 12, and rivet them to the ring half 
an inch apart, and support the grate by three 
small lugs screwed to boiler shell as at 3B, B, 
or by three short legs secured to grate as at 
31, and then, if required, the boiler can be 
lifted clean off the fire. 


(To be continued.) 


T° those who are of an ingenious or even 

economical disposition, the inability to 
utilise empty tins must prove a matter of 
regret. These useful little receptacles are in 
many cases beautifully made, and it seems a 
pity to consign them to the dust-bin in a 
serviceable state. 

A certain number of them, it is true, gain 
an extended lease of life as boxes for pins 
and other small articles; but as a rule they 
are used even for this purpose in their natural 
condition. 

It is surprising that few people realise that 
a coating of enamel, or ornamentation with 
gold paint, makes the tins far more pretty, 


and not only takes away their “every-day” 
character, but also prevents them and their 
contents being inadvertently thrown away. 

Tins are of various shapes and sizes; but as 
regards the present article, I intend to deal 
only with cylindrical tins, and as it is always 
pleasant to work with those which require 
no preliminary cleaning—other than the re- 
moval of labels—I prefer to employ tobacco- 
tins, such as those containing Wills’ 
Capstan tobacco. These are obtainable in 
several sizes, which I will designate by the 
weight of their contents. It is to be re- 
membered that the ornamentation of the 
tin by enamelling, etc., is left to the taste of 
each person. 
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HOW TO UTILISE OLD TINS. 


A pincushion may be made from a 2 oz. 
tin by simply forming a cushion of velveteen, 
etc., stuffed with bran, and forcing it into 
the tin, in a manner well known to ladies. 

A mechanical telephone, which gives rise 
to much amusement and a good deal of in- 
struction, can be constructed with two (pre- 
ferably 4 0z.) hermetically closed tobacco 
tins. The tins should be opened with a 
can-opener at the bottom, so as to leave the 
thin inner cover at the top intact. Having 
prepared two tins in this way, a hole must be 
made in the middle of each of the thin covers, 
and the ends of a length of fine string passed 
through them. Knots on the ends of the 
string will prevent its escape. If the tins are 
now held by two persons so as to strain the 
string, conversation can be carried on at a 
distance of tifty fect or more, by one person 
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speaking into the tin, and the other placing 
the opposite tin to his ear. It will of course 
be understood that the distance between the 
tins is determined by the length of string 
used. 

A noise producer of striking power will be 
found in one of the tins of the telephone. If 
a little resin is placed on the fingers, and 
the string is rubbed lengthways, discordant 
shrieks issue from the tin. This experiment 
is amusing to juveniles, but is rather agitat- 
ing to adults. 

Vortex - ring apparatus. — Everyone has 
seen smokers produce curious smoke-rings 
by blowing smoke from the mouth, but few 
people can form the rings with certainty. 
The discarded canister can, however, be 
utilised to produce this effect in a striking 
manner. One of the telephone tins can be 
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used for this purpose, but a round hole (say 
4 inch in diameter) must be cut out of the 
lid, and the lid then wedged on the tin by a 
paper packing. A bent hairpin is now in- 
serted in the hole in the thin cover, so that 
it can be pulled backwards and forwards. If 
the tin is filled with smoke from smouldering 
brown paper, and the back suddenly pushed 
in, a ring of smoke will be forced out, 
which gradually enlarges as it crosses the 
room. Should any difficulty be found in 
cutting the hole in the lid, a piece of stout 
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paper with a central hole can be tied over 
the mouth of the tin instead of using the lid. 
A larger and far more effective apparatus 
can be made from a large square biscuit tin ; 
the hole in this case should be 2 inches to 
3 inches wide. With such an apparatus a 
candle can be blown out at a distance of 
twenty feet if placed in line with the qpening. 
By rapidly moving the back of the tin or 
box, a series of rings can be made, and the 
way in which they bend if they happen to 
collide is very striking. 
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all the creatures most open to hostilities 

from innumerable enemies, the compara- 
tively defenceless inhabitants of the insect 
world have the hardest struggle for existence. 
Preyed upon in all directions, not only by 
birds, beasts, and men, but also by certain 
members of their own tribe, the insects would 
indeed have a bad time of it, but for their 
wonderful power of mimicry and deception. 
Many of them closely imitate in form and 
colour some object that is more or less 
harmonious with their surroundings, and of 
no particular interest to their enemies; in 
fact they have developed the actor’s art of 
simalation to perfection, some harmless flies 
appearing in the guise of fierce wasps and 
hornets, others as leaves, flowers, and dead 
moss-grown twigs. Nearly all insects have 
this power of simulation to a less or greater 
degree, so that many that appear gaudy and 
conspicuous in a collection, in their natural 
state so closely resemble their surroundings 
as not to be easily detected. 

That fine and fat old English gentleman of 
the insect world, the caterpillar of the Privet 
Hawk-moth (Sphinz ligustri), with his gay 
dress of vivid green and purple stripes, the 
joy of the youthful collector, looks as if he 
were far too bulky to escape observation, yet 
so well do his green clothes match the 


INSECT ACTORS. 


By F. M. Duncan. 
(With Mustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


foliage on which he lives and feeds that 
it is somewhat difficult to find him. 


Fig, 1.— Loorer” CaTErritian, mimicking twig of 
“ food-plant.” iiod 


Most people are familiar with those quaint 
dull-coloured caterpillars, which from their 


curious mode of walking are known as 
“ Loopers.” Though to all appearance foolish 
and uninteresting, they ard really very clever 
in the way they make themselves look like tiny 
twigs, so as to escape the ever-watchful eye 
of the ubiquitous sparrow. Firmly gripping 
the stem of the plant with its hind feet or 
claspers, the “Looper” bends its body out- 
wards, at a more or less acute angle, and 
remains for hours quite motionless in the 
same posture. 

When in this position the “ Looper'’s” 
greyish-brown body is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the twigs of the bushes, on the 
leaves of which it feeds during the hours of 
darkness. 

Those insects that turn night into day, 
sleeping and resting during the hours of 
bright sunshine, only awakening to activity 
as the daylight fails, and the stars one by 
one peep out in the heavens, are generally 
less gaudy in their colouring than their Sun- 
worshipping brothers and sisters. Soft 
browns and greys are the favourite colours of 
these night-flyers, enabling them to hide 
amongst fallen leaves and twigs without fear 
of detection during the hours of daylight. 
The beautiful Lappet-moth (Gast cha 
quercifolia), resting with folded wings, closely 
resembles a brown autumn leaf in shape and 
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colour ; while the silvery-grey Buff-tip moth 
(Pygera bucephala), when at rest with con- 
tracted wings, looks like a piece of broken and 
lichen- covered twig. 

Many of our day-flying moths closely 
mimic the appearance of other insects, par- 
ticularly bees and wasps, and are known as 
“Bee Hawk-morhs.”” They, like the ass of 
fable fame, have assumed, not the skin of a 
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lion, but the semblance of wasps and bees, in 
the hope that they will deceive and frighten 
their enemies. The cleverest mimickers in 
this family of day-flying moths are—Sesia 
bombyliformis, which mimics closely the 
general appearance of the male Humble Bee 
(B. hortorum), and the ‘ Hornet Clearwing- 
Moth” (Sphicia apiformis), which might 
readily be mistaken for the real hornet. An- 
other of these moths, the Currant Clearwing 
(Trochiliwm tipuliforme) well known from the 
damage done to the shoots of currant bushes 
by its caterpillars, closely resembles a small 
black wasp, which is to be found in gardens 
at the same time of year. 

The butterflies, with their bright and varicd 
colours, generally mimic the flowers on which 
they love to rest. The beautiful and con- 
spicuous little Orange-tip butterfly (Antho- 
charis cardamines) very successfully eludes 
detection by settling on the flower-heads of 
the wood-parsley (Anthriscus sylvestris), the 
colour of its wings on the under-side closely 
resembling that of the plant. 

On the bunches of blossom of the Mealy 
Viburnum or Wayfaring tree (Viburnum 
lantana), a little creamy-white spider is to 
be found, which, in colour, size, and shape, 
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bears a striking resemblance to the unopened 
buds of the flower. It does not construct a 
web, but lies in wait amongst the flowers, 
ready to pounce out upon any unsuspecting 
fly or bee that may come near in search of 
honey or pollen. 

The most interesting and wonderful de- 
velopment of this art of simulation is, how- 
ever, to be found amongst the insects 
inhabiting tropical countries. One of the 
most striking examples is the Leaf-butterfly 
of India and the Malay Arohipclago. It is 
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a handsome insect, the upper surface of the 
wings being of a bluish or purplish tint, with 
arich orange band across the pointed fore- 
wings, the hind ones tapering to a short 
blunt tail; while the under-side is a dull 
grey, brown, or ochre, closely resembling the 


Fig. £—OnANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY (.Anthocharts 
cardamines). 


colour of withered leaves. These butterflies 
always perch amongst dead or faded leaves, 
and in appearance they are so like the sur- 
rounding foliage as to become practically 
invisible. 

When in repose, the Leaf-butterfly sits 
with its wings over its back, the head and 
antenn@ being raised and hidden between 
them, and the tails of the hind wings resting 
upon the branch of the tree, so as to corre- 
spond exactly with the stalk of the leaf. 


Fig, 5.—LE\F- BUTTERFLY OP INDIA. 


Many of the Phasmide—the “ walking- 
stick” and “ walking-leaf” insects, are most 
remarkable, imitating, in form and colour, 
leaves, twigs, and dead sticks; some of them 
are eight or twelve inches in length, and 
have the appearance of being covered with 
moss. One of these creatures, found in 
Borneo, is exactly like a stick overgrown 
with an olive-coloured moss, and the habit 
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of holding its limbs in an unsymmetrical 
position greatly adds to the deception. 
Another, which inhabits the South of Europe, 
is not unlike a brown twig; it is known as 
“ Rossi’s Stick-insect ’ (Bacillus Rossii). 

In North America there is a curious 
spidey (Synageles picata) which mimics au 


ant, not only in shape but in its movements, 
running over the ground ina zigzag manner, 
similar to tbat of the ant when in search 
of booty. When devouring her prey this 
Picata does not remain nearly motionless, 
like most spiders, but pulls her victim about 
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in all directions, twitching her ant-like body, 
and in her general behaviour closely imitat- 
ing the movements of an ant in the act 
of pulling to pieces some treasure that is too 
large for convenient transport to the nest. 
The spiders do not appear to prey upon the 
ants whose manners and appearance they so 
closely mimic, but seem to have assumed this‘ 
likeness for the sake of protection from 
various insect-eating birds, who do not 
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Fic, 8.—ANT-LIKE SPIDER FROM NORTH AMERICA. 


molest the somewhat hard-ekinned ants, 
but would greedily devour the soft-bodied 
spiders. 

To describe all the clever and artful tricks 
and contrivances whereby the inhabitants of 
the insect world protect themselves from 
their numerous foes would take very many 
large and portly volumes ; therefore, having 
brietly described a few of the most con- 
spicuous actors on the insect stage, we must 
bid adieu to our reader, assuring him that 
a careful observation of the ways and 
manners of the insects to be found in our 
gardens and country lanes will reveal to his 
gaze many a new and interesting insect ex- 
ponent of the art of mimicry and simulation. 
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AN AMUSING EXPERIMENT. 


H™. is a very interesting and amusing 

experiment. Procure a large cork, and 
cut off from the top a circular piece about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. Now cut 
the remaining piece of cork up into four 
squares or oblongs of the same thickness and 
size. Next obtain four large needles, and 
stick these four pieces of cork on to them, and 
in their turn stick them all on to the circular 
piece of cork as showninthe illustration. Now 
glue or gum to one side of each of the four 
pieces of cork a small piece of camphor—each 
piece must be of the same weight. Place them 
in position on the cork as shown. If this is 
now placed on a bowl of water it will begin 
to spin round and round for several hours 
without stopping. If small figures (ag. 


a lady and gentleman dancing) be now cut 
out of stiff but light-weight paper, and be fixed 
on to the centre piece of cork, some very life- 


like movements can be produced which will 
last sometimes for a day or more con- 
tinuously. 
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WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Br Dicay_H. W. Corrs-Prespy, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (Member of the Royal 
Photographic Society.) 


ov again winter ia with us, a season when many 
amatours put aside all thought of photographic 
work. But why so? Are there not boundless 
opportunities in the field, as well as plenty to do in the 
house when one cannot veuture out of doors ? 

In the fleld.—Here now isa chance for the artistic side 
of the photographer to be shown. All nature seems 
dead, The leaves have gone, only bare trees remaining. 
Fields poasss a dreary appearance, while rivers and 
ponds are destitute of life. But for you, my young 
friends, in this seeming dreariness are pictures. Leat- 
lows trees and water, with duc attention to composition, 
make splendid photographs. A yenr or two ago, 
leading photographic journal offered a prize for the 
best print gent in, the subject being ‘* Leafless Trees.” 
The reanlt was, that many really beautiful pictures 
were taken, Again, charming scenes are presented to 
the enthusiastic photographer when the snow envelops 
the earth ia a mantle of white; but remember that the 
exposure must be short, about one-fourth of that 
require for the same view in the summer time. A sky 
shade is also useful in order to avoid reflections. 

Jn the house the photographer can find boundless 
ways in which to display his energy. 

First of all, I would recommend that lantern slides be 
made from the negatives taken during the summer 
holidays. From the best of your negatives make opals 
ready aa presents for friends. In a back number of 
the “ B.0.P.” I described a method for preparing opals. 
Another effective way to show your work is in the form 
of opalines, which «imply consists of printing the same 
size as the plate, but with a vignette! margin, then 
mounting in optical contact with a plate of bevelled 
cdged glass, backing up with black or faucy-coloured 
cardboard. 

Enlarging is a branch of photography specially 
adapted for the winter months, and which is a very 
pleasant form of occupation, the results of which make 
vp for any trouble experienced. 

The question of storing negatives is one which I will 
briefly touch upor, as winter is the best time to set the 
photographic house in order. Some persons use the 
well-known grooved negative boxes ; personally, I prefer 
paner bags, for on these can be written the aubject, 
‘late, and any other particulars which are required to be 
recorded, When in bags the negatives can be packed in 
onlinary boxes, say, a dozen iu each. On the lid of the 
box @ list can be pasted. This list should include all 
the titles of the negatives in the box. From these lists 
au index can be prepared. Such a manner of storave 
does away with any possibility of trouble which might 
arise when a certain negative is required. 
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A STRANGE SHARK STORY. 


Tie British cutter Sparrow, commanded by Captain 
Whlie, while cruising off Cape Tiburon, on the island of 
San Domingo, chased and overhauled an American 
brig, the cargo of which, together with certain other 
circumstances, gave rice to such a suspicion that she 
was enemy's property that Captain Wylie thought it 
hest to send her to Port Royal for cxamination, Here 
is the sequel ay told iu uu American paper: The 
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Yankee captain, not in the least dismavod, sworo 
so positively as to the truth of his ship's papers, 
which he produced, that the Admiralty Court was at 
length persuaded to set him free, whereupon he 
immediat began an action for demurrage agaivst 
Captain Wylie for having taken him. About this 
time Lientenant Fitton, of the nary (who was then a 
midshipman in command of a small tender), arriving 
at Port Royal, went on board the Sparrow to pay a 
visit to Wylie. He found the captain in very low 
spirits over the pending suit, and greatly depressed at 
the idea of the ruinous damages that it seemed certain 
would be awarded against him on account of the 
American, Fitton, however, on learning the uname of 
the captain of the brig, advised Wylie not to worry, 
and stated that he could prove that the brig was yet 4 
good prize. He then went on toexplain that while 
cruising in his tender near the pluce where the Sparrow 
had overhauled the brig, and very shortly after that 
time, his sailors had caught a large shark. He was 
‘very much surprised on hearing one of the men 
employed in cutting the fish open cry out, “ Stand by 
for your letters, my boys, for here's the postman come 
on board !" at the same moment handing out a bundle 
of papers from the shark's stomach. They were only 
slightly damaged by the gustric juices of ‘the fish, and 
Fitton kept them. Upon examination he discovered 
that they were the real papers of the American, which 
he had thrown overboard when he became hard pressed, 
and which had been promptly swallowed by the shark. 
The papers proved beyond question that the cargo was 
French. The two officers went immediately to Kingston 
with this new and most important evidence ; but no 
further investigation of the matter wns necessdry, for 
the captain of the brig was so overwhelmed ‘upon 
hearing the circumstances, which he regarded as a 
visitation from Heaven for his perjuries, that he 
hurriedly escaped from the island, and the vessel, after 
all, was condemned to the Sparrow. Wylie receiven 
for his share of the prize-money something over £3,000, 
Mr. Fitton sent the jaw-bones of the shark to tho 
‘Admiralty Court at Jamaica, where they still remain, 
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THE STORY OF GRUMBLE TONE. 


Tung was a boy named Grumble Tone, who ran 
away to sea. 

“i'm sick of things on land,” he said, “as cick as 
T can be! 

‘A life upon the bounding wave will suit a lad like 
me!” 


The seething ocean billows failed to stimulate his 
mirth, 

For he did not like the vessel, nor the dizzy, rolling 
berth, 

And he thought the sea was almost as unpleasant as 
the earth. 


He wandered into foreign lands, be saw each wondrous 
sight, 

But nothing that he heard or saw seemed just exactly 
right, 

And 80 he journeyed on and on still seeking for de- 
light. 


He wanderel over all the world, his hair grew white 
as snow, 

He reachel that final bourne at last where all of 
us must go, 

But never found the land he sought. The reason 
would you know ? 


The reason was that, north or south, where'er his 
stepa were tent, 
On land or sea, in court or hall, he found but dis 


content : 
For he took his disposition with him everywhere he 
went.—ANON. 
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“THE BATTLEGROUND OF AN 
EXTINCT RACE.” 


Some railway constructors in the Indian territory 
have, it is reported, recently uncovered in the silt 
underlying deposits of the Quaternary period countless 
prehistoric skeletons. They seemed to be those of 
warriors with smashed skulls, or penetrating arrow 
wounds, They were buried in circles, the bodies 
radiating with the fect towards the centre, and food 
bowls had been placed at each elbow. Professor 
Walters, the archwologist, becoming interested in the 
find, dug pits over an area of thirty acres, and di: 
closed a battleground of an extinct race, where one 
hundred thousand men had been buried. 
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GREAT occasions do not make heroes or cowards, they 
simply unveil them to the eyes of men. Silently and 
imperceptibly as we wake or sleep, we grow and wax 
strong, we grow and wax weak, and at Jast some crisis 
shows us what we have become,—Canen Weetcott. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 456. 
By Mrs, W. J. Batp. 


Vararx, | 


We Ui Wie 


Te 7+8=16 preces, 


White compels Black to mate in two (2) moves, 


- The “Chess Bouquet,” by F. R. Gittins, 
is now published by Feilden & Co., 62 Gray's 
Inn Road, -» price 10s. 6d. It contains 
the portraits and biographies of seventy-six 
British composers, and over six hundred 
problems on diagrams. 

Konrad Bayer. of Olmiitz, was born on 
November 10, 1828, and died on September 
20, 1897. He was a Doctor of Laws, a poet, 
and one of the greatest composers of chess 
problems. He was the principal master of 
the school of problems which has arisen 
during the last fifty years. The finest of his 
productions are five-moyers, and these have 
not been surpassed either by P. Klett, or J. 
Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn. The following 
three five-movers, composed about thirty 
years ago, will delight those who solve and 
study them: White, K—K R 4; Q—K Rsq.; 
R-Q Kt sq.; Kts—QB5 and Q4; Ps—Q2 
and KKt2. Black, K--K B5; Rs—QR4 
and 8; B—Q B 5; Kts—Q Kt 3 and QB sq.; 
Ps—QB3;Q2,Q4and KKt6. White, K— 
QB3; Q—-KB5; R-QB6; B—Q Bsq. 
Kts—K 4 and K R sq.; Ps—K Kt 2 and 5, 
Black, K—Q 5; R—Q sq.; Bs—K8 andKB2; 
Kts—K 4 and K Kt 3; Ps—Q R3, QR65, Q2, 
Q4and KB7. White, K—Q Kt sq.; Q— 
QB8; R-KB5; B—Q5; Kt-QB 5; Ps 
—QB4, Q2, KB7 and KR2. Black, K— 
Q5; Rs—Q Kt3 and Q3; B—KR8; Ps— 
QR2, QKt6, K 4, K6, KB3, KB6 and 
KKt4. The key moves to No. 1 are: 1, Q— 
R3, K-K4. 2,K—Kt5, K—Q3. 8, Qx 
QP. No 2: 1, Kt—-Q6, PxR. 2, Q—-B4 
(ch.), KtxQ. 3, B—K 3. If 1, —B—K 3. 
2, B—Kt 2 (ch.), and 3, R—B 4. No.3: 1. 
R»KP, PxR. 2,Q—B5, K~ Kt. 3, P— 
Q4. If1,—R—K3. 2, BxR,P—K7. 3, 
Q—Q8. If 1, either R-B3. 2, R-K4. 
Bayer's portraits have appeared in the 
“ Illustrirte Zeitung,’ of Leipzig, on July 6, 
1872, and on November 4, 1897. His sons, 
Konrad Bayer, LL.p., of Vienna, and Max 
Bayer, of Olmiitz, intend to publish selections 
from his works, 


To A. W. P.—A stalemate is a drawn 
game. 

N. A. B. H.—You can prevent the duals 
thus: White, K—K Kt 6; R-QR2; Bs— 
KB4and7; Ps—Q Kt6andQB6. Black, 
K—K 2; Kt—QB sq. 
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A. QUATERMAIN.—We have had a coloured plate of 
volunteers, but it is long since out of print. 


D. SHANNoN.—There is a thoroughly practical article 
on taxidermy in part 7 of our ‘Indoor Games " 
which you can have for sixpence. A good book 
is Rowland Ward's “ Sportsman's Handbook.” 


R. D. B—The coloured plates of the Cavalry and 
Indian Army are out of print with us. 


A HIGHLAND Lappig.—You can get it from Mr. H. J. 
Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, F.c. 


H.W. E.—The article appeared in the weekly number 
for June 7, 1890. 


BRUM.—1. The size of the cell makes no appreciable 
difference, but the cell will last longer. 2. “ Elec- 
trical Instrument-making for Amateurs,” by S. R. 
Hottone, which you can get from the author at 
Wallington, Surrey. The price is 3s. 

W. D. T.—1. Yes, if you get an instantaneous shutter, 
but you ought to have a rapid rectilinear lens. 2. 
We ‘should use the “Thornton-Pickard” time «nd 
instantaneous shutter. Lancaster's “ See-saw " 
shutter is cheaper. 

urine PrcEoxs (H.C.).—Get the “ Feathered World,” 
and see advertisers who have won at shows, We 
never give addresses. 


ABSOLUTELY MISERABLE (Reader, and others).—We 
don't wonder at it. Consult « doctor. Yes, there is 
hope, of course, if you reform, vind steer clear of adver- 
tising quacks, 

TAXIDERMY (Dicky Bird).—See the articles in our back 
numbers, and also in our “ Indoor Games.” 


Fox TERRIER, ETC. (Stoppy)—1. Use Spratt’s cure for 
the mange. Feed well. 3. Wecannot tell you how to 
grow taller; too old to grow much after eighteen. 
3.No. They are stupid. 


‘WEak Waist (F. S.).—Rest it all you can ; rub once a 
day with ammonia liniment, and wear o leathern 
wristlet. 


Bassrt-sHows (Ibrox).—l. No. You have only to send 
in a nice box. The show servants do all the rest. 
2, What breed? Points differ with each. 8. Your 
movable box is really a good idea, but don't expect 
rabbits to eat orange peel and onions! The doggie 
has either bad teeth or bad digestion. 
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B CORRES PONDENCE 


R. M. H. (London) —We have had several splendid prac- 
tical illustrated articles on swinaming in our pages, and 
havereprinted two of the best in our *OutdoorGames.” 
‘The Inte Captain Webb, who successfully swam the 
Channel, and perished at Niagara, wrote one of them : 
and the other was written by a fainous Oxford coach, 


HL. D. (Abergstwyth).—Yes; we do supply these 
‘end papers” in our annual packets of plates, price 
1s. 6d. the packet. 


W. 1H. B. (Arkansas).—Delighted to receive your letter. 
Will bear your requests in mind, 


‘T. P.—Not up to our standard for publication. Why 
not try in our literary competitions ? 


A Six Years’ READER.—I, Take good food, and 
plenty of outdoor exercise. 9. Caused by unequal 
development, or clse you have let the light get at the 
plate, 


Disarpoistep.—We don’t see what is wrong with 
your battery, The only thing we can suggest is to 
thoroughly clean the ‘zines, and start fresh. The 
* precipitate” on the ziucs ought not to form, or at 
least for a long time. It looks awif your solution 
was a little too strong. The battery terminals would 
hardly give much spark when brought together, in 
any case : you want a coil to do this. 


©. L. E.--1. See our recent articles. 2. We are afraid 
‘you will not get off tl i 
tive. Cyanide of pot: 
uleo remove the image. Possibly rubbing with a soft 
Piece of cotton-wool wet with methylated spirits 
might do it. 3, Give a very short exposure, and de- 
velop with a strong developer. Your suggestion for 
an article is a ood one, and we will consider it. 
4. No. Acetylenc cannot really compare with the 
oxyhydrogen light. Perhaps it may improve as it 
gets more used. 


FRANCIS FARNHAM.—Thanks for your very compli- 
mentary letter about the “ B.0.P."; we are glad you 
appreciate it so much. 1. There is no difference 
except that the coil for giving sparks would bave a 
long, fine secondary wire. The induction coil re- 
ferred to in the article on “ Skeletonic Photography ” 
will gives good spark. 2. It is a good idea, and we 
will think of it. 3. There was an article on the con- 
struction of an electric tramway in last year’s volume, 
weekly numbers 925, 952, 938, 940, 943. 


C. L. W, (Invereargill, N.Z.).—Our various articles on 
electricity have not yet been reprinted in book form. 
We are very glad indeed to hear that you have suc- 
ceeded so well in constructing the models from our 
directions. 


Hensert (Brighton).--We may,very shortly be giving 
another portrait of the Doctor in our pages. 


FALKIRK, N.B.—Sandow's new book on “Strength” 
costs half-a-crown, and is published by Gale & 
Polden, Amen Corner, £.c. He has written two books. 


E. Frost.—Run up to the Patent Office Library in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, come even- 
ing, and the uttendant will suow you @ whole shelf- 
ful of books on the subject, and you can see which 
will suit you best. 


CAPTaiy CUTTLE.—I. There are two or three things 
which will gake the rust out of steel, but they are all 
poisons, and you had better not meddle with them. 
Let a cutler do the work for you; it will not cost 
much more than buying the materials, 2. If you 
find youreyes failing you, consult an oculist, and be 
will givefyou a prescription which you take to an 
optician, who makes your spectacies accordingly. 
From what you say, one eye seems to be stronger 
than the other, and you ought to have different 
glasses. 


H. L. PeENNeLIL.—You mean the Arthropoda. The 
only that includes all the orders you mention 
is the eleventh section of “The Royal Natural 
History,” published by F. Warne & Co, price 5s. 


Rent, Two Yeaxs’ Reaper, and others. There is 
an article on taxidermy in part 7 of our “Indoor 
Games.” which you can get to order through any 
bookeeller, price 6d. We have had several articles 
at different times, but they are iw out of print. 


G, SExTON.—A boat four feet long is better built than 
cut out of the solid. Use Venetian blind laths for 
the planking, and build ber without garboards like 
the raciug model described in December 1894 and 
January 1895. Try Grosvenor’s book, published by 
Gill, 170 Strand. 


A Drummer, L.S.R.V.—The Scots Greys are dragoons, 
not dragoou guards, You had better refer to the 
Army List again. 


H. P.—The wild cat does not “abound” in the Lake 
District, but there are still a few there, as there are 
ulso in ‘North Wales and in Scotland.’ Every year 
they get rarer. 


PREXTICR.—Not without a premium nowadays, but 
you might inquire at the Board of Trade Office; 
You can learn where that is at the Docks Office or at 
the Custom House, You want the Mercantile Marine 
department. 


A REGULAR READER.—Look at the advertisements in 
any of the poultry papers at the railway bookstalls. 
A copy of “Exchange and Mart" might help you. 


AN OLD Boy.—Information regarding the South 
African Police may perhaps be obtained from the 
Director, Colonial College, Hollesiey Bay, Suffolk, 
but your best plan is to write in the first instance to 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broadway, 
‘Westminster. 


C. H. O.—The screen should hang straight ; you wet it 
to take the creases out of it, that is all. It is better 
to throw the image on the screen irom the front 
particularly with such a lantern as yours. 


—_——_+-0-e- 


ON THE FOOTBALL FIELD. 
A WORD TO THE SPECTATORS. 


Wyss sour own side is losing, 
Whatever the cause may be, 

Be as good-tempered as you can— 
Don't slang the referee. 


But losing is no shame: 
We'll hope to see the best side win, 
‘And back the honest game, 


‘The referee may try his best, 
‘And yet, not Argus-eyed, 

It’s possible he may not see 
Occasional “ off-side.” 

Don't let your hope of victory 
Obscure your seusc of right : 

A Briton always should desire 
To see an honest fight. 


Be sure to oheer the visitors 
For strokes of clever play, 
And let them feel that they have met 
True sportsmen here to-day. 
And if you're fairly beaten, 
‘Annoying though it be, 
Take the defeat good-humouredly— 
Don't slang the referee. 
A. LEU 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A |TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawrney, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. ete. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE.) 
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«HAPTER VI.—A CRAFTY ATTEMPT. 


ut that was an experiment not destined 
to be tried, for almost 1s Dave finished 
speaking a puff of smoke shot out from 
behind the barricade, and the report of a 
rifle rang out sharp and clear. As if it 
had been a signal—crack-a-rack, rack— 
the firing recommenced all round the 
surrounding circle of Indians. 

Almost at the same instant a ball of 
fire rose over the front of the waggons, 
and dashed straight for the grove, as 
though thrown by a giant hand. As the 
missile approached, it turned out to be a 
large bird, probably a prairie fowl, to 
which a ball of tow and other com- 
bustibles had been attached and set fire 
to. But the distance had been miscalcu- 
lated, for before it had made three- 
quarters of the way to the grove the flames 
caught the poor bird itself, and it fell 
heavily to the ground, fluttering and 
screaming in agony. o 

Short, however, was the respite this 
gave the little band, for, before they had 
time to draw breath, a score more birds 
were thrown up. The lesson of the first 
had not been wasted on the Apaches, and 
the fire was not applied to these till the 
very moment of liberation. Overjoyed 
at their freedom, bewildered by the rattle 
of firearms and the ring of smoke that 
girt them in on all sides, the poor birds 
naturally flew direct for the only apparent 
place of safety, where the dark trees of 
the butte seemed to promise a shelter. 

A few, like the first, had their feathers 
singed by the too rapid burning of their 
burden, a few were turned by the fire 
which the besieged opened on them as 
soon as they had recovered from their 
momentury stupor, and flew to the right 
or left ; but a good proportion reached the 
haven of shelter—some to fall exhausted 
among the parched herbage, and others to 
perch in the trees, and let the burning 
resin fall in a fiery rain. 

The long grass of the water-course, 
baked to tinder by the sun, caught like 
wildfire, and in less time almost than it 
takes to write of it, the grove was burning 
in half-a-dozen places. As the thick 
clouds of smoke rose, a yell of exultation 
went up from the Indian ranks, running 
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from mouth to mouth round the whole 
circnit, a malignant bloodcurdling yell— 
the yell of the wolf-pack as they race from 
scent to view. 

A second time that weird, unearthly 
scream ran round the doomed band, but 
this time it roused them to desperate 
action. It awoke the fierce resolution of 
their race, the stern determination to 


“ Like the wolf—die biting hard 
Among the dying hounds.” 


“ Quick ! lads, the horses,” exclaimed 
Dave — now, as ever, the recognised 
leader, as he sprang towards the rough 
corral that had been formed in the centre 
ofthe island. The frightened beasts were 
plunging and snorting, and straining their 
halters in mad efforts to break loose. 

Tearing off his coat, Dave blindfolded 
his mustang’s eyes, and, soothing it by 
voice and hand, managed to subdue its 
wild panic sufficiently to allow him to 
lead it to the farther edge of the grove— 
an example followed (with more or less 
success) by all. Here the fire had hardly 
reached yet,so they had a few short seconds 
to make their preparations before break- 
ing out on the ring of howling reds that 
surrounded them. But not undisturbed, 
for the smoke clouds, though fast thicken- 
ing, were not yet so dense as to shut out 
all sight of what was going on, and the 
foe was concentrating all its fire on this 
part of the defence. 

The firing was wild, but among such a 
hailstorm of missiles some were bound to 
find a billet, and an occasional cry of 
pain, or the plunging of a horse, told that 
such was the case. Fortunately, the 
men’s wounds were mostly slight, they 
being to a great extent sheltered by their 
horses ; but so many of these latter were 
killed or seriously wounded as to render 
the plan of bursting through the enemy's 
ranks more utterly impracticable. Ac- 
cordingly, Dave—with the rapidity of a 
born general—altered his plan at once. 

“It’s no use making a bolt, boys,” said 
he; “we should have to ride two on & 
hoss, as it is, some of us, and before we 
got fifty yards there’d be more down. 
We shculd be strung out in a line and 
snapped up piecemeal, and the last p'raps 
taken alive and killed in cold blood—may- 

(To be continued.) 


be tortured. We'll make a eorral with 
the horses, just outside the heat of the 
fire, and hold the reds at bay as long as 
we can—anyway, we'll die together.” 

There was a chorus of assent to this 
plan, as there would have been to anything 
that Dave had proposed, and the leader 
at once proceeded to put it into execution. 
Ordering everyone to dismount and lead 
his steed, and to bring along every horse 
that could hobble, he set the example by 
boldly moving out of the shelter of the 
trees, bridle in hand. By good fortune, 
what slight wind there was, was at their 
back, and the thick clouds of smoke roll- 
ing out screened them now in some de- 
gree from their foemen'’s sight. 

But at the very outset of their move- 
ment a casualty occurred—one of the last 
to leave the grove was struck in the chest 
by a bullet and rolled over on the ground. 
The poor wounded horse he was leading, 
sustained more by its master’s hand than 
its own strength, fell with him. His com- 
panions, dazed by terror, and half stupe- 
fied by the smoke, were hurrying on, leav- 
ing the wounded man to his fate, had not 
his frantic appeal reached Dave’s ears 
through all the turmoil of the retreat. 

“ Lead my horse, lad,” exclaimed he to 
Harry, who was as usual close to his side. 
“T'll be up to yon in a minute.” 

In a moment he was kneeling by the 
wounded man’s side. 

“Thank heaven you're here, Dave.” 
groaned out the sufferer, the blood spurt- 
ing out like water from a pump at each 
pulsation of his heart, for the bullet had 
gone through his lungs. ‘“ You won't 
leave me to be roasted alive, or to fall into 
the hands of these fiends! For mercy's 
sake, kill me, Dave.” For a moment even 
Dave’s iron nerves failed him, and he 
quailed at the duty before him. But it 
was no time for false sentiment—-a mo- 
ment’s examination showed him that the 
man was mortally wounded—to attempt 
to carry him with them would only give 
him intolerable agony without the least 
chance of saving his life. A short mes- 
sage, a shorter farewell, then a sharp re- 
port rang out amid the crackling of the 
fire, and the leader rejoined his band, 
great beads of sweat standing on his fur- 
rowed brow. 
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NIC REVEL; OR, A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


A DEEP growl and a loud burst of bark- 

ing roused Nic Revel from his deep 
sleep, free from fever, calm and refreshing, 
to lie listening to the dogs, wondering 
what it all meant. 

The sun was up, and horizontal rays 
were streaming in between ill-fitting 
boards and holes from which knots had 
fallen, consequent upon the shrinking of 
the wood. There was a feeling of cool 
freshness in the air, too, that was ex- 
hilarating ; but for a few moments Nic 
could not make out where he was. 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvitte Fenn, 
Author of “ ¥dolt Geeyn,” “ The Silcer Caiton,” etc. ete, 


CHAPTER XXII.—REACHING THE PLANTATION. 


Then the slight confusion passed away, 
as he heard the rustling of leaves, and 
turned to see his companions stirring and 
yawning, while at the same moment a 
dog’s great head was butted at him as if its 
owner were a playful sheep, and it then 
drew back, swinging its tail slowly from 
side to side. 

The next minute the heavy bar was 
swung down, the great padlock rattled, 
and the door was swung open, to let 
in a flood of light, followed by 
the two blacks who had fitted on the 


irons, but who now bore a huge loaf 
of bread and a pitcher of water, while 
two more blacks, each shouldering a 
musket, closed in behind them, to stand 
as if framed in the doorway. 

“ Heah, jump up,” cried the big smith. 
“ Make hase ; eat your brakfas’ ’fore you 
go to de boat.” ‘ 

As he spoke he turned an empty barrel 
with its head upward, banged the loar 
down upon it, drew a knife from its sheath 
in his belt and counted the prisoners over 
with the point of the blade, then drew a 


few imaginary lines upon the top of the 
loaf, paused to rub his woolly head with 
the haft, looking puzzled and as if cut- 
ting the loaf into as many pieces as thero 
were prisoners bothered him, and ended 
by making dash at his task. 

“He cut the loaf in half; then divided it 
into quarters, and went on working hard 
as he made these eighths, and finally six- 
teenths. 

Ly this time the top of the barrel was 
covered. 

“Now, den, stan’ in a row,” he cried 
importantly, 

The men scowled, but, they were hun- 
gry, and obeyed, the black sticking the 
point of his knife into the chunks he had 
cut, and handing a piece to each in turn, 
beginning with Humpy Dee, who did not 
seem any the worse for his immersion, 
and ending with Nic. 

After this he began again with Humpy, 
went down the line again, and had begun 
for the third time when it suddenly struck 
him that there would not be enough to go 
round, and he snatched the piece back. 

Humpy Dee uttered a furious growl, and 
made a step forward to recover it, but the 
big black presented the point of the knife 
at him and shouted : 

“Ah, what dat? You back, sah, ’fore 
set de dog at you.” 

Humpy growled like one of the beasts, 
but resumed his place in the line, and the 
black went on calmly dividing the remain- 
ing pieces, distributed them, and called up 
the dogs to catch what remained. 

The water was then passed round, the 
blacks went off, leaving the sentries in 
position, and the prisoners sat amongst 
the Indian corn leaves, to eat their break- 
fast ravenously enough. 

Before they had finished, the barking 
of the dogs announced the coming of the 
overseer, who came in, whip in hand, to 
run his eye over his prisoners, nodding 
his satisfaction as he saw that he was not 
going back minus either, and went out 
again. 

Then as Nic sat eating the remainder 
of his bread the entry was darkened a 
little, and he saw a couple of women peer 
in—one a middle-aged comely body, the 
other a young girl. 

There was a pitying expression upon 
their faces, and obeying a sudden impulse 
Nic stood up to go to speak to them, for 
it seemed to him that his chance had 
come. Butat his first movement, Humpy 
Dee leaped up with his fetters clinking, 
to intercept him, a sour look upon his 
face, and the frightened women ran 
away. 

“No, you don’t,” growled Humpy; 
“not if I knows it, m’ lad.” 

“You, sah—you go back and eat your 
brakfas’, sah,” came from the door, and 
Humpy turned sharply, to see that their 
guards were standing, each with his 
musket steadied against a doorpost, 
taking aim at him and Nie. 

“Yah, you old pot and kettle,” cried 
Humpy scornfully ; “ you couldn't hit a 
haystack”; but he went back to his 
place and sat down, Nic giving up with a 
sigh and following his example. 

Half an hour after, the overseer was 
back with the dogs, the order was given, 
and the prisoners marched out, to find the 
blacks waiting; and Nic saw now that 
there was a roomy log house, fenced round 
with ao patch of garden; and in a group 
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by the rough pinewood porch a burly- 
looking man was standing with the two 
women; and half a dozen black slaves 
were’ at the far end of the place, 
each shouldering a big clumsy hoe, and 
watching, evidently with the greatest 
interest, the prisoners on their way to the 
boat. 

In his hasty glance round, Nic could sec 
that the farm was newly won from the 
wilderness, and encumbered with the 
stumps of the great trees which had been 
felled, some to be used as logs, others to 
be cut up in planks; but the place had a 
rough beauty of its own, while the wistful 
glances that fell upon him from the 
occupants of the porch sent a thrill 
through his breast, and raised a hope that 
if ever he came that way he might find 
help. é 
But his heart sank again as his eyes 
wandered to the black labourers and then 
to a couple of huge dogs similar to those 
which followed behind with the overscer ; 
for he knew that ho was among slave- 
owners, and in his despondency he could 
not help asking himself what chance he 
would have, an escaped prisoner, if he tried 
to get away. 

He had little time for thought, but he 
took in the surroundings of the place 
quickly, noting that the house and out- 
buildings stood well raised upon a mound, 
round one side of which the creek they 
had turned into ran; while through the 
trees some little distance away there was 
the river, and across it the forest, rising 
from the farther bank, not black and for- 
bidding now, but beautiful in the early 
morning sunshine. 

The overseer shouted a hearty goodbye 
to the people by the porch, and there was 
a friendly reply, as they marched on to 
where the boat lay fastened to a stuinp ; 
the dogs sprang in to re-take their places, 
barking their farewell to the others which 
trotted down to look on; a big basket of 
provisions was next put on board by the 
smith and his assistant, and then the 
prisoners were sent forward to their old 
places, Pete glancing once at Nic, whose 
eyes were wandering here and there; but 
Nic avoided the glance. 

“Now you, sir,” cried the oversecr; 
“don’t stand staring about; in with you.” 

Nic obeyed as soon as there was 
room, and the overseer took his place 
astern. 

A minute later they were being poled 
along the creek, which was here and there 
overarched by the spreading boughs of the 
trees, and soon after they were out in 
the main stream, with the blacks rowing 
steadily in water which seemed to be very 
slack ; the little settlement was seen as a 
bright spot for a few minutes, and then 
disappeared behir:d the trees, which began 
upon the left bank, becoming once more 
a great green wall to shut out everything 
else. 

And then hour after hour the boat was 
rowed onward, the river winding far less 
than on the previous evening, and seeming 
to form a high road into the interior, upon 
which they were the only travellers. It 
varied little in its width at first, but 
towards afternoon Nic noted that it was 
beginning to narrow considerably ; but it 
ran always through forest, and as thoughts 
of escape would intrude, and the poor 
fellow scanned the banks, he quickly 
grasped the fact that if an attempt wero 


made it must be by the river, for the 
forest on either side seemed to be im. 
passablo, and how far it ran inland it was 
impossible to say. 

A. change was made every hour or so, 
the prisoners taking their turn with the 
oars, and before the morning was far 
advanced the overseer ordered Nic into 
one of the places, watching him intently 
as he obeyed and fell into stroke at once, 
rowing hard for a few minutes in the hot 
sunshine without a murmur. Then all at 
once the trees on the bank began to sail 
round, the oar slipped from his hand, and 
he fell backward into Pete's arms. 

When he opened his eyes again he was 
sitting forward in the bottom of the boat, 
with one of the blacks supporting him and 
splashing water from over the side in his 
face, while the overseerstood looking down 
grimly. 

“You needn't take another turn,” he 
said grufily ; I wanted to see whether you 
could do your share.” : 

‘The rest of the day Nic sat watching 
their progress, a good deal of it through 
the gloomy shades of a great swamp, 
through which the river ran at times 
ahnost in twilight, the faint current being 
marked by the difference in colour and 
the ireedom from vegetation which 
marked the waters of the great lagoon 
spreading away to right and left among 
the trees, which grew and fell and rotted 
as far as eye could penetrate. 

The vegetation was rich, but it seemed 
to be that of a dying forest which had 
been inundated by the stream, for bank 
there was none. Huge cypresses stood 
out at every angle, many having fallen rs 
far as they could, but only to be supported 
by their fellows. And as the boat went 
swiftly on in obedience to the sturdily 
tugged oars, Nic forgot his troubles in 
wonder at the strangeness of the sceno 
through which he passed, for it was dreary, 
horrible, and beautiful all in one. Rot- 
ting vegetation supplied the rich muddy 
soil from which roge vine and creeper, to 
climb far on high, and then, finding no 
further support, throw themselves into the 
air, to hang and swing wherever the sun- 
shine penetrated. Wherever it was 
shadowy the trees were draped with hang- 
ing curtains of moss; while all around 
Nic looked down vistas of light and shade, 
whose atmosphere was now golden, now 
of a score of different delicious greens. 

‘There was something so new and strange 
about the swamp that it had a fascination 
for Nic, and he was leaning over the bows 
resting his chin upon his hand when he 
had his first glance at one of its in- 
habitants, for all at once, as the boat was 
being steered past a moss-covered rotting 
stump, the gnarled wood suddenly seemed 
to become animated, a portion of it rising 
a little and then gliding away witha heavy 
splash into the water. 

Before he could realise what it was, 
there was another movement just beyond, 
and this time he made out plainly enough 
the gaping mouth, prominent eyes? and 
rugged back of a great alligator, followed 
by its waving tail, as it dived down 
from a cluster of tree roots out of sight. 

After this the reptiles became common 
enough, for the swamp swarmed with 
them, and Nic realised that it might be a 
strangely perilous task to make his way 
through the forest, unless provided witha 

oat. 
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“The men whispered to themselves as 
the reptiles scuttled about in their eager- 
ness to escape, and shook their hends; 
and as Nic turned from observing them 
to gaze aft he became conscious of the 
fact that the overseer was watching them 
with a grim smile upon his lips, reading 
their thoughts respecting the dangers of 
an attempt to escape. 

The dogs were evidently familiar with 
the sight of the reptiles, rarcly paving any 
heed to them, save when the boat 
approached quietly and aroused a sleeper. 
which in its surprise raised its great jaws 
menacingly, when one of the dogs would 
set up the hair about its neck, growl, and 
make a savage snap at the reptile; and 
after a while the prisoners grew accus- 
tomed to the loathsome-looking creatures 
in turn. 

“ But we might seize the boat,” thought 
Nic, “in the case of no help coming"; 
and he sat there more and more grasping 
the fact that after all he might be forced 
to depend upon the aid and companion- 
ship of those around him, and be com- 
pelled to master the dislike and repulsion 
with which they inspired him. 

The rowers left their oars, at the different 

‘changes made, dripping with perspiration, 
for the swamp seemed breathless, and 
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the heat intense ; but towards evening a 
faint breeze sprang up, and instead of its 
growing darker there was a lightening in 
the appearance of the place; the @tting 
sun sent a red glow among the trees, and 
then all at once they passed out of the 
forest intoa lovely, dreamy, open country, 
stretching for miles and miles towards 
where a range of hills ran right across 
their course, beyond which, pale orange 
by the fading light, another range of 
greater height appeared. Soon after they 
passed the mouth of a clear stream, and 
at the end of another mile the boat was 
turned suddenly off to their right into a 
little river of the clearest water, which 
ran meandering through a lightly wooded 
slope rising towards the hills; and as Nic 
was gazing at the fairy-like scene, whose 
atmospheric effects seemed even in his 
despondent state far more beautiful than 
anything he had ever seen at home, the 
boat swept round a curve, whose banks 
were thickly set with trees, and once 
more there was a human habitation in 
sight, in the shape of a well-built farm- 
like house upon a knoll, and the agitation 
amongst the dogs warned the prisoners 
that here was their resting-place for the 
night. 

The next minute, as the dogs were 


barking, the boat was steered close in- 
shore, and the dogs bounded over into the 
shallow water, to scramble up the bank. 
and set off as fast as they could go 
towards the house, from which figures 
could be seen issuing ; and at last, as Nic 
scanned the signs of cultivation around, 
the growing crops roughly fenced, and 
the outbuildings, the thought struck him 
that this might be their destination. 

While he was wondering whether this 
were so, the boat was run into a little creek, 
only big enough to let it pass for about a 
hundred yards before it grounded, where 
a track came down to some posts ; and as 
the boat was secured to one of these the 
overseer sprang ashore to meet a tall, sun- 
browned, grey-haired,man, whose keen 
eyes were directed towards the bows of 
the boat. 

“Back again, then, Saunders!’’ he 
said sharply. “ Well, what sort of a lot 
do they seem ?”” 

“ Rough, but strong,” replied the over- 
seer; “ all but one young fellow, who has 
been knocked about, but he seems as if 
he'll soon come round.” P 

“So many horses or bullocks,”’ said 
Nic to himself bitterly, “and I am the 
one with broken knees.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SIMON HART: 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


: foene am I? What has happened since 
that sudden attack on me within a few 
steps of the pavilion ? 

Thad just left the doctor, I was about to 
go up the steps into the room to close the 
‘door and resume my post beside M. Roch, 
‘when several men fell upon me and knocked 
me down. Who are they? I could not re- 
scognise them with my eyes bandaged. I 
could not call for help with a gag in my 
mouth. I could offer no resistance, because 
they had bound my arms and my legs. And 
in that condition I felt myself lifted and 
carried for about a hundred paces—then I was 
raised up—then lowered, and placed —— 

Where ?—where ? 

What has become of Roch? Is it not he 
rather than I they wanted to harm? To 
everybody I am only Gaydon, the keeper, and 
not Simon Hart, the engineer, whose real 
‘character or nationality has never been sus- 
pected ; and why should they wish to seize a 
humble hospital attendant ? 

The French inventor has been carried off ; 
‘of that I have not the least doubt. If he 
has been taken from Healthful House, it is 
(solely with the hope of extracting his secrets 
from bim. 

;. But I am reasoning on the supposition that 
Roch has disappeared with me... . Was 
that so? ... Yes, it must be—itis! Icould 
have no doubt on that point. I am not in 
the hands of malefactors whose only object is 
to steal. They would not have acted in this 
‘manner. After having rendered me incapable 
‘of calling for help, thrown me into a corner 
‘of the garden among the trees, while they 
eurried off Roch, they would not have shut 
-me up—where I now am. 

Where? That is the question which I 
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CHAPTER ¥.— WHERE AM 1?" 
(Notes by Simon Hart, the engineer.) 


have been trying for several hours to solve. 
Here I am engaged in an extraordinary ad- 
venture which will end—in what way? I do 
not know—I dare not even anticipate the 
conclusion. In any case, it is my intention to 
fix the smallest circumstances in my memory, 
minute by minute, and if it be possible, to 
write down my impressions daily. Who 
knows what the future may have in store— 
and perhaps in my new surroupdings I may 
end by discovering the secret of the Roch 
Fulgurator ? 

If I should be set free some day, that 
secret must be known, and also who is the 
author or who are the authors of the criminal 
outrage which may have consequences so 
grave. 

I return again and again to the question, 
hoping that some incident may supply the 
answer: 

Where ain I? 

Let me go over everything from the begin- 
ning. 

After having been carried on men’s arms 
outside of Healthful House, I felt myself 
placed, not roughly, on a bench in some craft 
which rocked. It must have been of small 
dimensions—a ship’s boat, I think. 

The first rocking was followed almost im- 
mediately by another—this I attribute to a 
second person having been placed in the boat. 
Could I have any doubt that it was Thomas 
Koch? They would not have had to gag him, 
cover his eyes, or bind his feet and hands. 
He would still have been in a state of pro- 
stration which would render him incapable of 
offering any resistance, or even beingconscious 
of what had been done to him. The proof 
that I am npt mistaken is that I perceived 
an odour of ether, in spite of my gag. Now, 


yesterday, before he left the pavilion, the 
doctor had administered a few drops of ether 
to his patient, and I remember that a little 
of the volatile liquid fell on his clothes when 
he was struggling in his frenzy. Thus it was 
not surprising that the odour remained, or 
that I detected it. Yes—Thomas Roch was 
there in the boat, lying near me. If I had 
delayed a few minutes longer in returning to 
the pavilion, I should not have found him 
there. 

I am thinking—Why did that Court 
d’Artigas take it into his head to visit Health- 
ful House? If my charge had not encountered 
him, none of this would have happened. 
Talking of his inventions brought on that 
exceptionally violent attack. The Principal 
is to blame, he did not pay attention to my 
warning. He should have listened to me. 
then the doctor would not have been called 
in, the door of the pavilion would have been 
closed, and the attempt would have failed. 

As for the interest to he served by the ab- 
duction of Roch, whether by a private in- 
dividual or a European State, that needs nc 
discussion. But on this point I may resi 
fully assured: no one cansucceed where I have 
failed for fifteen long months. In the present 
state of his intellect, every effort to wring his 
secret from him will’ fail. In truth, his 
condition can only grow worse, his madnes- 
can only become complete, even on point- 
which until now have remained clear to him. 

However, let me leave Thomas Roch for 
the present, and return to myself, and what 
I can plainly state. 

After many rockings, the boat was set in 
motion by the action of oars. The passage 
scarcely lasted a minute. Thena slight shock 
was felt; the boat was alongside of a ship. 


There was noise and excitement—talking, 
ordering, and working. Under my mutfiling, 
and without understanding anything, I could 
hear a confused murmuring of voices, which 
lasted for five or six minutes. 

The only thought in my mind was that I 
was about to be transhipped from the boat to 
the vessel to which it belonged, and that I 
should be shut down in the hold until the 
said vessel got out to sea. While she was in 
Pamlico Sound, it is evident that neither the 
patient nor his attendant could be allowed to 
appear on deck. 

Then, still gagged, I was seized by the 
shoulders and legs. My impression was, not 
hat the arms lifted me over the side of a 
ship, but that, on the contrary, they slid me 
down. Was it to let me go—to drown me, 
so as to rid themselves of a troublesome 
witness? That idea crossed:my mind, and 
an agonised shudder passed over me from 
head to foot. Instinctively I took a long 
breath, and my chest expanded with air that 
was soon to fail me. 

No! They lowered me carefully io a solid 
flooring, which gave me a sensation of 
metallic cold. I was stretched at fulllength, 
and to my extreme surprise I found that my 
bonds had been loosed. The movement of 
feet about me ceased, and a moment later I 
heard the noise of adoor shutting. 

Here I am! Where?—and first, am I 
alone? I tear the gag from my mouth and 
the bandage from my eyes. 

All was dark, profoundly dark. Not the 
smallest ray of light, not even that faint im- 
pression which the pupil of the eye preserves 
in hermetically closed chambers. 

I call—I call several times. No answer. 
My voice is muffled, as though it passed 
through a medium unsuited to the trans- 
mission of sound. 

In addition, the air I breathe is hot, 
heavy, thick, and the action of my lungs will 
soon become difficult, impossible, if that air 
be not renewed. 

I stretch out my hands, and make some 
discoveries by my sense of touch. 

I oceupya chamber with walls of sheet iron. 
When I pass my hand along the plates, I 
ascertain that they are fixed with bolts, like 
the water-tight compartments of a vessel. 

As for an opening, it seems to me that 
there is something on one of the sides—the 
frame of a door whose hinges extend a little 
beyond the wall. That door would open in- 
wardly, and, no doubt, it is through it that I 
have been conveyed into the interior of this 
narrow receptacle. 

With my ear pressed against the door, I 
hear nothing. The silence is as complete as 
the darkness—a strange silence, only broken 
hy the sound of the metallic floor when I 
move. None of those rumbling noises that 
usually prevail on board vessels, nor any of 
the vague wash of water along the hull and 
rippling of the sea that licks its keel. None, 
either, of the rocking and rolling which should 
be felt, for in the mouth of the Neuse the 
tide always causes a very perceptible undula- 
uon. 

But, does this compartment in which I am 
imprisoned really belong toa ship? Can I 
be sure that it is floating on the surface of the 
Neuse, though a boat had taken only one 
minute to bring me here? In fact, why may 
not the boat, instead of rejoining whatever 
vessel awaited it at the foot of Healthful 
House, have made for another point of the 
bank? And in that case, I am possibly on 
dry land at the bottom of a cellar. That 
would account for the immobility of my 
prison-house. Of course there are the iron 
walls, the bolted plates, and the faint salt 
smell about me—that smell, sui generis, with 
which the air in the interior of ships is 
venerally impregnated, and which is un- 
mistakable. z 
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An interval, which I calculate at a quarter 
of an hour, has elapsed since my incarceration. 
It must, therefore, be nearly midnight. Am 
I to remain here until morning? It is for- 
tunate I dined at six o’clock, according to the 
rules of Healthful House. I am not hungry, 
but I am becoming very drowsy. However, I 
hope to resist the inclination to sleep. I 
must not let myself give way to it. I must 
think about something else. Of what? 
Neither sound nor light penetrates this iron 
box. But stay! Perhaps some sound, how- 
ever faint, may reach my ear? So all my 
powers are concentrated in my sense of 
hearing. Then I wait—in case I am not on 
land a movement, an oscillation, must in 
time be felt, Admitting that the vessel is 
still at anchor, it cannot delay in setting sail ; 
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or, then, I should be at a Joss to understand 
why we had been carried off. 

Soon—this is no illusion—a slight roll 
rocks me, and makes me certain Iam not on 
land. However, it is scarcely apparent, 
without shock, without jerk, akind of gliding 
on the surface of the waters. 

I reflect calmly. Iam on one of the ships 
moored at the mouth of the Neuse, and 
waiting, under sail or under steam, the tesult 
of the abduction. The boat that brought me 
—but I must repeat, I had not felt the sen- 
sation of being lifted over the vessel’s side. 
Had I been passed through a gun-hole in the 
hull? It mattered little after all! Whether 
I had or had not been lowered into a hold, I 
certainly was lying on some substance that 
moved and ftoated. 

Without doubt I shall soon be given my 
liberty, and so will Thomas Roch, provided 
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he has been shut up with the same care., By 
liberty, I mean permission to come and goon 
deck at my pleasure. But this will not be 
until after some hours, for we must not be 
seen. We shall not breathe the outside air 
until the vessel has reached the open sea. If 
it be a sailing vessel, we shall have to wait 
until the breeze starts up—the land breeze at 
daybreak—which is favourable to navigation 
on Pamlico Sound. Were it a steamboat—— 

No! On board a steamer there are always 
those whiffs of oil and grease, those smeils 
from the engine-room, that would have 
reached me. Then the motion of the screw 
or the paddles, the tremor of the machinery, 
the jerks of the pistons—I must have felt 
them. 

After all, I must be patient. 


I shall be ex- 


in Prison. 


tricated from this hole to-morrow. At least, 
if they do not give me my liberty, they will 
bring me some food, for nothing indicates 
that they mean me to die of hunger ; it would 
have been easier in that case to drop me into 
the river. Once at sea, what have they to 
fear from me? My voice would not be heard. 
As for my complaints or recriminations, how 
useless they would be! 

Besides, what am I to the knowledge of the 
authors of this crime? One Gaydon, a mere 
hospital attendant, without any importance. 
It is in Roch they are interested. L-was'ity- 
cluded in the abduction only because: I 
returned to the pavilion at that moment. i 
* In any case, whatever happens, and whio- 
ever the people who are conducting this affair 
may be, no matter where they may .take.me, 
I will continue to play my part as-keeper 
No, no one shall suspect that under the loa 
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of Gaydon is hidden Simon Hart, the en- 
gineer. In this there are two advantages: 
first, they cannot mistrust a poor wretch of a 
keeper; and in the second place, perhaps I 
shall fathom the mystery of the new contri- 
vance, and make use of it should I succeed in 
escaping. 

But my thoughts wander. Before I take 
to flight, I must reach my destination. It 
will be time to think of escaping when an 
opportunity presents itself. Until then the 
chief thing is that no one knows who I am— 
this they shall not know. 

Now I am quite certain on one point; we 
are moving rapidly. I return, however, to 
my first idea. No! the vessel that is carrying 
us, if it be not a steamer, is certainly not a 
sailing ship. Itis undoubtedly propelled by 
a powerful engine of locomotion. That I hear 
none of the sounds peculiar to machinery 
when the screws or wheels are working, that 
the vessel is not shaken by the movement of 
pistons in cylinders, I am forced to admit. It 
is, rather than a continuous and regular 
movement, a kind of direct rotation that 
communicates itself to the propeller, what- 
ever it may be. There can be no mistake; 
the vessel is moved by a special mechanism. 
What? 

It is by one of those turbines of which we 
have been hearing, worked from the inside by 
an immersed tube, and destined to become a 
substitute for the screw, because they utilise 
the resistance of water more effectively and 
give greater speed. 

A few hours yet, and I shall know what to 
think of this kind of navigation. 

Besides —an effect not less extraordinary— 
there was no rolling or pitching. Now, how 
was it that Pamlico Sound was in such a state 
of tranquillity? The currents of the flood 
and ebb tides ordinarily suffice to agitate its 
surface. 

These are some of the wearisome thoughts 
that beset me. In spite of an overpowering 
inclination to sleep, notwithstanding the 
torpor which is coming over me in this suf- 
focating atmosphere, I have resolved that I 
will not give way to slumber. I will keep 
awake until day; still, it will not be day for 
me until the moment when this qucer 
chamber shall receive light from the outside. 
And perhaps it will not be enongh for the 
door to open; perhaps I shall have to be 
lifted out of this hole, to be carried on deck. 

I lean against one of the angles of the wall, 
for I have not even a bench to sit on. But 
as my eyelids are heavy, and I feel myself 
giving way to a sort of slumber,I rise. Rage 
tukes possession of me; I hit the walls with 
my clenched fist ; Ishout. Invain. I dobut 
bruise my hands against the bolts on the 
plates, and my cries bring no one. 

Yes! that is unworthy of me. I had de- 
termined to restrain myself, and there, I begin 
by losing my self-possession and behave like 
8 child. E 

The absence of pitching and rolling proves 
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with certainty that the ship has not yet 
reached the open sea. Can it be that instead 
of crossing the Sound it has reascended the 
course of the Neuse? No! If Roch has 
been taken forcibly from Healthful House, it 
means that his captors intend to hurry him 
away from the United States—probably to 
some distant island in the Atlantic, or to 
some point on the continent of Europe. So 
then it is not the Neuse, whose course is 
of no great length, that our marine apparatus 
is ascending. We are on the waters of the 
Sound in a dead calm. 

But when the vessel reaches the open sea it 
cannot escape the mction of the swell, which, 
even if there be no wind, is always felt by 
ships of average size. Short of my being on 
board a cruiser or an ironclad—and that is 
not the case, I imagine. 

At this moment it seems to me—indeed I 
cannot be deceived—a sound comes from the 
inside, a sound of footsteps. The steps 
approach the iron wa!l in which is the door. 
These are some of the crew. Is the door 
going to open at last? I listen. People are 
speaking, and I hear their voices, but I 
cannot understand them. They speak ao 
Janguage unknown tome. I call, I shout— 
no answer! 

There is nothing, then, but to wait—wait — 
wait. Oh that word! I repeat it, and it sounds 
in my head like the clapper of a bell. 

Let me try to calculate the time that has 
passed. It cannot be less than four or five 
hours since the vessel had begun to move. 
According to this estimate it is past midnight. 
Unfortunately, my watch is useless to me in 
the midst of such darkness. 

Now, if we have been sailing for five hours, 
the ship must have got beyond Pamlico 
Sound, whether it had come out by Ocracoke 
Inlet or by Hatteras Inlet. I conclude we 
are out at sea, a good mile at least from the 
coast, and yet I do not feel the ocean swell. 
This is incomprehensible. Let me see—can 
I be mistaken? Am I under a delusion? 
Am I not shut up in the depths of the hold 
of a ship in motion ? 

Another hour passes, and suddenly the 
tremor of the machinery ceases. I am aware 
that the vessel has ceased to move. Has it 
reached its destination? In that case it can 
only be in one of the ports of the coast north 
or south of Pamlico Sound. But why should 
Thomas Roch, being taken forcibly away from 
Healthful House, be brought back to land? 
The abduction must have become known 
outside, and its authors’ delay would expose 
themselves to the danger of discovery by the 
authorities of the Union. 

And then, if the vessel is actually at anchor, 
I shall presently hear the noise of the chain 
through the hawse-hole, and when she swings 
to her anchor there will be a shock—a shock 
which I wait for and shall feel. It must 
come in a few minutes. 

I wait! Listen! 

Nothing; a dismal and alarming silence 


reigned on board. I ask myself, am I the 
only living being in this vessel ? 

A kind of stupor comes over me; the 
atmosphere is vitiated—my breathing be- 
comes difticult—my chest feels crushed by a 
weight from which I cannot free myself. 

I want to resist; it is impossible. I am 
obliged to stretch myself in a corner and to 
remove some of my clothes, so hot has the 
place become. My eyelids grow heavy, they 
close, and I fall into a state of prostration, 
which is followed by a deep sleep. 

How long have I slept? Idon’tknow. Is 
it day, cr is itnight? I am unable to guess; 
but I notice in the first place that my 
breathing is easier. My lungs are full of air 
which is not poisoned with carbonic ucid. 

Had the air been renewed while I slept ? 


Had the compartment been opened? Had 
some one entered the narrow retreat ? 
Yes; and I have the proof of this. My 


hand, by chance, has touched an obiect, a 
receptacle full of some liquid that smells 
inviting. I raise it to my lips, which are 
burning, for I am tormented by thirst, and at 
this moment would have been thankful for 
brackish water. 

It is ale—excellent ale—which refreshes 
me, cheers me. I drink a whole pint of it. 

But since I am clearly not condemned to 
die of thirst, I suppose I am not condemned 
to die of hunger. 

No; in one of the corners a basket has 
been placed, and in it I find a hunch of bread 
and a slice of cold meat. 

I eat—I eat eagerly—and my strength 
comes back by degrees. 

Decidedly I am not so forsaken as I might 
have been. Some one has entered this dark 
hole, and a little of the oxygen from outside, 
without which I should have been asphyxi- 
ated, has come in through the door. Then 
sufficient nourishment was placed at my 
disposal to appease my hunger and thirst 
until the time of my release. 

How much longer is this imprisonment to 
last? Hours—days? 

It is impossible for me to calculate what 
time has passed during my sleep, or to know 
what o’clock it is now. I had been careful to 
wind my watch, but it was not a repeater. 
Perhaps by feeling the hands—? Yes; it 
seems to me that the small hand points to 
eight—in the morning, of course. . 

I am certain the vessel is no longer in 
motion. There is not the slightest quiver on 
board—this shows that the propeller is at 


in 

Still the hours are passing, interminable 
hours, and I wonder whether these men are 
waiting for the night before they come again to 
my den, as they had already done, while I 
slept, and to bring me meat and drink. Yes, 
they want to avail themselves of my sleep. 

This time I am determined—I will resist. 
I will pretend to sleep—and I shall force any 
one who enters to answer me! 

(To be continued.) 
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TALES TOLD IN THE SENIOR'S DEN. 


‘# were sitting half-asleep, and trying to 
look thoughtful, when it occurred to 
me that it would be a good opportunity to 
tell them that dream I had the other night. 
So I announced the treat in store, and to 
those who did not remember pressing engage- 
ments I began as follows: f 
“You remember that very cold night a 
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II.—AN INFERIOR DREAM. 


week or so ago. I rather suspect the blanket 
of having deserted me, but did not awake to 
prove it. At all events I was abominably 
eold, and it struck me that it would be 
warmer down in Hades: so I went down to 
improve my circulation. When, however, I 
came to what is, I believe. fashionably called 
the threshold of Dis, I-discovered that the 


Styx was frozen over, and @ regular ice 
carnival was going on. Feeling a little at a 
Joss, I went into a place marked ‘ Booking 
Office,’ where I found an old man in 8 
uniform liberally decorated with gold braid, 
sitting in front of a fire. He rose as I came 
in and touched his cap. 
“Mr. Charon, I presume,’ I said. 


““* At your service, sir. Did you please to 
want a ticket for the other side, sir? The 
oat ain’t ranning to-day on account of the 
ice, and souls wot ain’t pertikler honourable 
yets over on foot, but it ain’t right, and it 
didn't oughter be done, sir.’ 

“*Oh, I’m not a soul,’ said I. 
a visitor.’ 

“Charon reached down the visitors’ book, 
and showed me where to put my name. He 
then took my umbrella and gave me a pass, 
with instructions to return it to him on the 
way back. I thanked him and prepared to 
depart. 

“* You'd better take a time-table in case 
the ice breaks up,’ said Charon. So I 
bought one at a bookstall, and was just 
about to set foot on the Styx when an- 
other difficulty struck me and brought me 
back. 

“« Anything wrong, sir?’ inquired Charon. 

“©T gay, look here,’ I replied. ‘I’m not 
very good at blank verse. Do they still 
speak it here?’ 

“Charon laughed. ‘Don’t you be afeard,’ 
he said, ‘they dropped that long ago. 
You're all right there.’ 

“Once more I attacked the Styx, and was 
half-way across, when I had a very narrow 
escape from being run down by an old man, 
whom I easily recognised as Diogenes. He 
had fastened iron runners on his tub and 
was sailing over the ice at a pace which 
would have gladdened the eyes of a‘ scorcher- 
hunting’ policeman. 

“When I had at last made my way in 
safety to the other side, I had ao second 
narrow shave, for I was almost caught by 
Cerberus, who bounced out of a big kennel. 
To be bitten in three places at once was a 
risk I didn’t care to run; but I found that 
he was not above bribery by a mortal dog- 
biscuit ; in fact, he seemed a little tired of 
ambrosial bones. 

“Having plenty of time to amuse myself, I 
vought a pair of patent nether skates from 
an ironmonger named Dedalus, and went 
back to the ice. I was soon besieged by an 
army of newsboys crying newspapers, many 
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and various, of which I remember ‘The 
Acherusian Herald,’ ‘The Stygian Nightly 
Times,’ ‘ The Nether Express,’ and ‘The Lower 
Standard.’ I was also pressed to receive 
many cards setting forth the merits of the 
goods sold by the tradesmen of the lower 
world, and I was recommended to go to many 
hotels. The one which I selected was kept 
by a widow, a Mrs. Dido, and was called 
‘The Three Furies.’ It was na very 
comfortable place, with all the latest improve- 
ments, and I should recommend any of you, 
who think of going to Hades, to put up there.” 

There was a low murmur of thanks from 
my listeners. I went on: 

“The name of the hotel reminded me to 
ask about the Furies. Mrs. Dido told me 
that they were always quieter in the winter, 
when their snakes were dormant, and, more- 
over, one of them had been locked up lately 
for creating a disturbance, and this had made 
them cautious. 

“T looked over the list of visitors staying 
at the hetel. Among them were General and 
Mrs. Agamemnon, Lieutenant-Colonel Mene- 
Jaus and Mrs. Menelaus, Viscount Julius 
Cesar, K.c.B., and Lady Cesar, the Speaker 
and Mrs. Cleon, Major Patroclus, Colonel 
Ajax, the Right Honourable the Earl of Pylos, 
George Solon, Esq., J.P., and Mrs. Solon, 
Father Anchises, Captain Palinurus, n.x., 
Sir Joseph Jason, the explorer, and Mrs. 
Jason, Alderman Thomas Thucydides, Dr. 
Hliny, His Royal Highness the Emperor 
Tiberius, His Sereneness Priam Pasha and 
family, the Rev. James Plato, and Professor 
Henry Stotle, 1.a., F.R.s., and Mrs. Stotle. 

“TI met Colonel Ajax in the billiard-room. 
We fell into conversation on military matters, 
and I questioned him about the shield of 
seven ox-hides; he said that the principal 
constituent was carbon monoxide, which 
always had an overpowering effect on the 
enemy. I met most of the others at dinner. 
I was placed between Mrs. Menelaus and 
Miss Cassandra Priam. I tried to bring the 
conversation round to the siege of Troy, but 
each time I was defeated. Looking across 
the table I caught the eye of Mr. Thucydides, 
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who said to me, with a smile, ‘Ah! my dear 
sir, it isn’t a bit of good trying to pump us. 
We know you nineteenth-century people——’ 

“ «What about us?’ I asked. 

“¢Oh! we know you,’ he replied. ‘Tell 
you a thing and before one can say “Tom 
Pericles,” you will have published what you 
call an interview, which is only another 
name for——’ 

“*Oh, no; I’m not one of those people,’ 
said I; ‘indeed I wish you would send 
Alecto to warm them up.’ 

“*Alecto is busy at present,’ he replied ; 
‘what with a certain potentate, who shall be 
nameless, the new woman, and all the rest of 
them——’ 

“You seem to be well up in worldly 
gossip,’ I remarked. 

“Oh, yes, we are,’ said Mrs. Menelaus. 
‘And do you know, you do so amuse us. 
We were absurd enough, I admit, but really 
we were nothing to you. Just think of the 
way you dress, for instance. Could anything 
be more absurd ? ’ 

“*It is supposed to be convenient,’ I re- 
plied apologetically. 

“«Convenient? Rubbish. Now let me 
see—who was that funny man whose portrait 
amused us so the other day? Clyty, dear’ 
(this was addressed not to me, but to Mrs. 
Agamemnon, who was sitting opposite to 
us), ‘what was the name of that man with 
hair reminding one of a porcupine? 

“A musician?’ I asked. 

“*Yes; that was the one. 
lous?’ 

“«He is very much admired by the ladies 
of the present day, I believe,’ I replied. 

“Indeed! Is everyone like that now?’ 

“Of course there are exceptions,’ I 
answered ; ‘but one cannot expect the high 
standard of beauty one finds here.’ 

“At this point the ladies rose, and, owing 
to the sudden stir, I suppose, I unfortunately 
awoke.” 

“ What a blessing ?”” said Robinson. That 
is the worst of Robinson. He never can 
appreciate the sublime. 

[THE END.] 


Isn’t he ridicu- 
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< [ez cotched the speckled chick, sar, and 

ain’t un plump, jest? He’s as fat as 
he can be,’’ cried Sam, as he came towards 
me, holding a chicken by its legs. 

I was expecting a guest to supper, and as 
T was not only host, but cook also, the bill 
of fare lay heavy on my mind. True, Sam, 
my coloured man, could help me. But Sam 
was unlike his brethren generally, he was a 
very poor cook. In justice, I must add, he 
differed from most of his race also, in being 
a first-class hand in the orange-grove. 

“ That’s it, Sam; now kill him, while I boil 
the water.” < 

The water was soon boiling, and Sam came 
in with the headless chick. 

“Plunge him in, Sam—that’s it. Keep 
him well under—there’s a bit of the leg 
showing—that’s better. Now the feathers 
will soon come off. Don’t forget to singe 
the hairs off.”” 

“He's ready to cook, sar,” said Sam, as 
he brought in the chick with all its limbs 
dissected. 

My chief idea of cooking was to fry. It 
was so much quicker than baking or boiling 
--a consideration with the thermometer at 
90° in the shade. 2 


HOW I WENT 'POSSUM-HUNTING. 


By A. G. REyNowps. 


PART It. 


“Bother, the fire’s nearly out. Why on 
earth do you bring in wood that won’t burn, 
Sam? Can’t you see, it’s quite green. Go 
and cut up some ‘fat light wood,’ and Icok 
sharp about it too.” B 

Soon the fire was burning up, and w 
were busy in all the horrors of cooking. 

“Shall I put de taters on ter bile?” said 


m. 

“ That’s right, Sam. I shall make a cook 
of vu yet. Now there’s the whole cake to 
mate: This is the batter. none me the 
other large frying-pan. I will show you 
how to cook i 

“ Whar's un to?” 

“That's the one hanging near the roof. 
Why, it’s not clean! There's quite a line of 
grease round the edge. How many times 
have I told you, Sam, never to put anything 
away dirty ?”” 

a But mas’r washed up dis mornin’ his- 

“ Don’t stand there talking, but hurry up 
and clean it. I don’t want to be cooking 
all night. Now, do you see? I puta very 
small lump of lard in, and heat it. Now 
it’s time to pour the batter in. If you 
are not very careful, it is sure to burn. The 


great thing is to keep turning it round— 


80. 

All went well. In ten minutes the result 
was something like very satisfying bread. 

“ Put the boiling water in the coffee, Sam. 
Let it simmer on the stove for six or seven 
minutes, then settle the grounds with a 
spoonful of cold water.” 

Everything was now ready, except the 
potatoes. I sat down to rest, and to await 
the arrival of my guest. 

Soon my thoughts wandered far away to 
my home in England, the little vicarage on 
the hill-slope. Under the shade of the trees, 
with the fresh breezes blowing from the 
Atlantic, how deliciously cool it would be 
there now! I could see, in fancy, the big 
elms where the rooks built, which made so 
lovely a frame to a still more lovely picture. 
In the foreground the church spire. Beyond, 
where the two rivers met, the many kinds of 
craft—barques, trawlers, schooners, boats— 
with spread sails, passing and repassing, as 
they tack towards the bar. On the opposite 
side of the river, the warren with its sandy 
hillocks. Farther again, the hills that get 
higher and higher until lost in the cloudy 
distance. ; 
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The demonstrative greetings of Satan and 
Vie suddenly aroused me from my reverie, 
and prepared me for the arrival of my guest. 
“Down, Satan—lie down, Vic, old girl— 
good dogs—where’s your master?” 

“He ain’t no great ways off, anyhow,” 
answered Akin, as he burst into the room. 

“That's right. You have come just in 
time. Supper is ready.” 

“Well, so am I, for that matter; I feel 
sorter kinder peckisb.”” 

“Just turn that orange-box on end. It 
makes a very good seat. Now, what-will 
you have? Some chicken?” 

“ What, cooked one of your biddies? Well, 
I don’t mind if I do.” 

“Coffee, of course? You will excuse 
drinking out of a marmalade jar, I know.” 

“A little essence of cow would mix well 
with this coffee.” 

**Milk? I am sorry, but my last tin was 
finished yesterday.” 

“These mosquitoes bite uncommon hard. 
They are regular galley-nippers,” continued 
Ake, as he slapped forehead, arms, legs, and 
body in defence. 

“Yes, they are pretty bad. They swarm 
so here sometimes you could almost cut 
your way through them with an axe. Will 
the hounds have anything to eat?” 

‘*No, I never feed those daugs at table. 
It’s bad principles, I call it.” 

“ Vic is a pretty-looking hound. Had her 
long?” 

“Yes, to be sure I have. She was born 
when you had that public feed up at the 
Colony. Don’t you mind it?” 

“I remember; Jubilee day, you mean. 
That’s why you called her Vic, I suppose?” 

“Why, yes! After Queen Victoria, of 
course. England must be a mighty big 
country. Now I wonder how many thousand 
miles long it would be—measuring ‘as the 
crow flies.’ ” 

“ But England is no bigger than Florida.” 

“Draw it mild there, Travers. I ain’t 
quite so green as to swallow that, you 
know.” : 

“ But it is a fact, all the same.” 

“England no bigger than Florida! Well, 
that tickles me. And you English think 
such a deal of your country, too. Why, I 
thought it as large as the States.” 

Thus beguiling the time with light con- 
versation, supper was soon over, the table 
cleared, and things washed up. 

“It’s quite time to go ’possum-hunting,” I 
said. 

“T guess we will steer towards old men 
Kinny’s cotton patch. I will eat my hat if 
we don’t strike a scent nigh those persim- 
mons,” answered Ake. 

We were soon on the scene of action. 
While the hounds were reconnoitring the 
ground, we sat ona log, in the semi-dark- 
ness, and listened. As we sat, a pretty little 
animal made its appearance, then coolly 
stopped and took stock of us. 

lt was about the size of acat and had a 
long bushy tail, with black and white stripes 
running the length of its body. 


‘A TRUE 


was a trader in Marovay, a flourishing Hova 
township a few leagues westward across 

the marshes from Majonga. Trade had been 
-good during the latter part of the year, for 
an impetus had been given to it by the 
strained diplomatic relations between France 
ind the Queen’s Court at Antananarivo. 
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“Well, if that there little skunk ‘ain’t 
laughing at us,” exclaimed Ake. 

“What a pretty creature! Let’scatch it.” 

“Tt will be a cold day when I try to catch 
a skunk,” replied Akin, in a superior tone of 
voice. 

“Why, it seems quite tame, and the skin 
is worth something.” 

“Tcan put you up to a thing or two yet, 
Travers ; these skunks are not such daisies 
as they seem.” 

“ What’s the matter with them?” 

“ You would soon find out if you went for 
to catch one. But I won’t‘ give you away’ 
this time. That animal's got a musk !— 
and don’t you forget it.”’ 

“ But what if it has.” 

“Well, when he gets scared he jest squirts 
his musk at yer. It's kinder invisible, but 
the smell would make you ‘as sick as a 
daug.’ For that matter, the daugs them- 
selves can’t stand it. You bet they don’t 
worrit a skunk—leastways daugs of any 
sorter experience.” 

“T suppose the wretches have given you a 
lesson before now?” 

“You are right there, mate. Once the 
stuff got on my clothes. I had to bury the 
whole show—’tis the only way to get the 
scent out. And didn’t that there smell 
haunt me for days after, sorter like an evil 
spirit.” 

“I don’t think the English ladies would 
be so proud of their skunk trimmings and 
muffs if they knew all this.” 

“Ourn know better than to say ’tis 
‘skunk skin.” They are mighty careful 
to call it ‘Alaska sable.’ Hark! I hear 
the daugs ; they have treed down in the Bay 
Head.” 

Arriving there, we found the ’possum in a 
bay-tree. There was no moss to hide it. 
We could see it clinging to the top of the 
tree, with its tail curled round a branch for 
further support. 

“We can’t smoke him out this time. 
There is no moss to burn,” said I. 

“That’s true enough,’ answered Ake, 
“but I know what I can do. Old man 
Smith’s plantation is hard by here. I guess 
he would loan me his axe if I went over; 
then I will chop the tree down.” 

Akin soon returned with the axe and 
started cutting. He was not lacking in 
“ elbow grease,” for with every stroke a large 
chip flew out. 

“ Can you see the ’possum ?”’ he sang out, 
as the sweet bay came down with a crash. 

“Yes, here he is. Quite lively, too,” I 
replied. 

“ And as pretty a ’possum as I should care 
to see in a day’s march,” responded Ake. 

A curious-looking animal it was, to be 
sure. with ite rat-shaped body, its naked 
scaly tail, and its singularly cunning and 
thoughtful countenance. About the size of 
a cat, it seemed much bigger, owing to its up- 
right long fur. 

While Akin and I were ’possum tracking, a 
very different kind of tracking was taking 
place in the grove of our neighbour, Wilson. 


A FLIGHT FOR LIFE: 


To understand what happened, it is necessary 
to say a few words about a very disreputable 
character, for Griffin. was “a nigger” as 
understood in Florida—that is to say, a 
thoroughly bad coloured man. His heart 
was filled with “envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness."’ Once in Wilson’s 
employ he was dismissed for sundry thefts 
and other wrongdoings. Lately Wilson had 
been from home, leaving his mother in 
charge. Griftin (unaware of Wilson’s return) 
conceived the idea of frightening the lonely 
widow and plundering the house. He 
arrived on the verandah, and we can imagine 
his surprise at finding Wilson in his bed 
asleep. As the fellow glared through the 
open window, it may be that Wilson moved 
or muttered in his sleep, as persons will who 
are intently stared at. However this may 
be, the nigger must have been frightened, for 
he fired his gun through the window straight 
at the bed. The shot was fortunately 
small, and most of it struck in the bed- 
clothes. 

Wilson, thus rudely awakened, saw a black 
sullen face with white glaring eyes, which 
suddenly vanished at being discavered. 
It almost seemed like a bad dream to him, 
but the room filled with the smell of 
gunpowder and a_ stinging sensation in 
his back soon made him realise what 
had happened. He jumped out of bed, 
seized his gun, and was on the verandah 
in a moment, but only just in time to see 
the disappearing form of the enemy. Pur- 
suing him among the orange-trees, he 
saw him some sixty yards off at the grove 
gate. Wilson raised his gun and fired. The 
nigger dropped; but as Wilson came up to 
him, he got up on one knee and was reaching 
for his gun when Wilson seized it and struck 
Griffin such a blow with the ‘butt-end 
that the weapon broke in two, and Griffin 
fell without a word. 

Akin and myself were close to. the grove 
when we heard the firing, and as we ap- 
proached the gate we saw Wilson standing 
over the nigger. 

~ What has happened?” I cried. 

“ You can see that plain enough for your- 
selves,” replied Wilson, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his face. 

“Why, I surely know this nigger,” ex- 
claimed Akin, as he turned him over on his 
back. ‘ Ain’t it Griffin?” 

“That's so,” responded Wilson. 
will just tell you how it happened.” 

Then he went through the scene already 
related. 

“T congratulate you, Wilson. You have 
done a great service to the neighbour- 
hood,” I remarked, when he had finished his 
story. 

“ Those are jest my voos entirely,” put in 
Ake. “The State oughter be shet of sich 
trash.” 

“I must send to town for the sheriff,” 
concluded Wilson, “but don’t you fellows 
bother to stop up.” 

Such was the unexpected termination of 
my second-’possum hunt. 


“Now I 
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STORY OF ADVENTURE IN MADAGASCAR. 


By Dr. Wmu1am Forses-Lesiie. 


The natives occupying the inlying parts of 
the country, fearful of the outbreak of hosti- 


lities, were eager to conclude bargains for. 


European manufactures. 

It chanced, just before the descent of the 
French upon Majonga, that business called me 
north, into the Sakalava country. Bullocks 


had become scarce with us owing to large 
contracts required by the Government. And, 


as I expected the price to rise directly the: 


war was declared, I determined to make a 

corner in beef. 
I had concluded numerous purchases 
among the Sakalava, a warlike people. 
{hostile 
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hostile to the Hovas, and was clowly driving 
several hundred head of bullocks towards 
the borders, when the news of the French 
disembarkation at Majonga reached me. 
‘The little village where I was encamped when 
I received the news, called Valustra, was in 
the territories of a turbulent Sakalava under- 
chief, who for some time had shown his 
contempt of the Hovas by predatory raids 
into the Imorino country. I was aware the 
French had emissaries among this people ; 
and the general disturbance and lawlessness I 
had observed on my journey was due to their 
agency. 

When I arrived at the village I was civilly 
received by the headman, and impounded my 
bullocks in the village coral. Presents were 
exchanged, and my Maromita, or bearers, 
saw to my comfort in the largest house, my 
host being a well-to-do landowner. The 
worthy man was not less surprised than I 
was at the news. We were sitting on the 
stoop, or verandah of split bamboos which 
most native houses possess, when the mes- 
senger arrived. I was so much taken up with 
considering how this would injure or advance 
my interests at Marovay that I did not notice 
its effeot on the villagers. Before long I was 
awakened from my reverie by loud cries of a 
warlike character. I started up to find myself 
alone, and a crowd of natives vociferating and 
gesticulating outside the house in the street. 

At this moment, when I began to recognise 
that the effect.on the native mind was to ex- 
cite feelings of antipathy and hatred to all 
Europeans in the service of, or friendly to, 
the hated Hovas, my worthy host appeared, 
puffing vigorously, for he was a very stout 
man; and, taking my hand, he led me into 
the-house. A shout from the crowd hailed 
my departure; and a rush was made at the 
stoop by a few young warriors. Without 
stopping, my host led me through the house, 
and out by another door which opened into 
the forest ; and pointing to a path which dis- 
appeared into its depths, bade me begone in 
haste across the border. 

I would have thanked him for thus saving 
my life, but he cut me short with an expres- 
sion of dissent, and turned abruptly from me. 
Left alone, I hastened along the path with 
all possible speed; and this was accelerated, 
if it could have been so, by the sight of 
several Sakalava among the trees hurrying 
towards the village, where the cries and up- 
roar were, if anything, increasing. I felt a 
queer sensation between the shoulders, acold, 
but painful, feeling, such as a spear-thrust 


wouldoccasion. And when, even now, I think” 


over the narrow escape I had made, the rush, 
the fear, the white gliding figures of the 
natives with their crucl-looking broad-headed 
spears, and the dark ghostly forest, I imagine 
T again feel that cold sensation between my 
shoulders. 

I ran on in mad haste, always with the 
fear of death behind me; with never a 
thought of direction or where I would ulti- 
mately find myself. And when I stopped, for 
I stopped often to listen for any sounds of 
pursuit, the least noise in the eerie forest set 
me off again in a mad unheeding race. 
When or how it might have ended it is im- 
possible to tell, had I not, unfortunately, 
caught my foot in a root, and, falling, sprained 
my ankle. 

I was thrown forwards into a clump of 
young banaha-trees, and remained there 
unconscious, partly from exhaustion, partly 
from the pain in my injured limb. When I 
came to myself and tried to rise, I sank down 
again with a groan. My foot refused to bear 
me. I was in a horrible position. I groaned 
again to think of it. Alone and unable to 
walk in the gloomy and pathless forest, a 
fugitive from savage enemies, without food, 
without the power to transport myself—now 
almost without hope. My heart stood still at 
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the thought, and for a moment it came over 
me that I had better have died by the spear. 

I sat there listening for some time to the 
voices of that vast solitude, for the foot-fall 
of savage men. But none came; not even 
the ery of a lemur high up in the trees. And 
I began to be more assured, to feel more 
sanguine, to consider that some fortunate 
chance would free me from my perilous posi- 
tion. My faithful Maromita came into my 
mind. But, alas! second thoughts dispelled 
any help from them; they were Hovas, and 
must have been speared as their master would 
have been but for my worthy host. 

Towards morning I bandaged my ankle 
with strips torn from my cotton jacket, and 
with the help of a stick succeeded in making 
a little way. One who has never ben in a 
tropical forest can have no idea of its 
solemnity and vastness. Stanley’s descrip- 
tion of the great Congo tree country is known 
to all readers of “Through the Dark Conti- 
nent.” But it—wonderiul as it is—falls 
short of the marvels of a Madagascar forest. 
Trees of all sorts grow here and attain a huge- 
ness of proportion only equalled by their 
marvellous height. There is enough timber in 
the island to last Europe for a century. 

Mahogany, ebony, indiarubber, the table- 
wood-tree grow luxuriantly, and all kinds cf 
palms, from the traveller’s tree, whose fan- 
like fronds grace its damper recesses, to the 
sago-palm and graceful raffia, the most valu- 
able of the species. 

Their dark tops, meeting overhead, cast 
an unearthly gloom around, which receives 


a light from Nature other than the sun which | 


rules by day and the moon by night. Sus- 
pended from every branch are myriads of 
orchids, whose ethereal colours enliven the 
gloom into a twilight of inconceivable beauty. 
And at night the fireflies, or, as the natives 
callthem, “ red-mouthed spirits,” are Nature’s 
lamps to light this palace of her repose. ¢ 

It would be untrue if I said I did not 
notice these marvels as I passed, but the 
nature of my condition was such as to banish 
any permanent enjoyment that I could derive 
from them. Towards evening I found myself 
in an opened part of the forest. Gigantic 
mahogany-trees rose like the solemn pillars 
of a cathedral to support a roof of far more 
massive proportions and beauty than archi- 
tecture could supply to any temple of theo- 
logy. I paused beside a giant among this 
concourse of Titans. Sitting on a root, I 
wonderingly surveyed its vast canopy of 
foliage, and the thousands of orchids and 
other gorgeous parasites that lodged and had 
their home upon its branches. My thoughts 
did not, however, run wholly upon these 
maarvels I was exhausted and starving. 
Nothing had passed my lips since the day of 
my escape ; and the part of the forest through 
which that escape had been made had been 
singularly unfruitful iu edible forms. Just 
then my glance happened to light, through 
one of the many vistas, upon the broad green 
leaves of a banana-grove. 

Instantly rising, though with great pain, 
T hastened, as fast as my injured limb would 
permit, towards this unlooked-for discovery. 
Alas! I was doomed to disappointment; no 
fruit grew thereon: it was a barren stock. 
A jack-fruit tree stood near, but equally un- 
productive, although I found upon the trunk 
the remains of several of the huge globular 
cysts which constitute its fruit. Isank down 
at the foot of this tree, and, covering my face 
with my hands, gave way to despair. Yes ; 
I even did groan aloud. I cried like a child. 
It was enough. I could fight against fate no 
longer. 

I remained for some time in this condition, 
seeing nothing, waiting, as it were, for death, 
which, although I knew it not, was, by a 
merciful Providence, being removed far from 
me. ‘ 


When I looked up again, which was by 
instinct, and was rather a reflex movement 
than one due to direct voluntary action, I 
saw a pig grubbing for a root a few yards 
distant in the middle of a little clearing. 
The moon was looking through the branches 
of a mahogany, and gleamed on the polished 
tusks of the animal as it turned its head this 
way and that, in its endeavours to extract the 
root. Ina moment it had obtained it, and 
munched it contentedly, grunting the while. 
It poked its snout into the hole again, but 
not finding more to its liking, shook its 
great ears, and came slowly up to the spot 
where I was sitting, sniffing the air and 
showing evident signs of surprise. It came 
right up to me, and, seemingly being a pig 
accustomed to society, rubbed itself against 
my shoulder and grunted with satisfaction. 

I was not displeased, as I certainly would 
have been at any other time. It was the 
only living thing I had met since I had left 
the abodes of men, and, kinder than my 
fellow-creatures, it seemed to sympathise 
with me, and elaim a natural fellowship in 
this uninhabited wilderness. It had shown 
me a means of subsistence I was not long in 
taking advantage of. I crawled to the hole 
it had dug, but I found nothing there; yet 
I did not despair. Just then, however, as I 
was drawing back from the hole, something 
touched me on the shoulder, and, turning 
round, I saw an old native woman, clothed 
in a white lamba which, though ample, yet 
did not completely conceal the meagre pro- 
portions of her figure. Her features were 
sharp, and the skin drawn tightly over them 
was of a dead yellow; but her eyes were 
bright and scintillating. 

“Whence comest thou, O Vazha?” she 
said, in a high-pitched voice, in the Hova 
language. 

“Tam a fugitive from the Sakalava,” I 
answered. 

“Ah,” she said, “I have seen 
spears.” 

« And you will bring them here,” I returned, 
“that they may steal my life as they have 
already done my property?” 

She did not answer me; she seemed lost 
in reflection. ‘You will save me?” I said 
slowly, watching her face, which was, 
however, 30 immobile as to give me no clue 
to her thoughts. 

She started at my words. 

“ Save you—yes,” she said fiercely, “ I will 
save you, O Vazha! not because I love thee 
—for art thou not of them who have sub- 
verted our faith ?—but because I hate the 
Sakalava more, who join hands with these 
Frenchmen to conquer our land, not for 
religion, but for plunder.”’ 

With this she enjoined me to rise, and I 
hastened to comply. Ah, how I hastened! 
the very world seemed changed. I now 
understood who she was, her last words were 
enough, she was a tanjeana-gatherer. In 
the old days, before the introduction and 
confession of Christianity in Madagascar, the 
people were altogether given over to gross 
idolatry and fetish worship. And it was one 
of their customs to try persons suspected of 
crime by means of poison. The drug used 
was a solution of the tanjeana - seeds. 
These were gathered in the forest by a 
particular tribe. No European ever saw the 
tanjeana-tree. It was jealously guarded. 
The wretched man suspected of the crime 
was made to swallow two pieces of the skin 
of a fowl, and then to drink the poison. Ifhe 
vomited one piece he was deemed guilty and 
immediately speared. If, on the other hand, 
two were brought up, he was innocent, and 
much was made of him, which, however, did 
not always prevent death, or lifelong suffer- 
ing, as a direct cause of the poison. 

Christianity abolished this horrible and 
primitive trial, as it abolishes and overthrows 
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all that is idolatrous and cruel. The revenue 
of the tanjeana-gatherers was gone, and 
consequently their hatred of that faith which 
had ruined them, and their hope for the 
revival of the ancient and more remunera- 
tive idol worship to which they as yet cling 
80 persistently. I followed the old woman 
as best I could to a little clearing, in which, 
beneath the shade of a huge banyan-tree, 
stood a small native house, square, and with 
averandah. I saw no signs of life as I 
approached, and, indeed, she seemed to be 
as solitary as she wasstrange. Entering the 
house, she set food before me, to which, you 
may imagine, I did ample justice, and then 
she bade me rest. ‘The spears I have scen 
have departed, O Vazha,” she said, “you 
may rest safely.” 

T did so; and was soon sound aslecp, despite 
the pain of my injured limb. 

Next morning when I awoke I found her 
grinding corn in a Hova mill, consisting of 
a hollow stone and a large wooden pestle. 
‘Two men sat on the edge of the verandah 
smoking from a native pipe; anda filanjana. 
or travelling chair, stood against one of the 

“These men,” said the old woman, 
«will convey you to the lagoons, down 
which you can pass to the great blue 
water.” 

The men got up at this, and prepared the 
filanjana, while the old woman returned to 
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her labour as if there was no such person in 
the world as myself. 

I went up toher. ‘You have saved my 
life, O my mother! How can I repay 
you?” I said. 

“By departing,” she answered shortly, 
continuing to bruise the grain vigorously. 

“But will you not take these as a small 
token of my gratitude?” I returned, holding 
out four five-franc pieces, all I had about 
me. Iknew the Hovas’ love for money, and 
was resolved not to be disconcerted by her 
ungraciousness. So when she stretched out 
her hand deprecatingly I took advantage to 
place them in it. With an exclamation of 
anger she flung them from her, and with a 
motion of dignity bade me depart if I valued 
the service she had rendered me. 

When I looked back for the last time, as I 
was borne through the forest, she was still 
leaning over her task and apparently forgetful 
of our departure. The Maromita evaded the 
questions I put to them in regard to her, and 
T could only conclude that she was a priestess 
or other person of importance among the 
tanjeana-gatherers. 

After this my journey was uneventful. In 
a few days we reached the lagoons. Here 
my Maromita left me, and, engaging a canoe 
and several natives, I made rapid progress 
down those interesting inland waters, which 
stretch north and south for hundreds of 
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miles, forming a wonderfal waterway which 
must ultimately facilitate the development 
of this rich and fertile country, communicat- 
ing as they do with the sea by many broad 
and navigable rivers. 

In due course I reached Mahanoro, a small 
seaport on the east coast, with a dangerous 
anchorage at the mouth of the Mangoro river, 
and a tremendous bluff covered with fine 
trees, and crowned by a Hova fort. Here 
an ex-captain of the Cape Mounted Rifles 
was drilling the Hova troops, who, however, 
made a poor show. He told me, in secret, 
they had only one hundred cartridges 
between them, and expected to drive the 
French back if they tried to land. 

Finding there was no steamer expected 
here for some weeks, and refusing the kind 
hospitality of the few European coffce- 
planters located on the Mangoro river, I 
once more took boat, and two days afterwards 
reached Vatomandry, to the north of this, 
important as being the port of Antananarivo, 
where I found many missionaries and their 
wives, fugitives from the capital, waiting for 
the mail boat. We were crowded into native 
huts, and were obliged to live on rice, as all 
other food-stuffs bad run short; we were 
therefore thankful when the steamer arrived, 
afew days after my advent, and we bade 
farewell to Madagascar and the vicissitudes 
attendant on our sad and fugitive condition. 
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S years ago there was a collector of 
curiosities at Paris who had gathered 
together at great cost bank-notes of all civi- 
lised or semi-civilised countries. In this 
way he became possessed of a five-pound 
Bank of England note, to which a curious 
history was attached. 

Some eighty years ago the note was paid 
into a Liverpool merchant’s office, in the 
ordinary course of business, and the cashier, 
while holding it up to the light to test its 
genuineness, noticed some faint red marks, 
which on closer inspection proved to be semi- 
effaced words scrawled in blood on the blank 
margin aud between the printed lines of the 
note. Extraordinary pains were taken to 
decipher the partly obliterated words, and 
eventually the following sentence was put 
together : “If this note should fall into the 
hands of John Dean, of Long-Hill, near 
Carlisle, he will learn hereby that his brother 
is languishing a prisoner in Algiers.” 

The holder of the note promptly communi- 
cated with Mr. Dean, and the latter appealed 
to the Government for aid and assistance. 
The prisoner, who, as it subsequently ap- 
‘peared, had written the words with a splinter 
of wood dipped in his own blood, had been 
a slave of the Dey upwards of eleven years 
when his message attracted attention in the 
manner'I have described. His family had 
_long believed him dead. 

» His brother, with the aid of the British 
authorities in the Mediterranean, succeeded 
in resouing him from the clutches of the 
Dey, and brought him back to England. 
His constitution, however, had been irrepara- 
bly injared by exposure, privation, and cruelty 
in the galleys, and he survived his release 
only a very short time. 

A bank-note, being payable to the bearer 
on demand, must be paid on presentation by 
the bank by which it is issued. After the 
expiration of forty years from the date of 
issue, all Bank of England notes are treated 
as lost or destroyed, and are “written off” 


STORIES OF BANK-NOTES. 
By Granam Everitt. 


the books of the Bank, which thus makes a 
profit. 
, Any bona fide holder, however, possessing 
“ such a note, and proving his title, can, never- 
theless, demand payment. This rule, before 
now, has produced some very remarkable 
consequences. 

A Jew having purchased 20,0001. worth of 
notes of a banker’s clerk, which he must - 
have known to have been stolen, presented 
them six months afterwards, at the bank, 
and demanded payment. This was refused, 
on the ground that they had been stolen. 
The Jew, a wealthy and energetic Shylock, 
deliberately went to the Exchange, and 
publicly stated the Bank had refused to 
honour their own paper for 20,000/. Their 
credit, he said, was gone—their affairs in 
confusion. They had, for all practical pur- 
poses, stopped payment. Shylock produced 
the notes in corroboration of his statement — 
asserting they had been remitted to him in 
course of business from Holland. His state- 
ment was believed. Information foarefully 
spread by Shylock) having reached the 
Bank that he intended to advertise their 
refusal, the directors sent hit s private 
message that the notes would be paid on 
presentation. I need hardly tell you this 
happened at a comparatively early period, 
when the reputation of the Bank was not so 
firmly established as it is at this moment. 

Buta very much stranger case happened, 
the mischief in this instance originating with 
a Bank director. In 1740, this gentleman 
took home a 80,0007. note, with which he 
intended to pay for an estate he had lately 
purchased. He placed it on a table over- 
night, whence it mysteriously disappeared. 
Beak directors do not labour under the dis- 

vantages of impecunious ple. As it 
could nowhere be found, beheving it had 
fallen into the fire, he next day obtained a - 
duplicate note from the Bank, pledging him- - 
self to restore the original (when found), or 
to refund the money should it be presented - 


for payment. Nothing was heard of it for 
thirty years, when, to the amazement of the 
Bank authorities, it was presented by a man . 
who said he had received it in course of 
business from abroad, and who appeared to 
have a legal claim to the money. 

In the end it was discovered the note had 
fallen into the fire. Instead of being con- 
sumed, however, it had been caught up by 
the draught, and lodged in a corner of the 
chimney, where it had ever since remained. 
In course of time the director died, his 
house was sold, and purchased by a builder 
for the purpose of taking it down and build- 
ing another with the materials. This man 
found the note, and made the discovery an 
instrument for robbing the Bank. Although 
the latter had to pay the money, it could not 
recover it from the director’s executors, who 
were protected by a statute known to lawyers 
as the “ Statute of Limitations.” What hap- 
pened to the felonious finder (who, I need 
scarcely tell you, was a thief in fact as well 
as in law), I do not know. 

The first forger of bank-notes was one 
Richard William Vaughan, a linen-draper, 
of Stafford. This was in 1758. The man 
does not seem to have been actuated by 
want, but simply by a desire to appear a 
man of greater consideration than he was. The 
plate, cut into several parts, was entrusted 
to various engravers, by one of whom the 
fraud was discovered. The criminal had 
deposited twenty of the notes with a lady to 
whom he was attached, as a proof of his 
financial stability. Vaughan’s example was 
only too speedily followed. During the 
thirty years anterior to 1882—when capital 
punishment for forgery was abolished— 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen 
men were convicted of the crime, of whom 
no leas than six hundred and twenty-eight 
were hanged. The horror caused by these 
executions had such an effect that, with 
clear proofs of guilt, the victims chose to 
suppress it rather than be responsible for 
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the death of the culprits. “I pray,” said 
one of the judges, in passing sentence upon 
one of the unhappy men—‘“I pray that 
through the mercy and moderation of our 
blessed Redeemer. you may there receive 
that mercy which due regard for the paper 
currency of the country forbids you to hope 
for here.” Whether intended or not, can a 
more ghastly, sarcasm be imagined? Since 
1832, forgery has been very much less fre- 
quent—a fact partly due to the withdrawal of 
one-pound notes, partly to the care taken in 
the manufacture of those of higher value. 
And touching the manufacture of forged 
notes, a business involving greater risk and 
danger can scarcely be imagined. The putting 
of the notes into circulation falls to the lot 
of a class of men known (in thieves’ argot) 
as “‘Magsmen.” It is indispensable to the 
Magsman that he should wear a respectable 
appearance, have good nerve, act many 
different parts, and assume as many different 
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“makes-up ” or disguises. Sometimes he 
is a country greenhorn—sometimes a re- 
spectable “ gentleman” with a small estate; 
but, whatever he is, he invariably seems to 
have plenty of money, and to know or care 
very little about its value. The notes will 
probably pass through two or three hands 
before they reach the engraver. The latter 
sometimes accumulates “ stock,” in which 
case he looks out for a Magsman in whom 
he can place confidence. Although prices 
are never “ quoted,” the “ market ” varies, as 
all other markets do. A forged Bank of 
England ten-pound note usually fetches 
thirty shillings, while a provincial note of the 
same amount is worth from twenty shillings 
to twenty-five shillings. A forged five-pound 
Bank of England note is worth about thirteen 
shillings. Forgeries of foreign notes are 
perpetrated to an enormous extent by 
foreigners in England. Some time ago the 
Custom-House officials at Calais seized a 


number of little boxes sent from England, 
apparently containing pencils. The latter 
were hollow, and held forged twenty-franc 
notes instead of lead. As several of the 
boxes had “ passed,” and found their way to 
Paris, the probability is that some of the 
notes were already in circulation. 

A very good story is told of Professor 
Jowett, Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, 
and afterwards Master of Baliol College. 
Astudent of Baliol having lost a parcel of 
notes, told the master of his misfortune. 
The professor took the numbers of the. 
notes, and advised him to hold his tongue. 
He then covered the walls with posters siying 
the wrong numbers of the notes. The thief 
fell into the trap—offered a note at the bank, 
was promptly caught, and all the notes were 
recovered. Shrewd Professor Jowett had 
given the right numbers to the teller. De- 
tectives, who are believed to be a shrewd 
class of men, might take a wrinkle from this. 
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HOW TO' BECOME DOUBLE-HANDED: 


T= ability to use both hands with equal 
ease and skill is coveted by all who have 
any liking at all for bodily exercises. How 
many men or boys are there who can bowl 
as well with the left arm as with the right, 
or can bat left-handed as well as they can 
the more usual way? It is the same with 
regard to all exercises—the right arm is the 
favoured one, and consequently becomes 
more ekilled and stronger than the left. 
“Left-handed” people are not usually 
double-handed, because they simply reverse 
the usual order and train the left arm at the 
expense of the right, but they could more 
casily than other persons become skilled 
with both hands, for the reason that it is 
easier to train the right hand than the left. 
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Double-handed persons have a decided 
advantage over others in all sports, and, 
indeed, in ordinary life; so it is worth while 
taking a little pains to acquire this condition. 
Indian club-swinging will do as much as any- 
thing I know to give the hands equal dexterity. 
I do not mean that after learning the follow- 
ing exercises you will at once be able to bat 
and bowl with the left hand; but I do say 
that continual practice with clubs will train 
the muscles of the left arm and side, and 
make it much easier to learn these special 
accomplishments. 

Club-swinging is a grand exercise for the 
muscles of the arms and chest, and develops 
these in a splendid manner; it is alsoa most 
exhilarating and enjoyable exercise. 


A LESSON IN CLUB-SWINGING. 
By W. M. Varpoy, M.B.c.P.E. 


T advise the use of clubs weighing at the 
most one and a-half pound each, and of tha 
shape (sceptre-shape) shown in the illustra- 
tions. 

Grasp the clubs by the necks, with the 


little fingers next to the buttons at the ends, 
svand with the body erect, and raise the right 
club horizontally to the right (fig. 1); now 
swing tie club down, across the front of the 
legs, and up to the left till above the head ; 
then bend the arm, drop the club to the 
right, make a small circle behind the arm 
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and shoulders, straighten the arm again and 
repeat, performing alternately a jarge and a 
small circle. The arrows in fig. 1 show the 
course of the club. 


Raisé the left club to the left, and perform 
asimilar exercise, swinging the left club dqwn, 
and up to the right, and dropping it to the left 
when above the head. (See arrows in fig. 2.) 

After the learner has performed the last 
two exercises separately over and over 
again, he must endeavour to perform the 
two of them at the same time, both clubs 
swinging together. This is our third exercise, 
andtis shown roughly by the circles in fig. 3. 
Start with the two clubs extended horizon- 
tally right and left; swing them down, 
crossing them in front of the legs; and when 
they are above the head, drop the left club 
to the left, the right club to the right, and 
perform small circles in opposite directions 
bebind the shoulders; then swing the clubs 
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away from each other again, and repeat. If 
any difficulty is found in doing this exercise, 
those shown in figs. 1 and 2 must be done 
again separately. 

Another exercise can be performed by 
doubling the last one. Instead of pexform- 
ing the large circles in front of the. body 
once, and then the small circles behind the 
shoulders once, do the. large circles twice 
and then the small circles twice, and re-.. 
peat. : 

Now for a swing in the other direction... 
Begin with the right arm agross.the body 
and the club out to the left, then.swing the. 
club down, across the. legs, and up to the 
right; and when above the head, bend the. 


arm, drop the club to the left, and make a 
circle behind the shoulders. (See fig. 4.) 
The circles are the exact reverse of those 
shown in fig. 1. 

Raise the left club to the right, as in fig. 5, 
swing it down, and describe a large circle in 
front of the body, then drop it to the right 
and make a circle behind the head. (See 
arrows in fig. 5.) These circles are the re- 
verse of those in fig 2. 


The next exercise is shown by the circles 
in fig: 6, and is made up of the two last de- 
scribed exercises; but instead of beginning 
with the left club to the right, and the right 
club to the left (this being an awkward 
position to start from), begin with both clubs 
straight above the head. Now drop them to- 
wards each other, and make a large circle in 
front of the body; then, when the clubs are 
again above the head, drop them towards 
each other, and describe two cireles behind 
the back, This is the reverse of that shown 
in fig. 3, but there is this difference: when 
describing the small circles represented in 
fig. 6, the hands should be close together, 
and the clubs should cross each other as they 
swing. 
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The above exercise can also be doubled, by 
performing the large circles twice and then 
the small ones twice. 
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Our next exercise is made up of the circles 
shown in figs. 2 and 4. Commence with the 
clubs extended to the left of the body, then 
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swing them down, and describe a large circle, 
as shown in fig. 7; and when the clubs are 
above the head, drop them to the left, and per- 
form two small circles behind the shoulders. 
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When these two last circles are being made, 
one hand should be over each shoulder. 

Perform exactly similar circles in the op- 
posite direction, starting with the clubs to 
the right side of the body. 

Fig. 8 shows the same circles (4 and c) as 
those in fig. 7, and two additional pairs of 
circles. Notice, before attempting to perform 
them, that all the circles are made in the 
same direction. Now begin with the clubs out 
to the left, as in fig. 7,swing them down, and 
up to the right till level with the shouldcrs, 
drop them towards you, and make the circies 
marked B ; raise the clubs till above the head, 
drop them to the left, turn the body, and de 
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seribe the circles c behind the head; then 
swing the clubs down to the starting-place, 
drop them downward, without moving the 
arms, and make the circles marked p. 

The circles 8 and p are wrist circles, and 
are performed without moving the arms, by 
grasping the clubs loosely and swinging from 
the wrists. 

Now perform the last exercise in the re- 
verse direction, starting with the clubs to 
the right, and letting them drop towards you 
for the first small circles (those performed to 
the left of the body) to the right for the 
second, and away from you for the third. 


HOW TO MAKE A SNOW SLEDGE. 


ams is not a better or more healthy 
amusement for boys, in snowy weather, 


By H. BrsseEuL. 


For the sides procure two pieces of inch 
board (American birch) four feet lon vy c 


Fig. L—Sme ELgvamios. 


than sledging. "Yet, strange to say, there are 
some parts of England where a snow sledge 
is only heard of as being common in Canada 
or the United States. What could be more 
exhilarating than a swift rush down a snow- 
elad hill? In the northern counties, as soon 
as the und is covered with its winter 
mantle, all sorts and sizes of sledges are to 
be seen. Every little hill is the scene of ex- 
citement. There you see the proper sledge, 
and the improvised one made out of a soap 
or candle box. 

This short paper will, I hope, enable those 
who have never enjoyed the fun to do so before 


this winter is gone. 


inches wide. For the top of the sledge, which 
should be about eighteen inches across, obtain 
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Fig. 2,—Cross-Prece, 


four and a-half inches deep: for these any 
hard wood is suitable, For the runners 
(12 4) yet two strips of half-round iron ; also 
two smaller strips for the side handles (fig. 3). 

Cut the sides to the shape shown in fig. 1, 
and make the mortises for the two cross- 
pieces (fig. 2), which must be tenoned as 
shown, so that the top of the cross-pieces 
is one inch below the top of the sides. 

After the cross-pieces have been put into 
the sides and fixed with wedges, the top 
boards can be put on. Now fix a cross-piece 


(see a, fig. 5) on the top at the front, let down 

partly between the sides, as shown in fig. 1. 
In the centre of this cross-piece a hole 

This 


must be bored, in which to fix a cord. 
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cord is used to pull the sledge up the hill 


some one-inch match-boarding. The cross- 
pieces should be about two inches thick and 


after it has run down. 


Now the sides must 
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be shod with the iron, as shown in fig. 1, 
which also illustrates method of fixing. 
Care must be taken that the screws are well 
countersunk into the iron, or they will be 
liable to cause an overthrow. 

The handles (fig. 3) should be fixed in the 
game manner. 

If a coat of varnish or paint is now ap- 
plied, the job is complete. 
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piece. The speed attained varies according 
to the size of the hill, though, if the ground 
is suitable, you will probably be propelled 
sixty or seventy yards after leaving the slope. 
To steer well requires practice, and is accom- 
plished by throwing the weight on one side. 
An experienced rider can steer his sledge as 
well as if he were driving a horse. 

On the sledge described three or four can 
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Those who are not familiar with the article 
will no doubt be benefited if I describe the 
manner of using it. If there is only one 
rider, he sits facing the front end, and holds 
the cord in his hand. As soon as he feels 
the sledge begin to move on its own account, 
he plants his feet firmly against the cross- 


ride with safety, but the front rider must 
always be the conductor, or, in other words, 
do the starting and steering. 

The cost will be very little in proportion 
to the amusement to be got out of it, and, 
if made according to my instructions, the 
sledge will last for years. 


DOINGS FOR 


MARCH. ) 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Av:ary, Rabbitry, 


THE MONTH, 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, B.N. 


lav, Boy HIMsELr.—The days are getting long again, 
and spring bas really come; there ure buds avd 
Teaves also on hedgerow and tree, and the birds are 
jabilant. The day cannot be long enough to contain all 
the joy they feel. Well,if boys are in good health, they 
will ve very much os the wild birds are, bubbling 
aver with aong. No need for them to bubble aloud, 
‘however, if they can only just feel the joy of springtime 
within them. But note what I havesaid. I have mado 
use of the little but effective word “if.” /f boys ure in 
good health. For, mind, no boy ts happy who.js not 
so. And I should like every reader of mine to be as well 
as possible. I cannot tell you in one paragraph how to be 
0. Iam telling you, off and on ani ull the year through, 
but there is one thing I wish a whole battalion of my 
boys to do in March, and that is to commence the cold. 
tub in the morning. I wish to tell you what it will do 
for you. It will harden the muscies, strengthen the 
nerves, increase the appetite, but at the same time 
render it a more healthy one—a wolfish appetite, mind 
you, is a bad sign. It will, moreover, strengthen the 
mind, and increase the will-power, giving you a mental 
sbield aud bu :kler against temptations, and it will so 
calm the mind that good sleep will be possible without 
the constant occurrence of those weakening dreams, too 


often. alas! brongh: on by the boy himeclf. Begin the 
tub, then. You must have a big sponge, the bigger the 
better. The bath must be taken hefore breakfast. The 


bath itself may be an ordinary tnb, capable of holding 
a big bueketfal of water. Sponge the brow and face 
well first, aud if you choose, the top of the head also, 
then step in and while still standing, bathe the legs 
below the knees. Now squat. and sponge both sides of 
the body two or three times. Now hop out, and towel 
well, and dress quickly. When half dressed, take a 
spell with light dumb-bells. Weakly bovs, that I call 
“ahargars,” may hold on for another mouth. So may 
any lui if his own doctor tells him he must not tub. 
Bat, [ am sorry to say, many doctors do not tub them- 
se'ves, and are weaklings in conseqnence. More next 
month. If you have a question to ask, do so. I'm the 
boy's friend, you kuow. 


Tne Povctny Rex.—There are still men living 
amongst us who believe, or pretend to, that poultry 
farms on a large scale ought to pay in this country, and 
who say that it is a disgrace to us that we should have 
to import s0 many millionsof eggsanoually. Anyway, 
keeping a few fowls for pleasure, for eggs, flesh-pro- 
duction, or breeding for shows, is a most delightful fad, 
and in the breeding of high-class poultry many a young 


fellow has made large profits. Anyone who has an cye 

to such business, however, must first gain experience in 

the usual way, and begin by keeping a few fowls of 

either laying or sitting breeds, or both, while at the 

same time he gets a book and studies his subject well. 

X boy asked me once if it was too late in March to begin 
keeping fowls. Not if he had all their comforts und 

couryeniencos ready, I answered. You may either 

begin now by getting a Dorking and “ setting” her on 

really good eggs, or by purchasing five young healthy 

laying birds, and cockerel to keep them cempany. To 

those who already have a fowl-house. I beg to say, Choose 
a fine day, and do your spring cleaning. Feed well, and. 
let the birds have all the exercise they can. Filth. 
breeds illness, and the want of a good run makes the 
hens white-blooded and weakly. They won't lay then, 
ar if killed they will show but a poor appearance on & 
dish 

Tue Piazox Lort.—About the mile of this month 
will be time enough to mate. Having chosen your 
pairs, place therm in contiguous pens for a dav or tivo, 
that they may see each other, etc. It is difficult for 
anyone save an expert to tell the sex of pigeons. 

As soonas they are mated, having already scen to the 
perfect cleanliness of the loft, and studied both light 
and ventilation, you must begin to feed on the best of 
grains and fieshest of grey peas, No success is possible 
with pigeons that are poorly fed, or alloweil to go hungry 
at times, The water-fountains ought to be rinsed out 
and refilled every morning, and the hoppers seen to in 
the evening, for pigeons are very early risers, Besides 
green peas, tick beans are usel—they must be good and 
uot hard—and some of the smaller grains. 

You, of course, know that clean rough sand and 
gravel are essentials of life with these beautiful birds. 
A shallow bath may he placed in the pigeonry when the 
weather is very mild aud all throughout the summer, 


Tue AviaRy.—If yon have only a singing canary, 
little change is ueeded. Just the usual black aud 
white bird seeds, the water fresh morning after 
morning after the fountain has been rinsed out, the 
clean sand, rather rough than otherwise, and the 
morsel of green food—you will find chickweed now, 
groundsel, lettuce, ctc.—and don't forget that Dickie 
will sing all the more cheerily if he has a change of 
green food now and then. If you are going in for 
breeding, see that the pair or pairs that you mate be 
very healthy to begin with, strong young birds, and 
take care that yon purchase only from a respectable 
breeder, Let’ the breeding-cage be thoroughly 


cleansed and dricd. Mites are ruinous and torment the 
poor birds almost to death. Supply a nest, but give 
little nesting materiul, to make the pair believe t! 
built it. When they begin business, give a teaspoon’! 
for cach bird daily of the breaderumb and hard-Wiiei 
grated egg mixture. Get a book ; it will only cost ye. 
about u shilling, and you will guin experience every 
day. 


Raprits AND Cavies.—A word about cavies, cr 
guinea-pigs, first. They are very gentle, cosy, 
“cossetty "little pets, aud if treated with kindness are 
very affectionate in a quiet, wee way. They ought to 
have their own home or hutch, however, which should 
be somewhat like a rabbit's, with an open-air cage att 
dark Lelroom, always kept well filled with soft, clean 
hay. They must be fed very regularly, on bread-and- 
milk sop once a day,a little grain ina trough, ant 
arden reots, morsels of green cabba; 

and also grass. Give water whether they 

it or not, But don't ferget one thiry : 
even pet cavies must have exercise and sunshine. 
Though they should not be too much handled, one may 
be taken for @ ride in baby’s perumbulator sometimes. 
1t may help to teach the child humanity, Rabtits 
may be breeding now. Whether or not, keep every- 
thing extra clean, for illness is often rife ia tle 
hutebes in springtime, owing chiefly to want of clean- 
liness, bad odours, and overcrowding, 


THE GARDENs.—Potatoes should now be got in 
without delay. The seed should be good, sery gout, 
but can be cconomised by cutting. In Scotland, whiers 
the best potato farms in the world exist, each piece 
that is plunted has two eyes ; more is considered need- 
less. They may be dibbled in, the ground having been 
well manured and turned over beforehand, or plantcd 
in trenches or drills right on top of the manure, 

Greens should now be got in for summer use, and the 
onion crop sown. 

Keep uown weeds, It is better to pluck them 
ont than to dig down, for some may be in seed. 

Carefully attend to flower beds and bonlers now, 
expecially if you have bulbs. Gently loosen the earth 
around these, and supply occasionally with # littie 
liquid manure. 

Have your annual flower-beds ready and niccly 
raked, so that they can be sown in April. 

If you have tlower-boxes in the window, it would be 
well ‘to refill with good open-leaf mould.  Rangins 
baskets look very nice, 80 does trellis-work, up which 
Canary creeper, etc., may rup, Any early tower or 
plant will make a show until the time is come to place 
down geranium, calocolaria, lobelia, etc. But iu 
every way window-gardening is adelightful pastime. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By Reginatp A. R. BENNETT, 31.4. (Oxon.). 


PART I1.—PREPARATION OF BOME PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REAGENTS, 
TF the last column 1 gave a few notes on the compo- 
sition und conduct of certain chemicals, and in 
this place I wish to give some hints as to the usual 
treatment of those used in Photography, in prepara- 
tion for the methods of work for which they are to be 
used. 
All chemicals used for photographic purposes have 


to be made, sooner or later, into solutions, A solution 
may be efined as the combination of « fluid and a 


* soli], whereby the latter fs taken up by the former an: 


the result is still fluid. The most usual Quid is 
ordinary water, aud when a solid is disaolved in this it 
is called a “simple” sulution, The solid is entirely. 
dissolved in the liquid, leaving the resultant solution 
more or less trausparent. In speaking of photographic 
matters I often liave to make mention of what is 
termed a “saturated” solution. This is one in which 
as much of the solid dissolved in it is taken up ag cun 
be. Asarile, it is best to have some of the solid sti: 
left at the bottom. A saturated solution is thus made 
by introducing the solid futo the liquid in greater pro- 
porticn than it can take up. itean be made, in most 
cases, with hot water, and then the undissolve! 
portion of the substance will be left over at the bottom 
when the solution gets coo. You can then, if you 
like, transfer the “ supernatant fluid” (this meana the 
liquid above the crystals, or powder, t the buttom) 10 
another bottle, 

Asa rule, a solid dissolves more quickly if it is first 
powdered. ‘This can be done by means uf a pestle and 
mortar, which any chemist will supply you with. If 
you cannot afford, or are unable to obtain, these ink 
plements, you can still powder the sold, by wrappiu 
it_ug inside a pieca of muslin, calico, or linen. ani 
striking the material with o hammer, preferably 
placing the substance on a piece of iron plate or tit 
stone. If the cloth or muslin is perfectly clean, yo:t 
can then place the powder in a suffitient quantity «f 

11 when it is dissolved remove the material in 
which it was, 

The amount of the chemicals required in any 
formula is measured, in the case of a solid, by means ut 
the ordinary scales and weighta, and in the case of a 
liquid by ‘means of a fluid measure. ‘The forms 
should be good ones, as inferior ones will Tead to u:is- 
takes in the proportions, and this means. more or less, 
failure in the results of your work. The latter shou}i 
be of the usual glass graduated type. It is best to hare 
it graduated to about two onnces, this being the 
amount very freqnently required for measuring out 
developers, The weights you will want will be from 


two or three ounces to one grain. These should also be 
good ones, and accurately balauced for the respective 
amounts. 

In mixing up developers you will find it the best way 
to dissolve the least exaily ucted on substance first, 
wad then add the volution of this to those more easily 
dissolved. For instance, when mixing up a developer 
coropo-cd with sulphite of soda, bromide of ammonium, 
and citric acid—all used in the usual formula of the 
sulphite of soda pyrogallic developer—you will find it 
best to dissolve these three first in warm water by the 
uid of a gentle heat (this is best obtained by placing 
the bottle in hot water), and then to pour the sulution 
over the pyrogallic acid, which dissolves almost 
instantly. In measuring out our friend “ Pyro” 
there is apt to be some difficulty if a lot is wanted, as 
he ia so very light. Even quarter of an ounce will 
take up more space than your seule pan will be uble, in 
all probability, to contain, Under these circumstances 
the best course to pursue is to measure the required 
amount in small portions at a time, putting it into a 
cup, or other suitable vessel, into wluch the water can 
be afterwards poured. 

In uaing the solution of ammonia sold in the shops, 
the gas contained in the solution is liable to escape to a 
considerable extent if the bottle is often unstopperod. 
T have found the best plan to be, to dilute this usual solu- 
tion with an equal volume of water (preferably distil.el, 
filtered rain-water), and the gas is then less likely to 


escape. 

All chemical solutions that are spoilt by exposure to 
the air are best kept in stoppered bottles, as ure also 
those chemicals which absurb moisture from the air, 
and are called “deliquescent.” In the case of pyrogallic 
solution developers, which the air affects, it is best to 
keep them in as small bottles as will contain them, as 
the jolting about the solution brings it in contact with 
the air in the bottle above it, and thus spoils it, so that 
the less afr there is in the bottle tue better. This sccms 
asmall matter, but it is rea:ly rather an important one, 
A pyrogallic developer will keep much longer in a s:nall 
bottle than in a large one. 

‘The use of solutions of a certain fixed strength gives 
one the power of making up the developer according to 
any formula, withont weighing out the chemicals in 
the dry state, each time it is required for use. This is 
usually done by what is known as a “ten per ceut.” 
solution. This can be made in practice by dissolving 
the material required in the proportion of lialf an ounce 
to five ounces of water. The best chemical to use thus 
is bromide of potassium, which is used frequently asa 
“ restrainer,” and thus can be adapted to the necds of 
an over-exposed plate by remembering that each ten 
drops of the solution contain one graiv of the solid. In 
the sume way the solution of ammonia svld in the shops 
is what is termed the * -830,” and if this is diluted with 
ten ounces of water, this again becomes practically a ten 
per cent. solution, of which each ten drops contain » 
minim of the strong solution, 

Also in the case of toning baths, etc., it saves a lot of 
time to keep a strong solution of the s1't required ready 
mixed up, instead of weighing it out each time. For 
instance, with the Ilford people's formula, for the 
sulpbocyanide bath, I keep a solution of sulphocyanide 
of potassium. in which each ounce contains the required 
30 grains of the salt. The 15-grain tube of chloride of 
wold is always best kept in solution, owing to the deli- 
quescent nature of this substance. ‘I therefore dissolve 
the contents of the tube in fifteen grains of water. Now, 
when muking up the bath, all that has to be done is to 
pour into a large bottle an ounce of the sulphocyanide 
solution, then about ten ounces of water, then two 
ounces from the gold bottle, and then the remaining 
three or four ounces of water. I mix them in this way 
to avoid the gold and the other salt coming together in 
two etrong solution. You will thus sec that the mixing 
is done directly, and no weighing is required, 
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SOME MANLY WORDS FOR BOYS, 
BY MANLY MEN. 


LUL—A SWIMMING LESSON. 
By Tae Rev. WALTER Horne, M.A. 


“VELL, Jack, how did you enjoy your swim in the 
bath yesterday ?” 

“Ob, it waa grand! The water was just right, and 

to do six lengths without being over 


“Yea, Jack, I saw you and was quite proud of my 
pupil. Do yon kuow, as I watched you I thought of 
what you told me last Sunday, that you would like to 
be a true Christian, but that, although you had often 
tried, you seemed always to fail?” 

“Well, sir, I don't see what that has to do with 
swimming” 

“ Ab, a good deal, my boy, when you come to think of 
it. First of all, you had to learn to trust. Do you 
remember when’ { wanted to teach you to float, how 
nervous you were? You were afraid to take your fect 
off from the ground, and when I told you just to lie 
straight on your buck, and remain perfectly still upon 
the war r, you fancied that you would sink and be 
drowned.” 

“Yes, that is true. I had often heard people say 
that the water would keep them up if only they trusted 
themselves to it, but I always fancied that they must 
be really doing something themselves to keep them 
from sivkiug.” 

“An, that {a just what is keeping so many from 
learning the secret of the Christian life; they have 
heard that they ought to trust the Lord to save them, 
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but yet they feel that they must be surely doing some- 
thing to save themselves, and 80 they do what you did 
at first when I was teaching you, they bulf truxt, and 
they half struggle, with very much the same result that 
you found when you began to sink, and the water got 
into oe muuth; how utterly disheartened you 
were !” 

“I remember it well, and how I made up my mind 
never to try aguin. But you persuaded me to have 
faith in the power of the water to keep me up, und so I 
determined just to lie perfectly still whatever tho 
consequences were, and sure enough I found myself 
floating.” 

“And I am wanting you now to trust your Saviour 
in the same vimple way. It is exactly what is meant 
by the words: * Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.’ If you just come to Him telling 
Him that you area sinncr ond want to be saved, and 
that you don't know how you are going to resist the 
temptations of everyday life, and be true to Him under 
all circumstances, but that you mean to trust to Him 
entirely to hold you up, then you will indeed find God 
will give you His Holy Spirit more largely, and will 
keep you day by day, und uphold you in the hour of 
temptation. "It was not exactly a lesson in swimming 
or floating that our Lord gave His disciple Peter, when 
He bade him come to Him upon tle water, but it was 
something like it. He was appealing to His disciple's 
faith, and it must have needed a strong faith in the 
Lord’s word to make him veuture to walk upon water ; 
you remember that the first few steps were all right ; 
he was safe so long as he trusted, but wnen he got 
fearful and nervous, and his contidence in the Lord 
foiled him, then at once he began to sink, What you 
are needing, Jack, is not to think about yourself so 
much as about the Lord Jesus and His love to you, and 
His willingness and power to save and keep you. Take 
your feet off the ground, and cast yourself upon Him, 
and He will not let you sink. * Beli on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou slialt be saved. 

“That certainly seems very simple ; I should like to 
begin trusting Him now.” 

“I am 20 glud, Jack, to hear you say that. But 
remember anuther thing. Se thorough at the very start. 
You know that when 1 first took you to the baths, you 
did not at all like going into the water. After some 
hesitation you put oue foot into the water, and then 
drew it back because it was coll; then you stood 
shivering a bit until you tried again; you did at last 
get both feet in, but you were afraid to go down tho 
steps much beyond aukle-deptb.” 

“ Yea, sir, 1 remember weil, and how cold and miser- 
able I felt; an] if you bad not been with me, I am sure 
that I should have got out of the bath, and never have 
entered it again. But since I have learnt to plunge 
headlong into the water, I have always felt cu:nfortaLle 
aud happy in the bath.” 

“Just so. Jack, and if, instead of entering timidly 
upon the Christian life, afraid to let anyone see that 
you are trusting and loving Christ as your Saviour, you 
make a bold plunge, trusting Him fully, and giving 

ourself to Him out and out, and not caring who knows 
it, you will find much more satisfaction than those do 
who are afraid to confess Christ ; afraid to come to the 
Lord’s Supper ; afraid to speak a word for Him in the 
shop and the office. Half-hearted Christians are as 
miserable as you were when you were only ankle-deep 
in the water. Make a bold start and you will never 
repent it It has been truly said that if you at- 
tempt to bottle up your feelings, you will soon have 
no feelings to bottle up. 

“Idon't want you to think that I am too preachy, 
Jack, but I should jike to say something else whilst we 
are on the subject of swimming. When you had dis- 
covered the secret that the water held up those who 
would trust themselves to it, the next thing that you 
wanted to learn was how fo go forward. 

“You were not satisfied until you could swim, 
get from one side of the bath to the other ; ami ‘ 
you could manage the with, then you wanted to 
able to swim the length ; and now you say tit soueea 
do six lengths, and before long, I have tu deuls, you 
will do twelve.” 

“TIcan see what you mean, sir; Tum to n.ak« pro- 
gress in the Christian life.” 

“Yes, Jack, that's it; the (Cristian iife lees not 
consist of simply trusting, +. 
that without falth it isi 
until we have learnt etuyy 
farther. But the Lord 
way of love, in the way ly coda 
way of witnessing for Him. Perhia,= tw you feel that 
it is impossible to keep your ternjer it uny fellow riles 
you, you feel that you are bound ‘» sive him back as 
much as he gives. Well, when you swam your first 
yard or two, you were quite out of breath,and it seemed 
impossible thint you would ever succeed in swimming a 
length, but now you can do six lengths, Yes, and if 
you trust and make use of the means that God has 
given you, just as you in swimming lave to make use 
of the arms and legs which the same God haa given you, 
hed will find that you can soon not only succeed in 

eeping your temper, but retarn good for evil, and in 
time even learn to love your enemies. 

“And you remember, Jack, one reason that I gave 
you for wishing you to leam to swim. You wight be 
able one day to rescue a fellow that was drowning ; and 
what an honour and a privilege that would be! Aud if 
you live the Christian life, resisting temptation and 
following after righteousness, you may have the joy of 
saving some one who, but for your influence and ex- 
ample and effort, might have sank in sin and misery, 
and of briuging him safely to the Rock of Ages. But 
I must not stay talking any longer; think of what I 
have said aod pray about it, and resolve at once to trust 
the Lord and strike out for holiness.” 
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A CARPET SKATER. 


AM so fond of skating, 
And nothing pleases me 
So much as imitating 
The figure eight or three. 
‘These skates are simply ripping— 
Your trousers up? I beg 
Your pardon, but I'm slipping... 
Oh, gracious! Ob, my leg! 


I'm rather fond of skating, 
And notning pleases me 
So much as contemplating 
The incapacity 
Of chaps on curly ranners 
Or wooden skates, while those 
Of mine are simply stunners . . . 
Oh, gracious! Oh, my now ! 


Oh! yes, I'm fond of skating, 
And sorry not to stay, 

But some one there is waiting 
Who wants to sce me. Eh? 

My gran’ma! You are lacking 
In manners, I declare. 

Oh, dear, the ice is cracking ; 
Pray help me to a chair, 


P. H. Sucks, 4A. 
=> 


SIR HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN. 


Ix the death of Sir Horry Havelock-Allan on Dec. 29, 
} der of its early friends, whose 
Tune appeared int test list of contributors. He was 
Aivber Pass by Atridis, His father was 
tne gre.t Geuen.i Sir Henry Havelock, who relieved 
Lucknow fru the final horrors of its dread state of 
inge, und te was born in India, In 1846, at the age 
11 ixte n, he entered the army, and spent a hazarious 
uf in extending our power fu the Far East. He saw 
1:4 war serviceas Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
nieral_ o the Persian expedition of 1856-7. He went 
turough the Mutiny, and was frequently mentioned in 
despatches for conspicuous merit and bravery. The 
firat regiment of Hodson'’s Horse was commanded by 
him during the campaign in Ouxe. He was wounded 
three times, once dangerously, ut tue Retief of Lackuow, 
and, in addition to being wounded at Oonao, he haihis 
horse shot under him. He won his Victoria Cross by 
his cunspicuous cooiness aud bravery during the attac! 
of the 64th Regiment at Cawnpore. At Alumbagh Sir 
Henry twice saved General Outram’s life. Onthedcath 
of his father in Lucknow, two da.s beiore the issue of 
the patent conferring a baronete, upon him, the patent 
was extended to Captain Havelock, as he then was, and 
he thus became the first baronet. After the suppression 
of the Mutiny, Sir Henry remained on duty in India 
until the outbreak of the Mavrisin 1803, when he sailed. 
for New Zealand, and remained in that country for two 
yeare, rendering valuablo service in putting down the 
Tebellion. He filled successfully impurtaut military 
tions in Canada and Ireland, and on returning to 
ugiand entered Parliament as the Liberal member for 
Sunderland. In 1890 he assumed the additional sor- 
name of Allan, in compliance with the will of his cousin, 
who lefs him an estate near Darlington. He served as 
@ war correspondent in the Russo-Turkish War, apd 
was present in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. It was 
his deaire to see for himeclf what the Frontier War 
really meant. He was absolutely intrepid, and it was 
to that fact that hisdeath was due, for, while riding up 
the Khyber Pnas, he left his escort, and was picked off 
by the enemy, his body not being recovered until a day 
or two later. 


G.A.R Gta) — Pray do not send the MS. in to us, 
Me can ouly use serial stories by skilled and known 
writers, 


F. H. (Leeds).—You are evidently all wrong at present, 
both in body and mind. But you are young, and life 
+ 13 before you, so pull yourself together and play the 
man! We have known many a lad rise from a more 
trying environment than even yours, to a position of 
‘honour and usefulness ; but it wasnot done by hugging 
‘the thought of personal martyrdom, and inveighing 
tbitterly at the world in general, and his own im- 
mediate set in particular. Life is, after all, pretty 
much in the main what we resolve to make it; and 
many n successful career shows that it is possible, by 
patient perseverance, to rise “on the stepping-stone 
of our dead selves to nobler things.” But, first and 
foremost, face the needsbe in your case for getting 
back at the earliest possible moment to physical health. 
Let books and studies go for a time, aud spend every 
hour you ean in active exercise in the open air. 
Take up some inexpensive hobby that will keep you 
pleasantly occupied out of doors: and, failing’ all 
else, explore this coming spring and summer all the 
attractive nooks within walking distance of your own 
home. carrying a note-book with you. Drop smoking 
and alcohol, get to bed betimes, and have a cold 
spongebath every morning. Then, six months 
hence, write to us again. In the meantime, why not 
join the Y.M.C.A. in your town, or consult personally 
with a local clergyman or minister ? 


C. R. (Stirling).—You cannot do better than follow the 
articles in our columns. 


R. Browx.—The envelopes that reach us 
ared away with the rubbish ; it would bet «mi 
‘rouble to sort them out on the chance of selling :! 
postinarks, You can get a list of all the j: 
in the country by going to the nearest post- 
buyiugthe sixpenny Post-Office Guide, In a pe 
yon can often mistake one town for another, 6% te 
to the indistinctness of the impression ; the r+ «1 
your list is an instance of this, where what you i: 
read as Woope is really Woore, near Newcastle-und 
Lyme. 


. G. FENTON. —Most music shops sell guides and tutor: 
to the different instruments. The mouth barmontuu, 
is much on the same principle as the German concer- 
tina, in which you sound different notes by drawing 
iu the breath and blowing it out. 


Saw Werten (Turin).—Nearly all the coloured 
plates you mention are now quite out of print with 
us, You might perhaps obtain them through 
the second-hand booksellers, but it would take time 
and trouble in any case. 


Great Apuirer (Fulham).- 
Form of St. Dominic's” w 
columns, and is now reprinted in our Boy's Own Look- 
shelf series, 2. The “B.O.P.” began in January 
1379, 


E. K. (Forest Hill).—A matter of personal taste 


<3. B.& (Queen's Park).—No ; but we hope to reprint 
all the electric articles in our Boy's Own Bookshelf 
series of Hundbooks. 


Mopets.—1, The dises are not manufactured now, 
but Hamley’s of Holborn have a few left. 2 
No. It is too expensive for most amuteurs. 3. Not 
yet; may perhaps later on. 

W. Greturen.—A spor is generally a projecting 
piece, but the writer of that article, I think, 
intended the apur to act as a chuck for turning 
wood. A hole drilled in the mandril and tripped 
with a screw thread to take various chucks as 
required would be much better. 
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The Boy's Own Papert. 


Cavor and M. M, W.—The article on building a Cans- 
dian canoe can be had in the seventh part ef our 
“Indoor Games.” A canvas canoe is describel iu 
parts 6 and 7. 


B. P.—We are sorry we cannot advise you. It is very 
pleasant to be consulted by our old renlers as to tlhe 
start in life, but it is quite out of our power to help 
them ; added to which, this is not a Labour Bureau. 


Favics.—Your condenser ts of thick gleaa, and you make 
one side much hotter than the other, hence a strain 
fa set up which results in a crack. The heat of your 
light is too great unless you could hit upon some 
plan of warming up your glass gradually. If the 
glass were set in a broad copper rim it might help 
you. 

ELEcTRO.—The parts containing the articles on making 
@ magneto-clectric machine have long Leen out of 
print. 

‘V..G. B—For lantern-slide painting sec our “Indoor 
Games." There are special boxes of colours for the 


purpose, obtainable of Brodie & Middicton, or at 
Barnards' in Beruers Street. 


L. F. Norrie.—Such scholarships are open to all of 
British birth, but there is no general list, Your only 
plan isto write to the schools and ask for prospectus 
of them, 


1. H. Wurre.—We have had several articles on taxi- 
dermy, but all, except that in the current volume. are 
cue of print. All of them you will fiud in our “ Indoor 

ames.’ 


ScHooLnoy (Treland).—We cannot. possibly undertake 
to read umateur productions and advise as to their 
merits und as to publication, If you want to know 
our opinion of your literary productious you should 
join in our literary competitions. 


Boat.—In building the canoe you must keep exactly 
to the drawings and instructions given. The 
amount to be eut from each section to fit on keel is 
to be measured from the water-line marked on each, 
and in the case of Nos. 4,6 and 9 the keel will p 
ject about half an inch, which will then be quite 
Jevel with the planking when that is screwed on over 
the ribs aut 2 and 11. Simply have the point 
cut off at the correct distance, as ascertained from 
the waterline, You must pay great attention to all 
mensurements from water-line, and set the sections 
vertical by that, and not to the rocker or curved line 
of the keel. 


‘Veno—Lancaster's “Rover” scems to ful6l most of 
your requirements. The “Imperial,” made by 
GriMths, and the “ Tit-bit,” made by Tyler, are, we 
believe, both good, but these have dark slides. All 
the best makes of hand-camera have dark slides 1t 
serms now. The “Tulmer.” mace by Talbot & 
Famer, Blackburn, is excellent. Personally we 
shoud’ prefer_a “Bullet,” made by the Eastman 
Company, to the others,’ but this uses films, not 
pistes, You should get ‘the list of Benet@nk, who 
islvertise in our paper. 


Denuny GRazEnnook.—l, The pyro-soda developer 
iswers as well as any, probably better, for instanta- 
teuus work, You have been toreing on development: 
tr much by putting in too much ammonia, or 
whatever accelerator you use, 2, ‘The best 
plites #" We like Cadett’s “ Lightning,” and think 
them the fastest of all; we also like “ Paget Prize 50 
times.” Both are splendid plates. 8. The light 
may get into your camera if it does not into the dark 
room, 4, The time for development may take five 
minutes or half an hour; if rapid exposure you will 
jave more chnuce of a good result if you take the 
latter than the former. 5, Leave the negative in 
the fixivg-bath till all the white chloride of silver on 
the back has entirely disappeared ; and then it will bv 
better if left longer to make sure. About a quarter 
of an hour is about right, asa rule. Read our article 
on instantaneous photography in No. 670, for Novem- 
ber 14, 1891. 


Evrctricat (C. J.).—We are glad you succeeded with 
the accumulator. We think the cause of your present 
trouble must be rather with the needle than with the 
wire, The latter seems all right, but of course 
have examined it to see that there is no breakage 
The needle should be tested by seeing whether it i3 
not only attracted by the north pole of a magnet at 
one end, but aso repelled at the other. We do not 
think the distance would account for the failure of 
the needle to move. The resistance in the wire of 
the iucter would interfere with the working of lamps 
as well. 


- James Fenimore Cooper. 
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“ He staggered, and would have fallen but for Pete.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—NIC’S APPEAL. 


“[uts, then, is my owner,” thought Nic, 

and he scanned him narrowly, as 
he stood apart, talking in a quick, decisive 
manner to the overseer, WhO seemed to 
treat him with great respect, while the 
blacks stood apart waiting for their 
orders. 

These were not long in coming, for the 
man turned sharply upon them. 

“Clear the boat,” he said, and the 
blacks ran to the bows, » couple of them 
holding the vessel steady while the 
prisoners stepped clanking out, to stand in 
& row on the bank, with their new master 
scanning them sharply. 

“Here, Saunders,” he said; “why is 
that boy not in irons?” 

“That is the sick one, sir. 
rat.” 

“Oh!—Here, what's the matter with 
you, boy?” cried the settler. “No 
disease, have you?” 

“No, sir,” said Nic, speaking out 
firmly, for his time seemed to have come. 
“T was beaten about the head, and re- 
ceived a wound from a cutlass on the 
night these men were seized during an 
outrage, and——” 

“That will do. I don’t want a sermon,” 
said the settler brutally. 

“Nor I to preach one, sir; but I was 
seized with these men by mistake.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the settler, frowning ; 
“some bad mistakes of this sort are 
made. That will do.”” 

“Bat I appeal to yon, sir. I was 
hurried on board a ship, while insensible, 
and I only recovered my senses when I 
reached this place.” 

“Then you were a long time without 
them, my lad; but you are wrong.” 

“T do not understand you, sir.” . 

“Well, I'll tell you,’ said the settler 
sharply. ‘“ You lost your senses before 
you got into trouble.” 

“T was only defending my father’s 
property, sir,” cried Nic passionately. 
“JT am « gentleman—a gentleman's son.” 

“Yes, we get a good many over here 
in the plantation, my lad; they are the 
biggest scamps sent over to rid the old 
country of a nuisance; but we do them 
good with some honest work, and make 
decent men of them.” 

“But I assure you, sir, 1 am speaking 
the truth. I appeal to you men. Tell 
this gentleman I was not one of your 
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party. 

“Hor, hor!” roared Humpy deri- 
sively. “What a sneak you are, Nic 
Revel! Take your dose like we do—like 
a man.” 
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“T appeal to you, Pete Burge. Tell 
this gentleman that I was brought out 
here by mistake.” 

“Yes, it was all a mistake, master,” 
cried the man. 

Humpy roared with laughter again. 

“Don't you believe him, master,” he 
cried ; “that there Pete Burge is the 
biggest liar we have in our parts. He'd 
say anything.” 

“Men, men!’ cried Nic wildly, to the 
others ; ‘speak the truth, for Heaven's 
gake,”? 

“Course we will,” cried Humpy 
quickly. ‘It’s all right, master. Don't 
you show more favour to one than 
another. We was all took together after 
a bit o’ poaching and a fight. Youngster 
there got a crack on the head which 
knocked him silly, and he’s hatched up 
this here cockamarod story in his fright 
at being sent out. Do him good—do all 
on us good, and we're all glad to ha’ got 
with such a good master; arn't we, 
lads?” 

“That will do,” said the settler. ‘You 
have got too much strength in your 
tongue, my man.” 

“ But, sir,” cried Nie. 

“Silence!” , 

“You will let me write to my 
friends ?” 

“We don’t want you to write to us, 
mate,” cried Humpy, grinning; ‘“ wo 
can’t none on us read. You can tell us 
what you want to say.” 

“Look here, sir,” said the settler 
sternly; “I keep a cat here, and that man 
who saw to your irons knows how to use 
it. Hold your tongue, once for all.” 

“ Oh, all right master; I on’y——” 

“ Silence!” 

Humpy gave his mouth a slap, as if to 
shut it, and the settler turned to Nic. 

“Look here, young man,” he said; “I 
have only your word for your story, and 
it seems likely enough to be as your 
fellow-prisoner says, something hatched 
up from fear. You are sent out here for 
your good.” 

“You don’t believe me, sir?” 
Nie wildly. 

“Not a word of it,” replied the settler. 
“We get too much of that sort of thing 
out here. Every man, according to his 
own account, is as innocent as a lamb. 
You were sent out of your country, and 
came in a King’s ship. You are assigned 
to me for a labourer, and if you—and all 
of you,”’ he cried, turning to the others— 
“behave well, and work well, you'll find 
me a good master. You shall be well 
fed, have decent quarters and clothes, and 
though you are slaves I won't make 
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slaves of you, but treat you as well as 
I do my blacks. Look at them; they're 
as healthy a set of men as you can 
see.” 

Tho blacks grinned, and seemed con- 
tented enough. 

“That's one side of the case—my 
part,’ continued the settler; “now for 
the other. I've hada lot of experience 
with such men as you are, and I know 
how to treat them. If you play any 
pranks with me, there's the lash. If you 
attack me I'll shoot you down as I would 
a panther. If you try to escape, 
out north there are the mountains, 
where you'll starve. Out south and east 
there is the swamp, where the ‘gators 
will pull you down and eat you, if you 
are not drowned or stitled in the mud. 
If you take to the open country those 
bloodhounds will run you to earth in no 
time. Do you hear? ” he said meaningly— 
“run you to earth, for when they have 
done there'll be nothing to do but for 
some of my blacks to make a hole for 
you and cover you up. Now, then, you 
know what's open to you. Your country 
has cast you out; we want labour herc, 
and rough and bad as you are, we take 
you and make better men of you.” 

“Thank ye, master,” cried Humpy ; 
“that’s fair enough, mates.” 

The settler gave him 2 look which made 
the man lower his eyes. 

“Now, then,’’ said the settler, “I am 
going to begin, and begin fairly with you. 
—Samson.” 

“Yes, massa,” cried the big black. 

“Take off their irons; and if you all 
behave yourselves you'll never have to 
wear them again.” 

The basket was at hand; the assistant 
brought out the little anvil, and the task 
of filing and then drawing out the rivets 
began, with the dogs looking on. 

“As for you, my lad,” said the settler, 
“T cansee you look weak and ill; youcan 
take it easy for a few days till you get up 
your strength.” 

“But you will make some inquiries, 
sir?” pleaded Nic. 

“Not one, boy. I know enough. I 
take the word of the King’s people ; so say 
no more.” 

He turned his back upon his white slave, 
and it was as if the old confusion of intel- 
lect had suddenly come back: Nic’s brain 
swam, black specks darted before his eyes, 
and he staggered and would have fallen, 
but for Pete Burge’s arm, as the man 
caught him and whispered : 
ene up, Master Nic; never say 

lie!” 


(To be continued.) 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 


Ao a hundred yards out was the 
place Dave had determined on for 
making the last stand. At this distance 
the heat would be bearable; the clouds of 
smoke would, to a certain extent, epoil 
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CHAPTER VII.—A STRANGE DIVERSION. 


their enemies’ aim, and the fire itself 
would be some protection to them on one 
side. The first idea had been to kill the 
badly wounded horses, and form the others 
in a standing circle tied head and crupper, 
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but, in spite of the smoke, the firing was so 
hot as to make this impracticable. The 
ring of horses made so large a mark that 
every minute some poor beast was struck, 
and would start madly kicking and plung- 


ing. So with heart-felt reluctance, for it 
was like cntting off their last hope of 
escape, he gavo the order to kill them all. 
This was done, and the bodies piled to- 


~ gether and dragged up into a rude barri- 


cade, behind which the survivors crouched. 
Behind, not inside, for there were not 
enough horses to form a complete circle 
high enough for shelter, so they were 
made into a sort of horseshoe, with the 
opening towards the part protected by the 

e. 

Behind thishurriedly arranged shelter— 
2. poor one, for often a bullet would miss the 
bonesand come clean through among them 
—they lay and knelt, their rifles gripped 
with nervous tension, their only hope now 
being that the foe would rush in on them 
and give them at least a chance of selling 
their lives dearly. 

But this the Apaches were far too wily 
to attempt. They knew well enough that 
the white men were now completely at 
their mercy, that a constant fire kept up 
on them, crowded as they were, must 
gradually thin them down; and that 
presently, as the conflagration burnt itself 
out, they would be able to command the 
unsheltered rear; while, on the other 
hand, the settlers, firing hastily at a 
scattered line, could do them little harm. 
Why, then, should they throw their own 
lives away by attacking desperate men 
before the fateful moment ? 

So hour after hour passed, the little band 
growing ever smaller and smaller, as 
bullet after bullet found its billet, till, 
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besides Harry and Dave, only seven re- 
mained who were not either dead or 
desperately wounded. 

“Surely this can’t last much longer, 
Dave, can it?" said Harry, as he laid 
down the head of a man who had just 
breathed his last in his arms. “Their 
ammunition must give out presently.” 

“Tt'll soon be over now, lad,” replied 
Dave sadly. “The fire is going down 
fast, and they'll be able to get in our rear 
soon.” 

This was only too true! The fire, with 
the usual rapidity of a forest conflagration 
in the dry season, had burnt out every- 
thing burnable, and settled into a mass of 
red ashes which were rapidly parting with 
their heat. The sheltering smoke had 
long since vanished, as our friends had 
found to their cost. 

Harry was about to answer Dave when 
his attention was struck by the man who 
occupied the apex of the horseshoe, and 
whose duty it was to occasionally raise 
his head over the barricade to make sure 
that no rush was being attempted. This 
man was standing up regardless of the 
bullets, and gazing fixedly at the line of 
foes. 

“Lie down, you pesky fool,” roared 
Dave, as his eyes took in the situation. 
“Ain't death coming quick enough for 
you, that you must go and ask for it that 
way?” ‘ 

But the words fell on unhearing ears, 
and it was not till the leader had dragged 
himself across the enclosure and shook the 
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sentinel with his heavy hand thatthe latter 

dropped his eyes to see who touched him. 

“Look ! Cap, look!"’ he murmured in a 

hoarse whisper. “They're firin’—firin’ 
behind ’em!’’ 

In an instant Dave was on his own 

fe 


et. 

“By all that’s wonderful, boys, it's 
true,” he roared. “Up with ye! pay 
‘em out!’ and he commenced to fire 
rapidly at what was now the rear of the 
Apache line. That line was rapidly 
falling back from some foe beyond it, and 
in so doing was forced to cross the face of 
the barricade at short range, and bitter 
was the retribution exacted by the mad- 
dened whites. Firing almost in security 
(for their foes were paying little attention 
to them), and having their own repeaters 
and their dead friends’ ready to their 
hands, they kept up a most murderous fire 
on the retreating Indians, and it is little ex- 
aggeration to say that, in the few minutes 
of that retreat, three Apaches fell for every 
white man who had lost his life through 
the siege. 

“Life's worth livin’ after all!’’ said 
Dave grimly, as he sent a last shot at the 
flying foe. “I rather guess——” but 
what: his speculations were is lost to pos- 
terity, for at this moment a half-score of 
horsemen galloped up, and he turned to 
greet them. 

“Well, friends, you're only just in time. 
I never expected to be so glad to see a 
soger—why !——Danites !" 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


ax in the open air, ard breathing with all 
the strength of my lungs. I am at last 
teleased from that suffocating box, and I 
stand on a ship's deck. I scan the horizon 
instantly, but no land is to be seen. Nothing 
but the circular line that divides the sea 
from the sky. 

No, there was not even a sign of the main- 
land on the west, on that side where the 
coast of North America extends for thousands 
of miles. 

The sun is sinking, and casts its slanting 
Tays on the surface of the ocean. It must be 
about six o’clock. Iconsult my watch. Yes, 
it is half-past six. 

This is what happened during that night, 
the 16th of June. 

I waited, as I said, for the door to open, 
firmly resolved not to yield to sleep. I had 
no doubt that it was then light, and the day 
advancing, while no one came. Of the food 
that had been supplied to me nothing 
remained, and I began to be hungry, but not 
thirsty, for I still had a little of the drink. 

After I awoke, certain quiverings of the 
hull convinced me that the vessel, after 
remaining stationary from the night before, 
was again in motion—probably in some 
deserted creek on the coast, since I had not 
felt the shocks that accompany the operation 
of anchoring. 

It was then six o’clock, when I heard steps 
behind the iron partition. Was somebody 
comingin? Yes; I hcard the grating of the 
lock, and the door cpenod. The light of a 
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CHAPTER VI.—ON DECK.—SIMON HART STILL SPEAKS. 


lantern dispelled the profound darkness in 
which I had been plunged since my arrival 
on board. Two men appeared, but I had no 
time to observe their faces. They seized me 
by the arms and covered my head with a 
thick wrapper, so that it was impossible for 
me to see anything. 

What was the meaning of this precaution ? 
What were they going to do with me? I 
tried to struggle, but they held me firmly. I 
asked questions, but I could get no answer. 
The men exchanged some words in a language 
I did not understand. 

They showed me very little consideration. 
But why should they trouble themselves about 
so inferior a person as a keeper in a lunatic 
asylum? Still, I am not quite sure that 
Simon Hart, the engineer, would have fared 
better at their hands. 

This time, however, they did not gag me. 
They contented themselves with holding me 
tightly, and I could not escape. 

An instant afterwards I was dragged out of 
the iron den, and pushed through a narrow 
passage. Under my feet I felt the steps of a 
metal ladder. Then a keen air struck my 
face, and behind the wrapper I breathed 
eagerly. 

I was lifted under the arms, and placed on 
a floor not made of metal plates, but evidently 
the deck of a ship. 

Then I was released from the grasp of the 
two men. I was free to move, and I 
instantly tore the cloth from my head, and 
looked around me. 3 ; 


I was on board a schooner in full sail, 
whose track left a long white streak on the 
waters. 

Lhad to hold on by one of the back stays 
to prevent myself from falling, for my eyes 
were dazzled by the daylight after my forty- 
eight hours’ imprisonment in utter dark- 
ness. 

On the deck rough-looking men were 
passing to and fro—men of types so different 
that I could not assign an origin to them. 
They hardly took any notice of me. 

At thestern of the vessel, a schooner of three 
hundred tons, a man with a swarthy face was 
at the helm. His grasp on the handles of 
the wheel steadied the ship against the 
constant and violent lurches. 

I would have liked to read the name of the 
vessel; it looked like a sporting yacht. Was 
it written on the boards in the stern or on the 
boards in the bow? 

I advanced towards one of the sailors and 
asked — 

“What is the name of this vessel ?” 

No answer. I have reason to think the 
man did not understand me. 

“ Where is the captain?” I added. 

The sailor treated the second question as 
he had treated the first. 

I went towards the bows. 

There above the uprights of the windlass 
hung a bell. On the bronze of that bell, 
perhaps, the name might be engraved. 

There was no name! i 

Iwent back to the stern, and addressing 
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the man at the wheel, I renewed 
question. 

He gave me a surly look, shrugged his 
shoulders, and, without a word, steadied 
himself to bring up the schooner, which had 
been thrown to larboard by a heavy sea. 

I thought of Thomas Roch. I looked for 
him. He was not to be seen. Was he not 
on the ship? That would be incompre- 
hensible. Why should they only carry off 
Gaydon, the keeper, from Healthful House ? 
No one could have suspected that I was 
Simon Hart, the engineer ; and even if the 
fact were known, whose interest could it be 
to carry me off, and what was to be expected 
of me? So then, seeing that the inventor is 
not on the deck, I fall to thinking that he must 
be shut up in one of the cabins, and perhaps 
receiving more attention than his ex-keeper. 


my 


Let me observe the trim of the schooner. 

Why did it not strike me at first that the 
sails are fiirled, not an inch of canvas is spread, 
the wind has fallen, the occasional puffs that 
come from the east are contrary, as her head 
was pointing in that direction? Yet never- 
theless, the schooner is skimming rapidly, 
her bows cutting the water, while her stem 
ploughs the sea, and the foam rushes along 
the sides. 

Is this vessel a steam yacht? No! No 
funnel rises between its main and fore masts ? 
Is it a boat worked by electricity, with either 
a battery of accumulators or coils of con- 
siderable power, which work its screw and 
give it such spced ? 

In fact, I cannot account for this naviga- 
tion in any other way. In any case, since 

propeller can only be a screw, I shall see 
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it working by leaning over the taffrail, and 
I shall then have only to recognise the 
mechanical source of the movement. 

The man at the wheel glances at me 
scornfully, but allows me to approach. 

T lean over and I see—- 

Not a trace of the boiling and whirling 
which the rotation of the screw produces. 
Nothing but a smooth track extending for 
three or four cable-lengths, such as a ship in 
full sail leaves behind her. But what is the 
motor that drives the schooner with such 
marvellous speed? I have said that the wind 
is unfavourable, and the sea rolling in long, 
unbroken undulations. 

Iwill know, however, and, as the crew take 
no notice of me, I again turn towards the 
bows. 

As [reached the companion, I found myself 


in-the presence of a man whose face was not 
unknown to me. With his arms resting on 
the edge of the skylight, he watched me as I 
drew near. 

He seems waiting for me to speak. 

My memory comes back again. This is 
the man who accompanied Count d’Artigas 
on his visit to Healthful House. Yes! there 
is no mistake: 

So it is this rich foreigner who has kid- 
napped Thomas Roch, and Lam on board his 
yacht, the Hbba, so well known in the East 
American latitudes. Be it so! The man 
before me shall tell me all I have the right 
toknow. Iremember that he and the Count 
spoke English. He will understand me, and 
he cannot refuse to answer my questions. 

I conclude that the man is the captain of 
the Ebba, and address him thus: 


“ Captain, it was you I saw at Healthful 
House in the French inyentor’s pavilion. Do 
you recognise me?” 

He mercly stares at me, but makes no 
answer. 

“IT am Gaydon, the keeper,” I continued, 
“the attendant of M. Roch; and I wish to 
know why you have carried me off and put 
me on board this schooner?” 

The captain interrupts me by a sign ; and 
the sign was not even addressed to me, but to 
some sailors posted near the forecastle. 

They came up, took me by the arm, and 
without troubling themselves about the anger 
which I could not disguise, they forced me 
to go down the ladder, which was composed 
of perpendicular iron bars. On the passage 
on each side a door opened. 

Were they going to plunge me once more 
into the black hole which I had already 
occupied, at the bottom of the hold ? 

I turn to the left, and the men push me 
into a cabin lighted by one of the small port- 
holes in the side hull, which is open. The 
furniture consists of a bunk with its bedding, 
a table, an armchair, a dressing-table, a 
cupboard—everything very clean. 

The table is laid for a meal. I have only 
to sit down, and as the cook’s assistant is 
about to retire after placing the dishes, I 
speak to him. 

The boy, a negro, is also mute; perhaps 
he does not understand my language. 

The door closes upon him. I eat with ap- 
petite, postponing until later those questions 
which cannot be left unanswered for ever. I 
am still a prisoner—this time under infinitely 
more comfortable conditions, which will, I 
think, continue till we reach our destina- 
tion. 

- After this, I applied myself to thinking, and 
my chief point was that Count d’Artigas had 
planned the abduction. He is, I said to my- 
self, the kidnapper of Thomas Roch, and no 
doubt the French inventor is installed in an 
equally comfortable cabin on board the 
Ebba. 

Now, who is this personage? Where docs 
he come from? He has carried off Thomas 
Roch, because he is resolved, at any price, tu 
find out the secret of the Fulgurator. He 
can have no other motive. I must take care 
not to betray my identity, for all chance of 
regaining my liberty would be lost were they 
to learn the truth about me. 

But there are mysteries to solve, and there 
is the inexplicable to explain—who d’Artigas 
is, what are his future intentions, the course 
.that the schooner is following, the port she 
belongs to, and also her navigation, without 
‘sail or screw, at a rate of ten miles an hour. 

With the evening a fresher breeze blew in 
through the port-hole of my cabin. I shut 
it, and since my door was _ barred on the out- 
-side, the only thing I could do was to lie down 
and sleep on the bosom of the Atlantic, to the 
gentle oscillations of the Ebba. 

The next day I rose at dawn, proceeded to 
make my toilet, and when dressed, I waited. 

Suddenly I bethought me of ascertain- 
ing whether the door of my cabin was 
fastened. 

No! It was not. I pushed it open; I 
climbed up the ladder, and reached the 
deck. 

In the stern, while the sailors were washing 
the deck, two men, one of whom was the 
captain, were chatting. 

The latter showed no surprise on seeing 
me, and pointed me out by a nod to his com- 
panion. 

The other, whom I had never seen, was an 
individual of fifty; hair and beard black, 
with threads of silver; a shrewd, ironical 
face, a quick eye, and an intelligent counte- 
nance. He resembled the Greek type, and I 
had no longer doubt that he was of Hellenic 
origin when I heard him called Serké—Serko, 


the engineer—by the Ebba’s captain, whose 
name is Spade. This name is probably de- 
rived from the Italian Spada. So we have a 
Greek, an Italian, a crew composed of men 
recruited from every corner of the globe, em- 
barked on a schooner with a Norwegian 
name. This seems to me suspicious. 

And Count d@’Artigas, with his Spanish 
name and his Asiatic type—where does he 
come from? 

The captain and the engineer conversed in 
low tones. The former was closely observing 
the man at the wheel, who apparently had 
not to trouble himself about the compass 
before his eyes. He seemed rather to obey 
the signs of one of the sailors in the prow, 
who indicated to him how he was to 
steer. 

M. Roch was standing near the capstan, 
looking out upon the wide, lonely sea, with 
no land upon its horizon. Two sailors stood 
near, keeping him in sight. Anything might 
happen to the madman. He might even 
thrown himself overboard. 

I did not know whether I should be per- 
mitted to communicate with my former 
patient. 

As I advanced towards him, Spade and 
Serké observed me, but they did not interfere 
with me. 

I joined Thomas Roch, who did not see me 
coming, and I stood by his side. 

He did not seem to recognise me, for he 
made not the slightest movement. His eyes 
shone with a feverish light as he scanned the 
horizon. He was evidently glad to breathe 
this life-giving atmosphere charged with 
ozone; his chest expanded as he breathed. 
Brilliant sunshine flooded the cloudless sky. 
Was he aware of the change in his situation ? 
Had he already forgotten Healthful House, 
the pavilion where he was a prisoner, and 
Gaydon, his keeper? It seemed so; his 
appearance and attitude implied that the 
past was gone from his memory, and that he 
lived in the present only. But even on the 
deck of the Hbba, in the midst of the open 
sea, he was still the irresponsible being 
whom I had watched and tended for eighteen 
months. His mental state had not changed, 
his reason would not return until his dis- 
coveries were mentioned to him. Count 
d’Artigas was aware of his state of mind, and 
was evidently relying upon it to enable him 
to detect the inventor’s secret sooner or 
later. 

But what could he do with it? 

I addressed him— 

“M. Roch.” 

My voice made an impression on him, and 
after fixing his eyes on me for 2 moment, he 
turned them away quickly. 

I took his hand and pressed it; but he 
withdrew it hurriedly, moved off without 
having recognised me--and walked towards 
the stern where the engineer and the captain 
stood. 

Was he about to address one of the two 
men? and if they spoke to him, would he 
answer ? 

Just then a gleam of intelligence came into 
his face, and his attention was attracted—I 
did not doubt—by the extraordinary sailing 
of the schooner. 

His eyes ran over the masts with their 
farled sails, as the Hbba glided rapidly over 
the surface of these smooth waters. He then 
stepped back, turned, and went to the place 
where the fannel, had the Ebba been a steam 
yacht, should have been ; a funnel emjtting 
clouds of black smoke. 

The fact that had appeared so strange to 
me struck M. Roch also. He could not un- 
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derstand what I had found inexplicable, and 
as I had done, he went to the stern to see the 
working of the screw. 

On each side of the schooner a “ school” 
of porpoises gambolled. Fast though the 
Ebba was going, these nimble creatures 
passed her without difficulty, tumbling and 
turning somersaults in their native element 
with marvellous agility. 

But Roch did not even glance at them as 
he leant over the netting. Serké and Spade 
hurried to him, and fearing lest he should 
fall overboard, they held him firmly, and 
brought him back to the deck. 

I noticed besides—for I knew the symptoms 
well—that the inventor was strongly excited. 
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looking in vain for its sails, he went up to 
it, threw his arms round it, and shook it as 
though he wanted to pull it down. 

His excitement was increasing momen- 
tarily, inarticulate cries had succeeded to 
vague words. 

At a word from the captain, two sailors 
ran to him, and took him round the body. 
The schooner’s men were big, strong fellows, 
and they quickly got the better of the un- 
fortunate lunatic. He was laid on the deck, 
and the two men held him down in spite of 
his extraordinary resistance. 

Nothing remained but to carry him to his 
cabin and let him sleep until the crisis had 
passed over. This was about to be done by 


He turned round and round, he gesticulated 
and uttered incoherent words, addressed to 
nobody. 

It was only too evident that a crisis was 
coming—an attack similar to the one he had 
suffered from on his last night at Healthful 
House, and which had had such fatal conse- 
quences. It would be necessary to take him 
down to his cabin, and perhaps I might be 
summoned to administer the special remedies 
to which he was accustomed. 

In the meantime Serké and the captain 
did not lose sight of him, but it was 
evidently their intention to let him alone, 
and see what he would do. 

He advanced to the mainmast, and after 
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the order of another person, whose voice 
caught my ear. 

I turned round, and recognised him. 

It was Count d’Artigas; his face was 
gloomy, and his attitude was imperious, such 
as I had noted them at Healthful House. 

I went up to him immediately, for I was 
resolved to have the explanation which was 
due to me. 

“ By what right, sir-——?”’ I demanded. 

“The right of the stronger,” the Count 
answered, interrupting me. 

And he walked aft, while the sailors car- 
tied M. Roch to his cabin. 


(To be continued.) 


See 
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Ww: had been blown away many leagues to 
the southward of our proper course 
during 8 long spell of fruitless endeavour to 
double the Horn, and on this particular day, 
as nearly as I can give you the figures by our 
dead-reckoning, the position of the vessel 
was about 62° 8. latitude, and 56°30’ W. 
longitude. Ifyou but glance at a chart of 
the Southern Ocean, you will see that our 
situation was midway betwixt the South 
Shetlands group and Elephant Island. 
These are low parallels for a ship to make, 
especially during the mid-winter season, and 
matters showed but small signs of immediate 
improvement, for the north-west gale howled 
with a persistence which bade fair to convert 
our craft into another Flying Dutchman, as, 
under storm canvas, we surged hourly deeper 
and deeper into the heart of the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

Our vessel was a small barque, named the 
Guiding Star, of London, and we were bound 
from the Thames to Iquique with a general 
cargo. I was the chief mate, and on the date 
of this story, it fell to my lot to stand the 
forenoon watch, from eight till twelve. 

The night had been bleak and dismal, 
ahd Captain Donaldson kept his ship hove- 
to during the long hours of darkness for fear 
of the ice, of which we had seen a great 
abundance on the preceding day. The seas 
ran heavy but regular, and although the barque 
laboured a good deal, she made tolerably dry 
weather of it. But the cold defies all my 
powers of description. The sensation of the 
full pouring of the damp blast was like to a 
flaying of the skin, and one of our men, who 
had been at the wheel from midnight till four 
bells, had his feet so badly frostbitten that 
when he pulled off his big boots, two of his 
toes came away with them. 

Muftled to the throat, and swathed in 
gleaming oilskins, I paced the poop, peering 
into the howling gloom, and sniffing, for the 
nose is a good sentinel to announce the 
proximity of ice when the eye is powerless to 
penetrate, 

The dawn broke about nine o’clock, a slow 
sifting out of the ashen, tempestuous day. 
When the feeble light had broadened suffi- 
ciently to reveal the outline of our tossing 
ship, glistening like a vast crystalline shape 
in her coating of frost, I gave orders for the 
mainyard to be swung again, and headway 
got upon the drifting vessel. A white, 
steamy sea-fog, blending with the snowy 
heads of the surges, narrowed the circle of 
the visible horizon down to within a mile on 
every hand, and I posted the keenest-sighted 
man in my watch upon the forecastle head 
to keep a look-out for ice. 

Shortly after breakfast the skipper stepped 
through the companion hatch, his chin and 
ears buried in the upturned collar of his pea 
coat, and his hands cased in fur mits as big 
as boxing gloves. = 

“Good morning, Mr. Selby,” says he, 
shuffling across on his bunioned feet to 
where I stood. “Still the same foul wind, I 
see, with a fog on top of it to add to our 
joys! Are we never going to get to wind’ard 
of this smothering Horn? ‘Twill take a 
spell of mighty stiff carrying-on to make up 
for days lost, even should the breeze chop 
round dead fair this very moment.” 

“I shall be in mo hurry to sign on again 
for a voyage round Cape Horn in the month 
of July,” said I, beating my numbed hands 
upon my breast to infuse a little warmth 
into them. 

“Keep your eyes peeled for ice. If this 
fog thickens, I’d sooner heave-to again than 
tisk crushing into a berg. Make all the 
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FOUL OF AN ICEBERG. 
By Herpert RvSsE. 


northing you can on this board. Hark at 
her bumping against the floe.”’ 

He stepped to the side, and I followed, 
just in time to see a mass of loose ice, which 
had been pounding along the barque’s bends, 
go gliding into the yeasty smother of the 
wake. 

It began to snow soon after this, lightly 
at first, but increasing presently in density, 
until the woolly flakes were whirling be- 
twixt our masts in a cloud thick as a feather 
bed, shutting out one end of the vessel from 
the cther. Here was a bitterly vexatious 
addition to our troubles, and one fraught 
with terrible menace. As to heaving-to, 
there was just as much risk of the barque 
driving bodily down upon a berg, borne by 
the scend of the seas and the wind, as there 
would be of her telescoping her bows against 
one of the vast, glistening ocean cathedrals, 
if we continued holding on as we went 
thtough the blinding obscurity. 

A true Cape Horn picture was that scene 
of a phantom-like ship, waxing and waning 
through the skirling snow ; her rigging 
resonant with a hundred wild yellings, 
swelled by the windy chorus booming back 
from the iron-stiff canvas; the towering 
surges glimmering out of the thickness, as 
their melting heads came brimming to the 
wash-streak of the staggering vessel, and the 
crew, looking like white epectres, dimly seen 
through the flying veil, gliding cautiously 
about the slanting, icebound decks as they 
handled the frozen, crackling rope, and 
moved hither and thither to strain their eyes 
into the white opaqueness. 

It might have been about eleven o'clock, 
although the gloom in the air cast a twilight 
as of nightfall. I paced to and fro the 
weather side of the poop, hugging myself in 
my stout heap of clothing; the captain stood 
near the wheel, motionless as a snow-coated 
statue, and ready to direct the helmsman in 
case of a sudden emergency. On a sudden, 
right out of the very eyes of the ship, came a 
loud and fearful cry, wavering on the wind: 
“Ice right ahead, sir! Hard up, or we'll Le 
into it!” 

I darted to the helm, shouting “Hard up, 
hard up!” but the skipper was before me ; 
he had flung his weight upon the spokes, 
and the wheel was spinning round like a 
teetotum. At that moment I smelt the ice, 
in a strong odour as of a bank of seaweed 
nigh at hand, whilst above the stormy noises 
going on around, the thunder of the seas 
striking the base was clearly audible. 

It was a moment of awful suspense. The 
gallant little barque paid off nobly in response 
to her hard-up helm. Then another cry, 
wilder and more terrified than the first, was 
swept to our ears, and almost in the same 
breath I was flung violently upon my face by 
@ frightful shock, accompanied by a long, 
rending, splintering crash. I staggered 
upright again, dazed by the fall, and missing 
my footing half a dozen times upon the ice- 
glazed planks before I got erect. Somebody 
shouted: “Oh, we’ve run into an iceberg, 
and are all lost men!" Then the barque 
began to heel over and over, and yet over. 
Again I lost my foothold, and went sliding 
away to leeward, striking the bulwark at the 
spot where a large white lifebuoy hung upon 
acleat. I just remember gripping this in a 
half-blind way, then a vast roaring surge 
came bearing down upon me; and before I 
could call upon my Maker for mercy, the 
seething froth was up to my ears as I was 
whirled into the white cascading eddies left 
by the sinking ship. 

Of what followed I will not pretend to any 


very clear recollection. The shock of the 
sudden catastrophe, combined with the bitter 
cold of the water, numbed my understanding 
very nearly to a state of insensibility. That 
the lifebuoy must have floated clear of its 
brucket when the ship foundered, and that 
the instinct of self-preservation enabled me 
to keep a death-like grip of it, is about ali 
can narrate concerning my immersion. To 
this hour it lingers in my memory more like 
the recollection of a dream than a reality. 
The water hissed and crackled and spumed 
all about my face; my hair lay in a sodden 
mass upon my brow, the brine streaming out 
of it into my smarting eyes ; but as to sensa- 
tion or fear, 1 was too much paralysed to 
feel either. 

On a sudden I struck against some hard 
substance, which seemed to slip along under 
my feet, and I was borne onwards by the 
wash of the wave. I squeezed my eyelids 
together to clear my sight a little of the 
water in them, and through the mist of 
spray and snow I dimly perceived a glisten- 
ing cliff of ice looming above me. ‘The back- 
wash of the surge carried me off my feet 
again, but with the next incoming wave I 
was rushed in a yeasty smother high up the 
glassy incline, and, clutching at a smail 
rock-like projection with which I came in 
contact, was left high and dry by the sub- 
siding foam. The next sea, however, that 
came in submerged me again; but I kept my 
hold, and when the torrent had roared back, 
I contrived, with God’s help, to crawl up the 
slippery slope, all encumbered as I was with 
my draggled oilskins and the lifebuoy, 
beyond the reach of the billows. 

I believe I swooned away with the cold 
and exhaustion on landing, for I remember 
awaking as from a deep slumber, and won- 
dering where I was ; then recollection of the 
terrible foundering of the ship dawned slowly 
upon my mind. That I ever awoke again, in- 
stead of freezing to death as I lay upon the 
ice in my sodden garments, is one of those 
miracles which I need not, in my grateful- 
ness to Providence, try to account for. 

It had ceased snowing, but the fog still 

hung over the sea, shrouding all beyond the 
distance of half a league away. I contrived 
to get upon my feet again, but my clothes 
were frozen so stiff to me that I could 
scarcely stir in them. The ice was corru- 
gated into many delicate little ribs, like the 
sands of the sea-shore, and offered a tolerably 
firm foothold, despite its slippery nature. On 
looking about me, I discovered that I had 
been cast ashore upon the incline of a little 
gap or chine in the berg, sloping up gently 
from the sea for about thirty or forty yard~, 
when it terminated at the sheer rise of the 
ice cliffs. And here again the hand of God 
was plainly visible, for had the seas carried 
me to any other part of the towering iceberg 
than this fissure, I must have been buffeted 
against the precipitous, glass-like coast until 
I perished. Shut in as I was by the crystal- 
line walls, it was impossible for me to form 
any just conception of the extent or form of 
the ice island. The sides surrounding me 
tose abruptly for at least three hundred feet, 
and how much higher the glistening moun- 
tain was behind the visible ridge, stooping its 
outline, as it seemed, under the grey and 
lowering sky, I could not tell. 

I was safe, for the time, from the fury of 
the sea, but for what fate, more lingering and 
miserable than drowning, was I reserved ? 
Not a vestige remained of the unfortunate 
barque upon the foaming waters, and there 
was only too much reason to suspect that all 
her hands except myself had perished. The 


catastrophe had been so frightfully sudden 
that even yet, as I stood mechanically re- 
garding the tall surges bursting into spray 
against the nase of the berg, I could scarcely 
realise it. Death seemed inevitable to me; 
then there would be nobody left to tell the 
story, and yet another mystery would have to 
be added to that terribly long list which 
comes under the grim, significant heading of 
“ Missing.” 

The air was full of spray, which blew in 
steam-like clouds from off the heads of the 
combers, and I walked as far up the slope of 
the ice as the precipitous walls would permit 
me, to be as much out of reach of the 
saturating showers as possible. Many great 
sea-fowl circled round about the base of the 
berg, uttering strange, harsh cries as they 
flew. Somehow the presence of these birds 
seemed to accentuate the terrible loneliness 
of that silent, glistening dome at whose foot 
I stood. I dragged the lifebuoy up into the 
most sheltered corner of the chine, as I will 
call the gap upon which I had landed, and 
sat down upon the rim of it. That I must 
perish seemed to me inevitable; yet I cannot 
recall that I felt the least fear at the 
thought. Indeed, my condition of mind was 
one of passive indifference. I had come to 
that pass in which sensation, both mental 
and physical, is pretty well numbed. I 
suppose I must have been cold—very cold ; 
I shuddered like a man with the ague, and 
my teeth chattered like the rattling of a dice- 
box; yet I felt nothing. My hands were of 
the appearance of raw beef-steak ; there was 
blood upon one of them, but I had not been 
conscious of the wound which caused it until 
I perceived it. 

What hopes could I have of being resened ? 
A berg, such as I was upon, was an object 
which any vessel sighting would be sure to 
give a pretty wide berth to. And to think 
what a minute speck a man would form upon 
that great, looming ice mountain, itself an 
infinitesimal atom upon the surface of the 
widest, wildest, loneliest ocean on this earth ! 
Already the gloom of the early Antarctic 
night was beginning to deepen upon the 
dreary grey of the midwinter afternoon. 
An intense languor and drowsiness were 


x June 2, 1891, the torpedo gunboat 

Chilve crossed the latitude of 42° south, 

and 200 miles to the eastward of the Chilian 
coast. 

The war between President Balmaceda 
and the revolutionists had reached a critical 
stage, Valparaiso, the stronghold of the 
President, being blockaded by a formidable 
fleet. It was to join this fleet that the 
gunboat had come speeding, after her fitting- 
ont on the Tyne. 

So far all had been plain sailing, but now, 
as their voyage approached an end, danger 
and difficulties grew thick about them. 

To get in touch with the blockading fleet 
was a matter of nice skill and discretion, for, 
since they had left Buenos Ayres a month 
ago, they had heard no news of the war, and 
a thousand things might have happened. 

The situation of the gunboat was critical. 
They were short of coals, and, worse still, 
utterly without ammunition or torpedoes. 
At any moment a hostile cruiser might 
heave in sight, while to run closer to the 
coast would place them at the mercy of 
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stealing over me, and I recollect murmuring 
to myself that this was death—this was 
death. . 

On ao sudden I was startled dut of the 
comatose state into which I was sinking by 
8 mighty, roaring, rending sound ; a stupend- 
ous convulsion seemed to take place under 
me, and I felt myself being flung violently 
skywards. I clutched the lifebuoy to steady 
myself, forgetting for the moment that it 
was but a movable seat. Then, an instant 
later, down I sank with a dizzy velocity ; 
there was a brief chaos of thunder, and the 
parting asunder of colossal shapes of ice, 
accompanied by the cataractal pouring of a 
terrific deluge, and before I could draw a 
deep breath, I was once again plunged into 
the water. 

I was buffeted, blinded, whirled about like 
a cork in the vortex of that gigantic com- 
motion; the lifebuoy was torn from the 
fesble grip of my frozen fingers, but my arm 
had slipped through one of the lifelines 
which surrounded it, and in another moment 
I had regained the buoyant circle of painted 
canvas. I had heard of icebergs gradually 
washing away underneath during the course 
of years and years of drifting about, grow- 
ing top-heavy, and capsizing. But to witness 
one of these stupendons inversions—nay, 
to actually play a part in it, if I may be 
permitted ‘the expression—was an experience 
the possibility of which had never entered 
into my wildest dreams. 

The overturned iceberg floated, motionless 
and vast, upon the rolling seas a cable’s 
length away; the water around it was 
covered with floe and blocks of ice of various 
size, which had broken away as the gigantic 
heap toppled over. Numbed as my wits were, 
I had still enough of sailorly instinct left to 
perceive that, even should I regain the berg, 
I should not be able to get a footing upon its 
glassy, precipitous sides. A large foaming 
billow—a very Mont Blanc among the 
liquid Alps around—carried me against a 
miniature ice island, which had broken away 
from the main body, and was fast drifting to 
leeward upon the scend of the billows. I 
was washed clean over the slippery face of 
the submerged portion, without being able to 
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PART I. 


Balmaceda’s torpedo boats. True, they 
could outrun any craft, hostile or friendly ; 
but they had not got the coals to spare for 
any lengthened chase. 

A council of war was sitting in the 
commander's cabin, the president being the 
commander, Pedro Suarrez. There were 
only two others, the firet lieutenant, Ralph 
Turrell, and Dallas, the chief engineer. The 
lieutenant was speaking : 

“ Any old tramp with coals and a muzzle 
loader 64-pounder could ‘hold us up.’ He 
was an American. 

The commander nodded gloomily, and, 
buried in thought, tapped the open chart 
with the compasses. Dallas, the engineer, 
said stolidly, “ There’s not another scrap of 
coals beyond what I’ve scheduled.” He 
was & precise, unemotional Glasgow engineer. 

“Seventy-two hours at half-speed, you 
Bay,” muttered the commander. The en- 
gineer nodded. ‘And another half-day out 
of the boats and the cabin fittings,” cried the 
lieutenant. The engineer nodded again. 


The commander measured the distances - 
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get a clutch of it. But, on the other side, 
along which the eddy carried me, the surface 
was splintered and broken; this being the 
spot at whichit had rent asunder. I gripped 
a little splintery projection, whose edge was 
as keen as a knife. and with a mighty effort 
hauled my dripping figure up on to the top 
of the crystal islet, which was clear of the . 
reach of the sea. I can just recall standing 
for a while watching the lifebuoy go washing 
away in the midst of an acre of rolling snow ; 
then, with a groan, I sank down upon the 
glazed surface, and gasped a brief prayer out 
of my parched and husky throat that death 
might not belong incoming; after which my 
senses left me. % 

When I came to again, I was in the cabin 
of a Yankee whaler. The story of my merci- 
ful and most miraculous rescue is soon told. 
Itseems that the vessel, which was the barque 
Annie M. Palmer, of New Bedford, sighted 
the iceberg looming through the fog about 
an hour before dark, and, no doubt, just after 
it had capsized. The skipper of the vessel, 
an old Cape Horn seaman, foreseeing a dirty 
night coming along, resolved to run under 
the lee of the berg and heave-to, where he 
would ride as snug and dry as in harbour. 
This, it seems, is a favourite practice with 
whalemen in these low latitudes. Whilst 
heading so as to round under the eastern 
side of the berg, the look-out man up in the 
crow’s-nest spied the black spot made by my 
figure upon the little island of ice. He re- 
ported the same to the skipper, who bore 
away a trifle for a closer look. On secing 
that it was the body of a seaman, they put 
the helm down and lowered a boat, despite the 
big sea running, although these double-ended 
whaling boats will float through almost any- 
thing. The captain told me that they little 
suspected I was alive. I lay for nearly 
sixty hours unconscious, attended to by the 
worthy rough hearts. When I recovered my 
wits again, I found that three of the fingers 
of my left hand were missing. They had 
been frightfully frostbitten, and the chief 
mate, who was a bit of a surgeon, had cut 
them off to prevent risk of mortification. 
Such is the story of as providential a rescue 
as was surely ever effected, even at sea. 
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on the chart with the utmost nicety, figured 
them out, and passed the result to his 
lieutenant. 

“Well, gentlemen, we’re just six hundred 
miles from Valparaiso, and just enough coals 
to take us there. You're sure, Dallas, that 
you can get ten knots out of her?” 

“T'll go bail for that.” 

“Then, Mr. Turrell, we will stand on 
north as we are, and sweep in on Valparaiso 
from seaward, and make the ficet at night. 
How do you vote, Mr. Turrell?”’ 

“The whole ticket, sir.” 

Just then word was passed from the 
officer of the watch that a sail was in sight. 

The council broke up, and went on deck to 
observe the stranger. 

“She's anything from a Britisher to a 


‘Balmaceda,” said the lieutenant, handing 


the glasses to the commander. 

“She’s not an enemy—they’ve nothing 
near her size.” 

“But they’ve seized and armed some big 
steamers,” replied the mate. 


“So! I'd forgotten that. Pass the word 
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to Dallas to run his boilers up.” The 
stranger was rising fast, coming on & course 
that would pass the track of the Childe. 
But in half an hour Dallas knew her for a 
Tyne-built ship. He grew hopeful, visibly 
expressed, and went on the bridge. 

“There’s a wee chance, sir,” he said to 
the commander, “that her captain’s a man 
with a soul in him—Ill go bail for the 
engineers if they’re from the north.” 

So the Childe was headed to speak the 
stranger, and when she came within hail 
she gave her name as the Cora Lynn, from 
Callao bound for Hartlepool. 

The Childe boat was launched, and the 
engineer boarded her. He came back 
radiant, calling out: 

“The skipper’s a Greenock man, and the 
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For the next two days they steamed on 
without sighting a ship. At noon on the 
second day they took an observation, which 
showed their position to be due west of Val- 
paraiso. The Childe was then headed due 
east. As the sun set, all on board grew 
alert; a wave of suppressed excitement 
passed over everyone, for the critical moment 
was at hand. It was the moment they 
had looked forward to, on the night when 
they had rushed from the Tyne shipyards, 
while telegrams were flashing to and fro at 
the English Foreign Office to stop their de- 
parture. They had fled north about, round 
Scotland, and down the west coast of Ireland. 
There was only one drop of gall in the cup 
of their successful rush: they had left all the 
ammunition behind, so close had they timed 


On the bridge the commander and_ the 
lieutenant peered over the weather cloths at 
the rising stars coming over the horizon, 
blotted out now and again by the dusky 
shapes moving on the forecastle head. The 
ship moved like a shadow over the dark sea, 
the throb and beat of her engines sounding 
like the smothered breathing of some deep- 
sea monster. Towards ten o’clock, the look- 
out saw a flicker on the horizon as of 
summer lightning. Through the night 
glasses it resolved itself into steady flashes 
of search-lights. A fleet was certainly ahead. 
The keenest eyes were sent aloft and sta- 
tioned on the forecastle head, and the word 
passed for dead silence. There might be 
other ships without lights creeping through 
the seas, and those ships might be enemies. 


“‘The ‘ Almirante Lynch’s’ search-light flashed out."’ 


engineers EN. We're to have twenty tons 
of best steam coals—no slack in it!” He 
threw down an armful of newspapers, as 
things to light kitchen fires with. But they 
were seized by the commander as new-found 
gold. 
All hands worked with a will, and within 
an hour the coal was got on board; the two 
ships parted, the ctews cheering one another 
till out of hearing. 

Dallas saw his new treasure snugly stowed 
in the bunkers, and then went on the bridge 
and interviewed the commander. 

“ If you’re of my way of thinking, sir, we'll 
keep this new lot for a full-speed burst if we 
want it when we get there.” 

“ Quite right, Dallas ; we'll just run on at 
ten knots.” 


- their departure. Eleven full railway trucks 
of cartridges, shot and shell, and torpedoes 
had been alongside when they slipped their 
hawsers and steamed out. Many desperate 
schemes had been built on the absent am- 
munition as they steamed down the seas to 
join the fleet. Once more they dreamed 
dreams, for ammunition was a few hours’ 
run in front of them. 

Darkness fell, and every light was masked. 
Dallas was in every hole and corner of the 
engine-room and stokehole. He peered in 
the starboard bunkers, where his twenty tons 
of coal nestled darkly, and chuckled happily 
to himself. Then back again to the engines 
he would go, feeling the bearings, and listen- 
ing for any slackness, Everything ran 
smoothly. 


Brighter and brighter grew the flashes 
ahead. They loked like unearthly weapons 
striking across the dark sky, engaged in 
deadly warfare; crossing and recrossing, 
leaping up and wheeling down in enormous 
arcs. Then, all at once, they vanished, 
leaving a thick curtain of blackness in front. 
No sound had broken the stillness. 

“Guess, sir, there’s been some blockade 
runner trying his luck,” said the lieutenant. 

The commander nodded. “I hope it’s one 
trying outwards, or we’ll get fired into.” 

Just then Dallas came on the bridge, and 
reported that full steam was being raised. 

“Get up all she'll carry,” said the com- 
mander. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” quoth Dallas, and slipped 
below and set the stokers hard at work. 


Within half an hour the gauge marked 
150 lb. of steam. 

The engines were opened out, and the 
Chilée began to sweep through the sea at 
her full speed, a humming rush of foam 
churning from her bows. Ahead the lights 
in the harbour rose up. Suddenly between 
them and the Chilée a great shadow blotted 
out the stars on their starboard hand. The 
commander peered into the night, his head 
bent to the speaking-tube of the wheel-housc, 
and one hand grasping the engine telegraph. 

“That’s the Chanarel, Mr. Turrell,” said 
the commander in a rapid voice; ‘make the 
private signal.” He rang the engines to 
slow speed ahead, while the signal lanterns 
were lighted. The first of the three lights 
was hoisted, the other two being placed, 
when, without a word or hail of warning, the 
roaring scream and rattle of machine guns 
broke out on the dark ship. A hail of shot 
beat and whipped the water astern of them, 
one or two heavy clanging thuds ringing out 
from the stern plates of the Chilue. The 
commander saw like a dull-glowing hole 
in a furnace the search-light of the ship as 
it failed to break its arcs for a few seconds. 

That saved them, for the smoke from the 
guns rose up, and when at last the light 
did flare out, it was impotent to penetrate 
the wall of smoke between the ship and the 
Childe. It was all random firing. The 
Chilve rushed full speed ahead, the search- 
light dancing and flashing in a wild search 
forthem. Its light fell on another ship ahead 
of: the Chilue. ‘“That’s the Magellene,” 
shouted the commander to the lieutenant, 
and he took a swift glance at her position, 
and as the light swept away, he headed the 
Chilte in her direction, shouting: ‘ Up with 
the private signal !"” 

Che firing behind them ceased abruptly. 
This betrayed them, for everyone was on the 
alert, and as they approached the Magellene, 
the noise of their engines could be heard 
from her. Before the private signal could 
be made, another storm of firing broke about 
them. But this time it was from smaller 
guns; and badly served at that. The Chilte 
hélfi was jammed down, and she swerved 
\waiy, reeling over with the swift movement 
until the officers on the bridge had to hang 
to the rails. 

“Well for us she hadn’t machine guns,” 

‘the commander, as the helm was 
i and the Chile sped between the 
two°ships towards the harbour. 

Tt waa their only path. The search-light 
danced and shot its far-reaching rays to and 
fro, round and round. At last it struck them, 
and the next moment a deep boom and 
crash came from the ironclad, and following, 
a blinding flash and reportastern. A cataract 
of water rushed over the stern of the Chilte 
and washed along her decks. She rose and 
fell as in a gale of wind. A huge shell had 
burst within thirty feet of their stern. The 
speed of the Chilve had saved her. She was 
rushing away with her stern towards the 
ironclad, making but a small target, and 
every moment a lessening one. To and fro 
she was sheered, but every time the search- 
light found her. Another shell shrieked 
appallingly through the darkness overhead, 
bursting harmlessly to their starboard hand. 

By this time the ChilvJe had outrun the 
effectiveness of the search-light. Her course 
was altered to one at right-angles with her 
path. She steamed at full speed for some 
minutes, then she was altered to the old 
track again and her engines slowed down, 
word having been passed to Dallas to open 
his furnace doors and ease the fires. 

This was a task of the utmost difficulty. 
Dallas, perspiring, leapt on the bridge in a 
moment. ‘She’ll have to run, sir, or she'll 
blow off like a volcano. I’ve got two 
hundred pounds of steam on her.” 
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“All right, run her on,” said the com- 
mander, and he ordered the helm a little to 
port, and sent the ship on in a great serpen- 
tine path until the boilers had run off the 
enormous head of steam. 

Meanwhile the commander and his lieu- 
tenant considered their situation. 

“Well,” said the commander, “ we're like 
Mahomet’s coftin—- -” 

« Hardly,” quoth the lieutenant ; “it stays 
between heaven and earth. We've either 
got to go to our friends or our enemi 
There’s no hanging here. Great snakes, 
what a squeak that was for us when the 
Chanarel’s search-light wouldn’t light!” 

The commander shrugged his shoulders in 
the dark. “But it didn’t,” he said. “Did 
you notice the way they fired? every man 
was at his station, waiting. There's some- 
thing wrong. They fired into us as we 
lighted our’ signals, and that's bad. See, 
we showed lights—no attacking boat would— 
and then look at the viciousness of the 
firing. Andsthen, again, they had the light 
on us as we ran, and could see us. There’s 
something mixed, sir, something wrong.” 

The lieutenant assented, and considered a 
moment in silence ; then he said: 

“« What do yon say to a hunt inthe harbour 
for information? We've time, and Dallas 
can get a greased-lightning speed out of her. 
She’s a real beauty!” 

The commander turned over tlie proposal. 
It was a risky venture, for the enemy was 
strong in torpedo boats. Still, there was 
nothing that could touch them for speed. 
Nothing risk, nothing gain. 

“But how can we get any news? ” he asked 
the lieutenant. 

“I know there'll be one or two neutral 
men-of-war in, and we can steal in and board 
them. If we can nobble an Uncle Sam, they'll 
give us news—perhaps ammunition.” 

For reply the commander rang the engines 
“ahead,” and the Chile moved on towards 
the town lights, now all distinct and brilliant. 

“Into the lion’s mouth,” muttered the 
lieutenant ; “hope he doesn’t wag his tail in 
the form of a search-light.” 

The lion did not wag his tail, but slum- 
bered with open mouth, and in a few 
minutes the Chile was successfully run 
alongside an American cruiser. The lien- 
tenant boarded her, and stated their case to 
the commander, while the Chilue steamed 
gently on her quarter, like a small dog in the 
shadow of a mastiff. 

The commander could give them no in- 
formation why they had been fired at by 
their friends. He advised them to run out to 
sea and wait till daylight. 

“ How are we going to get through that ?” 
said the lieutenant, pointing through the 
stern windows. All the distance was lurid 
with search-lights; they were moving, too; 
the fleet had weighed anchor ! 

The commander looked and nodded. The 
lieutenant turned to the table again to finish 
his drink and return. A “ New York Herald” 
was lying open, and idly turning the 
pages, the lieutenant came upon the 
picture of the blowing up of the Zsme- 
ralda by the torpedo gunboat Almi- 
rante Lynch. 

“Snakes alive!” 
he cried; “that’s why 
we got fired into!” 

The Childe and 
the Almirante Lynch 
were sister ships. 
They might have 
been mistaken in 
open daylight for one 
another. 

The commander 
struck the table with 
his clenched hand, 


crying: 
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“What a chance to have! 
youl” 

The lieutenant broke into a foolish smile. 
“We're asses in lions’ skins—we bray instead 
of roar. We've not got a shot on board! 
Do you—think that you could——?” 

“ Impossible—wish I could. But [I’ve an 
idea. There's a Britisher, a clipper, ahead 
of us going out at daylight. You might get 
him to go sooner. Savey? Keep under his 
lee, and get him to speak your ficet.”’ 

The lieutenant shook his hand like a 
pump-handle, and rushed away to board the 
English ship. He found her captain only 
too willing to score against the port authori- 
ties for long suffering and badgering about. 

He turned out his crew, and began to 
shorten his cable at once. In half an hour 
she dropped past the American cruiser, and 
the Childe slipped under her lee. Every- 
thing was manouvred successfully, and 
they slipped through the water, every 
minute increasing their speed as the clipper 
spread her sails. But her departure had not 
been unnoticed, for presently they became 
aware of a ship approaching them. 

She steamed up on the clipper’s weather 
side, and hailed her, threatening to fire on 
her unless she “lay to.’ This was the last 
straw on the camel’s back. The badgered 
skipper roared back that she was a British 
ship, and that if they “messed” him about 
any more, he would have them blown out of 
the water. ‘Don’t you forget there are two 
English warships in the harbour,” he 
shouted, in a roaring voice. 

The stranger hung silent some moments 
at this sharp language. There was another 
little matter—besides the clipper was run- 
ning out of the three-mile limit. To 
interfere with her now would be an act of 
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war. 

On board the Childe everything was dark 
and silent, the lientenant and the com- 
mander listening and peering grimly through 
the shadowy sails and cordage of the clipper 
which covered them. They could just see 
the shadowy form of the other ship; it was 
the Almirante Lynch. 

The captain of the clipper, primed to a 
high pitch of boldness by his own words, 
sang out to his crew to sheet home the top- 
gallant sails, and presently the stranger 
began to drop astern; Dallas, with his cun- 
ning hand on the main valve, giving his 
engines more steam to keep the pace. But 
stokers are not magicians, for just as the 
stranger’s head sheered away, the escape 
valves of the Childe burst open with a deaf- 
ening roar. With a flash the search-light of 
the Almirante Lynch flared out, and lit up 
the clipper from the water-line to the truck ; 
drifting in the full glare of the light was the 
smoke from the Chile funnels. 

(To be continued.) 
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(e* sad to ceo # boy attempting to catch 

fish with a line thick and strong enough 
to spin a peg-top, and a hook that would do 
to catch a young whale, and a float like a 


buoy. I know that there is not any chance 
of sport for him. He may be using a rod 
worth many guineas, but that matters not. 
Your rod may be an ordinary stick, or a 
branch of a tree will do, if it is strong and 
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pliable enough ; but the line is very import- 
ant, especially to those who fish in ponds 
and rivers near London or large towns. The 
finer and more delicate your tackle, the 
more likely you are to have sport; and you 
do not require a very large outfit. 

Nearly all that is necessary can be had for 
five or six shillings from most dealers in 
fishing-tackle. We will suppose 
chosen your rod and some lin 
small tin bait-boxes, floats, hooks, split-shot 
and caps, and a small winch, a plummet, and 
several winders, not forgetting half a dozen 
of penny hanks of fine water-cord. You 
must now prepare your outfit before leaving 
home. Take one of your lines, and at 
either end you will find a loop already tied ; 
through one of these loops fasten on about 
twelve inches of your water-cord, the cord 
being used to fix your line to the rod by 
means of the ring at the end. Now the 
quill float is to be fixed on by means of two 
quill caps; the hook is fastened to a few 
inches of gut which has a loop in it; pass 
this loop through the loop in the end of line, 
then the hook through the loop of the gut it 
is attached to, carefully pulling it taut. Now 
take a split-shot, putting the line between 
the cut in shot, and pinch it on to the line 
about six inches above the hook. Your line 
is now ready to put on to the winder. You 
will very likely require several more shots to 
make your float sink until there is only 
about half an inch or less showing above the 
water. This must be done when you arrive 
at the water’s edge. : 

You can make or get made, no doubt at 
home, a bag of twill canvas, with a strap of 
the same material, to pass over your shoulders 
(similar to the one in the illustration at the 
end of this article), which you may use to 
bring your spoil home in. Some fresh bait, 
which may be bought at the fishing-tackle 
shops, except the paste, which you can easily 
make yourself by soaking a piece of bread 
(one day old) in water for a few seconds, and 
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then kneading it well up until it is very like a 
piece of dough. Ground bait I should not 
advise the novice to trouble about; but if he 
should be desirous of using it, 2 good ground 
bait can be made with some stale bread and 
bran well kneaded together, and when used, 
to be thrown in, in balls about the size of a 
walnut, just over your float. There is no 
occasion to use it frequently, but experience 
will teach you. 

All being now ready, off we start. But 
where? Well, this depends very much on 
circumstances, as to where you may be 
located, or where you may wish to go. An 
inquiry from some angling friend will soon 
put you right on this point. Having arrived 
at the water's edge, don’t be in a hurry; put 
your rod together carefully, then lay it on the 
bank, making no unnecessary noise ; fix your 
line on your rod. You will now require the 
plummet; they are made in various forms. 
Those made in a narrow strip are very con- 
venient, as you have only to unroll about one 
inch, and then roll it up again round your line, 
and just above your hook, then sink it gently 
where you intend to fish, until it reaches the 
bottom ; then place your floatso that the top 
is just above the surface. The bait will then 
be about touching the bottom. 

Having determined your depth, now bait 
your hook carefully, covering up as much of 
it as possible, especially the point; drop 
your line in gently, and watch your float. It 
fishing for roach and dace, directly your float 
dips, bring your line up smartly, but not to 
raise it more than a few inches. If you 
have a fish, don’t get excited, but, according 
to its size, land it slowly and carefully. 

Fishing for jack, perch, and eels, you must 
allow them more time. This is when you 
use the winch and running line wound upon 
it and run through the rings. Let the line 
out gently when you have a fish on. Perch 
will soon swallow the bait, but jack some- 
times will take longer; this you will soon 
learn from actual experience. 
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The following will help to guide you as 
to size of hooks and baits, etc., for various 
fish: 

Gudgeon.—No. 18 hook ; bait with blood- 
worm, red-worms, and gentles; bait to touch 
the bottom. Found in ponds and rivers. 


Should be occasionally stirred up with a 
rake or pole, to make the water somewhat 
cloudy. 

Roach.—No. 11 to 13 hook; bait with 
gentles, paste, andred-worms. Bait to nearly 


touch the bottom generally. Found in ponds 
and rivers. 

Perch.—No. G to 11 hook; bait with 
minnow, large red-worm, or gentles; bait 


about ten or twelve inches from the bottom. 
Found in ponds and rivers, near bridges, old 
woodwork, and piles. 
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Dace.—No. 10 or 11 hook; bait with red- 


worms, gentles, smail caterpillars, also paste. 

Found in most rivers and streams. 
Chub.—No. 6 to 9 hook ; bait with lob or 

red worms, gentles, cheese, also caterpillars ; 


bait near the bottom. Found in rivers 
under boughs, near piles and old bridges, and 
in deep holes. 

Carp.—No. 8 or 9 hook, a good bright 


worm, gentles, and paste; bait on the 
bottom. Found in ponds, lakes, and rivers. 
Tench.—-No. 9 hook ; bait with red-worm or 


slugs; bait on the ground. Found in 
ponds, and weedy, sluggish rivers. 
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Barbel.—No. 7 or 8 hook; bait with lob 
or marsh worms; bait on the bottom. 


Found in rivers, near weeds, old trees and 
piles. 

Bream.—No. 11 hook; bait with red- 
worm and paste: Fait on the bottom. Found 


in ponds and lakes, and slow rivers, especially 
in Bedfordshire and Norfolk. 

Jack.—No. 7 hook; bait with minnow. 
dace, gudgeon, or a large lob-worm; bait 


near the bottom. Found in ponds, lakes, and 
rivers. 

Sticklebacks, minnows, and various other 
small fry, I have not described, as they belong 
to the ancieni order of a piece of cotton and 2 
bent pin. 

Early in the morning, and late in the 
afternoon and evening, are the most favour- 
able times to angle ; the best months, August, 
September, and October. 


‘weN Dick Sharland’s uncle wrote to say 
that he was leaving India for good, 
and would be in England by Easter, Dick 
promptly remarked that he would ask his 
uncle to give him a bicycle. So when Sir 
Edward, on his return, good-naturedly in- 
quired one day what his nephew would like 
to have for a birthday present, Dick did not 
hesitate a moment, and his uncle found 
himself “let in” for a rather expensive gift. 
“You shall have a bicycle when you can 
ride it,” said Sir Edward. 
“Tl learn to ride in a day,” replied Dick, 
with all the confidence of a boy of fourteen. 
“ Oh, there’s no such hurry as all that,” 
laughed Sir Edward. 
But Dick thought there was, and resolved 
there should be no delay on his part. Early 
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next day he called on Rex Gardiner, a chum 
@ year or two older, who already possessed a 
machine. 

“Tsay, Rex ! 
was his greeting. 

“Are you? How jolly! Won’t we have 
some rattling spins! When is it coming?” 

“Well, I’ve got to learn to ride first,” 
said Dick. 

“Oh, you'll learn in no time.” 

Dick assented; he believed he would. 
But he found it rather difficult to suggest to 
Rex that he wanted to borrow his machine 
to learn on. 

Rex looked grave. He had learnt to ride 
himself, and he knew what it meant. 

“T’ve got a puncture in my back wheel,” 
he replied, “ and I’ve got no solution left, so 
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I'm afraid my machine won’t be ready for a 
day or two. Why don’t you hire one at 
White's ?” 

Dick had but a few shillings in his pocket, 
and as he saw that Rex did not seem inclined 
to lend his machine, he descried poverty 


. head. However, he made one more effort. 


“You might lend me yours,” he said. “If 
I'd got a bike and you wanted to learn, I’d 
have lent you mine.” 

This was a statement which it was im- 
possible to prove, so it did not advance 
matters much. Rex was firm, though ready 
to proffer his assistance in any other way ; 
so Dick marched off to see Mr. White. 

“TI want to hire a bicycle for an hour or 
two,” began Dick. “Have you got a good 
one?” 
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Mr. White eyed the youngster. “Yes, 
I've got a good one; you may make your 
mind easy about that,” he replied. ‘Can 
you ride?” 

Dick was not prepared for the question, 
and retorted that he wanted to learn. 

«Then you don’t Jearn on my machines,” 
said Mr. White decidedly.‘ You pay me 2 
shilling for your hourand do half a sove e 
worth of damage. No, no, young s 
come to me when you can ride, and- -—”" 

But Dick did not wait to hear the end. 

“How am I to learn to ride unless I have 
a@ machine to lear on?” he demanded 
angrily. 

“ That’s your business, my young friend,” 
was the aggravating reply. 

“All right, then,” cried Dick in a rage, 
“Tl get one somewhere else. Who wants to 
have your second-hand ironmongery ?” 

He ran back to Rex and detailed his 
dilemma. Surely Rex would have pity on 
him now, and lend him his machine. 

But Rex had an alternative suggestion. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said contiden- 
tially. “Jl go to old White and hire a 
machine, and then you can uce it.” 

Dick beamed his thanks; that would yet 
over the difficulty. 

Rex marched boldly in. 
fit to ride, Mr. White?” 

Mr. White glared at the Loy over his 
spectacles, “Oh, it’s you, is it?’? he re- 
marked. “I thought you’d a machine of 
your own?” , 

“Tve got a bad puncture, and I want to go 
out to-day,” said Rex. 

“You're sure you can ride?” asked the 
old man as he wheeled a massive, time-worn 
cycle into the road. 

“What do you think?” cried Rex, as he 
vaulted into the saddle without touching the 
step. 

Rex was soon home again, and in five 
minutes more the two boys were on their 
way to a secluded lane where Dick was to 
have his first lesson shielded from the public 
He was all eagerness to mount and 
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begin. 

Rex had seldom spent so warm an hour as 
the following one—nor had Dick. Dick 
found that learning to ride was not quite so 
easy as it looked: the way the head would 
turn round unexpectedly was very discon- 
certing, whilst the eccentricities of the pedals 
were beyond foresight. However, Dick had 
plenty of agility and plenty of pluck ; more- 
over, he meant to learn as quickly as he could, 
so as to save paying for the hire of a machine, 
so Rex had no rest given him. Dick pounded 
away, his chum running beside him panting 
directions, and every now and then pulling 
him from under the machine, or the machine 
from under him as the case might be. 

“Why do you want to lean over so?” he 
gasped, as Dick went near a ditch. 

“I don’t want to; I can’t help it,” replied 
Dick. 

“Mind that pedal! There you go!” 

So he did, there was no denying it. Dick 
fetched up against the hedge, falling grace- 
fully over the handles. 

“You'll smash the old rattletrap if yon 
don’t take care,” said Rex; “you do go it so 
hard. Why can’t you take it easy and pedal 
evenly?” 

“So I try to,” replied Dick; “but the 
wretched thing turns every way at once, and 
then the pedal kicks out at me.” He rubbed 
his shin, then his elbow, and left the rest of 
his sore spots for a future occasion. 

“I'm jolly glad I didn’t lend you my 
machine,” said Rex unfeelingly. 

“If you had,” retorted Dick, “I should be 
able to ride by now; but who could learn on 
a ramshackle affair like this? Why, it must 
weigh half a hundredweight.” 

“Lueky fer you it is a heavy one; you'd 
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have smashed a light one by now. Are you 
going to have another try?” he continued, 
as Dick put his foot on the step. 

“ Of course Iam; but you needn’t hold on 
any more if you’re tired.” 

“Tired 2. Who wouldn’t be if he had to 
race after you and hold you on and keep out 
of your way all at once?” 

Matters were getting a trifle strained. Both 
boys were hot and tired; moreover, nothing 
is more trying to the temper than to be 
whacked on the shitl by a pedal which you 
enn’t kick back. However, there was no 
open rupture at present, though each boy used 
language considerably stronger than usual. 

Perseverance and pluck had their due 
reward, and Dick managed at the end of his 
hour to wobble along alone; his progress 
was serpentine, but it was progress. He 
could not mount with certainty, but that 
would come later. He turned the machine 
towards home, and Rex trotted by his side, 
glad enough that his duties were over. 

“ Mind how you turn that corner,”’ he re- 
marked. * Don’t lean over too much. Go it 
slow, go it slow!” he shouted. 

But it was too late ; Dick had lost his head 
for a moment. Rex tried to save him, but 
only succeeded in involving himself in the 
catastrophe. Over went both boys and bi- 
eycle in a tangle. 

When they were all separate again the 
boys began to inspect damages. Rex had 
torn his coat and barked his shin; Dick had 
skinned his thumb and bruised his shoulder ; 
the bicycle had buckled its front wheel and 
bent its crank. 

“ Scissors! ’’ exclaimed Rex; “here’s a 
go! We shall never get this right by our- 
selves.” 

“What's the matter with the wheel?” 
asked Dick, who had never seen a buckled 
wheel before. 

“Oh, that’s easily put right.” Rex grasped 
it with his knees, and with an effort twisted 
the rim into shape again. “It’s the crank I 
don’t like; it doesn’t clear the frame.” 

Nothing could be more certain than that 
the machine was unrideable. 

“What an awful nuisance!” said Rex. 
“ Won’t old White be angry!” 

“What shall you say to him?” asked 
Dick. 

Rex stared athim. ‘“ The question is, What 
will you say to him?” 

“12 What's it got to do with me? J 
didn’t hire it.” 

“Do you mean to say you expect me to 
go and be bullied because you’ve damaged 
his machine ?” cried Rex. 

“Why should I take it back? How can 
I, when I wanted to hire it and he wouldn’t 
let me, and he knows I couldn’t ride?” 

“ Didn’t I go and get it to oblige you? and 
didn’t you smash it?” 

“Well, ’twas your fault; if you hadn’t 
shouted I shouldn’t have turned so sharp.”’ 

The two friends were now on the high 
road to a quarrel. Rex couldn’t contain his 
indignation. 

* Well! of all the sneaks——” 


If Dick hadn’t been holding up the bicycle 
he would probably have planted his un- 
damaged hand on Rex’s person. But before 
he could lay the machine against the hedge, 
the advent of a bath-chair with a lady in it 
forced him to suspend hostilities. The bath- 
chair was a good time in passing, and before 
its oecupant was out of earshot Dick’s anger 
had cooled. He had the sense to see that 
he was in the wrong; that he was to bleme, 
and that he must “ face the music.” 

“Allright. I'll take it back to old White ; 
he can’t eat me,” he said; “and the sooner 
I get there the less there’ll be to pay for 
hiring.” 

Rex was instantly disarmed. 

“Tl go with you,” he said. 

But Dick would not hear of it, and finally 
he trundled the machine to White's ignomi- 
niously on its front wheel, as if it had beena 
wheelbarrow. 

“Hello! what’s this?” cried Mr. White, 
as he caught sight of Dick. 

“Tve bent the crank a little,” said Dick. 

“But I don’t remember your hiring a 
machine; I——Ah! Iremember now; you're 
the boy who told me he couldn't ride.” 

“Tecan now,” said Dick. 

“T see,” remarked Mr. White, with an un- 
pleasant smile. ‘So you’ve been using my 
machine on false pretences. Do you know 
I could have you up before the magistrates 
if I liked?” 

Unfortunately this particular threat was 
too familiar to Dick's ears to be effective ; 
he knew from experience that nothing ever 
came of it. 

“What's there to make a fuss about?” 
he asked. “ My friend hired a machine and 
let me ride on it; he can lend it to whoever 
he likes, so long as it isn’t damaged.” 

“ But it is damaged!” 

“Yes, and a rotten old concern it must 
have been !” continued Dick boldly ; “came 
over with William the Conqueror, I expect. 
How—how much do you want for mending 
it 22? 

Mr. White looked severely at Dick, and 
then inspected the bent crank. Dick waited 
anxiously to know whether his pockets were 
to be drained or not. 

Mr. White straightened his back. “I 
could charge you five shillings for that job,” 
he said. 

“ Five shillings!” gasped Dick. 

«And ’twould serve you right for playing 
such a trick on me. But if you'll apologise 
I'll make it eighteenpence.”’ 

Dick never thought much of making an 
apology; he would have made a dozen to 
save the three and sixpence. He pulled out 
half a crown to pay for hire and damage, and 
then turned to scamper home. 

But he didn’t scamper, he walked. In 
the evening he borrowed some arnica and 
sticking-plaster ; the next morning he felt 
as if he'd been thrashed all over. But what 
did he care? He could tell his uncle that 
he could ride; and in less than a week he 
had a bicycle of his own, and could bid good- 
bye to White's emporium for ever. 
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THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By Reainatp A. R. Bennett, u.a. (Oxon.), 


Author of * The Electrtc Dancing Doll,” ** The Electric Railwau,” ete. ote, 


Ine standards are made of similar wood to 
the frame, about }inch thick. They are 
9 inches high and are shaped in a conical 
form, beginning at about 2} inches at the 
bottoms, and reaching 1} inch at the tops. 
The bottoms are carefully mortised into the 
centre of the longest sides of the frame, so 
as to bear a great deal of knocking about 
when the wheels and discs are revolving at 
full speed. The wood can be cut round at 
the edges, to make it ornamental. The hole 
for the spindle of the two discs is made about 
i inch from the top, in the centre of the 
breadth. The hole is about } inch in dia- 
meter. : 

The spindle is made of stout steel wire or 
rod, about 7; inch in diameter. This can be 
got straight and polished from an ironmonger. 
The rod is cut sufficiently long to project about 
14 inch beyond the standards (the length thus 


Fia. 3.—SHAPE oF Boss For Grass Disc. 


P, flange on which the glass disc fits, and to which plate 
is screwed ; G, groove for band from driving- wheel. 


being about 11 inches altogether), as we have 
to fix to the ends, arms carrying the neutra- 
lising brushes. In the holes holding the 
spindle there should be ‘ bushes” made of 
brass tubing to render the friction as little 
as possible. In addition to this, it is best to 
support the ends of the spindle in brass bear- 
ings formed of brass plate about 3 inch thick 
and ? inch in diameter ; these are fastened on 
with screws after the spindle is inserted, tho 
holes in their centre being just large enough 
to hold it easily. The ends of the spindle 
are formed into screws, on which milled 
heads are presently to be inserted to hold it 
in its place. 

We now come to the question of the glass 
discs themselves ; and these must be carefully 
made, as on them depends, to a great extent, 
the working of the whole apparatus. The 
discs are made of ordinary window-glass, the 
thickness up to 18-inch disca may be what is 


oT f 
Fic. 4.—SECTIONAL VIEW oF Disc AND Boss. 
©, glass plate; B, wooden boss ; 1». groove for driving- 
‘band ; P, plate on opposite side to bos; T, tubo 
through centre, to fit axle. 


known as ‘15 sheet” glass. It should be 
tested to see if it will give good electrical 
results before using, as the effect will depend 
on its satisfactory action. Having determined 
this, you must proceed to cut out two discs of 

aired size; for this machine they will be 
15 inches in diameter. If you cannot cut 
glass in this way, you can purchase the discs 
ready prepared. 

‘We now have to mount them on central 
bosses which turn on the axle, which, of 
course, is fixed, and does not revolve with the 
wheels. The bosses or hubs ate made of hard 
wood of the shape shown in fig. 3. Fig. 4 gives 
a sectional view of both glass and wood, ete. 
The bosses have a groove corresponding with 
the groove on the wheels below them, and of 
the same size—viz. 5 inch broad and 4 inch 


PART I.—THE MACHINE ITSELF—continucd, 


deep. The bosses are 2} inches in diameter 
and 2} total length. This includes the piece at 
the end, where the wood is cut away till a pieco 
only about an inch in diameter is left. This 
forms the centre support of the disc. In the 
middle of the glass is to be cut a hole just 
large enough to admit this extension. The 
part cut away must not be more in length 
than the glass is in thickness, or it will 
project beyond the surface on the other side. 
The exact depth will be about 3, of an inch. 

We now want a circular disc of brass plate 
the same diameter (2 inches) that the boss 
is (of course with a hole in the centre, to admit 
the spindle), and this is fixed to the centre 
extension, which goes through the glass with 
three or four little screws. Before doing this 
you must insert two washers (the same size as 
the boss) of vulcanised fibre, one on each side 
of the glass plate, to prevent it from cracking 
when pressed between the boss on one side 
and the disc on the other. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary to have any projecting piece 
through the glass ; if you have these washers 
the serews may pass through the hole in the 
centre and enter the boss on the other side. 
Both bosses are the same size, and are fixed 
to the glass plates in the same way. The 


Fig, 5.—SHAPE oF Brass SECTOR. 
r, button raised above rest of surface which the 
neutralising brushes touch. 


grooves for the driving-bands must be just at 
the edge of the bosses, and when these are 
fixed on the axle these grooves should just 
come over the grooves on the wheels attached 
to the handle which drives the machine. 

In putting in the screws through the brass 
discs into the bosses on the other side of the 
plates, the heads mus. be sunk right into the 
brass, and not project ever so little above its 
surface, as these circles of brass have to 
revolve against one another as the machine 
is turned, and there must be nothing to cause 
any friction that can be avoided. When both 
discs of glass are on their supporting axle 
and revolving as close as they will go, there 
should not be more than T inch between 
them, and the closer they will go the 
better. One thing more remains to be 
said about the bosses—that is, that they 
must have a central hub, or bush, of brass 
tubing on which they can revolve, as the 
wood would not revolve easily enough. These 
hubs are about 23 inches long (that is, just 
as long as the total length of the bosses), and 
just of such a diameter as will easily revolve 
on the central axle—that is, slightly over <} 
inch in diameter. 

But before we can use the glass discs they 
have to be provided with the appurtenances 
with which rests the whole action of the 
machine. These appurtenances are usually 
known as “sectors,” and they consist of 
pieces of thin brass plate or foil, of the shape 


. 
shown in fig. 5. This foil is very thin, even 
tinfoil will do, but itis liable to wear out; 
and it is usual to have a central raised button 
in the centre of every scctor, cut out of 
thicker brass plate, say about 4 inch thick, 
and about } inch in diameter. The size of 
the sector 1s 3 inches long by § inch at the 
thickest part, narrowing to 3 inch at the 
narrowest part. 

The sectors are to be attached to the glass 
in the position shown in fig. 6—that is, they 
are secured to the glass round a circle near 
to the outer edge of the discs. They are fas- 
tened on by means of shellac varnish—that is 
varnish made by dissolving shellac in methyl- 
ated spirits of wine till it is of a rather thick 
consistency; and the varnish is applied to 
the under-surface of the sectors, which are 
then stuck on to the disc when dry. The 
whole surface of the dise (not over the 
sectors) should be coated with the same 
composition. Thisis best done by means ofa 
flat brush charged with varnish, the glase 
plate being revolved on a temporary axle 


6, 8, etc., 
sectora, with raised button as shown, 


going through the boss, and kept warm by 
means of a Bunsen burner or a large lamp 
underneath a plate of iron which is placed 
under the lower surface of the disc. This 
method of heating has the merit of heating 
the whole disc without any risk of cracking 
the glass. It is better to leave a little rim 
of glass uncoated just beneath the collectine: 
brushes to be described presently. The 
number of sectors varies according to the 
make of machine and the effect the operator 
wishes to produce; a large number of sectors 
gives greater certainty of themachinecharging 
itself, but a smaller number gives a greater 
length of spark. The usual number is from 
twelve to sixteen for a disc from 16 to 18 
inches diameter. 

You must pay attention to the position of 
these sectors on the disc. They must be 
fixed in such a position that two circles 
drawn from the centre of the dise would 
touch the bottom and top of every sector— 
that is to say, their centres must be equi- 
distant from the centre of the disc. Their 
corners must be rounded as shown in 
fig. 5, and the narrowest end goes nearest to 
the centre of the disc. They must also be 
exactly equidistant from each other, side 
from side, and each on one disc must exactly 
coincide with each on the other disc, so as 
to be exactly opposite each other when 
passing as the discs turn round, The 
simplest way to fix them on in their proper 
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places is to draw the whole thing ont on a 
piece of cardboard the exact size of the disc, 
then place this under the disc and fix qn the 
sectors where they come in the diagram 
beneath, which, of course, is seen through the 
glass. It is not essential that the sectors 
should have the raised buttons, as previously 
described ; they can be simply plain pieces of 
tinfoil or sheet (“Jlatten’) brass, without 
excrescences of any kind, but they would 
answer best with the addition of the raised 
buttons. They are best cut out of the stuff, 
whatever it be, by means of a tin “ templet,” 
which corresponds to the shape with which 
biscuits are stamped out by the cook! Thus 
they are sure to be the samo size and 


Fic, 7.—Dises AND NEUTRALISING BRUSHES, 

B, B, BB, brushes; A, A, A, A, arms snpporting brushes ; 
8, 8, supports holding arms and discs ; M, 31, milled- 
headed screws fastening on arms to ends of axle. 

shape, and each will fit with each when they 

come opposite to each other on the two 
dises. 

Fig. 2 shows the position of the two 
driving-wheels, which are just inside the 
frame, so that they cannct move from their 
position, and the driving-band is thus secure 
and will not slip off. This figure also gives 
you the position of the other parts on the 
base, so we shall have to refer to it again 
presently. Fig. 7 gives you the position of 
the two discs and side arms carrying the 
neutralising brushes; these we now have to 
proceed to construct. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” ENTOMOLO- 
GIST IN LATE WINTER AND 
EARLY SPRING. 


By THE Rev. THEODORE Woop, P.E.8. 


‘one than once I have pointed out in this column 

what a great mistake it is for the entomologist to 
give up outdoor work too early in the autumn; that 
those who put away net and boxes while the black- 
berries are scarcely ripe lose many a good specimen 
which might otherwise bave been added to the collec- 
tion. But it is just as great a mistake to begin outdoor 
work too late ; and he who waits till the frst butterflies 
appear before he begins to think about looking for 
moths will have many a blank space left in his boxea 
which might easily have been filled up. The proper 
ny on which to stop collecting for the autuain wad 
early winter is December 31 ; the proper day on which 
to begin again for the late winter and early spring is 
January 1. Of course there are days on which one can 
do little or nothing ; but then, so there are in summer. 


3; butthe 
Tue t it stops there is flood refuse to be scen after, 
and this is often almost alive with insects—sometimes 
very good ones—which have been washed out of their 
winter hiding-places, Frost hardens the ground, so 
thut one cannot dig for pupm, and pull up moss, or cut 
tufts of long grass, and shake them over paper. But 
still, one can bring home a bagful of rubbish from 
underneath @ corn-stack or a faggot-heap, and go over 
it little by littie in a good big pie-dish, after giving it 
a thorough warm-up in front of the fire. Andthereare 
always water-beetles to be fished for. The first three 
months in the year are the very best time for these, 
and you can catch plenty of them in weedy ponds and 
ditches, when you have literally to cut a holein the ico 
with a chopper to push the net through. One bitter 
day in February, in the marshes near Sandwich, I had 
a really capital haul of a scarce and very local beetle, 
which I huve never met with before or since. You 
inust be prepared for cold fingers, of course ; but sach 
small hardships are of very little account to the reall 
cnthusiastic entomologist. And provided that one {s 
well wrapped up otherwise, and does a little brisk 
walking between whiles, one comes back all the happier, 
nnd hungrier, and healthier, from a good day's outdoor 
work in the middle of winter. 

, Then, on mild days, there are always same moths to 
Lc looked for, The Winter Moth (Cheimatotia brumata) 
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gellom disappears before the middle of Fepruaty. and I 
have taken it well into March, With it one finds the 
pretty little Early Moth (Hibernia rupicapraria), which 
sits upon palings and tree-trunks by day, and flutters 
round gas-lamps at night. A little later comes the 
Spring Usher (#. leucophearia), of which you will want 
rather a long series, as it varics in colour from white, 
with a few dark markings, almost to black. Look for it 
in the same situations, and remember that it 1s particu. 
lurly fond of sitting on black fences among splashes of 
white mud, where it is not very easily distinguished. 
The Dotted Border ( H. progemmaria ), with yellow wings 
dusted with black, is sure to be common at tle same 
time. Next to appear is the March Moth (Anisopteryr 
eescularia), which looks like a bit of rolicd-up dead 
leaf ag it sits on a paling, while the Pale Brindled 
Beauty (Phigalia pilosaria) comes out a week or two 
later. Theu you may, perhaps, cume across the Small 
Brindled Beauty (.Vyssta hispidaria), expecially if you 
can manage to get an hour or two in Richmond Park 
or Epping Forest, where it is fairly plentiful. All these 
have wingless femaics, which look much more like =ix- 
legged spiders than mot ‘They hide in the crevices 
of tree-trunks by day, but the best way to get them is 
to search with a lantern ufter dark. Don't pin thei, as 
their bodies will very probably shrivel up if you do. 
Mount them on strips of white cardboard with’a little 
gum, like beetles. 

Towards the middle of March, the handsome Oak 
Beauty (Amphidasis prodromaria) sueuld be looked 
for. itis not common, but may sometimes be found 
resting on oak-trunks by day, or on street-lamps by 
night, The Yellow Horn (Cymaophora flavicornis) sits 
on birches—often on mere suplings—and the Pine 
Beauty (Trachea piniperda) on pines. This last moth 
is very hard to sce, us it looks exactly like # bit of the 
trunk from which the outer bark has been chipped 
away. By this time the suilows ought to be in tull 
bloom, and you should visit them beth by day and by 
night. During bright sunshine, look out for the two 
Orange Underwings (Brephos parthenias und B. noha), 
which fly round the tops of the bushes. You may also 
catch a * stylopised " bee or two—te. one which has the 
extraordinary little beetle, known as Stylups melitte, 
living almost buried between the segments of its 
abdomen. The head of the beetle is actually inside the 
bee's body, and there the parasite remains throughout 
its life, without, strange to suy, cansing the bee auy 
apparent inconvenience. 

On warm, still evenings, the sallow blossom is visited 
by hosts of moths, and the collector should reap a rich 
harvest. All the Teniocampe—cleven in number— 
come to the banquet, together with Light and Dark 
Chestnuts (Cerastis caccinii und spadicea), Satellites 
(Scopelosoma satellitia), and other Noctua which have 
been lying up for the winter, If the bushes are low 
ones, you can examine the blossoms by means of a bull’s- 
eye lantern, and pill-box the moths as they sit. Some 
will probably sham dead and drop, as svon as the light 
falls upon them ; so it is as well to hold the net under- 
neath. High bushes must be shaken into a good big 
umbrella, or, better still, over a sheet, carefully spread 
on the ground beneath, Then down you must go on 
your knees, and pill-box awayas hard as you know bow ; 
for, although the moths will lie still for # minute or #0, 
and pretend to be dead, they become extremely active 
as soon as they realise that their little game is of no 
avail, and scuttle away in all directions like a host of 
tiny mice. ; i 

In good locality, on a favourable night, this is @ 
most exciting way of collecting, as the moths come 
pattering down on the sheet in scores, aud sometimes 
even in hundreds, as scon as the buslies are shaken, The 
male salluws are the best. You can always tell them by 
their bright golden catkins, which are very much more 
heavily laden with nectar than those of the female 
bushes. 

If no sallows at all are to be found, try treacle. A 
pound of “green ” treacle, mind (some grocers call it 
“ black"), with a large wineglassful of the strongest 
rum stirred well into it with a good-sized paiute! 
brush just before use. If the mixture is still too thick, 
adda little boer. Get it on the trees quite by dusk, 
and choose open places in woods, or trees which grow 
in parks or meadows, always selecting them, If 
possible, in a circle, so that as soon 4s one round ts 
finished you may be able to begin the next. Take 
plenty of willow-chip boxes with you (ninepence a 
dozen neats—four boxes in each nest—of any druggist), 
und us¢ a lantern with a fairly flat glass. If the light 
is too powerful half the moths will take fright and fy 
away, Without giving you time to box them. 

Now for a werd or two about ectting. 

In the first place, the pin should not be too big- 
Nothing looks worse than a small moth with a huge 
pin stuck through it. The smaller the pin the better, 
provided that there is enough left above the insect to 
seize easily with the forceps, and enough below to run 
well into the cork without any fear of accidents. Then 
the pin ought to slant slightly forwards, co that the 
point comes out between the second and third pairs of 
legs. Some moths bleed when they are pinned. In 
such cases the moisture must be soaked up af once 
with a bit of blotting-paper, 8 otherwise the 
down on the thorax will be matted, and the insect be 
spoilt as a specimen. 

In the second place, the setting-boards must be of 
the right size for the insect. A small moth set on o 
big board, or a big one on @ small board, never looks 
fit to be seen. And I don't recommend you to make 
your boards at home, for it takes an experienced 
workman to make a good setting-board. If youcan 
afford it, by all means buy a “drying-cage,” which 
will coat you from 10s. 6d. to 15s., according to size. This 
contains a number of boards, of all the necessary 
widths, together with a drawer at the bottum to hold 


pins, card braces, aud setting-ncedles The door 
always has o panel of perforated zinc, but it is a good 
plan to take out the back and substitute a sheet of the 
same material, so as to allow of @ thorough draught. 
If you cannot afford this, get three or tour boards of 
different sizes (the inch, fuch-aud-a-balt, and two-inch 
are the most useiul), aud add others frum time to time, 
as you muy be uble to obtain them. And be careful 
to keep them in some place which is both dry and free 
from dust, and where mice, earwigs, and cockrvacbes 
cannot get at them. 

‘Thirdly, and justly, the insects must stay on the 
boards for a sufficient length of time. I have known 
fellows so imputient that they wanted ‘to get their 
moths off the boards only two or three days after they 
had been set. Now if they are removed too soon they 
are almost sure to“ spritig" ; and a “sprung ” moth 
can hardly ever be set properly afterwards. Even the 
smaller moths stiould be left on the boards for five 
duys at least in dry weatber, and a week in wet, and 
for the bigger ones a fortuight will not be a day too 
long. The wings should be so arranged that a line 
drawn from tip to tip of the front pair would just pass 
in front of the head; the braces (which may be made 
of strips of visiting cards) should be fastened down 
just so tightly as not to leave @ mark bebind them, and 
the untenna always, and the fore and hind legs if 
possible, should be drawn out with a hooked setting- 
needle, and fastened in pusition with crossed pins. 
You can make any number of setting-needles, of 
course, by simply forcing needles for about half their 
length into lucifer matches, which make excellent 
handles, and just turning the points of one or two, 
after heating them ina gas fame, with a pair of tine 
pliers. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By T. F. Urtiey, 
Author of ** How to Become a Solicitor,” etc. 
I1.—A SOLICITOR OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


SOLICITOR has matters of great weight devolving 
upon him, and therefore much confidence is 
reposed in him.’ He has frequently to advise not only 
on questions of law, but on matters of policy and dis- 
cretion, often more difficult to deal with than mere 
questions of law. On a ecolicitor falls the practical 
work of getting up a case coming before the Court, 
and instructing counsel. He must be consequently not 
merely a man acquainted with the theory of the law, 
but with a practicul mind, and the studies to fit him 
for his profession must uecessarily appertain both to 
practice and theory. 

The first examination an embryo solicitor bas to 
pays is called the Preliminary. This takes place at 
four periods in each year—February, May, July, and 
October—on such days as the Examination Committee 
appoint. The examination is held in the following 
towns, or come of them: Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Carlisle, Carmarthen, Chester, 
Durham, Exeter, Lancaster, Leeds, Liverpool, Lincoln, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Swansea, Worcester, York. 

‘The subjects of the Preliminary Examination are not 
difficult. They comprise (1) writing from Dictation : 
(2) writing a short English Composition ; (3)—(a) 
Arithmetic, the first four rules, simple and compound, 
the rule of three, and decimals and vulgur fractions ; 
() Algebra, up to and inclusive of simple equations, 
and the first four books of Euclid; (4) Geography of 
Europe and History of England; (5) Latin, Ele 
mentary ; (6) any two languages to be selected by the 
candidate out of the following six: Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. As to the subjects 
(2) and (6) no candidate need take up Algebra and 
Euelid (No. 8 8), but any candidate may take up these 
with one only of the languages (No. 6). Notice in 
writing must be given to the Secretary of the Incor- 
porated Law Society of a candidate's desire to be 
examined, with bis age and residence. 

No books are given for the Language examinations, 
but candidates may bring their own dictionaries. 

‘The fee for the examination is 24, or, in case of a 
renewed notice, 12. But there may be sonie exemption 
from passing the examination, asin the case of persons 
having taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Laws in the University of Oxford, Cum- 
bridge, Dublin, Durham, or London, or in the Queen's 
University of Ireland, or the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws or Doctor of 
Laws in any of the Universities of Scotland (none of 
such degrees being honorary degrees), or who have 
been called tothe degree of Utter Barrister in Eng- 
land, or who have passed the first Public Examination 
before Moderators at Oxford, or the previous examina- 
tion at Cambridge, or the Examination in Arts of the 
second year at Durham, or who have pasred one of 
the Local Examinations established by the University 
of Oxford, or one of the non-Gremial Examinations 
established by the University of Cambridge, or one 
of the examinations of the New Oxford and Ginbridge 
School Examination Board, or one of the Mutricula- 
tion Examinations at the University of Dublin or 
London (notwithstanding the candidate for admission 
may not have been placed in the first divinion of such 
Matriculation Examination), or the Examination of the 
First Class Certificate of the College of Preceptora 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1849, or the Junior 
Student General Examination in Owens College, Mav- 

chester. Persons are also exempt who have obtained 
an order from the court dispensing them from passing 
the examination. 


After passing the Preliminary Examination, or 
being excused it, the student must be articled to a 
solicitor. The term may be for five years, four years, 
or three years. The solicitor with whom’ the clerk is 
articled generally requires a premium, and it may be 
arranged for part of this to be paid back as a salary, 
thongh this is not usually done. A stamp duty of 80) 
has to be paid on the articles. With regard to the 
lengtn of the articles, persons who have been bond fide 
clerks to a solicitor for ten years prior to the date of 
their articles, can be articled for three years only. 
Graduates of universities and persons who have been 
barristers for less than five years are also articled for 
three years. Persons who liave passed any of the fol- 
lowing examinations are only articled for four years 
First Pubhe Examination before Moderators at 
Oxford; Previous Examination at Cambridge ; Exami- 
nation in Arts for the second year at Durham ; 
Matriculation Examination at Dublin or London; 
Legal Students’ Higher Examination, Owens College, 
Manchester; the Moderations Examinations of St. 
David's College, Lampeter ; the Preliroinary Examina- 
tion of the Victoria University, if Latin is included. 
In some of these cases, if the person is articled for five 
years, and subsequently passes one of them, his term of 
service may, with the consent of his principal, be 
reduced one year. Barristers of five years’ standing 
or more may, on passing the Finul Examination only, 
be almitted as solicitors, 

‘When half the term of service bas expired there is 
the Intermediate Examination. The subject for this 
is Stephen's Commentaries of the Laws of England, in 
four volumes, with the exception of Books IV and VI. 

There are four Intermediate Examiuations held in 
each year, in January, April, June, and November, 
The exainination must bo passed within the six 
calendar months next succeeding the day on which the 
student has completed half his term of service. 

Every candidate, thirty days before the date of his 
Intermediate Examination, must give to the Secretary 
of the Incorporated Law Society written notice of his 
desire to be examined, and must leave with the Secre- 
tary the articles and any assignment, duly stampel 
ad. registered, together with a certificate of his 
having passed ® Preliminary Examination (unless he 
has been exempted) and also answers to certain 
questions signed by the candidate and by the solicitor 
with whom he is serving his clerkship. ' 

The fee for the examination is 3/., or, in case of a 
renewed notice, 17. 10s. 

At the end of the term of service comes the Final 
Examination and the Honours Examination, Tho 
subjects here are numerous and difficult. In recent 
years the questions have grown very searching, and 
candidates must be well read to successfully pass. 
The subjects for both examinations include Real and 
Personal Property and the Practice of Conveyancing ; 
Equity; Common Law; Bankruptcy; Probate; 
Diyorce; Admiralty and Kcclesiastical Law, and 
Criminal Law and Practice with proceedings before 
Justices of the Peace. 

The same steps as to giving notice for the Final 
have to be followed as in the case of the Intermediate, 
except that notice must be for forty-two days, and the 
fee payable is 51. or for a renewed notice, 20: 10s. 

Besides the Final Examination there {3 an Honours 
Competition,comprising the same subjects us the Final. 
This Honours Examiuation is open to candidates 
without reference to age, and those desiring to com- 
pete should give notice at the same time as for the 
Final, and pay a fee of 1. The candidates who 
dgserve honorary distinction are piacod in three 
classes, those in the first class being arranged in order 
of merit, and the other two classes alphabetically. 
Candidates in the first class reccive a certificate and a 
prize, and the other candidates a certificate. 

The number of prizes offered at the Solicitors’ 
Examinations are numerous and valuable. They 
comprise the following: Daniel Reardon, 210. ; 
Clement's Inn, 102.; Clifford's Inn, 10 guineas; New 
Inn, 5 guineas John Maokrell, 12/.; Law Society, 5 
guineas. There is also the Scott Scholarship, con- 
sisting of one year's interest on an inve-ted sum of 
mouey, and a Brojerip Gold Medal. There are also 
local prizes—the Timpron-Martin Gold Medal, and the 
Atkinson Gold Medal, both for Liverpool candidates ; 
the Birmingham Law Socicty's Gold Medal and their 
Bronze Mcda:; the Stephen Hellis Gold Medal for 
Manchester candidates, and the Mellersh prize of books 
for Surrey and Sus-ex. 

Having passed the Final Examination, and, if 
rought for, obtained one of the coveted prizes of the 
Honours Examination, the Candidate must next apply 
for admission to the Roll of Solicitors. For this 
parpose notice must be given six weeks before tho 
first of the month on which such application is 
intended to be made. A fee of 25/. has to be paid for 
the admission certificate. 

‘The tyro seeking for admission as a solicitor will find 
many curious terms in the English law unknown to 
the ordinary layman. Here are some; Valor mari- 
tagil, onster le malo, frankalmoign, burgage tenure, 
socage, formedon, ‘estover. housebotes. firebotes, 
extoppel, interease termini, emblements, seisin, seised 
per tout et non per my, jus nccrescendi praefertur 
oneribus, escrow, merger, attornment, trinoda neces- 
sitas, cestui que use, cy pres doctrine, bottomry, cor: 


nage. 

A student was once askel what the Statute of 
Mortmain was. He replied the Statute of Mortmain 
was to prevent any land being delivered to dead 
bodies without the permission of the king! 

‘A firm of solicitors once wrote the following letter 
toi client : 

“Rey. Sir,-Your attendance is requestel at a 
meeting of the Bridge Committee, to be held at 12 
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noon on Saturday, November 5, to consider Mr. 
Diffle's proposal as to the laying down of gas-pipes. 
We are, Rev. Sir, Your obedient servants, Smith and 
Sons, Solicitors.” 

One of their clerks with a liking for Latin turned it 
into Latin verse in this way : 


Concilio bonus intersis de Ponte rogamus 
Saturni sacro, vir reverende, die. 

Nona, ne frustrere, dies erit ille Novembres, 
Sextaque delectos convocat horu viros. 

Carbonum luci suadet struxisse canales 
Diphilus ; ambigitur prosit an obsit opus. 

Hune tibi devincti Fabii, natusque paterque, 
Actores, socii, vir reverende, dabant. 


—oo7oc0—- 


CHEAP PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By GronrcE P. Moon. 


« ['? ike to, go in for photography,” said my young 
friend Bob, “only it's so jolly expensi 

* You mean the cost of the apparatus ?” 

“Yos—you can't get a decent instrument for less 
than four or tive pounds.” 

“Decidedly not. But have you ever asked yourself 
whether it is absolutely necessary to have one of these 
instruments in order to procure beautiful pictures?" 

“Why,” said Bob, staring, “you must have a 
good lens to take’ a good photograph, mustn't 

ou?” 
yen Quite a fallacy, my dear lad; some of the most 
delightful pictures ‘you can conceive—pictures that 
have been awarded’ medals in photographic exhibi- 
tions, have been taken by lenees that cost only a few 
pence, And look at this landscape bere—good, is it 
not?” 

“I should think sald Bob admiringly. 

“Well, now, I'm going to surprise you: the camera 
that took this was one of Colman’s mustard boxes, 
and the lens was simply a small plo-ho!e in a piece of 
thin tin.” 

Bob was too astonished to utter a word. 

“So you see, my dear boy, it isn’t necessary to 
invest a small fortune in order to be in a position to 
take pictures.” 

“Tl make one of those cameras before I'm a week 
older,” afd Bobemphatically. “Please give me a hint 
or two.’ 

“With great pleasure. First of all, you must decide 
upon the size of t' picture, It will be more satis- 
factory if it is larger than a half-plate. You know 
that dry plates are sold of various standard sizes, 
called quarter-plate, hulf-plate, whole-plate, 10 x 8, 
and soon. Suppose you determine to adoptal0 x 8 
picture—a very satisfactory size. Then get or make 
a box measuring 10 in. x 8 in. x 8 in, internally. Of 
course, if it be a trifle larger, it won't matter ; but it 
will save you labour if you can obtain one of theso 
Proper dimensions,” 

“Can it be made of cardboard ?” 

“Certainly ; but it would have to be of stout build. 
It doesn't matter what the material is, so long as it is 
strong and light-tight. Well, we've got our box, we'll 
suppose, One side, against which the plate must lie, 
we call the back ; the side opposite is that in which 
uur substitute for a lens is to be fixed, and is therefore 
vermed the front of the camera. Now, what shall wo 
do to keep the plate fast against the back 7" 

“Why,” answered Bov, “we might glue o strip of 
wood close tu it on each side of the box tu form a sort 
of groove.” 

“Very good, that is just what we'll do—an easy 
groove, so that the plate can be readily inserted and 
removed. Then we must blacken the interior, and 
glue brown peper over any joint that might admit 
light. After this, we cau fasten on the lid, having 
first cut off a bit to leave an aperture at the back just 
above the grooves.” 

“Then a door is fixed there?” 

“Yes, ifyou feel yourself capable of doing so. The 
piece of wood cut off the lid may be utilised for the 
purpose. Of course, it must be absolutely light-proof, 
and you may secure this end by covering the joints 
with black velvet. But if you don't care for the 
bother, the door may be dispensed with, and a strip of 
opaque cloth substituted, which can be fastened with 
drawing-nins, or such-Kke. This sketch will show you 
an.” (Fig. 1.) 

“T think I can manage that,” said Bob. 
about the lens?” 

“Cut a hole, say, $ inch in diameter, in the middle 
of the front. Gct as hallow wooden pill-box about 1 
inch in diameter, bore a similar-sized hole in its 
bottom, and ylue over the aperture in the camera 
front—that is to say, the bottom of the pill-box to the 
camera front. Now, you must procure abit of very 
thin metal of some cort—ferrotype, brass, or tin—the 
top of a condensed-milk tin will suit well enough—and 
cut a disk just large enough to fit into the pill-box. If 
itis tin, destroy its brightness by putting ft ina clear 
fire for a minute or so. Then in its centre make a 
hole with a medium needle. The metal will be 
pushed out on the other side; file this off, and get a 
nice clean hole. Then glue the disk in the pill-bo: 
_ ewe isdone, This will give you an idea.’ 
(Fig. 2. 

“The lid of the pill-box is the cap of the lens, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes; and it should fit rather freely, so as not to 
shake the instrument when taking it off for an expo- 
sure.” 


“How 


“ And what about the length of ex] eo?" 

“Tt is long, of course—ten or fifteen minutes, or 
longer on @ well-lit landscape. Better to over-expose 
than under-exposure.” 

“A stand will be necessary, won't it,” said Bob. 

“No doubt, iu some cases. But in nine cases out of 
ten there is some object ot hand, which you can 
utilise as a tripod—a wall, a gate, a high bank, or such 
like. Even a tree or a fence nged not ba despised, for 
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you can tic the instrument to it firmly in the proper 
ition. You must exercise your ingenuity, you 
now.” 

“All right. But won't you tell me something about 
development? The box-room will make splendid 
dark-room, for it has only » bit of a window, aud I'll 
cover that with ruby fabric." 

“ Get a chemist to make up these two solutions : 


Pyrogallic acid 
Potassium bromide . 
Sodasulphite . 
Water to. 5 


Washing soda. 2. www 


mixed together 
thoroughly out and darkened over, remove, wash, and 
fix in fixing-bath, which is made by dissolving 1 Ib. of 
hypo. in 6U oz. of water. Let it remain in the fixing. 
bath till all the white at the back has disappeared, and 
longer. Then put in running water for an hour, and 
when perfectly dry you may proceed to print upon the 
sensitised paper. Place the negative in your printing - 
frame, and the paper upon it, sensitieed surface to fin, 
and expose to light till the picture is dark enough to 
please you. Then comes the toning operation. Sup- 
Posing you are using matt P.O.P. (dull printing-out 
paper), one of the best toning solutions is made by dis- 
solving 30 gr. of sulphocyanide of ammonium in 16 oz. 
of water, adding 2 gr. of gold. When the red has all 
disappeared from the print, wash well, and fix in the 
fixing-bath used for the negative, but weakened by the 
addition of the sume quantity of water. Wasb, dry, aud 
mount. 

“There you have the wholo process in a nutshell. 
Now, my dear Ind, go ahead, and let me see what pretty 
artistic productions you can turu out as a reward for 
this little chat of mine, which must have shown you 
that pictorial photography doesn't depend upon costly 
implements.” 

— r0}t300— 


THE “BOY'S OWN” COLLECTOR'S 
CORNER. 


NEW SERIES.—PART VI. 


OINS : SOME OP THE EMBLEMS ON SEVENTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY TOKENS.—Among the various traders’ token 

that were struck during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century are to be found many curious emblems on 
their different reverses. Our readers will remember that 
alarge portion of the coins issued during that period by 
the various tradesmen bore either the arms of the 
different incorporated trade companies to which they 
belonged, or emblems of their respective crafts. The 
list of different companies and their arms would be far 
too long to give in these columns, but as an instance of 
the character of these devices, we may mention thearms 
of the apothecaries, on the shicld of which is found 
‘Apollo holding a bow and arrow, supplanting a eerpent : 
or sometimes their crest is used, which is a rhinocerus. 
The saddlers’ shield exhibits a chevron between three 
saddles, These, and most of the others, are distinctly 
emblematical of their several crafts; but it was not 
always eo. ‘The drapers, for instance, show three triple 
crowns, and the weavers three leopards’ faces. 

On tokens struck for use in the different provincial 
towns aud cities, of course, the arms of the town with 
its supporters must be looked for. On some, a variety 
of merchants’, or bale marks will be seen, some of which 
are indicative of the locality, such as the Staffordshire 
knot; while others were marks which had become 
familiar emblems on certain clasees of merchandise. 
Our readers must remember that in the seventeenth 
century there were no Board schools, and for the 
poorer classes to be able to read and write was a rare 
exception to the general rule. Hence the advantage to 
the populace of using @ well-known mark on traders’ 
tokens, This brings us to the question of shop signs, 
to much used in those days, and for a similur reason so 
necessary. The well-known sign of an old tradesman, 
repeated as the leading emblem on his coins, caused 
these to be identified at once, and the possessor of them 
would have little difficulty in recognising where to 
exchange them. Among these eymbols are found 
hammers, axes, guns frying-pans, knives. ploughs, bi 
etc. The different tuveru-keepers of the day 
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tokens too ; indeed, these were very numerous, and on 
them maybe seen well-known hotel signs, such as 
Crown, King’s Arms, Royal Oak,eto. Others are found 
of a less familiar character, and pertaining toold-world 
customs and traditions long since forgotten, such as St. 
Hngh’s Bones, Friar Tuck, the Cock and Bottle, Jack 
of Newbury, ete. 
B8raMp-COLLEC TING : CHATS WITH YOUNG COLLEC- 
tors. How To Beeinx.—The collection of postage- 
stamps has daring the past few yeurs grown to 
such an extent that, instead of being but a hobby 
for boys, it has become a science, and a study for nen 
of learning and position, Among the philatelic 
fraternity are found collectors of all grades, rich und 
poor—yes, even from the heir to the throne to the smull 
boys in the Board school. How to bewin is sometimes 
a puzzle, and especially when the funds are low. Al- 
though an enormous’ price is pail by the wealthy 
collector for a rare and Valuable specimen, it must also 
be remembered that a thousand stamps or more may be 
purchased for a silver sixpence. We certainly advocate 
specialising ; but for the moment we will let that pass, 
and suggest the purchase of one of these cheap lots for 
a beginning. Out of them, possibly a score or more of 


Noticz To OonTRiputors.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 86 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender. cleurly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying lell-r THE TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspondregarding them, or hold himself in any teay 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though ecery care is taken, The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is s0 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for acerpted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitling their MSS. 


A.B. C. (Forest Gate).—Thanks ; but we do not invite 
IMSS, by amateurs. 


ScHooLBor.—See our articles on Pyrography or Poker- 
work in the sixteenth volume. my 


Grres Lrar.—Riding a bicycle on wet sand will not 
injure the tyres, but it will cause a good deal of grit to 
get into the working parts of the machine. 

G. Eatow.—The whole of the coins of which you send 
such a long list are worth about double their face 
value. 


MoossHInE.—It is a Civil Service appointment, of which 
ed will find the particulars in the Civil Service 
aides, or you can get them by direct application. 
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really good specimens may be selected, and these will 
form the nucleus of what may grow in time to be a 
large and valuable collection. The remainder will do 
for exchange purposes ; boys love to barter, and will 
readily find a companion who will assist them in this 
way. One very important matter to remember at the 
outset is that a torn or defaced stamp is practically 
valueless, and even as a picture or photograph would 
be completely spoiled by a piece being torn from the 
corner, so a stamp so mutilated should not be admitted 
into the collection. There may be exceptions to this 
rule, und slightly damaged specimens of what would 
otherwise be very costly ure occasionally placed in the 
album. We aro, however, now only referring to common 
stamps, ‘Unused xenuine stanips aro generally worth 
more than postally used ones, but even to this rule 
there are many exceptions. The young collector must 
remember that some stamps have been available both 
for postage and fiscal purposes, and this often materi- 
ally alters their market value. We giveas onc instance 
the laryve rectangular receipt stamps, which some of us 
remember using some twenty-five or more years ago. 
These (except oue or two raro instances) ure worth 
Little used tiscally ; but used postally they arc valuable, 


BELAYING Pix.—We once gave three different dia- 
grams in three different weeks, showing a zhip's 
rigging and spars and sails, but that was a long time 
ago. We havo also had two or three page plates of 
rigs, Almost any-book on seamanship will give you 
square-rig, but for fore-and-xft you want some such 
Yook as “The Corinthian Yachtsman.” Write to 
Wilson, 156 Minories, &c., for his catalogue. 


W. Burtox.—When on a similar trip, some years 
ago, we found Baddeley & Ward's “ South Devon and 
South Cornwall” of great use. It is one of the 
“Thorough Guides” series. You could get it at 
Cornish’s in New Street. 


H.C. Hopg.— Practical handboeks on Netting, Knitting, 
and all that sort of thing, are published by Weldon, 
Sonthampton Street, Strand, corner of Maiden Lane. 

Bt H.—The articles on making a Model Fire Engine 

* were in the eleventh volume, and have long been out 
of print. 

TEsTUDO.—1. Two good books on boat-sailing are 
published by Gill, 170 Strand. One is G. O. Davies’ 
“ Boat-sailing,” the other is Frank Cowper's “ Yacht- 
ing Cruises.” 9, Their requirements are much the 
same as those of land tortoises. 

L, Bessett.—The full particulars regarding the North- 
West Police can be had from the High Commissioner 
for Canads, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

A. G. S.—The monthly parts of our Indoor Games” are 
always kere in print. They cost 6d. each, and can be 
obtained through any bool ler, or direct from the 
publishers, 56 Paternoster Row, for ld. extra for 


A. F. I. Picxrorp.—There are portraits of modern 
rail engines in the “Locomotive Album,” of 
which at present two fd. parts are published, which 
you Will see on the railway bookstalls. 


ComMoN Fossits: STam Fisu ap SEs URCHI6.— 
Among common fossils, possibly this class will be the 
most familiar to our boy readers. During the summer 
holidays a large number of our “boys” will have seen 
the remains of star fish lying upon the sea shore; pos- 
sibly some live specimens too may have been met with. 
The cast-off shells of the common sea urehin are plenti- 
fully spread upon some of our coasts. This group of 
animals have retained to very large extent their 
ancient form, nnd some of these fossils met with in the 
oldest formations are almost identical with tbose 
floating ubont in our modern seas, Star fishes and sea 
urebins in fossil form abound in the chalk formations, 
and from the shalk. pits of our southern and western 
counties many beautiful specimens can be sccured. A 
quantity of fossil star fish are obtained from the mud- 
stone of the lower Ludlow rocks, Westmoreland is alxo 
u good county, and also different parts of South Wales. 
Of the sea-urchin character are the Ananchytes cr 
“fairy loaves.” In Norfolk and Suffolk these are 
common, in the form of natural flint casts. They are 
also very plentiful in the chalk formation, and an 
immen-e quantity are procured from Warmibster, on 
the borders of lisbury Plain, 
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A Montuty Reaver.—The Quarterly Navy List costs 
3s, It is published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, the 
Queen's printers. It can be obtained to order of any 
bookseller, and it can be scen for nothing in every 
Free Library. 


Fancrer.—Write to him again, and say you are sorry 
‘you cannot understand his handwriting. 


P. BraTTIK.—A good pair-oared skiff, properly fittei 
with cushions, etc., costs about forty guineas; a 
racing pair-oar costs about half that. 

G. F. M—No; that would be an advertisement, and 
we do not insert advertisements in the body of the 
paper. 

X. Y. Z. (Queensland).—Thanks, we shall be very glial 
to receive skins and heads of any animals you hav: 
shot. 


J.P. (Canada).—We fear there would be no chance fur 
such @ story. Stories of the kind require a great 
deal of practised skill in the telling to make them 
acceptable to editors of any magazines of high 
standing. 


J.J. McD. (8. India).—Thanke for verses, but they are 
scarcely up to our standard for publication. 


J. Witre.— You will want the quickest brand of Iford 

plates, and will have to expose for some hours; 
except for this the procedure is precisely the same as 
by daylight. Of course the picture will 
need more than the ordinary amount of accelerator, 
and, in fact, you have to reckon with a plate that has 
received barely the usual amount of exposure. With 
this reservation you will find it pretty casy to get 
good results. 


A Tes YEAR READER.—For a beginner a good book is 
Buckmaster’s “Elementary Electricity.” It costs 
1s, 6d. 3 you can get it through any’ bookseller. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 


A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Jonn Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. etc. 
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** For a moment the two parties stood gazing at each other.” 
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CHAPTER VIII.—A GRIM FRATERNITY. 


anites! The word fell like a bomb- 
shell among the little group of 
rescued. Danites! word of terror to 
man, woman, and child, for a radius of 
tive hundred miles around the Rockies. 
Not one amopg them who had not 
shuddered at the fireside over some grim 
story of the “ Destroying Angels.” Now 
it was the legend of an apostate Mormon 
found stark and gory after he had placed 
a thousand miles between himself and 
Utah; now of a lonely farmhouse in 
Missouri or Illinois burnt to the ground, 
with the doors nailed up on the unhappy 
inmates; nothing to account for it save 
that men remembered the owner had 
been prominent in the Mormon persecu- 
tions years before. 

Or perhaps a small band of emigrants— 
families moving across the plains with 
all their household goods, in search of a 
new home—would be found butchered, 
down to the very dogs; and men whis- 
pered that they had chosen a location too 
near Deseret to suit the saints. 

That many of the crimes laid to tho 
charge of this ruthless cqnfederacy were 
the work of Indian war parties or of 
private vengeance and cupidity is prob- 
able; but, after making every allowance 
for this, it is certain that no body of men 
ever terrorised a civilised land in so 
remorseless a fashion as did the police of 
the Mormon Church. Reading in cold 
blood of the doings of this terrible band, 
one has to consider the circumstances 
under which it was formed to assure 
himself that its members were men and 
not fiends. 

He must remember how the Mormons, 
who, in spite of their crack-brained 
credulity, were, in the main, peaceable, 
hardworking, and honest citizens, had 
been driven out of Missouri by fire and 
knife. How, 1n their new settlement at 
Nanvoo in Illinois, the same treatment 
had been meted out tothem. Of the long 
series of murders, culminating in that of 
the Impostor, whom his followers, for the 
most part, doubtless honestly, believed to 
be a prophet of God, all done with the 
almost openly avowed intention of driving 
the Mormons away, so that the farms 
which they had by their industry re- 
claimed from the waste might become 
the spoil of loafers. Religious fanaticism, 
though used as a stalking-horse, had in 
reality little to do with the expulsion of 
the saints from Illinois. however large a 
share it had in their Missouri troubles. 
Then, too, must be remembered the long 
heartbreaking journey across the arid 
plains in search of a home beyond the 
reach of persecution; with its camps in 
fever-haunted valleys, where men saw 
their loved ones rotting before their very 
eyes without power to save them. 

It was from those who had been taught 
in such a school, solitary men who had 
seen their families butchered, directly or 
indirectly, by man’s inhumanity, that 
some astute leaders of the Latter-day 
Saints formed the nucleus of this force. 

It may be doubted whether even their 
callous minds had any idea into what 
it would grow. ‘The first thought was 
simply a sort of police to “Guard the 
interest of the Ohurch,” end perhaps to 
punish particularly glaring instances of 
ageression. é 

Snt composed of men hardened in such 
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a fire it is little wonder that its deeds 
grew ever grimmer and more bloody, till 
from defence it passed to the most high- 
handed aggression. 

Soon, too, its ranks began to be aug- 
mented by all the floating rascality, the 
scum which gathers on every body of 
men, and more especially on new commu- 
nities where the idle and adventurous are 
sure to form more than the normal pro- 
portion. 

These latter, especially, were tacitly 
encouraged by the leaders of the Mor- 
mons, as being the more useful instru- 
ments, for a zealot has a conscience, how- 
ever warped it may be; and @ conscience 
of any sort is an inconvenient thing in x 
tool. Such were the men whose fear lay, 
for two decades, on half the American 
continent, heavy as the shadow of the 
Roman name lay on the world two thou- 
sand years ago. 

The leader of the Danites was aswarthy, 
heavy-jawed man of middle size, whose 
sinewy form and tanned skin gave evi- 
dence of active habits and a life spent in 
the open air. To the resolution implied 
by the lower part of his face, a pair of 
small ferret eyes added an appearance of 
cunning and suspicion. A sloping fore- 
head and a nose of the broken aquiline 
description completed a face whose 
sinister expression stamped itself on the 
least observant stranger's mind; and 
well it might, for Ebenezer Wright was 
the leader of the Danite band, and a man 
in every way worthy of his terrible pre- 
eminence. Brave, resolute, and unscru- 
pulous, nothing but the lack of intellect 

ad kept him from rising to the highest 
rank in the Mormon community. 

But under the guidance of subtler 
brains than his own, that lack was well 
compensated for by a sort of foxy astutc- 
ness which made him rarely fail in 
carrying out a deed of darkness, although 
he inight not have the ability to plan it. 

For a moment the two parties sfood 
gazing at each other. the effusive spirit in 
which the rescued men would naturally 
have greeted their preservers having been 
utterly quelled by the terrible name. The 
Mormon leader, whose keen eyes had 
been all the while roving from side to 
side, taking in every detail of the scene, 
was the first to break the silence. 

“Well, strangers, you seem to have got 
yourselves into pretty considerable of a 
tight fix. Who are you, and what brought 
you here? If you came for the fun of 


the thing, you look as if you had missed 
the laugh,” he added, the grim pleasantry 
raising a brutal guflaw among his fol 
lowers. 

“ We're not here for fun or frolic either,” 


answered Dave hotly, stung by the heart- 


Here one of the horsemen pushed for- 
ward: “Isn't your name Dave Butler? 
and didn’t you live in Missouri some 
eight years back ?"’ 

“ Yes,” answered Dave; “and you are 
Jed Whittaker, of Callados County!” 
The Mormon grinned in a rather less 
forbidding manner, and drew up beside 
his chief, with whom he conversed for 
some moments in a low tone. 

* Well, friends,” said the latter at the 
conclusion of their conversation, address- 
ing the little band in a more friendly 
manner than he had hitherto shown, his 
suspicions as to their belonging to a band 
of emigrants having been set at rest— 
“as you certainly seem to have some 
excuse for being here, and as Jed speaks 
well for one of you, at any rate, you'd 
better come to the camp with us for the 
night. Though I tell you plain,” he 
added, “we don’t care about seeing 
Gentile faces on these prairies.” 

Dave, as may be expected, thanked 
him warmly, but stipulated for first givine 
decent burial to their unfortunate friends. 
This the Mormon assented to coldly, but 
without offering any assistance, and pre- 
sently rode off with the bulk of_ his 
followers, who had now been swelled, by 
men returning from the pursuit, to about 
fifty, leaving some half a score to show 
the guests the way, more as guards than 
guides, 

These lounged round while the little 
weary band toiled laboriously to scrape 
the earth away with their knives to a 
sufficient depth to give some hope of the 
bodies escaping the prowling wolves who 
would certainly visit the spot to prey on 
the dead horses. 

When the sad work was nearly finished, 
Dave proposed to Harry that he should 
run back to the grove, by this time burnt 
into a dead glow, and see if perchance the 
body of the man who had been shot as 
they left it had fallen far enough from 
the fire to escapo being burnt. 

Now, in picking the place for their stand, 
Dave had followed the wind, so as to get 
the shelter of the smoke as much as 
possible, and had come at a tangent to 
the wood instead of straight out. The 
consequence was that the place where the 
poor fellow fell, being round a projecting 
spur of the copse, was not visible from the 


barricade. : 
(To be continued.) 
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lessness no less of the tone than 
the words. “ We are peaceable ; 
citizens, whose property and | 

| 


children have been carried off 
by the Indians, and we've fol- 
lowed in hopes of rescuing, but | 
got ringed here instead. And | 


I guess,” he added, in a softer 
tone, “ that if you 
hadn’t happened 
along, our hair 
would have bin 
off fore nightfall.” 

“Where are you 
from?” 

“ Mayville 
Arkansas ?”’ 


in 


Defending the Standard 


NIC REVEL: OR, 


i A™3 you a bit hard on me, Master 
Nic?” said Pete, busy at his task 
in the plantation of hoeing the weeds, 
which seemed to take root again directly 
they were chopped up, and begin to grow. 
He did not look up, but spoke with his 
head bent over his work, conscious as he 
was that they were keenly watched. 

“T have said nothing harsh to you,” 
said Nic coldly. 

“No, sir; but I thought that when you 
got a bit better, seeing as we’re both in 
the zame trouble, working together like 
them niggers, you might ha’ got a bit 
more friendly.” 

“ Friendly!” said Nic bitterly. 

“T don't mean reg’lar friendly, but 
ready to say a word to aman now and 
then, seeing how he wants to help you.” 

“You can’t help me,” said Nic sadly. 
“T seem to be tied down to this weary 
life for always, and for no fault of mine— 
no fault of mine.” S 

“ And it’s no fault o’ mine, Master Nic. 
You don’t believe it, but I couldn't help 
coming that night; and I did try all I 
could to keep Humpy Dee from hurtin’ 

ou.” 
“Don’t talk about it, please.” 

“No, zur, I won't; but you're hot and 
tired. You haven't got your strength up 
yet, thongh you are a zight better. Wish 
I could do all the work for you. Here, I 
know.” 

They were hoeing a couple of rows of 
corn, and Pete was some feet ahead of his 
companion, who looked at him wonder- 
ingly, as after a quick glance round, he 
stepped across and back to where Nic was 
toiling. 

“ Quick,” he said, “ you get on to my 
row, and keep moving your hoe and rest- 
ing till I get up.” 

“ But—” began Nic. 

* Quick,” growled Pete fiercely, and he 
gave the lagger a sharp thrust with his 
elbow. ““If they zee us talking and 
moving, old Saunders’ll come across.”’ 

That meant a fierce bullying, as Nic 
knew, and he hesitated no longer, but 
stepped into Pete’s row. 

“TJ don’t like thie; it is too full of 
deceit,” said Nic. ‘You will be blamed 
for not doing more work.” 

“Nay, I shan’t,” replied Pete, “ because 
T shall work harder. We're a-going todo 
it this way; they won’t notice it, and if I 
keep pulling you up a bit level with me 
it'll make your work easier.” 

“ But I have no right to let you.” 

“*Taren’t nought to do wi’ you; it’s for 
the sake of the old country. When you 
get stronger and more used to the hoeing 

ow’ll do more than I can, p’raps, and 
hel me.” 

For the prisoners had been compelled 
to settle down at the plantation; and 
men who had never been used to regular 
hard toil, but bad lived by fishing and 
salmon spearing, and any odd task which 
offered, now slaved away among the sugar 
canes or the Indian corn, the rice cultiva- 
tion being allotted to the blacks. 
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A WHITE SLAVE’S 
ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Masvitte Fess, 
Author of “ Ydolt Gwyn." * The Silcer Calton,” ete. +10, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—PETE'S DITTO. 


The settler had kept his word as to the 
behaviour to his white servants, treating 
them with what he considered stern 
justice; but every effort Nic had made 
to obtain a hearing failed, the last pro- 
ducing threats which roused the young 
man’s pride, and determined him to fight 
out the cruel battle as fate seemed to 
have ordained. 

Three months had passed since the 
boat reached the place that night, and 
there had been little to chronicle, for the 
prisoners’ life had been most monotonous, 
embraced as it was in rising early, toiling 
in the plantation in the hot sunshine all 
the day, with the regular halts for meals, 
and the barn-like shed at night, with the 
men’s roughly made bunks, a blanket, 
and a bag of husks ot Indian corn. 

The life suited Nic, though, for after 
the first fortnight he rapidly began to 
gain strength, and soon after lo was sent 
out with the rest of the men. 

There had been no open trouble; the 
prisoners shared tho same building, and 
their meals were served out to them 
together ; but there was a complete divi- 
sion between them which was kept up 
whenever possible, and one day out in 
the field Pete began about it to Nic, who 
took no heed of either party. 

“Zee Humpy Dee look at me, Master 
Nie 2?" said Pete. 

+ Yes.” 

“Know why, don’t you?” 

*No.” 

“You do: I telled you. He zays, as 
you heered, that I set the snilors on ’em 
to get ’em brought out here.” 

Nic said nothing. 

“He means to kill me one o’ these 
days. He'll hit me on the head, or pitch 
me into the river, or zomething; and 
the others won’t interfere.” 

Nic looked up at the speaker quickly. 

“Comes hard on me,’’ continued Pete. 
“T never done nothing, and they keeps 
me off, and don’t speak ; and you don't, 
Master Nic, zo I zeem all alone like. It 
makes me feel zumetimes ag if I must 
make mates o’ the blacks, but I s’pose 
they wouldn't care for me. Wish I’d got 
drowned.” 

Nic raised his head to look in the man's 
face ; but the old trouble rankled in his 
breast. His heart would not go out to 
him, fellow-sufferers though they were. 

It was so several times over, Pete 
trying hard to show what goodwill he 
could under their painful circumstances ; 
but it was not until that day out in the 
corn rows when Pete helped him with 
his work at a tithe when the heat was 
trying his barely recovered strength, that 
Nic felt that perhaps there was some 
truth in the man’s story. At any rate, 
he was showing himself repentant if 
guilty, and the prisoner recalled how 
Pete had nursed him and without deubt 
had saved his life. - 

Pete went on hoeing till he had worked 
level with Nic, and then he worked 
harder to get as far ahead as he could, 
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before slipping back to his own row, for 
Nic to return to his with once more a 
good start, and a feeling of gratitude for 
his companion’s kindness which scitened 
his voice next time he spoke, and de- 
lighted Pete, who began talking at once. 

“Know where they keep the boat, 
Master Nic?” he said, as they worked 
away. 

“No. Do you?” 

* A few hours earlier Nic would have 
said No, and nothing more. 

“Think I do,” said Pete, brightening 
up. “I mean to get it out of the niggers 
somehow. We never see it go after 
they've been out in it. They tie it up 
at night, and next morning it’s always 
gone.” 

“Yes,” 
that.” 

“It's that Zampson and old Xerxes 
who take it away somewhere in the 
night, and walk or zwim back.” 

“Very likely, Pete.” 

“Yes, Master Nic; that’s it, but keep 
on hoeing. I've laid awake nights 
thinking about it, for we must have that 
boat. I don’t mean Humpy Dee and his 
lot when I zay ‘we,’ because you will go off 
wi’ me if I see a chance ?” 

“J—I think not, Pete.” 

“ Master Nic!" 

“Well, yes, then; I will.” 

“Hah, my lad; you zecm to ha’ put 
life intoa man. There's zummat to live 
for now. I’ve thought and thought till 
I've felt sick, but that’s the on’y way. I 
could risk running for it; but there's the 
dogs—the dogs—Pst! look out!” 

The warning was needed, for there 
were steps coming in their direction, and 
directly after the overseer strode up. 

“T thought so,” he said; “ I’ve had my 
eye on you—you scoundrel! Every now 
and then your hoe has stopped, and I 
could tell from your manner that you 
were talking, and wasting your time. 
Hero are you a good six feet behind this 
weak young fellow. Get on, and catch 
up to him.” 

Nic felt stunned, and he turned to 
speak and exculpate his fellow slave, but 
there was such an agonised, imploring 
look in Pete’s eyes that he was silent, and 
felt compelled to joi in the little decep- 
tion. 

“Yes,” said the overseer, “a good six 
feet behind you, my lad, when it ought to 
be the other way on. Get on, you, sir, 
get on.” 

“ Yes, zur; zoon pull up, zur.” 

“Zur and zoon!” cried the overseer. 
“Bah! what a savage burr you have.” 

He went on, followed by one of the two 
dogs which accompanied him, the other 
hanging back to look up at Nic with its 
tail wagging slowly, till its absence was 
noticed and a shrill whistle rang out, 
which fetched it along with a rush, doubt- 
less caused by recollections of the whip. 

“Oh, Pete!’ whispered Nic reproach- 
fally. 

“Tt’sall right, lad,” said the man. 


said Nic; “I have noticed 
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laughing merrily. “ What a game it was! 
I didn’t mind a bit.” 

“T did.” 

“Then don’t, Master Nic, zur. I can’t 
have you wear yourself out. We've got 
to ‘scape, my lad, and the boat’s the 
thing; ut if you could get t’other two 
dogs as friendly as that one we'd make 
for the woods. But anyhow you've got 
to grow as strong as me; we can't do 
nothing without. Master Nic——" 

“Yes.” 

“Tf it was the last words I'd got to zay, 
I did fight for you that night, and it 
warn't my fault you was took.” 

“T begin to believe it now, Pete,” was 
the reply. 

“Do, zur; do try hard. I aren’t a 
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bragger, Master Nic, but it’s just truth 
what I zay. I want to get you back 
again to the old country, and I can’t 
think o’ nought else night or day. If I 
can get you off, and come with you, o’ 
course I should like; but if I can't, and I 
can get you off—there, I’ll lie down and 
die to do it, lad. But look here, we must 
only trust ourselves. If the other lot, 
who are making some plan of their own, 
knew it, they'd tell upon uz and spoil 
uz. Master Nic, can’t you believe in 
me?” 

Nic was silent for a few moments as he 
turned to look in the man’s eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, at last; “I do believe 
in you.” 

© And you'll trust me, zur?” 

(To be continued.) 


Again there was a momentary hesita- 
tion before Nic answered “ Yes.” 

“Hoe, Master Nic, hoe,’ whispered 
Pete excitedly ; “he’s been watching uz, 
and he’s sent the dogs at uz for not being 
at work.” 

As proof thereof the two fierce-looking 
brutes came rushing down one of the 
rows, open-mouthed, and Pete raised his 
hoe as if to strike. 

“Me first, Master Nic,” panted Pete. 
“Taren’t afeared. Let him do what he 
likes after; I'll kill one or both on ‘em 
before they shall touch you.” 

At that moment there was a savage 
growling from the dogs not thirty yards 
away, and they came rushing at the poor 
fellows as hard as they could tear. 
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SIMON HART: 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “Captain Antifer,” * Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—SIMON HART'S NARRATIVE.—TWO DAYS AT BEA. 


pri circumstances require it—I 
shall tell Count d’Artigas that my name 


is Simon Hart. Of course, I may not receive 


of the Ebba has carried off the French 
inventor, it is with the object of appropriating 
his discovery, of becoming the sole possessor 


Count d’Artigas on his Quarter-deck. 


more attention than as Gaydon, the keeper. 
But this idea needs reficction, Iam always 
possessed by the thought that, as the owner 


of the Roch Fulgurator, for which neither the 
old nor the new world would give the excessive, 
the ridiculous price demanded. Well! if 


Thomas Roch should betray himself, is it not 
better I should be with him, that I should 
keep my post, and perform the duties neces- 
sitated by his state? Yes, I must secure the 
ibility of seeing everything, of hearing 
thing, and—who knows !—of learning 
vhat I failed to learn at Healthful House. 

For the present, where is the Ebba going? 
That is the first question. 

Who is Count d’Artigas? 
second question. 

The first will doubtless be answered in a 
few days, considering the rapidity with which 
this mysterious yacht advances, under the 
action of a propeller whose working I intend 
to discover. 

As for the second question, it is less certain 
that I shall ever elucidate it. 

In my opinion, this mysterious personage 
must have a special reason for concealment, 
and I am afraid I shall get no hint of his 
nationality. . Although the Count speaks 
English fluently—I had been able to assure 
myself of that on his visit to Pavilion 17—he 
does so with a rough, vibrating accent not to 
be found among northern peoples. It reminds 
me of nothing I have heard in the course of 
my travels in both hemispheres—except, 
perhaps, that hardness characteristic of the 
idioms of the Malay speech ; indeed, with his 
dark colour, olive bordering on copper, his 
crisp hair, black as ebony, the glance of his 
deep-set eyes, that shoots like a dart from 
motionless pupils, his tall figure, the square- 
ness of his shoulders, his remarkable museu- 
lar development, denoting great physical 
strength, it is not impossible that he may 
belong to one of the races of the Far 
East. 

In my opinion d’Artigas is an assumed 
name; and so must be this title of Count. 
The schooner bears a Norwegian name, but he 
certainly is not of Scandinavian descent. He 
has nothing in common with Northern 
Europeuns—neither their calm physiognomy, 
nor their fair hair, nor the mild expression 
of their pale blue eyes. 

Still, whoever he is, this man has carried 
off Thomas Roch—and me—and he must 
have some evil design. 

Now, is he acting for a foreign Power or in 
his own interest? Does he only deste to 
profit by the invention? That is a third 
question which I cannot yet answer. Bv 
watching closely and listening attentively, I 


That is the 


may resolve it before I am able to escape ; 
that is, if escape be possible. 

The Ebba continues to progress in the 
same unaccountable way. I am free to move 
backwards and forwards on the main deck, 
but I am never allowed to approach the fore 
part of the ship. 

In fact, once or twice I wanted to reach 
the step of the bowsprit, where, by leaning 
forward, I might have seen the stem of the 
schooner cleave the water. But, evidently in 
consequence of orders already given, the 
sailors of the watch opposed my passage, and 
one of them said sougtly in English— 

“Back! back! You hinder the ma- 
chine!” 

What machine? There is none. Did 
they know I wanted to find out what kind of 
propeller the schooner had? Captain Spade, 
who was a witness of this scene, must surely 
guess that I want to discover his method of 
navigation. 

Even a hospital attendant could not help 
being much astonished that a ship without 
sails or screw should go at such a rate. 
However, for some reason or other the fore 
part of the deck was forbidden me. 

Towards ten o’clock the wind rose—a 
favourable breeze from the north-west—and 
the captain gave his instructions to the boat- 
swain Effrondat. 

Then the latter, with the whistle to his 
lips, made the crew haul up the spanker, the 
foresail, and the jibs. 

This could not have been done with greater 
smartness and discipline on board a man-of- 


war. 

The Ebba perceptibly increased her speed. 
Still the motor had not ceased to work, for 
the sails were not as full as they would have 
been were the schooner driven by them alone. 

The sky was clear, the faint clouds rising 
in the west melted away as they reached the 
zenith, and the sea shone in the sunlight. 

My chief concern is to ascertain as nearly 
as possible the course we are taking. I have 
travelled enough by sea to be able to calculate 
the speed of a vessel, and I estimate that the 
Ebba's rate must be between ten and eleven 
miles. As to her steering direction, it is 
always the same, and it is easy to ascertain 
it by looking at the binnacle, which stands 
before the man at the helm. If Gaydon, the 
keeper, is forbidden the fore part of the H'bba, 
he is not banished the aft. Often I have been 
able to glance at the compass, and its needle 
invariably points to the east, or to be more 
exact, east-south-east. We are, then, cross- 
ing that portion of the Atlantic which is 
bounded on the west by the coast of the 
United States. 

I have been racking my memory to recall 
what islands or groups lie in this direction 
between us and the continent of Europe. 

North Carolina, which the schooner left 
forty-eight hours ago, is crossed by the 
thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, and that pro- 
longed towards the east should, if I am not 
mistaken, cross the African coast somewhere 
near Morocco. But on its passage lies the 
Azores, about three thousand miles from 
America. Does the Kbba intend to make for 
this archipelago? is its destination one of the 
islands which form the insular posseMsions 
of Portugal? I cannot admit that hypo- 
thesis. 

Besides, nearer than the Azores, on the line 
of the thirty-fifth parallel, at a distance of 
twelve hundred kilometers only, the Bermudas 
are situated. They belong to England, and it 
seems to me less improbable that if the Count 
is in the pay of a European Power, that 
Power should be the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Of course there 
is always the possibility that this mysterious 
individual is acting in his own interests only. 

Several times during the day the Count 
came and stood in the stern. From thence 
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he closely examined the different points of 
the horizon. When a sail or smoke ap- 
peared in the distance, he watched it for a 
long time through a powerful sea glass. I 
may add that he did not even deign to notice 
my presence on the deck. From time to time 
Captain Spade joined him, and they ex- 
changed some words in a language I neither 
understood nor recognised. 

It is with Serki, the engineer, who seems 
to be in his confidence, that the owner of the 
Ebba converses most readily. He is rather 
loquacious, less repellent, less reserved, than 
his companions on board. How does Serki 
come to be on the schooner? Is heaspecial 
friend of Count d’Artigas? Does he travel 
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about with him, sharing the enviable exist- 
ence of a rich yachtsman? Serké, too, is 
the only one who manifests, if not a little 
sympathy, at least a faint interest in me. 

As for the inventor, { did not see him all 
the morning, and he must be in his cabin, 
still suffering from yesterday’s paroxysm. 

Iwas certain of this when, towards three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the Count, as he was 
about to go down below, signed to me to ap- 
proach him. 4 

I did not know what he wanted, but I knew 
what I was going to say to him. 

“Do those paroxysms which M. Roch suf- 
fers from last long ?” he asked. 

“Sometimes forty-eight hours,’ I an- 
swered, 


“What has to be done?” 

“Nothing, but to leave him quiet until he 
sleeps. After a night’s rest, the attack is over, 
and then he falls into his usual calleus 
state.” 

“Well, Keeper Gaydon, you will continue 
your attendance on him as at Healthful 
House, if necessary.” 

“ My attendance?” 

“Yes—on board the schooner—until we 
have landed.” 

“Where?” 

“* Where we shall be to-morrow afternoon,” 
Count d’Artigas contented himself with say- 
ing. 

To-morrow, I thought; then he is not 


making for the coast of Africa, nor even for 
the Azores! But there still remained the 
Bermudas. 

The Count had put his foot on the first 
step of the companion, when I challenged 
him in turn. 

“ Sir, I wish to know—I have the right to 
know—where I am going—and——” 

“Here, Keeper Gaydon, you have no rights, 
and your only duty is to speak when you 
are spoken to.” 

“T protest.” : c 

“Protest, then!” replied the imperious 
and haughty individual, and he threw mean 
evil look. 

As he descended the companion, I found 
myself in the presence of Serki 
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“If I were in your place, Keeper Gaydon, 
T would resign myself,” he said, smiling. 
“When a man is caught in a trap——” 

‘He may ery out, I suppose.” 

“What is the use ?—when no one is within 
hearing.” 

“They will hcay by-and-by, sir!” 

“ By-and-by means waiting. However, 
cry out as much as you please!” 

With this sarcastic advice, the engineer left 
me to my reflections. 

At four o’clock a large vessel was sighted 
six miles to the eastward, on a contrary tack 
to ours. Her speed was rapid, and it in- 
creased as we watched her. Great swirls of 
black smoke rushed from her two chimneys. 
The vessel was:a man-of-war, for a narrow 
pennant flew from the masthead, and even 
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same time the sheets were slackened slowly 
by the crew. 

Evidently an order of some kind had been 
transmitted to the engine-man of the 
machine which gives the schooner the in- 
explicable impetus, under the action of some 
kind of motor whose principle still escapes 
me. 

The result of this manceuvre was that the 
Ebba bore off obliquely from the cruiser, 
whose course had not been changed. Why 
should a man-of-war have sought to turn a 
pleasure yacat, which could excite no sus- 
picion, from its co:rse ? 

But the Hlva behaved in quite a different 
fashion when about six o'clock at night a 
second ship appeared on tho port side. 
This time, instead of avciding it, Captain 


although no flag waved from the gaff, I 
thought I recognised an American cruiser. 

I wondered whether the Ebba would make 
the usual salute when the big ship crossed 
her course. 

She did not, and at that moment the 
schooner began to draw off, with the evident 
intention of getting away. 

These manners did not astonish me on the 
part of so suspicious a yacht; but what I 
did observe with the greatest surprise was the 
behaviour of Captain Spade. 

After going to the bows near the windiass, 
he stopped before a little signalling ap- 
paratus similar to those used for conveying 
orders to the engine-room of a steamer. 
Immediately on his pressing one of the 
buttons of this apparatus, the Ebba fetched 
Q point towards the seuth-east, and at the 
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Spade sent another order by means of 
the apparatus, and we turned again to the 
east—which would bring us into the vicinity 
of the vessel. 

An hour later the two ships were abreast 
of each other at a distance of three or four 
iniles. 

The wind had then fallen. The ship, 
which was a three-masted merchant vessel, 
was engaged in furling her topsails. It was 
useless to expect a breeze before morning, 
and on the morrow the three-master would 
necessarily be in the same place. The Ebba. 
worked by her mysterious propeller, con- 
tinued to approach the stranger. 

When night began to fall the two vessels 
were not more than a mile and a half 
apart. 

Our captain then came to where I was 


standing, and without any ceremony ordered 
me to go to my cabin. 

I could only obey. However, before leav- 
ing the deck, I observed that the boatswain 
had not ordered the position lights to be 
shown, though the three-master was already 
showing hers—a green light on the port, a 
red light on the starboard side. 

I had no doubt the yacht intended to slip 
past the stranger unperceived. Her speed 
had been lessened, but her course was not 
altered. I calculated that the Ebba had 
made two hundred miles to the eastward 
since the night before. I entered my cabin 
with a vague feeling of apprehension. My 
supper was on the tavle, but I was uneasy, I 
knew not why, and scarcely touched it. I 
went to bed, and waited for the sleep that 
would not come. 

This state of disquiet lasted for two hours. 
The silence was broken only by the quivering 
of the schooner, the murmur of the water as 
it lapped agninst the hull, and the slight 
motion as we passed over the surface of that 
peaceful sea. 

My mind, haunted by the remembrance of 
all that had happened during the last two 
days, could find no rest. To-morrow aftcr- 
noon we should be “there ’—to-morrow, 
when my attendance on M. Roch was to 
begin again “ if neccssary,” as my captor had 
said. 

After some time, about ten o’clock, I think, 
I felt that the schooner had stopped. 

Why? When Captain Spade ordered me 
to leave the deck, there was no land in view. 

‘The charts showed only the Bermudas in 
that direction, and at nightfall we were fifty 
or sixty miles short of the distance at which 
the look-out man could sight them. 

Besides, not only was our progress sus- 
pended, but the Libba was almost motionless. 
Scarcely the faintest roll from side to side 
was to be felt. The swell was imperceptible, 
and not a puff of wind spassed over the sea. 

My mind reverted to the trading vessel, a 
mile away when I entered my cabin. If the 
schooner continued to bear down upon her, 
she must have reached her, and now there 
ought only to be one or two cable lengths 
between the two ships, for the merchant vessel, 
which had been becalmed before sunset, could 
not change her position. She must be there, 
and if the night were clear I should see her 
through the port-hole. 

It occurred to me that I might avail myself 
of this opportunity. Why should I not try 
to escape, since all hope of recovering my 
liberty was denied me? I cannot swim, it is 
true; out after jumping into the sea with one 
of the buoys on board, would it be impossible 
for me to reach the merchantman, provided 
IT escape the vigilance uf the watch ? 

In the first place, I had to get out of my 
cabin, and to climb up the ladder. I heard 
no noise in the men’s quarters nor from the 
deck. The men should be asleep by this 
time. I would try! 

But when I tried to open the door of my 
cabin, I discovered that it was fastened on the 
outside, as I might have foreseen. 

I had to renounce a project which, indeed, 
had against it many chances of failure. The 
best thing to do was to sleep, for I was very 
tired in mind, if not in body, suffering as I 
was from incessant anxiety and associations 
of contradictory ideas. 

I must have fallen asleep, for I was aroused 
by a noise such as I had never heard before 
on board the schooner. 

The dawn was beginning to come in through 
the glass in my port-hole, which faced the east. 
I consulted my watch. It was half past 
four. 

My first question was whether the Ebba 
was under way. 

No, certainly ; neither with her sails nor 
her propeller. I must have been conscious 


of any movement. Besides, the sea ap- 
peared as tranquil at sunrise as it had been 
the night before at sunset. If the Hbba had 
advanced while I slept, she was certainly 
motionless now. 

The noise which I alluded to was of rapid 
comings and goings on deck, the footsteps of 
men carrying loads. At the same time it 
seemed to me a like commotion filled the 
hold under the floor of my cabin, to which 
the great hatches behind the foremast gave 
access. I could also make out that something 
was grazing against the side of the yacht, 
against the part of her hull that is above the 
water. Could it be that there were boats 
alongside? Were the men engaged in load- 
ing or unloading merchandise ? 

And yet it was not possible that we had 
reached our destination. Count d’Artigas 
said the Ebba would be “there” in twenty- 
four hours ; and, I repeat, the night before we 
were fifty or sixty miles from the nearest 
land, the Bermudas. That we had turned 
back towards the west and were now close to 
the American coast was inadmissible, even 
allowing for the distance. Then I have 
teason to believe the schooner had remained 
stationary all night. Before going to sleep, I 
noted that she had just stopped, and I re- 
marked at this moment that she had not 
moved again. 

Was I to be permitted to go on deck? I 
did not think it probable that I should be 
prevented from going out when daylight 
came. ‘ 

An hour passed. My cabin was now lighted 
by the morning sun. I looked out. A slight 
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0 sweltering morning of the dry season, 

a white man-of-war’s gig crept slowly 
across the sunlit swell, parallel to a line of 
spouting reefs on the Slave Coast of Western 
Africa. A short distance to seaward, a little 
paddle-wheel gunboat lay wallowing on the 
steep-sided undulations that hove the boat 
aloft, and then, curling over into glittering 
green walls, burst across the barrier beneath 
a cloud of spray. 

It was fiercely hot, and the gunboat’s 
young commander leaned back in the stern- 
sheets of che gig, carefully glancing ahead. 

Beyond the chaos of spouting surf there 
lay a sheet of still, green water, fringed by a 
beach of sand gleaming an intense yellow in 
the sun-glare. Behind this again a dreary 
waste of mangrove swamps with the mist 
rising like steam above them stretched away 
into the hazy distance. 

“A fine place for shipping slaves inside 
there,” the officer said. “That must be 
where Hernandez gets his cargoes, and there's 
probably a river-motth at hand. Hallo! 
surely that’s a buoy. Give way, men!’’ The 
oars dipped, and presently the boat slid 
across a narrow streak of unbroken, rolling 
green, with the creaming surf on either hand. 
A keg lay bobbing on the backs of the rollers 
in its centre, and the commander said: “No 
trading vessel ever comes here. It must bea 
slaver’s buoy, and I rather think they line it 
with that dead cottonwood ashore to mark 
something. Break in the head!” 

The oar-butte rose and fell on the head of 
the dancing keg, and a brawny bluejacket 
thrust it sideways. A gurgling sound fol- 
lowed, and then its heavy chain dragged the 
cask down and down through the crystal 
water. 

“« Hernandez will need another mark,” the 
coromander said grimly ; and as he spoke, a 
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haze covered the sea; but it was fast fading 
away under the first warmth of day. 

As my view extended for a range of half a 
mile, if the three-master was not visible, that 
would mean that she lay on the port side of 
the Ebba, where I could not see her. 

Then I heard a grating sound, and the key 
turned.in the lock. I pushed the door open, 
I climbed up the iron ladder, and I put my 
foot on the deck at the moment the men were 
closing the hatches. 

I looked round for the Count. 
there; he had not left his cabin. 

Captain Spade and Serké, the engineer, 
‘vere superintending the stowage away aft of 
some bales, which had doubtless just been 
taken out of the hold. This would explain 
the noise I heard on awakening. It was 
evident that the crew had begun to bring up 
the cargo, so our arrival must be near at 
hand. 

We were, then, not far from the port, and 
the schooner would anchor there in a few 
hours. 

And the sailing vessel that was on our port 
quarter—it should be there still, for the wind 
had not risen since the night before. 

I turned my eyes in that direction. 

The merchantman had disappeared. Not 
a ship was in sight, not even a sail on the 
horizon, either to the north or to the south. 

On reflection, the only explanation I could 
find, and that was to be accepted with reserve, 
was that, unknown to me, the Ebba had 
continued her course while I slept, leaving 
the three-master behind, since she was be- 
calmed. 


He was not 
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roller larger than usual swung the gig sharply 
aloft. Then there was a sudden thunderous 
roar hard by, and, right in the centre of the 
deeper water, a vast column of spray shot 
up, as it were from the bottom of the sea, 
and a solid mass of foam leapt after it. 

“I never saw anything like that before. 
Might be a submarine mine,” the com- 
mander said; and the bluejackets looked 
curiously at one another. Then an old 
gunner, who knew the coast well, proceeded 
to explain. ‘There’s many of them sunk 
rocks along here, sir,” he said. ‘Maybe 
there’s two fathom on top, and the smaller 
rollers pass smooth, but the first big one with 
a deep trough catches it—an’ it spouts like 
that. A cruel place to strike, sir.” 

“That explains the buoy. We've seen 
enough. Round with her, and back to the 
ship,” the officer said. 

The gunboat resumed her journey to 
Elmina, and then came back eastwards 
again. Why the authorities, when they found 
her too old and slow for general service, 
should have sent her out to Africa to catch 
the fastest sailing ships afloat—the Spanish 
and Portuguese slavers —they only knew them- 
selves ; but the slaver captains chuckled. 

Her commander, however, was as proud of 
his antiquated craft as if she had been the 
smartest cruiser, and spent six months’ pay 
upon extra paint and stores. Formonths he 
patrolled the unhealthy coast, poking into 
foul lagoons, where his crew caught many 
fevers but no slavers, and more than once it 
nearly broke his heart to see a suspicious 
vessel run elean away from his panting 
steamer in a moderate breeze. Still, he was 
a pertinacious young man, and stuck grimly 
4o his task, hoping some day to come across 
a slaver in a dead calm—when she could not 
run away. There was one brigantine, the 
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I shall beware of questioning either Captain 
Spade or Serké on the subject; they would 
not deign to favour me with an answer. 

Besides, at that moment the captain 
approached the signal apparatus, and pressed 
one of the buttons on the upper side. Almost 
immediately the Ebba received a perceptible 
shock in the bows, and with her sails still 
furled, she renewed her mysterious progress 
eastwards, 

Two hours later Count d’Artigas appeared 
at the top of the companion, and took his 
usual place near the traffrail. 

Spade and Serké went to him immediately, 
and they exchanged some words. 

All three levelled their glasses and ex- 
amined the horizon from the south-east to 
the north-east. 

I, too, turned my eyes in that direction; but, 
having no glasses in my possession, I could 
see nothing. 

The midday meal being ended, we returned 
to the deck—all with the exception of M. 
Roch, who had not left his cabin. 

Towards half-past one, land was sighted by 
the look-out. As the Ebba raced at full 
speed, I soon descried the first outline of the 
coast. Two hqurs afterwards a faint outline 
appeared at less than eight miles’ distance, 
and became more clearly defined as we ap- 
proached. It was the outline of a mountain. 
From its summit a wreath of smoke escaped, 
and floated towards the zenith. 

A volcano in these latitudes ? 

What can this mean ? 


(To be continued.) 


“ MARIQUITA.” 


Mariquita, that he would have given much to 
capture. Twice she had slipped through his 
fingers with a full cargo on board, and Don 
Macario Hernandez, her master, was more 
than suspected of having caused the death 
of two bluejackets sent ashore with a mes- 
sage to a French station in the Gaboon. 

A fortnigh: after the sinking of the buoy 
the little gunboat lay plunging a mile or two 
outside the seaward edge of the reefs, and 
her commander leaned over the reeling 
bridge-rails, straining his eyes to pierce the 
driving spray. 

“This sou’-wester should bring up any 
inward bound slavers,” he said to the lieu- 
tenant beside him ; “and if Hernandez is off 
the coast, he’s sure to runin to-night. ButI 
don’t like the look of the weather, and the 
glass is tumbling down. Our old engines 
would hardly drive us off shore if it freshens 
up much more.” 

The lieutenant glanced anxiously about 
him. Overhead, ragged-edged clouds were 
driving across the face of. the moon, which 
occasionally shed down a fitful gleam, and 
was veiled again in vapour. Below, a-high, 
confused sea was already running, and the 
gunboat rolled and dived wildly into the 
white-topped ridges, creaking and groaning 
through all her length as she buried her 
bows to the forecastle-head, or hove them 
aloft, with the sea streaming down her sides 
like the backwash on a half-tide rock. The 
decks were flooded a foot deep, and as she 
rolled from :ail to rail there was a great up- 
roar in one drowned paddle-casing, while 
the wheel on the other side spun roond in 
free air, only the tip of its floats striking the 
sea. Her engines clanged loudly, though 
they were only running half-speed, and a 
throbbing jet of steam blowing tlat down 
from the escape-pipe told that the boilers 
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were quivering under all the pressure they 
might stand. 

Hour after hour the sea grew steeper and 
steeper and the wind increased, until the 
spirtdrift smote the watchers’ faces like the 
lash of a whip. Shortly before the dawn, 
when there was nothing to be seen but flying 
scud and spray, the commander felt a 
sudden tightening of his nerves; for a sound 
like that of slatting canvas reached his ears. 
Then the look-out forward yelled frantically, 
and a shadowy mass of sailcloth swept out 
of the gloom. 

The engine-room telegraph clanged, the 
paddles whirled full speed astern, and there 
was a confused clamour of voices as a big 
brigantine rushed down upon them like a 
train, and the two officers held their breath. 
Her upper topsail was thundering in loose 
folds. and they could see two dark figures 
clinzing to the yard. A staysail slashed 
itself to pieces above the bowsprit, and men 
were running like ants along her deck. 
Then, with the foam leaping about her bows, 
she drove past on the top of a sea, and the 
commander said hoarsely, “Hernandez and 
the Mariquita; three fathoms nearer and 
she’d have gone through us like a knife. 
Clear the pivot-gun forward; the moon is 
coming through.” 

“ It will be very wild shooting, but we’ll do 
our best,” the lieutenant answered. The 
telegraph called for “Full speed”; the 
wheel-chains rattled, and the gunboat came 
round upon her heel just as the moon shone 
down through a rift in the driving clouds. 
Then they could see the brigantine running 
under lower topsail and half-set spanker 
straight for the smother about the boiling 
reefs. 

The long brown tube of the pivot-gun 
swung out across the rail, and a group of 
dripping figures clustered about its breech. 
A whirling yellow flash blazed out twenty 
feet beyond its muzzle, a cloud of woolly 
vapour blew forward over the bows, and a 
ringing crash set the bridge-rails quivering. 
Then a white fountain showed where tho 
projectile had harmlessly struck the sea. A 
second shot followed, but this flew wider 
still, and then the brigantine came round 
suddenly beam to wind, and went wallowing 
across the sea. 

The commander was puzzled for a moment, 
until there rose a cry from the deck below, 
“She's looking for the buoy!” This, how- 
ever, was the gunner’s opportunity. The 
steamer was coming rapidly down upon the 
slaver, which, under shortened canvas, lay 
rolling right athwart their course; and again 
the brown tube flashed fire. A cheer went 
up as the moonlight showed the after-part of 
the brigantine’s bulwarks hanging in splinters 
about her counter. Then there was another 
shout as she slowly lumbered up into the 
wind. and lay dipping her bowsprit, head to 
sea. Evidently, more by chance than skill, 
the shot had disabled her radder-head or 
smashed the wheel. 

The commander sent his voice ringing 
above the roar of angry waters. ‘“ Men,” he 
said, “ there’s no end of prize-money drifting 
to destruction on the reefs. It’s a risky 
matter, but if we could get a hawser aboard, 
we might tow her clear.” That was all, but 
it was enough. Immediately the davit falls 
commenced to clatter, and, when the steamer 
came round, a big, double-ended surf-boat 
sank down her leeward side. Bluejackots 
and ebony-skinned Krooboy deck-hands leapt 
aboard, and with a line towing astern she 
rolled away, alternately hove aloft on the 
frothing crest or hidden in the gloomy 
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hollows. As the commander had said, it was 
risky work; but a well-steered surf-boat will 
go through more sea than a deeply loaded 
steamer, and the line ran steadily out. 

Meantime, the commander clung to the 
bridge-rails, anxiously watching the reefs 
draw nearer. ‘The send of the surf is cast- 
ing us bodily to leeward,”’ he said. ‘There 
must be a tremendous tide running in, too, or 
else the sou’-wester has piled the whole of the 
Guinea stream upon those reefs. We've not 
@ minute to lose.”’ 

Then a cloud drove across the face of the 
moon, and pitchy darkness followed which 
seemed filled with the ringing crash of 
breakers roaring across the stone. Later the 
pale light shone down again, and a cry rose 
up from the gunboat’s deck, * The slaver’s 
off.” The commander set his teeth as he 
saw the brigantine with her upper topsail 
hoisted again, storming down wind, straight 
for the thick of the boiling smother. Then 
the surf-boat rose into sight on the crest of a 
sea, the men hauling with ‘might and main 
upon the joined-up lines with which they 
had hoped to take the hawser on board. 

Suddenly the line parted, and the steamer’s 
crew saw the boat whirled swiftly towards 
the reefs, while the men seemed to be rowing 
desperately to hold her back. But it was 
beyond all power of flesh and blood to drive 
her out in the teeth of that wind and sea, 
and the commander’s face grew very grave 
as he backed the steamer down. The surf- 
boat was even then almost within the grasp 
of the first of the parallel lines of rollers that 
thundered across the reefs, and he doubted 
if his old-fashioned craft would ever steam 
out again with current and sea against her. 
Nevertheless, he could not leave his men 
to perish—any risk was better than that; 
and the gunboat backed deliberately down, 
as it were into the very jaws of death. Then 
there was darkness again, black darkness 
above, and white darkness of sea-smoke and 
spray below, and the crew scarcely dared to 
breathe as the awful roar of the surf set their 
ear-drums quivering. 

A hoarse cry came out of the spray; the 
engines stopped, and something drove 
grinding along the quarters. Ropes were 
flung down; there was a crash of splintering 
wood, and then dripping figures dragged 
themselves over the steamer’s rail, and the 
lieutenant climbed to the bridge. 

“ All on board, sir,” he said panting, as the 
paddles turned ahead and the stove-in surf- 
boat swept away. ‘‘ The slaver must have 
made his damage good, or squared his yards 
to commit suicide rather than fall into our 
hands. There’s nothing we can do but 
drive her out to sea.” 

“Ay, if we can,” the commander 
answered, half through his teeth. ‘Go and 
tell the engineer that unless he can get 
another ten revolutions out of her there’s an 
end of us all this night.” 

The paddles pounded faster and faster; a 
streak of red flame streamed away from the 
blackened funnel ; and, trembling all through, 
the gunboat headed for open sea. Driven as 
she was, she had no time to rise as a boat 
would have done, and when a great black 
wall rolled down upon her, she buried her 
bows in it to the foremast, and the brine 
swept her decks from end to end. Men 
hung on for dear life to whatever lay nearest, 
and for a moment the little steamer 
staggered. Then the mass of water made its 
own way out--through the smashed bul- 
warks—and when she shook herself free 
again, everything movable had vanished 
from her deck. Twice or thrice this 


happened, and then the moon came forth 
again. 

A flood of watery light ran along the backs 
of the frothing rollers, and a sudden and half. 
ceherent cry rose from the gunboat’s crew. 
Her lieutenant glanced astern. ‘ Look at 
the slaver now!” was all he said, though 
there was horror in his voice. The com- 
mander turned his head, and for a moment 
forgot the peril of his own vessel, and stared 
fascinated at what lay before him. But a 
few minutes had elapsed since the parting 
of the line, though it seemed like hours, and 
meantime the brigantine had been running 
through the fringe of the rollers parallel to 
the reefs. Now, half-hidden in spray, she 
was hove aloft on the summit of a watery 
hill, the second of the three deadly lines of 
surf; and then, with a roll that seemed to 
dip her foreyard, swept down into the trough 
until the sea astern hid half her reeling 
spars. Again she rose into sight, and, as the 
previous roller thundered majestically on, the 
commander saw a sudden and awful up- 
heaval of white rend its bulk in two. A 
shudder ran through every limb, for he knew 
the sunken rock was waiting for its prey. 

His face was grey when the binnacle glow 
fell upon it, and his voice was strained as he 
said, “'That’s the last of the Mariquita. 
Nothing under heaven could save them now.” 

The brigantine rose high aloft for the third 
time, every rope and spar sharp and clear in 
the moonlight as she rushed forward on the 
crest of the roller, a frothing wall standing a 
fathom high above her rail on either hand. 
Then she slid down until half the spanker 
was hidden in the hollow, the lower topsail 
too; and the gunboat’s commander felt his 
teeth meeting through his lip. Next moment 
that which he expected happened. A great 
vertical spouting of foam rose up between 
the two rollers, and a vast column of spray 
whirled aloft. A dull, grinding crash, and a 
clamour of voices reached his ears in spite of 
the gale, and then the broken wall of the 
roller swept on—and the Afariquita waa gone. 


“An end worthy of his life. Cheated 
justice at last,” the lieutenant said, with a 
long breath of relief that the suspense was 
over; but his superior answered gravely, 
“No; Hernandez has gone to answer for 
his deeds.” 

Fathom by fathom the gunboat fought her 
way back out of the grasp of the breakers, for 
steel and steam and human skill conquered 
the raging surf at last. It was broad day- 
light when, swept and battered, she reached 
deep and safe water; and that morning the 
wind fell suddenly, for a gale on this coast is 
generally very short. Two days later, when 
the surf had moderated somewhat, a cutter 
went into the lagoon, and found the after-part 
of the Mariguita high and dry upon the beach. 
She had clearly been fitted with slave decks 
and irons, and was evidently on her way to 
ship a full cargo when the gunboat fell across 
her. But neither Macario Hernandez nor 
any of his cutthroat crew were ever seen 
again. Murderer and semi-pirate, he had 
suddenly been called to account for the 
innocent blood that he had shed, but 
whether he had repaired his damaged 
steering-gear and was attempting to escape, 
or, in hopeless desperation, had wilfully 
cast his vessel away, will ever remain a 
mystery. 

There are no slavers on the West African 
coast now; the Red Cross of St. George has 
swept them from the seas, but the story of 
the things they did is still told by many a 
surf-fringed beach and fever-haunted lagoon. 


At the crew of the Chilie blinked in the 

blinding glare of the search-light, they 
expected every moment that a storm of shot 
would burst upon them. But, to their 
astonishment, the search-light swung off 
them, and began to dance and sweep the 
water on the far side of the stranger. The 
roaring blast of the steam-valves was 
suddenly drowned by the rattling crash of 
the machine guns on the enemy’s deck. In- 
stinctively the Childe’s men flung themselves 
flat on the deck, waiting for the sickening 
thud of the projectiles on the Chilve’s plates. 


A 


Nothing struck them, and yet a child could 
not have roissed at that short range. 

The commander and the lieutenant peered 
cautiously over the weather-cloths, and saw 
that the enemy was firing ahead at some 
unknown ship; she was sheering round at 
the same time. Her decks were lurid with a 
continuous stream of fire from the guns, and 
through the thick smoke rolling away the 
search-light struck and quivered like a deadly 
weapon fighting a terrible foe. 

A thunderous explosion shook the ships. 
It was foliowed by a wild yell of triumph 
from the enemy; but the firing still went 
on. She had turned round in a circle, and 


blinding flash burst up trom the ‘Childe's' deck 
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PART Ni. 


was running away from them and her foes. 
Then the firing ceased, and the search-light 
went out abruptly. 

So eagerly had the erew of the Childe 
watched the fight, that in the ensuing 
silence they started as if a shot had been 
fired into them when a voice from some ship 
which had crept unnoticed on their starboard 
bow curtly hailed them to surrender. 

“Come on board, then,” cried the com- 
mander of the Childe, with a hearty voice, and 
added joyfully to his lieutenant, I know 
that voice as well as my brother's.” 


But the torpedo boat on their bow wa 
suspicious of the silence of the gunboat. For 
some minutes she hung dark and silent, 
steaming clong with them, but presently 
drew nearer, and hailed again with a threat 
to launch a torpedo at the first shot from 
the Childe. 

“We're the Childe from England,” cried 
the commander ; “the fleet fired into us as 
‘we came up to-night.” 

Asmothered exclamation broke out from 
the torpedo boat, and she came alongside. 
A man sprang on the Childe’s bridge and 
embraced her commander. 

“We heard you had been lost! And this 
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is the Chile!” he exclaimed. “ Why did 
you lie idle while we fought the Almirante 
Lynch?  She’s sunk our consort and every 
man on her.” 

Then they told their plight—hunted away 
by their friends, chased by their enemies, 
coal nearly done, and not a cartridge on the 
ship. 

. We wouldn’t have been idle in the 
harbour if we’d had any,” concluded the 
commander of the Chilve to his friend. 

Suddenly the lieutenant remembered the 
American cruiser and her commander. 


“Say,” be burst out, “you give us your 
torpedoes. We've got the trump cards. 
If we slip back, we can bluff them as 
the Almirante Lynch. The game’s ours, 
sir!” 

They were all men of action. The two 
fighting ships bade a hearty farewell to the 
English clipper, and sheered away. In half an 
hour they had hoisted the torpedoes on board 
the Childe, taken over her gunners, replaced 
them with their men, and were steaming 
back again to the harbour at full speed. 
Everything depended on their getting back 
before the Almirante Lynch returned from 
her outside patrol. The torpedo boat re= 
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turned to the fleet to give information of the 
Chilwe’s arrival. 

Dallas was as happy as a sandboy. He 
plunged into the reeking stoke-hole, cheering 
the sweating stokers to their work; back 
again to the engine-room, thrusting pans of 
oil into the greasers’ hands as they crouched 
on the bed-plates, squeezed in between the 
racing cranks; back again to the coal 
bunkers, where emptiness was eating into 
their very corners. Dullas cast a light in 
the dark recesses, and then slipped on deck 
to the commander. 

“We've just three-quarters of an hour’s 
coal left in her.” 

“ That's all we want,” replied the com- 
mander. 

“Good!” said Dallas, and he plunged once 
more into the stoke-hole. 

“In with it, lads,” he shouted, “it’s here to 
burn,” he said, pointing to the last of the coal. 
Then he flew to the engine-room, which was 
reeking from ceiling to bed-plates with oil 
flung from the racing engines. He tapped 
at his oracle, the steam-gauge. The needle 
quivered at its utmost limit; the engines 
could take no more steam, they were a glit- 
tering mass of bright rods and whirling 
eranks. Every bolt and plate in the ship 
quivered and hummed. 

The second engineer grasped the steam- 
valve wheel. The third engineer stood by the 
reversing gear ; both men’s eyes were fixed on 
the telegraph dial. Dallas moved round and 
round from bed-plates to cylinder covers, 
fistening for a discordant jar or thumping in 
the roaring hum of the engines. A loose 
bolt, a slack pin, a heated bearing, meant 
disaster, perhaps even death to all in the 
place. 

On deck the new crew, like a band of 
dark gnomes, had cleared the torpedo tubes, 
and were now crouching out of the rush of 
the wind; the Chilve had attained a speed 
of twenty-five miles an hour. 

The commander hailed the second lieu- 
tenant, who was in charge of the torpedo 
crew, to slip below and tell Dallas to ease his 
fires. “I’m going to slow down, and don’t 
want steam to blow off in there.” 

The second lieutenant was down and up 
again within the minute, and found the 
Chilée abreast of the American cruiser. 
Slowly the roar of the water under the bows 
died away, as the Chilte slowed down, and 
the dancing movement peculiar to light- 
built, high-speed boats when running at half 
speed began to make itself felt. 

The Childe was steered to pass between 
the cruiser and the land, and so approach 
the enemy’s ironclads from the point from 
which a foe would be the least expected. All 
their look-out would be seaward. On the 
other hand, it placed the Chilue under the 
fire of fort Valdiva if she were discovered. 
There was not the slightest chance of their 
escape if a ship got a search-light on taem; 
they would be in a@ cross fire from three 
points—the high fort and the lower one, and 
the ironclads. i 

As they crept past the dark-looming rocks 

of fort Valdiva, the lieutenant murmured 
sof ly to himself, “ Dallas, my chiel of the 
heather and the grease, keep that steam- 
pipe sleeping.” 
__ Dallas, however, had got his boilers well 
in hand by this time, and, unseen and un- 
heard, the Childe wound stealthily round the 
merchant ships huddled like a flock of sheep 
about the neutral warships. 

Fortune favoured them. A misty air was 
creeping in from seaward—a welcome thing ; 
for though the mght was dark, the stars. 
gave enough light to show them to a hostile 
ship before they had got within torpedo 
range. 

But it favoured the enemy too, for, all 
unseen till close aboard, a low-lying craft 
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rushed up, and hung on their quarter. It 
was an enemies’ torpedo boat. 

“ We've got to bluff it, sir,” whispered the 
lieutenant; ‘‘ we're the Almirante Lynch or 
nothing but a busted ironworks.” 

The commander promptly hailed the 
stranger: “ Keep a smart look-out round the 
neutral ships; we’ve chased a small craft 
in.” 

“Ay, ay—you're the Almirante Lyneh ? 
We could not make yoa out, running in so 
closel3. Keep more to port; the San Filipe 
is right ahead.” 

« Thanks !” 

As the torpedo boat steamed round in 
their wake and disappeared, the com- 
mander and his lieutenant took a deep 
breath. 

“That's the nearest yet,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

All round them was unbroken darkness ; 
the town lights had completely vanished ; the 
soft murmur of the water sheering under 
their bows and the rhythmic beat of the 
engines were the only sounds to be heard. 
Every nerve was at full tension; twenty 
times they thought that they had found 
the big ironclad, as some shadow seemed to 
loom in front for a second, and vanish. To 
fail or be detected meant being blown to 
bits, or, as_ the lieutenant put it tersely, con- 
verted into ‘‘a busted ironworks.” 

In the engine-room the minutes seemed 
like hours. The slow pounding of the 
engines began to benumb the mind. No one 
spoke a word. Dallas had relieved his 
second at the steam-valve, and stood like a 
bronze statue, his eye fixed on the telegraph 
dial. No one could go on deck for fear of a 
sparkle of light betraying them. Time after 
time the engineers straightened themselves 
and set their mouths, as they caught some 
distant sound that might be from an enemy 
steaming intothem. All at once the telegraph 
needle jerked, and pointed to the “stop.” 
Dallas ground the valve down, and the 
engines came to a shuddering rest. 

On deck the officers were peering at a 
shadow, which, as the Childe forged ahead, 
grew into the huge shape of an ironclad. 
Slowly and without a sound the Childe drew 
near, stern on to the starboard bow of the 
enemy. 

“ Port a little,” said the commander, in a 
hard, stern voice. The critical moment had 
come. The third lieutenant was at his post; 
all had been planned and ordered. He was 
to fire the port-side torpedo the moment they 
were amidships of the enemy. The com- 
mander and the first lieutenant waited the 
thud of the launching charge. The Chilte 
was in position, yet no sound came from the 
deck below. 

Suddenly a confused murmur rése up. 

“ Jump down, Mr. Turrell,” whispered the 
commander, “and see what’s gone wrong.” 
Then perforce he had to send the Chilve 
astern. 

The lieutenant sprang on the bridge again, 
crying: ‘The torpedo’s jammed—now we’re 
done!” 

The Chil&e’s engines had been heard, for a 
sharp hail came from the ironclad, and once 
more a search-light blinked wickedly on 
them. But in the same instant the Childe’s 
commander hailed the ironclad with perfect 
coolness. 

“There’s a gunboat in from the enemy!” 
—‘ True,” chuckled the lieutenant to himself 
—“ Have you seen anything of her?” added 
the commander? 

“No; was that you firing?” came back 
from the ironclad’s bridge. 

“Yes.” 

“Keep your outside station, or you will 
run foul of some one.” 

“Ay, ay! We lost our bearings in the 
fog.” Then the commander leant over the 


bridge, and asked in a low voice if the 
torpedo was clear. They wanted another 
minute. The commander stopped the en- 
gines and put the helm down, then he sent 
the Childe ahead again togo across theenemy’s 
bows, swing round in a big circle, and bring 
his torpedo tubes to bear on the seaward side 
of the ironclad. 

Meanwhile the men worked like galley 
slaves. It was a reckless piece of work. 
They hammered away as if it were a wooden 
block, instead of three hundred pounds of 
guncotton. A chance blow would have 
scattered them and the ship like chaff; but 
no one thought of chance blows. 

By this time the Chile had ran out of 
the search-light, which had not been moved 
after striking her. Her movement was quite 
a natural one to take an outside station. 
What the gunboat was really doing was to 
perform a movement like the figure 6. She 
was just making the bottom curve, when a 
rapid calling of orders came from the iron- 
clad, and the following moment a big turret 
gun thundered forth, immediately succeeded 
by the scream and rattle of machine guns. 
They were firing at some object ahead! 

The Chilue’s officers peered into the long 
lane of light from the ironclad, and saw their 
old foe and double, the Almirante Lynch, her 
bows cut up, and one of her funnels. gone. 
Then the huge cloud of smoke rolled down 
from the turret gun and shut her out of 
sight. 

The third lieutenant hailed the com- 
mander that the torpedo was clear at last. 

“ Port a little more,” cried the commander, 
and he was just stopping one propellor and 
ordering the other full speed ahead, to swing 
her round more quickly, when the lieutenant 
grasped his arm. 

“The Lynch is across our bows, sir.” 

The smoke had thinned out, and they 
caught a glimpse of their double sheering on 
a track that would bring her right amidship 
of the Chile when she finished the figure 6. 
They would be running away then at fall 
speed, and though they had a ram, it meant 
sinking themselves as well as the other 
gunboat. 

“Fire the minute we get on his beam,” 
cried the commander to the third lieutenant, 
and he set both propellors at full speed 
astern. 

Then three things happened like the 
running of the leaves of a book through the 
fingers. 

The Almirante Lynch swung up with a 
rush her private lights. They were seen 
from theironclad, and the search-light flashed 
round and struck the Childe again. All fur- 
ther deception was useless. 

The Chil&e’s people saw the turret swing 
round ; they heard the projecting charge of 
their torpedo. That was the last sound all 
on deck but the lieutenant heard. 

A blinding flash burst out on the ironclad, 
and seemed to leap up again from the Chilue’s 
fore-deck. The thunder of the gun and the 
explosion of the shell seemed all one. A 
deeper but more awful explosion came from 
beneath the water. The torpedo had struck 
home too. 

As the lieutenant staggered to his feet, and 
gained his sight and hearing, he seemedsto 
be alone in chaos, The fore-deck of the 
Childe was ripped and torn like a crushed 
bandbox. The bridge was smashed to bits; 
not a soul was left alive on deck but himself. 
One or two dark heaps huddled without move- 
ment among the twisted ironwork. The rest 
of the torpedo men and the commander 
had vanished utterly. But the lieutenant’s 
heart leaped as the roaring died away from 
his ears, for the rushing of the Chil&e’s 
engines still sounded without jar or lessening 
speed. 

Phen he heard the horrible clamour of 


hundreds of panic-stricken men, and, looking 
ahead, he saw the search-light slowly wheel- 
ing upwards, till its rays struck the zenith. 
The ironclad was capsizing. 

Aman’s hand grasped his arm. It was 
Dallas, and he cried: “We've only five 
more minutes. The last bulkhead is giving 
way.” 

“Send your men up to clear away the 
after-boats if they’re there yet—you stick to 
her till I stop her.” 

Dallas vanished below. Already the water 
was hissing in the ashpits of the furnaces, 
and the engines racing madly, the propellors 
working half in air, half in water, like the 
dying flurry of some big fish. 

“On deck to the boats!” he yelled in the 
stoke-hole, and the next moment Dallas was 
left alone, his hands on the steam-valve, and 
his eyes fixed on the water creeping over the 
bed-plates ; the cranks were tossing it round 
like a burst water-main. 


JACK AND I; 


% ‘as that fellow again, Jack; I wonder 
who on earth he is.” 

“This freshness and enthusiasm on your 
partis very beautiful, Dick, my boy, very 
beautiful ; but you must really regulate it. 
The individual in question seems to me a 
very ordinary kind of animal, rather un- 
interesting. 1 should classify him myself as 
a fairly good specimen of the viator peregrinus 
often met with in these parts, and colloquially 
known as the common or garden tourist.” 

“But this is the third time I’ve seen him 
about here,” I said, laughing. 

“Very likely; and I’m glad to note this 
habit of observation you are acquiring. I’ve 
not gone in for this particular branch of 
zoology myself, but I think you'll find that 
the species we are discussing are known, 
during their migrations, to localise them- 
selves at one place for days and even weeks 
ata time.” 

“This one shows his good taste in pitch- 
ing on Courtland Honour then.” 

“ Yes,” replied Jack gravely, with a quickly 
checked sigh; ‘it’s a pretty place.” 

It was; which made it all the sadder for a 
fellow to have to leave it for good, especially 
when, as in Jack’s case, he had lived there, 
and always thought it was to be his own. 
Yet so it was. The late squire was an ec- 
centric, kind-hearted, irritable old fellow, 
whose chief characteristics were an intense 
affection for his widowed sister, Mrs. Cowley, 
and her children Jack and Maggie, and an 
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“Stop her! On deck, Dallas!” cried the 
lieutenant through the companion. The 
engineer ground the valve down, gave a last 
glance round, and leaped on deck as a cloud 
of steam rushed in from the stoke-hole. 

“ Over, Dallas!” cried the lieutenant. And 
he felt himself flung into the sea, and, as he 
rose, he found the lieutenant striking out by 
his side. Half a dozen hands dragged them 
into the boats. 

They were just in time to see the battered 
Chilve dip her riven fore-deck in the sea, nnd 
slide heavily under the surface. As the boats 
pulled away from the whirlpool, a deep, 
smothered explosion shook the sea, and a 
huge cloud of steam rose up from the 
depths. 

“ She’s gone, Dallas,” cried the lieutenant 
sadly. 

“Anyhow,” said Dallas, “ there was not 
another bit of coal left in her.” 

And so they pulled stealthily away, and 
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successfully ran the gauntlet of the flickering 
search-lights striking from all points of the 
bay. An hour later, they sighted the 
American cruiser, her sides lined’ with men 
peering into the night for news of the battle. 

The little band of survivors were received 
enthusiastically. As they gained the deck, 
the lieutenant was met by the commander. 

“We tried the chance,” said the lieutenant, 
“and this is all that’s left of us or the ship.” 

“Fortune of war!” cried the commander. 
“ But you struck the heavier, eh?” 

“Yes, their battleship went down before 
our little Chilée buckled up; and our double 
seemed on her last legs.” 

But the Almirante Lynch was fated for a 
far less :allant end three months later, as, 
moored to a buoy outside a town, she had 
her crew shot down by soldiers passing 
through the streets. And it so happened 
that it was the lieutenant who headed the 
attack. 


By Water RicHarps. 


CHAPTER I. 


equally intense detestation 
nephew, Barclay Tracy. 

Mrs. Cowley had lived with him since her 
husband’s death, and he had told her times 
without number that Courtland Honour, with 
its well-let farms and splendid park, was to be 
Jack’s when he had gone, while she herself 
and Maggie would find themselves well pro- 
vided for. And now he had died suddenly, 
no trace of a will was to be found, and Mr. 
Barclay Tracy would take all the landed 
property as heir-at-law. Somehow the old 
squire had executed some deed or something 
a year or so before he died, the effect of 
which was that Mrs. Cowley couldn't be 
turned out for six months; but four of these 
had gone, and when Jack brought me down 
from Oxford, it was with the melancholy re- 
minder that it would be the last time we 
should have together in the old place. 

Not far from the house were the ruins of 
a little chapel, and by this was a footpath— 
which Jack had told me they couldn’t close— 
from the village, and it was on this footpath 
that I had three times seen my viator pere- 
grinus, as Jack called him. He was a tall 
chap, decently dressed, with long fair hair and 
untidy face adornments to correspond, and, 
as we saw when we got nearer, had been 
sketching, and was now putting his things 
away. Jack gave him an indifferent glance 
and went on with the proposal he had started, 
that he and I should on the morrow go and 
see the county cricket match, stay with some 

(To be continued.) 


for his half- 
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OR, STRANGELY WON. 


friends, and come back the following day. 
As he said this, my eyes happened to stray 
to the hirsute artist, andto my disgust and 
surprise I saw that he was listening intently. 
He noticed my look and came forward. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, politely enough, 
but in a husky voice ; “ I think you mentioned 
the cricket match: I was talking of going 
myself. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind tell- 
ing me how long it takes to get from here 
to?” 

He kept his hand to his hat while he was 
speaking, though there was no wind, and 
stood so that his face was in this way 
sheltered from Jack. We answered his ques- 
tion and went on. 

“ Quite an ordinary specimen, as I said,” 
observed Jack, indicating the individual 
referred to by a backward jerk of his head. 

“Ye-es,” I assented. At that moment I 
was recalling the easy way in which he had 
managed to extract from us not merely the 
way to ——, where the match was to be 
played, but the fact that we were going there, 
and should stay the night. And yet he hadn’t 
seemed to ‘‘pump.” 

“ Very ordinary,” repeated Jack, with the 
air of a professor taking a kindly interest in 
some scientific plaything: ‘so much so, in 
fact, that I’m convinced I’ve met Viator him- 
self, or some of his replicas, before. There 
was something familiar in him, which proves 
he belongs to the well-known peregrinus 
vulgaris class.” 
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OUR ONE-THOUSANDTH NUMBER! 


1TH this week’s issue we reach our One 
Thousandth number, a matter, surely, 
for some measure of mutual congratulation 
between Editor and readers, especially when 
one takes into account the large number of 
boys’ papers and magazines—good, bad, and 
indifferent—that have appeared and dis- 
appeared during the period—now nearly 
twenty years—covered by our successful 
course. And, further, the “B.O.P.” still 
holds the premier place for genuine interest 
and real worth, in all parts of the English- 
speaking world! Prince and peasant alike 
read and treasure it. 


We had at first thought of commemorating 
the fact in somesuitable public manner, but as 
next year the “ B.O.P.” will “come of age,” 
and we shall then endeavour to keep its 
twenty-first birthday in a becoming way, it 
may be best now simply to draw attention to 
the completion of the thousandth issue, and 


“ Bravo, ‘B.O.P,!° 1,000 not out!!'"* 


prepare betimes for the larger event of 1899. 
Then, by our thus giving early notice, it 
may be possible, for one thing, for many of 
our “old boys’’—our earlier readers, now 
breasting the full cide of life—to arrange to 
dine together in London,’with the Editor 
(whose pen wrote the first word at starting, 
as it writes this) and the principal members 
of the staff. What do our older readers say 
to this? 


The years have wrought many changes, 
and to-day we cannot but recall the names 
of Kingston, Ballantyne, Talbot Baines 
Reed, and others, who for so long laboured 
closely and heartily with us; but happily 
many good friends and true of the earlier 
set are still by our side, as full of enthusiasm 
as ever, and they have been joined from time 
to time by gifted and valued younger com- 
rades. It may be well, perhaps, to form o 
committee of “old boys’? to confer together 
and carry the project through; and to this 
end we shall be very glad indeed to hear 
from friends at home and abroad. 


We shall be very glad, too, to receive sug- 
gestions forthwith from our present readers, 
whether new or old, as to the coming-of-age 
celebrations ; for there is really no time to 
spare if the event is to be marked in a 
manner worthy of the “ B.0.P.” 


We offer now a preliminary prize of One 
Guinea for the best set of good practical 
suggestions that may be sent us; and alsc 
prizes up to the value of Five Guineas for 
the best pictorial design to commemorate the 
twenty-first year. These competitions are 
open to all readers equally. Last day for 
sending in, July 30, 1898. 
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WITH A BUITERFLY-NET AT SINGAPORE. 


[I the long line of steamers moored at the 

Tanjong Pajar Wharf at Singapore, the 
blue funnel of the Tantalus was easily dis- 
tinguishable from the black or yellowfunnels 
of the other vessels lying alongside that 
serpentine mooring-place. 

One would naturally expect a wharf to be 
built with a straight edge, as it were, but 
the ingenious coral insect who so kindly laid 
the foundations for the New Harbour Com- 
pany thought otherwise, and, as they got 
their foundations for nothing, the Company 
decided not to quarrel with their con- 
tractors, and built their wharf according 
to the design laid down hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of years ago by the little coral 
insect. Hence there resulted a long wharf 
with curves that seem unnecessary and un- 
meaning until the reason is explained. 

Sitting on the upper deck of the s.s. 
Tantalus, protected fairly well from the 
blazing sun, were the officers and two 
passengers of that most comfortable boat. 
Tiffin was just over, and no one seemed 
very energetic, the Doctor least of all. 

On the port side lay the island of Puelo 
Brani, a splendid example of the Puelos 
(islands) scattered over the eastern part of 
the Indian Ocean; the soil, a rich red, 
nearly obscured by the brilliant green of the 
trees and undergrowth. Between the ship 
and the island there were passing all sorts 
of boats, from the barge, rigged very like a 
Norfolk wherry, to the diving boy’s canoe 
with its naked, mahogany-coloured occupant. 

Just at that moment all eyes were turned 
to the signal station at the island, to watch 
the time-ball drop and tell us it was one 
o'clock. A kindly Government had painted 
up the legend that Greenwich was some six 
hours earlier, and there was something com- 
forting in the thought that at home our 
friends were struggling out of bed on a cold 
February morning. 

At last the ball dropped, most of us of 
course looking the other way at the exact 
moment, 

In a quarter of an hour the perfect peace 
of the scene would be rudely broken by the 
rattle of the steam winches, the ceaseless 
chatter of the Chinese coolies and the milder 
Hindoos’ plaintive calls, and last, but not 
least, by the voices of the energetic mates 
as tobacco, rice, tinned pineapples, and 
unsavoury hides were transferred from whart 
and barge to the ship’s hold. 

The latter hard-worked gentlemen deter- 
mined to make the most of their short 
leisure, and the passengers and Doctor did 
not seem inclined to curtail the time of rest. 
Science, or pseudo-science, however, roused 
the Doctor. A lovely tropical butterfly flut- 
tered on deck, and was promptly but un- 
availingly chased by our rotund surgeon. 
As he once more subsided into his deck- 
chair and called for cooling drinks, he was 
heard to utter @ wish that he had brought a 
butterfly-net. The wish amused us very 
much, and we wanted to know if he would 
use it for a mosquito net for his face. This 
was rather a cruel jest, as the Doctor’s face 
was a mass of bites, the mosquitoes seeming 
to enjoy his society more than that of 
anyone else on board, in spite of the numer- 
ous stinking preparations scattered about 
his cabin every night for their benefit. 

The Doctor insisted that his sole wish 
now was to ran about and chase butterflies ; 
but alas ! his previous record was bad, and 
unbelief was rampant, and in spite of indig- 
naut protests that he was really most active 
and energetic, we were all inoredulous. 

In his calculations he had not reckoned 
with the practical man and the chief officer, 
which is the same thing. In about ten 


minutes, with a long rattan and some string, 
he had fashioned the frame of a net for the 
Doctor’s inspection, and very shortly the 
weapon was completed with the remnants of 
an old mosquito curtain, another insult to 
the Doctor's face. The next thing, said the 
Doctor, was a poison-bottle. So, as soon as 
cargo-work made life on board a misery, the 
Artist, Barrister, and Doctor entrusted their 
lives to a gharri, and went at full gallop to the 
town, making the necessary purchases at a 
price which should enable the druggist 
speedily to retire on a handsome fortune. 

The return journey was made by ricksha 
for a change. The Singapore ricksha, unlike 
the Japanese, seats two, and the man of law 
and the man of medicine shared one. 

Whether the Doctor’s weight was too 
great, or whether the machine was faulty, 
can never be decided ; but at the end of the 
journey there was a rending sound, and the 
shafts broke, nearly throwing the legal light 
on his nose, while the Doctor received a 
violent blow on his head from the hood of 
the vehicle. 

A crowd of Chinese collected as if by 
magic, and the two victims wondered what 
would happen ; but to their surprise an im- 
portant-looking Chinaman begged them to 
pay the man no more than his legal fare, and 
soundly rated the unfortunate coolie for 
having a damaged ricksha, in which verdict 
the crowd seemed quite agreed, and law and 
medicine returned to the ship in triumph. 

After dinner, the Doctor determined to try 
his new instruments of destruction on moths. 
The gas lamps on the New Harbour Road 
seemed to offer a good field for sport, so, 
with the Artist as an escort, he started after 
dark. 

After dodging mooring ropes and coaling 
operations, the end of the wharf was reached, 
and from thence to the road they were guided 
by a most urbane Sikh policeman, literally 
with a lamp unto their feet. His politeness 
was so great that he called for a ricksha 
which was not wanted, doubtless considering 
that two such important personages could 
not desire to walk: 

On the opposite side of the road were a 
hundred or more rickshas, each with two 
bright lights, and at the magic word 
“ricksha” from the policeman, the whole 
line swooped down on the innocent pedes- 
trians, who were surrounded at once by this 
crowd of yelling Chinese, their almost naked 
bodies looking weird and uncanny in the 
lamplight. 

The Doctor, proud of his pidgin English, 
cried out with little effect, “ No wantchee, no 
wantchee,” until at last his meaning pene- 
trated the dull comprehension of one coolie, 
who, equally proud of his linguistic ability, 
said, “ No wantchee, either ’’—a retort which 
was received with yells of laughter by his 
colleagues, who then retired quietly. 

The Doctor’s thirst for slaughter was 


doomed to remain unsated. Every lamp he 
visited was controlled by a collector keener 
than himself. Lying low at each lamp was 
a lizard, into whose capacious maw every un- 
wary fly disappeared, and out of whose reach 
every moth took good care to keep. Every 
lizard seems to have his own estate, and 
poaching is visited with severe punishment. 

It is great fun to watch the lizards on a 
wall; each one has his division, and should 
a neighbour in hot pursuit of game cross the 
boundary, the owner makes a violent rush at 
the intruder, and the collision often ends in 
a sanguinary fight; and should one be ren- 
dered hors de combat, the victor calmly adds 
his estate to his own. 

Next morning the Doctor determined to 
catch something, or die of sunstroke in the 
attempt. Accompanied by the Artist, he 
started off again on the New Harbour Road, 
and very soon the peaceful neighbourhood 
was startled by the vision of a stout, per- 
spiring Englishman tearing up and down the 
road-side with a large white net; now turn- 
ing suddenly round as his prey doubled; 
now giving a yell of excitement as he caught 
sight of some especially fine specimen. And 
more frequently than anything else they saw 
him stop to mop his face and get his breath 
again. 

What a fool the Chinese and Hindoos* 
must have thought him, as they squatted 
calmly at their open doors. Here was a 
mad Englishman, who might have sat still 
all day and paid a coolie to catch all he 
wanted, running about in a blazing sun after 
butterflies that had no value at all. 

There were some sportsmen among them, 
however; for when the Artist and Doctor 
invaded a large compound, the latter found 
a willing ally in a young Malay. While the 
Doctor careered madly round the garden 
after beauties six inches across (these always 
got away), the Malay caught with his hands 
battered specimens, and brought them up in 
triumph to the Doctor, who duly expressed 
his gratitude for butterflies rubbed almost 
beyond recognition, to the intense delight of 
his assistant, who felt amply rewarded by a 
few cents, and by seeing the Artist’s sketch 
of him with his name, Ahmed, written under- 
neath. 

When the Doctor wanted to cool and dry 
himself, the Artist took up the net and made 
many gallant captures. 

At last, with fifty specimens in the bottle, 
they cried Enough, and reached the ship in 
time for tiffin, where many cooling drinks 
and a long cold bath restored their exhausted 
frames; and soon the good ship Tantalus 
said good-bye to Singapore again, giving the 
Doctor no further chance to strengthen his 
reputation for energy. 

H.C. €. 


* Many of the coolies at Singapore come from the 
Madras coast ; the Chinese, from Amoy, Swatow, etc. 
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COIN CABINET. 


By WALTER DEXTER, 
Author of “ An Inexpensive Way of Binding Books,” etc. 


PART I. 


'WO8E of you who have been reading the articles on 
coin collecting, which have sppeared in the“ B,7.P.”” 
from time to time, have, no doubt, often wondered 
which js the beyt way to Classify and keep them ina 
good state of preservation. 

Undoubtedly. your collection began from very small 
beginnings, and the two or three coins you possessed. 
were zealously guarded in a small box in your drawer. 
But now your collection has greatly increased, and 
thonghts naturally fly to agoln cabinet such as you have 
seen displayed in Messrs. Spinks’ window. But, alas! 


unlike a stamp collection (where the stamps can be 
etuck in a penny exercisevbook, until a fond rejation 
sspentia half-a-sovereign on an album for you), your 
specimens require specially made trays in wl to 
Keep them apart from one another. Nothing destroys 
the value of an old coin so much as friction, Look a: 
some of our current money, and see how itis worn with 
use. Just as these will your specimens become if you 
keep them one on top of the other, and therefore a 
case with a series of trays is required in order to per- 
Sectly preserve them, Such a cabinet may cost anything 
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more than two guineas, but our intention iu the present 
article is to «how vou how, for a few shillings, a strong. 
und commodious cabinet can be maile by uny lad who 
is at all handy with chisel, saw, and glue, 

Fig. 1 is an illustration of tie cabinet above men- 
tioned. Its measurements are, 194 inches high, 13 
inches long, and 9 inches deep. It contains eight 
large trays, cach capable of holding thirty coins of all 
sizes, and 18 smaller trays which will hold at least 
twelve each. In fact. the whole cabinet may safely be 
reokoned as being large enough for 6w coin This 
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‘Now, on each of the longer sides, an one inch from 
the edye, draw a line paralicl to the edee, and on the 
smaller sid ine, bat only half-an-inch. 
trom the edge, ected in tig, 3. Now, instead 
of cuttiag away the corners A, ie, P, as 
the other two pieces, the centre strive. marked Band F, 
sre to be removed. These four picces of wood must be 
very carefully cut. and exact to the measurements 
given, Your wood, also, must be exactly half-an-inch 
thick ; should it be a little less, or more, the lines on 
figs. 3 and 3, which bave been drawn 4 an inch from the 
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1s quite large enough for any beginner's use, and 
when full of properly arranged coins, the owner may 
fee! justly proud of his collection. 

Now, as to its construction. We sliall require the 
following lengths of wood : 


2 pleces, each measuring 18} In.» 9 Ing for the sles 
1 


mo ere La » X 9 y for top and 
bottom. 

2 oy mon Bw 18% for doors and 
back, 

1 piece » 128, x 9 ,, forinsideshelf. 

Vite a 9 |, x 0%, forcross-piecc, 


The above eight pieces are to be } an inch thick. 
Besides this you wil! require seventeen pieces of thinner 
wood, say } inch in thickness, and measuring 12 inclies 
by 9inchesesch. These are for the trays. Also, you 
must obtain from a tobacconist half-adozen larye 
cigar-boxes—not the ordinary box which contains a 
hundred cigars, but the large square ones, which hold 
five hundred, They can be bouglit for about th-ec- 
pence each. 

In choosing your wood, select pieces with close grain : 
and if money is no object, then you may go in for au) 
Kind of fancy but hard wood. “But this is quite im- 
material If you can get a carpenter to cnt the firet. 
mentioued pieces of wood into the required dimensions 
it will save you all the trouble of sawing and planing. 

We will presnme that you have the above eight pieces 
of wood, finch thick, cut and planed, ready for use. 
Take the two measuring 184 inches by 9 inches. 

Half-an-inch from the shorter edge, rule with a thick 
piece of pencil a straixht line. Do the same with the 
other short edge. Now, on each long side, and one iuch 
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Fig. 2 


from the edge. draw another line. A glance at fig. 2 
will show exactly what should be done. 

The four corners, a, B.C, D, are next to be sawn out. 
Vaving done this to one board, the other is to be simi- 
larly treated. Next take the two pieces meseuring 18 
anches by 9 inches. 


cige, must be drawn at a distance from the edge equal 
to the thickness of the wood 

These four pieces may now be fixed together. Pieces 
of tig. 2 are the sides, and those in tig. 3 represent the 
topand bottom. Fig. 4 will show you the manner in 
which they join together. They should not be secured 
yet, as the two sides have to undergo another treatment 
lirst. 

Take one of your sides. Fight and a-balf inches 
from the top, fe. the shorter side, draw a Hne acrovs 
the board and parallel to the to». " Half-an inch below 
this draw another line. Now take your saw, a tenon 


saw {ie best for this, and make an incision } in. deep 
on each of these lines. You must now carefully with 
a chisel cut away this piece, The same must be donc 
with the piece of wood for the other side of the 
cabinet. 

‘You now have two picces of wood each 184 by 9 in. 
With ‘the corners cut out and an incision ¥ in, wile 
running acrovs it, 8$ in. from the top and 9} in. 
from the boftom. ca mentee, o 


Fic. 4. 


You have now to draw a few more lincs on each cf 
these pieces of wood. At a distance of 14 in. from the 
top draw a line, and then six more below it, but only 
1 in.. between each. You then come to the out. 
Below the cut. eight more lines. all parallel to one 
another, and an inch apart, are to be drawn. 


(To be continued.) 


Your board now presents the appearance as shown in 
fig. 5. 

Now prepare thirty strips of wood (fifteen for each 
side). These must be § in. long and } in. thick 
‘Their width may be anythiug under 4in. Now glu: 

these under each line you have drawn on the two side. 
They must be perfectiy le-el with the lines you have 
drawn, and the distance between the top of one and 
the top of the next one beneath it must be exactly an 
inob. This is very importaut, as they serve as ledges 
on which the trays holding the coins are to re-t. 
They shoul! be well glued on to the board, and tackol 
ut each end to keep them in position whilst drying. 

While these pieces of wood are setting you are to 
take that piece of wood which is to scrve as the basc 
of the cabinet. 

This piece measures 18 in. by 9 in. Across this, in 
the middic, a cut 4in. wide and } ip. deep is to be 
inade, in exactly the same manner a8 you did for the 
two side pieces (see fig. 5). 


The two pisces measuring 18 fu. by 18} in. which 
are destined for the doors and back are to be put on 
one side for the moment. Instructions will be given 
about them later on, 

The two remaining pieces of thick wood are now to 
be dealt with. The snuller piece, that measuring 
94 in. by 9 in. will not need any alteration, but the 
larger piece will have to havea cut } {n. wide and 4 in. 
deen maile across it, as you have done before. 

We will uow proceed to fix all the pieces her, 
and so form the framework of the cabinet. aving 
alued the edges of the top and buttom, and also of the 
two sides, vou must fix them together in a manner as 
shown by ti. 4.. This done, a swall screw or nail at 
the end of cuch join will make it secure. 

The piece measuring 124 in. by 9 in, must be fixed 
in the middle of the cabinet and nailed to the sidex, 
whilst the other picce, measuring 9% in. by 9 in., must 
form the upright frum the base to the slelf above. 
Before securing this latter piece, it must be treated in 


Fis. 6, 


the same manner as the sides (see fig. 5). Ata distance: 
of 1} in. from the top aline must be drawn, and uteicr 
that seven others, a'l parallel to one another, and on 
inch apart. This must be done on both sides of ti: 
board, and after that sixtecn pieces of wood will ba 
to be glued and nailed below the lines in exactly t!- 
same manner as you did for the two sides. The piec 
for the back, measuring 13 in. by 18} in, is now toh 
nalled seourely in ite place. 
Fig. 6 represents the cabinct as it now appears. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By T. F. Urrury. 
IL—A BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


BARRISTER {6 always considered to look to a 
4\  colicitor for his instructions, and the solicitor, in 
selecting him, has regurd to whether he is a good 
lawyer and a good orator. 

‘oung men asa rule enter for the Bar later in life 
than is the case in being articled to a solicitor, and 
their education is consequently well advanced. Many 
Bar students are also University men, with the 
udvantages of that style of education. 

‘The steps for becoming a barrister consist of being a 
member of an Inn of Court, keeping a certain number 
of terms, and passing an examination in law. 

A student, who at any time previously to his ad- 
mission at an Inn of Court was a solicitor in practice 
for not less than five consecutive years, cither in 
England or in any colony or dependency, but has 
ceased to be a sulicitor before his admission a3 a 
student, may be examined for call to the Bar without 
keeping any terms, and may be called to the Bur 
upon passing the public examination required by the 
rules without keeping any terms. Twelve months’ 
notice must, however, be given to the four Inus of 
Court and the Law Society. 

A choice should be made of one of the four Inns of 
Court—namely, Lincoln's Inn, the Middle Temple, the 
Inner Temple, or (iray’s Ion; and here regard shoul 
be had to the fees and scholarships payable and 
receivable, Lincoln's Inn being the most expensive and 
Gray's Inn the cheapest. After the Inn has been 
chosen, the student should present himself for the 
Preliminary Examinstion, paying a tee of one 
guinea, the subjects for the examination being : the 
English Language, English History, and the Latin 
Lan . The examinations are held very fre 
quently during the Law Terms, often once a week. 

Assuming the Preliminary Examination has been 
passed or dispensed with, the fees must be paid for 
the Inn selected for entrance. These fces, in the c: 
of Lincoln's Inn, comprise: On admission, 40. 
commons, 15 guineas ; public lecture fee, 5 guineas 
on call, $47,; making a total of 1557. The total fees 
for the other Inns are less than these, though in some 
inatances the particular fee, such as commons or on 
call, may be higher. On admission to one of the Inns 
the student must deposit 100/. if he is a non-member 
of the University. or an undergraduate who has not 
kept and does not intend to keep, previous to his call 
to the Bar, two years’ terms at his University. A bond 
for due payment of commons has also to be entered 
into with two sureties, All these fees and these 
Tmatters having been completed, the student must be 
admittel to his Inn and qualify himself for his call. 

Students who are members of one of the Universities 
ot Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, London, Dublin, the 
Queen's University in Ireland, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, or Edinburgh. can keep terms by dining in 
the halls of their respective Inns of Court any three 
days in each term, but students who are not such 
members are expected to dine in thelr Inns for six days 
in each Law Term. 

It is necessary that the student should havo 
attained the age of twenty-one before being called to 
the Bar, and have kept twelve Law Terms before 
being so called, unless any term or terms not exceeding 
two have been dispensed with, through the student 
having taken Honours. 

The Council of Legal Education of the Bar provides 
instruction by means of lectures at the various Inns, 
followel by examination on the fo'lowing subjects : 
Roman Civil Law; Constitutional Law and Legal 
History ; Law of Contract and Tort; Principles of 
Equity ; the Law of Real and Personal Property ; and 
Evidence, Procedure, and Criminal Law. Students, 
besides these lectures, should attend the chambers of a 
barrister in order to study the practice of the luw. A 
certificate of fitness for call to the bar will not be 
given unless there has been a satisfactory examination 
in the foregoing subjects. Students ure entitled to be 
examined in Roman Civil Law aud in Constitutional 
Law and Legal History separately before the other 
subjects, usually after having kept four terms The 
Council may accept, as an equivalent for the examina- 
tion in Roman Law. (1) a degree in law granted by 
any University within the British Dominions for 
which the qualifying examination included Roman 
Law; (2) a certificate that any student bas passed 
any such examination, though he may uot have taken 
the degree for which such examination qualifies him ; 
nod (3) the testamur of the Pub ic Examiners for the 
tlegree of Civil Law at Oxford that the student has 
posed the necessary examination for the degree of 

helor of Civil Law. 


Four examinations are held in every year, and are 
partly in writing and partly cied coce, and there is 
also an examination for studentships and honours, 

Valuable studentships, of 100 guineas each, have been 
established for eacouraging students to study juris- 
prodence and Roman Civil Law, and each Inn of 
Court has various scholarships attached to it for 
competition by studeuts, The Lincoln's Inn soholar- 
ships are about eight in number, and vary from 50 to 
over 100 guineas; the Middle Temple offers sixteen 
scholarships, varying from 20 guineas to 100; the 
Inner Temple has six pupil scholerships of 100 
guineas, generally paid to the barrister where the 
Stadint gree asa pupil, and Gray's Inn has four 
scl ps, the maximum being 60%. and the 
lowest 20). 

after keeping all the terms the student is duly 
ealled to the Bar, and has to pay further fees, varying 
aroording to the Inn he joins. 
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Thero has at times been someagitation for the fusion 
of tho profession of barrister aud solicitor, but no 
result hag, as yet, fullowed. It is slngular, however, 
that a barrister can, if he likes, be and practise as an 
incorporated accountant or a chartered accountant, 
and several barristers ure xo acting. 

‘A propos of the Inus of Court previously mentioncl, 
an old rhyme gives their peculiar and individual 
udvantages thus : 

Grny's Inn for walks, 
Lincoln's Inn for a wall, 
‘The Inner Temp'e for a garden, 
And the Middle for a hall. 


It isa very customary thing, not only in the legal 
profession, but in other practices, for abbreviations of 
words to ‘be used, euch ay the word “ commission” 
being shortened to *comuwon.” ‘This led to a funny 
episode once. A young gentleman newly cullel to the 
Bar, and not thoroughly acquainted with legal con- 
tractions, had u brief put into bis hands with the 
following indorsement upon it: “Nokes Styles : 
Instructions. Mr. Leatherhead 2 guen : To move for « 
common to examine witnesses.” The young gentleaan 
accordingly moved the Court, “My lords, I humbly 
move your lordships for a common vo examine wit- 
nesses.” “Pray, sir,” said the Lord Chief Justice 
“are your witnesses numerous?" “ Yes, my lor 
“Then take Salisbury Plain.” The tyro ought to 
have applied for u * commission” to examine wit- 
esses, 

‘A well-known and popular Q.C. has said that there 
are only turve ways in which e barrister can succeed— 
first, by influence; second, by a miracle; third, by 
quater sessions. In his case he had no influence, was 
afraid miracles seldom happened, and so retired upon 
quarter sessions, He had a plentiful crop of cases 
whieh were given to him by prisoners awaiting their 
tria in the dock, as be regurded this as splendid 
pristice for the beginner, compelling bim to rely upon 

is own powers, and teaching hi, iu the best way, the 
art of cross-examination. This popular Q.C. is the late 
Bir Frank Lockwood, whose untimely death is so 
deeply lamented. 


oro — 


BUMBLEWAG; OR, MR. JENKINS. 


By Epwann LIvseLu. 


UMBLEWAG is a game tliat is much liked in our 

village, but is not generally ktown,and 1 thought, 

therefore, a description of it and the rules might be 
interesting to * B.O.P." readers, 

Tt is an outdoor game, requiring a fair amount of 
skil! and activity, and can be played on any ground 
about 8 yurds square, in which a small hole can be 
dug. 

The game is very easily made, and in the country 
the cost would be under 2s. A pole, 12 fect long, hus 
first to be procured. It should be about 4 inches in 
divmeter at the bottom, tayerivg to 2 inches at the 
top. If bouglit in the rough, the bark must be pecled 
off, and the wood nicely rounded and made quite 
smooth. A strong iron screw eye (price 14d.) is next 
tightly screwed into the top. Two rings shouid bo 
painted round the pole any colour you may have by 
You, one 5 feet and the other 1G teet from the top. If 
the whole polo is painted, {' will Inst longer, but it is 
not nece-sary, and the two rings must be quite a dis. 
tinet colour. 

Get about 8 fect of strong cord—tightly twisted cur- 
taincord } inch thick we use, as the ordinary stuff wears 
out so quickly—and tie one end of it securely to the eye 
‘on the top of the pole. 

A lawa-tennis ball and a little netted bag are the 
next requisites. The covered balls last the longest, 
and are cheapest in the end. The netting is to hold 
the ball, and should be made of strong twine, with a 
half-inch mesh ; it ought to fit the ball quite closely, 
and the loops left at the top are for the loove end of the 
cord to be threaded through and tied with asimpe 
slip knot. If the netting cannot be managed, a piece 
of strong calico, or something of that sort, may be 
used, but it must be tied on to the cord very tightly, or 
the ball will be coming off every few minutes, The 
ball should hang about half way between the two marks 
on the pole, that is 7 feet 6 inches from the top. 

A small hole 2 feet deep is now to be dug in the 
middle of your grouud, and the pole placed in it with 
the lower mark level with the surface. The earth is 
then put back a little ata time aud rammed quite hard, 
80 that the pole is rigid and perpendicular. 

‘A whitewash line is next drawn across the ground, 
dividing it into two courts with the pole in th2 middle. 

Fetoh out two lawn-tennis racquets or racquet 
bata, and then we are ready to begin play. 

Bumblewag is usually played by two players, who 
take up their stand one on each side of the line, beyond 
which they must not go. Four people can play, two of 
course being partners and standing opposite each other, 
but | think it must be very close quarters, und care 
should be taken not to bit your opponents with your 
racquet. In this case another line must be drawn, at 
right angles to the first one, dividing the ground into 
four courts, 

‘The object of the player {s to wind up the cord round 
the pole by hitting the ball with the racquet, while his 
opponent does his best to stop him and wind it up the 
other way. The player who first winds up the cord so 
that the hite the pole above the mark, wius the 


game. 

You should try and hit the ball so that it goes over 
your opponent's head, out of his reach, yet not so high 
that it does not wind up, and as many hits in suc- 
cession as possible. One way of doing this is to stand 
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facing the ball us it comes rouud, and Lit it backwards 
over your head. Another good stroke that is dificult 
to -top isto hit the bull straight across close by t! 
pole; it then falls round ready to go axain, Each 
player should vary bis strokes as much as pussible, so 
that his opponent does not know what to expect. 
Having the scart is a slight advantage, as you have the 
choice which way you shall wind up, aud one way is a 
little easier than the other. 
RULES. 

1, The game shall be started by one of the players 
holding up the ball and striking it with bis racquet. 

2, The players shall toss for the first start. 

3. The player who wins the game shall not start the 
next one. 

4. The game is won when the cord is all wound up 
rouni the pole above the mark. 

5. The players must keep in thelr own courts, and 
must not stop the ball with arything but their rac- 
quets, and. except in starting, must not touch the ball 
with their hands, 

6. If the ball hits the pole below the mark, or the 
cord is 1 ped up round, or over the top of, the pole, 
the game shall be stopped, and shall be started again by 
the player who aid not bit the bill last. 

7. The pole shall be 10 feet long above the ground 
witha mark § feet from the wup, and the cord 7 feet 
6 inches long. A lawn-tennis ball shall be used. 

8. The ground shall be divided into two courts. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

From all parts of the world we reccived kindly 
Christmas and New Year's greetings, and most warmly 
reciprocate them. From Arkaneas, under date of 
Dec. 26, a correspondent writes : “Christmas Greet- 
ing! AsI write, the snow is falling outeide while a 
good old-fashioned 1og fire is burning in my room, ina 
regular cotton plantation of the wilds of Arkansas. 
Cotton-picking is not over by any means. The 
niggers ure happy, and everyone I mect calls out 
‘Christmas Gift, which means that I am * forfeit for 
@ present ' unless I call first. I am very proud of the 
*B.O P. annuals I have them all, and keep them for 
reference as well as recreation.” 


OUR TEMPTATIONS. 
By Rev. WILLIAM T. GCNS 


THERE aro some things about temptation that we 
Deed to learn. 

Temptation {3 not sin—until we yield to it. Christ 
was “tempt d like as we are, yet without vin.” The 
great enemy loves to trap us this way. Ho sends evil 
thoughts to us, and then tries to persunde and dis- 
courage by yetting us to say to oureelves, “ Ho! 
sinful our hearts must be to have auch evil thoughts ! 
Beware of ever letting him lead you into Despair’s 
Castle in this needless way. If we Late and put from 
us the evil thoughts he sends, we are uot sinning, but 
growing in grace, 

Temptation is not defeat. To see an encmy fs not to 
be beaten by him. Yet how many of our temptations 
—quick temper. sharp specch, slothfulness—we sur- 
render to at once, saying : “It’s my nature. I can't 
help it!" Sbame on us, to give up without a struggle. 
“Don't give up the ship" without a battle. “ Resist 
the devil, and he will fee from you.” 

Temptation is epportunity.—The letter Y was in 
olden times revarued ws a sacred Ictter, because its 
stem represented the path of life, dividing constantly 
into two branches—the way of good and the way of 
evil. Temptation is opportunity. We may choose the 
evil way and depart from God, or we may choose the 
Fight road and draw nearer to Him than we were 

fore. 


SOME PROMISES TO THE 
TEMPTED. 
Gon is faithful, who will not suffer zou to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the temptation 
also make @ way to escape, that ye may be uble to 


bear it —1 Cor, x. 13. 

‘Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith re 
shall be able to quench ali the fiery darts of the 
wicked.—Zph. v1.6 

In that He Himself hath suffered being tempted. He 
fs able to euccour them that are tempted.—/cb. 
ii. 18. 

We have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.— 
Heb. iv. 15. 

Biessed ia the man that endureth temptation : for 
when he is tried, he shail receive the crown of life.— 
James i, 12. 

Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.—James 


iv.7. 
To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 

in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am et 

down with my Father in his throne. —Zer. iii. 21. 


peas 
Answer to ‘Hidden Phrase Puzzle” 
(p. 864). 
“PENNY WISE; POUND FOOLISH.” 
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AtarM.—Yes, chromic acid will do in a bichromate 
battery even better than the solution of bicbromate 
of potash given in the articles. The fault with your 
bell is probably that the vibrating armature does not 
act instantly—only after it has been started by the 
making and breaking of the current. Remedy—to 
adjust the contact ecrew so that it works more 
reliably. Or the iron on the spring may have got 
rusty ; or lastly, the platinum may not be really the 
true metal. You should examine for all these 
defects; if all are correct. the bell ought to ring 
properly the instant the wire is connected. 


A Reaper or THE “B.O.P.” (J. C.).—We have never 
tried the paper you mention, but we doubt if any is 
better or cheaper than the Ilford P.O.P. 


PERPLEXED (T. T., fan.) — Zou. naturally could not 
get the wire from an ironmonger, especially one in 
80 small a place; no wonder he was puzzed! If 
you write to any London dealer, say Mr. H.J. Da‘c, of 
7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, London, & 
will get what you want without any difticulry 
wire and binding-screws. 


Musicus.—You can bleach ivory by washing it with 
dilute nitric acid, about one ounce of acid to ten 
ounces of soft water ; another way is to brush it over 
with )yuuice powder and water, and leave it to 
dry at the window in the sun, so that the sun's rays 
ave to puss through the glass on to it. 


An Ipswich READER.—We have already had two 
coloured plates of naval uniforms. 


A. L. TesTer.—You have to begin as an engineer 
student, and for that have to pass an examination. 
See Quarterly Navy List. 

J. R. LovenEss.—The book seems to be rare. It ney 
or may not be of value; at any rate it is wort 
writing about to Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, or some 
other dealer in rare books. The present owner of 
Hardwick Hall is the Duke of Devonshire; perhaps 
he might like to look at the book. 


A REApER.—Go to the free library in King Street, and 
refer to our articles in former volumes, or consult 
the catalogue, and borrow the books you want. 
Almost every artists’ colourman has a shilling book 
on the different branches of art for which he sella 
the materials, 


Forestry, InpDia Poticy, F. H., AND OTHERS.—Apply 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, 
Whitehall, or get a Civil Service guide. : 


P. V. CARTER.—The emigrants’ fare to Regina is 
91. 1s, ld. We cannot give the address of our 
contributors. 


S. WEBLEY.—Apply for particulars to the Registrar, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, 
Piocadilly. 


‘#. W.—If you wear spectacles, you have no chance of 
being taken into the navy. 


4H. B.—There are no cabin boys now ; all that has been 
changed. 


C. MacGREGOR.—It is done with the tip of the tongue, 
not the throat. The only thing is practioa 
Demosthenes learnt: to roll the r by speaking with a 
small pebble or two in his-mouth, and he practised 
by the seashore, where no one could hear him. 


S. A. PAINTER.—1, We have not bad a coloured plate 
of Niagara Falls in summer, but we have had the 
others you mention, all now out of print. 2. It is 
simply a matter of experiment and taste. 


J. Banoaro.—Merely “ London ” is a sufficient address 
for any London newspaper. We do not know the rates 
of subscription, but they would tell you if you were 
to write and ask. 


8. O. L.—The only place we can think of is the Model 
Printing Press Company, in Farringdon Street, but 
probably an advertisement in “ Exchange and Mart” 
would bring iu pleuty of rep'ies. You can get a 
copy of the paper at avy of the railway bookstalls. 


H. Harver, T. Bond, AND OTHERS.—All guns must 
have a licence, whether air-gans or not. 


New READER.— Only some few of our serials are re- 
printed in book form. 


A Pardonable Breach of Discipline! 


SATURDAY, ROH 19, 1898. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GOBLE:) 


“Phrow down that knife.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—A NARROW ESCAPE. 


ABRY departed on his errand at @ half 

run, little dreaming what momentous 

consequences to himself and those dear to 
him would spring from that little jaunt. 

He was unarmed, for he left his ‘rifle 
behind, never dreaming of danger so 
near, at a distance where a single shout 
would bring a score to his help. He 
reached the place in a couple of minutes, 
but could find no trace of either horse or 
man. Just, however, as he was about to 
retrace his steps he caught sight of a 
horse lying some little way farther on, 
close to the edge of the fire, and ran on 
to make sure that he had not made a 
mistake as to the place. 

A moment's serutiny showed him that 
it was too freshly killed to be the one ho 
sought, for the blood was still oozing 
from its body, though dried as soon as it 
fell by the heat of the glowing ashes ; and 
he turned to come back. But at that 
moment a dark hand protruded from 
the belly of the horse, clutched his 
ankle, and he was thrown heavily to the 
earth. 

Fortunate it was for Harry that he had 
spent his leisure time in football and 
other athletic sports, and was therefore 
nimble enongh~to fall cleanly, and cool 
and collected enough to take advantage 
of his only chance. For as he fell he 
could see the sinister face of an Apache 
projecting from the horse's body, and felt 
the strain on his ankle as the Indian used 
his hold for a purchase to aid in his own 
extrication. 

Once out, and Harry knew well he 
would have no chance with his muscular 
foe. But as the inside of a horse’s body 
is a tight fit for a fair-sized man, and the 
Apache was wedged between the ribs, this 
delayed him for a few seconds, and in 
those seconds Harry saw his chance and 
seized it. Fortunately it was the left foot 
that was held, and drawing back his right, 
Harry dashed it full in the Indian’s face. 
The blood gushed out, and, taken by sur- 
prise, his foe relaxed his grip for a second. 
The next instant, with a howl of rage, he 
tore himself free; but Harry was already 
on his feet and in full flight. About ten 
yards from the horse he passed a rifle 
lying on the ground and caught it up, 
scarcely slackening his pace. 

Glancing-round when he had covered 
about fifty yards, Harry found that he was 
not being pursucd, and that the Indian 
was standing close by the horse gazing 
after hin. On seeing that the lad had 
stopped, he moved towards him, but in so 
hobbling a manner that our hero could 
at once see the reason of his forbearance, 

The man was dead lame! The fact 
was, his horse had been shot under him in 
the pursuit, and falling on his foot he had 
twisted his ankle, rendering him utterly 
incapable of fight on foot, his rifle pitch- 
ing out of his hand to where Harry had 
found it. In this extremity he had, with 
the ready-wittedness of his race, disem- 
bowelled his horse and hidden in the 
cavity, and there he might safely have re- 
mained had not the unquenchable lust of 
blood awoke in him at the sight of the 
white lad seemingly so thoroughly in his 
power. 

But now the tables were completely 
turned, and Harry, whose cheeks were 
burning with shame at his panic flight, 
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walked back a few steps towards him, 
examining the gun as he walked to make 
sure it was loaded and in good order, 

The Indian, on seeing his foe moving 
towards him, had halted, and stood wait- 
ing, resting, his weight on his right leg, 
and letting the injured foot hang limply 
on the ground, not a sign betraying the 
anguish which the exertions of the last few 
minutes must have caused him. There 
he stood, erect, keen, watchful, defiant, the 
long, cruel knife which was his only 
weapon, held sword-like in his left 
hand. 

Harry, who had satisfied himself as to 
the Winchester being charged, and not 
injured by the fall, walked up to within 
about six paces of the bronze statue facing 
him, then halting, covered the Indian’s 
broad chest point-blank, and gave tie curt 
order: 

“Throw down that knife.” 

To this the Indian paid no heed, though 
the fierce simile of scorn which wreathed 
his lips showed well that he had under- 
stood the words. 

“If that knife is not on the ground 
before I count three I'll blow a hole in 
you,” reiterated Harry. 

“One! Two!” 

Well was it for the lad that the 
Indian's knife, contrary tp the general 
custom in the west, had a guard on its 
handle. True as an arrow it whizzed 
straight for his breast, but the guard 
caught the muzzle of the rifle, which turned 
it harmlessly downwards, where it buried 
itself to the hilt in the hard ground. 

Small blame to Harsy that for an 
instant this sudden and unlooked-for 
peril drove the blood back to his heart, 
leaving his face blanched and his limbs 
trembling. It was but for an instant, 
however, and then the crimson tide 
poured through his veins with tenfold 
violence, suffusing his face with the deep 
hue of rage and passion. A dense mist 
seemed to pass before his eyes. The lust 
of blood took possession of his heart, and, 
to use an expressive Americaniam, “ he 
saw red.” Again he raised the muzzle 
of his piece to the Indian's breast, 
this time with fell intent; another 
moment and the missile would have sped 
on its deadly mission, but even while his 
finger was fumbling on the trigger, a 
strange low sound struck on his ear and 
arrested his hand. 

Louder and louder it swelled in strazge 
barbaric notes. In the dazed and excited 
state of the tired lad's mind, he could 
barely make out whence the sound 
came, but as he grew cooler he recognised 
that it was from his foe, and then in an 
instant its meaning flashed upon him. 

The Apache was chanting his death 
song! In spite of all the hardships and 
dangers he had undergone during the last 
few days, Harry was still but a Ted, with 
all a true English lad’s instincts of hero 
worship, and this sign of his foe's un- 
flinching courage drove all animosity 
out of his heart. And as his passion 
fell, more and more clearly could he see 
the true nature of the act he had been 
about to commit in shooting down in 
cold blood an unarmed, wounded, and 
helpless man. 

‘or a few moments the lad stood de- 
bating in his own mind what todo. To 
shoot the Indian wes out of the question ; 
to attempt to take him prisoner, equally 


so. Wounded as he was, he would have 
been a match for three such lads as 
Harry, had they come to close quarters. 

True, by firing in the air, Harry would 
have fetched half a dozen men to his 
side in a few minutes; but in that case 
well he knew how short would be the 
Indian's shrift. Nothing that he could 
say or do would have stopped the excited 
men from butchering him in cold blood. 
So with all his thought Harry could form 
no better plan of action than to walk awa: 
and leave the Apache master of the field, 
which he accordingly did. 

He had nearly got to the turn which 
would bring him in sight of his friends, 
when he remembered that the gun in his 
hand would inevitably call attention and 
leed to questions which he might find 
himself unable to answer without betray- 
ing the Indian. To simply drop it would 
not be safe, as the "Apache might possess 
himeelf of it, and possibly do mischief to 
Harry or his friends; so, as the best way 
out of the difficulty, he drew the cartridges 
from the magazine and flung the weapon 
as far as he could into the smouldering 
grove. 

Just as Harry turned the corner he looked 
round at his foe. The Indian was still 
standing in the same statuesque attitude 
gozing at him, and, in a spirit of boyish fan, 

arry took off his cap and waved to him. 
Then he hurried rapidly to his friends, 
little thinking how deep was the infiuence 
this escapade was destined to have on his 
fortunes. 

As good luck would have it, Dave and 
his followers had been too busy to note 
our hero's somewhat prolonged absence, 
and the Mormons, of course, had no means 
of knowing that it was prolonged, so no 
inconvenient questions were asked. The 
work was now, -however, practically 
finished, so when Dave understood that 
nothing further could be done they set off 
on their journey to the Mormon camp. 

On the whole it was a mournful caval- 
cade for men who had just been rescued 
from almost certain death. 

The thought of their lost friends ; the 
fact (which their guides took little pains 
to disguise) that they were prisoners 
rather than guests; the natural reaction 
from the long tension of mind and body, 
and the exhaustion caused by long wate. 
ing and little food, all combined to insure 
this. The guards rode by them in sullen 
silence, never offering even the help of 
a stirrup leather to the weary, and in some 
cases wounded men. 

Right glad they were when at the end 
of an hour's stiff walking the camp 
appeared in sight. As they approached 
they passed more than one vidette, and 
could see others posted out on the plain 
to either side, in a manner which showed 
that the Mormon militia had at least one 
soldierly virtue—vigilance. 

When they drew closer, Harry, whose 
notions of a Mormon caravan were some- 
what vague, found cause to open his eyes 
widely. The great enclosure formed by 
the waggons placed end to end, and 
barricaded between the wheels with 
thorn bushes Pie with nes from 
camp to camp for thi: i yurpose), 
soameed to speak rather of some trike on 
the march than a cimple emigrant band. 
Qver one hundred waggons there were, 
forming a sort of hollow square. 

On entering this equare they found 


themselves as if by magic transferred into 
another world. In place of the dry, arid 
prairie, long rows of cheerful fires, and 
the bustle of women and children pre- 
paring the evening meal. Instead of the 
sullen, forbidding faces of the Danites, the 
stolid, but kindly countenances of the 
German and Norwegian peasants who 
formed the great bulk of the caravan. 

All was life and animation, the babble 
of the family groups, the barking of dogs 
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Ney overseer’s bloodhounds were well 
trained, and they tore on till, in 
obedience to the order which had des- 
patched them at the two prisoners, they 
were about to bound upon them, when a 
sharp, shrill whistle arrested them on the 
instant, and they stopped, growling 
fiercely, their white teeth menacing, and 
their eyes red, as with a smouldering fire. 

The next moment a different note was 
blown from a distance, a shrill, chirrup- 
ing note which made the dogs turn and 
bark. Then one of them set off at a 
steady trot, while the other, as if its duty 
were done, approached Nic in the most 
friendly way, with its tail waving from 
side to side. 

The whistle chirruped again, and the 
dog gave vent to a sharp bark, as much 
as to say, “ All right, I'm coming "—and 
bounded after its companion. 

“Well, we're out of that job, Master 
Nic. I did wonder at that dog coming at 
you zo fierce.” 

“Set at me, Pete,” said Nic quietly, 
“and education was stronger than nature. 
Keep on working now, and pray let me do 
my work myself.” 

Pete grunted, and was silent, as he 
chopped away with his hoe, till a horn 
was blown up at the house, when the 
tools were shouldered, and hot and weary 
the two companions trudged back to their 
barrack, to partake of their evening meal 
together, Humpy Dee and his party 
sitting quite aloof, for the feud was 
stronger than ever. 

From that day a change seemed to 
have come over Nic. It was partly due 
to the feeling of returning health, but as 
much to his growing belief in Pete’s 
sincerity, and to the conviction that under 
the fellow’s rough shell there was an 
earnest desire to serve him and help him 
to escape from his terrible position. 

The despondency to which he had given 
way seemed cowardly now, and as the 
days rolled on he worked as one works 
who is determined to make the best of his 
position. All the same, though, he joined 
heart and soul with Pete in the plans 
made for getting away. 

Drawn closer together as they were 
now, the subject was more and more dis- 
cussed, and in the-long talks they had in 
whispers of a night, they could not help 
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at the sight of strangers, the neighing 
of horses, and lowing of cattle from the 
stockyard at the farthcr end of the en- 
closure, filled the air with sound; while, 
from a group surrounding a preacher at 
some little distance off, rose the stirring 
notes of Luther's grand old hymn: 


“Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott," 


taken up from time to time by the 
emigrants on every side in the intervals 
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of their various occupations. For the 
Mormon leaders, with the wisdom of the 
children of this world, always adopted the 
best hymns of other sects into their ritual, 
slightly altering them, where necessary. 
Short time, however, was given the 
little band to study their surroundings, 
for almost at the gate they were met by a 
messenger with orders to take them at 
once before the commander, Bishop Lee. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXV.—A LURKING PERIL. 
dwelling on the difficulties they would 
have to encounter even if they did manage 
to escape. 

“And we will, Master Nic; you zee if 
wedon't. They both talk about shooting 
us, and that zets me up. I don’t want to 
hurt anybody, but when a mgn zays he's 
going to fire at me as if I was a wild 
animal, I don’t feel to mind what I do to 
him. Don't you be down-hearted; we 
shall do it.” . 

“But,” said Nic, “it is the getting 


taken in a ship if we manage to find our.: 


way to the coast.” 

“Tf we find our way? We've on'y to 
get that boat. The river will show us the 
way down to the zea; and as to getting 
away then, all we've got to do is to try 
and find a ship that wants men.” 

“They will not take us, Pete; we shall 
be looked upon as criminals.” 

“Not if the skipper wants men,” said 
Pete, laughing softly. ‘“ Long as a man 
can work hard, and is strong, and behaves 
himeelf, he won’t ask any questions.” 

The time went on, and there seemed to 
be no likelihood of any captain asking 
questions, for in spite of keeping a sharp 
watch, neither Nic nor Pete could obtain 
the information they wanted. The boat 
seemed to disappear in the most mys- 
terious way after being used by the 
settler or his overseer, and Nic grew 
more and more puzzled, and said so to 
his companion. 

“Yes, it gets over me zumtimes, 
Master,’ said Pete; “but one has no 
chance. You see, there's always zumone 
watching you. It arn’t as if it were on’y 
the masters and the dogs, and the niggers 
who are ready to do anything to please 
old Zaunders; there’s old Humpy Dee 
and the others. Humpy’s always on the 
look-out to do me a bad turn; and he 
hates you just as much. He’s always 

inking we're going to get away, and he 
means to stop it.”” 

“ And this all means,” said Nic, with a 
sigh, “that we must be content to stay 
as we are.” 

“ Don’t mean nothing o’ the kind," said 
Pete shortly. ‘It’s a nice enough place, 
and there’s nothing I should like Petter 
than staying here a bit, if we could go about 
the river and swamp and woods, fishing 
and shooting, and hunting or trapping; 
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but one gets too much zun on one’s back, 
and when it's always chopping weeds 
with a hoe, and the weeds grow faster 
than you can chop, one gets tired of it. 
Pretty country, Master Nic; most as 
good as home, only zun is a bit too 
warm.” 

Nic sighed. 

“That's 'cause you wants to writo 
letters and get ‘em sent, Master Nic, I 
know ;.but don’t you worry "bout that. 
-Yow can't send letters here like you do at 

‘home, it arn't no use to worry about 
what you can't do. Worry ‘bout finding 
the boat, dear lad; that’s better than 
letters.” 

“T have worried about it,” said Nic, 
“but it is of no use till we get a chance 
to go and wander about to try and dis- 
cover where it is kept.” 

“ And that the skipper and old Zaunders 
won’t let us do, you zee,” said Pete 
quietly. “They’re a wicked pair, both 
on ‘em. Might let us loose a bit on Zun- 
days; but not they. Zunday and week 
days all the zame. They’ve got uz, and 
they mean to have their penn’orth out on 
uz. Never thought as I should have all 
my strength turned into sugar for some 
one else to eat. There, work away; old 
Humpy’s watching us, and he’ll go and 
tell the skipper we're hatching eggs.” 

Nic similed, for his companion’s good 
temper and patience were contagious, but 
he could not repress a sigh from time to 
time, as he thought of home; and the 
beauty of the country, the waving fields 
of tasselled Indian corn or beautiful sugar 
cane, with the silver river beyond, tho 
glorious slopes leading up to the distant 
blue mountains, and the gloomy, green, 
mysterious attraction of the swampy 
forest, enhancing its attractions to an 
explorer, did not compensate for tho 
absence of liberty, though Nic was fain to 
confess that the plantation would have 
been a glorious place for a few months’ 
visit. 

The blacks were not friendly, as Nic 
soon found, and he attributed it to the 
stern orders they had received; but now 
and then one or another made a little ad- 
vance, by offering, on the sly, fish, or flesh, 
‘in the shape of bird or ‘possum which he 
had caught or trapped during the moon- 
light nights. For Saunders seemed to pay 
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no heed to the black slaves slipping away 
of a night on some excursion. 

“Nuff to make a man wish for a kettle 
o’ tar, or a pot o’ black paint,’ said Pete 
one day. ‘What for, sir? Just to put 
on a coat of it, and change the colour of 
one’s skin. They’d treat us better than 
they do. Makes me wish I was a nigger 
for a bit, so long as I could wash white 
when I got away.” 


“Master Nic,” said Pete, one 

i} night when they were alone in their 

bunks; “I aren't going to share 
that bit o' possum.” 

“What bit of ’possum?” asked 

Nic, as he lay listening to the low 


murmur ing from where Humpy 
ll Dee was talking to his fellow 
| prisoners, who were all chewing 
| 


some tobacco-leaf which the former 
/ had managed to secrete. 

“Why, you know; that bit old 
Zamson give me, wrapped up in one 
| o’ them big leaves.” 

I “Oh yes; I had forgotten. 
I it, then ; I don’t mind.” 
i “Likely, aren't it?” grumbled 


Eat 


Pete; ‘good as it smells, for them 
black fellows do know how to cook 

j/ « thing brown and make it smell 
Can't you zee what I mean ?”” 


i “Want it for the dogs. I'm 
going to slip off after that 
boat as soon as it’s a bit later. 
Don't 


* Impossible. try; 


you'll be shot at. There is sure to be one of 
the blacks outside the door with a musket.” 

“Let him stop there, then. I aren't 
going by the door,” 

* How, then?” 

“Climb up here to where I’ve got a 
couple o’ them split wooden tiles—shingles 
as they call *em—loose.”” 

“ But you can’t climb up there.”’ 

“Can’t 1? Oh yes, my lad. There's 
them knot-holes, and I’ve got some pegs 
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cut as fits into ‘em, ready to stand on. I 
can get up easy enough.” 

“ But the dogs ?” i 

“Well, I smuggled a knife and sharp- 
ened it up, and it’s tied to my leg ina 
sheath I made out of a bit o’ bamboo cane.” 

“But it would be madness to fight the 
poor brutes, and the noise would bring 
out Saunders with a gun.” 

“Just what I thought, my lad,” said 


“**One of the dogs had me by the leg.?”” 


Pete, laughing softly, “so I went on the 
other tack this month past.” 

“T don't understand you, Pete.” 

“T'll tell you then, my lad,” said Pete 
softly. ‘I made up my mind to get you 
back to the old country, and the on’y way 
to do it seems to be to make friends.” 

“ Make friends?” 

“That'sit. Way that big dog, Gripper, 
took to you zet me thinking. -If-he was 
zet at you he'd lay hold, ’cause he’s béen 


taught to obey orders. He wouldn't want 
to, no more than a soldier might want to 
shoot a man; but if it was orders he’d do 
it. Well, I’ve thought a deal about them 
dogs ; and dogs is dogs, eh, Master Nic?” 

“ Of course,” said the young man, smil- 
ing to himself. 

“And dogs has got zweet tooths, 
Master Nie, on'y the sugar they likes is a 
bit 0’ salt.” 


“You mean you wanted that piece of 
roast "possum to give the dogs if they 
came at you.” 

“That's right, Master Nic. If old 
Zaunders was shouting ‘em on, they 
wouldn't take no notice of the meat; -but 
if he warn’t there, they’d-be friends at 
once, and eat:it.- So I’m ready for ’em if 
they comes after me.” 

“And you're going to try if you can find 
where they keep the boat to-night ?”” 


“ Sn-n-n-ork 1” said Pete, pinching his 
arm, and as tuo deep low snoring went on, 
Nic grasped the reason. 

For there was a faint rustling of the dry 
corn-leaves, which stopped, and went on 
again in the utter darkness, while beyond 
it, the low murmur of talking continued. 

“The talking kept on to cover Humpy’s 
movements,” thought Nic. ‘He has 
heard us, and is coming to listen.” 

Pete snored again, moved uneasily, and 
began to mutter in a low tone: 

* Couldn’t throw Humpy Dee?” hesaid. 
“Let you see. Better wrastler than him. 
“ Snore—snurrk.” 

The rustling ceased, and then went on 

in. 

“Where's that there moog o’ cyder, 
lads?” muttered Pete, in a dull stupid 
way. ‘“ Where's the huff-cap ?” 

Then he smacked his lips, and said 
“Hah!” softly, turned himself over, 
yawned, and began to snore, keeping it up 
steadily, while the rustling went on; but 
it sounded now as if the man who made it 
was retiring. 

Nic listened, with every nerve on the 
strain, while Pete kept on the snoring, 
and a minute later he made out clearly 
enough that Humpy Dec had returned to 
his companions, and distinctly heard the 
change in the conversation, as the man 
whispered the result of his investiga- 
tion. ‘ 

Pete’s snore was lower now, and sounded 
as if it would last; but it did not, for the 
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next moment Nic was conscious that his 
comrade was leaning over him; a pair 
of lips touched his ear, and a voice 
whi-pered : 

“He thinks he’s clever, but we can be 
too sharp for him.” 

“ Don’t talk any more,” whispered Nic 
softly, “ or he’ll come back.” 

“Right,” said Pete, and the snoring re- 
commenced. 

And as Nic lay there in the darkness, 
thinking over his companion’s words, and 
feeling that it would have been madness 
to have made any attempt to leave the 
barrack-like shed, with watchful enemies 
both within and without, and the certainty 
in his mind that Humpy Dee's intention 
was to betray Pete so as to get him 
flogged for attempting to escape, the snor- 
ing went on, with a strange lulling effect. 
He had toiled hard that day in the burning 
sunshine, and had lain down after his 
supper with that pleasant sensation of 
weariness which comes to the healthy and 
strong ; and he had been feeling a glow of 
satisfaction and thankfulness for the full 
recovery of all his faculties, when Pete had 
spoken as he did. It was not surprising 
then that the heavy breathing of his 
companion should have the effect it had. 
and that just when he was in the midst of 
pleasant thoughts of the possibility of 
escape, he should suddenly pass from ex- 
treme wakefulness into deep sleep, in 

* which he saw the red cliffs of Devon again, 
with the sparkling sea, and listened to the , 
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soft murmur of the falls low down in tho 
Combe. Back home once again. 

Then he opened his eyes with a start. 

“T’ve been asleep,” he said to himself, 
as he listened to Pete’s heavy breathing ; 
“not for many minutes, though,” he 
mused ; and then he wondered and stared, 
for he could sec the cracks and knot-holes 
of the wooden building against the grey 
dawn of the rapidly coming day. 

“Why, I must have been asleep for 
hours!” he mentally ejaculated. 

Proof came the next moment that it 
must have been eight hours at least, for 
the dull booming bellow of the great conch 
shell blown by one of the blacks rang out, 
and Pete started up in his bunk to stare ot 
Nic. 

“Had a good night, Pete?” said the 


“Tidy,” said the man softly, ‘ but one 
9’ the dogs had me by the leg.” 

“What! Surely you didn’t go?” 

“Ay, but I did. He let go, though, 


when he smelt the roast meat. Smelt 
better than raw.” 

“Pete!” ejaculated Nic, in his 
surprise. 


“Now then, rouse up, all on you,” 
shouted Humpy Dee, “ or they'll be send- 
ing in the dogs for us and the cat for 
some one else.” 

“Oh,” thought Nic, as a pang of agony 
shot through him; “that wretch must 
have been on the watch.” 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE ANB THE SEA, 


Tr my opinion the bbc could come upon 

no other group than the Bermudas in 
this part of the Atlantic, both because of the 
distance from the American coast, and of the 
direction followed since leaving Pamlica 
Sound. We have steered steadily to the 
south-east, and the distance travelled may be 
put down approximately at nine hundred 
kilometers, 3 

However, the schooner did not slacken her 
speed. Count d’Artigas and Serké stood in 
the stern close to the steersman. The 
captain had taken up his position in the 
bow. 2 
Were we going to pass this island, which 
appeared isolated, and leave it to the west- 
ward? 

That was not likely, since it was the day 
and the hour mentioned for our arrival at 
our destination. 

At this moment all the sailors were drawn 
up on the deck ready to work, and Effrondat 
made his arrangements for immediate an- 
chorage. . 

“ In two hours’ time,” I said to myself, “I 
shall know what to think, and then the first 
of those questions which have absorbed my 
mind ever since the Hbba put out to sea will 
be solved.” 

Yet that the yacht’s port of discharge is 
really situated in one of the Bermudas in the 
midst of an English archipelago is improbable 
—unless the count had carried off Thomas 
Roch for the benefit of Great Britain—an 
almost inadmissible theory. 


By Juurs VERNER, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—SIMON HART'S NARRATIVE—BACKCTP. 


One thing was certain: that eccentric in- 
dividual was watching me with a persistence 
which was, to say the least, singular. Al- 
though he could not suspect that I am Simon 
Hart, the engineer, he must wonder what I 
think of this adventure. Gaydon, the keeper, 
may be an utterly insignificant person, but he 
will be as anxious about his fat2 as any 
gentleman—were he even the proprietor of 
this fantastic pleasuge yacht. Still I was a 
little surprised, not to say disconcerted, by the 
persistence of that inquisitorial gaze. 

If Connt d’Artigas could have guessed the 
light which had just burst upon my mind, I 
am not at all sure that he would have 
hesitated to have had me thrown overboard. 

Prudence required me to be more cir- 
cumspect than ever. 

Tn fact, although I had not laid myself open 
to the least suspicion—even in the mind of 
Serké, quick and cunning as he is—a corner 
of the mysterious veil had been lifted. The 
future was illumined by a faint glimmer. 

As:the Ebba approached, the shape of this 
island, or rather islet, was distinctly outlined 
against the clear background of thesky. The 
stn, which had passed its meridian, bathed 
its western side. The islet is solitary, or, at 
least, neither in the north nor in the south 
did I see any group to which it would belong. 
As the distance lessened, the angle at which 
it was seen widened, while the horizon sank 
behind it. 

This oddly shaped islet resembled an up- 


_ turned cup, and from the bottom gushed a 


stream of fuliginous vapour. Its summit— 
the bottom of the cup, if you like—was more 
than three hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and its steep sides were as bare as 
the surf-beaten rocks at the foot. 

One natural feature renders this island 
recognisable by navigators who sight it from 
the west: it isa rock, forming a natural arch, 
which seems to supply the handle to the cup, 
and gives passage to the whirling spray of the 
waves, as it does to the rays of the sun when 
its disc rises above the eastern horizon. 
When seen under these conditions, the islet 
quite justifies its name of Backcup. 

Well, I knew the island, and I recognised it. 
It is situated inthe Bermudas. It is the “ up- 
turned cup” that I had had occasion to visit 
some years ago. No, 1 am not mistaken! 
At that time my feet trod those rocks, and 
wound their way around its eastern base. Yes, 
it is Backcup. 

Had I possessed less self-control, I should 
have given way to an exclamation of surprise 
and of satisfaction, whict. would have made 
the count uneasy, with good reason. 

I will mention here the circumstances 
under which I was led to explore the island 
of Backcup at the time when I visited the 
Bermudas. 

This group, situated about six hundred 
miles from North Carolina, consists of some 
two hundred isles and islets. Since the 
wreck of Summers, the Englishman who was 
cast ashore there in 1609, the Bermudas have 
belonged to England, and, in consequence the 
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coionial population has increased to 10,000 
inhabitants. It was not for its products of 
cotton, coffee, indigo, and arrowroot that 
Great Britain annexed these islands; but 
because it offered unique advantages as a 
naval station in proximity to the United 
States. The taking possession was accom- 
plished without an objection being raised by 
the other Powers. And now its affairs are 
administered by a British Governor, with the 
assistance of a Council and a General 
Assembly. 

‘The principal islands of the group are 
called St. David, Somerset, Hamilton, and St. 
George. The latter possesses a free port, and 
the town called by the same name is also the 
capital of the group. 

The largest island is not more than twelve 
and a half miles long by two and a half miles 
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It was precisely the formation of these 
reservoirs, and also my curiosity to see this 
fine work, that occasioned my previous 
voyage. 

I obtained some weeks’ leave from the 
company for whom I acted as engineer in 
New Jersey, and I set sail from New York for 
the Bermudas. 

During my stay at Hamilton Island a 
phenomenon of geological interest occurred in 
the vast port of Southampton. 

One day a whole flotilla, freighted with 
fisher-people, men, women, and children, ap- 
peared in Southampton Harbour. - 

For fifty years these families had lived on 
that part of the coast of Backcup which faced 
the east, where they had built wooden huts 
and stone houses. The inhabitants had every 
facility for gaining their livelihood in these 


Backcup. 


broad; and, with the exception of those 
already enumerated, the remainder form an 
agglomeration of islets and reefs scattered 
over an area of thirty square miles. 

Though the climate of the Bermudas is 
very mild and salubrious, the frightful storms 
of the Atlantic sweep over the islands in 
winter, and render the approaches difficult 
for ships. ‘The greatest defect in the 
Rermudas is the absence of rivers and streams. 
Still, since rain falls in abundance, the in- 
habitants have remedied the want by collect- 
ing water for the requirements of the people 
and the exigencies of cultivation. This has 
necessitated the construction of immense 
reservoirs, which the rain fills to overflowing 
with inexhaustible generosity. These works 
deserve great admiration, and do honour to 
the genius of man. 


fish-abounding waters, and the sperm whales 
which frequented the Bermudan latitudes 
during the months of March and April were 
achief source of sustenance. 

Nothing until then had disturbed either 
the tranquillity or the industry of the fisher- 
men. They did not complain of the hardship 
of their lives, which was alleviated by the 
facility of communication with Hamilton and 
St. George. Their strong boats, rigged like 
cutters, exported the fish, and imported in 
exchange various commodities needed for 
their support. 4 

Why, then, had they abandoned the islet, 
and without any intention of ever returning ? 
Were they no longer in security ? 

Two months before, the fisher-folk had been 
at first surprised and afterwards alarmed by 
hollow ramblings which came from the in- 


terior of Backcup. At the same time smoke 
and flames issued from the top of the island 
—the bottom of the upturned cup. Now, no 
one had suspected that the island was of 
volcanic origin, or that its summit formed a 
crater, because its sides were so steep it was 
impossible to scale them. But it could no 
longer ke doubted that Backcup was an old 
volcano, and now threatened the village with 
an immediate eruption. 

During those two months the internal 
noises increased, the rocky foundation of the 
island trembled perceptibly, long jets of flame 
issued from the crater—generally at night— 
and sometimes there were formidable explo- 
sions. Such symptomswere the unmistakable 
preface to a violent disturbance. 

The families exposed to this imminent 
catastrophe, on a sea-beach which offered no 
shelter from the streams of lava, and fearing 
the complete destruction of Backcup, lost no 
time in making their escape. 

They placed all their possessions on the 
fishing sloops, and, setting sail, they sought 
refuge in Southampton Harbour. 

Throughout the Bermudas there was con- 
sternation at the news of a volcano, dormant 
for centuries, and now about to become active, 
at the western extremity of the group. But, 
at the same time as the terror of some became 
manifest, the curiosity of others was aroused. 
I was one of the latter. It was important, 
also, to study the phenomenon in order to 
ascertain whether the fishermen had not 
exaggerated the consequences. 

Backcup, which rose abruptly at the west 
of the Bermudas, was connected with them 
by a string of tiny islands and reefs, in- 
accessible from theeast. It could not be seen 
from either Hamilton or St. George, as its 
summit did not exceed three hundred feet in 
height. 

A cutter from Southampton Harbour 
conveyed us—some explorers and myself—to 
its shore, where the cabins, deserted by the 
fisher-folk, stood. The internal thunder was 
still to be heard, and a cloud of smoke escaped 
from the top. We had no doubt in our 
minds: the extinct volcano of Backcup was 
rekindled under the action of subterranean 
fire. An eruption might happen any day. 

We tried in vain to reach the orifice of the 
volcano. But ascent was impossible on those 
declivities, abrupt, smooth, and slippery, 
offering no hold for foot or hand, and pro- 
filing at an angle of seventy-five or eighty 
degrees. I never saw anything more barren 
than that carapace of rock, on which only an 
occasional tuft of wild lucerne grew in parts 
that were slightly damp. 

After many fruitless efforts, we tried to make 
the tour of the island. But, except where the 
fishermen had built their village, the base 
was impassable on account of the fallen rock 
on the north, south, and east. 

Our reconnoitring of the island was then 
reduced to that very inadequate survey. On 
seeing the smoke and flame escape from the 
crater, while the rumblings and occasional 
explosions shook the interior, we could only 
praise the foresight of the fishers who had 
abandoned the island while there was time. 

Under these circumstances was I led to 
visit Backeup, and no one will be surprised 
that I was able to identify the islet the 
moment the extraordinary structure offered 
itself to my gaze. 

I am sure it would not have pleased Count 
d’Artigas had Gaydon, the keeper, recognised 
the island, supposing the Ebba was going to 
put in there, which, for want of a port, seemed 
very probable. 

Backeup, whither no Bermudan had re- 
turned, was absolutely deserted, and I could 
not imagine why the Hbba was putting into 
port here. 

Perhaps, after all, the Count and his com- 
panions had no intention of landing. Even 


in case the schooner did find temporary shelter 
among the rocks in a narrow creek, was it 
likely that a rich yachtsman would set up his 
residence on this arid zone exposed to the 
awful tempests of the West Atlantic? To 
live in that place would be well enough for 
rude fishermen, but not for Count d’Artigas, 
Serké, the engineer, Captain Spade, and his 
crew. 

Backcup was only half a mile away. Its 
aspect bears no resemblance to the other 
islands of the group under the dark verdure 
of their hills. Only rarely in some cleft or 
hollow a juniper-tree appears, or some stunted 
specimens of those cedars which constitute 
the wealth of the Bermudas. The rocks at 
the base were covered with thick layers of 
sea-wrack and seaweed, continually renewed 
by the deposit of the waves; there were also 
enormous quantities of the string-like sea- 
weeds and others brought from the sea of 
Sargasso and the currents between the 
Canaries and the Cape Verde Islands. The 
only inhabitants of this desolate isle were 
birds, bullfinches and ‘‘ Mota cyllas cyalis’”” 
of bluish plumage, while myriads of gulls 
passed on rapid wing thro the whirling 
vapours of the crater. 

‘When she was within two cables’ length 
the schooner was slowed, and stopped at the 
entrance of a passage between rocks on a level 
with the water. 

I wondered whether the Hbba were going 
to attempt to navigate that tortuous passage. 

No, it was the most probable supposition 
that after a wait of some hours—for what 

reason I did not guess—she would again re- 
sume her course to the east. 2 

No preparations were being made for 
anchorage. The anchor remained at the 
cathead, the chains were in their places, the 
crew was not getting ready to lower the 
boats. 

At that moment Count d’Artigas, Serké, 
and the captain walked up to the bow, and 
then something happened which was inex- 
plicable to me. 

Observing their movements, my eyes fell on 
# small floating buoy which one of the sailors 
was hauling on to the bow. 

Almost immediately the water, which was 
very clear in that spot, darkened, and a sort 
of black mass arose from the bottom. Was 
it an enormous whale coming to breathe at 
the surface, and was the Hbba in danger of a 
stroke from its mighty tail? 

Then I understood all! Then I knew to 
what engine the schooner owed her re- 
markable speed without screw or sails. This 
was her indefatigable propeller emerging from 
the depths, after having dragged us from the 
American coast to the Bermudas! There it 
was, floating at our side, a submarine boat, 
an under-water tug, driven by a screw under 
the action of the current, either of a Lat f 
of accumulators, or of those powerful coil 
now in use. 

On the upper part of this tug—a long iron 
cylinder—a platform extenued, and an opening 
in its centre established communication with 
the interior. From the front of this platform 
projected a periscope, a look-out, a kind of 
binnacle, whose walls, pierced with port-holes 
with lenticular glasses, enabled electric light 
to be shed into the deep. 

Now, relieved, lightened of its salt-water 
ballast, the tug had come to the surface. The 
principal hatch was going to be opened, and 
fresh air would penetrate the whole vessel. 
And even supposing it is submerged all day, 
perhaps it rises at night and tows the Hbba 
on the surface of the ocean. 

There is one question, however. If the 
mechanical force of the tug is produced by 
electricity, there must be a.storage of force, 
whatever its origin. Now, where is this 
storage? It cannot be on Backcup, surely? 
Besides, why does the schooner meke use of 
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a tug that moves under water? Why has 
she not her motor power within herself, like 
so many other yachts? 

But I had no leisure at that moment to 
devote to my reflections, or rather to seek the 
explanation of so many incomprehensible 
things. 

The tug was alongside. The hatch had 
just been opened. Several men appeared on 
the platform—the crew of the submarine boat, 
with whom Captain Spade communicates by 
means of the electric signals placed in the 
bow of the schooner, and connected with the 
tug by a wire. So it was from the Ebba that 
orders were issued. 

Serké, the engineer, then came to me, and 
said simply— 

“Let us embark!” 

“ Embark?’ I repeated. 


“Yes! in the tag—anick te 

As usual, I could do nothing but obey an 
imperative order, and I stepped over the 
side. 

‘At that instant Thomas Roch came on deck, 

accompanied by one of the men. He appeared 
to me very calm, also very indifferent, and 
offered no objection to boarding the tug. 
When he had reached me at the hatch, Count 
d’Artigas and Serké joined us. 
. Captain Spade and the crew, with the 
exception of four men who had entered a 
small boat which had just been lowered, 
remainedon the schooner. These men carried 
with them a long hawser, probably intended 
to tow the Hbba through the reefs. Was 
there a creek among those rocks where Count 
d’Artigas finds a safe shelter from the surf? 
Is this h‘s port of destination ? 


The Tug alongside. 
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The Ebba being separated from the tug, 
the hawser connecting it with the boat 


. tightened, and half a cable’s length farther 


the sailors made it fast to the iron rings fixed 
in the rocks. Then the crew, hauling it, 
slowly towed the schooner. 

In a few minutes the Zbba had disappeared 
behind the rocks, and from the sea not even 
the top of her masts could be seen. 

Who in the Bermudas would imagine that 
a ship was in the habit of putting into port 
in that hidden creek ? 

Who in America could imagine that the 
rich yachtaman, so well known in the western 
ports, is also a dweller in the solitudes of 
Backeup ? 

Twenty minutes later the boat came back 
towards the tug, bringing the four sailors. 

It was clear that the submarine vessel was 


waiting for them in order to set out again— 
whither ? 

The whole crew were now on the platform, 
the boat was in tow at the stern ; we began to 
move, the screw worked at half turns, and the 
tug, on the surface of the water, standing in 
towards Backcup, rounded the reefs to the 
south. 

After a few cable lengths, another passage 
was discerned running into the island, and 
the tug followed its windings. When we had 
nearly reached the base of the rocky islet, the 
tug stopped. 

The order was then given to two men to 
draw up the boat upon a narrow strand, where 
neither the waves nor the surf could reach it. 

That done, the two sailors clambered on 
board, and then Serké made me a sign to go 
below. 
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Some iron steps led to a central room, where 
several boxes and bales were piled up; these, 
I suppose, could find no place in the already 
encumbered hold. I was pushed towards a 
side cabin, the door was shut upon me, and 
I was once more plunged into profound dark- 
ness. 

I recognised that cabinthe instant I entered 
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Indeed, I soon felt a descending movement, 
due ‘to the introduction of water into the 
compartments of the tug. 

This movement was followed by another— 
a movement of propulsion that drove the 
submarine vessel through the waters. 

Three minutes later it stopped, and I knew 
that we were rising to the surface. 
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it. It was the place in which I had passed 
those long hours after the abduction from 
Healthful House, and which I only left when 
the Ebba was in Pamlico Sound. 

Evidently M. Roch was treated in the 
same way, and now shut up in another com- 
partment. 

T heard a hollow noise. It was the closing 
of the hatch, and the apparatus was imme- 
diately submerged. 


The noise at the hatch was again audible. 
It was opening this time. 

The door of my cabin yielded to me, and in 
a few bounds I was on the platform. 

Ilooked. .. . 

The tug had penetrated into the very in- 
terior of Backcup. Here is the mysterious 
retreat where Count d’Artigas lives with 
his companions, outside—so to speak~of 
humanity ! 


(Tobe continued.) 
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A TALK WITH AN OLD SALT. 


“xs, sir,” he said, “I’ve been at sea, man 
and boy, for twenty-four years, . That’s 
a big slice out of a lifetime!” 

But it did not need his words to inform 
me that he had spent many years upon the 
sea. His face was enough to tell me that, 
Sun, wind, and rain had beaten upon it, and 
had left it rugged, and furrowed, and tanned. 
It was a homely, kind, weather-beaten face, 
that in its every line spoke of hardy exposure 
to all the stormy winds that blew. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘twenty-four years, as 
you say, means a big slice evt of a lifetime. 


You must have had some experiences in your 
time.” 

“Weil, I’ve had my share, sir ; but, thanks 
to Providence, I’ve come through all right.” 

“In what capacity were you at sea?” I 
asked. 

“For fifteen years out of the twenty-four I 
was chief steward,” he answered. ‘“ Previous 
to that I was working my way up to that 
position. I began at the very lowest rung of 
the ladder, and I’m proud to say that I never 
once slipped back till I became chief of my 
department.” 


“The duty of the chief steward is victual- 
ling the ship, as I understand ?”’ I said. 

“Yes, the whole burden of that department 
lies upon his shoulders. He is responsible 
for all the provisions and drinkables in the 
ship, and has to see that there isa plentiful 
supply in stock. Everything in this direc- 
tion is under his supervision, from the buying 
in of the goods to the serving up attable. Of 
course he has a number of assistants to help 
him. I have had from twenty to thirty 
under me; but then I have always been on 
the best ships.” 

“From twenty to thirty!” I exclaimed. 
“That certainly is a large number! What 
would be the special work of these men?” 

“Well, there would be, say, four cooks 
and a butcher. Then there would be so 
many state-room stewards, so many saloon 
stewards, so many bedroom stewards, and so 
many coloured servants to wait at table.” 

“Why, it’s quite an important depart- 
ment!” I said. 

“The hungry passengers would agree with 
that, sir,” he replied, laughing; “and the 
hungry crew also.” 

“You have doubtless seen some changes 
during your long experience at sea? ’’ I re- 
marked. 

“I remember the days when there was no 
railway to Scotland,” he said. “I was ona 
coasting boat in those days, and we used to 
carry a lot of gentlemen who were going 
north for the shooting. That was the way 
they used to go before the railway was made. 
Then, of course, I also remember ‘screw- 
‘steamers coming in. The coasting boat I 
was on was.a paddle-boat.” a 

“You have doubtless had some narrow 
escapes, too, in your time,” I said. 

“Well, I’ve had some shaves,” he replied. 
“ One escape I shall never forget. Have you 
ever heard of. the terrible wreck of the 


“London?” 


“TI have read of it,” I replied. * It was 
in the Bay of Biséay, wasn’tit? ” 

“ That’s right. Well, 1 was to have been 
chief steward on the London on that very 
voyage, but by a strange Providence I did 
not go. I was on my way down to the 
London—she was lying at Gravesend, and a 
fine boat she was—to conclude arrangements, 
avhen I met a gentleman whom I knew. 
‘Ah!’ said he. *The very person I wanted 
to see! We are in need of a steward on 
the —-—, bound for Melbourne, and you are 
the man for us.’ I was undecided at first 
what to do, but the end of it was that I 
necepted his offer and gave up the London. 
Well, we started from Gravesend together, 
but the London, being a steamer, soon left 
us far behind. When we got into the open 
there was a tremendous gale blowing. In 
all my experience I never remember dirtier 
weather. It was a head wind, and we had 
to keep beating and tacking about under 
close-reefed topsails, barely making any 
progress. You might hardly credit it, sir, 
but it was a solid month before we got down 
Channel. The whole of that time the head 
winds kept blowing, and we were beating 
about almost under bare poles. Well, at 
Jast we reached the Straits of Dover, and it 
was then we heard that the London had 
gone down in the Bay of Biscay; only five 
souls being saved out of the great number 
aboard.” 

“That was a narrow escape, and no 
mistake,” I said. 

“On another occasion that I remember, a 
ship went down near the Goodwins. Some 
of the men escaped in a small boat. It was 
almost a forlorn hope, for it hardly seemed 
possible that a boat could live in such a sea, 
but they tied a bucket to the painter, and let 
it down into the water. The weight of the 
bucket, when it sank, acted like an anchor 
and kept the boat’s head to the waves. In 
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this way they managed to ride the storm 
till the morning, when they were picked 
up.” 

I could see that my friend was fairly wound 
up for talking now, so I endeavoured to lead 
him on. There is nothing more interesting 
to hear than experiences of life, in whatever 
calling they may have been gathered. 

“Of course you have been through the Suez 
Canal many a time?” I said. 

“Rather!” he replied. “I was on the 
third ship thst passed through after the 
Canal was opened. As you may know, it is 
so narrow that ships have to heave-to while 
another There are mooring posts at 
the side for them to make fast to on those 
occasions. You could almost shake hands 
from one ship to another as you pass.” 

“I have heard that the Red Sea is very 
dangerous,” I said. “Is that a fact?” 

“Yes. It is due to the currents in that 

rt. Numbers of ships have been lost in the 

Sea.” 

“What is the most exciting experience 
that you have ever had?” I asked. 

He pondered for a moment. 

“Well, I should say the most exciting ex- 
perience was a tornado which came upon us 
while we were lying in harbour at St. Thomas, 
in the West Indies.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“ Well, it was this way. Iwas at that time 
on a boat that was engaged in repairing the 
cable in that part of the world. Let me see, 
it was—yes—it was in 1876. We were lying 
at anchor off Jamaica when the news came 
that there was a ship ashore on the reefs. I 
shall never forget the weather we had that 
day. The rain—well, you never saw anything 
like it in England! It falls, out there, not in 
drops, but literally in sheets. I recollect Ihad 
to go ashore to look for some live stock with 
which to provision the ship. Floods of water 
were coming down from the hills and cover- 
ing the roadway to such an extent that you 
couldn’t see the footpath—which was pretty 
high, too. I had to go back to the ship with- 
out having done anything. Well, as soon as 
we heard there was a ship on the reefs, we put 
out toher rescue. We found her to be a boat 
of about 4,500 tons. The captain had been 
trying to cut off all the corners on his way 
out——”” 

“Cut off what corners?” I asked inno- 
cently. 

He laughed. 

“ That’s our way of describing quick pas- 
sage,” he said. 

“ He had been trying to make an extra quick 

, and he had cut one corner too many, 
and had run the ship on the reefs. When we 
reached her we found she was rolling under 
a tremendous swell. The noise she made was 
terrific. You see, the reefs were coral, and 
the ship crushed into it as she rolled. We 
tried to tug her off, but found it impossible. 
However, we got the crew and passengers off, 
and we ran back as hard as we could for 
Jamaica, where we landed the people we had 
rescued. From there we went round to St. 
Thomas on some cable work. It was found 
that our cylinders wanted seeing to, so we 
put into harbour at St.Thomas. We found 
that the storm-cone was up announcing that 
a hurricane was coming. So we decided to 
ride it out in the harbour. Our fires had all 
been put out for the repairs to the cylinders, 
so we had no choice. Probably you have 
never experienced a hurricane in those parts, 
air?” 

“No,” said I. “For the very sufficient 
Teason that I have never been there.” 

Well, it is almost impossible to describe 
it. It is more like a whirlwind than 
anything else. We knew something about 
it, so we began to get ready without any 
delay. There was alot of shipping in the 
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harbour, and that made it more dangerous. 
Why, believe me, sir, a hurricane in those 
parts bangs great ships together when they 
are in harbour, and smashes them up like 
so many toys, unless they take extra pre- 
cautions. I remember there was an Ameri- 
can schooner lying under the cliff—as 
pretty and taut a craftaseverI saw. I had 
a chat with the captain, and I made the 
remark to him that he would have to make 
himself secure if he wanted to save his ship. 
He threw his head back, and laughed. 

“* Why,’ said he, ‘I guess my ship could 
ride out anything that these parts could 
produce.’ 

“It struck me that he had never seen ao 
hurricane in harbour, or he would not have 
talked in that cocksure way. The next few 
hours taught him his lesson, poor man. It 
was now getting dark, and all our prepara- 
tions were nearly complete. We had two 
anchors down with cables, and six grapplings 
with wire roping. In addition to that we 
had some kedge anchors fast. No sooner 
were we ready than the storm broke over us. 
Well, I’ve been in many a squall, but I never 
experienced anything like that tornado. 
The rain came down in sheets, and the wind 
banged on us like claps of thunder. There 
was high land all around, and the wind came 
whirling down into the harbour with terrible 
force. At the same time the darkness fell 
upon us, and it was each vessel for itself. 
The memory of that night will be with me 
as long as I live. The surface of the water 
in the harbour was like a cauldron—not 
rolling or swelling like the waves of the sea, 
but all seething and shaking like water in a 
boiling pot. And the wind! Why, we 
couldn’t show ‘our face on the poop. If we 
had, it would have sent us over like shuttle- 
cocks. The roaring of the gale, and the 
thunder of the sea outside, and the crashing 
of timbers as the ships banged together, 
added to the darkness of the night, made a 
ecene which is not easily described. Our 
vessel trembled and bounded like some 
living thing under the force of the gusts; 
but, thank God, her cables held firm, and 
she rode out the storm until the morn- 
ing. 

“When the day broke we saw a scene 
which beat anything I ever looked on. The 
harbour was covered with wreckage—so 
thickly, in fact, that you could hardly row 
a boat ashore. The American ship, whose 
captain had been so confident, was nowhere 
to be seen. She had been smashed like a 
cockleshell early in the night, and all her 
crew were lost. Several other ships had 
been sunk. A Danish barque which had 
been lying there had only saved herself by 
eutting down all her masts. Nearly all the 
jetties around the harbour had been swept 
away by the wind. A floating dry dock had 
also been sunk. And, in addition to all this, 
a tongue of land, which ran out into the sea 
at the entrance of the harbour, had been 
clean cut into by the gale, and a piece of it 
carried away.” 

“ You are right in calling that an exciting 
experience,” I remarked. 

“Oh, I’ve had a few in my time,” he 
said. “I had a narrow escape from pirates 
once.’’ 

“Did you really? Come, we must have 
that!” 

“ It was in the China Seas. Those waters 
were infested with pirates at that time. 
They generally cruised about in queer- 
rigged, low-lying craft like feluccas. And 
they could sail, too! Ina good breeze they 
would run a steamer hard in those days, I 
can tell you. There weren’t such clippers 
on the seas then as there are now. And it 
was a case of Heaven help the crew that 
they got hold of, for they were murderous, 


cut-throat villains. They used to tack 
about in an innocent manner, with their men 
hidden away, and their ‘tecth out of sight, 
as the saying is, until they got within fair 
reach of some merchantman that had only an 
ordinary crew aboard, and no meansof defence. 
Then, all of a sudden, they would throw long 
ropes, with grappling irons at the end of 
them. With these they would hook them- 
selves on to their victim, and before the 
crew of the merchantman knew what was 
happening, these fellows would be swarming 
in scores up the side of the ship, armed 
with knives. What could they do against 
such numbers, once the pirates fairly got 
aboard? Many a ship has been caught in 
that way. But we had good fortune on our 
side on the occasion when we came across 
these villains.” % 

« Yes,” I said, much interested —‘ yes, go 
on.” 

“Well, we were holding on our course at 
an average speed, bound for Pekin, where 
we were going to take on board a cargo of 
tea. There was hardly any wind blowing, 
except for occasional puffs, but our ship, 
being a steamer, was of course independent 
of winds. We were steaming along when 
we caught sight of a Chinese craft dodging 
about in front of us, as though she were 
trying to catch the occasional puffs of breeze. 
As far as we could see, there only seemed to 
be three or four men aboard. As we came 
within hailing distance of her, a couple of 
her men called out to us. From what we 
could make out, they were asking us to give 
them a tow, as the wind was so low that thes 
couldn't make headway. I ought to state 
that we were perfectly defenceless, not 
having a single gun on board. While we 
were parleying with them we were all the 
time drawing nearer. It was just about then 
that I came on board. I had a look at her, 
but somehow I didn’t care for her appear- 
ance, although she seemed harmless enough. 
All cf a sudden, as we were drawing almost 
within range of a cable’s-throw, our captain 
stared hard at her. 

“<«Take you in tow, eh?’ said he. 
if I knowit! All steam ahead there!” 

“The order was passed below, and, before 
we hardly realised what was happening, 
our ship was forging ahead at her top speed. 
Then the Chinamen showed what they were 
up to. Some more of them suddenly appeared, 
whom we hadn’t seen before, and they began 
in a great hurry to throw out their grappling 
hooks atus. They missed, and missed again, 
and before they could make any further 
attempts we were out of their reach. You 
see they could not pursue us, because there 
was no wind to help them. If they had 
caught on to us they would probably have 
thrown aboard their vile stink-pots, which 
would have half suffocated us, and they 
would have crowded up our side, armed to 
the teeth. But, fortunately, our captain was 
too old a bird for them. The difficulty was 
that one could never tell until they began 
their operations whether they were pirates 
or not that one had to do with, because there 
are many peaceful creft of exactly the same 
appearance sailing the seas. But there was 
no doubt about that lot, and it was a close 
shave for us.’’ 

I next got my friend to talk about sharks, 
and he told me some most interesting facts 
about them; how, for instance, it is the 
ground-sharks which ai. often responsible for 
the total disappearance of a man who has 
fallen overboard in harbour, or at anchor off 
the coast; and how they rise from their lair 
at the bottom whenever they see any object 
in the clear water above, and drag their prey 
down, down, into the deeps below. He also 
told me a fact that shows what tremendous 
strength these creatures have. 


“Not 


“ Why,” said he, “ when you harpoon one 
and give him the windlass line, he races out 
with it until the handle goes round with a 
whirr that makes you stand clear of it in 
double-quick time ; and I have known occa- 


A’ the Haster holidays come early again this 
year, there will be a good chance fov 
boys who live in trout districts to circumvent 
the early trout. 

To such boys as are less fortunate in their 
surroundings, and have to be content with 
coarse fish, there is still some consolation ; for 
the roach, though out of season according to 
Thames by-laws, are, in reality, in far better 
condition now than in June. This would 
not, of course, justify anyone in taking roach 
from the Thames after March 15, but in‘ the 
Lea and many other rivers their capture is 
permitted till the end of March or even in 
part of April. The rules vary at different 
fisheries, but it may safely be said that 
roach are likely to be in good condition in 
most rivers till mid-April. 

The method to be adopted is somewhat 
different from the “roach pole and tight 
line ” style, usual in the autumn, because the 
fish are generally gathered into little eddies 
near the banks, to be out of the force of the 
often flooded stream. : 

In such places a worm, on fairly stout 
tackle, is generally best, because you can 
never tell when a large chub or perch may 
take your bait, and must be prepared for 
such rough customers. 

Circumstances may often modify this 
rale; for instance, you may chance to know 
that there are very few heavy fish in the 
river you are fishing. In that case use 
fine tackle, even when baiting with worm, 
especially if the water should chance to be 
clear. 

You may also then dispense with running 
tackle, for there is no doubt that most 
anglers can strike a fish with far more ccr- 
tainty on a tight line. 

*Do not always fish on the bottom, though, 
with a worm, that-is generally the best place. 
Dace and rudd, and sometimes roach, will 
occasionally feed better in mid water. If 
worm-fishing use a large hook, but not if 
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sions, when we have got them aboard, when 
the flapping of their tails has actually made 
the vessel shake from stem to stern.” 

In fact he told me many interesting 
episodes in his long career, and I parted from 


SPRING FISHING. 
By J. Pau Taytor. 


PART I. 


using any other bait. I should say No. 6 
for worms, and No. 10 for paste or gentles. 

There is no close time for the Norfolk 
waters, but all who fish there should re- 
member that to retain fish which are thin 
and rough is both useless and unfair; and, 
at the end of April, many of the fish caught 
will be in that condition. 

To turn from coarse fishing to the more 
seasonable sport of fly-fishing for trout, the 
present time will be found about the best in 
the whole year for the young angler. 

The trout are coming well into condition, 
and have not as yet been so fished for as to 
have acquired the wonderful shyness which 
they display later on. 

A brief account of the way to begin may 
be of service. First, as to tackle. A very 
useful rod may now be had in hickory for4s.or 
5s., or in greenheart for but little more, while 
even the split-cane wonders, which used to be 
80 very expensive, are now produced by 
American makers for something under half 
& sovereign. 

I must confess to distrusting these cheap 
split-canes till I tried them, and to being plea- 
santly surprised by the result of what I 
thought was a rash purchase. Yet I think 
® boy, whose arm is probably tireless, will do 
more wisely to buy the heavier solid rod. 

Winches should be “ check,” and of about 
three inches in diameter, and will run from 4s. 
upwards. A dressed line of thirty yards may 
be had for 2s. 6d. and a half-dozen two-yard 
gut ‘ collars,” costing another 2s. 6d., will, 
with the important exception of flies, com- 
plete your outfit. These last should be 
chosen with special care, and by preference 
ata local shop; for the tackle-makers know 
the sort of fly that kills best in their own 
river. If, however, you have to buy without 
local advice, get blue-uprights, march-browns, 
black and red hackles, and governors, with 
afew coachmen for evening fishing. The 
prices will be from 1s. to 2s.a dozen. Thus 
equipped you may go to any Devonshire 
stream, and with care and perseverance may 
get a few little trout even on your first day, 
if you have a friend with you to give some 
hints as to casting, which is an art that 
cannot be taught by written instructions. 

All that can be done in that way is to 
warn the beginner not to be too ambitious, 
and to learn to cast a line of abont the 
length of his rod before he attempts more. 

Use only two flies at first, one of them 
fixed on, by a short looped bit of gut, toa 
knot in the line about two feet from the end. 
This is called the “ bob” fly, and will often 
take fish when the one at the end is neglected. 
You will find no occasion for a landing net 
if fishing in Devonshire or in Wales, which are 
the best places for early trouting; but if you 
have to confine yourself to the home counties 
you will find the fishing of a different cha- 
racter. In the Lion water at Farningham 
(near the * Home for Little Boys”) you can 
fish for 2s. 6d. a day; but, unless you have 
some skill, there is little chance of sport, 
though more in April than at any other 
time. 

Here, and in Hertfordshire and other 
rivers near London, if you get hold of a fish 
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him more firmly convinced than ever of what 
I said before—namely, that there is nothing 
more interesting to listen to than actual 
experience, in whatever path of life it may 
have been gained. 


it may be of good size, and a net is worth 
carrying. 

Before leaving the subject of outfit, a few 
hints on buying tackle may be added. 

Put the winch on'the rods before you 
make up your mind as to which rod is likely 
to suit, for you cannot judge of the balance 
of a rod unless a winch is on it. The rod, 
winch, and line should all match, and should 
all be suitable to your strength. 

You will find a fairly stiff rod of about 
ten feet long the most likely to be useful. If 
you have to fish always on a large river, a 
longer rod (up to twelve feet) will be better ; 
and if you fish chiefly small streams, 
especially if overgrown with trees, a shorter 
rod is best, not over nine feet. 

Get a witch, with plenty of room for your 
line, and see that it fits well on the rod. 

If this latter is an American split-cane 
there may be @ difficulty about this; and in 
any case a couple of very thick elastic bands 
are likely to useful on an emergency. 
‘They will answer for a time instead of winch 
fittings, if necessary. 

A double taper line is a convenience, 
because when one end is worn you can 
reverse the line, and yet retain the taper. 

With regard to gut, it is usually sold in 
three-yard lengths, and in broad rivers, and 
where it is usual to use four or five flies, this 
is a good length; but more often two yards 
is preferable, and sometimes (especially 
when throwing against wind or under trees) 
half of a three-yard cast is quite sufficient. 
In this case it is important that your winch 
line should be finely tapered, or a splash 
may be seen by a feeding fish. 

ne great objection to a three-yard cast 
on a short rod is, that you cannot reel in 
your line enough, when landing a tish, with- 
out pulling some of the knots in the gut 
through the top rings of your rod. When 
this happens, the fish, by making a sudden 
rush on seeing the net, may break your 
line in consequence of the check caused 
by a knot objecting to pass quickly back 
through a ring. 

This objection alone is enough to render it 
undesirable to use a gut collar of more than 
two-thirds of the length of your rod. 

The rings on your rod should be snake 
pattern, and the one on the end should be a 
“ Bickerdyke,” as this last, having an inner 
revolving ring, allows the line to run more 
freely than the common sort. 

In choosing gut, do not select the very 
finest you can, even if the trout you try for 
are small, for “drawn” gut, such as this 
would be, wears badly. Moderately fine 
gut is better; a very little stouter than that 
on which the flies are tied, is a good rule ; 
and see that it is round and transparent, 
and not stained of any bright colour. It 
will be dearer than the common stuff, but 
economy in gut is a mistake. Be careful 
to try each knot carefully before use, and 
if you have to re-tie any, soak the gut well 
first. 

In choosing flies, you will notice that there 
are two sorts, of a widely different character ; 
one intended to float and the other not. 


gahe latter is the kind that most boys will 
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prefer using, as wet-fly fishing is much 
easier, and in this part of the season often 
quite as effective as the more artistic “ dry.” 
Flies intended to be used wet are generally 
tied on gut; and it is particularly important 
to see that this gut is good, and somewhat 
finer than your line. Also that the fly is firmly 
tied, and the loop on the other end sound. 

It is from want of attention to all these 
little details that so many fish are lost. To 
the list of flies already given, I must add, if 
the angler goes to Wales, the “coech y 
bondu.” 

In case some boys are ambitious to try the 
ary fly even at this early season, it -may be 
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mentioned that the flies tied on eyed hooks 
will be found far cheaper in use, as the 
beginner is certain to flick off a great number 
if he uses gut ones. Even ar expert will 
generally prefer eyed hooks, for the wear 
and tear on the gut is very great even in 
skilful hands. 

Now that paraffin is used (to reduce the 
labour of drying the tly by repeated flicks), 
fewer flies are worn out, but paraffin will not 
do all the work. 

Perhaps a line of explanation as to the 
necessity of having, and the means of 
keeping, a fly “dry,” will not be out of 
place. 

(To be continued.) 


aper. 


When you first begin casting, of course the 
fly is dry, and even an ordinary fly will float 
for a few seconds, unless the hook is very 
heavy. It was moticed many years ago that 
trout often took a fly floating thus more freely 
than after it had become draggled; and 
gradually anglers learnt the use of the dry 
tly. 

For many years the fly, when soaked, was 
restored to a buoyant condition by repeated 
flicks, involving much wrist work; but now 
the angler carries a tiny bottle containing 
odourless paraflin, or “ parollin,” and 
touches the fly very lightly with this when 
necessary. 


JACK AND I; 


s Mw dear Jack,” was Mrs. Cowle 

as we entered the drawing-room, 
“whom do you suppose I have had a visit 
from ?—Mr. Barclay Tracy!” 

“ Brute!” ejaculated Jack with emphasis. 
He had inherited his uncle’s dislikes, 
nothing else, and, as a matter of fact, in this 
case they were well bestowed. 

“ Thank you, Jack,” whispered Maggie ; “1 
should like to have said something like that 
myself.’’ 

“ Well, I’m bound to say he was extremely 
pleasant and polite, referred rather prettily to 
his unexpected accession to the property, 
begged that we would consult our own, con- 
venience about leaving, and wanted to know if 
we had heard anything of Wilders, whom he 
declared he should like to prosecute.” 

“Whew!” 

“ Who's Wilders?” 

The exclamation and query proceeded from 
Jack and myself simultaneously. 

“ Wilders, Mr. Dacre,” said Maggie, “was 
8 butler uncle had about five years ago. He 
used to be a sort of confidant and factotum ; 
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CHAPTER IT. 


but he did something wrong, and uncle dis- 
missed him.” 

“ Coincidences are queer things,” remarked 

Jack to me, as explanation of his unwonted 
excitement; “it was Wilders our tourist 
friend reminded me of this morning. I can’t 
say why, even now.” 
_ Somehow that night I could not get my 
inquiring sketcher out of my head. It’s no 
good trying toexplain why. As the old rhyme 
says— 

” T do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 

‘The reason why I cannot tell ; 
and I emphatically did 2of like my “ speci- 
men.” Equally emphatically, I could assign 
no reason. I don’t think I’m suspicious, but 
it must be admitted there had been a run of 
queer occurrences. Three times I see the 
same man loitering about in the same place ; 
the said man seems interested at hearing we 
—Jack and I—were going to be’ absent, and 
cleverly manages to get a renewed assurance 
of the fact; he reminds Jack of some one, 
that some one proving to be the discharged 
Wilders! and that same afternoon the 


(To be continued.) 


OR, STRANGELY WON. 


“wrongful heir ’—as we called Barclay Tracy 
amongst ourselyes—unexpectedly turns up. 
and wants to know the whereabouts of this 
identical Wilders, with a view, he says, of pro- 
secuting him. Why should Barcley Tracy— 
himself, according to all reports, a thororgh 
“bad lot ’’—want to prosecute his uncle’s dis- 
charged servant? 

The whole thing was getting as puzzling 
to me as the problems propounded to Alice 
in Wonderland, and thinking about it had 
made me hot. I got up, and was feeling jor 
the matches, when I chanced to look ont 
of the window. The moon was shinir 
brightly on the ruined chapel, and by i 
beams I saw distinctly two figures standing 
talking together. They looked up at the 
house once or twice, and then went off 
towards the village. One of them I did not 
recognise, but the other was the ‘tourist ! 

“Jack,” I said to my friend next morning. 
“TI vote we postpone our proposed trip. 
‘We'll go next week and see the Australians 
instead ; I’ve half an idea that we may have 
another game by staying at home.” 


— eee CE <a 


A SMALL POWER BOILER, 
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By H. F. Hospey, 
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AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


Author of “ The Boy's Uun* Launch,” © The * Boy's Un’ Locomotive,’ etc. etc. 


Ws you have screwed on all the fittings 
the boiler will be ready to test by 
hydraulic pressure, and this should always be 
done with a new boiler before getting up 
steam. At least double the working pres- 


sure should be put on; and if you test this 
boiler up to 100 Ib., and work at 50 Ib., it 
will be sufficient, for it is only a well-made 


Fid.13, 


model engine that is able to stand 50 Ib. of 
steam without rattling itself to pieces in a 
very short time. 

To keep a boiler going constantly you 
must have some means of forcing water in 
against the steam pressure, and a force pump 
is the most simple and also the most reliable 
instrument for the purpose. A model pump,* 
similar to fig. 13, with a plunger about 3 in. 
in diameter, will suit this boiler. 

Use a little white lead thinned down with 
turps to the consistency of cream when 


screwing on the fittings, and at the junction 
of screw-unions on pump connecting pipe ; 
but be careful not to put it on any screwed 
portion you may have to unscrew, such as 
the cover over pump valves, etc., as it sets so 
hard that it is very difficult to unfasten any 
screw painted with it. 

When fitting up the glass water-gauge sec 
that the glands a (fig. 14) do not quite touch 
the glass B; if they do the glass will be con- 
stantly breaking, which is rather awkward, 
not to say dangerous ; but I have noticed that 
many gauges are sold in that condition, 
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and if yours is, take e rimer and enlarge 
the hole in gland sufficiently to allow the 
glass to pass through without touching, as at 
c; then soak some cotton wick m the white- 
lead mixture, and wind a little round the 
glass tube, and screw the gland down gently 
until the tube is tight, as at p, and you will 
have no leakage, and need not fear a broken 
glass. 

Having now completed the boiler, fig. 1,1 
will explain the difference of construction of 
No. 2. 

This boiler is a little more difficult to make, 
but is much more powerful, and the one I 
should prefer making for my own use. 

The main difference consists in its having 
a number of smaller vertical tubes B, in 
place of the central flue a, in fig. 1, and this 
arrangement gives much greater heating 
surface. 

In building this one you could proceed in 
exactly the same way as with the first in 
making the shell, fire-box, door, foundation 
ring, ete., but the boiler crown, and fire-box 
crown, should be of thicker metal, say ; in. 
to din. 

Strike out the outline with compasses as 
before, but in place of the central five-hole 
mark one only 13 in. in diameter, as at a, fig. 
15, and round that, with a radius of 1} in., 
strike the circle 3, and on that, at equal 
distances, describe eight circles 1 in. in 
diameter, as shown at c. 

You may possibly think it would be better 
to put in a larger number of } in. tubes, and 
so get greater heating surface; but I have 
found that } in. tubes are not satisfactory 
with a coal fire, as they get furred up with 
soot so quickly. 

Treat the fire-box crown in exactly the 
same way, flange the edges of both down half 
an inch all round, and then with a drill or 
fine fretsaw cut out all the holes. 

Now purchase some solid drawn brass tube 
1 in. in diameter, and cut off eight pieces 7} 
in. long, and get one piece of same length for 
central tube 1} in. in diameter. 

These tubes are held in place by expand- 
ing them to fit tight against the edge of holes 


the furnace crown, so that the bottom pro- 
jects } in. as at a. tig. 16, then, by driving in 
@ cone-shaped expander B, you can enlarge 


Fie. 16. 
the tube until it is a tight fit, then sweat in 
solder all round at c. Do the same with 


in crown, but as the metal used in this size 
boiler is not very thick, it is as well to solder 
them inside also. 

The drawn tube, being very hard, should 
be softened at the ends by placing them in 
aclear fire for'a minute or two, and there 
will then be no danger of them splitting up 
whilst being expanded. 

Take the central tube first arid place it in 


Fre. 17. 


each of the tubes, and keep them quite 
vertical. : 
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Tubes in large boilers are expanded by a 
machine consisting of a set of steel rollers, 
and you can make one on a small scale 
suitable for this job by taking three small 
steel rollers }in.in diameter and 3 in. long, pp, 
place them round a tapered steel pin F, and 
keep them together by means of two small 
rubber rings ¥ F, placed over their spindles. 

Put the rollers inside the tube to be 
expanded, drive the tapered pin in as far as 
it will go easily, give it a turn or two by the 
lever a, and then drive again, and another 
turn, until the tube is tight. It is much 
easier to get tight tubes with this tool, and 
is worth the trouble of making. 
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Having expanded all the tubes, place the 
fire-box inside the shell, lead the top ends of 
tubes through the holes in boiler crown, 
where they should project about 4 in., and 
after all the riveting round foundation ring 
and door is done, proceed to expand the top 
ends of tubes in same manner, and solder 
round each on top. 

A small smoke box c, fig. 2, is needed to 
cover in these tubes; this can be of shcct 
iron, and have the chimney riveted to it. 

Make it 5 in. in diameter, and the edge, a 
(fig. 17), 1 in. deep. Flange the top half an 
inch, and rivet the side to it, and cut acentral 
hole 24 in. in diameter, the bottom edge of 

[THE END.] 


chimney can then te flanged out and 
riveted on to it, as at B. 

Three small lugs, c, riveted to the sides, 
pass over small studs screwed into boiler 
crown, and is held in position by nuts p, and 
the smoke box can be quickly removed when 
the tubes require cleaning by unscrewing the 
nuts. 

This diagram (fig. 17) gives a sectional view 
of the finished boiler, and I think if you care- 
fully follow the foregoing instructions you will 
‘have no difficulty in making a boiler that 
will be found thoroughly equal to the work 
required of it, and well worth the trouble of 
making. 


THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By Reainatp A. R. Bennett, m.a. (Oxon.), 


Author of * The Electric Dancing Doll,” * The Electric Railway,” ete, ete. 


IHF general appearance of the brushes and 
the arms which carry them is shown in 

fig. 8. The centre part of each is of flat brass, 
the extremities are of round brass rod. To 
make the centre part you require a piece of 
brass measuring 2 inches long by ? inch broad 
by 3 inch thick. In the centre of this piece is 
made a hole to receive the extremity of the 
axle on which are the revolving discs. This 
hole will therefore have to be a little larger 
than 3 inch in diameter. Now we have to 
construct the end-pieces, which are best 
made of brass rod about 3 inch in diameter. 
These are bent as shown in fig. 8 so that 
the ends are at right angles to the centre. 
The arms are about 7 inches long, and about 
% inch is cut as a screw to fit into the ends 
of the flat centre-piece, leaving the rest to 
form thearm. About 24 inches make the bend, 


Fic. 8,—N&UTRALIBING BRUSHES AND ARMS 
CaRRYING THEM. 


B, B, brushes ; X, k, buttons holding wires ; 5,4, milled- 
headed screws ; H, hole to receive end of axle. 


it being about 4 inches before this begins. 
Four inches on each side of the centre-piece 
are therefore nearly straight. At the very 
end of each arm is again formed a little screw, 
and on this is fixed a little brass button, with 
or without a milled head as shown, and in 
the middle of this little button is fixed a 
little brush of wire (brass) composed of 
strands of wire 3 inch long, of which } is 
fixed into the brass, leaving the rest to form 
the brush. The wire is very thin and 
springy, and is about No. 28 or 30 B.W.G. 
This concludes the construction of the 
brushes and arms, and they are to be fixed on 
the ends of the axles, one on each side, by 
means of milled-headed screws, which are 
drilled {o fit the screw on the end of the axle, 
and thus tix thearms and their brushes tightly 
intheir places. When this is done the brushes 
must just touch the revolving sectors at the 
raised part or buttons. You had better en- 
sure this by fixing on the arms first, and then 
fixing the sectors in such positions on the 
discs that the contact is ensured. Instead 
of being made of brass rod, the arms can be 
of brass tubing, if preferred, and the head at 
the brush end can be provided with a screw 
to fit the tube, the other end also screwing 
over a screw on the brags plate forming the 
centre. When put together on the axle, with 


PART II.—THE MACHINE ITSELF—continued. 


the plates on the frame forming the stand, 
the appearance of discs and brushes is shown 
in fig. 7.” d 

When fixing the discs, arms, and axle in 
their respective places you will have to con- 
nect the bosses which turn the discs with the 
driving-wheels below them. This is done by 
means of bands, which can be either ordinary 
cords or, better, of the leather usually em- 
ployed in machinery. The leather is cut to 
exactly such a length as will just go round 
the wheels and bosses, and the ends are 
joined by means of little pieces of wire, by 
means of which they are drawn tightly to- 
gether; this offers no resistance tothe bending 
required when the join reaches the wheel or 
the boss. The band facing the front wheel 
is put on straight, but the one on the other 
side is crossed, so that ‘the front wheel and 
disc revolve in the same direction, but the 
back wheel and disc revolve in opposite 
directions, the two discs thus revolving in 
opposite directions to each other. You must 
take care that when this is done the two discs 
will revolve without touching, and at a dis- 
tance of about an eighth of an inch or less 
apart. 

We now hava to construct the conductors 
and their various attachments, which take 
the form of combs for -collecting the elec- 
tricity. The general construction of these is 
shown in figs. 9and 10. They consist of (1) an 


Fig. 9.—Coxpuctons AND ATTACHMENTS. 
£, ehonite pillars; c, conductor arm, which has acomb 
on the other side to that shown ; #, ebonite handle 


to sparking-rod; w, wire forming sparking-rod ; 
h, ball at end of rod ; &, screw holding rod in its place. 


ebonite support; (2) the collecting brushes and 
combs with the conductor attached ; and (3) 
the arms and balls which are attached to the 
conductofs, and which carry the current to 
their ends, from which the sparks pass 
across from one ball to the other. 

The ebonite supports are formed something 
like those depicted in fg. 9. Thefr measure. 
ments can be 7} inches high by 1} or 2 inches 
in diameter at their thickest part. As you 


cannot very well make the ebonite for your- 
self, you will have to get these from some 
debler, of one of whom I gave an address 
before. Before fixing these pillars to the 
stand, we had better fix the conductors to the 
tops of them. The total length of these con- 
ductors is 8 inches, of which 5 inches is 
usually a straight piece of thick brass tube or 
rod about 1} inch in diameter, and the other 
three inches is added by two knobs of brass 
ateach end, each being ldinchin diameterand 
also 14 inch long. These are really balls of 
brass fastened to the ends of the tube. The 
construction of the conductor is shown in 
fig. 10, where x, K represent the knobs and 


Fig. 10.—DiaGraxt or Coxpuctor COMPLETE. 
XK, K, K, K, knobs ; #, hole for ebonite pillar ; n, B, brushes 
on combs, 


x the spot in the tube or rod in which the 
end of the pillar forming the support is in- 
serted. But before fixing it to its stand we 
must affix to it two little rods, which are 
really additional conductors in miniature, 
provided with combs to collect the electricity 
from the glass plates. These are shown in fig. 
10; the centre part is 2} inches long, 3 inch in 
diameter, and thereis a knob at the end j inch 
in diameter by § inch long. These arms are 
provided with little teeth, which are shown 
in fig. 10. These are 1 inch long and about 
4 inch thick at the thickest end, tapering off 
to a point; there are four, and they are set 
on cach side of a central brush, which is 
made exactly similarly to those on the brass 
arms on each side of the glass plates. The 
brushes are rather longer than the points form- 
ing'the comb —about half an inch longer will 
do—and they thus brush against the sectors 
on the plates as they revolve. They should 
come’ exactly on the little buttons, if you 
have these on the sectors, just as those on the 
side arms do. 


(To be continued.) 
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rou have already obtained 17 pieces of } in. wood for 

the trays. They meast ze 12 in, by 9in. For the 
tt we will deal with eight of these pieces only. 
e these and see that they all fit easily on to the 
ledges of the upper part of the case. They should be 
just wide enough to be pulled in or out without any 
hindrance whatever. You must now procure a strip 
of wood 17 ft. loug andj in. wide aud 4 in. thick. 
This can be obtained for less than a shilling, planed 
and ready for your use. 

From this, cut off eight pieces, each a foot in length. 

Now each piece is to be glued and then nailed to the 
long edge of each of the eight pleces of thin wood you 
have for the trays. It must be glued to the wood on 
its narrowest side, viz. that measuring 4 inch, and the 
total width of the front should be, when finished, 
exactly one inch. When your eight trays have been 
served in this manner, they can be put Lack again into 
the case, and they will form eight drawers, but, on 
opening, instead of box-like arrangement, as seen in 
all drawers, the drawer pulled out will present a Gat 
surface without any sides. 

Fig. 7 represents one of these drawers, or (rays as they 
are called when used for coins. 


Fic. 7. 


A small wooden knob can be fixed to the centre of the 
front of the tray in order that it may be pulled out with 


ease, 
The bottom portion of the case is to have our next 


attention. 


Here will be required eighteen trays, each measuring 
53 inches by 9 inches. The remaining nine pieces of 
}inch wood, which measure 12 inches by 9 inches, are 
to be cut into two pieces, each measuring 53 inches by 
Qinches, In this manner you will obtain the desired 


zighteen pieces, 


Fronts, consisting of pleces of wood 53 inches long, 
Zinch deep, and } inch wide, are to be glued to the 
shorter edges of these pieces, in exactly the same mauner 
as was done to the larger trays in the top part of the 
case. Knobs to hold them by are to be affixed, and then 


the whole series of twenty-seven trays is complete. 


These trays are to hold your coins, but, of course, 
they will require a little alteration before they are com- 
plete, If the coins were put on the trays now, they 
would jostle each other as the drawers were pulled out, 


and thus get out of their proper order. To prevent this, 
each coin mast be placed in a circular cavity by itself. 
These circular cavities are very easily made by the aid 


of a fret-saw ; but it is a long task, as, in all, some five 
hundred circles will have to be cut out of the wood 


obtained from the six cigar-boxes before mentioned. 


THE 
xB : GRE&K CoIxs.—The Sun God (Sol) is recog- 
nised by the “rays” encircling his head. Tho 


head of Neptune is similar to that of Jupiter, but is 
shown without any laurel wreath. Mercury can be 
distinguished by the close-fitting cap or helmet from 
which frequently spring wings, he is also eeen with the 
winged staff (a luceus). Hercules carries his club, 
which is his well-known attribute, when only his head 
is shown. This is ly concealed by a lion's skin 
hbead-dress. Vulcan the powerful wields his hammer or 
{4s known by his anvil und tongs. Mars, Pan, Zscula- 
plus, and others figure prominently on Greek coins. 
Among the favourite goddesses is Juno, whose head is 
helmeted head of Minerva cannot be 
mistaken. Diana usually has her bow and arrows. 
‘Venus, Proserpine, and others are seen. Those of our 
readers who have learned to read Greek will be able to 
trace out on the coins of the later periods the name of 
the state, pousibly of the king or chief magistrate, and 
even that of the engraver of the die. The ‘hms was 
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“BOY'S OWN” 


By Watter DEXTER, 
Author of “ An Inexpensive Way of Binding Books,” cte. 


PART 11, 


We will begin with the larger trays. Take your rule, 
and you will find that the inside mensures & iuches by 
12 inches, You will now require eight pieces of wc od, 
each measuring 8} inches by 12 inches. ‘The wood from 
the cigar-boxes will do well for this, as it is very easily 
sawn with a fret-saw. You will not be able to find one 
single piece measuring #4 inches by 12 inches, but two 
pieces will do just as well, and they can be joined at the 
edges with a little glue.’ They need not be perfectly 


Fic. 8 


secure, as, when the circles are cut out, the remaining 
pieces will be glued to the inside of the tray. 

Now, as to the size of these circles. Of course, this 
will depend on the coins. For instance, in the tray 
containing the English coins you must not forget the 
twopenny plece, which will require a circnlar hole 
1j inch in diameter. ‘The old English pemy was much 
larger than our present-day one, as also were all the 
copper coins, in fact. Then, again, the German present- 
day issue are all small, also the Belgian and the Swiss. 
So you must take all these things into consideration 
before starting on this particular piece of work. 

However, I will give you an example of a tray con- 
taining thirty-five coins, 

Fig. 8 represents the piece of wood 12 in. by 8 In. 
marked out into equares ready for a compass to draw 
the circles on. 

We first make a border all round, § in. wide. Then 
13 in. from the bottom edge of the border a line is 
drawn, then another 4 in. below that, then another 


1} in, below, then } in, then 1 in, then 3 in. again ; the 
remaining portion measures 2 in. 

Then these spaces, with the exception of the 4 in. 
spaces, are divided into equares, 

We can get seven squares of 14 in, in the first two 
sions, cleven 1 in, squares in the next, and four 


[THE END.] 
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COIN CABINET. 


2 in. and six 1 in. squares in the last division; in all 
thirty-five squares. A circle can then be drawn with 
@ pair of compasses in each division, and the circular 
piece cut out with a fret-saw (sec fig. 9). 

Do not make the circles exactly as large as the 
squares, but a trifie smaller, so that, wheu cut out, there 
will be a s) between each circle. 

When all the circles for the upper part of the 
cabinet are cut, the pieces of wood thus cut out are to 
be glued to the trays, and a tray will present the 
appearance as shown in fig. 10. 

‘The trays in the lower part of the cabinet are to be 
treated {n exactly the same manner. 

The circular spaces for the coins can now be lined 
with o round piece of red flannel; this preserves the 
coin from rubbing against the rough wood. 

If you wish for your coins to be placed in an order 
of date in your trays, then, as some are and 
others smail, it would be advisable to cut all the 
circles of the same size, and that a large one, say two 
inches in diameter. If this is dono your case will not 
hold so many coins as if they are cut in various sizes 
as detailed above, 

A neat label can be affixed to the outside of each 
tray, denoting tbe contents inside. 


Fre. 10. 


Our case only requires a door, now, in order to be 
complete. You have one piece of wood left, measuring 
18 in. by 184 in. This is to be divided into two parte, 
each measuring 6} in. by 18} in. One piece is hinged 
to each side of the frent of 
fig. 1. 

Of course your prized collection must be kept under 
Jock and key, and soa small look must be purchased, 
and the wood out away from the right-hand door for 
its admittance ; a small hook must be fastened to the 
left-hand door and an eye to the shelf running across the 
inside of the case. When the left door is closed and 
the hook fixed to the eye, and then the otber door 
fastened to it by the lock, your case {s closed and 
secure from the inquisitive with prying eyes. . 

Practically your case is complete, and only requires 
the finishing touches to make it perfect. 

The whole surface of wood should be rubbed with ~ 
fine sandpaper until it {s quite smooth. Special 
attention should be paid to the corners where the 
grain shows, and these must be rubbed until they are 
‘as smooth as the other parte, 

A coat of varpish stain, mahogany colour, should 
then be given it. Aspinall’s varnish stain is the best, as 
it dries the quickest. When the first coat is feotly 
dry, a seccrd one will give it a deeper hue ® more 


glossy appearance, 


the cage, as shown in 
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NEW SERIES.—PART VI. 
the Greek unit or money standard ; the larger coins were 
multiples of this, and the smaller bronze coins, such as 
the obolus, divisional parts. We need hardly remind 
our readers that the cities and countries which iesued 
coins under Greek supremacy covered a wide area, and 
were spread over the continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, as well as emanating from many of the islands 
of the scas, The hundreds of places of mintage multi- 
plied by an immense variety of coins for each place 
totals up to a series almost too vast to contemplate. It 
is therefore almost an impossibility to collect a com- 
plete set, and collectors are obliged to be content with 
the possession of a soattered and imperfect series, unless 
ey cones themselves to a small and limited district 
or 


Stamp CoLLEcTING : CHATS WITH YOUNG CoLLEC- 
ToRs.—Although there are many splendid collections of 
English stamps posveseed ia ee who make these a 
speciality, we have been at times surprised in looking 


over small collections to see the very indifferent speci- 
mens of ctame ot this country which so many of them 
contain, Probably the ease with which the common 
types of these are procured makes 80 many indifferent 
to the possession of fine examples. Surely it is worth 
while to carefully choose picked specimens of one's own 
country! The expenditure would not be great if unused 
stamps were purchased of all tke new issues. At any 
rate, this might be done as regards those up tothe value 
Of, say, one sbilling, and fine clean specimens of used 
ones selected of the higher values. As a matter of 
investment only, the outlay should bo a profitable onc, 
for a glance at a stamp catalogue will show the immense 
difference in value between those which are used and 
unasted, and how they are constantly increaring in 
value, many of the old issues, even of the lesser de- 
nominations, being now very expensive. Those who 
also collect fiscal stamps will notice the greatly en- 
hanced value of old fiscal or revenue stamps which have 
been used postally. Plate numbers are somewhat 
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perplering, but our readers who happen to possess a large 
quantity of old penny reds will do Well to ex 
carefully ; perclance they may come across some of the 
rare plate numbers, several of which seem to be increas 
ing in value as the number of collectors of perfect 
sheets increase. Plate numbers 5, 88, 114, 115, 153 
are all worth upwards of 10s. each, if unused, and 132 
and 225 ure worth a nice little sum used. Philately ix 
quite nce, and its votaries, to be successful in it, 
must make themselves familiar with all its special 
features, and keep a keen lookout for bargai 

ANCUINT FLINT IMPLEMENTS.---Spear-heads, roughly 
shaped by chipping a take of dint with laborious 
patience, are among theehiet formsof ancient weapons, 
These vary from the smallest size of javelin-heal to 
the Leavy pieces of a pond or more in weight, all of 
which were orizinally fitted into loug wooden handles, 
generally Lound jnto position with native thread or 
fibre cords. Prehistoric man seems to have prided bim- 
self most of all upon the form of his arrow-heads, 
Some of these are simply spear-shaped, and have been 
fitted into a slit at the top of the wrrow, bound firmly 
into position. Others, however, are beautifully barbel 


YW 


CORRESP 


A. LEEs.—In the model ship given in our fourth 
volume, the wheel would be on the after-part of the 
Poop. 

A New ScBScRIBER—The part containing .the 
coloured plate of the Scottish regiments of the 
British Army is out of print. 


J. Ta Mas.—We know of no list of celebrities who 
have bad wooden lege. re 


0... P.—The articles on canoe-making have been re- 
printed in parts 6 and 7 of our “ Indoor Games.” 


Youse BatLooyist.—You will find full instructions 
as to making balloons in parts 11 and 12 of our 
“ Indoor Games.” 


AN OWNER OF THE “B.O.P."—The six-shilling volume 
of our “Indoor Games” includes all the sixpenny 
parts. It eontains the article on a model steam- 
engine, but not the others. 


APPRENTICE ENGINFER.— Your beet plan would be to 
apply to the Sccretury of the Admiralty for the 
printed particulars. 


RB. Howatson.—The rate of postage is a halfpenny 
for every two ounces. The fourpence was charged 
as being donble tha deficiency, which is according to 
the Post-Office regulations. | 


G.C. Scorr.—The 17th Lancers are catled the “Death 
‘or Glory Boys” from the skull and crossbones adop- 
ted as their badge by their first colonel in token of 
his intention to avenge on the French the death of 
his friend Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham. They 
are the original Death's Head Dragoons, and it was 
from them that the Black Brunswickers adopted a 
eimilar badge in the wars with Napoleon. 


Crry Ber.—Fix the paper on the canoe with shellac, 
varnish or marine glue, and at the same time nai! it 
on with -fine. half-inch. wire nails,. pretty close 
together, so as to ensure it sticking evenly all along 
and strengthen the joints generally. 


‘Lavxca.—The“ Coastine Tripina Steam Launch” was 
in thelast December part. The engine is described 
in our “ Indoor Gam 


L.J. Tomas and Others.—A few of the discs for tho 
‘talking-machine can be bad at Hamley’s Noah's 
Ark, corner of Great Turnstile, Holborn, 


N.-W. P.—For particulars regarding the North-West 

‘Canadian Police, apply to the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Boy.—-The Ist of April, 1893, wason a Saturday. Why 
do you not make one of the perpetual calendars we 
have described? There is one reprinted in our 
“Indeor Games.” E : 
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and are shaped with wonderful skill and care, These 
tiny specimens may be mounted on cards or beards 
covered with paper, and, as with other specimens, the 
locality should be aftixed. Celts are more of the form 
of a modern stonebreaker's hammer, and were fastened 
to their handle round the middle, or “ waist”; these 
weapons would deal a heavy and deadly blow when 
aimed at man or beast... Some of the weapons are long, 
almost shaped.like a dagger; there are some curio 
implements of hatchet shape which were doubt 
used for some such purpose. Sling stones aro of & 
round flat shape, and many of these are carefully 
formed so as to best fulfil the object of their use ; these 
vary much in size, There ar onsiderable number 
of Hint implements of several distinct. types known as 
serupers; these wero-used for scraping the skin aud 
bones of the animal slain. Many of the knives of flint 
were used for similar purposes, although ome of these 
doubtless came in handy for domestic uscs, and for 
cutting away at the sticks and timber of the handles 
required for hammers and spears, It is wonderful how 
sharp some of these tools have been, although in the 
filnt age there seems to have been little or no attempt 


ee aa, 


F.H. Witt (Newport, R.I.).—You are too old for 
admission as a Naval Cadet. 


O. A. P. (Clapham).—To be anengineer in the Royal 

, Navy you must enter as an engineer student,and you 
ate too old. To be on engineer in the mail 
steamers you must have served an apprenticeship 
to some firm of marine-engine builders, 


A. JoNgs.—Thank you for your puzzle as to putting 
down four nines in such a way as to make a hun- 
dred, but we have seen it solved in the ninety-nine 
und nine-ninths way before. Is there any othor 
way 7 


at, rubbing or grinding. Among the tools used for 
peaceful oceupations may be noticed the many shapes 
of * chisels,” some having quite fine edges and are of 
a good shape, Here and there a saw is met with, quite 
a useful toul for cutting bones agd the like; these are 
often about two or three inches long, on the fine edge 
of which little teeth have been formed, a perfect anti- 
type of our present well-known tool. Borers, of flint, 
acted much.as our bradawlsand rimers of to-day. The 
hanimer-heads are vurious, some being of the coal- 
hammer shape, others long and delicate, while many 
are quite round and bullet-headed. Pins and little 
flakes of flint have evidently been used for domestic 
purposes. Among the later articles aro the round 
spindle whorls, which formel the primitive method of 
spinning. Handles, although usually of wood, and 
tonsequently long since decayed ani perished, were 
amade of stags’ horns, and some few of these remain, 
althongh. mostly in a fragmentary and imperfect state.. 
‘We shall be glad to know that our readers have been 
able to gather a few of these interesting mementoes frot 
which we can tell something of the mauuers and custom: 
of the people twho lived in this long-forgotten age. 


jae 


gd. T.—1. The Board of Trade makes no difference 
between apprentices and midshipmen. The midship- 
man pays u higher premium asa rule, and is gene- 
rally better fed and looked after. Some firms call 
their apprentices midshipmen, that is really the only 
difference. 9 The P. & 0. Company takes 
neither apprentices nor midshipmen, 


A. B. H.—We have had many articles on sailors’ knots 

and practical boat-sailing, but they are mostly out of 
print. Gill, of 170 Strand, has a good book on bost- 
sailing in his list. 


A. WIXFIELD.—We have had articles on picture 
framing. Refer back. 


J. B. Partox.—Nearly every monthly part has a 
coloured plate, otherwise they are the same as the 
previous month's weekly numbers. 


Harry and D. R. MoRGAN.—See “ Fishing Tackle and 
How to Make It,” in the third volume. 


H.C. §. (Lee).—The drawing is of no use whatever. It 
is poor in every way. You haven't mastered the 
elements yet. 


S.J. W. (Burwood, near 6ydney).—Thanks for your 
letter. We will not forget your request. 


GuneucKER.—A model steamer should be built Car- 
vel,” and if the extreme length is not to exoocd 
30 inches, you should give it a very flat floor, and as 

much beain as possible, to allow room for the engine 
and boiler: 8 inches would not be too much, and 
it should be at least 8 inches deep; but you -would 
get much finer lines and.a prettier model if you 
made it 40 inches in length, with 8 inches beam, 
and the came power would drive it faster through 
the water. 


Desp Canary (Le Serin).—Death was due to inflam- 
mation of the lungs, most probably owing to a chill 
caught on the journey, as you surmised. Nothing 
more could have been done. It was rather an old 
bird, and had in all probability been kept in a small 
cage in @ warm room, where there was much smoke. 


EOC 


He tucks in. 


AND 


PASSIVE. 


He {s tucked in, 


~a 


SATURDAY, MAROH 26, 1898. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERV! 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawrrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. ete. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE:) 


“The sorely tired band were soon stretched on the ground,’ '—18ée) ipl’ WL, 
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CHAPTER X.—CONDEMNED UNHEARD. 


A Bishop's quarters were at a large 
marqueé almost in the centre of the 
camp, and here, some half an hour before 
the arrival of the guests (or prisoners), was 
gathered a little group of three. Very 
different men they were, but each man a 
type; and the three together formed no 
bad microcosm of the leaders of the 
Mormon Church, of the men, in fact, who 
had built up that huge imposture. 

There was the missionary element, 
represented by one of those devoted men, 
narrow-minded but earnest, who for many 
years preached the Mormon faith through 
the North of Europe with all the fervour 
of an early Christian saint. 

Hans Pferder’s parents belonged to the 
Moravian brotherhood, and he was brought 
up in the strictest rules of that strict sect. 
At the age of twenty he had fallen under 
the influence of one of the earliest of the 
Mormon travelling preachers, and, fasci- 
nated by the gospel of brotherhood and 
work preached by them, had devoted his 
life to the support of the new teaching. 
A man of energy, and with keen though 
narrow sympathies, he had thrown him- 
self into his task with intense fervour, 
and had met with great success in his 
proselyting efforts all through Germany 
and among the Scandinavian races. 

The second man was his very antipodes 
—onr old friend Colonel Wright, the Danite 
leader. Of the missionary’s fanatical but 
honest belief the Colonel possessed not 
one atom. The Mormon faith was tohim 
simply the cloak under which he could 
indulge his own sensual and bloodthirsty 
instinets. .In any other part of the 


civilised world he would have probably - 


spent the greater part of his life in prison, 
and perhaps ended it on the scaffold ; but 
hore, in this new state, there was ap- 
parently need of foxy, unscrupulous men, 
and he was eminently fitted for the post. 
Foy the Mormon religion, as such, he 
cared not one jot, though he had picked 
up its formulas because it suited his pur- 
pose, as he would have done those of 
Confucianism or Mohammedanism if he 
had been thrown among Chinese or Turks. 

The third, John D. Lee, was a man of 
a far more dangerous type than either of 
his companions. Joining the saints at 
an early age, he had risen rapidly, and had 
now been for some years one of the half- 
dozen able men who constituted thé im- 
‘perium in imperio of the Mormon faith. 
Without either the fanatical zeal of the 
missionary or the reckless brutality of 
the Colonel, he possessed the ability to 
use both in turns for his own purposes. 
A man of boundless ambition, he had 
long aimed at the Presidency of the faith, 
but found his path barred by his equally 
astute and more fortunate colleague, 
Lrigham Young. 

Bafiled, but unconquered, he had de- 
liberately set himself to build up a party, 
2nd with that end always in view had 
accepted the post of organiser and leader 
of the emigration companies across the 
yveat desert from the States to Utah. In 
that he had a double purpose to serve. He 
gxined power among the new members 
of the body, who, having been under his 
direct leadership in the early and most 
impressionable part of their Mormon life, 
naturally looked on him with more 
interest than on men who were simply 
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names and nothing more tothem. His 
second object was of o darker nature. 
The Danites being continually the guards 
and escorts of the different parties, came 
gradually to look upon him as their pecu- 
har leader; and he spared no pains to 
increase his influence over these unscru- 
pulous men. Had Utah been situated in 
South America, with weak neighbouring 
States, his crafty policy would probably 
have met with success, and Brigham 
found at last what a viper he had nourished. 
But the wide plains round Deseret were 
(nominally at least) portions of the United 
States, and so it happened that just as the 
Bishop’s schemes had ripened, he perished 
through the very means whieh he had 
taken to increase his power, being arrested, 
court-martialled, and hung for the famous 
Mountain Meadow massacre, when a 
whole emigrant train, to the number of 
over a hundred and fifty—men, women, 
and children—were butchered by _ his 
orders. This execution, however, did not 
take place till the year one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven, some ten 
years after the date of our tale (over 
twenty years after the crime for which he 
suffered), and at this time he was in the 
zenith of his power. 

At the moment we draw the curtain 
the Bishop was the speaker. 

“ You think, Colonel, that the men were 
really following the Indians, not the ad- 
vance guard of another Gentile party?” 

“ Safe and sure, Bishop,” answered the 
person addressed ; ‘‘ there wasn’t a sign of 
mix up in their tale ; and, besides, we know 
the Apaches have been raiding down 
South and carried off a big booty! Ah!” 
added the speaker, with » smsck of the 
lips, “if we'd only had the luck to strike 
across the main body of ‘em, what a haul 
we'd have made!" 

The Bishop nodded. “TI reckon,” he 
said réflectively, “ that they’re making up 
for the old refuge. If so, it might pay to 
send a party to the Silver Hills, and root 
them out; their skins would bo worth 
taking just now. And, besides,” he added, 
witha side glance at the German, “they 
will be a serious danger to our converts 
on their journey across the plains. How- 
ever, our first duty is to see this little 
band of Pilgrims safe to Deseret, then we 
can talk about the next. In the mean- 
time, what shall we do with these 
Gentiles?" 

“Surely,”. broke in the missionary, 
speaking in good English, though with a 
slight tendency to German grammar in 
his sentences, “on that point clear is our 
duty—when the Lord from destruction 
made use of us them to save, He meant 
that they should be gathered amongst His 
Saints. It needs but to show them, and it 
they must recognise.” 

“ Tguess, brother,” answered the Bishop, 
with a contemptuous smile, “ that you will 
find they are a stiff-necked and perverse 
generation; our Americans are not like 
your European peasants, who follow the 
shepherd like sheep; each Gentile here 
thinks his own views as good as those of 
the divinely appointed Prophet." 

“Yet,” answered the German, “I will 
to them speak, and it may be——” 

“Certainly! certainly!’ broke in the 
other; for the worthy missionary, once 
fairly started, was apt to be rather long- 
winded. “You shall exhort them—John 
D. Leo is nut the man,” he added unvta- 


ously, “to throw obstacles in the way of 
Gospel preaching; but if you find their 
hearts are hardened, as I fear you wil!, 
what then? I suppose we must let them 

9” 

“Surely! What else can we do?” 

A slight glance of amused intelligence 
passed between Colonel and Bishop at this 
naive query ; but before either could answer, 
an orderly entered with the information 
that a soldier was outside with a particular 
messago for the Bishop. The man 
entered, a stalwart, sunburnt Missourian, 
who had been one of the earliest converts 
to the Book of Lamech, and had held fast 
by the faith, through good and ill report. 
There was a gleam in his hard blue eye, 
and a note of passion in his rough voice, 
as he commenced to speak : 

“Sorry to disturb you, Colonel; but 
among those fellows that you saved from 
the Apaches this afternoon there’s a 
couple, at least, cf the murdering devils 
that made Nauvoo a hell upon earth. 
They knew me, the skunks! and turned 
their faces away; but I spotted them, 
though my sight is worse by ten years 
than when last 1 set eyes on 'em.” 

The Colonel was about to speak, but 
the Bishop stopped him with uplifted 
hand. 

“Do you mean to say, Parker, that 
these men were among those who actively 
persecuted the Saints? or were they of 
those who only stood by and shut their 
eyes ?”” 

“Active, Bishop? why they were 
among the biggest scoundrels in the 
whole county; never any mischief from 
first to last that they had not a hand in.” 

“You are certain of your recognition ? 
Ten years is a long time, you know, 
Tarker, to swear to @ man.” 

“Ay, Bishop; but a man remembers 
well the face he has seen by the light 
of his own blazing homestead. My eyes 
must rot and my brain too, ere I forget 
one face stamped on my memory the 
night my Mollie died,” and the hard 
features worked with unused emotion. 
After a few more questions the man was 
dismissed with instructions to keep silence 
for the present. 

On his withdrawal a rather acrimonious 
discussion ensued between the Colonel 
and the missionary as to the best means 
of procedure under the circumstances. 
The German, a strictly just though hard 
man, was for the Levitical law, “an eye 
for an eye,” the immediate execution of 
any of the refugees who should be proved 
to have taken part in the anti-Mormon 
crnsa But there his wrath ended. 

The Colonel, on the contrary, wished to 
slay the whole of the little band. Blood- 
thirsty by nature, his reasoning was that 
of the wolf in the fable. “If they haven't 
deserved death it has been by fortune and 
not by will,” and to his mind a Gentile 
was a foe to be killed when the chance 
occurred. 

For a time the Bishop took no part in 
the discussion ; while the others disputed 
he was turning the affair over in his 
massive brain, examining it carefully on 
every side, viewing it all ways from the 
standpoint neither of justice nor revenge, 
but simply of policy as regarded the 
interest of John D. Lee. 

To do the man justice, he was not 
bloodthirsty by nature, and personally 
would have preferred to let the two 


men go rather than rake up old ques- 
tions; but the circumstances of the 
one almost precluded him from doing 
this. 

To do so would be to risk tho charge 
of slackness in zeal, and that was just 
the one thing he could not afford; while 
to slay the guilty and send away their 
companions free was to make witnesses 
whose testimony might bring the Federal 
law down on his own head. 

To put the whole of the little band to 
death would be equally dangerous, if 
not, indeed, impossible. True, in such a 
case, he could reckon on the unflinching 
support of the Danites and their leader, 
but, besides these, his camp contained 
some hundred of armed converts who, for 
the present, were far more likely to obey 
their own countryman than himself. It 
was not necessary to reckon which was 
the strongest force, for the very fact of 
®& contest would be ruin to himself in 
every way, bringing down on him both 
his own church and the States troops. 

And yet one of these three alternatives 
it seemed he must face, for the case was 
just one of those awkward fixtures that 
will now and then nonplus the man who 
decides matters on no higher principle 
than his own interests. But the Bishop 
was used to steering amid rocks, and long 
before his companions had finished their 
discussion his mind was made up. 
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Without paying much heed to their 
views—for he was one of those men, 
suave and conciliatory in their usual man- 
ner, from policy, who are apt to become 
arrogant and domineering at the first 
sign of real opposition—he announced his 
decision. 

“Look carefully into this matter, 
Colonel, and if these men really have the 
blood of the Saints on their hands. they 
shall die before morning. As to the 
others, let them go free; take them out of 
the camp and turn them loose. God forbid 
that we should follow the example of the 
persecutors of the Saints and imbrue our 
hands in innocent blood.” 

“But, Bishop,’ stammered the cut- 
throat, half afraid to speak, for no man 
knew his superior’s moods better, “it is 
madness to let them go free; they will go 
straight to headquarters, and bring the 
whole Federal Army down on us to 
revenge their friends’ deaths—better far 
let all go, if any." 

“You will carry cut my orders to the 
letter, Colonel Wright. I will not spare 
those whom the Almighty has given into 
our hands for judgment, neither will I 
stain our holy cause with guiltless blood, 
whatever be the consequences to our- 
selves. If the evidence is clear against 
those two men, let execution be done at 
daybreak. As for the remainder, disarm 
them, and set them free two miles from 
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camp, With the warning that if they 
attempt to follow or molest us thoy will 
be shot at sight.” 

“Yet,” commenced Pferder, “have wo 
the right these men of their arms to 
deprive? If they are innocent, why 
should——" 

“Be they innocent or be they guilty, I 
have my duty to do, and that is to pro- 
tect the lives of those whom the Prophet 
and the Church have entrusted to my 
care. If these fellows have their arms 
left them, who can answer that they will 
not revenge their comrades’ deaths on any 
stragglers from our body they may chance 
to come across ?” 

With these words the council broke up. 
As the Colonel left the tent he threw a 
look of intelligence towards his leader, 
which was met, however, by a blank 
stare, for the Bishop was far too astute 
to enter into a gratuitous understanding 
with any man, least of all one he trusted 
as little as he did his worthy sub- 
ordinate. 

So the latter had to content himself 
with chuckling, and wondering whether 
the Bishop really could be such a fool as 
not to know that turning half a dozen 
men out unarmed on the prairie, three 
hundred miles from the nearest white 
men, was equivalent to a sentence of 
death. 

(To be continued.) 


THE 


CHAPTER XXVIL—PETE THINKS HE HAS FOUND IT. a 


ot Humpy Dee had heard nothing, 
and that morning as the eternal 
hoeing went on, Pete found his oppor- 
tunity for telling of his adventures during 
the night. 

“Keep at it, Master Nic,” he said; 
“this here stuffs growed up zo that 
there's no telling when they're coming 
on to you. It’s all right though, now.’ 

“Tell me then quickly. — You got 
out?" 

“Zure I did. I meant to, and had ‘a 
good long night of it.” 

“And you're sure the dog hasn’t hurt 
you much ?"” 

“Nay, on’y a pinch; I had the meat 
ready to shove in his face. But there 
aren't much to tell you.” 

“I was afraid so. We must be patient, 
Pete, and live on hope.” 

“Can't live on hope, master. Hope's 
on'y the salt as makes the rest tasty. 
Want zume'at else as well. But don't 
you be down. We've pot to Ret away, 
and we'll do it afore we've done.” 

“Then yon found out nothing?” 

“Oh yes, I did,” said Pete drily. “I 
found out that it didn’t matter which 
way I went, there warn't what I 
wanted.” 

« You mean the boat?” 

“ That’s right, master. I went as far 
as I could get along the river one wey, 
and it warn't there; and I went as for as 


I could get t'other way, and it warn’t 
there. Old Zam must get in and paddle 
it right away zumewheres.—Thero now, 
if I haven't found it after all!” 

“What! Where it is hidden?” 

“T believe I have; zeemed to turn it 
over and find it under this here clod I’m 
breaking up with the hoe. Wished I'd 
looked when we was aboard.” 

“Looked at what ?” 

“Her bottom. She’s got a big bung- 
hole in her zumewhere, and he must pole , 
her along into a deep part, and take the 
bung out, and let her fill and sink. Then 
he zinks the painter with a stone.” 

“ But she wouldn't sink, Pete.” 

“Oh, yes, she wou}d, with ballast 
enough, sir; and all we've got to do now 
is to find ont where she is.” 

Nic shook his pead sadly, for he was 
not convinced. 

“Don’t vou do that, my lad; that’s not 
the way to get home. May be I'm 
wrong, but I think I’m right, and I 
daresay if we knowed where to look she’s 
just close handy zumewhere. Zay, 
Master Nic, s’pose I get old Zamson 
down and kneel on his chest, and pull 
out my knife. I could show my teeth 
and look savage, and pretend I was 
going to cut his head off if he didn’t 
well ate, Thet would make him speak, 
eh?” 

“Yes, to Saumders, and you would be 


. punished, and we should be worse off than 
ever.” 

“That's about it, sir. I’m afraid I did 
no good last night.” 

Pete chopped and broke clods, and 
muttered to himself, in a way which 
suggested that he was by no means 
satisfied with his investigations. Then 
all at once he said— 

“What do you zay to our going quietly 
down to the water some night, dropping 
in and zwimming for it ?”" 

“Into the jaws of the great alligators, 
Pete?” 

“Didn't think c’ that. Could hear 'em 
too as I walked along. One whacker went 
off from juet under my feet once. I 'most 
fell over him, and he roared out like a 
bull calf. I thought he meant my lege.— 
No, we couldn’t do that, Master Nic. We 
must get hold o’ that boat. I'll Lave 
another try to-night.” 

“Better net.” said Nie. 
others will hear you.’ 

“ And old Humpy be on’y too glad to 
get me ina row. Well, I mean to have 
it zamehow.” 

But Pete did not go upon any nocturnal 
excursion that night. Nature was too 
much for him. He dropped asleep and 
did not wake till the conch shell sounded 
its braying note; and Nico rose once 
more to go to his labour in the fields 
asking himself if it was not all a dream. 
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The next time the settler came that 
way the young man made an appeal to 
him for permission to send off a letter to 
some one in authority; but the angry 
refusal he received, coupled with a stern 
order to go on with his work, taught him 
plainly enough not to place any confidence 
in obtaining his liberty through his em- 
ployer, so he tried to move the over- 
seer the next time he came by. 

Nic fared worse. 

“Look here, my lad,” said Saunders ; 
“your country said you were better out 
of it, and we've taken yon and mean 
to try and make something better of you. 
We're going to do it too.” 

“ Bat that was alla mistake, sir, as I 
told you,” pleaded Nic. 

“And this is a bigger one. Who is to 
believe your word? Get on with your 
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work, and if you worry me again with 
your whining I'll shorten your rations, 
and keep you on the hardest jobs about 
the plantation.” 

«Tt's of no use, Pete,” said Nic, as soon 
as he could speak unobserved; “ there is 
nothing to hope for here. We must 
escape somehow, or else die in trying.” 

“That's sense, Master Nic, all but the 
last part. I don’t see any fun in dying 
for ever so long. I'm going out to-night 
to find that boat, and if I do, next thing 
is to zave up some prog and be off. 
There’s one thing to do, though, ‘fore we 
start.” 

“ What's that 2?” 

“Borrow a couple o’ guns and some 
powder and shot.” 


“Impossible, Pete. No: I think I 
could manage it.” 
(Te be continned,) 
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CHAPTER IX.—INSIDE. 


What a night I passed. a prey to strange 
dreams, and how ardently I longed for the 
day ! 


Paper. 


“ How, my lad? It has bothered me.” 

“There are two ways: Get at the 
guns one day when Samson is cleaning 
them ; or else get to the house some hot 
night, risk all, and climb in by one of the 
windows. I think in time I shall know 
whereabouts they are kept.” 

“ Risk getting seen and shot ?”” 

“ We must risk something, Pete,” said 
Nic quietly. “It is for liberty. I should 
leave it to the last moment, and get them 
when the boat was all ready; then, if I 
were heard, there would be somewhere to 
make for, and once afloat we should be 
safe. But there, we have not found out 
where the boat is yet.” 

“And,” said Pete thoughtfully, “there's 
something else we haven't took count of." 

“ What's that?” said Nic eagerly. 

“ The dogs, my lad, the dogs!” 


SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


I had been conducted into a grotto about a 
hundred steps from the water’s edge, where 
the tug lay. 

This grotto, six feet by twelve, lit by an 


incandescent lamp, is reached by a door, 


which was fastened behind me. 

Ineed not be astonished that electricity is 
the agent employed for lighting the interior 
of this cavern, since it supplies the impetus 
to the submarine tug. But how is it produced? 
Where does it come from? Can it be that 
there are electric works in the interior of this 
enormous crypt, with all the machinery, 
dynamos, and accumulators ? 

My cell is furnished with a table on which 
my food is served, a bedstead and bedding, » 
wicker armchair, a press containing linen and 
several changes of clothes. The drawer of 
the table contains paper, ink, and pens. In 
a corner on the right is a toilet table with 
the usual accessories. Everything is very 
clean. 

Fresh fish, preserved meat, good bread, ale, 
and whisky, such was the menu of the first 
meal. I could scarcely eat. I was quite un- 
nerved. 

It is necessary, however, that I should re- 
gain complete control of myself, that I should 
be calm in mind and body, with all my mental 
faculties on the alert; for I want to discover 
the secret of this handful of men entombed 
in the bowels of a mountain—and I will dis- 
cover it. 

So it is under the carapace of Backcup that 
Count d’Artigas resides. This cavity, whose 
existence no one suspects, is his home when 
the Ebba is not bearing him along the coast 
of the New World, or, perhaps. as far as the 
shores of the Old World! This is the un- 
known retreat which he has discovered, and 
it is reached by a submarine entrance, a water- 
door that opens twenty or thirty feet below 
the ocean surface. 

Why has he separated himself from the 
world? What is there in this man's past? 
If the name d’Artigas, his title of count, are 
only assumed, as I imagine, what is his motive 
for hiding his identity.? Is he an outlaw, an 
exile, who prefers this place of banishment 
to any other? Am I not rather in-the 
company vf a malefacfor, ankinas to secore 
imptnity for his crimes? “I can do nvthing 


but suppose; concerning this suspicious 
stranger I suppose everything. 

Then returned to my mind that question 
which I have not yet answered satisfactorily. 
Why was Thomas Roch carried off from 
Healthful House under the circumstances 
already related? Does Count d’Artigas hope 
to acquire the secret of the Fulgurator, and 
to use it for the defence of Backcup in case 
some chance betrays his hiding-place ? 

But if that happened, the island of Backcup 
sould easily be starved out, as the tug would 
not suffice to revictual it. Besides, the 
schooner would have no chance of breaking 
through a line of investment, and she would 
be watched for at every port. Thenceforth, 
of what use would the invention of Roch be 
in the count’s hands ? 

About seven o’clock in the morning I 
jumped out of bed. Although I am im- 
prisoned between the walls of the cavern, at 
least I am not confined to my cell. There 
was nothing to prevent me going out—so I 
went. 

‘Twenty yards in front, a rocky slab, forming 
7 kind of quay, projected, extending right and 
eft. 

Several of the Hbba’s sailors were busy 
unloading the bales and emptying the hold 
of the tug, which lay level with the water 
against a little stone jetty. 

My eyes were growing accustomed to the 
half-light of the cavern, which is open in the 
middle of the roof.” 

“It is by that opening,” I said to myself, 
“the vapours escape, or rather it is that 
smoke which indicated the island to us at 
three or four miles distance.” 

In a moment the following series of re- 
flections passed through my mind : 

“ Backcup is not a volcano, as everyone 
thought—as I thought myself. The vapours 
and flames which were seen some years ago 
were only artificial. ... The noises that 
terrified the fisher-folk were not caused by 
the warring of subterranean powers. ... 
The various phenomena were fictitious. . . . 
They became manifest at the will of the 
master of the islet, the man who wanted to 
drive away the inhabitants from its coast 
- . . and Count d’Artigas succeeded. . . . He 
remains the sole master of Backcup. . . . By 
merely Hurning gunpowder and by sending 
the smoke of the seaweeds brought to him by 
the currents through his sham crater, he has 
established a belief in the existence of a 
voleano that has suddenly become active 
without warning, and in the imminence of an 
eruption that can never take place !” 

This is what must have happened, and, 
indeed, ever since the departure of the 
Bermuda fishermen Backcup has constantly 
displayed thick wreaths of smoke at its 
summit. 

Meanwhile the interior light was increasing; 
daylight was penetrating through the sham 
crater as the sun mounted the horizon. I can 
therefore calculate. the dimensions of the 
cavern with tolerable exactness. Here are my 
figures: 

The island of Backcup, which is almost 
circular in shape, measures twelve hundred 
yards in circumference, and presents an in- 
ternal area of about fifty thousand square 
yards. At their base the walls vary in thick- 
ness from thirty to a hundred yards. 

It follows that, minus the thickness of the 
walls, the excavation occupies the whole mass 
of Backcup which rises above the water. As 
to the length of the submarine tunnel that 
puts the inside in communication with the 
outside, and through which the tug passes, 
I calculate that it must be about forty yards. 

These figures give some idea of the size of 
the cavern. But vast as it is, I am aware 
that the Old and the New Worlds possess 
others considerably larger, which have been 
carefully surveyed. 
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It is important, however, to make a dis- 
tinction between Backcup and all the famous 
cavernsof the world. Itis this: the majority 
of these caves are easily accessible, and must 
consequently have been discovered one day or 
another. Now, here that is not so. Indicated 
on the maps of these latitudes as an island 
of the Bermuda group, how could it be ima- 
gined that an enormous cavern yawned in 
its interior? To know it one must enter it; 

~ and to enter it a submarine boat analogous 
to the tug belonging to Count d’Artigas is 
requisite. é 

I feel sure it was only by chance that the 
strange yachtsman was led to discover this 
tunnel, by which he has been enabled to 
found this queer colony at Backcup. 

On devoting myself to the examination of 
the sheet of water enclosed within the walls 
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they are the product of this double geological 
travail. 

The island of Backcup is largely formed of 
calcareous rocks. From the steep banks of 
the lagoon these rocks rise towards the walls 
in shelving slopes, leaving between them 1 
carpet of very fine sand, ornamented here and 
there with tough yellowish clusters of sam- 
phire. From great masses of seaweed and 
sargassum, the former very dry, the latter wet, 
the acrid sea scent is exhaled, as the tide, after 
having forced them through the tunnel, casts 
them on the shores of the lagoon. But that 
is not the only combustible employed in the 
multitudinous requirements of Backcup, for I 
noticed an enormous stock of coal, which 
moust have been brought from the schooner by 
the tug. But, I repeat, it is the burning of 
these masses of marine matter, previously 
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of the cavern, I ascertained that it measures 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
yards in circumference. It is in reality only 
a lagoon framed in perpendicular rocks, but 
quite sufficient for the tug’s manceuvres, for 
its depth, so far as I can discover, is not less 
that forty yards. i 
It goes without saying that this crypt, on 
account of its situation and structure, belongs 
to the category of those formed by the action 
of the sea. It is of both Neptunian and 
Plutonic origin, like the grottoes of Crozon 
and Morgate in the Bay of Douarneuez in 
France, of Bonifacio on the Corsican coast ; 
‘Thorgatten on the coast of Norway, whose 
height is estimated at five hundred yards; 
the grottoes of Gibraltar in Spain, and 
Touranne in Cochin China. In short, the 
\_ nature of their dome-like shells shows that 


dried, that provides the fumes vomited by the 
crater. 

Continuing my walk on the western side of 
the lagoon, I discerned the habitations of this 
colony of troglodytes—as I may surely call 
them. That part of the cave called the 
Bechive fully justifies its name. There 
several rows of cells have been hollowed out 
by the hand of man in the solid limestone, 
and in those cells these human beings live. 

Towards the east the arrangement of the 
cavern is different. On that side hundreds of 
natural pillars, sloping, perpendicular, and 
twisted, support the roof, like a forest of stone 
trees spread out to the extreme limits of the 
cave. Through these columns winding paths 
cross one another, rendering the remotest part 
of Backcup accessible. 

Judging by the cells of the Beehive, the 
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companions of Count d’Artigas must number 
from eighty to one hundred. Before one of 
these cells, isolated from the rest. the count 
was standing. He had just been joined by 
the captain and Serko, and after some con- 
versation, all three descended towards the 
bank and approached the jetty where the tug 
lay. 

At that hour a dozen men, who had un 
loaded the merchandise, were transporting it 
by boat to the other shore, where large hollows, 
scooped out of the rock, formed the warehouses 
of Backcup. S 

As for the orifice of the tunnel under the 
lagoon waters, it was not visible. I observed, 
indeed, that the tug was obliged to sink down 
some yards below the surface of the sea in 
order to enter it when coming in. The 
Backcup grotto is not like the grottoes of 
Staffa or Morgate, where the entrance is 
always open, even at high water. Is there 
another passige communicating with the 
littoral, a natural or artificial corridor? I 
shall look, for it is important that I should be 
certain on this subject. 

Backcup Island merits its name. It is truly 
an enormous cup upturned. -Not only has 
it the exterior shape, but—and this no one 
knows has reproduced the interior form 
also. : 
I have said that the Beehive occupied that 
part of the cavern lying on the north of the 
lagoon, that is to say, the left on entering by the 
tunnel ; while on the opposite side are maga- 
zines where supplies of all sorts are stored, 
bales of merchandise, puncheons of wine and 
brandy, barrels of beer, cases of preserves, 
numerous boxes bearing the brands of various 
commodities. It seems as if the cargoes of 
twenty ships had been unloaded here. A 
little farther on rose an important-looking 
structure, surrounded by an enclosure. It 
was easy to recognise its function. From a 
post which rose about it there sprang thick 
copper wires whose currents fed the powerful 
electric lamps suspended under the roof, be- 
sides the incandescent light used in every cell 
in the hive. There was also a number of 
these same apparatus fixed betiveen the 
columns of the cave, which illuminated it to 
its farthest extremity. 

Shall I be allowed to wander at will in the 
interior of Backcup? That is the question. 
I hope so. Why should Count d’Artigas 
shackle my liberty by forbidding me to ramble 
about his mysterious domain? Am I not 
imprisoned within the walls of the island? 
Is it possible to get out of it otherwise than 
by the tunnel? Now, how to pass that water- 
gate which is always closed ? 

Then, admitting that I could get through 
the tunnel, would not my disappearance be 
immediately discovered? The tug would 
soon land a dozen men on the shore, where 
every crevice would be searched thoronghly. 
I should be captured without a doubt, brought 
back to the Beehive and deprived of my 
liberty. 

I must, then, give up all idea of flight, 
unless I can see some chance of success. But 
if a favourable opportunity occurs, I shall 
certainly not let it escape. 

While perambalating the rows of cells, I 
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was able to study some of the inmates who 
have accepted this monotonous existence in 
the depths of Backcup. As I said before, 
their number may be put down as a hundred, 
in accordance with the cells of the Beehive. 

These people take no notice of me when | 
pass. On olose examination, they appear to 
me to be recruited from all parts. 
can distinguish no common stock—not even 
that bond which will be found between North 
Americans, or Europeans, or Asiatics. The 
colour of their skin varies—white, copper, and 
black, and it is the black of the Australian 
rather than the African. Generally speaking, 
they seem for the most part to belong to the 
East Indian races; in fact, this type is even 
very apparent in the greater number. I may 
add that Count d’Artigas certainly belongs to 
that special race found in the lower islands 
of the West Pacific; Serké comes from the 
Levant, and Spade from Spain or Spanish 
America. 

But if the inhabitants of Bacl.2up are not 
connected by the ties of race, they certainly 
ure by those of instinct and appetite. Such 
evil countenances, such fierce faces, such 
fundamentally savage types! They are 
violent natures, one can see, who have re- 
strained no passion and refrained from no 
debauch. An idea has struck me—may it 
not be, that after a long series of crime, 
robbery, fire, murder, outrage of every kind, 
committed in company, this band of brothers 
has taken refuge in this cave, whee they 
may well believe themselves absolutely 
secure ? 

Count d’Artigas would then be no more 
than the leader of a gang of miscreants, Spade 
and Serké his licutenants, and Backcup a 
pirates’ den. 

Such is the thought which has become 
riveted in my brain. Ishall be much surprised 
if the future proves that 1 am mistaken. Be- 
sides, everything I have noticed in my first 
exploration only confirms my opinion, and 
justifies the gravest conclusions. 

In any case, whomsoever they are, and 
whatever the circumstances that brought them 
to this place, the count’s companions seem to 
have accepted his all-powerful rule without 
reserve. But, on the other hand, if a rigorous 
discipline is maintained under his iron hand, 
there are probably certain advantages which 
compensate the men for the kind of servitude 
they have undertaken. What are those com- 
pensations ? 

After walking round that part of the rock 
under which the tunnel passes, I arrived on 
the opposite side of the lagoon. As I had 
already perceived, the depéts on this shore 
are for the merchandise brought by the 
schooner every voyage; these are great 
hollows hewn out of the rock, which could 
contain, and did contain, an immense number 
of bales. 

Beyond lay the electricity works. As I 
passed in front of the windows, I caught sight 
of certain apparatus of recent invention, not 
bulky, but very complete. There were none 
of those machines worked by steam, and which 
necessitate the use of coal, and require a com- 
plicated mechanism. As I anticipated, the 
current of the cavern’s lamps, like the 
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CHAPTER III. 


with the gardener and one of the grooms, and 
then—began to wonder, at least, I did, 
whether we were not making egregious idiots 
of ourselves. However, it wouldn’t do to 
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dynamos of the tug, is supplied by coils of 
extraordinary power. Doubtless this current 
serves also for many domestic uses, for heat- 
ing the Beehive, and for cooking purposes. 
I have discovered, too, that it is applied in an 
adjacent cavity to stills for the production of 
fresh water. The Backcup colonists are not 
reduced to collecting the abundant rains that 
fall on the coast to quench their thirst. At 
a short distance from the factory was a 
reservoir, which I may compare, in proportion, 
with those I visited at the Bermudas. It 
would supply the needs of a population of ten 
thousand inhabitants—here there are one 
hundred. 

I still do not knowhowtostylethem. That 
they and their chief huve serious reasons for 
living in the bosom of the earth is obvious, 
but what are those reasons? ... When 
religious orders shut themselves up between 
the walls of their convent with the intention 
of separating themselves from the rest of hu- 
manity, their action is understood. But truly 
these subjects of Count d’Artigas resemble 
neither Benedictines nor Carthusians! 

I continued my promenade through the 
forest of pillars until I reached the extreme 
end of the cave. No one had interfered with 
me. No one had spoken tome. None even 
appeared to trouble themselves about my 
existence. That portion of Backcup is ex- 
tremely curious ;: it might rank with the 
marvellous grottoes of Kentucky or the 
Balearic Isles. It is needless to say the work 
of man is nowhere to be seen. The work of 
pature appears alone, and it was not without 
a certain astonishment, mixed with fear, that 
I thought of forces capable of raising such 
prodigious structures. The part situated 
beyond the lagoon received only the very 
slanting rays of light from thecentral opening. 
At night, when lit by electricity, this must be 
fairy-like. Inno corner, in spite of my search, 
enn I find any communication with the out- 
side. 

I note that the island offers shelter to in- 
numerable gulls. Here, it appears, they are 
never molested ; they are left to multiply at 
leisure, and the vicinity of man causes them 
no alarm. 

Backcup possesses other life than that of 
the sea-birds. The enclosures for cattle, pigs, 
sheep, poultry, are close to the Beehive. The 
food supplies are thus as varied as they are 
certain, thanks also to the products of the sea, 
either from the outside reefs or from the 
waters of the lagoon, where fish of every 
variety abound. In short, toconvince oneself 
that the dwellers in Backcup need want for 
nothing, it was only neceasary to look at them. 
They are all vigorous men, robust types of 
seamen, baked and burnt under the heat of 
tropical suns, full-blooded, and ever inhaling 
oxygen through the winds of the ocean. 
There are neither boys nor old men—none 
but men between thirty and fifty years of 


But why, I ask once more, have they sub- 
mitted to this kind of existence? Besides, 
do they never leave this strange retire- 
ment ? 

Perhaps I shall know ere long. 


(To be continued.) 
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OR, STRANGELY WON. 


think of that" that way madness lies "—as 
Jack very pertinently quoted; and we pro- 
ceeded to carry out our plan. One of the 
amen was to be on the watch outside, another 


was to lie perdu in the hall, while Jack and 
myself were to take up our positions in the 
heart of the citadel itself—in other words, in 
the strong room, where an old linen-press 
had been cleared for our accommodation. 
Of course we had said nothing to Mrs. 
Cowley or Maggie. 

“T expect,” said Jack, “ that if they come 
—you’ll observe, my friend, the delicate 
emphasis on the ‘if ’—they’ll get in at the 
lobby window, and make their way along 
the passage. In that case Saunders and 
Tom will follow them quietly.” 

“Probably ; anyhow, we may as well take 
our places. You’re sure the dark lanterns 
are trimmed ?” 

“Rather. You've got that ‘iligant bit of 
blackthorn’ I gave you? Right, come on, 
my Dick, victory or—a cold in the head. 
That place is disgustingly draughty.” 

We ensconced ourselves and waited. As 
the night drew on we expected every minute 
to hear Saunders whistle, but all was still, 
and the resemblance between ourselves and 
the original discoverers of the historic mare’s 
nest obtruded itself with painful persistency. 

Suddenly there was a strange sound, 
seemingly from beneath us, and Dick’s hand 
pressed mine with nervous tension. The 
noise grew louder; there was a mufiled 
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crack, and the next instant the room was 
lightened, and two men emerged from a hole 
in the centre of the floor. 

“ All right, so far,” whispered one, in whom 
I was glad to recognise my viator peregrints. 
“ Now look ; it’s clearly understood that I’m 
to have the sparklers and stuff, and your 
share is the bit of paper.” 

“That's all right,” said his companion, 
and I felt Jack start at the voice; “but I’m 
hanged if I know where you'll find them. I 
never heard of his having any jewels, and you 
may be sure these chests have been over- 
hauled.” 

“Ah, you don’t know everything. He'd 
been buying diamonds for a long time to 
make a present to the girl. Mighty close the 
old hunks kept about it, and thought nobody 
knew of his hiding-place, any more than he 
knew of the passage between here and the 
chapel. No more nobody did—but me. See 
here.” 

As he spoke the man stepped towards an 
old iron bracket that was fixed in one of the 
walls, pulled it in a particular way, and lo! 
part of the solid wall slid back, disclosing a 
cavity some six feet square. ‘Easy a bit, 
governor ; I know the lay of the land; and 
80 saying, Wilders—for of course it was he— 
entered the cell, and emerged in a moment 
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with a brass-bound box and a long blue 
envelope. This the other man clutched with 
avidity. 

“ You're right,” he whispered, in hoarse yet 
delighted tones. “It ig the will, and 
now——” 

But before he could complete the sentence 
he was seized in Jack's sinewy arms, while I, 
whistling twice loudly, tackled my friend the 
tourist. They showed fight for a bit, but we 
had got them quiet even before the men came, 
and we then had the pleasure of binding 
them, and looking at the treasures they had 
been good enough to discover for us. It was 
all right. There was the will leaving Court- 
land Honour to Jack, and in the brass-bound 
box were diamond ornaments which a queen 
might envy. 

It was a merry breakfast-party that met 
the next morning, though kind-hearted Mrs. 
Cowley was inclined to grieve at hearing that 
Barclay Tracy had sunk so low as to plot a 
burglary with the rascal Wilders. 

The two scoundrels met with exemplary 
punishment ; Jack is the popular Squire of 
Courtland Honour; and it is generally ad- 
mitted thatthere are few sets of jewels to 
compare with those worn by my wife—whose 
Christian name is Maggie. 

(THE END.] 
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T was sufficiently well known to the port 
-L authorities of Jacksonville, Florida, 
U.S.A., that the steamer Pearl of the 
Antilles, then lying in the harbour, was not 
engaged in any lawful traffic. That illegal 
trafficking was carried on had long been 
surmised, but until satisfactory evidence 
was forthcoming of deliberate breach of 
law, there was nothing to vindicate the 
extreme measures which the Spanish consul 
sought to have enforced. The local authori- 
ties had, therefore, perforce but to watch and 
wait. 

Numerous attempts had been made to 
secure some incriminating evidence by fair 
means and by foul. Seiior Marratequi, in 
whose hands was the conduct of Spanish 
affairs in the port and vicinity of Jackson- 
ville, had long known the Pearl as one of the 
most formidable of filibustering craft, engaged 
in supplying arms, ammunition, and stores 
to the Cuban insurgents under Antonio 
Maceo. But he knew that once clear of the St. 
John’s River, whatever her cargo might be, 
no Government cruiser, without the consent 
of the skipper of the Pearl, would ever be 
allowed sufficiently near to make inconvenient 
inquiry possible. Once clear of harbour 
regulations the craft was secure in a high 
rate of speed and a wary commander, as 
indeed but became the beau idéal of fili- 
busters. 

Hence the desire of the consul to secure at 
all hazards the detention of the vessel in 
port, for only there was the Pearl of the 
Antilles considered by the Spanish authori- 
ties safe from mischief. She was besieged 
accordingly by all manner of spies in all 
disguises, from the mock government official 
or inquisitive tourist down to the innocent- 
looking fishermen dangling their legs over 
the quay and drawing Spanish pay for the 
holiday. There, however, lay the Pearl, 
without crew save the skipper, the engineer, 
one solitary watchman and myself; as harm- 
less a craft as any in the basin, taking aboard 
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no cargo, and violating no law, local, national, 
or international. Yet this small and com- 
paratively insignificant steamer received 
more attention at the hands of the authori- 
ties, both afloat and on shore, than all the 
mercantile marine in the harbour combined. 

The town of Jacksonville, lying about 
twenty-five miles up the broad estuary of 
the St. John’s, in the north of the State of 
Florida, was altogether Cuban in its sym- 
pathies. Its inhabitants shared with the 
majority of the Americans in the seaboard 
States that suspicion of fraternal affection 
for the Havanna which resuits in annexations 
like that of Texas. Hence Sefor Marratequi, 
in the heart of an enemy's country, felt him- 
self at a decided disadvantage. The summary 
procedure of Spanish law could not be called 
into requisition, and although ‘the State 
Government professed to render all necessary 
assistance to obviate a direct breach of law, 
and the local authorities of Jucksonville 
exhibited a praiseworthy vigilance in the 
interest of the consul, that official felt that 
he was foiled. Our very inaction, betokening 
as it did to him some important action else- 
where, of which he was unfortunately ignorant, 
was most exasperating. 

Appeals to interdict our sailing, on 
suspicion, were of no avail. No proof was 
advanced of any intention even to sail, and 
without o contraband cargo no interdict 
could be legal; we were free to sail or 
remain as we chose. The port officials, 
moreover, were by no means eager to incur 
the risks of action for damages at law, which 
would inevitably follow any summary pro- 
cedure on their part. We could only be 

laced under surveillance, and that surveil- 

nce was indubitable. Revenue officers 
boarded the vessel daily, only to be most 
courteously conducted over the whole ship, 
without the necessity even of affixing an 
ofticial seal. Detectives visiting us even by 
night under warrant in Spanish interests, 
met with similar courtesy under formal 


protests from our captain. Attempts even 
to ensnare the skipper and so ensure his 
detention by more or less elaborate provoca- 
tions to assault on labourers or fishermen in 
Spanish service, met with the same ignomini- 
ous failure. And Seiior Marratequi in his 
indignation vowed that come what may we 
should never escape him; and that whatever 
steamer should land cargoon Cuban territory. 
that steamer would never again be the Pear 
of the Antilles. 

The Seiior reckoned without his host. 
Beyond the obvious precaution for our 
personal safety of shipping one or two of 
our crew in the guise of watchmen, no 
unusual stir was manifest on our decks, and 
we received the close attention and periodical 
visits of the Revenue officers as heretofore. 
But redoubled energy pushed forward our 
preparations elsewhere. The local branch 
of the Cuban Provisional Junta met with 
regularity in the town and received their 
instructions from the New York executive, 
and transacted their affairs by a methoil 
which it might be indiscreet for me meantime 
to reveal. Suffice it tosay that most elaborate 
precautions were of necessity adopted against 
surprise or ; documents, other than 
those absolutely essential for the conduct of 
business, were eschewed as dangerous; the 
use of pass-words, signs, and ciphers was 
most rigidly entoreed; and every man wns 
enjoined to consider his neighbour a spy 
until he had proved him otherwise. 

Despite all such precautionary measures, 
Spanish gold, which was never stinted, 
possessed its attractions. In such instances 
it was incumbent upon us that no quarter 
be allowed. The case of a prematurely dis- 
covered spy was hopeless, and one actually 
detected during some important deliberations 
was forthwith secured and gagyed by a few 
desperadoes, and hurriedly conveyed to the 
river in the bed of which his body now lies. 
Marratequi may or may not beable to account 
for the sudden disappearance of his employ¢, 
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and others may share his opinion of such an 
uct as no less than eold-blooded murder. But 
I would venture toremind suchas employ this 
term too hastily that his so-called murderers 
were fighting the battle of life and liberty and 
all that men worthy of the name hold dear; 
that their lives in the hands of the emjgsurics 
of Spain were hardly worth # moment's pur- 
chase, and that spies who made such 
treachery their calling assuredly anticipated 
no better fate than the summary vengeance of 
bullet or cold steel. They were at least safe 
from the tortures which might be employed 
against the Cubans. Iam no advocate of de- 
liberate assassination. But under the mad- 
dening horrors of Spanish cruelty, men were 
thought martyrs who sacrificed their lives to 
rid their country and people of the oppressor; 
and the traitorous hound who for greed of 
gold would sell his countrymen to such, was 
verily fit to swing at the yardarm or sink 
in the river with a sandbag. 

I may mention, par parenthése, that this 
was my first voyage on board the Pearl. I 
had for several years commanded a small 
coaster, but trade had become anything but 
brisk and freights had well-nigh reached 
the vanishing point of profit. My craft was 
accordingly laid up for the season till the 
effect of old Cleveland’s mistake wore off. 
The salary attached to a stand-by skipper 
being not particularly alluring, I readily 
accepted the post of mate on the Pearl, then 
under Captain Gomez, and engaged in the 
remunerative employ known among us as 
the ‘Cuban Relief Trade.” 

The trade was no novelty to me. Expedi- 
tions from the southern ports of the Union 
and elsewhere on behalf of the islanders 
who’ had risen against the Spanish yoke 
were neither few nor infrequent The 
success hitherto attending these, and the 
handsome bounty awarded for a successful 
landing of stores, were tempting. But it was 
daily becoming more difficult to run the 
gauntlet of Spanish warships with which it 
was now thought necessary to encircle the 
island and patrol the coast, and only the 
fastest of filibusters could hope to succeed. 
My own steamer was unfit for such service. 
Gomez, himself a Cuban, had, however, 
successfully run the Pearl on several occa- 
sions since the reinforcement.of the cordon. 
But a surprise discovery during his previowts 
trip had resulted in the loss of his second in 
command, and I was now to fill this dead 
man's shoes. So that here I was, mate of 
the Pearl of the Antilles, marked vessel 
for summary treatment if captured, lying in 
the harbour of Jacksonville ostensibly wait- 
ing for charters which never came; but ‘in~ 
Teality awaiting opportunity of fulfilling a 
charter which we hoped would prove more 
remunerative than those we lay awaiting. 

Owing to the surprise discovery of the 
vessel on her previous expedition, we were 
more than usually closely guarded on behalf 
of the Spanish Legation. Fortunately, no 
definite indictable offence could be proved, 
but Marratequi had determined that all the 
means at his disposal should be employed 
in the surveillance of this most dangerous 
of vessels. Increased vigilance in «this 
quarter meant, of necessity, relaxation else- 
where, and the Sefior was not slow to note 
the advantage taken of this relaxation. The 
Dauntless had put to sea with a valuable 
eargo of rifles and explosives. The Three 
Friends, which had earned a name equally 
bad with our own, had also cleared 
for the Cuban goast, while others were 
reported in readiness. We, however, had 
arranged to convey a special expedition of 
oflicers and artillerymen in addition to cargo, 
and this knowledge having reached the ears 
of the Spanish consul occasioned a more 
especial attention. It became absolutely 
necessary, therefore, for the Seior, with the. 
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limited resources at his disposal ina town of 
Cuban sympathies, to make a bold bid for 
information as to our movements, so that all 
his energies might not be unnecessarily ab- 
sorbed in picketing a steamer which might 
only be a decoy. Moreover, the successful 
clearing of so many cargoes for Cuban shores 
might appear in the eyes of the Home 
Government to be owing to a lack of sufficient 
energy on the part of the local representative. 
Hence the move on the part of the Consul 
which forced our action. 
. A Cuban messenger, presumably from the 
headquarters of the revolutionary Junta in 
New York, had presented himself to the local 
Junta with cunningly forged documents and 
passports. Such a messenger had been ex- 
pected with credentials from the Provisional 
Junta, but the documents submitted by this 
stranger showed an absence of essential signs 
which clearly proved them a forgery, which 
a subsequent communication from the New 
York Junta corroborated. But the passports 
and cipher were only too correct; while a 
speedy passage was desired for the bearer to 
.the province of Pinar del Rio, with impor- 
tant despatches for Rrigadier Garcia, who 
commanded a Cuban detachment under 
General Maceo. é 

Abundant evidence was forthcoming that 
the expedition had been divulged, although 
happily not in ertenso, that the cipher was 
in the hands of the enemy, and that certain 
officers, having conspired against a friendly 
Power, were now no longer safe in the terri- 
tory of the United States. The matter 
would doubtless ere long be in the hands of 
the Federal Government; defays were dan- 
gerous, and it was at once decided that the 
Pearl should sail either with or without 
clearance papers and without the formality 
of the Blue Peter at the fore. Owing to the 
precautions which would doubtless be taken 
to safeguard the envoy, it was absolutely 
necessary to make pretence of swallowing 
the bait. The decoy was accordingly duly 
entertained, enjoined to make himself scarce 
in the vicinity so as to disarm suspicion, but 
to hold himself in readiness to sail on that 
night fortnight. 

That same evening an innocent-looking 
tug-boat came puffing down the river. The 
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revenue Cutter which Jay in the river had 
sailed for Brunswick, Ga., where the Ber- 
muda was supposed to be taking stores for 
Cuba. Our cables had been noiselessly 
slipped, and as the pilot boat slowed along- 
side the Pearl, a hawser was heaved .and 
duly made fast, and without more ado we, 
were soon moving down the river. The 
night was pitch dark, but our pilot boat 
ahead was under full pressure of steam, and 
‘our crew were preparing for getting steam 
up on the Pearl. We were still secure in 
having no suspicious cargo, but Jacksonville 
was becoming a trifle too hot to be comfort- 
able, and our speedy departure and move- 


ments were to remain in as much” myStery © 


as possible. Once outside the three miles 
marine limit no violation of the Federal 
law could be alleged against us so long 
‘as we refrained from flying the Stars and 
Stripes; but beyond this limit of American 
jurisdiction we anticipated a patrol of those 
Spanish cruisers which were ever on the alert, 
though in point of speed no match for the 
Pearl. Not till midnight did we clear the 
island light at the mouth of the river and trans- 
fer our consignment of passengers from the 
tug. Then with adieus and a chorus of good 
wishes from those aboard, our pilots turned 
northwards, while we stood out to sea. 

Our course for the province of Pinar del 
Rio, then held in toto by the revolutionists, 
lay along the eastern coast of the peninsula 
of Florida, towards that archipelago of keys 
and islets which studs its southern end. 
Here the channel separating the mainland 
from the isle of Cuba and others of the 
Antilles group is, owing to the innumerable 
islets and reefs, © most dangerous one, the 
béte noir indeed of coasters and fruiters from 
Panama. To us, obliged to avoid as far as 
practicable the regular track of steamships, 
it was doubly so; but our commander was 
an old timer who had run numerous cargoes 
in the same employ, and the Pearl of the 
Antilles knew the way. There were, there- 
fore, no misgivings as to our safety among 
our jovial company as I turned in during the 
small hours of the morning, after the flash- 
light of the isle of Anastasia off the port of 
St. Augustine had been duly reported abeam. 

(To be continued.) 
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A’ the end of the Easter term, Crawley 
mi., James, Stevens, and I all took a 
remove into Penfold’s class. Penfold was a 
new master the term before, and we had not 
seen anything of him ; but the fellows in his 
class said he was decent at times, though 
rather keen on new dodges. He wanted every- 
thing done in some particular way of his own. 

It seemed rather cheek of a new master to 
come and want to introduce changes into a 
place like The Cedars, which has been going 
on for nearly 1 hundred years; so we were 
not likely to give in to his fads more than we 
could help. 

The first day, as usual, we sat at the lockers 
we had taken at the end of the term before, 
according to the school list, which is always 
put up on the last day of term. We sat 
about, talking of the holidays, or swapping 
things we had brought back. We never rag 
much for the first day or so; we seem to get 
out of the way of it while we are at home. 

At teno’clock in came Penfold. He said 
“ How d’ye do!” generally, and one or two 
of the fellows who had been up to him before 
went and shook hands with him. 

“ Get to your places,” said he, and we sat 
down at the lockers we had taken. He was 
getting paper and ink out of his desk, so he 
did not notice for a moment where we were 
sitting; but when he looked up and saw us 
all in class order, he looked “ batey.” 

“Bagnell, why are you sitting above 
Adams?” 

“I am top, sir,’ said Bagnell, rather 
sulkily. 

“You know perfectly well I wish you to sit 
in alphabetical order, Bagnell; you were in 
-my class last term, so there is no excuse for 
your not knowing.” 

“T am top,” repeated Bagnell, more sulkily 
than ever. 

“Just do what I tell you—get into your 
proper place. You boys who are new in this 
class may not know that my form sits 
in alphabetical order. I will read out 
the names as I wish you to be, and you can 
change your things after dinner.” 

Ve moved, and sat in the order he read 
out ; but Bagnell seemed to think it an awful 
swindle that he should not sit top when that 

: his lewful place. 
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BAGNELL THE DEMAGOGUE. 
By J. W. Hawrrey. 


Penfold asked us what books we wanted, 
and made outa book list. Every now and 
then he tried a joke, but as Bagnell didn’t 
laugh, none of us did, and as he riled Craw- 
ley too by chaffing him abou: Klondyke, he 
soon saw it was no use being jolly, so he shut 
up. 

After dinner, I was beginning to move my 
things, when Bagnell came in. 

« Tam not going to have your things in my 
locker, young Adams; so you can just shove 
them on the floor if you like,” said he. 

“Penfold told us to move them,” said I. 
“ He will be in a frightful wax if we don’t.” 

“I don’t care,” replied Bagnell. “I am 
not going to change. I sapped last term 
and got top; why shouldn't I sit top?” 

“You weren’t top,” said I. “The fellows 
who got their remove were above you.” 

“Top of the fellows who were left, you 
little ass,” responded Bagnell. ‘Any way, 
if you touch my things, I shall give you a 
licking.” 

Crawley, too, said he shouldn’t change ; so 
did James, who had the best seat in the form, 
where Penfold couldn’t spot what he was 
doing. Stevens alone was on my side. 

“Tdon’t see the good of not changing,” 
said he; “ we shall have to this afternoon, nnd 
we shall only get into n. row.” 

“Don't you understand it is a protest?” 
said Bagnell. “We ure not slaves. Why 
should he come and make new rules now. 
The Cedars have got on pretty well without 
Penfold and his beastly rules for nearly a 
century.” 

“Stevens always was a funk,” answered 
Crawley ; and as all the other fellows in the 
class seemed determined not to change, 
Stevens and I gave in, and walked off to un- 
pack our play-boxes. 

“There will be a row,” said Stevens, with 
a sigh; “Bagnell is a wretched demagogue.”” 
I agreed, though shaky as to his meaning. 

At four o'clock that afternoon we all sat 
in the same places as before, waiting for Pen- 
fold to come in. I don’t know how the 
other fellows felt, but I know I was in a 
stew. I had that sort of feeling that I 
couldn’t sit still, and wanted to change my 
place quick before Penfold came. I did 
notice, however, that Stevens was pulling at 
his under lip as if he were trying to pull it 
off, and that none of the fellows seemed much 
inclined to talk. 

Penfold was speaking to Jones. in whose 
form we had been the term before, when 
he came in. Jones had to go through Pen- 
fold’s room to get to his own. He nodded to 
us as he passed, and went on, leaving the 
door open behind him. Penfold followed 
him to shut it. I opened my locker, and hid 
my head in my desk, pretending to look for 
something. It seemed about two hours be- 
fore Penfold spoke. 

“I thought I told you to change your 
places? Why haven’t you?” 

No one answered, but Stevens gave a sort 
of nervous cough, and another tug at his lip. 

“Bagnell, why haven’t you moved your 
thirfgs?” 

No answer. Penfold went across to Bags 
and stood over him. 

“Will you tell me why on earth you 
haven't done as I told you?” 

Long pause. 

“If you don’t answer me, I shall finda way 
to make you.” 

Another pause, then—smack ! 

Penfold caught Bags on the side of the 
face, and knocked him off the form. Bags 
got up, very white, except for the print of 
fingers done in red on his cheek. He was 
not crying in the least. 


“Masters are not allowed t> hit boys at 
this school,” said he. 

The rest of us gave a sort of gasp. It was 
# recognised thing that masters should not 
hit fellows; but it had never occurred to any 
one to tell a master so. We expected thet 
Bags would get a champion licking; but we 
were mistaken. 

“I am quite aware of the fact, Bagnell. 
I was wrong to hit you. You must admit, how- 
ever, that the provocation was great. Iam 
sorry it happened, and you are quite at 
liberty to mention the circumstance to Mr. 
Chipney; in fact, I shall make a point of 
doing so myself. Now change your lockers, 
please.” 

You may be sure we did not make any 
more difficulties. I had my books out and 
into Bagnell’s locker like a shot. Bagnell 
did not hurry; he kept touching his cheek 
with his handkerchief, and looking at it as 
if he thought to find his face was bleeding. 

I thought, after Penfold had apologised 
like that, that Bags would forgive him; but 
he didn't. He said it was only Penfold’s 
dodge to put himself in the right, and he 
betted anything the Head would never hear 
of the matter at all. He did, though, and 
jawed Bagnell like anything; which only 
inade Bags worse than ever. 

All the form except Bagnell were rather 
inclined to like Penfold after the first week 
or so. His dodges for getting us to remem- 
ber things were really rather sap. He gave 
us a list of the kings of Israel and Judah, 
inade to go into hexameters and pentameters, 
and put all the intransitive verbs that govern 
a dative into rhyme. 

He was rather a bore about making us do 
all L.C.M. and G.C.M. by factors; but he 
gave us a good rhyme for remembering how 
to do fractions: 


When I divide or multiply 
Bring to improper fracts. must 1. 
But when I add or do subtract, 

I must leave mixed my vulgar fract. 


James couldn’t remember the future of 
the third conjugation, so Penfold asked him 
why the third and fourth conjugations were 
like a pig. ‘We none of us could guess, and 
Penfold told us: 

“Because they end in (h)am in the 
future.” 

Bagnell, however, would not allow that 
Penfold was ever decent, or that he ever 
made a joke worth laughing at. He could 
not get over having to sit below me in form. 
He worked hard enough—he always had been 
a sap—but he generally lqgoked gloomy, and 
never lost an opportunity of scoring off 
Penfold, if he could do it in such a way that 
Penfold couldn't take hold of. 

I am bound to say, for along time Penfold 
did not appear to care for him much; but 
about the middle of the term he seemed 
inclined to make it up with Bags. The first 
overture to peace was on the subject of a 
Latin exercise. We had all of us done 
rather badly, and had made several howlers 
apiece, all but Bags, who had done his 
without a mistake. As Penfold took the 
marks, he said : 

“I must say, Bagnell, you are a satisfac- 
tory sort of boy. You don’t go out much in 
conversation; but at Latin ex. you are a 
gem!” 

Bags gave a grunt, and shrugged his 
shoulders; but I fancy he was pleased at 
Penfold taking any notice of him, and from 
that moment he began to soften, though 
sometimes he rather struggled against it. 
The rest of us were inclined to be sick With 
old Penfold; he seemed to have taken more 


to Bags than to anyone, which was hard 
luck, considering we had always been civil to 
him, whereas Bags never had. 

When the form matches were on, Penfold 
was on the ground all the time. He sported 
both sides lemonade, and gave Bags a pound 
ot cherries for making cock score. After 
that Bags seemed to forget he had ever 
disliked afyone in his life. 

For about three weeks we ull got on 
together in our form like “a band of 
brothers”—a phrase which occurs in 
“ Henry V. before Agincourt,” in the selections 
of poetry that we have to learn by heart. 

Old Penfold certainly was decent. He 
made @ mistake once in a bit of Livy trans- 
lation, and he owned up next lesson before 
all the class, 

“Tf one makes an ass of oneself,” he said, 
“the best thing to do is to own it and beg 
pardon.” 

Now, one master I was up to when I was 
akid used to make most awful howlers in 
Latin grammar. If we said ‘It isn’t like 
that in the book,” he used to say, “ Another 
of those misprints; just alter it, will you? 
Alter it —alter it!” 

After going on so nicely for some time, at 
vlast there was a row, that made every- 
thing uncomfortable till nearly the end of 
term. The way it occurred was that Bags 
would eat in class. Penfold said he would 
not have it, and Bags said he didn’t see why 
not; he could always work harder when he 
had something in his mouth. 

Penfold told him pretty sharply not to let 
it occur again, and in about two minutes 
Bags was chewing as hard as ever; so he got 
a hundred lines for his pains. He never did 
them, though Penfold asked for them over 
and over again. Then, I must say, Penfold 
did a nasty thing. He kept the whole class 
in every day till Bags had done his lines! I 
suppose he expected to set us all against 
Bags, but he didn't a bit. We were still 
“a band of brothers,’ but Penfold was not a 
iwember. 

We annoyed Penfold in every way we could 
possibly think of. We did not work (except 
Stevens, who managed to get top for the first 
and last time in his life) ; we sulked, and pre- 
tended not to attend, and shuffled our feet, 
and sniffed all through school time. Penfold 
is not the sort of chap you can cheek; but 
we went as near it as we dared. 

Bags kept up our fury, and thought of new 
ways to draw Penfold. He got the rest 
of the scbool to join. The cricket eleven, too, 
persuaded by Bags, cut Penfold, and the choir 
agreed to regard him as a beast. As for the 
kids, if Bags said Penfold was an ogre, the 
kids were perfectly ready to swear to it! 

Penfold did not really know how unpopular 


I dry-fly fishing it is usual to walk or 
creep gently up-stream till a fish is seen 
steadily feeding; and then to put the dry 
fly very carefully a few inches above the 
rise. The flies used for this purpose are 
generally of the olive-dun species, which can 
be very exactly imitated; and it is important 
to choose specimens which approach very 
closely to the natural fly, which you can 
see often on the water, and should catch and 
study. This sort of fishing is best adapted for 
waters having a smooth surface, and not a 
very rapid current; though fish may be 
taken with a dry fly in all sorta of streams 
To turn to wet-fly fishing, now chiefly in 
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he was till he asked the Head’s leave to offer 
a prize for swimming. He bought a cup -- 
real silver-- and put it on view in the big 
school, with a sheet of paper for entries. 
Not a single boy entered! Penfold had to 
take his cup back to his room. He was sick 
then ; not angry, but really unhappy. Some 
of us voted to Bags that it was time to make 
it up; but Bags would not. 

“No,” said he. © All that cup business was 
done tosuck up. He isabeast. Iwas taken 
in by him once; but I know what he is 
now.” 

It seemed to make Bags angrier than ever 
to think that he had, even for a short time, 
been pals with him. Naturally, when we were 
so busy drawing Penfold, we couldn't do much 
work, and he kept us in every day for some- 
thing or another. 

“Look here, you chaps,” said Bags, after a 
specially long field day, ‘‘I have Had about 
enough of this. I vote we send a round-robin 
to the Head, saying that we can’t work with 
Penfold. I don’t mind taking it in. The 
Head may be sick, but he can’t do anything 
to us, and he may get rid of the fellow.” 

Some of us didn’t like to sign— it seemed 
a sneakish thing to do; but Bags persuaded 
us. After evening prayers he marched off to 
the Head’s study, with his round-robin in his 
hand. 

Bags was not in my dormitory, so I did 
not see him that night; but of course we 
discussed the round-robin, and now it had 
gone I think we were ull sorry. We knew 
Penfold had not been anything like so bad 
as we had tried to make out ; indeed, in heaps 
of ways he had been very jolly. 

It was quite plain at roll-call next morn- 
ing that something had happened. Penfold 
called the roll, and he looked bad; but he 
didn’t lock half so sick as Bags, who blubbed. 
We couldn’t get anything out of Bags; he just 
told us to “shut up,” and pretended to read ; 
but every now and then a tear rolled cff his 
nose, and dropped with a flop on his book 
before he could catch it. 

When first school was nearly over, Bags 
suddenly got up, and said very fast — 

“Please, sir, I am very sorry I have 
behaved so badly. It is all my fault about 
the form not working, and—and about the 
swimming cup. I didn’t know, till Mr. 
Chipney told me last night —” 

Before he could get any farther, Penfold 
had gone over to him, looking quite cheerful. 
“My dear chap,” said he, “don’t say another 
word. It has been a mistake. We shall go 
on all right now.” And, turning to us, he 
said, “ You can go.” 

As we were going, Penfold caught Bagnell’s 
arm, and said, ‘* Look here, you are never to 
mention this matter to anyone.” 
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“ Please, sir, I must tell the form. lusked 
Mr. Chipney, and he said he should consider 
it the proper thing to do, considering—what 
a brute I have been.” 

Bags told us he went to the study, and 
handed the round-robin to the Head without 
a word. Chipney read it through, and then, 
without saying anything, tceok a letter fron a 
drawer. 

* T suppose you are more or less responsible 
for this feeling against Mr. Penfold.” 

* I suppose so,” said Bags. 

« Ah, that’s rather odd. Read this letter.” 

Bags saw that it was in his mother's 
handwriting, and he read as follows : 


“ Dear Mr. Chipney,—How can I thank you 
and Mr. Penfold for your great kindness in 
enabling me to keep my fatherless boy at The 
Cedars? He has indecd found friends in 
you. I hope and pray he may do you credit. 
As you wished, I have not told him of your 
kindness ; but if circumstances ever arise that 
make you think it advisable, you will of 
course tell him yourself. 

“T have written to Mr. Penfold, thanking 
him for his great kiudness. 

“ Believe me, yours sincerely, and very 
gratefully, 

“ A. BaGNELL.” 


“What does it mean, sir?” said Bags, 
with his eyes wide open with surprise. 

“ My poor boy, you have been quarrelling 
with your best friend. Your mother found 
herself unable to afford to keep you here. 
But Mr. Penfoldand I have arranged to take 
the burden of your education off her hands. 
Run away, and try to be a good boy.” 

But Bags had a great deal to say. He felt 
that he had been at the bottcm of all the 
rows, and he was sick when he thought what 
a beast he had been to Penfold’ Chipney 
comforted him ; but he wasn’t happy till he 
had apologised publicly. 

Bays never gave Penfold, or indeed any 
one else, any more trouble. He was aclever 


chap, and afterwards got a very good 
scholarship at a public school, and Chipney 
said he was “a credit to The Cedars.”” 
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SPRING FISHING. 
By J. Paut Taytor. 


PART IL. 
season, the angler, being equipped as 
described, and with a landing net, if the 
nature of the stream demands it, should 
set out suitably dressed (in “‘ mouse-coloured”’ 
clothes, and with stout boots) at a fairly 
early hour, so as to be quite ready for the 
first rise, which usually occurs as soon 
as the sun gets on the water. If con- 
venient, it is best to start from the lower end 
of the stream, and fish up; as you will then 
be behind the fish. You lose the advantage 
of getting the stream to take out your line, it 
is true, but to get near your fish without 
searing them is of even more importance ; 
and if there is a strong stream trout always 


face it, as it would half choke them if they 
did not. The rule is not an absolute one, 
however ; and for a lad who is quite a be- 
ginner it may be really best to tish down; 
and there are many anglers, and very good 
ones, who still stick to the old custom. Of 
course, a strong wind decides the matter for 
you ; it is scarcely ever worth while to oppose 
that. 

In first starting, after putting up the rod, 
from the top downwards, and fixing the reel, 
run the line through all the rings and tic 
the gut collar securely to the winch line. 

Then fix two flies on, the end one by the 
loop, and the other as before described, and 
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cast as well as you can over any rising fish, 
or, failing that, into any little eddy or bit of 
rough water by a stone. Watch carefully 
and strike at any indication of a rise. There 
is no bait, remember, to come off ; therefore, 
false strikes do no harm. 

Do not remain more than a minute or two 
at one place, unless you get a fish, which 
you are likely to do before long, if fishing a 
moorland stream. Asa rule, when a trout 
takes, jerk it out smartly, but even in these 
streams there are places where good fish may 
lurk, such as deep pools, under falls, and in 
these “ gang warily.” 

When fish are very numerous you must 
also beware, for two fish may prove too much 
for tackle that would lift any single burn 
trout. I can well remember seeing a pair of 
them go off with my tackle, looking very 
much astonished at their “ Siamese twin” 
condition ! 

If you are fishing water containing larger 
fish, patience and great care may be neces- 
sary. Above all things do not hurry a big 
trout, and do not let him have an inch more 
line than is necessary. He will only use it to 
get round a snag or stone, and break away. 

Keep him, if possible, under the bend of 
your rod till quite exhausted, and then wind 
in closely, and net him with your left hand, 
trying to get the net deep under, and well 
behind him. Turn it round a little as soon 
as the fish is in, or he may jump out. Kill 
your trout by a smart tap on the head; 
it is more merciful than letting them die 
slowly. They are also better eating when 
killed. 

If convenient, have your trout cooked with- 
in twenty-four hours, and never let any be 
wasted. In burn-fishing you may retain all 
fish over two ounces each, with fairness ; but 
in ordinary river-fishing from a quarter to half 
a pound is the usual limit; while on the 
Test, the Itchin, and many other rivers, the 
limit is one pound or more. On the Thames 
it is two pounds, and fishing for trout begins 
on April 1; but fly fishing is useless for those 
large Thames trout, and one fish a week is 
good sport, anyway ! 

In very tiny streams, where the bushes 
and grass prevent the use of the fly, many 
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trout may sometimes be had by letting a 
little worm, on fine tackle, go down with the 
stream, under the overhanging banks. If 
the difficulty is only trees, it can often be 
evaded by wading gently up the middle of 
the stream, and casting a short line in front 
of you, with one fly only. 

With regard to weather, do not regard it 
much, unless very inclement. In very heavy 
rain, or in a wild gale, stay at home. Short 
of this, very often the “ coarser ” the weather 


the finer the fish. In conclusion, I should 
like to quote the old saying, “ It is not all 
of fishing to catch fish.” I don’t expect boys 
to go into ecstasies over beautiful views, 
but a boy ought to appreciate the advantage 
that fishing possesses in taking him into the 
freshest air, and among the most lovely of 
inanimate objects ever created—the “ ever- 
lasting hills,’ and the streams and rivers, 
whose voices seem ever to be keeping up the 
hymn of praise to their Almighty Creator. 
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THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


gE comb, conductor, and knobs are shown 

in fig. 10, but in fig. 9 there is also 
shown a further part of the apparatus which 
we must now make. This is the sparking- 
rod, with its attendant ball. It simply con- 
sists of a piece of brass rod or tube, a foot 
long, bent as shown in the picture. Theend 
is inserted in a centre circular piece of brass 
measuring about 1} inch in diameteranddineh 
thick, which is fixed on the end of the con- 
ductor, as shown, by means of a screw. At 
Jeast, this is the case in my own machine, but 
I think it would be a vast improvement to 
have, instead of a screw attached from the 
outside, a screw fastened to the conductor 
and provided with a milled head to screw on 
outside the circle. The arms on each side 
could thus be firmly clamped in any desired 
position—a very desirable thing when using 
apparatus of certain kinds with the machine. 
The sparking-rod is about $ inch in dia- 
meter, and a ball about 2 inches in diameter 
is fixed to the end of it. The balls on the 
right and left sparking-rods usually differ im 
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PART IV.—THE MACHINE ITSELF—continucd, 


size, that on the left one being much smaller 
—say about } inch in diameter. Both rods are 
provided with handles of ebonite, which are 
fixed on the other side of the circle p (fig. 9), 
and are 6 inches long and } inch in diameter. 
‘These handles are very essential, as we must 
be able to move the rods into any position 
without touching them, or we shall get a 
severe shock when the conductors are 
charged. The two rods are shown in fig. 11, 
which represents the machine as seen from 
the front, when complete. Fig. 12 shows the 
appearance of the whole as seen from the 
side. In this you will plainly see the 
position occupied by the conductor on this 
side, the other being placed similarly to this 
one. 

If, when all these arrangements are com- 
pleted, and provided the machine is carefully 
constructed, you turn the handle and make 
the discs revolve, you will get sparks from it. 
‘To try whether this will occur, you must put 
the two arms on each side of the glass plates 
in the proper position. The best I have 


* The Electric Railway,” ete, ete, 


found by actual experience to be in such a 
position that the brushes in every case meet 
the sectors just after they have passed the 
collecting combs. There is only one position 
in which this can occur; but to make the 
matter plainer, I may say that the bottom 
brush is placed on the right side of the 
machine when fronting you, and rather 
close to the driving-bands. The same arrange- 
ment holds good when the machine has its 
back towards you, the brush at the bottom 
being similarly placed on that side. You 
must pay attention to this point, as, if the 
brushes are wrongly placed, you will get no 
spark. When they are rightly placed, on turn- 
ing the machine it will chargé itself in a very 
short time, and a quick succession of sparks 
will pass between the two knobs, which are 
placed about aninch apart. The hiss emitted 
by the dises as they revolve, caused by the 
resistance of the electricity and its rapid pro- 
duction, is very curious ; it resembles a whole 
hive of Dr. Watts’s busy insect on the loose ! 
The stream of sparks looks very pretty in the 


dark—in fact, in the dark the whole machine 
becomes more or less lighted up owing to 
the rapid discharge of electricity from its 
various parts. 

For ordinary experiments the amount of 
electricity given off by the machine when 
used as above directed will be amply suf- 


Fia. 11.—FRoxt View or Machine WHEN 
FINISHED, 


8,8, sparking roda and balls; G, glass plates: w, 
standard for axle of discs; A, A, side arms carrying 
neutralising brushes ; J, J, Leyden jars; p. driving 
whe l (the other, of course, is not visible); R, R, 
collecting rods and combs; L. L, L, L, ebonite legs; 
H, handle ; c_ c, prime conductors and piilars. 


ficient ; but for some purposes —for instance, 
the X-ray photography —it ia necessary to 
increase the length of spark. This can be 
done by the employment of Leyden jars, 
which are attached to the machine and be- 
come charged and discharged as the machine 
is worked. The outward appearance of one 


Fie. 12.—MACHINE a8 SEEN FRUx SIDE. 


8, S, sparkin Is ; G.G, glass plates ; B, BB, neutralising 
brushes ; C, conductor ; 5, ebonite Lanile of sparking- 
rod; J, Leyden jar; L,1, L, L, ebonite legs; D, D, 
driving-wheels ; H, handle. 


of the jars is shown in fig. 13. It consists of 
an ordinary jam-jar of the size usually sold 
containing 2 It. and of the usaal height 
of about 5} invhes antl 3} inchs outside 
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diameter, covered to about 33 inches high all 
round with tinfoil gummed on as evenly as 
you can possibly do it both inside and out. 
The tinfoil should be smoothed out before 
you begin as smooth as you can make it, 
and put on without any ridges or creases. 
A circular piece of the required size is 
stuck on top and bottom—i.c. inside and out 
at the bottom. We now require a con- 
ductor to fit the inside of the jar. To 
make this, take a piece of brass wire about } 


Fic, 13—Lrypex Jan: OoMPLETE. 


; B, ball at end of rod ; R, brass rod forming conductor ; 
w, Wooden support for rod ; 7, tinfoil. 


inch in diameter, and bend it to the shape 
shown in fig. 14, the part a being 4 inches 
long to the end of the bend, and the part Bb 2} 
inches from the same bend. When bent 
again at c,you will have a piece about 4 inches 
long for the part marked p, thus giving the 
total length of wire as 11 inches, some 
being taken up by the bend. At each end 
is screwed a brass ball, the top one being 
; inch in diameter, and the bottom one } inch. 
This latter is not essential, but is preferable to 
bending the wire round at the end, which is 
the alternative. From this end of the rod a 
brass chain of a rather large-linked type is 
suspended ; this is about 10 inches long, and 
therefore will reach the bottom, and probably 
also the sides, of the tinfoil round the inside 
ofthe jar. The top link can be hung from 


Fria. 14.—CoxpucTor or Lerpex Jar. 


Sf, M, brass balls at en‘s of rod ; A, B,C, D, brass rod. 
bent as shown; ¢, brass chain. 


the loop or soldered to hole in the ball, 
according to which termination you employ. 
Now the conductor has to be held in its 
proper place by means of a lid of dry wood 
which just fits the top of the bottle. I think 
I prefer only a piece of wood crossing the 
neck, with the wire inserted at a suitable 
height in the centre, rather than a complete 
circle to fit the whole neck, as with the single 
piece (it can be about half an inch broad and 
just of sufficient length to fit the neck of the 
bottle tightly) there is less wood, and so 
there is less risk of leakage from inside to 


out, To avoid this leakage as far as may be, . 
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you had better paint the outside of the bottle, 
above the ccating of tinfoi!, with shellac 
varnish, the same as we used to coat the 
glass discs with. You can also paint the 
wood with it, When dry, the jar will be 
ready for use; we require two of them just 
alike. They now have to be provided with a 
place on the framework of the machine 
where they will be in contact with the con- 
ductors, and their outer coatings have to be 
connected together. We want to arrange 
this so as to be able to take away the jars at 
@ moment’s notice, and yet when put back 
they will be in contact again. ‘his is best 
done in the following way : 

Two little tin cups are made to fit the 
bottoms of the jars, and just so large that 
these will slip in and out easily. The cups 
are merely made of plate tin, rather like a 
deep pastry-cutting shape; a figure of one is 
here given (fig. 15). At the bottom, in the 


Fic. 15.—Trx Cup to Houp Leypen Jar.’ 
B, brass rod to fix cup to stand, 


centre, is soldered a piece of brass rod about 
t inch in diameter and # inch long. The 
depth of the cup is 2} inches, and it is best 
to have arim e% the top to avoid a sharp 
edge. The rod at the buttom fits intoa little 
hole made in the frame ; this is shown at 3, B, 
in fig. 2. In the centre of the frame, about 
6 inches apart, are tixed two binding-screws 
about 1 inch high, which are connected with 
the tin cups, and therefore with the outer 
coating of the jars. This I tind best done by 
cutting a piece of thin sheet brass (foil) of 
the shape of fig.10. This is about 43 inches 
long and 4 inch broad from the end to the 
circle, the circle being about an inch in 
diameter. The foil should be cut slightly 
broader than this, and the edges should be 
bent over, so as to avoid a sharp edge. It 
will be noticed that we have avoided edges 


Fic. 16,—SHAPE oF Brass CONNECTOR FOR 
LEYDEN JARS. 
The binding-screw goes at the end marked B, and the 
jar at the end marked J. 


and points in the whole construction of the 
machine, whenever they occur, by screwing on 
balls, and turning over edges. This is be- 
cause the electricity has a way of escaping 
from anything sharp, either edges or points, 
and thus the conductors do not remain fully 
charged long enough to give the full strength 
of spark if there are any points or sharp 
edges from which it can escape. 

The strips of thin brass are fastened on to 
the machine with little brass nails or screws 
through the foil into the framework. Two 
holes are first made, and when fastened on, 
the hole at the circle end is just over the 
hole in the wood, into which the wire at the 
bottom ef the tin cup fits, and the one at the 
opposite end is screwed down under the 
binding-screw.- You will now see that when 
the cups containing the jars are in their 
places, the outer coating of each jar is in 
connection with one of the binding-screws ; 
and if we connect these together we shall 
connect the outer coatings of the jars. This 
is done by means of a spiral of rather thick 
iron or brass wire, just long enough to fit 
into the bindimg-screws, with one at each 
end, : 2 3 

. (To be continued.) 
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WHITE RATS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


F all the pets that I have kept for the past 

twenty ycars (and they have been many) 

I have never had any that gave me greater 

pleasure, or showed more true affection for 
their owner, than the common white rat. 

Speaking broadly, I may say that they 
are as loving and affectionate as any dog; 
scrupulously olean in their habits, and most 
easily taught to do tricks ; whiletheir wonder- 
ful instinct places them in the front rank of 
many of the lower orders of animals. 

The great objection raised against rats 
generally is, that they smell, and are dirty; 
and to this objection I assent—with this re- 
servation—that if they are offensive it is the 
fault of the owner, and not of the animals 
themselves! If you do not give them the 
means to keep clean it is impossible to ima- 
gine that they can be otherwise than disagree- 
able to look at, and very unsavoury too. 

Go to any dealer in pet animals, and see a 
score of these unfortunate creatures crammed 
into asmall cage, which has not been cleaned 
out for 1 week --or, worse still, a glass globe 
—and you will quite understand why some 
people take objection to the ‘horrid little 
beasts ’’ being numbered among the list of 
household pets. But, on the other hand, see 
a family of respectable rats in large roomy 
cage, with a bed of clean hay or dried lawn- 
grass, and watch how carefully and frequently 
they perform their toilet—first carefully 
washing and combing their head, and so on, 
down to the tip of their pretty pink tails— 
and I think that even the most prejudiced 
with regard to their being dirty creatures 
will sooner or later change his opinion. 

I wish in this article to draw your atten- 
tion to some points with regard to the treat- 
ment of rats which are generally omitted in 
books treating of domestic pets, and to give a 
few hints with regard to food, hutches, and 
the management of white rats generally. 

Rats, like all other animals, vary very 
much in temper‘and character, and a little 
judgment and care are required before 
carelessly handling animals of this descrip- 
tion, as they are very quick tc retaliate with 
their sharp teeth, and are extremely revenge- 
ful—never forgetting an injury. 

The female is far more uncertain in temper 
than the male, and bites very quickly if 
rudely handled—or if she thinks her young 
family are being disturbed in any way; but, 
take them altogether, they are far less fierce 
than the cat, and will stand an amount of rough 
usage from young children that would not be 
tolerated for an instant if the offenders were 
grown-up people. 

White rats can be readily obtained of any 
dealer in pet animals at prices varying from 
sixpence to two shillings a pair, according to 
size, age, quality, etc. It is well, in purchas- 
ing, to inspect the litter yourself, and select 
yourown from amongst the others, as dealers 
are not always scrupulously honest, and 
sometimes try to pass off the “weeds” if 
they get the chance ; and hereI may mention 
that it is better, for many reasons, to pick a 
male from one litter, and a female from 
another, rather than selecting both from the 
same strain. 

With regard to age, I find that young rats, 
about a month old, are the best to start with, 
as they are ersily taught and soon get to 
know their owners, while the adult animals 
are far more difficult to manage, and uncer- 
tain in temper, especially with strangers. 

The young rats are easily recognised by 
their smaller size, delicate pink ears, and 
pure white, downy far, which, as they grow, 


By C. Somervittn, Watson. 


PART I. 


gradually gives placc to a covering of coarse 
bristly haix, of a light yellow colour. 

Having made a good selection—say a pair 
—to begin with, the next point to consider 
is the cage in which to keep them, and as 
this is a very important item, I shall take 
some time in treating of it. The three great 
points to be aimed at are—(1) Light, (2) 
warmth, (3) ventilation ; and so, in order to 
obtain these essentials, the cage will have to 
be specially built, as the ordinary cages sold 
by fanciers seldom answer these requirements. 

For a pair of rats the house should be at 
least three feet long, by two broad, and two 
feet high. The front and sides of strong wire 
frames, similar to those used by gamekeepers 
for covering the “ coops”’ at night to prevent 
the young pheasants being attacked by owls, 
weasels, etc. etc. 

The back can be made of wood as well as 
the floor, and should be well fitted to the 
frames so that no rough part remains on 
which the inhabitants can use their strong 
chisel-like teeth. If you intend keeping 
your pets out of doors, the roof should be 
made of wood or zinc, but if kept indoors, a 
wire roof can be substituted similar to the 
front of the cae. 

A drawer, made of zinc, sliding over the 
floor of the cage, and made to pull out in 
front, is essential for the purpose of cleaning 
out the living room, and it is as well, to insure 
perfect cleanliness, to have a duplicate 
drawer to be used on alternate days. The 
door is in the frent of the cage, and should be 
large enough to admit of the hand passing in 
freely in order to put in the food troughs or 
remove them, as the case may be. 

When the weather is cold, and especially if 
the animals are kept out of doors, sheets of 
glass should be fastened to the front and 
sides in little metal grooves, so as to prevent 
the rain and snow beating into the cage, which 
would be fatal to the inmates, as rats are very 
sensible to damp, and suffer a good deal from 
rheumatism and cold. 

The sleeping rooms, which are at theback, 
are made entirely of wood, with the exception 
of the floors, which are constructed of coarse 
perforated zinc, to allow all moisture to flow 
away. These compartments open at the top, 
and should also have one side door for the 
purpose of thoroughly cleaning them out. 
The entrance into the li ing-room is through 
a circular hole about two inches in diameter, 
over which is a sliding door of tin working 
up and down in a groove, to cut off all com- 
munication --when necessary—between the 
two apartments. 

Two sleeping-rooms are sufficient for a cage 
of this description, either side by side or one 
at the bottom and one at the top of the cage. 
They can form part and parcel of the living- 
room, or can be made separately and sus- 
pended outside the cage by stout iron hooks 
fixed to the back. 

The feeding-trough must-not be of metal, 
but of china, or earthenware —a flower-pot 
saucer, for example —and great care must be 
taken to have it properly washed and scoured 
before each meal, so that no remains of the 
last meal are left to taint the food. ‘ 

When the cage is complete, the drawer 
should be covered with a thick layer of fresh 
pine sawdust, which isa capital disinfectant, 
and kills all the larve of flies, which are 
sometimes hatched in the nooks and corners, 
especially if the cage has not been thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Each sleeping room should have a good 
bed of russ and wadding, or, better stills 


quantity of dried grass from the lawn-mower, 
which is the best kind of litter for rats, 
mice, dormice, and, in fact, all small animals. 
Hay is frequently used, but it is too hard to 
lie comfortably on, and in order to make it 
softer, rats sometimes nibble it down to a 
sort of coarse chaff. 

The house is now ready for the tenante, 
and when they are cosily settled in their 
new quarters the next thing we have to con- 
sider is the food. That rats will eat anything 
is generally known—but, if we acted on 
this principle, and allowed them to feast on 
what they liked, we should speedily have to 
go to the dealer’s to replenish our stock, as 
the chances are the original occupants of 
the cage would be dead in a fortnight. 

Three meals should be given daily, the 
first about half-past eight, the second be- 
tween one and two, and the last meal at sun- 
set. For breakfast there is nothing better 
than a saucer full of warm bread and milk. 
with boiled rice or oatmeal for a change. 
This should be given before the living-room 
is cleaned out for the day, and as soon as 
the rats come out of their dormitories to 
feed the sliding doors must be closed to 
prevent them returning to their bedrooms. 
The reason for so doing is a sanitary one, 
for whenever they get the chance, instead of 
feeding in the living-room the rats will 
greedily seize lumps of the soaked bread and 
bolt back into their nests to consume them 
at leisure, returning for more when the sup- 
ply is finished. 

Now, apart from the damp and dirty state 
in which the dormitories become by being 
turned into a common mess-room, rats have 
-another bad habit of storing what they can- 
not eat at the time in the darkest corners of 
their bed-chambers, and, if this bad practice 
is allowed to go on, and the litter is not 
changed, it will speedily become a hot-bed of 
filth, and the nursery of hundreds of fat white 
maggots, the larve of the flies which swarm in 
the cage to feed on the decomposed food, and 
lay their eggs in the unsavoury and foul litter. 

Probably this habit of storing food in this 
way is a relic of their once wild ancestors, in 
the same way that their savage kinsmen, the 
sewer rats, carry everything they can lay 
hold of to their holes and lairs, guided by the 
same instinct which directs the squirrel, 
woodmouse, and certain other rodents, to lay 
up stores for the winter and other times 
when food is scarce. 

While your pets are breakfasting you can 
employ the time in cleaning and airing the 
dormitories—and, after removing the bedding, 
wash the floor and sides with a weak solution 
of Condy’s fluid to thoroughly disinfect the 
chambers. 

When dry and well aired, put in the fresh 
litter in loose handfuls, and then close the 
lids, and the rooms are ready for occupation. 

As soon as the meal is finished remove the 
saucer and open the sliding doors, when the 
rats will speedily retreat into their clean cosy 
nests to sleep off the effects of their heavy 
meal. 

This is the time to clean out the living- 
room, end to do this thoroughly the drawer 
should be carefully removed, and what littie 
sawdust, dirt, etc., that has fallen between it 
and the bottom of the cage, brushed out. 
The duplicate drawer, which has previously 
been cleaned and scoured, is now covered with 
fresh sawdust and replaced in the cage, to- 
gether with a shallow saucer of clean water fo- 
the inmetes to drink or wash mn as they like. 

(7 De vanttrretetd’) 
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Problem No. 457. 
By C. E. C. TATTERSALL. 
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TT piece 
White to play and mate in three (3) mores. 


Srratecy. 

To XN. M.—If you study our articles on 
“ Strategy,’ and on the “Bristol Theme,” 
Vol. XVII., p. 222, January 5, 1895, and 
pages 447 and 463, April 1895, you will find 
that the first consideration is not the purity 
of mates, but constructive art. You may 
blame the white B in the following three- 
mover for not taking part in any of the 
mates, but it will live in the history of chess, 
for it has since 1863 appeared in at least 
thirty-five periodicals and five books, in 
eight languages. 

White, K—Q Kt4; Q—-Qsq.; R-K8; B 
—QKt2; P-Q5. Black, K—Q Kt2; B— 
QR3; Ps—Q Kt3 and 4. 

In the International notation: Kb4; 
Ld1l;Me8;Nb2;Pd5. Kb7; Na6; 
P b5, b6. 

In the Forsyth notation: 4R3, 1k6, 
b p6,1p1P4,1K6, 8,1 B6,3Q4. 

You think a version by K. Behting (White, 
K—K 8; Q—K Kt sq.; B—K B5; kt-- 
QR3; P—Q Kt6. Black, K—Q4; Ps-- 
Q Kt 2, Q B4 and Q3) is in accordance with 
your “ideal,” but it is imperfect, for after 1, 
437, K K3, there are the duals of Q to 
Kt 5 or K3 (ch.), and the Bristol idea is not 
boldly expressed here. There are problems 
which do not show one pure mate, and which 
are not exactly in harmony with the 
“economy of material,’ but which have 
artistic and strategic worth, and gre admired 
by the lovers of the art, such as & two-mover 
by G. K. Ansell: White, K-KR8; 
KR sq.; Bs—Q6 and KR7; Kts -Q3 and 
8; Ps—QB2 and Q7. Black;K—KB3; R 
—K Kt 7; B—Q 8; Kt—K Kt sq.; P— 
KKt4._ A_six-mover py 9. T. Blathy: 
White, K—K B sq.; B—QR8; Kts—QR6 
and KB5; Psp—QKt 5, K2, KB4 andKR4. 
iack, K—K R8; Rs—K Kt 8 and 7; B— 
KR6; Ps—Q Kts, K6, K Kt 6, KR3, 4 and 
7. This six-er, which is not a fight between 
the K and the pieces, but’ between the Kt 
and the R, begins 1,B 583, R—Kt sq. or 
Kt5. 2, Kt Kt8 or Kt 4 accordingly (and 
then the Kt to Q7, B6 or Q5, etc.). 

In our six articles on pure and impure 
mates, in December 1892, ete., we made 
three classes of mates thus: A mate of the 
first class is this: Black, K on K 4; Ps on 
Q3and KB3. White, Q on K4; Pon Q3. 
If instead of the white P there were a white 
R at K 2, it would still be a pure mate, but 
belong to the second class, for if the Q were 
removed the R would give check. If the R 
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were at K R4, it would be an impure mate, 
and belong to the third class. If the Q were 
supported by a B at B2, it would belong to 
class two, and it bya B at R 7, to class three. 
Having the two black Ps on K3 and KB 4, 
the Q on Q4, anda B on KB2, belongs to 
class one, but the B on Q B 3 is in class two. 
Pure mates with double checks belong to 
class two. 


Solution of No. 455.—1. R—R8 (ch.), Kt 
xR. 2 B—R7 (ch.), Kx B. 3. R—R sq. 
(ch.), K Kt 3. 4. Kt—B4 (ch.), K—B4. 
5. R—R5 mate. 

No. 456.—1. P—R 4, QxR. 2. P—R5 
(ch.), Kx P mate. If 1, Q—Kt 5 (ch.), 2, 
Kt--B 4 (ch.) ; and if R—K sq. (ch.), 2, Kt— 
K 5 (ch.). 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


GREEN’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
Gree Tenis loquitur : 
“¢C 


We along quick, Secundus! they've been asking 
for a half, 
And the school is to assemble in the Hall, 
We'll have to hear the usual speech, of course, from 
the ‘Giraffe': 
T only hope he'll cut it short, th: 


“a oil. 


“Let's see, what shall we do now ? 
and see the mutch, 
Or take @ country ride upon the bike. 
What do you sy? Jones Priuius has got some rats 
to eatch— 
The very thing! 


We might go 


ell go, and tuke the tyke. 


“That's settled, thea, Here, sit by me! 
and stick ovt there! 
(Look at the beast, Secundus, how he grins ! 
r what he sald when he vat down upon his 


Don't go 


You know T stuffed the cushion full of pins.) 


“LT toll you so, ‘We've heard of the snecess that 
Grown has won 
At College, and brought honour to his School. 
He hopes that every boy will try to do as he has 
done, 
And work his very hardest’ (the old fool !). 


Se And so he has great pleasure, boys, in; 
this request, 

Espevially when sueh snecess is gained. 

‘There'll be a half this afternoon ‘—Hooray 
all the rest, 

But Tertius Green '"—that's me !— will be detained." 


H. 87. J. 
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CYCLES AND CYCLING. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : “ The cycling seacon has 
now fairly commenced. Although perhaps one ‘as 
been able to get a little exercise during the last 
month, yet not until April do the days begin to get 
sufficiently long and settled to enable one to join 
with a cowraie in an enjoyable spin. Now there is 
one thing to remember. When gving for your first 
spin do not attempt to go at the same pace as you 
did towards the end of laxt season. During the win- 
ter tho-e parts of the body which are brought into 
action whilst cycling have been idle, and therefore 
you are not in such good form at the beginning uf the 
season. One of the greatest dangers of town riding is 
the side slip. Even the corrugated tyres do not pro- 
vent this sometimes very serious accident. Yet the 
rider must not live in fear of one. There is no know- 
ing when one may occur. but the best and only way 
to prevent it is to pedal evenly and keep your machine 
perfectly straight. Tram lines are another source of 
anuoyance to -be cyclist especiall so on wet days. 
In many cases tho lines project above the level, aid 
in crossing them the front wheel skids, and you ex- 
Pericnce o nasty t mble. 

“And now a few words about trres. If your tyres 
are st all leaky and the hole is not sufficiently large 
to be found by immersing the {nner tube in a 
bucket of water, then the best thing to do is to pump 
into them a small quantity of water. I can speak 
Personally as to the advantages of this. Last sear 
Tuy baok tyre was constantly deflating. I could not 
tide for four hours without having to pump up. At 
last I resolved that some jmmediate stepa must be 
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taken to secure a hard tyre. I hal read in one or 
two papers that water pumped into the tyre was wn 
excellent treatuent for u icaky tube, aud 0 T triet 
it, and it proved wuecessful, For more thun w mouth 
the tyre did not require pumping up. It is in ex- 
cellent condition now, nine mouths atter I put water 
in, The water swells the indixrubber, aud so makes 
all the minute holes close up. Whilst doing this, 1t 
does not destroy the rubber, for rubber sliould be 
Kept a iittle moist in order to preverveit.”” 


++ 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
POSTMARKS. 


Tara isa most practical illustrated handbook on the 
subject to which it is devoted. It euppliesa history 
of the postmarks, aud a hist of numbers used in 
obliteration: in Great Britain and certain colonial 
he author is Mr. J. H. Daniels, and the 
C peott Gill, 17u Strand, w.c. 
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THE PRIMATE AS FOOTBALLER. 


Ave the last annual dinner of Old Blundellians, the 
Archbishop ot Canterbury said that he looked back 
upon the five anda quarter years he spent at Blundeli's, 
sixty \ears ago, as years in which he obtained a most, 
valuable training to equip him for the battle of life. 
He reucinbered that, at a Rugby dinner, the late 
M. Waddington, the French Amb ssudor, who was a 
Rugby boy, stated that his moot vivid recollections of 
his schooldays were “the keeks" he received at foot- 
ball. He remembered that when he went to Blundell's, 
a boy of tweve, he had an exceedingly passionate 
temper. The very first evening he spent in the scliool 
a sixth-form boy, in a joke, pulled his buir, which was 
longer than it ought to buve been, because he was 
brought up in a part of the country where huir cutters 
were orarce, But the moment he telt bis hair pulled, 
he turned round and uit the siath-torm boy, the 
aggressor, as hard as he could with his tist, and tumbled 
him over. Luckily for him, the boy was a good- 
humoured fellow. He did not retaliate, but he said, 
“My lad, you will get it hot befuie you are done”—and 
he did indeed get it hot before very loug. But it was 
a good thing to have one's temper knocked ont of ono 
early in life, and he owed that advautage to Blundell's. 
Hic remembered well the delight he touk in the school 
games. He was not very guod as a cricketer ; but he 
‘was the best football player of his time, He owed his 
reputation ns a footballer to the fact that on the first 
occasion, as a boy of twelve, be played the game, he 
Was standing goal with other lads, when a big tellow, 
twice his build, came charging Jown with the ball in 
frout of him. He stood up stiaight before the fellow, 
and, though he was knocked over, he kept out the ball. 
He was immediately recognised asa boy worth culti- 
vating in football, with che result that when he left 
school he was proclaimed the best footballer there, 


<> 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK 
MIDDLETON, K.O.M.G. 


WE regret to have to record the death of another 
valued “B.0,P." writer. Sir Frederick Middleton, Keeper 
of the Crown Jewels in the Tower. To our last two or 
three voluuies he bas contribnted many interesting 
articles, The sou of the late Mujor-General C. 
Middieton, of the 8rd Light Dragoons, Le was born in 
1825, and educated at Mudswone Granimar school 
and Sandhurst, where he obtained his firet commission 
without purchase, aud graduated at the Staff College 
in 1845-46, He bnd a very distinguished career, and 
saw service iu various parts of the world. In 1846-47 
he served with the 58th Regiment as an ensign 
during the first New Zea.and War, and had tbe dis- 
tinction ot being mentioned in the despatuhes and 
receiving 4 mdal. He volunteered for the Santhal 
Rebellion in 1855, and also served through the Indian 
Mutiny, being pre-ent at many minor engagements 
and at the Siege of Lucknow. For trese services he 
was five times mentioned in despatches, received a 
medal and cla-p, anu obtained his brevet of major. 
Canada was his next ficld of operations, where he 
joined the 29th in 1x67 and remained till 1870. After 
aterm of office as Superintending Officer ot Garrizon 
Instruction at Aldershot and Commandant ang Secre- 
tury at the Royal Military Colleze, he retu:ned to 
Canada and commanded the forces engaxed in quell- 
ing the Riel Rebellion iu the North-West Territory in 
1885, For this service he received the rank of 
Major-General and a XK. » @ grant of £4,000 
from the Canadian Government, and the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament. It was in 1896 that he 
was appointed Keeper of the Crowu Jewels in the 
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TRY IT, BOYS. 


Five minutes spent in the companionship of Christ 
every morning—ay, two'minutes, if it is face to facs 
and heart to heart—wili change the whole day, will 
make every thought and feeling different, will enable 
you to do things for H s sake that you would not have 
dove for your vwn sake, or {or uny one’s sake 

FP. DRUMMOND. 


BAL ARIONeTTER.—P, L. C.(Upner Holloway).—We have 
quite recently had a capital illustrated article on 
this subject. Get it. We cannot repeat. 


J. L. (Blackwood).—No: most certainly not. We 
cannot. allow matter to be taken from our pages 
and sent to other boys’ papers! Likely, is it? - 


LL. F.—The copyright of the stories belongs to us, 
and we alone can give the permi-sion asked. In 
the circumstances and for the object you ame, you 
can use the piece in the way you mention. 


‘R. H. A.--When properly conducted the business is 
perfectly right and proper, and some of the most 
earnest Christian men we know are members of the 
Stock Exchange, 


ELECTRIC BELL Boy.—Yon have to procure a porous 
pot and an outer vessel; they must be abont the 
the same height, or the inner one a little taller than 
the other. The carbon plate bas a binding-serew 
attached to the to of it, and is placed in the centre 
of the porous pot; the space round it is packed as 
tightly as you can doit with a mixture of abont 
equal parts of black oxide of manganese and small 
pieces of broken carbon. Put this pot into the 
large one and three parts fill the latter with a solu- 
tion of 4 ounces of sal ammoniac to the pint of 
Water. It is better to seal the top of the porous 
pot with pitch round the carbon, but this is not 
essential, A zino rod with a terminal binding. 
sere, placed in the onter solution, completes the 
cell. 


A. J.C.—The ferrule fs of brasa, It might be of fron, 
but it is better to make it of brass. One spring 
acts on this ferruleand the other on the axle. 


N. 0. C.—1. We are afraid no batters yet made will 
run an electric lamp for three or four hours right off 
in n satisfactory An accumulator woull do it 
casi'y. 2. “Mérhanies for Beginners,” by L. Tod- 
hunter ( illan) ; Professor Geikie's “ Geology ” 
(Mucmillan's Science Primers), 


W. S. (Southampton) —Thanks for sketches, but ther 
are not up to our standard for publication! Why do 
You not take part in our vurious drawing com- 
Petitions? That is the best way to tind ont how 
Your work compares with that of others of your own 
age. 

W. A. SanoRovE.—The pressure a cylinder will stand 
depends not only on the thickness of metal used, 
but also on the method of construction. There would 
be a difference be weep cost—wronght, riveted, or 
bronzed, but you will find the approximate dimen- 
sions given for various pressures in most engineers” 
handbooks. Look up “ Rankin.” It would take 
Up too much space here to give full list of all you 
require, 

Frerwork.—You micht 
Fetter Lon, 2.0. ; they 


Melhuish & Son, of 84 
iM put you on the track. 
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Wovtp-nrt Doctor.—There are scholarships at some 
of medical vols, at Guy's for instance, 

Coxstaxt Reaver.—You might inquire of the Dental 
Hospital in Leicester Square. * 


W. 1H. Perretr.—a crown of William the Third, if 
much worn, is not worth moro thun six shillings. 


Kitty and J. BLcg.—There is a recent books on sale by 
Clowes & Sons, at 13 Charing Cross, Where the 
ompibuses pull up, which gives a good miady pat- 
ticulars regarding army uniforms, badges, hemnours, 
ete, ete. 

R. Wert.—In the lower grades one company fs alpout 
as good as another. Aska stationmaster. 


Wovrp-Be GREEK SCHOLAR.—Write for prospectus {0 
the Secretary of the University Correspondence oh 


lege, 32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, w.c. 
Sicma.—Any bishop's chaplain would advise you. 


SNAP Snot.—1. No one could. say without seeing tha 
instrument. ‘There are bad old violins as well a+ 
good old violins, but is not the name Storioni? 2 
‘They ali cost about the same, but very cheap ones are 
not recommended. 

PRENTICE (Launceston).—There is no book on 

ATP coaem launches, and no better article than the 
one we published. 

.G. BERNAU.—We would suggest that the best plan 

en be to subscribe to Mudie’s, and select from 
their catalogue of German, French, and Spanish 
books. 

L. Grar.—Cannot you join the German Gymnastic 
Society? Their headquarters are in Pancras Read, 
King's Cross. 

Isquirer.—See our “ Doings for the Month.” Bruisel 


Inurel leaves are recommended, but you oan get a 
bottle at any natural-history shop. 


nS as 


After the Festivities —“ Oh, Doctor, his appetite 


(Drawn for the “ Bot's'Otn Paper” oy W. Fost) 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE.) 
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CHAPTER XI.—A NIGHT'S RESPITE. 


WwW: left Harry and his friends in the 
midst of a strange medley of old- 
world figures and faces set in a western 
frame. The placid, stolid German and 
Scandinavian men, with their blue coats 
and large metal buttons, their mouths 
filled, even in the intervals of the hymn, 
with the inevitable long wooden pipe; 
the little madchens with their long flaxen 
tresses plaited behind; the sturdy little 
rascals in knee-breeches and_ sleeved 
waistcoats, and the housewifely fraus 
with long aprons and looped-up dresses, 
so busy at the fires, were all suggestive of 
“The Rhineland Watch.” But the huge 
waggons with their spiky abatis, the open 
prairie visible between them, the corralled 
cattle and the horses picketed, even the 
rough guards slouching round, spoke of a 
state of things such as the Fatherland had 
not seen since the cruel days of Tilly and 
Magdeburg. 

Old world or new, Mormon or Geutile, 
was no bar to the sympathies of the 
kindly Teutons. Before the refugees had 
even got themselves settled in the staked- 
off space allotted them, they were stocked 
with food. Poor and coarse it was in 
truth: basins of thin soup flavoured with 
slices of high-dried ham and sausage, 
backed up with black bread or biscuit 
that seemed as if it had been baked in 
Germany and brought across the ocean. 
But such as it was, it was of their best, 
and taken often from pots that were none 
too full before. For the Mormon emi- 
grants were usually the poorest of the 
poor, and the long journey had cruelly 
crippled even those who had a little store 
to start with. With kindly tact, too, the 
gifts wore generally sent by children's 
hands, to blunt the sense of obligation. 

So soon our friends found themselves 
in a far more comfortable plight than they 
had been for the last forty-eight hours. 
They might even have called themselves 
happy but for the memory of those who 
had rested beside them the last night, now 
sleeping below the prairie, and of the stolen 
little ones, cut off from all hope of redemp- 
tion. 

A hearty supper following on thirty-six 
hours’ watching and fighting is apt to 
make men sleepy; and as there was no 
watch to keep, the sorely tired band were 
soon stretched on the ground, each 
wrapped in his blanket. 

Harry alone of them all had a bed, for 
a good-hearted mother whom the lad 
reminded of her first-born, sleeping in 
a little Kirkeyard of far-off Pomerania, 
offered him a shakedown in the family 
waggon, which Dave insisted on his 
accepting. 

Certainly the waggon, though roomy 
enough, felt rather stuffy with its eight 
inmates, after a week’s sleeping under the 
canopy ofheaven. But the mattress, hard 
flock as it was, made full amends, and 
within five minutes of lying down Harry 
was in a dreamless slumber, out of which 
.the whole gamut of snores running from 
shrill treble to guttural bass failed to rouse 
him. 


CHAPTER XII.—A GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


So soundly did Harry sleep that it was 
not till he found himself being shaken 
that he drowsily turned over to see the 
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first grey streaks of dawn peeping in at 
the openings in the waggon tilt. Rubbing 
his eyes, he sprang up with a vague idea 
that he had been in some way betraying 
trust by sleeping so long, and half ex- 
pecting to find himself surrounded by 
painted faces, and to hear the shrill war- 
whoop pealing in his ears. 

Nothing worse, however, met his view 
than the pale countenance of his hostess, 
holding up her finger to him in warning, 
and her husband alternately placing his 
hand on his lips, and waving it in frantic 
appeal for silence. 

Despite the comical figure cut by the 
two good souls (for the lady was only 
half dressed, and though her husband 
had his full rig on, he was unkempt and 
rough haired, with laces down and tags 
untied, just as he had stepped from the 
waggon to get his morning wash), their 
faces were too full of concern to allow any 
idea of smiling on Harry's part, even if 
gratitude and politencss had not  for- 
bidden it. 

As soon as he was fairly awake, and 
there was ‘no fear of his erying out in 
surprise, the good frau remembered her 
deshabille and retired behind the screen 
to finish, her toilette, while the husband 
set himself to explain to Harry the reason 
of this strange awakening. 

A long and tedious job it was, for the 
good man’s English was none of the best; 
but stripped of all verbiage, and put into 
plain language, the German's tale was 
startling enough: The refugees had 
been seized iu their sleep just before 
daybreak, two had been shot outside 
the camp, and the others carried off, 
where he could not say. That was all 
he knew, though he had heard all sorts 
of stories about the reasons for this 
summary procedure. The men were 
escaped murderers; they were spies from 
the Federal Army; they had formed a 
plan to kill all the Mormons by poisoning 
the water; and so forth. The time was 
too short for the real reasons—which the 
Bishop had placarded outside his head- 
quarters—to have spread; and these were 
the fictions that ever-ready rumour was 
weaving to supply their place. 

We need not say Harry was frightened 
and perplexed; none knew better than he 
the falsehood of the reasons assigned, and 
of the real ones he had no inkling. As 
to the method of Harry’s own escape his 
host had formed a better idea. The guard 
over the refugees had been relieved at 
midnight, and had not informed their 
successors that the lad was not with the 
rest, having indeed no reason to, for the 
party were not then looked on as prisoners. 
So when the executioners arrived, their 
orders simply being to “ disarm the party, 
shoot the two men whose names were 
given them, and turn the others loose not 
Jess than two miles from camp,” they 
had carried out those orders, and no one 
of the neighbours had thought to remind 
them of our hero. 

And now the good man’s great endeavour 
was to impress on Harry the necessity 
of lying concealed till the afiair could be 
laid before the missionary. 

In the authorities of the camp, as 
represented by the Bishop and his lieu- 
tenant, the worthy Teuton obviously 
placed very little trust. The reasons 
for their actions he knew nothing of, but 
from those actions he judged that Harry’s 


life would be in danger if he were dis. 
covered. 

On the other hand, he had unbounded 
confidence in Herr Pferder, and was 
convinced that if he could only gain his 
car he would see that right was done. In 
the main this confidence was well placed, 
for outside his fanaticism the missionary 
was an upright man, with the ability and 
what is more, the courage, to judge 
between man and man without fear or 
favour. 

To go to him now, however, would be 
worse than useless, for be would be en- 
gaged with the Bishop in fulfilling the 
duties of magistrate and guardian of the 
poor, also in superintending the prepara- 
tions for the day's journey. No, he must 
catch the good pastor alone, and that 
would be easily done on the march, for 
it was Herr Pferder's constant practice to 
move about continually among his flock, 
giving a word of kindly advice here, and 
a helping hand there, as it was needed. 
So the good German and his kindly frau 
made up a hiding-place for Harry in the 
side of the waggon under a mattress, and, 
after cautioning him not to betray him- 
self by sign or sound, they went about 
their daily duties. 

Life in an emigrant train (whether 
Mormon or Gentile) crossing the great 
plains is not a lazy one, we can assure the 
reader. Besides the ordinary work of a 
household, and the attention which must 
be paid to children, horses, and cattle, 
whether still or on the move, there is the 
packing up and securing everything that 
has been used or unpacked during the 
night, the harnessing up, the roll call to 
be taken, and all the minute duties inci- 
dental to caravan life. All, too, must be 
finished and the caravan ready to start 
by about the time the average town 
dweller is turning himself out of his bed ; 
for a waggon train moves slowly at the 
best, and to get over anything like a 
respectable distance must be a good many 
hours on the road. 

Packed, as Harry was, like a mummy 
in a case, he could hear little of what was 
going on outside, being almost stifled by 
the bedding and wraps heaped upon him 
by his well-meaning hosts. But presently 
the good frau slipped in to give him a 
bottle of coffee and a hunch of dry bread. 
and the lad persuaded her to remove some 
of his coverings and shift others to give 
him a little breathing-room. mute was not 
in an eating mood, as may be imagined, 
even had the viands been of a more 
tempting nature; but he gulped down the 
coffee eagerly, and hid the bread in his 
Posies, not to hurt the feelings of the good 

ousewife. 

An epicure might have pronounced the 
coffee somewhat wanting in flavour, and 
made on rather too economical a plan, but 
Harry was not in a state to be fastidious. 
Such as it was, and aided by the greater 
ease of his position, it soothed his nerves 
s0 that he could begin to take some slight 
interest in what was going on outside. 

For a short time comparative silence 
proved that mouths were too busy with 
the morning meal to have much leisure 
for using their tongues. Then a hubbub 
recommenced—first the chatter of children, 
whose careful mothers had attended to 
them before commencing their own 
breakfasts; next the shrill voices of the 
women ; and, lastly the gruffer tones, told 


that the slower sex had eaten, if not 
as much as they would, at least 
what their scanty rations could afford. 
Then came the sounds of packing, the 
clatter of crockery being stowed away, and 
the remonstrative cackling of the poultry 
whose legs were being tied for the 
journey. 

After the harnessing of the horses came 
a short pause, broken by a file-firing of 
words in some strange language, coming 
nearer and nearer, till it sounded close 
outside the waggon— Peter Schmidt :” 
“Hier.” ‘ Margaret Schmidt:" “ Hier.” 
‘“ Hans Schmidt:” “Hier.” “ Frederica 
Schmidt: ‘Hier.’ And the camp 
anarshal passed on to call the roll at the 
next waggon. Then, presently, the creak- 
ing of wheels, the cracking of whips, and 
the jolting of the springless couch on 
which Harry was lying, told that the 
march had commenced. 

Up to the time of starting our hero had 
been in expectation every moment of 
being hunted for, and dragged out from 
his concealment; but as hour after hour 
passed on, and mile after mile was slowly 
but surely left behind, his spirits began to 
rise. To say that he had any really 
defined hope in the matter would be 
wrong; all that his kind protector had 
contrived to make him understand was 
that he would do something for him, and 
that that something (whatever it was) 
depended for its succoss on his being 
hidden. 

Well, he had lain concealed for several 
hours now, and surely the great danger of 
discovery must be past. If he was 
being sought for he must have been found 
before now, and if not, what was to pre- 
vent him lying undiscovered for weeks if 
necessary ? 

Now, in all this Harry reasoned very 
well, from the facts he knew, but unfor- 
tunately he was not aware of the true 
state of the case. The search for him had 
not yet begun, for very good reasons, as 
we shall see. 

When the Danite party returned frcm 
setting adrift the unfortunate refugees, they 
dispersed to their breakfasts, and to attend 
to their own affairs. Discipline, though 
strict enough on some points, scarcely 
went so closely-iato details in the Mormon 
army as it does among the gallant red- 
coats who serve Victoria Regina. 

So the officer in charge did not consider 
himself called upon to hunt up his Colonel 
to report the execution of his mission, 
knowing he should see him on the march 
later on. But even red tape. has its uses, 
as was shown some two hofirs after the 
start. 

A.very few moments 
that he did make his report proved thata 
mistake had beon made spmewhere, and 
then commenced the task} of finding cut 
how it had occurred. The guards from 
whose charge he had takgn the prisoners 
were hunted up, and as thy swore wnani- 
mously that they knew nathing of any lad, 
the men who were on duty in the early part 
of the night were sent fog. 
always happens, this squéd was on duty 
at the extreme end of the long line of 
vehicles, and even when 
and the mystery explained, it took some 
time to discover in which of the hundred 
odd waggons the lad had passed the night. 
Once that was settled, the dénouemcnt 
came very quickly. 


rom the time 
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Just as poor Harry had begun to con- 
gratulate himself on his apparent safety, 
the sudden stoppage of the waggon and 
the sound of voices in angry tones made 
him peep from his hiding-place in well- 
founded terror. 

In the tail end of the waggon stood the 
good frau, while little Frederica was 
clinging to her skirts in terror. Beyond 
them he could see the faces of Colonel 
Wright and several of hisband. The lady 
was standing her ground gallantly, and 
the Colonel found he had by no means so 
easy a task before him as he had antici- 
pated. 

His own German was a winus quantity, 
for though he had crossed the prairies more 
than once with Teuton emigrants, he had 
never had the intelligence or industry to 
pick up anything beyond a few oaths in 
that language. Even that of the trooper 
who was acting as interpreter was none of 
the best, and,such asit was, Frau Schmidt 
obstinately refused to understand it. 

She had seized her husband's gun, and 
stood there as though in defence of her 
household gods against a band of robbers. 

The position was ludicrovs enough, 
but it had its serious side. A gunshot 
wound from a woman's hand is as likely 
to be fatal as if fired by the best trained 
soldier in all Europe, and woman being 
(in America, at any rate) a somewhat 
irresponsible being, there was no saying 
how far the worthy frau might presune 
on the privileges of her sex. It was 
impossible even to be certain whether 
she did really understand the true state 
of affairs, for the interpreter had some 
slight distrust of his own powers, and 
would only go so far as to declare that “ if 
the woman wasn’t an awful fool, she must 
understand him.” : 

To add to the gravity of the case, the 
drivers of the nearest waggons were be- 
ginning to cluster together, with arms in 
their hands, and though no one had yet ven- 
tured to come forward, it was certain that 
at the first commencement of violence 
they would intervene, and it needed no 
prophet to tell on which side their aid 
would be cast. 

In vain, too, the Colonel looked round 
for the husband. Germans are no fools, 
and Peter was quite shrewd enough to 
know that his wife was in little danger, 
while ‘if he came forward he would run a 
great deal of risk. 

Despite his bull-headed resolution, 
Ebenezer Wright was beginning to feel 
very uncomfortable. The longer the situa- 
tion lasted the less likely it was that his 
men would obey him if he ordered 
violence, and, worse still, the more 
threatening grew the attitude of the 
neighbouring teamsters. He well knew 
that if any precipitate action brought on 
bloodshed between his men and the emi- 
grants, the Bishop, whose aim it was to 
stand well with all parties in the church, 
would not hesitate to sacrifice him. On 
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the other hand, if he did not possess him- 
self of the lad he must face his master’s 
anger for having muddled the affair. 

So, not knowing which to do, he stood 
shilly-shallying, and as shilly-shally is ao 
policy that seldom leads to success, 
especially when the opposing party is 
growing stronger every minute, the 
odds began to look favourable to the good 
frau, when e slight movement among the 
packages caught the Danite’s keen eye. 

It was the slightest movement in the 
world, but it was sufficient tq point out 
the whereabouts of his prey, and to 
suggest a method of pouncing on it. 
Though far from an intellectual man, he 
had not attained his present position 
without a large share of cunning, and he 
was scarce an instant in making up his 
mind what to do. 

Ordering his men to keep their placcs 
so as to hold the lady's attention, he rode 
round to the side of the waggon. Frau 
Schmidt thought he was going to try the 
front, and smiled to herself at the know- 
ledge that her househcld gods were so 
packed there as to form « loopholed barri- 
cade, which would take a longer time to 
demolish than the approaching rescuers 
were at all likely to give. But the 
Colonel had seen that quickly enough, 
and his plan was a very different one. 
Springing from his horse as soon as he 
was out of her sight, he stepped up to the 
side of the waggon, and with his keen 
knifo ripped the tilt along for a couple of 
yards. Fortune was kinder to him than 
even he had hoped, for Harry was so 
close to the side that he had no need to 
climb in, he had simply to catch hold of 
the lad and drag him out, give a call to 
his men, and before the bewildered woman 
could fairly realise that she had been out- 
manceuvred, the boy was thrown on a 
horse and carried away in triumph. 

This, of course, settled the question ; 
the Germans, ready as they would have 
been to protect their countrywoman, were 
not likely to risk their lives by trying to 
rescue a boy they knew nothing of, and 
beyond a few vituperative epithets from 
women’s tongues, which the Danites did 
not understand, and wouldn’t have cared 
a button for if they had, they were un- 
molested. 

What to do with his captive troubled 
the callous Mormon little; his orders 
were to set the prisoners at liberty two 
miles from camp, and that he proceeded 
todo. That he was exceeding tlie original 
cruelty by turning the boy out alone, 
troubled him not one jot. So with a very 
curt warning of what his fate would be 
if he was found approaching the Mormon 
camp again, Harry found himself set down 
onthe hard baked prairie beneath a blazing 
sun, his only possessions a small pocket- 
knife and the flask of water that a Danite, 
rather less hardened than his fellows, had 
tossed to him as they rode away. 

(To be eontinued.) 
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N“ had no faith in his companion's 

notions about the boat lying sunk in 
the creek or river, but as the time wore on 
he could suggest no better idea. 


Still, he did find out where the guns 
were kept one day when, in company with 
aman of Humpy Dee's party, he was 
ordered up to help stow some bales of 
tobacco leaf in a kind of store at the back 
of the low wooden building. 

The work was pretty hard, but Nic 
hardly felt it, for in going to and fro he 
had to pass an open door which led into 
the place used by the settler and Saunders 
for their dining and sitting room. It was 
a very rough spot, and the furniture was 
all home-made—that is to say, it was 
manufactured by the blacks. But Nic 
hardly heeded its contents after seeing a 
series of hooks driven into the wall, and 
upon each pair a muskét, with powder- 

k and bullet-pouch attached. 
ie could think of nothing else as he 


“ Quite regardless of the dangerous reptiles."" 2 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—A FIGHT WITH MORPHEUS. 


walked away, for these weapons meant a 
supply of food if he and Pete took to the 
woods, and that night he- communicated 
the discovery to his companion. 


“Tt ought to be easy to borrow a couple 
of them,” said Pete quietly—“ zum night 
when the two gaffers are asleep. On’y 
one thing to hinder it, as I zee, for I don’t 
believe they shut themselves up, feeling 
as they do that we're under lock and 
key.” 

“What is to prevent me creeping in 
and getting them, Pete?” 

“ Dogs,”’ said the man quietly. 
if we was at home I could vy 


“ Now, 
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Plymouth and go to a druggist's shop, and 
for twopence buy zumething I knows of 
as would send those dogs to sleep till 
we'd done what we wanted; but there 
aren't no shops in the woods here.” 

“ And we haven't found the boat, Pete.” 

“And we haven't found the boat, my 
lad. But here’s a little bit of a tool here 
I've got for you at last. Better one than 
mine. One of the blacks had been cutting 
up some meat with it yesterday, and left 
it out on the bench—forgetted all about it 
—they're good ones at forgetting—and zo 
I scrambled back and got hold of it, 
sharpened it up at the point, and made a 

wooden sheath for it, 

sO as you can wear it 

fd in your belt under your 
shirt.” 

“A knife!” whis- 
pered Nic excitedly, 
as Pete thrust the 
weapon into his hand. 
“No, I don’t want to 
shed blood.” 

“T didn’t say it was 
: to kill men with, did I? 
He aati S’pose one of them 

et dogs had you by the 
rg throat, wouldn’t it be 

‘ useful then ? or to kill 

a deer out inthe 
woods? or to skin a 
{ ‘possum? Might even 
be useful to stick into 
a ‘gator’s throat. 
Better take it, master.” 


Nie’s hand eld 
keen blade, and ] 
when, as the hy 
his side, he felt 
towards liberty; 

The next mrning Pete told him that 
he had had @mother good hunt by the 
river side, goifg as far as he dared, but 
without resul f 

‘And twix 


je transferred it ta his belt, 
d sheath pressed against 
at after all it was one step 


‘ou and me, Master Nic, I 
ing a bit of a coward, but 


Idursen't go no more. I aren’t afraid o’ 
things you can see, but when you're down 
by the water o’ nights listening to the 
unked birds making queer noises, and the 
big bats whuzzing round you, to say 
nothing of the gators walloping about at 
the edge, and other gashly things zeeming 
to be lying wait for you, it’s a bit too 
much for me.” * 

“ Tt must be very nervous work, Pete.” 

“Last night abont settled me that we 
must go right up country or through the 
woods, for I trod on a big snake and felt 
it twissen round my leg. Ugh! I don't 
mind a conger, because even if he bites 
you it’s on’y a bite, and it gets well; but 
a snake! Why, they tell me—leastwise 
one of the blacks did—as a bite from one 
of the rattlesnakes’ll finish you off in 
*bout an hour.’ 

“ But you were not bitten?” 

“S'pose not, and I've been thinking 
since I must ha’ trod on the gashly thing’s 
head. Anyhow it did scar’ me, and I 
imear to chop every one I zee while I’m 
hoeing. I have killed four since we've 
been here.” 
sf “ You must not try it again, Pete,” said 

ie. 

“Then we shall have to take to the 
woods, master, for I don’t see any chance 
o’ getting the boat.” 

That day while the two prisoners were 
hoeing together the settler came round, 
stood watching them for a time, and then 
came nearer and examined their work, 
saw nothing to complain of, but still 
being dissatisfied, he turned upon Pete. 

“ Here, you get chattering too much 
with this lad,” he cried; * be off across to 
the long corn-field behind the house and 
join that gang. Work with them, and 
send black Jupe here to take your place.” 

“Yes, master,” said Pete quietly, and 
as he shouldered his hoe and the settler 
walked away he made an offer at him 
with the hoe, when one of the dogs 
growled savagely. 

Suspicious of danger, the settler turned 
sharply, to see Pete slouching away with 
his eyes on the ground; so after an 
angry word or two at the dog the master 
went on again, leaving Nic hoeing away, 


thinking how dreary the days would pass © 


if he were to have no better companion- 
ship than that of the black. 

Half an hour passed before the slave 
came slowly along the row Nic was hoe- 
ing, for the waving growth completely 
shut them from sight, and upon reaching 
his fellow-prisoner's side he made a few 
scrapes with his hoe and then stopped, 
with his black face shining as he showed 
his teeth. 

«* You had better go on with your work.” 
said Nic quietly; “the master will be 
back.” 

** Not a day, sah,” said the black. 
*< Him going get boat and go up town 
*Jong oO’ Massa Saunder.” 

Nic looked at the man sharply as he 
uttered the word boaf. Wouldn't it be 
possible to hear from him where the boat 
was kept? 

«* Berry hot. Take four boy row de 
boat, and tell Sam and Zerks load de gun 

and shoot ebbery white body who done 
work.” 

«+ Ah?” said Nic. 

«+ Dat so, sah,” said the man, laughing. 
‘* No shoot black man.” ~ 

He said no more, but went on chopping 
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away in the hot sunshine far faster than 
Nic could manage, and the intense heat 
did not seem to affect him. For it, was 
so hot that the prisoner felt exhausted, 
early as it was in the day, the tall growth 
around keeping off the breeze. 

But he worked away, with the per- 
spiration streaming down his face, think- 
ing what an opportunity this would be for 
taking to the woods or the open country, 
but with his heart sinking as he dwelt 
upon the possibility of Humpy Dee and 
the others fighting against such a plan 
from pure malice. And besides, Pete 
was not there to discuss the matter. 
There were the armed blacks, too, and 
the dogs. 

Nic went to the end of his row, turned, 
and worked away back, forgetful of his 
black companion, till he was half way 
along the return row, when a peculiar 
sound startled him, and stepping aside 
among the canes his heart gave a big 
throb, for the black seemed to have fallen 
from exhaustion. The next minute he 
smiled, for he realised that the man was 
fast asleep. 

And how hot it was! Nic’s throat was 
dry, his tongue parched, whii2 only some 
three hundred yards from where he toiled 
there was the green band of cane and 
reed jungle, and just beyond that the 
bright cool waters of the river. 

Oh, if he could only be where he could 
lie down and take one long deep draught! 
The thought of it increased his thirst. 

Well, why not? The black had shown 
him that there was no danger. Their 
tyrants had started in the boat by now, 
or the idle rascal would not have lain 
down so coolly to sleep, and this terrible 
thirst-—— 

“Oh, I must go and have a drink,’ 
muttered Nic, and laying down his hoe 
and stopping, he walked swiftly to the end 
of the row, turned at right angles along 
by the ditch which divided the field from 
the next, and, satisfied that he could not 
be seen from the house, kept on and on, 
startled more than once by the rustle of 
a gliding snake, till the narrow patch of 
jungle was reached, and he plunged into 


it, to force his way along to the edge of — 


the river. 
The reeds and dense water growth ended 
suddenly, and he was about to peer out 


~ up and down, to make sure that he was ~ 


not seen, thinking the while of how easy 
escape seemed, when he drew back and 
stood watching with starting eyes. 

But it was not at the alligator six feet 
Jong which lay between him and the 
gliding river, nor yet at that other, a 
dozen yards away, sunning itself at the 
surface of the water; but at the black 
woolly head of a swimmer nearly at the 
other side, making easily and well for the 
mouth of an overhung creek nearly op- 
posite to where Nic crouched, and quite 
regardless of the dangerous reptiles which 
might be near. 

The feeling of thirst died out as Nie 
watched, seeing that there was a way of 
escape after all by the river; for if that 
man dared trust himself to swim in open 
daylight to the other side, surely he and 
Pete might venture, even if the place did 
swarm with reptiles ? 

Nic’s heart beat with a strange feeling 
of satisfaction. Here then was one of his 
unfortunate companions taking advantage 
of the masters’ absence to escape. Why 
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was not Pete there to join him, and they 
might all get away together. 

In another minute Nic would have 
been on his way back to try and get’ 
speech with Pete, and tell him what he 
had seen; he might, he thought, elude 
Samson’s watchfulness ; when, to his as- 
tonishment, the man reached the farther 
shore, stepped out, and shook himself, 
when Nie felt that he must be dreaming, 
for it was Samson himself. 

The next minute Nic saw him plunge 
into the thick growth overhanging the 
narrow creek, and disappear. 

“Left his musket behind because he 
felt doubtful about getting it across,” 
thought Nie, and once more Nic was 
about to hurry back when a strange rust- 
ling sound caught his ear, followed by the 
rattle as of a pole, and directly after the 
mystery of the boat's hiding-place was 
laid bare, for it glided out from among 
the waving canes, and there was Samson 
standing upright dipping the pole first on 
one side, then on the other, sending the 
boat across as it glided down with the 
stream, passed the watcher, and evidently 
was being directed for the other creek. 

“Poor old Pete! how glad he’ll be!” 
thought Nic. ‘ That’s it, plain enough; 
kept over there because they think no one 
would dare toswim across; but we dare.” 

“Dare we?’ said Nic to himself the 
next minute, as he saw an unusually 
large alligator make a swirl in the water 
and dart by; and he shuddered as the 
thought occurred to him that though the 
reptiles might not touch the blacks, with 
a white man it might mean something 
very different. 

“Ugh! you little beast,” he muttered, 
as there was a rustle in the moist patch 
of jungle, and he caught sight of the 
loathsome blunt muzzle of what looked 
like a monstrous eft staring hard at him, 
not a-couple of yards distant. 

A quick movement sent the reptile 
scuffling away; then there was a splash, 
and forgetful entirely of his thirst Nio 
hurried Back, feeling a lingering doubt as 
to whether the settler or his overseer 
might not have been to the field during 
his absence, as they were certainly not 
gone. ° 

But upon reaching the place where he 
had left his hoe, there it lay with the 
handle too hot to hold, and the slave close 
at hand, shining and happy, fast asleep, 
with his mouth open and the red lips 
attracting the flies, as if it were some 
huge ugly red blossom from which they 
might sip. 

That day seemed as if it would never 
come toanend. Butat sunset the conch 
shell was blown, and the black started 
up, just as Nic straightened his weary 
back and came slowly towards him down 
the row he had hoed. 

“Um tink um been fass ’sleep, gah,” 
said the black, grinning. “ You tell Mass’ 
Saunder ? No, you not tell um, and me 
shut de eye nex’ time you go ’sleep.”” 

“T shan’t tell tales,” said Nic good- 
humouredly. “But I say, do you ever 
think about running away?” 

“Run away? What for? No use 
run away. Set dogs to catch you ’gain. 
An’ if dogs not catch um, where run to? 
Plantations all alike.” 

“To you,” thought Nic. “ Yes: where 
could he run to—back to Africa? What 
then? only to be caught and sold again. 
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Poor wretch! Worse off than I. There 
is no pleasant Devon for him to reach, 
as we must and will reach it some day. 
Yes, there are slaves far worse off than I. 
What can the dear old dad have 
thought when he found me gone? There 
is only one answer to that,” said Nic, with 
a weary sigh—* that I was drowned in the 
pool struggle and swept out to sea.” 

The next minute Pete came into sight, 
and their eyes met, Nic giving the man 
so long and intent a look that he did not 
see Humpy Dee watching him, only that 
Pete's face worked a little, as if he grasped 
the fact that his companion had some 
news to impart. 

But they had no chance of com- 
raunicating then, for Samson and Xerxes 
were ready to count them as they went 
up to their shed, the dogs looking on and 
wotting about busily, as if helping two 
black shepherds by rounding up their 
flock. 

It was hard work to eat that night, and 
the evening meal seemed more than ever 
to resemble a mash prepared for fattening 
catile, such as they seemed to be. 

But Nic felt that food meant strength 
when the time for escaping came, and he 
forced himself to devour his portion as if 
ravenously. 

The night soon came there, and they 
were locked up once more, Nic eagerly 
waiting for the chance to tell all he 
knew. 

As he lay in his bunk listening, it was 
evident, from the low guarded tone in 
which their companions talked, that they 
were in ignorance of the fact that their 
masters were absent, and all was very 
still outside till one of the men spoke out 
angrily. Then a bang on the door from the 
butt of a musket, followed by a burst of 
deep-toned barking, told plainly enough 
that proper precautions were taken, 
Samson's voice coming loudly and 
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hoarsely with an order to keep quiet and 
lie down, before he had to shoot. 

“But there’s light ahead,” thought 
Nic, and he waited till he thought he 
could communicate his news to Pete, but 
to his disgust the deep low breathing close 
at hand told that he was asleep. 

“Worn out with his weary toil last 
night,” thought Nic. ‘Well, I’ll keep 
watch to-night until he wakes, and tell 
him then.” 

But hour after hour went sluggishly 
by, with the watcher trying to think out 
the plan by which they could escape in 
the easiest way. 

In spite of the excitement produced by 
the knowledge that a door was open by 
which they could get away, there was a 
hindrance to his thoughts coming clearly. 
That long day’s toil in the burning sun 
made his plans run together till they were 
in a strange confusion, and at last he was 
swimming the river to reach the boat, 
when a dozen of the reptiles which 
haunted the water seemed to be tugging 
at him to drag him down, barking fiercely 
the while, and he started up, to find that 
he had been fast asleep, and that the dogs 
were barking loudly because of their 
masters’ return. 

“What's the row about?” Nic heard 
Humpy Dee growl. 

“Then I was right,” said another of 
the men. “The gaffers have been off 
somewhere, and have just come back. I 
thought so, because neither of them 
showed up in the fields after quite 
early.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” growled 
Humpy, and he whispered to his com- 
panions very earnestly. 

Just then the voices of the settler 
and the overseer were heard talking to 
Samson ; the dogs came smelling about 
the door, and the sentry spoke loudly to 
them to get away. Then by degrees all 


grew silent again, and a rustling sound 
told Nic that Pete was moving in his 
bunk. 

“ Couldn't help it, lad,” he whispered ; 
“T was so worn out, I went off fast. 
You've got zume'‘at to tell me?’ 

“Yes.” 

“TI knowed it; but if I’d had to save 
my life I couldn't ha’ kep’ my eyes open. 
What is it?” 

Nic told him, whispering earnestly in 
his excitement. 

“What a vool—what a vool!” whis- 


pered Pete. “On’y to think o’ me never 
thinking o’ that. Then it's all right, 
Master Nic. We can just get together 


enough prog to last us; borrow the guns; 
pick out the night that suits us; and then 
go quietly off.” 

“But would you dare to swim across 
the river—the alligators ?”” 

“Yes,” said Pete, “if they was twice 
as big; and if they touch me—well, 
they'll find ont what an edge and point 
I've given my knife. It’s all right, 
Master Nic, and I’m glad it’s you as 
found out the way.” 

“ Hist!” whispered Nic, laying a hand 
on the man’s mouth.. 

For there was a rustling not far from 
where they lay, and Nic felt as if a hand 
were catching at his throat, for the 
thought came to thrill him through and 
through that Humpy Dee had crept 
nearer to hear what in their eager excite- 
ment they had said, and if he had 
heard—— 

Pete put it this way: 

“Tf he knows, the game’s at an end.” 

Nic slept little more that night; not 
that he and Pete talked again about their 
plans, but because his brain was full of 
the momentous question : 

Had their treacherous companion 
heard ? 


(To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE 


TT cell which I occupy is situated about a 
hundred paces from the abode of Count 
d’Artigas ; it is one of the last of the Beehive 
row. Though I may not have to share it 
with Thomas Roch, I thought at least that I 
should be near him. So that the keeper 
might continue his attendance on the patient, 
the two cells ought to be contiguous. But 
this point, I suppose, will soon be settled. 

Captain Spade and Serké the engineer 
live separately, close to the hétel of Count 
d’ Artigas. 

His hotel? ... Yes. Why not give it its 
name, since the residence has been carefully 
and artistically arranged? Skilful hands 
have carved the rock into an ornamental 
acade. A wide door gives access to it. 
Light enters by several windows cut in the 
limestone and fitted with sashes filled with 
coloured panes. The interior consists of a 
number of rooms; the dining-room and draw- 
ing-room are lighted by a large window. The 
whole is perfectly ventilated. The furniture 
is of various origin, and very fanciful shapes, 
and it is of French, English, and American 
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CHAPTER X.—KER KARRAJE. 


manufacture. The offices and kitchen are 
mttated| in adjoining cells behind the Bee- 
ive. 

In the afternoon, as I was going out with 
the firm intention of “ obtaining an audience” 
of Count d’Artigas, I espied that gentleman 
walking up the bank of the lagoon towards 
the “hive.” Either he had not seen me or he 
wished to avoid me, for he hastened on and 
I could not join him. 

“Nevertheless I will make him receive 
me,” I said to myself. 

I also hurried on, and stopped before his 
door just as it was being shut. 

A big fellow, evidently of Malay extraction, 
very dark in colour, immediately appeared on 
the threshold. In a rough voice he signified 
that I was to go away. 

I did not obey the injunction: but in- 
sisted, repeating this sentence twice in good 
English : 

“Inform Count d’Artigas that I wish to be 
received instantly.” 

I might as well have spoken to the rocks 
of Backcup. 


AND THE SEA. 


The savage evidently did not understand a 
word of English, and he answered only by a 
shout which conveyed a threat. 

It then occurred to me to force my way in, 
and to call so that Count d’Artigas must hear. 
But in all probability the only result would 
have been to provoke the anger of the Malay, 
and his strength was herculean. 

I postponed for the time the explanation 
due to me—but I meant to have it sooner or 
later. 

As I went along the line of the Beehive in 
an easterly direction, my thoughts turned to 
Thomas Roch. I was very much surprised 
not to see him during that first day. Can it 
be that he is suffering from an attack? But 
that is hardly possible, for Count d’Artigas, 
according to his own words, would have 
called Gaydon the keeper to attend the in- 
ventor. 

I had scarcely gone a hundred steps when 
I met Serko. 

With his usual good-humour and engaging 
manners, that scoffer smiled when he saw 
me, and did not attempt to escape. Had he 


known that I was a confrére—admitting that 
he is an engineer—he could not have given 
me awarmer welcome. But I shall take good 
care toconceal my name and accomplishments 
from him. 

Serké stopped, with laughing eyes and 
mocking mouth, and the good-day he wished 
me was accompanied by a most friendly 
gesture. 

I replied coldly to his politeness ; but this 
he did not pretend to notice. 

“May Saint Jonathan protect you, Mr. 
Gaydon!” he said, in his clear, rich voice. 
“You do not gricve, I hope, at the happy 
circumstance which has enabled you to visit 
this cave, marvellousabove all others; indeed, 
one of the most beautiful, and yet the least 
known, of our spheroid.” 

That word from the vocabulary of science 
in the course of a conversation with a mere 
keeper surprised me, I must say, and I con- 
tented myself with replying : 

“I should have no reason to grieve, M. 
Serké, if, after having had the pleasure of 
visiting this cavern. I was at liberty to leave 
it.” 

“What! would youdream of leavingus, Mr. 
Gaydon—of returning to your stupid pavilion 
at Healthful House? You have scarcely ex- 
plored our magnificent domain, nor had time 
to admire its incomparable beauties, all due to 
nature alone.” 

“What I have seen is enough for me,” I 
replied ; “‘and in case you speak to me seri- 
ously, I answer you seriously, that I don’t 
want to see any more.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Gaydon, permit me to 
observe that you are not yet able to appreciate 
the advantages of existence under such un- 
rivalled conditions! A calm and tranquil 
life, free from all care, the future assured, 
material surroundings such as are not to be 
met elsewhere, an equable climate, nothing 
to fear from the tempests that sweep the 
Atlantic, neither frosts in winter nor heat in 
summer! The changes of season scarcely 
make themselves felt in this mild and health- 
giving atmosphere. Here we have to dread 
neither Neptune nor Pluto.” 

This evocation of mythological names was, 
it seemed to me, out of place. Serké was 
evidently making fun of me. Gaydon could 
hardly have heard of either Pluto or 
Neptune. 

“ Sir,” I said, “ possibly this climate suits 
you, and you appreciate as they deserve the 
advantages of living at the bottom of this 
cavern of —_” 

I was on the point of saying Backcup—I 
stopped myself just in time. What would 
happen if they suspected that I knew the 
name of the island, and consequently its 
position at the western extremity of the 
Bermudas? 

So I went on to say: 

« But as this climate does not suit me I 
have a right to change it, it seems to me.”’ 

“ The right, no doubt.” 

“And I understand that I shall be per- 
mitted to leave the island, and that I shall 
be furnished with the means of returning to 
America.” 

“have no good reason to oppose to you, 
Mr. Gaydon,” replied Serké. “Your claim 
is even well founded. Remark, however, that 
we live here in a noble and proud independ- 
ence; that we are not subject to any foreign 
Power; that we are free from all external 
authority; that we are not colonists of an 
State of either the Old or the New World. 
All this deserves consideration by a proud 
soul and a lofty mind. . Then what 
memories these grottoes invoke in a culti- 
vated mind. They seem to have been ex- 
cavated by the hands of the gods when, in 
olden time, they pronounced their oracles by 
the mouth of Trophonius.” 

Decidedly the engineer delighted in quoting 
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mythology. Trophonius, after Pluto and 
Neptune! Now, does he imagine that a 
hospital attendant knows Trophonius? It 
was evident that this joker was still joking, 
and I had to place a great restraint upon 
myself in order to answer him in the same 
strain. 

“A moment ago,” I said abruptly, “I 
wanted to enter that residence, which is, if I 
am not mistaken Count d'Artigas’s, and I was 
prevented.” 

“By whom, Mr. Gaydon? " 

“ By a man in the Count’s service.” 

“Very probably the man has received 
special orders with regard to you.” 

“Why?” 


“Because there is no Count d’Artigas 

here.” - 
“You are joking, I think—I have just seen 
him.” 
“That is not Count d’Artigas whom you 
have just seen, Mr. Gaydon.” 

“ And who is he, then, if you please?” 

“The pirate, Ker Karraje!” f 

This name was flung at me in a loud voice, 
and Serké left me before I could stop him. 

“Ker Karraje, the pirate!” 

That name, I know it; and what terrible 
memories it awakens! It explains, in itself, 
all that was inexplicable! It tells me the 
kind of man into whose hands I have 
fallen! 

With what I knew before, and with what I 
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have learned since my arrival at Backcup,even 
from the mouth of Serké, this is all that is 
lawful for me to tell of the past and the 
present of Ker Karraje. Eight or nine years 
ago the waters of the Western: Pacific were 
infested by pirates of extraordinary daring. 
These were a band of desperadoes of all kinds, 
deserters from adjacent colonies, escaped 
prisoners, and runaway sailors, under the 
command of a formidable chief. The nucleus 
of the band had been first formed of those 
men, the scum of the European and American 
populations, who had been attracted to New 
South Wales by the discovery of gold. 
Among these gold-seekers were Captain 
Spade and Serké the engincer, two ne’er-do- 


weels whom a certain community of ideas 
and character soon made intimate. 

These two, well-informed and resolute men, 
would certainly have succeeded in any career, 
if only by their intelligence. But with neither 
conscience nor scruples, determined to acquire 
riches by no matter what means, seeking 
from speculation and gambling what they 
might have gained by patient and regular 
work, they rushed into the most foolhardy 
adventures ; were rich one day, ruined the 
next, like the majority of the vagabond crowd 
who had gone to seek their fortune at the 
goldfields. . 

There was then in the mining districts of 
New South Wales a man of incomparable 
pluck, one of those dare-devils who shrink 
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from nothing—not even from crime—and 
whose influence over violent and evil natures 
is irresistible. 

This man called himself Ker Karraje. 

What was the origin and nationality of 
the pirate had never been discovered, though 
every inquiry was made on the subject. But 
while he succeeded in evading all pursuit, his 
name—at least the name he had given him- 
self—became known throughout the world. It 
was breathed with horror and terror like that 
of a legendary being—invisible, intangible. 

I now have reason to believe that Ker 
Karraje is of East Indian race. It matters 
little, however. What is certain is, that he 
is rightly regarded as the author of the 
innumerable outrages committed in those 
distant seas. 


After having passed some years on the 
diggings in Australia, where he made ac- 
quaintance with Spade and Serké, Ker 
Karraje succeeded in getting hold of a vessel 
in the port of Melbourne in the colony of 
Victoria. Thirty rascals, whose number 
was soon to be tripled, became his com- 
panions. In that part of the Pacific where 
piracy is still so easy and, it is said, so 
profitable—how many ships were plundered, 
how many crews massacred, how many raids 
organised in certain western islands where 
the settlers were not strong enough to defend 
themselves? Although Ker Karraje’s ship 
had often been sighted, no one had ever 
been able to overtake it. It seemed to have 
the faculty of disappearing at will in those 
island mazes where Captain Spade knew 
every creek and channel. 

Dismay then reigned in those latitudes. 


Ker Karraje. 
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The English, French, Germans, Russians, 
Americans, in vain sent their vessels to 
pursue this phantom ship, which came no 
one knew whence, and hid itself no one 
knew where, after pillages and massacres it 
was impossible either to arrest or to punish. 

One day these crimes came to an end. 
Nothing more was heard of Ker Karraje. 
Had he abandoned the Pacific for other 
seas? Was piracy going to break out else- 
where? As it did not recommence for 
some time, the impression spread that not- 
withstanding all that had been spent in 
orgies and debauch, sufficient profit remained 
from these long-continued robberies to con- 
stitute a treasure of enormous value, which 
Ker Karraje and his followers were doubtless 
now enjoying, after having placed it in 


safety in some retreat known only to them- 
selves. 

Where had the band taken refuge after 
their disappearance? All search was fruit- 
less. Alarm having ceased with danger, 
those horrors of which the Western Pacific 
had been the scene were in a short time 
forgotten. All this was common know- 
ledge. 

Now for that which will never be known 
if I do not succeed in escaping from 
Backcup. 

Yes, these evildoers were indeed the pos- 
sessors of considerable wealth at the time 
when they abandoned the waters of the 
West Pacific. After having destroyed their 
ship, they dispersed in different directions, 
having arranged to meet on the American 
Continent. 

At that time Serké, the engineer, deeply 


learned in his profession, a skilful mechani- 
cian, who had made a special study of sub- 
marine boats, proposed to Ker Karraje to 
build one of these destroyers in order to 
begin their predatory life again under more 
secret and more terrible conditions. 

Ker Karraje instantly saw the value of 
the idea of his accomplice, and as there was 
no lack of money he had only to set to 
work. 

While the self-styled Count d’Artigas was 
ordering the schooner Hbba at the Gotten- 
burg dockyards in Sweden, Serké gave the 
plans for a submarine boat to the Cramps 
shipyards in Philadelphia, and its con- 
struction caused no suspicion. Besides, it 
soon after sank with all hands. 

On Serké’s model, and under his special 
supervision, the vessel was built, and he 
made use of all the latest developments of 
nautical science in its construction, and also 
electric science and invention, 

Needless to say, no one recognised’ in 
Count d’Artigas, Ker Karraje the former 
pirate of the Pacific, or in Serké the 
engineer, the most active and resolute of 
his accomplices. They only knew him as a 
foreigner of high birth and large fortune, 
who, for a year, had frequented the ports of 
the United States in his yacht, for the Ebba 
was launched long before the building of the 
tug was complete. 

This work occupied quite eighteen months. 
When it was finished the new vessel excited 
the admiration of all who were interested in 
engines of submarine navigation. By its 
exterior form, its interior appropriateness, 
its system of ventilation, its stability, its 
instant immersion, the ease with which it 
could be handled and steered, its facility of 
evolution, and its extraordinary rapidity, it 
far surpassed the successors of the Goubet, 
the Gymnote, the Zédé, and other specimens 
already brought to such perfection at that 
time. 

After several successful experiments, a 
public trial took place in the open sea four 
miles beyond Charleston, in the presence of 
numerous men-of-war, merchant vessels, and 
pleasure boats, American and foreign, which 
assembled for the purpose. 

Of course the Hbba was among the 
number of these vessels, having on board 
Count d’Artigas, Serké, Captain Spade and 
his crew—with the exception of half a 
dozen men occupied in the navigation of the 
submarine boat, which was under the con- 
trol of a mechanician named Gibson, a very 
clever and adventurous Englishman. 

The programme of this performance con- 
sisted of various evolutions on the surface 
of the ocean, followed by an immersion of 
several hours’ duration, after which the 
apparatus had orders to reappear when it 
reached a buoy several miles out to sea. 

The moment having come, and the upper 
hatchway being closed, the boat manceuvred 
at first on the sea, and its speed and steering 
obtained the well-merited admiration of all 
the spectators. 

Then, at a signal from the Ebba, the 
machine sank slowly, and disappeared from 
sight. 

A few of the ships made for the spot at 
which its reappearance was to take place. 

Three hours passed—the boat had not yet 
risen to the surface. 

But none could have guessed that, by a con- 
certed plan between Count d’Artigas and 
the engineer, this submarine vessel, in reality 
the schooner’s secret tug, was to emerge 
several miles beyond that point. With the 
exception of those in the secret, there was 
no doubt in any mind that it had been 
destroyed by an accident either to its hull or 
to its machines. On board the Ebba con- 
sternation was well acted; on board the 
other ships it was more real. 


The waters were sounded; divers were sent 
along the supposed track of the boat, but the 
search was in vain, and it became only too 
certain that the new invention had been en- 
galfed in the depths of the Atlantic. 

Two days later Count d’Artigas put out 
again to sea, and after forty-eight hours he 
came upon the tug at the place appointed. 

In this way Ker Karraje became the pos- 
sessor of an admirable machine constructed 
for the double purpose of towing the schooner 
and attacking ships. With this terrible 
instrument of destruction, whose existence 
was unsuspected, Count d’Actigas was about 
to resume a career of piracy under the most 
favourable conditions of security and im- 
punity. 

These details I heard from Serké, who was 
very proud of his work, and absolutely 
certain that the prisoner of Backcup could 
never reveal the secret. 

It is easy to realise the immense destruc- 
tive power at Ker Karraje’s disposal. During 
the night the tug attacked ships which could 
not suspect a pleasure yacht. When it had 
disabled them, the schooner came alongside, 
and the men massacred the crews and 
plundered the cargoes. Thus numbers of 
ships appeared no more in the shipping 
news, save under that hopeless heading: 
“Lost with all hands.” 

For a year after the ghastly comedy in 
Charleston Bay, Ker Karraje ravaged the 
Atlantic waters beyond the United States. 
His wealth increased enormously. Mer- 
chandise for which he had no use was sold 
in distant markets, and the product of the 
pillage reconverted into goldand silver. But 
the pirates still lacked a secret place where 
they might store these treasures until the 
day of their distribution. 

Chance came to their aid. When they 
were exploring the submarine depths of the 
approaches to the Bermudas, Serki and 
Gibson discovered the tunnel which gave 
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access to the interior of Backcup, at the base 
of the island. Nowhere could Ker Karraje 
have hoped to find a refuge so completely 
beyond all danger of discovery ! 

Thus did one of the Bermudas, that group 
which had in former times been the resort of 
pirates, become the haunt of a band far more 
formidable. 

This hiding-place being adopted, the new 
life of Count d’Artigas and his companions 
was organised under its vast roof. Serki 
the engineer set up electricity works without 
having recourse to machines whose construc- 
tion in foreign lands might attract attention, 
and with nothing but coils, which were easily 
arranged, and required only the use of metal 
plates and chemicals which the Ebba con- 
veyed from the United States. 

There is now no difficulty in understanding 
what had happened in the night of the 19th- 
20th. The three-master, which could make 
no way for want of wind, was not in sight at 
daybreak because it had been disabled by the 
tug, then boarded by the crew of the Ebba, 
plundered and sunk, and it was a portion of 
its cargo that I found on board the Hbba 
after it had disappeared into the abysses of 
the Atlantic ! 

Into what hands have I fallen! How will 
this deplorable‘adventure end? Can I never 
escape from my prison, to denounce this 
spurious Count d’Artigas and rid the seas of 
Ker Karraje’s pirates ? 

Terrible as he now is, will not Ker Karraje 
be a hundred times more formidable should 
he become the possessor of the Roch 
Fulgurator? If he makes use of these new 
engines of destruction, no trading ship will 
be able to resist him ; no warship will escape 
total destruction. 

I remained for a long time absorbed in 
these reflections, suggested by the revelation 
of Ker Karraje’s name. All that I had ever 


known of the notorious pirate came back to 
my mind—his life when he scoured the 
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Pacific, the expeditions undertaken by tha 
maritime Powers against his ship, snd the 
failure of their efforts. To him must be 
attributed the unaccountable disappearance of 
ships off the American coast for years past. 
He had only changed the scene of his crimes. 
The world believed itself rid of him, but he 
was continuing his piracies on the much- 
frequented waters of the Atlantic, with the 
aid of the tug which was supposed to be lying 
at the bottom of Charleston Bay. 

“ Now,” I said to myself, “I know his real 
name and his real hiding-place—Ker Karraje 
and Backcup! But since Serki would not 
have told me his name had he not been 
authorised, he desires to make me understand 
that I must renounce the hope of ever re- 
covering my liberty.” 

Serké had evidently observed the effect his 
revelation produced on me. When he left 
me, I remember, he went towards Ker 
Karraje’s abode with the intention, no doubt, 
of telling him what had passed. 

After a long walk on the edge of the lagoon, 
I was about to return to my cell when I 
heard footsteps behind me. I turned, and 
saw Count d’Artigas, accompanied by Captain 
Spade. He glanced at me inquisitively, and 
these words escaped me involuntarily : 

“You are keeping me here, sir, against all 
law! If it was to tend M. Roch that you 
carried me off from Healthful House, I refuse 
to attend him, and I call upon you to send 
me back.” 

The pirate chief neither moved nor spoke. 

Then my rage broke all bounds. 

“ Answer, Count d’Artigas—or rather—for 
I know who you are—answer, Ker Karraje!” 

He answered— 

“Count d’Artigas is Ker Karraje—as 
Gaydon the keeper is Simon Hart the 
engineer, and Ker Karraje will never set at 
liberty Simon Hart the engineer, who knows 
his secrets.” 

(To be continued.) 


A FILIBUSTERING ADVENTURE: 


fas was breaking during my watch 

on deck, when the look-out on the 
fore-masthead, sweeping the horizon with a 
powerful glass, descried the masts of a vessel 
in the distance. Having passed the light of 
Boca Chica during the night, and being 
therefore clear of Key West as a particularly 
dreaded spot, it behoved us to be onthe qui 
vive. Our course had lain inside the Keyo 
Largo and between the Long and Matacumba 
Keys, and we now lay in the trough of a heavy 
sea, just within sight of Key Rochel, awaiting 
the expected developments, My instructions 
in certain events were to arouse the skipper 
instanter, and having satisfied myself as to 
the character of the stranger which had just 
hove in sight, no time was lost in conveying 
the intelligence that a large schooner flying 
British colours, and a pennant at the fore, 
lay off our starboard bow. 

As we neared the stranger warily, and ran 
up a prearranged signal, the Cuban flag 
displaced the Jack at the masthead, after 
which we made all haste alongside. The 
schooner proved to be the Eastern Belle, 
with passengers and cargo for transhipment, 
and no delay was permissible over the pro- 
cedure. She had sighted on more than 
one occasion a steamer flying Spanish 
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colours, which was evidently keeping her 
more or less under observation. 

Boxes of rifles and Mauser cartridges, 
eases of heavy ammunition, medical stores 
and sacks of clothing, machine guns in 
sections, and casks of dynamite and other 
explosives and appurtenances were speedily 
transferred to the decks of the Pearl. Then 
with the black fumes issuing in significant 
volume from the smoke-stack, and the rattling 
safety-valve surging a hasty departure, we 
prepared to take our leave. We were nothing 
too soon. Ere the last of the cargo had 
been safely stowed below, a steamer was 
sighted, and whatever she might ultimately 
prove to be, the discovery of our relationship 
with the Eastern Belle was eminently un- 
desirable from all points of view. So with 
full steam ahead we made for Caysal 
Banks in order to cross the bows of the 
steamer which had just made its appearance 
on the horizon. 

We, however, had been sighted in turn, 
and, whether we had been expected or other 
wise, it soon became evident from the copious 
volumes of smoke emitted by the steamer 
that all her available steam was desired. To 
gain our end required all the speed of the 
Pearl ; to retreat meant delay and a possible 


reinforcement of the enemy. For by this 
time we could discern the hull of a Spanish 
destroyer, and capture with such a cargo as 
ours in these waters meant death to every 
man aboard. 

But a stern chase is proverbially a long 
one, so Gomez determined to fool the 
Spaniard till night came on, and then by 
doubling get into the track under cover of 
the darkness. We had still in all probability 
the balance of superiority in speed, and in 
any case it was too dangerous for our well. 
known craft to get into the direct run of 
traders between Key West and Havannah. 
So we made all speed ahead of the Spaniard, 
and at dusk all hands were busy transform- 
ing the steamer with a view to the security 
of disguise. Then, every light having been 
extinguished, and every precaution taken in 
the trebling of the look-out men, we veered 
round and headed for our destination. 

We had long ere this been lost to view of 
the hostile destroyer, which in a measure 
was unfortunate, as the retention of evidence 
of her whereabouts would have been valu- 
able. But we had a mission to accomplish 
which necessitated prompt dispatch, and our 
skipper had received his sealed orders from 
the Eastern Belle. At midnight a light was 
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signalled on our port bow. All was quiet 
aboard our vessel; even the answering of a 
hail on such an errand was forbidden. To 
such an expedition anything afloat is a foe. 
Slowly it neared and passed away in the 
distance to port, while we lay to. It was 
not a Spaniard, but possibly some trader or 
fruiter from some of the Isthmus ports. In 
the morning the horizon was clear on all 
sides, and throughout the day we had but to 
contend with the raging elements. 

Towards dusk our look-out man, whose 
task had been more or less monotonous 
during the day, reported ao large and sus- 
picious-looking steamer bearing towards us 
from the south’ard. It was time for “all 
steam.”’ So near the coast, ten chances to one 
any vessel in this region was a formidable foe 
with a set purpose in hand. For we expected 
to land our stores by daylight, and the cordon 
of Spanish cruisers around this part of the 
island had been considerably reinforced in a 
supreme effort to curb the insurgents through 
the starvation of a thorough blockade. Our 
captain, however, was not to be dismayed by 
the appearance of the speediest of Spanish 
gunboats, even of the El Imparcial herself. 
If the worst came he could always sheer off 
to the south-west and lose himself, for the 
storm had gone down, and fogs in these 
regions were the rule. So he ordered all 
steam ahead ag we made out the Spanish 
warship Alfonso XIII., the largest on that 
station, in pursuit of the Pearl, and the 
impulses which the increased pressure of 
steam gave our little vessel as she forged 
ahead made her shiver from stem to 
stern. 

It was evident that the warship, now about 
seven or eight miles distant, meant to head us 
off from the land, but our superior speed would 
carry us beyond her, and the appearance of 
a huge fog-bank creeping slowly towards us 
from the south-west added assurance to our 
sense of safety. Ere we reached the shelter 
of the fog, however, the ominous boom of a 
gun was heard at long range—too long to be 
dangerous. Again and yet again it was re- 
peated, but we could afford to sneer at the 
bark when beyond reach of the bite, and as 
our captain ran up the Cuban flag by way of 
defiance, we became lost in the fog. 

Under its friendly covering our course 
was pursued, and in the early morning land 
was in sight: the fog, moreover, having to a 
great extent lifted, no warship was visible. 
‘There was no doubt, however, that she would 
at once patrol the coast: the unnecessary 
defiance displayed in the incident of the flag 
made this an absolute certainty, and there 
were those among us who considered that 
the skipper had made a mistake. Our safety 
therefore Jay in rapidity of action. Away to 
the east we could discern the lights of Puerto 
Cabanas, held by the outposts of General 
Weyler’s force, and forming the northern 
limit of his famous ‘“trocha.” Right ahead 
lay the Bahia Honda and two brilliant guide 
lights to mark the landing-place where 
General Perico Diaz, Maceo’s subordinate, 
lay with a force of about 2,000 men. Away 
on the heights of Pinar del Rio, outlined 
against the sky, was the main body of the re- 
volutionists under Maceo, short of arms, am- 
munition, and clothing, though not of proven- 
der. Despair had taken hold of many, owing 
to increased difficulties in the supply of 
reinforcements, for although the Three 
Friends had run her cargo in safety, the 
Dauntless had been unsuccessful, and grave 
anxiety was felt by those encamped on the 
Rio Honda for the wellbeing of the Pearl. 
As fast as steam could force her onward, 
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however, the Pearl was speeding into Bahia 
Honda, and, having rounded the huge promon- 
tory of La Hortigosa, was soon safe from 
observation from the Spanish forts. Then 
swerving into the bay we finally cast anchor 
in a sequestered nook secure from outside in- 
spection, and, having flown the prearranged 
signals, were immediately replied to from the 
shore. < 

No time was lost in landing the stores. 
Time was very precious, and our cargo was 
eagerly awaited im the encampment in the 
interior. But willing hearts and hands were 
there. Gaunt, ragged, and starved-looking 
soldiers in tattered uniforms of every hue, 
and suffering from all the vicissitudes of a 
guerilla warfare, but eager for arms and 
clothing, dragged case after case from the 
beach as fast as they could be landed. In 
the outpost camp each was served in turn. 
Wounded men had their hardened bandages 
removed, and fresh dressings from the un- 
loaded stores were speedily applied by enthu- 
siastic women. Others were supplied with 
shoes and coats, while others again, the more 
hardy of Diaz’ brigade, were requisitioned as 
earriers to convey the sacks and cases, amid 
exclamations of ‘‘ Viva la Cuba,” and “ Viva 
la revolucion,” to where baggage-waggons 
awaited them for transport. Never was more 
entnusiasm manifested. Only by such a 
sight can the real nature of the struggle for 
independence on the part of the patriot 
islanders be fully appreciated. 

Our stay in Cuba was, however, but short. 
As we landed our cargo, a detachment of 
guerilla scouts from the army under Diaz 
returned with the unwelcome intelligence 
that a Spanish warship, name unknown, lay 
several miles to the castward, and that the 
crews of a couple of her boats, who had been 
ashore to reconnoitre in the river, had been 
caught in ambuscade by the detachment and 
annihilated. This was therefore no resting- 
place for the Pearl. The Alfonso XIII. was 
evidently on the alert, and a short shrift if 
captured would now be our destiny. And 
although an insurgent battery commanded 
our present position, we had no desire to be 
blockaded by a Spanish force, and have the 
finest of first-class filibusters held inactive 
on the Cuban coast. So we prepared imme- 
diutely for sea. 

Our surmises were correct. No sooner had 
we emerged from the lee of La Hortigosa 
than we were sighted by the warship, which 
immediately gave chase. We did not wait to 
be asked our business, nor did we attempt to 
bluff the Spaniard by a show of colours. 
We had been caught red-handed, and our only 
course was to speed for the channel. As the 
echo of the gun, which bade us heave to, re- 
verberated among the hills, a huge signal 
rocket shot up into the sky. To our dismay 
this was answered away on the northern 
horizon by another signal and yet another. 
“ We are entrapped ! ’’ ejaculated the skipper. 
Our arrival had been anticipated and prepar- 
ations made to intercept our retreat. 

We had naught to fear from the warship 
which was fast receding in our wake, but we 
had yet to run the gauntlet of two Spanish 
gunboats—one the dreaded San Miguel, 
which, with the single exception of the 
El Imparcial, was considered the fleetest of 
the cordon which encircled the island. Did 
we come within range of her guns we should 
speedily go to the bottom, and no one would 
be left to answer international queries or 
even report the disaster. Captain Gomez 
never for one instant flinched, but delivered 
his orders with his usual sangfroid. But 
the gleam in his eyes as he watched this race 
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for life told of his determination. “ Hara-a- 
port,” he cried. “This ship must never be 
taken by those cut-throats. Rather than fall 
into the butchers’ hands, every soul aboard 
goes to the bottom.” 

We knew what he meant, but the helm 
was put hard-a-port, and we eased off from 
the foremost gunboat as we came within long 
range of her bow-chasers. We had headed 
off as far as we dared, and she at once 
opened fire, keeping up a running fusillade 
of shot and shell at long range, while the 
ominous splash behind us too plainly told 
the danger we ran. Away we sped, however, 
having no means of reply, and trusting to our 
proverbial good luck and clean pair of heels 
to carry us through. A shell with unusual, 
unerring aim dropped upon our deck. 
Quick as thought, and with a bravery which 
under other circumstances might have 
gained him a nation’s blessings, a seaman 
standing by snatched it with both hands, and 
with a yell of pain threw it hissing into the 
sea. ‘ Bravo, boy,” cried the skipper as he 
gave the order to “ ease her off.” 

It was an anxious time for all. The 
damaging of our propeller or steering gear 
by any well-aimed missile, or even by a spent 
ball, would so cripple us as to leave us an 
easy prey and seal our doom. Down in the 
stokehold the rattle of shovels, and the 
roaring of the open furnaces told of the 
desperation with which the firemen and their 
auxiliaries did their work. At last we 
perceptibly distanced our pursuer, from 
which point every half-hour would tell in our 
favour. The shots, too, became farther and 
wider of their mark, when a ricochet shell 
burst within a few yards of us with territic 
force. I felt a sharp, tingling pain in the 
arm, 8 sickening sensation at the heart, a 
giddy swirl in my head, a loss of power, a 
sinking faintness, and—I knew no more. 


When I recovered consciousness I lay in 
the hospital at Savannah with Captain 
Gomez guarding my bedside. The house 
surgeon, with a brutal frankness, ‘‘ cale’lated 
that I’d weather all right yet, but it was 
precious near a deal.” It remained for 
Gomez to inform me later how, after my 
untoward accident, the Pearl had distanced 
her pursuer, and escaped under cover of 
nightfall ; how I had been struck by part of 
a shell and had developed symptoms of brain 
fever from the excitement and loss of blood. 
from which the Yankee surgeon had naively 
guessed I “ might emerge solid, or a ragin’ 
lewnatic, or p’raps mightn’t emerge at all;” 
how I was temporarily doctored on ship- 
board till we made the port of Savannah, and 
after removal to hospital I became speediiy 
convalescent. 

I soon felt better, and did emerge solid, and 
although from one aspect my Cuban trip was 
an expensive one, I have now no complaint 
of the result. No offence could be proved 
against the Pearl after her arrest in 
Savannah, such offences as she was guilty of 
were not easily legally proved. I was in- 
valided this trip from the vessel, which has 
just made another more successful expedi- 
tion, not, however, from Jacksonville and not 
to Bahia Honda. I am in daily expectation 
of seeing her in the offing, for she has been 
reported all well, anc I shall soon be aboard 
again to defy the Spaniard to survey the log- 
book. Further details are dangerous, and 
might reach the emissaries of our old friend 
Seftor Marratequi, which from past ex- 
periences is admittedly undesirable. But 
we have an old score to settle with the 
Seiior. 
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WHITE RATS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


[LEANLINESS is so essential to the well-being 

of tame rats, that unless it is thoroughly 

and systematically carried out you will never 

have any good results in breeding or exhibit- 

ing, while you stand the chance of losing all 

your pets by a peculiarly loathsome disease 

which attacks the hind legs in the shape of 

@ running sore, causing the limb to swell, and 

giving the poor creatures a lot of unnecessary 
pain and suffering. 

This disease is very contagious, and when 
symptoms of it appear in any individual it 
should be removed from the community at 
once and destroyed, as there is practically no 
remedy. 

After the cage has been cleaned, a little dry 
food can be placed in the feeding-trough in 
the shape of pieces of hard plain biscuit, 
oats, or a few shelled nuts. This will give 
the inmates something to gnaw, and help 
them to keep their chisel teeth down to their 
normal length. 

The reason why rabbits, rats, and other 
rodents gnaw their cages is that unless they 
have some hard substance to exercise their 
teeth on, the latter will grow so rapidly that 
the animals would be unable to close their 
mouths, and consequently die of hunger. 

This also happens when, by some accident 
or other, they lose one of their incisors, when 
the opposite one will grow to an immense 
length, sometimes quite a couple of inches. 

A rabbit’s skull was shown at the Natural 
History Museum some years ago in which 
one of the lower incisors had grown right 
round like a ring, having no tooth above to 
counteract the effects oy gnawing hard sub- 
stances. 

To obviate this a piece of hard wood can 
be left in the cage, and this will soon be re- 
duced to amere shapeless mass, whenanother 
block may be substituted. 

Acorns, apples, crusts of bread, and other 
viands of a similar nature are readily de- 
voured, and beetroot, occasionally given, is 
looked upon as a luxury—but flesh, cheese, 
new bread and butter, are forbidden deli- 
cacies. 

The last meal of the day is similar to the 
first, and consists of milk with boiled rice, 
stale soaked bread, or biscuit. In the winter 
this should be served hot, and once a week a 
teaspoonful of Thorley’s cattle spice well 
mixed up will keep them in excellent condi- 
tion and fatten them wonderfully. A few 
grains of flowers of sulphur, administered in 
the food occasionally, will keep the rats in 
health, and their coats in good condition ; and 
here I may mention that it is by the coat 
that you can tell whether the animal is in 
health or not, a wiry unkempt, ruffled back 
being a certain sign of disease or illness. 
See that the sleeping chambers are closed 
during supper, and that the saucer is removed 
after the meal is finished, so that the rats 
cannotsmuggle food into their dormitories and 
consume it—school-boy fashion—in bed. 

Rats do not feed from the saucer in which 
the food is placed, but pick out pieces, which 
they carry to some corner and hold squirrel- 
like in their paws, seated on their haunches. 

Breepinc.—The best age for breeding is 
abont six mont.is old, when the rats will 
have attained their full size. 

In breeding, pay particular attention with 
regard to the selection of the male and 
female, as good results cannot be obtained if 
the parents are not in a healthy condition. 

The female goes a month in young, and 
when about to, become a mother should be 
removed to a small cage by herself, so that 
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nothing shall disturb her or her young 
family. 

The male, especially, should be jealously 
excluded, as he develops fearfully cnnnibal- 
istic tendencies, and will speedily devour his 
youthful progeny, if he can get at them. 

For at least three days after the young 
tats are born the bedroom should be un- 
disturbed ; but when the mother is feeding, 
the partition door can be closed, the litter 
inspected, the dead—if any—removed, and 
the apartment thoroughly cleaned, while a 
fresh nest of moss, dried lawn grass and 
wadding can be substituted for the old one. 

The young must be tenderly handled, so 
as to avoid all unnecessary squeaking, the 
sounds of which will drive the devoted little 
mother half frantic, and perhaps lead her 
to follow her husband’s example of eating her 
own offspring. See that she has a generous 
diet during the time she is suckling her 
young, and plenty of fresh warm milk. 
This should be given frequently during the 
day, in small quantities, the saucer being 
washed each time. 

When the baby rats are able to feed them- 
selves the little mother must be well looked 
after, as she will be very thin and worn out 
with the cares and troubles of her family; 
and it is a good thing to take her away for 
an hour or tivo, and feed her up well, al- 
though she must not be separated altogether 
till the young rats are at least a month old. 

It is not advisable to introduce the new 
family to the other adults for some weeks, as 
the others sometimes give them anything 
but a welcome reception, and indulge in a 
good deal of rough horse, or rather “ rat,” 
play with the new arrivals. 

As regards pets, no other animal, the dog 
excepted, can equal the rat in affection, 
sagacity, and instinct. About four years ago 
I was living in the heart of the Donegal 
mountains, and my favourite companion in 
this wild lonely spot was a male white rat 
called ‘ Joey,” and a right good companion 
he was. 

He slept in my room every night, some- 
times on the bed, but more frequently on a 
large Latin dictionary in the bookcase. 

Every morning he had his saucer of bread 
and milk at the breakfast table, and then did 
a general promenade round to get the iit-bits 
which were eagerly offered to him by every- 
one present; and when that meal was over, 
he retired to the turf basket by the fire-place 
—not to sleep, but to catch mice. * 

It was a wonderful sight to watch him 
sitting by the side of a mouse-hole in eager 
expectation, or hunting his tiny victims 
across the floor, with his tail sticking out 
like a stick, and every hair on his back 
bristling like the spines of a hedgehog. 

No mercy for the poor little victim when 
once in Joey’s clutches ; there was a sudden 
snap of his sharp teeth, a terrier-like shake 
of the head, and the unfortunate victim lay 
dead on the carpet, while Joey did a triumph- 
ant march past his quarry, and then went 
back to the turf basket to look out for 
another. 

So great was his weakness for mice that, 
on one occasion, when the door of the white 
mice cnge had been. carelessly left open, he 
forced his head through the tiny aperture 
leading into the sleeping-room and had a 
rare feast, the only signs of which were the 
bloodstained skins of his little victims. 

On one occasion Joey’s basket was removed 
from my bedroom and taken to the nursery ; 
but not caring for his new quarters he set off 


in the dead of night to his old haunts, and 
I was wakened by the movement of some 
animal climbing up the counterpane. 

Thinking that it was a wild rat, I let drive 
at it as hard as I could, but fortunately 
missed my mark, and the next instant I felt 
his little cold nose rubbing my hand; then, 
having settled everything to his own satis- 
faction, he brought himself to anchor on the 
pillow and went soundly off to sleep. 

Poor little Joe was a household pet for 
about two years, but at length died from the 
effects of wounds contracted in a fight with 
a large wild rat which attacked him in his 
cage one night when he was sleeping in the 
open. 

Another rat we had lived for about five 
years, and died at last of sheer old age,a 
venerable patriarch, and the happy father of 
about fifty children. 

In conclusion, let me say that, after many 
years’ experience, I know of no pet more 
sagacious, affectionate, and entertaining than 
the common little white rat. 


[THE END.] 
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NEW INDOOR GAMES. 


AS “Orn Boy” writes: “The holidays have intros 
1A" anced a new game into our home, and with your 
permission, I should be glad to let this gnine make its 
bow to the wide, and ever widening, circle of your 
readers, Just as on a first introduction we some- 
times do not catch the name properly, co I blundered, 
and d{d not master th> essential features of the game 
when it was first described to me. We pluyed it in 
this fashion in our home circle at first : The master of 
ceremouies said, ‘Mother, will you give us anoun?’ and 
‘Dewdrop’ was named.’ * Now, Arnold, we want an 
adjective from you,’ and ‘Glistening’ came in re- 
sponse, ‘Raymond, you must ask a question,’ and his 
query embodied the noun and adjective given, and 
ran—‘Where does the glistening dewdrop lie?’ 
This question was our stock-in-trade for the poetic 
business ; each one had to rhyme a response to 


“*Where does the glistening dewdrop lie? 


“Tt was, perhaps, well for us that wedid not know the 
proper game when we first essayed it. The correct 
rules aro more difficult, but at the same time more 
amusing, One player ‘writes down a noun, without 
saying what It Jaz the player sitting next’ does the 
same with @ verb; and the third writes down a 
question. All this having been done, there comes the 
disclosure, when the * metaphor’ fs usually exceedingly 
‘mixed,’ and the question is as irrelevant as it well 
could be. Here is an example : 


Do you like waistconts? (Toots loguitur). 
“Imagine our faces when these incongruities were 
unloaded for us, and we were told that the verb and 
the noun had to be brought in, and the question duly 
answered in each poem. This was really enough to 
set Pegasus kicking violently, and for a few ludicrot 
moments every face said, “I have drawn a blank 
But the affiatus came, and here is a specimen of what it 
accomplished : 


“ «How sweet it is to improvise 
On the piano's ssunding keys, 

And dreain at last that you are wise, 

Becaus> you fushion liges like these. 


“On music's waves while thus you swim, 
And float your little soul away, 
What reck you that the room grows dim 
And darkens to the close of day. 


“Then comes a question, with a shock, 
From that youths Toots, who wisdom lacks ; 
Of vests he has a plenteous stock, 
Tustead of brains, @ little wax. 


“* Waistcoats I like, at times, O Toots! 
‘A strait one I for you propose ; 
I ask you how you like my boots, 
And tempted am to tweak your nose.’ 


“Should this game become popalar, it {s likely to lead 
to the discovery of a number of’ ‘minor poets’; 
whether or not that is ‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished’ is a question which I uust leave to you 
and your readers.” 
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THE SIMPLEST DESIGN FOR A SMALL 
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A SAILING BATEAU. 


By tHE Rev. Epwarp T. MATEEr. 


TELDING to the request of sundry friends 
of various ages, but all possessed of 
juvenility of heart, I give the working dimen- 
sions of and instructions for making a small 
sailing bateau of mine—one which has carried 
me many miles joyously on calm as well as 
rough days. 
After a number of canoes of different 
kinds, one for instance of zinc and another 
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Fig. 1. 


of canvas, I at last have hit upon one of 
the simplest in construction, and safe and 
pleasant to work with. It possesses also 
the immense advantage of being inexpensive 
in construction and transit. Unscrewed and 
taken as a package by “Pickford” or 
“©. P. & Co.” or even as luggage, it will go 
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for a few shillings anywhere along our coast. 
Mine I have used in the Belfast Lough, 
Hayling Island, and last year near Lee on 
the Solent. The pleasure of a sail round 
Hayling (wind and tide being favourable) 
will not be soon forgotten. The call at a 
small natural port for a bathe and lunch, 
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the explorations along the creeks, and the 
salutations by the way, are exhilarating even 
when recalled by some sudden association, 
or photo, or paddle placed ornamentally in 
my study. On this last voyage, being supplied 
with our improved centre-board, we became 
more daring. A charming sail across the 


Solent to Calshot Castle and tnen to Warsash, 
was followed by a sail to Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. 

The wind was delightful going, but the 
return was rather a breezy race upon the 
tops of the waves. Here lies the postcard, 
with “E. Cowes” stamped upon it, sent to 
give the assurance of my safe arrival. Very 
faithfally did it convey that assurance next 
morning as I sat at breakfast in the midst of 
my family. The recital of small adventures 
in this little craft generally interests, but 
the wonder lies in its simple construc- 
tion, and yet yacht-like appearance and 
performance. 

To begin with, I secured four good, sound 
boards of yellow pine 11 in. wide and § in. 
thick, planed down to 3 in.; some 3-in. 
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stuff for cutting up, and a piece of hard wood, 
say oak, about 3 ft. by 3 in. by 2 in. for stem 
and stern posts. You will do so; then pro- 
ceed to cut up as follows. Cut out two of 
the boards into sides (fig. 1) ; make two pieces 
to form a well amidships to carry canvas 
decks fore and aft (fig. 2). The stem and 
stern posts will follow, 12 in. by 2 in., made 
in the form of an angle (as shown in section 
in fig. 4), with a groove into which the sides 
fit nicely (figs. 3 and 4). ED 

Fasten the sides with brass screws to the 
stem and stern posts, binding them carefully, 
with the assistance of your mate, over the 
two well-pieces or bulkheads, and it will 
assume the form indicated. 

Out of the two remaining boards a bottom 
must be cut and fitted. To make this wide 
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enough, two small lengths of hard wood are 
fastened at a, a, A, A (fig. 6), which will also 
act as a defence when being hauled over the 
stones. To make the bottom firm, some 
cross-pieces, B, will be needful inside. 


These * 


SAILING PUNT. 


must be fitted in after screwing on the 
sides, 

The keel consists of a straight piece 6 in. 
by 9 ft. 33 in., shaped to fit the bottom, and 
rounded at the stem and left sharp at the 
stern. It may be fastened to the boat with 
galvanised 3-in. screws and washers, easily 
procurable. Four galvanised holdfasts must 
be also fitted into keel and bottom. All the 
joints and seams should be made watertight 
by a layer of brown paper, smeared with 
white lead placed between the junctures. 
Two side pieces to raise the bulwarks will be 


5} in. by 3} in.. and rounded as shown in 
tig. 10. Two pieces, one 6 in. by 23 in. for 
the mast-hole forward, and one 22} in. by 
1} in.‘for supporting back rest of seat aft. 
-The seat is a board 22} by 11 in., raised 1 in. 
from the bottom and 1} in. away from the 
aft bulkhead. The back rest of seat is of 
two pieces 18 in. long, and two pieces, one 
10 in. at top, and one 8 in. at foot. This is 
let into the seat board and made to lift 
out. A good thick piece of rope painted 
white is put round all as at fig. 10 and 
passed through a hole in the sternpost, 
hauled tight and spliced at the bow as 
ornament and defence. A rudder with 
the yoke lines carried through eyes (tig. 10), 
and fastened with a No. 8 knot to prevent 
them slipping. A thick leather ring passed 
through an eye-bolt in the stempost for the 
painter and for hauling up. Canvas decks 
fore and aft nailed with brass brads. Two 
ropes fastened over the coamings of the well. 
These compartments of course watertight, 
or filled with virgin cork cuttings. I found 
four bladders useful forward. A door 1 ft. 
by 6 in. was made in the bulkhead, trans- 
forming it into a locker. The bladders, 
fastened into pairs with string a yard long, 
may be found useful. If shipwrecked, you 
will simply draw your sheath-knife (which 
you will always carry in your belt for all 
purposes), rip up the canvas aud pass the 
string round the breast and under the arms, 
and you can swim “ even if you can’t swim.” 
With such compartments you will not mind 
shipping seas. 

The paddle is made of a good 6-ft. pole, 
1} in. diameter, shaped so as to be thickest 
in the centre, At each end a slot is made 
into which the blades are screwed; the 
blade having been strengthened (fig. 8) with 
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a band of iron or brass. Two rubber rings 
will keep off the dripping of the water. 

As for rigging, a balance lug or any other 
you may fancy will do, but for appearance 
and close sailing I prefer and use the main 
and fore saii. 

A pine mast, planed to almost a point, 
6 feet long and 1} in. diameter where 
thickest. A child’s spade cut into gaff-jaws 
and carefully let into a bamboo 39 in. and 
bound with wire, willmake a beautiful gaff. 
The boom, also of bamboo, is 6 ft. long. 

Instead of a gooseneck, a piece of leather 
strap, whipped to the mast with copper wire 
and passed through an eye-bolt let into the 
boom, will do admirably. 


The mainsail and jib, of calico, must be 
cut thus : 


Fig. % 


The mainsheet must run up the mast 
upon brass rings, and be laced on to the 
gaff. The halyards will pass through the 
piece with mast-hole (fig. 10), and fasten to 
cleats along the bulwarks. 

A galvanised-iron centre-board, bolted to 
keel, 3 ft. long by 7 in. deep and 4 in. thick, is an 
immense and necessary helpin sailing to wind- 
ward, and for steadying ballast (wood of course 
would do, but does not steady so well). 

When all is completed, the boat should 
have this appearance: painted French grey 
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outside, white for canvas decks, and two 
shades of blue inside; the bottom and seats 
of the darker blue. The final effect and ap- 
pearance will be quite a surprise. 


Fig. 10.—Rgaby ror Usk 


HOW TO DRESS A TROUT-FLY. 


By tHe Rey. Jounson BARKER, B.A. 


PART I. 


t has been said that the art of dressing 
trout-flies can only be learnt by practical 
lessons from an experienced hand. At the 
time when I made my own first attempts I 
knew no one who could teach me, and was 
obliged to be content with written instruc- 
tions. The result indeed seemed to prove 
the necessity of practical instruction. The 
creatures I turned out were weird and 
strange monstrosities, utterly useless for 
fishing, and until a friend taught me how the 
thing was done, I was as dependent as ever 
upon the tackle-shop. 

The cause of failure lay, however, mainly 
in the insufticiency of the written instructions, 
and not in the lack of practical direction. 
The written directions were not precise 
enough, nor did they reckon fairly with the 
difficulties which every beginner must 
encounter. 

It is scarcely necessary to dilate upon the 
advantages of being able to tie one’s own 
flies. First, there is the sense of absolute 
independence of the tackle-maker. Secondly, 
there is the knowledge that no fishing 
excursion can ever be spoilt because you 
don’t happen to have s particular fly in your 
book. Presuming that materials are at 
hand, you can by your own skill and deftness 
remedy the omission. Lastly, there is the 
immense saving of money in stocking your 
Hy-book. 

These considerations, apart from the fact 
that it is an interesting occupation for a 
rainy day, and a thing that every fisherman 
should be able to do, are quite enough to 
make it worth while learning, and also to 
make it worth while attempting yet another 
description, which I shall give, with illustra- 
tions of every detail of the process, and which 
I hope will deal fairly with the difficulties. 

The materials requisite are hooks, gut, 
silk, feathers, cobbler’s wax, and varnish. 
The tools required are a needle fastened 
point outwards in a penholder for handle, 
fly-tweezers (illustrated in fig. 1), and a pair of 
scissors. We must begin with a note or two 
under each of these headings. 


Hooks, gut, and silk must be obtained from 
the tackle-shop. Also the feathers, unless, 
as is probable, you have some private source 
of supply. Of the tools, the tweezers can be 
made at home, for those I use I made myself ; 
but inasmuch as sixpence will buy them, and 
@ pattern is needed for their manufacture, 
they had better be purchased. 

Hooks vary in size, shape, colour, and 
price. The different shapes are known by 
distinctive names, and the best shape for 
small flies is known as the “ Sneck bend.” 
According to size there are two scales of 
numbering. In ordering, therefore, the 
special scale must be mentioned. The most 
serviceable general size is the No. 1 Kendal 
or new scale. This is the smallest hook but 
three, and answers to No. 12 in the old 
style or Redditch scale. 

It is not necessary to burden yourself with 
a variety of sizes ; nearly all my own flies are 
dressed on the Kendal No.1. In colour get 
bronze. For some reason brown hooks look 
smaller than blue or white ; and would seem to 


be less conspicuous, since experiment shows 
that they catch more fish in a proportion of 
about six to five. In price hooks vary from 8d. 
upwards per packet, according to quality and 
size. Iam not now speaking of eyed hooks, 
which I don’t like, but hooks with tapered 
shanks for tying on to gut. It is not 
economy to buy cheap hooks, since cheap 
hooks have a nasty trick of breaking at 
awkward moments. Not less than Is. 1d. 
should be paid for a packet of 100. The 
hooks can be stripped when either gut or 
dressing is worn, and used again and again, 
(To be continued.) 
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so that one packet will be found to go a long 
way. 

Gut is the next consideration. Here again 
cheap gut is in theend expensive. It can be 
had either undrawn, i.e. in its natural condi- 
tion, or drawn, and is purchased usually in 
hanks. Drawn gut is the ordinary silkworm 
gut after it has been passed through holes in 
a steel gauge to reduce it to a uniform thick- 
ness. This uniformity makes it perhaps the 
best gutto get. There are four degrees of thick- 
negs, known as 1x, 2x, 3x, and 4x, all vary- 
ing in length from 9 to 18 inches. You will 
find 2x quite fine enough for your purposes, 
and a hank of this containing 100 strands 
ten inches long will cost about 3s. 6d. A 
hank of 2x drawn gut 18 inches long would 
cost about 8s. 6d. The shorter length 
named will be found quite long enough. 

A substitute for gut is horsehair, best from 
a stallion’s tail. Before gut came into vogue 
hair was used universally. It requires very 
gentle handling in fishing, else fly after fly is 
whipped off, and fish after fish is lost. It 
cannot therefore be recommended, especially 
as good sound hair is not easily obtained. 
Some anglers of the old school, notwith- 
standing, prefer hair, and still fish with it. 
On the whole, gut is much the more satis- 
factory. 

With regard to silk, don’t go and rob your 
mother’s or sisters’ work-baskets. That was 
the first mistake I made, in thinking that 
my mother’s work-basket would supply the 
requisite material. I do not say that a fly 
can’t be tied with ordinary sewing silk, for I 
have done it, and shall probably. do it again ; 
but it isn’t the right sort of silk to use. It 
has two faults—in the first place it is too 
coarse, and next it is wrongly twisted. Un- 
less the silk is twisted from left to right it 
unravels in the process of wrapping, and 
breaks at some critical point, to the detri- 
ment of one’s temper. Sewing silk and fly- 
tying silk differ in their twist, hence the 
caution that sewing silk is unsuitable except 
in case of emergency. 

The special silk can be obtained on reels or 
in skeins. It varies in thickness, colour, and 
price. The finest is known as “ gossamer,” 
and is a little too fine to manage with comfort 
owing to its liability to fracture. The cost is 
3d. per reel of fifty yards, and there is a 
choice, if you get Pearsall’s, of eighteen 
different tints. The silk, however, which is 
sold in skeins at 1d. or 1}d. each, answers 
perfectly and affords a larger selection of 
colours. Being also somewhat stouter, it is 
easier to manage. It is this that you had 
better get. : 

The all-important thing to consider in 
buying silk is colour. Fish are attracted by 
colour and not by the shape of the fly. This 
is obvious when we notice that the flies taken 
by the fish represent either drowned insects, 
or insects jast hatched on the surfaee of the 
water. In either case definite shape hardly 
exists. Of course, Iam not now talking of dry- 
fly fishing, which is entirely different, and in 
which shape does play a part. Generally 
speaking, however, it may be taken as an 
accepted fact, that trout recognise a fly only 
by its colour and, we may add, size. Shape 
for our present purpose may be ignored. 

It is hardly necessary to get a great variety 
of colours, some half-dozen will suffice, viz. 
primrose-yellow, lemon-yellow, deep and light 
orange, red, and purple not too dark. The 
skeins of silk should be cut at one end of the 
loop in which they are sold tied up, making 
lengths of about nine inches. They can be 
conveniently kept like this, twisted up as they 
are supplied from the shop, and the separate 
lengths drawn out as they are wanted. 
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THE Royar HUMANE SocreTy's MEDAL FOR SWIMMING, GRANTED ANNUALLY FOR COMPETITION AT. 
Pentic ScHooLs, 


TT is no healthier and more useful 
sport than swimming; every boy 
should be as able to swim as he is to walk 
and run. It was the very first sport that 
was treated of at length in the ‘B.O.P.,” and 
we have very many excellent swimmers 
among our readers, who will, we are sure, be 
glal ts hear som-thing of the competitions 
which the Royal Humane Society has been 
conducting for the last sixteen years in 
our leading schools and training-ships. 

The schools competing, according to the 
last published list, were, Bedford Grammar, 
Blundell’s at Tiverton, Charterhouse, Chel- 
tenham, Cranleigh, Dulwich, Harrow, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Highgate, Malvern, 
Marlborough, Merchant ‘Taylors, Oundle, 
Rossall, Royal Naval, Rugby, Sherborne, 
St. Oswald's, Tonbridge, Uppingham, Wey- 
mouth, and Winchester; the training-ships 
being the St. Vincent, Impregnable, Lion, 
Gans, Boscawen, Wellesley, Mercury, and 
Caledonia ; and, in addition to these, there 
was the Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asylum. 

The conditions are that there should be at 
least two hundred boys in the school or 
ship, and to cach school or ship a silver 
medal is given as a prize, for which there 
may be as many competitors as the maste.s 


think advisable. There are two examina- 
tions—one that may be oral or written, and 
the other practical... In the preliminary ex- 
amination such questions are asked as how 
to proceed to rescue a person when seen 
struggling in the water in danger of drown- 
ing; how to approach such a person ; how 
to act when clutched by a drowning man; 
how to convey an insensible body in the water, 
etc.; the second part concerning itself with the 
restoration of the apparently drowned. Un- 
less a boy passes this examination satisfac- 
torily, he can take no further part in the 
competition. 

In the competition, properly so-called, 
there are three trials. In the tirst a dummy 
or block of wood to represent a body is 
floated at some distance out in the water, 
not exceeding thirty yards, so that no undue 
advantage should be gained by superiority 
in plain swimming, and the competitor 
has to swim to it and, bring it back 
with him. In the second a weighted 
dumny or block of wood, with arms, is sunk 
within fifteen yards, the spot being marked 
by a cork floating free, and the boy has to 
swim to the spot, dive, and bring the dummy 
to land at some appointed place. In the 
third trial the dummy is sunk in some place 
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not indicated, and the competitor has to 
swim about and dive and find it, and bring 
it ashore with the head above water. 

In the first trial the maximum number of 
marks is 10, being 5 for time and 5 for the 
manner of handling; in the second trial the 
maximum number of marks is 25, 15 being for 
time and 10 for handling; and in the third trial 
the maximum is 30, 15 for finding and bring- 
ing ashore after one, two, or three attempts, 
and 15 for handling. It will be noticed that 
the marks increase with the difficulty of the 
task. Another condition of the competition 
is that the boys must be partially clothed, 
and, as a matter of fact, they generally wear 
their flannels, but without boots or shoes. 
There are a few slight modifications permis- 
sible, owing to the bathing taking place in 
some cases in running water, and in others, 
as at Weymonth, in the sea; but sufficient 
has been said to give a fair notion of the 
purpose and proceedings of the competition, 
for which about thirty-three silver medals -~ 
very handsome medals, as will be seen in 
our illustration—are annually awarded. 

The competition costs the schools nothing, 
and the number of medals is only limited by 
the money at the Society's disposal. This 
Money comes out of the Fothergill Trust 
fund ; but the society would be only too glad 
to have another trust fund, or, indeed, any 
number of funds, to administer in a similar 
way. 

A few of the schools, such as Eton and 
Harrow, are subscribers to the Society; it 
is a pity that others do not see their way 
to subscribe, and thus increase the number of 
medals available. When it is considered that 
some 2,800 persons lose their lives by acci- 
dental drowning in England and Wales each 
year, one would imagine that every effort to 
reduce the number should be encouraged. 
And with its competitions, its drags and buoys. 
and boatmen and icemen, to say nothing of 
its medals and rewards for saving life, there 
is no society that does so much in this 
direction. In fact, it is the only society ; and 
it has been going for the last hundred and 
twenty years or more, ever since Dr. Hawes, 
in 1774. had shown that it was possible to 
restore the apparently drowned. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Ge AWARD OF PRIZES AND CERTIFICATES. 


Prizes to the value of Five Guineas for 
the best copy in good plain handwriting of 
Psalm xxiii. Competitors were to be taken 
in sections, according to age, and the Prize 
money was to be divided as the adjudicators 
might deem best. Our award is as follows : 


ALL ages up to and including 9 years, 


Or page 78 of the present volume we offered 


Prizes—s. cach. 
Hewnent NEVILLE Want (age 9), Dagmar 
School, Hatfield, Herts, 
Stymern Hane (age 9), Megdale, Matlock Bridge, 
Derbyshire, 


Houre 


CERTIFICATFS. 


(Vanes are in all cases arranged approximately 
in order of merit.) 


Richard Colenutt Wrizht, Howergate Cross, Whitby ; 

Frederick 8. Crowther, 19 Nevell Road, Stoke New- 

‘.: Gustave "Hamel, 40 Grosvenor Street, 

W. Arthur West, 10 Vicarage Villas, 

Willesilen; Norman Duncan Corstorphine (send ad- 
dress); Owen Hart, Megdale, Matlock Bridge, 


I.—Handwriting. 
Age 10. 
Prize—7s, 6d. 


ALec Ketcurey, Suteliffe Beard School, Felliseliffe, 
Ripley, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Percy Beattie, 18 Church Street, Maidetone, Kent : 
: ar He School, Hat- 

5 House Schoul, 
: Charles F. Gripper, Goudhurst 
eut; Albert Darch, 1 Bear Strect, Barn- 
Devon: James Clafton, Burnham Sutton, 
‘orfolk ; Willie Graves, Wakes Colne, 


xt Perey Green, 64° Mere Road, 
e : Horace Elston, 52 Maygrove Road, Brondes- 
bury, Lonton: Joseph Boyd 


Devonport ;_Ralph Winwood, g 
Mabel I. B. Haley, 4 Raeherry ‘Street, New C 
Glasgow: Hubert K. Beken, 65 Cazenove Koad, 
Stamford Hill, s.: Frank Buck, Wellesley Hovee 
School, Great Yarmouth : Austen’ Styring, # Cypress 
Terrace, Burvoyne Roud, ShcMield ; A, Randell, 6 Had- 
dington Street, Hove. 


Age 11. 
Prize—10s. 64. 


ARTHUR TRRSHER, Stourpaine House School, near 
Blandford, Dorset. 


CFRTIPICATES. 


Joseph A. R. Quagliotti, Via Magenta No. 10, Rema, 
Italy ; Horace Arthur Drake, Stourpaine House School, 
near Blandforl, Dorset; Francis Henry Balfour 
Percival, Park House, Towcester, Northamptonshire; 
Frank Bowman, Crew Lane, Southwell; M, E. 
Moorman, Hampton Court Palace, Kingston-on 
Thames; Herbert F. Thorne, 6 Bedford Road, South- 
borough’; Ernest Wyatt, Little Bromley, near Man- 
ningtree, Essex : Ernest ‘Merriman, Wellesley House 
School, Great Yarmouth; G. Adamson, 4 Whitehall 
Street, Dundee, N.B.; John L. Sheehan Dare, Dag- 
mar House School, Hatfield, Herts; A. W. Rampton, 
29 Scotland Strect, Albion Hill, Brighton; Perey 
Baxter, 8 Balfour Strect, Hull; Arthur Howes, 53 
Churchill Road, Magdalen Road, Norwich; Harry 
Appleby, 5 Leazes Crescent, Newcastle-on-’ Guy 
H. Evans, 89 Amesbury Avenue, Streatham 
Alfred D. G. Hore, 51 Myddleton Road, Bowes Park, x. 
Alan Buchanan, 82 High Street, Chatham; Sou-h 
Clarke, Wellesley House School, Great Yarmouth : 
Ronaid McKinnon, c.o, Mr. A. M. McKinnon, Guelph. 
Ontario, Canada; R. M. Moss, Green Hall, Belper, 
Derby ;' Elsie G. Hatcher, Stafford Villa, Taunton : 
Dudley Bateman, c.o. Miss Wolston, 3 Oriel Terrace. 
Weston-super-Mare; Gcorge W. Sexton, The Kennels 
Sudbory, Derby :4Gilbert’ A. Rogers, ‘Castle Mills, 
Goldington, Bedford. 


(io be continued.) : 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1897 AND 1898. 


IRICKET in 1898 is to be free from tours and 
test matches and such like distractions. 

We are to entertain no guests, but are to 
have a terribly earnest time of it among our- 
selves regarding that county championship, 
which has been so worked up by the press 
that to most of the younger generation it is 
the only thing in cricket worth attending to. 

There are to be a few benefits, it is true, 
but even these are to be worked in the county 
series in order that a greater crowd may be 
attracted than is likely to gather at any 
special fixture. The fortunate ones who are 
to have the reward, the amount of which 
depends so much on the weather, are five in 
number: G. G. Hearne and W. Attewell are 
to have the Whit Monday matches of their 
respective counties, W. Sugg is to have the 
Yorkshire match, and by a happy arrange- 
ment both the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
matches are to be benefits—one for E. Wain- 
wright, and the other for G. R. Baker. If 
we add to these the July 18th Gentlemen and 
Players at Lord’s, we shall have mentioned 
all the special features of the coming season, 
for which sunshine would be most welcome 
on the days, and for a few days before. 

Last season was distinguished by the rise 
of Essex, Gloucestershire, and Sussex, and 
the falling away of Yorkshire and Middlesex. 
Lancashire reached the top, Derbyshire found 
its way to the bottom. In short, the changes 
in position were great, as will be seen by 
comparing the present table with the one we 
gave last year. 

There were thus 132 matches played, of 
which 49 were drawn—a large proportion— 
and this was the great blot on the 1897 season. 

Some of these draws were due to the 
weather, but many to high scoring; the high 
scoring of the present day being due in a 
very large measure, not to skill in batting or 
inefficiency in bowling, but to improvement 
in the management of the turf, so that in 
many cases the ground is as smooth as a 
green baize field. The result is that the 
number of runs made in a match nowadays 
is a great deal larger than it used tobe. Last 
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season the runs obtained in county matches same eight counties as last year and two 
totalled up to 97,318, of which Yorkshire more, the new fixtures being with Kent and 
made most, their number being 10,988, or Gloucestershire. This will give them a 
1,013 more than Surrey, who came next in card of twenty matches, the only counties 
order. It is curious that Lancashire, who they do not meet being Notts, Somerset, and 
finished as champions, should only have Middlesex. Next year we shall probably see 
made 8,623 runs; but then they took 444 matches arranged with Middlesex, so that all 
wickets, while they lost only 333. the metropolitan counties will at last play 

During the season there were, if anything, each other. Most of the Essex men are 
rather more than usual of those peculiar un- young, and the team is likely to continue a 
certainties of cricket which give it its charm strong one for the next year or two at least, 
as a game of skill tempered by chance. In Mr. Bull they have one of the best of 

Derbyshire, first in alphabetical order, was slow bowlers, in Messrs. Perrinand McGahey 
last in order of merit, or rather of success, two excellent batsmen, and in Mr. A. J. 
for the team was certainly better than the Turner, once the shining light of Bedford 
figures showed. Once or twice victory was Modern School, they have the most promising 
evidently denied them only by time. _ recruit to first-class cricket discovered in 1897. 
Throughout the season they were without Gloucestershire moved up from tenth 
Hulme and Porter, their two best bowlers, place to fifth. Here also is a team of 
and on several occasions were treated badly promising young men, with tho veteran 
by fortune. In their first match with champion at their head. He will be fifty 
Lancashire they had to go in on a wicket years old in July, and the Gentlemen and 
which a snowstorm the night before had Players’ meetingat Lord’s on his birthday will 
made almost hopeless; the return match at in a sense be his jubilee match. Another 
Liverpool they only lost by a wicket, and it striking figure in the Gloucestershire team 
was only by a wicket that Yorkshire beat in 1897, in moro ways than one, was Mr. G. 
them at Derby. Out of sixteen matches they _L. Jessop, who was the most dangerous man 
did not win one, and, they lost nine. The on a side in England. There was no 
most interesting match they played was that knowing what he might do, from making 
against Leicestershire towards the end of 100 runs an hour to taking 13 wickets for 
July, the interest being due to neither side 107, as he did at the Oval when Gloucester- 
having up to then won a match, so that it shire defeated Surrey on their own ground 
was a sort of contest for the wooden spoon, for the first time for twelve years. Dr. W. 
which Leicestershire obligingly left them. |G. Grace made four centuries for his county, 
The best of it was that this was Leicester- Mr. Jessop made three, besides a large 
shire’s only victory. number of other good scores, got at & pro- 


a H 

Conuty Played "nes | Won | Lot | Drawn | Points ee 
Lancashire wb 199 | 6 | 3B 7 13 | 68:42 
Surrey . + . +} 26 21 17 4 5 13 61:90 
Essex Ca PEAS 9 an ee. 7 o 55°55 
Yorkshire. . -' 26; 18 13 5 8 8 44-44 
Gloucestershire 3 (12 7 5 6 2 16°66 
Sussex . ‘ 20 1 5 6 9 —1 | — 9:99 
Warwickshire 18 7 3 a0 Ad —l —14:28 
Middlesex 16 7 3 4 | 9 —1 | —14-28 
Hampshire 18 11 4 7 7 —3 —27:27 
Notts 16 7 2 5 9 3 — 42:85 
Somerset * . 16 12 3 9 4 —6 | —50-00 
Kent <5 18 12 2 10 6 —8 , —6666 
Leicestershire 14 ll 1 10 3 -9 —81'81 
Derbyshire -, 16 9 ) 9 7 —9 (—100-00 


Essex had attracted attention for the last 
year or two as an improving team for whom 
great things were in store, but hardly anyone 
expected them to bechampion county, which 
they certainly would have been had they 
beaten Surrey in August. That match was 
the surprise of the season: in it Essex 
seemed to be ina sort of terror all through 
at finding themselves in so prominent a 
position. For their defext no excuse could 
be made; for their other defeat, that by 
Lancashire at Manchester, they were mainly 
indebted to the vagaries of an umpire. 
These were the only matches they lost; no Townsend and Jessop coming third and 
other county passed through the season fourth each with a shade over 28. In Mr. 
without losing three or more, and Kent and Champain, the late captain of Cheltenham, 
Leicestershire lost ten. They began their and Mr. A. G. Richardson the team had two 
season with the Surrey match at the Oval, valuable young recruits. Out of eighteen 
in which Surrey fortunately escaped with a matches seven were won and five lost; this 
draw. They beat Yorkshire twice, being the year, owing to the Essex fixtures on July 7 
only team that did so, the match at Hudders- and August 15, they will have twenty matches 
field, which they won by one run, being their in all. Gloucestershire were much talked 
most exciting experience during the year. of last year owing to their being the first 
Hampshire, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, to lower the colours of both Surrey and 
Leicestershire, all went down before them; Notts, the latter a most popular win, as it 
and throughout, with the one exception defeated what seemed to be an endeavour to 
above alluded to, they played an attractive, secure the championship by a long succesc‘on 
spirited game that brought them many _ of draws. 
friends. This year they are to play the 


digious pace, for he is an exhilarating hitter. 
Mr. Townsend, too, though rather off in his 
bowling, came out strong as a batsman, and 
really won the Notts match at Trent Bridge. 
Board also had a good time with the bat, and 
his wicket-keeping was superb; in all 
matches he was responsible for the downfall 
of 48 wickets. In the batting averages no 
less than eighteen of the Gloucestershire 
men got into double figures, Mr. Kitcat 
coming out top with 61 on 4 innings, Dr. 
W. G. Grace being second on 29 innings 
with a small fraction under 40, Messrs. 


(Tobe continued.) 
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Notice to Conrnurors.—AU manuscripts intended 
for the Boy’s OWN PAvER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
in any accompanying letter Tk TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are sent in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Keligious Tract Soctety, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


SS 


C.C. B.—We have no space for the tabular statement. 
There have been three drawn matches, all owing to 
rain, viz, 1827, 1844, and 1888. Cambridge has won 
32 times, in 1839 to 1845, 1847, 1849, 1851, 1856, 1859 
to 1862, 1867 to 1870, 1872, 1876, 1878 to 1880, 18835, 
1885, 1889 to 1891, 1893, 1895, and 1897. Oxford won 
in 1836 and 1838, since then the match has taken 
place every yeat, so that Oxford has won 28 
times 


Scor.—Situated as you are, your best plan would be 
toconsult the principal of the Heriot-Watt College, 
and teke the classes he recommends. 
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H.W. H.—1. A spade guinea is worth about twenty- 
five shillings. 2, The Waverley Abbey on the Wey 
is the Waverley of the Annals, from which Scott 
took the name for his first novel which gave the 
name to the series. 3. The grave of the dairyman’s 
daughter is in Arreton churchyard, just behind the 
eburch. 4. “ Victoria R. I.” means Victoria, Queen 
und Empress. 5, You can bathe in the Wey, and you 
cau boat on the Wey. 


ex (Cornwall).—We can ouly refer you to the London 
Directory, which is in nearly every free library. 


N. R. B—Horse-power is the work performed in lifting 
a weight of 550 lb. one foot high in one second. 


CapeET.—Yon will not get an appointment in any good 
line of mail steamers until you have first served in 
a sailing ship. There is no medical examination, but 
you are judged by your appearance. 


Eim.—You cannot be an electrical engineer without 
using your hands, any more than you can acquire a 
knowledge of electricity without practical work. 


H. A. S—Go in a ship that starts from this country 
under the British flag. Steerage passengers by vessels 
clearing from foreign ports are not protected by the 
Board of Trade regulations as to accommodation, 
food, medical attendance, etc., which apply to emi- 
grant ships ouly which clear from British ports, and 
which are expressly intended for the benefit of emi- 
grants. 

W. M. H.—No; but then none of the professional 
examinations are exactly the same. You can get 
the particulars by writing for them to the Secrctarys 

H. B.—It would ocoupy too much space to give the 
particuars you require here; but we may do so 
later on in a special article. 


T.E.H.—1. You will not find a more suitable book than 
“Every Man hisown Mechanic,” published by Ward, 
Lock, & Co. 2. It is quite waste of time reading 
such books without an elementary knowledge of the 
subject. ‘Try J.A. Thomson's * Outlines of Zoology,” 
published by Y. J. Pentland, of 38 West Smithfield, 
z.c. Neither of these books is cheap, but both are 
probably in the free library. 


L.C. Pourarn.—l. Apply to the Council of Military 
Education. 2. The Archbishop of Canterbury takes 
precedence after the sovereign’s nephews, then comes 
the Lord Chancellor, and next to him the Archbishop 
of York. There is no such office omially recognised 
as that of Prime Minister, he merely ranks according 
to the office he holds. For instance, Lord Salisbury 
would rauk merely as Foreign See1 if he were 
not a marquess, which gives him much higher pre- 
cedence. Secretaries of State below therank of baron 
take precedence immediately above viscounts’ eldest 
sons, and five places lower than the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


A.GRayY.—The decision was wrong. Wecannot reprint 
the rules. We have given them once. You should 
get our “ Football,” price eighteen pence, in the Boy's 
Own Bookshelf series. 

H. S. (Alexandria).—No ; we have no space for merely 
amateur compositions. 

Pue@nix (Forest Gate)—Yes, all the stories you 
mention are by Talbot Baines Read, and they have 
all been issued in book form in our Boy's Own 
Bookshelf series at 3s. 6. per volume, 


¥E. M.8.—No; it must be in colours, 
be right to allow of any exceptions. 


T. P. Evays.—We have already twice described bow 
to make a Punch and Judy show. Refer back. 


§ Gripk—Any metal warehouse in Staffordshire 
would supply you with the materials you require ; or 
they can be had in London at Stanton Brothers, 73 
Shoe Lane, E.c, 

Witiiam KtxG.—The discs are not made now; bnt 
you might get a few by advertising. Hamley’s, of 
High Holborn had a few left ashort time ago. 


It would not 


GREEN TERTIUS AND THE 
NEW BOY. 


“Puene’s a new boy. Just seo me kid him on. 
T'll have some fun with him before I've done, 
Well, what's your name ? 
Smith? Here’s a game ! 
His name is Smith! I'm jolly glad that mine is 
not the same. 


Where do you come from? London, did you say? 
Where is it? An important place? Have they 
Got many more 
Like you there? or 
Are you the only specimen? and what did you 
leave for? 


“Who is your father ?—‘Mind my own affairs’? 
Well, did you ever! Don't we put on airs? 
It seems to me 
That he must be 
Prime Minister at least, or else the Duke of Thin- 
gummy. 


“<T'm rude,’ am 1? and so you won't reply ? 
Speak up now, or I'll know the reason why. 
“You won't'? Take that, 
You cheeky brat ! 
‘You want to fight me? Here, Secundus, hold my 
coat and hat. 


[An interval of fen minutes. Then more faintly: 


“My handkerchief, Secundus. I must try 
To stop my nose from bleeding, and my eye 
From going black. 
When we get back, 
If The Giraffe gets sight of it, he'll give us both the 
whack.” 


#H.SrJ.8 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1898. Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. } 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A Hiver of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE.) 


aay 


“*He waved his arms in the air and shouted as he ran,” 
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CHAPTER XI1I.—RINGED! 


Ox foot on the prairies! Alone, with 

the boundless plain stretching away 
on every side, far, far beyond the horizon, 
four hundred miles from his home; at 
least two hundred aad fifty miles from 
the nearest civilised settlements, and 
with a very vague idea of where those 
settlements lay. Unarmed, with wild 
beast and wilder men on every sido of 
him. The waggons which held the only 
human beings who were likely to pity 
him cut off by the ring of steel, now fast 
disappearing in the distance. With a 
blazing sun beating down on his head, 
and only one poor quart of water. And 
yet Harry's first feelings on being 
released were those of joy. For when 
he was torn from the waggon his only 
thought was that he was being led to in- 
stant death, and the rough behaviow and 
brutal jests of his captors had done little 
to dispel that fear. 

So that, when he found himself set at 
liberty with a whole skin, he could hardly 
believe in bis good fortune. It was not 
till he had had time to grow accustomed 
to his new surroundings, and the retreat- 
ing Danites had become mere specks on 
the prairie, that he began to realise his 
truce position. Then he remembered 
having read somewhere that the best thing 
a man could do if lost either in the woods 
or prairies was to sit down at once and 
think things carefully over; and he ac- 
cordingly fivng himself on his stomach 
and buried his face in his hands. For 
nearly an hour he lay there trying to 
think calmly, cudgelling his brain for a 
plan which would give him some hope, 
even though of the slightest. 

In vain, for but one thing could he 
think of, and, when he raised his aching 
head from his hand, that had passed 
out of his power. He rose determined 
to follow the Danites, and appeal for 
mercy and shelter. If they shot him as 
they had threatened, it would but be 
death, and a death vastly preferable to 
the slow agonies of hunger and thirst that 
awaited him otherwise. But when he 
staggered to his feet and turned round to 
search for their ngures they were no 
longer visible even as specks on the white 
expanse. With a pang of horror it 
rushed over him now, that he had not 
noticed the way they had left the caravan 
with him in custody; and he could not 
even recall whether the sun was to the 
right or left, in front or behind, during 
their ride. 

When the full sense of his position 
came upon him, Harry was for some time 
as one demented. He ran first 
one way and then another in the vain 
hope of finding some break in the wide 
horizon, something, no matter what. 
He shouted, in the wild idea that the 
Danites could not have left him in so 
heartless a fashion. Surely they must be 
lying hidden in some unseen hollow, 
waiting to try him, perhaps to break his 
spirit before attempting his conversion. 
But, run as he might, shout as he would, 
nothing answered, nothing could he see, 
and presently overtared nature could 
sustain no more, and he sank exhausted 
on the ground. 

How long he lav there—half cersible, 
half in a swion —he knew not ; but when 
at last he raised his head the fast wester- 
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ing sun showed that day was drawing to 
a close. His mouth was parched, and 
before he was well aware of it he had 
drunk a full half of his precious water. 
This refreshed him slightly, and he sat up 
and gazed listlessly around him, then 
staggered to his feet. Plans he had none, 
beyond the vague idea of walking straight 
forward in some direction, it mattered not 
which, till he dropped. Eastward same- 
where lay civilisation, so he might as well 
go that way, and he accordingly put the 
sun at his back, walking along his own 
shadow. 

Suddenly, as he plodded along, another 
shadow came along besides his own, and 
passed slowly away in front. Looking 
upward Harry saw the form of a huge 
vulture flapping along in the sume direc- 
tion as himself. For « moment a sense 
of companionship raised his spirits, and 
then they dropped again at the thought 
that this bird, the first living creature he 
had seen since he was left so cruelly 
alone, was following him merely as a 
prey, waiting till he dropped. 

However, he was wrong, for the vulture 
took no heed of him, but flapped slowly 
on and disappeared in the distance. 
Presently another huge bird passed him, 
and then another, and a fourth, all coming 
up from behind and passing away in 
front. 

His eyes followed them with a look of 
listless envy. These birds were happy 
enough. They were gorged with food, as 
was evident by their slow, heavy flight, 
and the fact that they flew straight on with- 
out taking any notice of him. And they 
were on the way to their homes. Idly 
his thoughts pictured the young ones on 
some rocky eyrie far away, awaiting the 
parent's return. Or, perchance, the dull 
speckled eggs with the female sitting on 
them, awaiting her fierce mate’s return, 
that she, too, might sally forth to the 
feast, for Harry's notions of their nest- 
ing habits were vague. And then a 
thought flashed through his mind that 
set every nerve tingling and the blood 
coursing through his veins in wild throbs. 

Where was their feast! What was the 
board spread for them in the wilderness ? 
No niggardly banquet was it; the heavy 
low flight, so different from the high 
wheeling soar of the hungry bird, plainly 
showed that. No poor deer that had suc- 
cumbed to illness or one of the thousand 
accidents of the prairie. What could it 
be, but the scene of yesterday's battle, 
around which lay the unburied bodies of 
man and beast, Indians, horses, and 
cattle. 

The longer Harry thought the more 
certain he became that this must be the 
case, the more full of gratitude he felt to 
the Providence that had so ordered it 
that their homeward passage should pass 
over him. For to be able to find the 
clump might mean life to him. There 
was the spring in the centre: surely he 
could find its site and clear away she 
débris of the fire, so as to get at the 
water—thirst and the love of life would 
give him strength and skill for that. 
Then the bodies of the horses and cattle, 
doubtless they were mangled and partly 
devoured ere now by wolves and buzzards ; 
but there must be something left of them 
that would keep life in him for a while, 
till he had time to turn himself round 
and think things over. 


Short was the time he now wasted, for 
long before he had thoroughly thought 
the thing out he had turned and was re- 
tracing his way as straight towards the 
setting sun as he could walk. How 
different his quick springy steps, broken 
by short runs, his alert care to keep as 
exactly as he could in the direct line, 
from the listless slogging along of a few 
minutes ago. 

For now there was a purpose in his 
movements, a goal to aim at, a hopo 
to spur him on. How he grudged the 
distance he had walked in the wrong 
direction! How much happier he 
felt when he began. to be sure that he 
imust have passed the spot of his long 
rest. 

By this time he had got something else 
to think about, for the sun was now right 
on the hcrizon, and he knew that the 
short twilight of the tropics would soon 
be over. Not that that would make any 
difference to bis plans - -he had determined 
to walk on through the night, or at any 
rate till he was overcome by fatigue; but 
the puzzle -wus, now, how to keep his 
course with the sun out of sight. 

The Pole star lies close to the horizon 
in the latitude of Arizona, and Harry was 
no better an astronomer than most boys 
of his age. The best plan he could 
think of was to keep straight on towards 
the centre of the red glow in the western 
skies as long as it lasted, and then to 
pick out some prominent stars and steer 
by them, allowing as best he could for 
their course over the ecliptic. He was 
shrewd enough to know that he could 
not expect great exactitude in his reckon- 
ing; but that he must put up with, and 
hope at least to come within sight of his 
goal by the time the moon rose, which 
would be a good five hours yet. 

The cooler air somewhat refreshed him, 
for thirst was beginning to make its 
pangs felt. After his first wild drink he 
had clung to the remainder of his water 
with a miser's tenacity, as he well knew 
that thirst would be an earlier and more 
terrible foe to contend with than hunger. 
In his excitement and hopeless misery he 
had even overlooked the gnawings of the 
latter, thou.h he had had no food for 
nearly twenty-four hours. But now that 
he was called on to exert himself, this 
fact began to tell, and glad he was when, 
happening to feel a lump in his pocket, he 
remembered the hunch of rye bread that 
the good German had given him for his 
breakfast. 

Off this, and a little of his precious 
water, he supped, and never before had 
he realised how sweet such homely fare 
could be. Ho ate as he walked, eager 
not to waste a moment, and by the time 
the moon rose he calculated he must have 
inade a good fifteen miles since sunset. 

He had as yet seen or heard little sign 
of life; once or twice the melancholy 
howl of a coyote had rung out in the 
distance. but the wild inhabitants of the 
waste were doubtless busy on the feast 
that man’s hatred had provided them. 
and he went on unmolested. 

When the silvery light began to illumine 
the landscape, we may guess how eagerly 
he looked round, how carefully he scanned 
the horizon on every side. In vain; far 
as his eye could reach in the uncertain 
light, not a sign of the clump could he 
see. His heart sank as he looked over 


the wide expanse which was beginning to 
light up, despairingly he turned and gazed 
back over the road he had come, and as 
he did so his pulse bounded with joy. 

The full orb of the moon was rising to 
view, its lower edge just touching the 
horizon. On either side, to the right and 
left, the plain stretched bare as a fresh 
mown lawn ; but directly in front, clearly 
projected on the broad silvery disc, were 
three faint lines. Very tiny were they, 
and quickly gone, for even while he gazed 
the queen of night rose above them, and 
they disappeared from sight. 

But Harry’s wits were sharpened by 
peril, and in that brief moment he had 
seen that those lines could be none other 
than the bare burnt stems towering over 
the débris of the grove. In the darkness 
and his blind haste he must have walked 
far past his mark, for, well as he stepped 
out under the revivifying influence of 
hope, it was a good hour before he drew 
near enough to make out the details. 

Of late, too, the howling of the wolves 
had become louder and more frequent, 
and a fresh terror began to dawn upon 
him. Dark forms were hovering round 
him, at first afar off, but continually 
clo ing in as they gathered courage from 
each fresh accession to their numbers, 
till they formed a scattered ring around 
him scarce thirty yards distant. He kept 
on his walk still, for he knew enough of the 
habits of the coyote, most cowardly yet 
most astute of beasts, to know that to 
show indecision would be to precipitate 
an attack. : 


NIC REVEL; OR, 


T was nervous work during the next few 
days, neither Nic nor Pete daring to 
take any step towards making their 
escape, for the feeling was strong upon 
both that they were in their enemy’s 
hands, and that he was only waiting his 
time before betraying them to the over- 
seer. 

“That’s his way, Master Nic, and it 
always was. Once he had o grudge agen 
& man he'd never forgive him,” said Pete 
one night, “and he’d wait his chance to 
serve him out. I never liked Humpy, 
and he never liked me; so after all it was 
six o’ one and half-a-dozen' o’ the other.” 

“TIT can’t help thinking that we are 
worrying ourselves about nothing, Pete,” 
replied Nic. “It’s a case of the guilty 
conscience needing no accuser.” 

“That it aren't, sir,” said the man 
sturdily. ‘I aren’t going to believe you’ve 
got any guilty conscience, and there aren’t 
nothing worse on mine than a bit o’ 
zalmon.” 

Nic smiled in the darkness; and Pete 
went on: i 

“Well, if you think Jike that, Master 
Nic, let’s risk it. Old Humpy’s cunning 
enough, but p’raps two heads ‘ll be better 
than one, and we can beat him. What 
do you say.to trying, then ?” 
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And, besides that, in gaining the grove 
lay his only hope of safety, such as it 
was. If he could reach that he might 
find some shelter; at the worst he could 
“shin "’ up some one of the charred poles 
and find lodgment till the morning sun 
should drive his foes to their lairs ; but if 
attacked on the open plain, as the growing 
boldness of the wolves made him fear 
would be the case, he must be pulled 
down in an instant. 

But the butte was still so far off—as 
nearly as he could judge, in the uncertain 
light, a good quarter of a mile—and his 
followers grew ever closer and more 
daring. Hope had almost died in his 
heart, when, suddenly, his eyes rested on 
a dark mass some hundred yards from 
him which he had not noticed before, his 
attention being fixed solely on the grove. 

For a moment the wild hope darted 
through his mind that it was one of the 
Mormon waggons ; but the bare sides and. 
tattered tilt soon told him differently, and 
he recognised it as the barricade from 
behind which the Indians had launched 
their fatal messengers. Battered and 
dismantled, it had been abandoned by 
the Indians as useless when it had served 
their turn; but the sight of it put fresh 
hope in the boy's heart. 

If he could reach *% he could surely 
climb on to the top, and, once there, would 
be in comparative safety. The framework 
was amply strong enough to bear his 
weight, and as the bed of the waggon had 
been removed by the Apaches, the wolves 
could get no vantage-ground for a spring. 


WHITE SLAVE’S 
ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvitte Fenn, 
Author of “ ¥doll Gwyn,” “ The Silver Cation,” ete. ete. 


A 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE TIME AT LAST. 


“ Anything is better than this terrible 
suspense, Pete,” said Nic. “I did 
manage to bear my fate before, but the 
thought now of that boat lying ready to 
carry us down the river is too much for 
me, and there are moments when I feel 
as if I must say to you, ‘Come on, let's 
run down to the river and dash in, risking 
everything.’ ” 

“What, and them see us gv, Master 
Nic?” 

“Yes, I am getting desperate with 
waiting.” 

“Wouldn't do, my lad. They'd chivvy 
us, them and the blacks and Humpy 
and t’others. Why, bless you, nothing 
old Humpy would like better.” 

“T'm afraid so.” 

“That's it, sir, whether you're ’fraid 
or whether you bean’t. And s’posing 
we got the boat, what then, sir? Them 
seeing us and going along by the bank 
shooting at us.” 

“We might lic down; Pete.” 

“Yes, antl they’d send in half-a-dozen 
niggers to swim to it amd bring it ashore. 
What do you say to that, sir? : 

“ That I’m half mad tv propose such 3 
thing,” replied Nic. 

“Talk lower, sir. I can't hear old 
Humpy, but let’s be on the look-out.” 


ADV 
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In thinking over this he had involun- 
tarily slackened his pace, and, short as 
the pause was, it. nearly proved fatal to 
him, for the brutes, emboldened by it, 
were surely closing in on him. None as 
yet had ventured to attack, but the 
narrowing of the circle had so thickened 
the throng before him that it seemed 
impossible for the nearest ones to avoid 
him, even if they attempted to do sv. 
Once seized in the midst of that surging 
Heron and short indeed would his shrift 

8. 

Once more the suspicious nature of the 
wolf tribe came to his aid. Hitherto he 
had walked in silence, but now, half 
maddened by fear, he waved his arms in 
the air, and shouted as he ran at their 
circle, 80 that the cowardly coyotes, sus- 
pecting some trap in his sudden change 
of demeanour, scattered on every side, 
and made way for him. Soon, however, 
they were back again, and glad was Harry 
when he reached his shelter. 

Once there, his task was comparatively 
- easy—one spring on to the hub, another to 
the top of the wheel, and it was an easy 
thing for a nimble lad to reach the top. 

Easy enough, but dangerous too, for the 
wolves, maddened at the sight of their 
escaping prey, rushed in, in a solid body, 
and had his hold slipped he would have 
fallen back, like a fox amidst a pack of 
hounds ; their teeth snapped at his heels, 
and their howls of rage rang in his ears, 
as he sank exhausted on the top of the 
waggon. : 


(To be continued.) 
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ENTURES IN THE 


“ Better give up all thought of getting 
away,” said Nic despondently. 

“Bah! Never zay dic, Master Nic. 
Why, there's the old place at home 
seeming to hold out its finger to us, 
beckoning like, and zaying ‘Come’; and 
once I do get back you'll never ketch me 
meddling with no one's zalmon again. 
But look here, zir, we thought it all out 
before, and I don't eee as we can better it.”” 

“TI feel hopeless, Pete.” 

« And I feel as if I’ve got ‘nough o’ that 
stuff in me for both. Wish we could be 
hoeing together again, so as we could talk 
it over.” 

“T wish so too, Pete.” 

“It aren’t half so pleasant hoeing along 
with the blacks as it is with you, sir.” 

“Thank you, Pete,” said Nic, smiling 
to himself. 

“T aren’t got nought agen em. They 
can’t help having black skins and them 
thick lips, and they're wonderful good- 
tempered. Just big childern, that’s what 
they are. Fancy o man being a slave and 
Yeady to sing and dance ’cause the moon 
shines, ready to go out hunting the coons 
and ‘possums as if there was uothing the 
matter.” 

“It’s their nature to be light-hearted,” 
said Nic. 
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“Light-hearted, sir? Why, there's 
one o’ the gang along with me as allus 
seems as if you were tickling him. Only 
to-day he drops hisself down and rolls 
about in the hot sun, and does nothing 
but laugh, just because he’shappy. Why, 
I couldn’t laugh now if I tried.” 

“Wait, Pete; perhaps you may again 
some day.” 

_“T want to laugh to-morrow night, 
sir.” 

“ What?” 

“When we've got a couple o’ guns 
aboard that boat, and we're going down 
the river,” whispered Pete excitedly. “I 
can laugh then.” 

“We couldn't do it, Pete.” 

“ We could, sir, if we said we would.” 

“ There is the risk of that man watching 
us and telling.” 

“He'd better!” growled Pete. ‘“ Look 
here, sir, let’s have no more shilly-shally- 
ing. Say you'll go to-morrow night, and 
risk it.” Ke 

“Why not wait for a good oppor- 
tunity?” 

“Cause if we do it mayn’t never 
come.” : 

“But food—provisions?" said Nic, 
whose heart was beginning to throb with 
excitement. 

“ Bat all we can to-morrow, and chance 
what we can get in the woods, or go 
without a bit. I’d starve two days for 
the sake of getting away. Will you risk 
it, sir?” 

For answer Nic stretched out his hand 
and grasped Pete’s, having his own half 
crushed in return. 

“That zettles it, then,” whispered Pete 
hoarsely. ‘Save a bit of bread-cake if 
you can. May come in useful. To- 
morrow night, then.” 

“ To-morrow night.” 

“ Ave you two going to keep on talking 
till to-morrow morning ?” growled a deep 
voice. “Zum on us want a bit o’ sleep. 
Look here, mates, I'm going to speak to 
the gaffer to-morrow, to axe if them two 
chatterin’ old women can't be put some- 
wheres else.” 

Nie turned cold, and Pete uttered a 
deep sigh, for if this were done they 
would, he knew, have to begin making 
their plans again. 

But hope cheered them both as the 
next-day dawned and passed on without 
incident. Humpy Dee's was evidently 
only an empty threat, and as evening 
drew on Nic’s excitement increased, and 
with it came a sensation of strength such 
as he had not enjoyed for months. 

It was as if his companion had infused 
some of his own elastic temperament, 
and success was going to attend their 
efforts. All the weary despondency had 
passed away, and in imagination Nic saw 
them floating down on the river towards 
the sea, where Hope whispered that it 
must be easy to find some British ship 
whose captain would be ready to listen to 
their nnhapey story, and let them hide on 
board till he set sail, and then let them 
work their passage home. “ For,” argued 
Nic now, in his excitement, “ no English- 
man could be so hard-hearted as to refuse 
help to a white shave.” 

He saw nothing of Peto after thoy had 
started for their day’s work, their duties 
taking fhem to different parts of the 
plantation ; but that was no more than 
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he expected, and he toiled away with his 
hoe, telling himself that this was the last 
time he would handle it, for they would— 
they must escape; and he wondered now 
that he could have hesitated so long, and 
have let the notion that Humpy Dee was 
quietly trying to undermine them act like 
a bugbear. 

One thing was difficult, though, and 
that was to eat heartily in readiness for 
what might bea long fast. Nic ate all he 
could force down, however, and hid away 
the rest. But how long that hot day 
seemed, before the darkness closed in, and 
the strange sounds began to rise from the 
woods and river ! 

Never had all these sounded so loudly 
before ; and when at last Nic lay down in 
his rustling bunk, and the place had been 
locked and the black sentry placed at the 
door, it seemed to the listener as if the 
great goatsuckers were whirring about 
just outside, and the bull-frogs had come 
in @ body to the very edge of the woods 
and up the ditches of the plantation to 
croak. 

Humpy Dee and his companions were 
talking together; the black sentry 
yawned, and began to hum an air to him- 
self; and soon after the voices of the 
settler and the overseer passed, discuss- 
ing some plan in connection with the 
crops; but Nic did not hear either of the 
dogs bark, neither did the one which had 
shown friendliness towards him come 
snuffling about the entrance of the long, 
low shed. 

“Why doesn’t Pete say something?” 
thought Nic, who began to wonder at the 
silence of his companion, not a word 
having passed since they met at the 
rough supper ; and now for the first time 
that day Nic’s heart sank a little, for it 
seemed to him that his fellow-plotter had 
shrunk from the risks they would have to 
encounter—risks which: might mean being 
shot at, worried by the dogs, being 
dragged down by the alligators to a 
horrible death, perhaps fever and starva- 
tion in the swamp, or being drowned at 
sea, if they reached the river's mouth, 
and were swept away by one of the fierce 
currents along the shore. 

It meant waiting two hours at least 
before they could begin their attempt, but 
still Nic wanted to get rid of the oppres- 
sion which troubled him, and to feel that 
they really were going to make the 
escape; but the murmuring of their 
companions’ voices went on, and still 
Pete made no sign. 

At last Nie could contain himself no 
longer. He was all eagerness now, and 
if they were not going to make the 
attempt he wanted to know the worst. 
He spoke in a whisper : 

“ Pete, Pete!” 

“Phew! how hot—how hot!" mut- 
tered the man. 

“Pete!” whispered Nic again. 

“T wish you wouldn’t keep on talk- 
ing,” said Pete loudly. ‘You know 
how it set them grumbling last night.” 

Nic drew a deep breath through his 
teeth, as he lay there in the hot, oppres- 
sive darkness. They were not going, 
then. It was the way with a man of 
Pete's class to pick # quarrel upon some 
other subject when ho wanted to find an 
excuse antt beck out of some arrange- 
ment. 

(To be continued.) 


“ Ay, you had a narrow escape on it,” 
said one of the men surlily. “Old 
Humpy was pretty nigh going to the 
gaffer to-day.” 

“It’s all over,” thought Nic, as a feel. 
ing of bitterness ran through him. Only 
four-and-twenty hours earlier he had been 
ready to give up and accept his position. 
Then Pete had touched the right chord in 
his nature, and roused him up to a readiness 
to run any risk, and make a brave dash 
for liberty ; while now the man seemed 
to have shrunk back into his shell, and to 
be completely giving up just when the 
call was about to be made upon his 
energies. 

At another time Nic might have argued 
differently, but, strung up as he had been, 
his companion’s surly indifference was 
crushing, and it seemed that the wild, 
exciting adventures of the night were to 
give place to a cowardly, sordid sleep. 

“Tf anything big ‘is to be done, one 
must depend upon oneself,” thought Nic, 
at last ; and angry with the whole world, 
bitter at his own helplessness, as he felt 
how mad it would be to attempt the 
venture alone, he turned over in his bunk, 
throwing out one hand in the movement, 
and it came in contact with Pete's, to be 
gripped fast. 

In an instant the blood was dancing 
through his veins, and a choking sensa- 
tion as of impending suffocation troubled 
him; the arteries in his temples beat 
painfully, and he lay breathing hard. 

For it was to be after all, and this con- 
duct was his companion’s way of showing 
him that it was better to lie in silence 
waiting till the time arrived for com- 
mencing their task. 

Nic lay there listening to the low 
murmur of his fellow-prisoners’ voices, 
and the chorus of strange sounds from 
the forest and river, ard in the stillness 
of the night, every now and then, a faint 
splash came plainly to where he lay, send- 
ing a thrill through him, as he thought 
that, if all went well, before very long he 
might be swimming across the river, run- 
ning the gauntlet of the horrible-looking 
reptiles, and his left hand stole down to 
his belt to grasp the handle of the 
sharpened knife, while he wondered 
whether the skin of the alligators would 
be horny or tough enough to turn the 
point. 

How long, how long it seemed before 
all was perfectly still in the long, low 
shed, and not a sound could be heard out- 
side but the faint humming noise made 
by the black sentry ! 

Then all at once there were steps. 

Some one had come up, and in a low 
whisper Nic heard the words— 

“All right ?” 

“Yes, massa.” 

Then the steps passed away again, and 
Pete gripped Nic’s hand as he lay, strain- 
ing his hearing to try and ascertain 
whether the overseer had entered the 
house; but the barking or croaking of 
reptiles was the only sound. 

Another hour must have passed, and 
then Nic’s blood hotly rushed through his 
veins, for a hand touched his again 
lightly, and seemed to seek for the other. 
Directly after he felt hot breath upon 
his face, autt lips to his ear, uttering the 
one word— 

“Come!” 
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A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


ine situation is clear. Ker Karraje knows 

who lam. He knew me when he set 

about the double abduction of Thomas Roch 
and his keeper. 

How did this man find out what I had 
successfully hidden from the whole staff of 
Healthful House? How did he know that 
a French engineer was acting as keeper 
to Thomas Koch? I cannot tell; but so it 
was. 

Evidently the Count possessed means of 
information which must have cost him dear, 
but have brought him great profit. Besides, 
an individual of his stamp does not consider 
expense when it is a question of attaining his 
end. 

Henceforth it is this Ker Karraje, or, rather, 
his accomplice the engineer Serké, who is to 
replace me as the inventor’s keeper. Will 
their efforts be more successful than mine? 
God grant that it may not be so, and that a 
great misfortune may be spared to the 
civilised world ! 

I did not reply to Ker Karraje’s last 
sentence, which struck me like a bullet fired 
point-blank. I did not fall, however, as 
the so-called Count d’Artigas had perhaps 
expected. - 

I looked straight into his eyes, which were 
flashing, and he did not winee. I had 
crossed my arms, following his example. 
Yet he was master of my life. It needed 


only a sign from him, and a pistol shot 


would stretch me at his feet. Then my 
body, thrown into the lagoon, would be 
carried through the tunnel far away to 
sea. 

After that scene I was left free as befor>. 
No measure was taken against me. I may 
walk about among the pillars to the farthest 
extremities of the cavern, which, it is only too 
evident, possesses no other exit but the 
tunnel. 

When I had regained my cell at the end 
of the Bee-hive, a prey to the reflections sug- 
gested by this new situation, I said to 
myself: 

“ Ker Karraje may know thet Iam Simon 
Hart, but, at least, he shall never find out 
that I am aware of the exact position of the 
island of Backcup.” : 

As for the project of confiding Roch to my 
care, I think Count d’Artigas never contem- 
plated it seriously, seeing that my identity 
was known tohim. I regret this, in a certain 
sense, for it is inevitable that great pressure 
will be brought to bear on the inventor. 
Serkd will employ every possible means to 
ascertain the composition of the explosive 
and the deflagrator, of which he will make 
such an appalling use in his future piracies. 

During the fortnight that followed I never 
once saw my old patient. No one, as I have 
said, interfered with me in my daily walks. 
With the material side of existence I had 
not to trouble myself. My meals came 
punctually, according to the regulations of 
Count d’Artigas’s kitchen—I cannot break 
myself of the habit of using that title. On 
the question of diet I am not hard to please, 
I grant; but it would be unjust to make the 
least complaint on that subject. The food 
supplied to me leaves nothing to be desired, 
thanks to the supplies brought by the 
Ebba. 

It is fortunate that the possibility of 
writing has never failed me during these 
Jong hours of idleness. I have thus been 
able to enter the most insignificant occur- 
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CHAPTER XI.—FIVE WEEKS, 


rences in my note-book, and I have made 
my entries day by day. I will continue this 
work so long as the pen is not torn from my 
hands. Perhaps it will serve hereafter to 
reveal the mysteries of Backcup. 

From the Sth to the 25th July.—Two 
weeks have passed, and all my attempts to 
get near M. Roch have been unsuccessful. 
It is evident that measures are taken to 
withhold him from my influence, inefticacious 
as that has been hitherto. My only hope is 
that Count d’Artigas, Serké, and Captain 
Spade will waste both their time and trouble 
in endeavouring to appropriate the inventor's 
secrets. 


Three or four times—to my knowledge at 
least—Roch and Serké have been walking 
together round the lagoon. So far as I can 
judge, the former seemed to listen with a 
certain amount of attention to what his 
companion said to him. The latter made 
him visit the whole cavern, conducted him 
over the electrical works, showed him in 
detail the machinery of the tug... My 
charge’s mental state is visibly better since 
he left Newburn. 

The inventor occupies a separate room in 
Ker Karraje’s residence. I do not doubt he 
is constantly talked to, especially by Serké. 


The Inventor in a Frenzy. 


When they offer to pay him the exorbitant 
price he demands for his machine—will he 
have the strength to resist? These wretches 
can dazzle him with the sight of heaps of 
money amassed during all these years of 
rapine!... In his present state of mind 
may he not communicate the composition of 
his Fulgurator? It would then be necessary 


only to bring the required ingredients to 
Backcup, and Thomas Roch will have plenty 
of leisure to devote himself to his chemicals. 
As for the shells, what is easicr than to have 
a certain number made in some American 
works, or to order each piece separately so 
as not to awaken suspicion ? 


And it is 


frightful to think of what such a destructive 
agent may become in the hands of these 
pirates. 

My intolerable apprehensions do not leave 
me an hour’s peace. They are wearing me 
out, and my health is failing. Although 
there is fine fresh air in the interior of 
Backcup, I sometimes feel I am suffocating. 
It seems to me these thick walls are crushing 
me with their weight. Then I am separated 
from the rest of the world—as if in another 
sphere—knowing nothing of what is passing! 
Ah! if it were possible to get out by that 
opening in the roof which yawns above the 
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lagoon, to eseape by the top of the island, 
and climb down to its base! 

On the morning of July 251, at last, en- 
countered my fellow-captive. He was alone 
on the opposite side, and I wondered, as I 
had not seen them since the night before, 
whether Ker Karraje, Serké, and Spade had 
gone on some expedition beyond Backcup. 

I advanced towards the inventor, and 
before he became aware of my presence I 
examined him attentively. 

His countenance was serious and thought- 
ful; no longer that of a madman. He was 
walking slowly, with downcast eyes, not 
looking about him, and he carried under his 
arm a little board with a sheet of paper 
stretched upon it, on which diagrams were 
drawn. 


Suddenly he lifted his head, took a step 
forward, and recognised me. 

“Ah! you, Gaydon!” he cried; “I have 
escaped you now! Iam free!” 

He might indeed think himself free, more 
free at Backcup than at Healthful House. 
But my presence would naturally recall un- 
pleasant recollections, and might perhaps 
bring on a paroxysm, for he challenged me 
with extraordinary excitement. 

“Yes. You, Gaydon! don’t come near 
me—don’t come near me! You want to 
catch me again, and take me back to prison. 
Never! Here I have friends to defend me! 
They are powerful, they are rich! Count 
d’Artigas has commissioned me. Serké the 
engineer is my partner. We are going to 
bring out my invention. . . . We shall make 
the Roch Fulgurator in this place! Be off! 
Be off!” 


A Sperm Whale in the Lagoon. 
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Roch was in a frenzy. While he raised 
his voice he also waved his arms, and drew 
packets of dollar-papers and bank-notes from 
his pockets. Then gold coins—English, 
French, American, and German—escaped 
through his fingers. Where did all this 
money come from, if not from Ker Karraje, 
and as the price of the secret he had sold ? 

However, at the sound of his angry voice 
some men ran up who had been watching us 
from a short distance. They seized my 
charge and dragged him off. But as soon as 
I was out of his sight he quieted down, and 
became calm in body and mind. 

July 27th.—I descended the rocks at an 
early hour this morning, and advanced to 
the very end of the stone pier. 

The tug was not xt its usual moorings 


against the rocks, and it was not to be seen 
anywhere else in the lagoon. But Ker 
Karraje and Serké had not gone away last 
evening, for I saw them. 

However, to-day there is every reason to 
think that they have set out in the tug with 
Captain Spade and his crew; that they joined 
the schooner in the creek, and that at this 
moment the Ebba is at sea. 

Possibly they have some piratical expedi- 
tion on hand; still, it is equally possible that 
Ker Karraje, who is Count d’Artigas on 
board his yacht, wants to reach some point 
of the coast with the object of procuring the 
ingredients necessary for the manufacture of 
the Roch Fulgurator. 

If I had only had an opportunity of hiding 
myself on board the tug, I might have slipped 
into the hold of the Ebbda, and remained 
hidden there until a port was reached! Then, 


perhaps, I might have been able to escape, 
and deliver the world of this band of 
pirates ! 

Such are the thoughts which continually 
occur to me-—to fly—to fly, at any price. 
from this den! But flight is only possible 
through the tunnel with the submarine boat ! 
It is folly to think of that? Yes—folly. 
Yet what other means is there of making my 
escape ? 3 

While I was lost in these reflections the 
waters of the lagoon were stirred twenty 
yards from the jetty, and the tug appeared. 
Almost immediately the hatch fell back and 
Gibson and his men came up on the plat- 
form. Others scrambled on the rocks in 
order to secure a rope. They caught it, and 
hauled in the boat to its moorings. 

This time, then, the schooner is sailing 
without the aid of its tug, which had only 
gone to put Ker Karraje and his companions 
on board the Ebba, and to take her in tow 
through the channels of the island. 

This confirms my idea that the voyage 
has no other object than to gain one of the 
American ports, where the count will be able 
to procure the materials for the explosive, 
and order the shells at some works. Then, 
a day being fixed for his return, the tug will 
again pass through the tunnel, rejoin the 
schooner, and Ker Karraje will come back to 
Backeup. 

Undoubtedly this malefactor’s designs are 
being put into execution, and things are ad- 
vancing more quickly than I suppose. 

August 3rd. - To-day an incident occurred 
in the lagoon—an extraordinary occurrence, 
which must be extremely rare. 

Towards three o'clock in the afternoon 
there was a sudden upheaval of the waters 
for about a minute, then a subsidence for two 


‘or three, and again an upheaval in the middle 


of the lagoon. 

Some fifteen of the pirates, whose attention 
was attracted by thismysterious phenomenon, 
went down to the edge, not without signs 
of astonishment mixed with fear—as I 
thought. 

It was not the tug which caused this action 
of the water, because it was made fast against 
the pier, and the idea of another submarine 
boat having succeeded in finding its way 
through the tunnel was, to say the least, un- 
likely. 

Almost immediately shouts rang out from 
the opposite side. Other men addressed the 
first in an unknown language, and after ex- 
changing a few rough sentences, these 
returned in great haste to the Bee-hive side. 

Had they then caught sight of some marine 
monster under the water? Had they gone 
to fetch arms to attack it, implements for its 
capture ? 

I had guessed aright, and a moment 
later I saw them return to the rocky banks 
armed with guns charged with explosive 
bullets, and harpoons with long lines 
attached. 

It was a whale—one of those sperm whales 
so plentiful about the Bermudas—which, 
having come through the tunnel, was 
floundering now in the depths of the lagoon. 
Since the animal was constrained to seek 
refuge in the interior of Backcup, I concluded 
that it was pursued, that whalers were giving 
chase. 

Some minutes passed before the whale 
Tose again to the surface. Its enormous 
body could be seen, green and slimy, as if 
fighting with a formidable enemy. When it 
reappeared two columns of water spouted 
with a great noise from its blow-holes. 

“If it is in order to escape the whalers 
that the whale has rushed through the 
tunnel,” I said to myself, “there must be a 
ship close to Backcup—perhaps only a few 
eable-lengths from the shore... Its boats 
have come up the western channel to 


the foot of the island, and I cannot com- 
municate with them!” 

If that is so, might it be possible for me 
to reach them through the stone walls of 
Backcup? 

However, I was not left long in suspense 
as to the cause of the whale’s appearance. 
Not whale-fishers were in hot pursuit, but a 
crowd of thesharks that infest these latitudes. 
I could easily make them out under the 
water. They numbered tive or six, and as 
they turned over on their sides they opened 
their enormous jaws bristling with teeth like 
acurry-comb. They flung themselves upon 
the whale, which could only defend itself by 
thrashing with its tail. It had already been 
badly wounded, and the water was stained 
with blood as it plunged, rose, and sank, 
in vain efforts to elude the teeth of the 
sharks. 

Nevertheless, those voracious animals 
were not to be the conquerors in the strife. 
Their prey was about to escape them, for 
man with his implements is more powerful 
than they. On the bank were a number of 
Ker Karraje’s followers, little more than 
sharks themselves—for pirates or sea-tigers 
are all one! They were going to try to 
capture the monster, and the animal would 
be a good haul for ths Backcup people! 

At that moment the’ whale approached 
the jetty where Count d’Artigas’s Malay was 
posted with several other stalwart pirates. 
The Malay was armed with a harpoon to 
which a long rope was attached, and, bran- 
dishing it with a strong arm, he hurled it 
with great strength and skill. The whale, 
hard hit under its left fin, plunged with a 
sudden rush, followed by the sharks in its 
wake. The harpoon line ran out fifty or 
sixty yards. Then there was nothing to do 
bnt to haul in the animal, now about to rise 
to the surface to breathe its last. 

This was done by the Malay and his com- 
rades very leisurely, so as not to loosen the 
harpoon from the side of the whale, which 
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presently reappeared close to the rocks 
above the orifice of the tunnel. 

Mortally wounded, the enormous mam- 
mifer struggled in its death agony, blowing 
out clouds of vapour and columns of air and 
water mixed with a jet of blood, and with a 
terrible stroke it flung one of the sharks ex- 
piring on the rocks. 

This effort dislodged the harpoon from its 
side, and the whale disappeared once more. 
But when it came up for the last time it 
was to thrash with its tail with such force 
that it made a depression in the water sufli- 
cient to reveal part of the entrance to the 
tunnel. 

The sharks again rushed upon- their 
but a shower of bullets struck some an 
the others to flight. 

The sharks will probably be able to find 
the entrance again, and so get out of Backcup 
and reach the open sea; nevertheless, for 
some days it would be more prudent not to 
bathe in the lagoon. As for the whale, two 
men set out in a boat to secure it. When it 
was dragged to the jetty it was cut up by the 
Malay, who seemed no novice at this kind 
of work. 

At last I know for ‘certain the exact spot 
where the tunnel opens through the western 
wall. The orifice is only three or four yards 
below the water’s edge. This knowledge is, 
however, of little use to me. 

August 7th.—It is now twelve days since 
Count d’Artigas, Serké, and Spade went to 
sea. There is still no indication that the 
return of the schooner is near at hand. Yet 
I have noticed that the tug holds itself ready 
to set out—as a steamer gets up steam— 
and its coils are always kept in tension by 
Gibson. Although the Hbba fearlessly 
makes the ports of the United States in open 
day, it is probable she will choose the night 
in preference for entering the. Backcup 
Channel. Therefore, I think Ker Karraje 
and his companions will return at night. 

August 10th.—Last night, at about eight 


rey, 
put 
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o'clock, as I had foreseen, the tug sank and 
crossed the tunnel in time to tow the Ebba 
through the passage, and it brought back the 
passenyers and crew. 

Coming out this morning I caught sight 
of Roch and Serké conversing as they went 
down to the lagoon. What the subject of 
conversation was I can guess. I took up 
my position about twenty paces away; this 
enabled me to study my ex-patient. 

His eyes were shining, his face was bright, 
his features were transformed as the en- 
gineer answered his questions. Presently 
he hurried to-the jetty in order to reach 
the tug. 

Serké followéd him, dnd they both stopped 
on the brink. 

The crew, who were busy in unloading 
the cargo, had just placed ten fair-sized 
cases on the rocks, 

The covers of these cases bore a special 
brand im red letters. Roch examined these 
with the minutest attention. 

Serkd then gave orders for the cases to be 
carried over to the storehouse on the left 
bank. The transport was immediately 
effected by a boat. 

I believe these chests to contain the sub- 
stances which produce, on being mixed, both 
the explosive and the deflagrator. As for 
the shells, they doubtless have been ordered 
at some works in America. When they are 
finished, the schooner will go and fetch 
them. 

So, for once, the Htba has not returned 
with stolen goods; this time she is not 
guilty of fresh acts of piracy. But Ker 
Karraje is going to be armed with terrible 
power for the offensive and defensive at 
sea! 

If the inventor is to be believed, his Ful- 
gurator is capable of destroying the terres- 
trial spheroid by one explosion. Who 
knows whether he may not attempt it some 
day? 

: (To be continued.) 
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r my father’s old house, situated near the 
lower end of Water Street in Liverpool, 
a little way from where once stood the ancient 
market cross, on the site of one which, it is 
said, Saint Patrick erected when on his way 
to Ireland —in that old house my grandfather 
told my brothers and myself this story of what 
happened when he was a cabin-boy on boarda 
small trading vessel named the Lively Sally. 
‘There were no steam vessels in those days, 
and every kind of ship went to sea carrying 
big guns, for it was war time, and privateers 
swarmed in all. parts of the ocean. The 
Lively Sally had a clever master, who was 
also its owner, and a crew of thirteen stout- 
hearted, resolute seamen, active, strong, well- 
trained fellows, who loved danger. with all 
its wild excitements, and feared no_ foe. 
“Rough and coarse as they were,” said my 
grandfather, “they were not a bad-hear ted 
lot, and I had little, perhaps, to complain of. 
But they did not understand that one lad 
was not as full of healthy vigour and mus- 
cular strength as another might be, and were 
only too ready to punish for defects over 
which I had not the slightest control. I 
felt the injustice of this bitterly, although I 
dared not resent it, and contrived to endure 
patiently what I couldn’t cure.” 

Then, as now, but on a smaller scale, the 
Liverpool merchants traded to all parts of 
the world, except the East Indies and China, 
and, as they do not now, derived a large part 
of their wealth from the slave trade, of which 
I have heard both my father and my grand- 
father tell strange heart-touching stories. 
The Lively Sally was bound for Jamaica 
when my grandfather shipped in her under 
the command of John Smith, a tall, fine- 
looking man, with a good-humonred smile and 
a keen, quick eye, full of open-hearted frank- 
ness, like a boy’s. Everyman on board loved 
and respected him. His brig was built for 
fast sailing, and had four big guns and a 
formidable outside show of painted ports, and 
some wooden guns conspicuously situated, all 
of which, at a little distance, looked very real. 
These guns were called Quakers, because they 
wouldn’t fight. 5 

Iwill tell the story from this point as I last 
pear it from the lips of my dear old grand- 
er. 
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“After an uneventful voyage, @ poor, weak 
breeze drifted us lazily out of Port Royal 
harbour one sultry summer morning, when 
we commenced the return voyage after duly 
discharging our cargo and reloading with 
sugar and rum. When we reached Jamaica, 
the yellow fever had appeared, and before we 
set sail it was raging fiercely. Two of the 
most sturdy and healthy of our men, Jack 
Wilson and Tom Williams, were attacked by 
it, and died four days before we set sail, 
and two were complaining of illness on the 
day following. Our captain was nervously 
anxious and watchful. He had not the heart 
to leave the sick men ashore to meet certain 
death, as their mates had done, and imagined 
that the best thing he could do was to put 
out to sea. But alas! he oarried the conta- 
gion with him, and the Lirely Sally was even 
then a plague ship. We were scarcely out of 
sight of land when my special friend, Bill 
Jackson, died, and his body was committed 
to the deep. We were then in a dead calm ; 
not a breath of air was stirring: the sun 
literally scorched us, and the melted pitch 
ran down from the rigging, and bubbled up 


between the planks. You might have broiled ~ 


a steak on the anchor fluke. 

““A breeze rising, we soon reached Cuba, to 
which we sailed 80 close that we could see 
the trees and shrubs upon its shore. Then 
we pursued a north-easterly course to clear 
the Bahamas and reach the open sea. And 
soon after, we were again becalmed, the sea 
being so devoid of life and motion that it 
looked like a mill pond. In like way, there 
was not even the ghost of a cloud in the deep 
blue sky. With sails that hung slackened 
from the yards, the vessel seemed to be 
plunged into dreamless slumber. 

“ And, worse still, the fever continued to 
spread, and soon there were but five men left 
for the daily work. There was no doctor on 
board, and although the captain knew some- 
thing of the remedies usually adopted, and 
was aided by a well-furnished medicine 
chest, the fever was too strong to be fought 
against: and within four more days three 
others of the five remaining were down, and 
the captain was left with two men and a 


ys 
“I shall never forget the death of poor 


young Tom Sharp. His yellow face, and 
the sweat that oozed from every pore, his 
tearful, wild, despairing eyes, and the cries 
of agony wrung from him by the horrible 
convulsions, left an impression on my mind 
that will never be forgotten nor destroyed. 

“Every day seemed a year, so much of 
agony and suffering and torturing thoughts 
of the loved ones at home, who would never 
know how or where we perished, was crowded 
into every slowly passing hour. Ah! my 
dear Jads, I pray God you may never know 
what I knew then, and I thank Him with 
all my glowing heart for the changes in the 
science of navigation and the advance in 
medical science which have made such 
horrible scenes as I then witnessed so much 
more rare than they were in the days when 
I was a boy at sea. 

“In this lonely state, when the sky was 80 
hike the sea and the sea so like the sky that 
we seemed to be sustained in air, we re- 
mained, and every day brought death. 
Young Sam Hardy rushed up from below 
one evening, when the miserable: captain, 
with his glass in his hand, was slowly pacing 
the deck, and, in a fit of delirium, sprang 
overboard, to be instantly devoured by ‘the 
ravenous sharks that had gathered round 
us, as if aware of the feast the fever was 
making for them. 

“TI now began to grow conquered and 
weak, and I could see by our good captain's 
mournful glances that he thought I should 
not be with him long. I was unable to sleep, 
and used to look up at the brilliant stars 
and down alofg the dark, glassy sea that 
mirrored their glory, praying to the God that 
made them to come to our aid or send some 
passing ship to rescue us, or at least to be 
near us at the last. One solemn evening 
after sundown, the captain said, as if to him- 
self, but in my hearing: ‘A severe lesson 
and hard to learn this, boy. I’ve thought 
more o’ God-amighty this week than I ever 
did afore in all my life.’ 

-“ And soon after he said to me, with tears 
in his eyes, and with a tenderness very un- 
usual with him: ‘Harry, mate, we-two aye 
here alone on the wide, wide sea. with never 
a soul within hail. But God is beside us. 
You have been a smart lad—be a good un. 


The lesson we are learning is cruelly hard to 
understand, boy ; but a lesson it be, lad, and 
we should be the better for’t. We forget 
God in our prosperity ; we think all the good 
things are of our making, and all the actions 
of our lives are of our own controlling. 
Bosh! If this were so, we should have no 
Yellar Jack aboard our ships, no storms, no 
nothink, but 8 godless, selfish, heartless lot, 
laughing to scorn our Father in Heaven. 
Harry, boy, let us pray!’ 

«It was the first and only time on which 
Tever heard our captain preach a sermon, 
and a month before the very ideu would have 
provoked laughter; but then, somehow it 
went right down into the very depths of my 
heart, to be the foundation of many good 
influences for which my after-life was the 
better, and the world no worse—an’ that’s 
something, isn’t it, boys ? 

“ And so, lads, there ind then the captain 
an’ I knelt down, just there where we were, 
in the midst of that dark, silent sea, and the 
watch-fire stars above it. We were both for 
a time unable to speak. At last we began to 
pray to the Eternal Father of all men in the 
only prayer we knew—the simplest, the 
shortest, and the best; and I rose with a 
vague, dreamy sense of relief, with a sweet 
sensation beyond my poor language to de- 
scribe. It was as if one of God’s dear angels 
had given me a kiss that thrilled through 
every fibre of my being; or maybe a kiss 
from the spirit lips of my own dear mother. 

“When the last of the crew died, just 
before sundown, and as the others did, under 
a wet sail on the deck, the captain and my- 
self at once sewed him up in his hammock, 
with a cannon-ball at his feet, and with a 
prayer on our lips and tears in our eyes, 
cast out his body, for we dare not keep it 
long. I shall never forget the dull splash as 
it sank, and, leaning over the taffrail, my 
morbid fancy seemed once more to hear the 
dead sailor's voice—a cheery, pleasant voice, 
so familiar to my ear—erying: ‘ Good-bye, 
Harry, good-bye, lad! We shall, it may be, 
meet in another life. Good-bye!’ 

“ And the captain, who stood close by me, 
spoke almost as if he too had heard the old 
man’s voice, for he said in a low tone: 

«* Where he is we soon shall be.’ 

« But this was not to be—it was not God's 
decree. We two worked with a will to purify 
the ship; everything the dead men had 
touched went overboard. We kept watch 
day and night for the coming of a blessed 
breeze, getting snatches of sleep alternately. 
We talked together as men do, rather than 
as a boy does, of home, of friends and rela- 
tives, of our past lives, and so on. The fifth 
night came, and our hearts leaped with joy 
to see clouds arising between sea and sky, 
sailing upward from the horizon, obscuring 
the stars. And then it was oh! for the 
tramp of the feet that were lifeless and 
motionless in the ocean depths. Oh! for 
the strong, hard hands and muscular limbs 
of comrades dead and gone from us for 
ever. 

We laughed aloud, even with a prayer in 
our hearts, when—when—thank God !— thank 
God !— the ship began to move! You, my 
dear lads, can never understand the wild, 
joyous, sudden outburst of feeling that 
thrilled through every nerve and quickened 
the blood in every vein we had, as the soft, 
faint ripple sounded from the bow and grew 

louder and stronger, until the fluttering sails 
began to swell and the ship to move, now 
slow, now more and more quickly, until, at 
last, hurrah! hurrah! we were progressing 
at the rae of not less than five knots an 
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hour! The captain steered, keeping her as 
near as possible in the track of vessels bound 
for Europe, and on and away sailed the 
Lively Sally.” 


And thus ends this old sea story as told by 
my grandfather on that occasion. 
How they were overtaken by one of the 
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enemy’s warships, and what became of them 
in consequence, is another fireside story which 
my grandfather sometimes told us boys, and 
my fellows of the “B.O.P.” may, with athe 


In a Gt of delirium he sprang overboard." 


Editor's permission, be willing to hear me 

tell that on some future occasion when we are 

once more assembled in these pleasant pages. 
A. H. Wath. 
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oxs who live at home in peace and quiet 
here in Old England have little idea of 
what a terribly rough place, or series of 
places, the diggings were in the time when 
Jem and I were on them ; robbery and even 
murder were of not unfrequent occurrence, 
while as for horse, cattle, and sheep stealing, 
they were so common that I am afraid the 
people did not think much aboutit, unless they 
happened to be the sufferers, and then they 
were loud in their complaints, of course ; but 
of all the diggings, I suppose the one on 
which my partner and I first worked together 
was the worst, and yet before we left it, after 
8 sojourn of a little over two years, there was 
a great improvement visible, and that was 
due not so much to the activity of the 
police as to the quiet work done among the 
rough band of fellows who infested, as much 
as inhabited, the place, by Parson Hall. 

He had had a chequered career, we were 
given to understand, and had gone through 
a lot of trouble as well as been the subject of 
much misconception, but he was a brave little 
man, and, which is better, a good one, and 
worked his way on, through good report and 
evil report, without caring very much what 
was said or thought of him, which was per- 
haps a mistake, for few of us can afford 
to live a life of independence of our fellow- 
creatures ; but the Parson did not trust in 
himself or his own goodness or tact, or even in 
the unconscious influence that he exercised 
over everyone with whom he was brought in 
contact, but in his Divine Master, and that 
was the reason of the success that so remark- 
ably attended his efforts to civilise a com- 
munity that was more savage and dangerous 
than as many Indians or Kanakas, or any 
other barbarous race. 

Parson Hall had originally, when quite a 
young man and only just ordained, gone out 
as chaplain to a convict ship bound for 
Botany Bay, and a dreadful time he had on 
board the vessel, for there was a fire first of 
all, thought to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary, then a succession of storms in 
which the ship lost two of her masts and 
three out of the four boats she carried, and, 
worst loss of all, a number of water-casks 
that were lashed on the intermediate deck, 
8o that the convicts and crew had to be put 
on short allowance until the vessel reached 
the Cape, where they took in a fresh supply. 

And this allowancing of water it was that 
led up to the mutiny. Parson Hall, or the 
Chaplain, as he was then called, was yery 
popular “ between decks ” where the convicts 
were kept, with armed sentries guarding the 
hatchways, and only allowed up in batches 
of a dozen at a time to exercise on the for- 
ward deck; and dreadful as were the sur- 
roundings, horrible to every sense, the clergy- 
man spent most of histime with the unhappy 
men and women, for there were women on 
board too, talking to them, trying to teach 
them, or praying with them, when they would 
let him, but never preaching; and it was 
while attending to some sick people—for there 
was no surgeon on board, or at least there 
had been one, but he had run away at Ply- 
mouth, and the Captain had proceeded on 
his journey without engaging another—it 
was while attending to these sick folk that 
Parson Hail became aware of the plot that 
had been concocted by some of the despera- 
does between-decks. They had arranged to 
storm the deck when the sentries had been 
disarmed by the exercise squad, and had no 
doubt they would soon be able to get the 
better of the captain and officers, notwith-,, 
standing the fact that the latter were well 
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armed, for the steward and the fourth mate 
were in league with them, and the latter, 
after the ship had been seized, was to be 
captain, and steer the vessel to some islands 
with the position of which he was acquainted, 
where they were to take up their quarters, 
and whence they were to sally out as pirates 
or freebooters, in order to plunder passing 
defenceless vessels; for the mate knew, or 
said he knew, that there were cannon and a 
quantity of ammunition in the island, and in 
time he hoped to be able to get hold of a 
vessel more suitable for his purpose than the 
hulk in which they were sailing, and which, 
then, had been six months at sea, and was 
likely to continue there for as many more 
before they reached their destination. 

The Chaplain, it had been arranged, was 
to share the fate of the captain and officers, 
the sentries, and such members of the crew 
as refused to join the mutineers, or who 
sided with the authorities; and although 
many pleaded for his life, the ringleaders of 
the conspiracy decided to commence 
operations by shooting him through the 
head, and those who were in favour of 
sparing him were outvoted. 

I have said there were women on board, 
and among them was a girl, not more than 
seventeen or eighteen, who had been 
sentenced to transportation for the offence of 
stealing some bread when she was starving. 
Her parents were respectable people of the 
artisan class, but they both died within a 
few days of each other from fever, and 
Jenny, for that was the girl’s name, was 
left quite alone in the world, for her father 
and mother had come from Scotland to 
London, where the girl was born, and where 
her parents had no acquaintance, so that 
she gradually drifted from comparative com- 
fort into absolute want, and taking a loaf one 
day from a baker’s shop after fasting for 
thirty-six hours, she was pursued, caught, 
tried, and finally sentenced to sixteen years’ 
transportation. That was in the “bad old 
times.” 

Deeply sensible of the degradation of her 
position and surroundings, poor Jenny be- 
came dangerously ill, and, but for the care 
and attention she received at the hands of 
the Chaplain, and the kindness of one of the 
other female convicts who was not quite as 
hardened as the rest of her companions, the 
girl would certainly have died; but treated 
by the Chaplain and nursed by the other 
woman, she gradually got better, and it was 
through her and her nurse that Parson Hall 
was made acquainted with what was going 
on. Instead of rushing off at once and in- 
forming the captain of what he had learned, 
the Chaplain laughed at the story, and made 
light of it to the two women, for he some- 
what mistrusted the nurse, if he felt assured 
that poor Jenny would lay down her life for 
him, and the sequel showed that he was 
right. 

However, he went about with his eyes and 
ears open, and soon became convinced that 
what had been told him was correct, but he 
waited, and discharged his various duties as 
usual, though fhe nurse took him aside one 
day and asked him to pay no attention to 
what Jenny had said, for it was all non- 
sense. Did he think, the woman asked, that 
“ the boys” would be able to do such a thing, 
and, if they were, that they would be so 
foolish and so ungrateful to himself? In- 
stead of giving her a direct answer, the 
Chaplain replied that Jenny had been very 
light-headed, which was quite correct, and 
that he knew exactly how much attention to 


pay to what she said, and the woman ap- 
peared satistied, and talked about something 
else; but the Chaplain was on his guard, and 
soon decided that the time had come to act, 
so he asked for a private chat with the 
captain fora few minutes about a patient 
of his, and began by requesting that Jenny 
might be allowed to come up and sit on the 
quarter-deck, in order to recruit her health, 
which was almost completely shattered, and 
the captain gave the requisite permission. 

Then the Chaplain informed his superior 
officer of what was going on, and, calling in 
the first and second officers to the consulta- 
tion, they decided on a plan of action, of 
which the first step was at once to put the 
fourth mate and the steward into irons: the 
two ruffians were so astonished that they 
offered no resistance, and were thus quickly 
and quietly secured: then the guard over the 
hatchways was strengthened, and the officers 
of the ship armed themselves with extra 
weapons, and stood ready to meet any emer- 
gency. 

At the usual time the exercise squad came 
on deck, and every man of them was instantly 
handcuffed and secured to the taffrail, where 
they were well out of mischief. Scarcely 
was this done when the conspirators 
made their rush, but the hatches were 
closed on them, and battened down so that 
they too were frustrated in their wicked at- 
tempt, and the mutiny was nipped in the 
bud. Still, the situation was a most serious 
one, for there were about forty loyal men on 
deck, a few who were doubtful, and almost 
two hundred raging demons down below. 
Although the latter could not get up, they 
could make themselves heard, and shouted 
that they would scuttle the ship, or set her 
on fire, and no doubt they would have tried 
to do so, but that they lacked the means. 
They shouted to their associates and accom- 
plices on deck, and when these began to reply 
to them, the captain covered them with his 
pistols, of which he held one in each hand, 
and vowed that he would put a bullet through 
the head of the first man who uttered a word, 
and then, reflecting that he could not stand 
thus for an indefinite period, he had all the 
ruffians gagged. 

The wretches down belew could neither 
get at food nor water, and as ihey were soon 
half smothered for want-of air, they speedily 
capitulated, and on their promising to give 
up the ringleaders the hatches were opened, 
and five of the worst were pushed up on deck 
with their hands tied behind their backs, and 
were heavily ironed and placed in the guard 
house with the fourth mate and steward. 
The exercise squad were then released, and 
matters soon resumed their ordinary atate. 
The Chaplain went about his duties among 
the convicts as usual, but was met by scowls 
and sullen looks from most of them, for they 
knew, or seemed to feel, that it was owing to 
him that their plans had come to nothing; 
but he took no notice, or rather he doubled 
his attentions, and the earnestness of his 
ministrations was not without effect on many 
of the convicts, especially on the woman who 
had nursed Jenny. 

In those days captains who were going om 
long voyages often took their wives with them, 
and in this case the commander of the con- 
vict ship had his wife on board, and Jenny 
was promoted to wait upon her, nor did she 
mix with any of the convicts again during 
the remainder of the voyage, which was un- 
eventful. 

On arrival at Botany Bay, the Chaplain 
decided to remain at the settlement, where 


clergymen were then very few in number, and 
to cast in his lot with the people who had bene- 
fited by his ministrations to them on the long 
and memorable voyage of the vessel from the 
mother country, and the Astrolabe, us the 
ship was named, returned to England without 

im. 

Convicts then used to be assigned to the 
free settlers as servants, and Jenny, poor girl, 
who was deeply grateful to Mr. Hall for his 
kindness io her during her illness, and after- 
wards in rescuing her from the companion- 
ship of the convicts, begged him most 
earnestly to apply for her, but he would not, 
though he secured her a wood place with 
some respectable tradespeople in the town, 
and for some time she saw but little of the 
Chaplain, though he was scarcely ever out of 
her thoughts. 

When about two years had passed in a 
somewhat uneventful fashion, Mr. Hall was 
laid low with an attack of what was then 
called colonial fever, which the girl Jenny no 
sooner heard of than she pleaded so hard to 
be allowed to nurse him, that her employers, 
or masters rather, consented, and there is 
little doubt that it was mainly owing to her 
assiduous watching and nursing that the 
Parson’s life was saved. 

When he would have thanked and re- 
warded her for all she had done for him 
during his long and trying illness, Jenny 
replied, simply, that he had saved her life, 
and that she had done no more than her 
duty in nursing him, nor would she accept 
anything from him, or even listen to the 
thanks. he felt were nothing but her due, 
and after a few more days the girl returned 
to her situation. 

The people to whom. Jenny had been 
assigned were very good to her, and after a 
time the girl almost forgot her position, 
which was, practically. that of a white slave, 
and every Sunday she attended the little 
wooden building where Parson Hall per- 
formed the services of the church, but very 
rarely she had the opportunity of exchanging 
a word with him, though she often lingered 
behind for a few minutes after the rest of 
the congregation had gone, but without 
having her wish gratified, for Mr. Hall, she 
thought, avoided her, and as soon as she 
had realised that such was the case, she 
renounced all further attempt to speak to him. 

So exemplary was the girl’s conduct 
during the first five years of her exile, that 
she was granted a ticket-of-leave, with per- 
mission to go where she pleased within the 
limits of the settlement ; and when five years 
more had passed, and Jenny was between 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight years of age, 
she was: granted a full pardon, and soon 
afterwards, chancing to meet Parson Hall in 
the town one day, they had a long talk 
together, the upshot of which was that they 
were shortly afterwards married. 

At that time the convict’s position was 
such that even after he had served his full 
time he was looked upon as a kind of outcast 
or pariah, and debarred from friendly inter- 
2ourse with his fellow colonists; and if one 
of the latter formed an alliance with a person 
who had been transported, he or she at 
once lost caste, and might as well take 
aimself or herself off. 

Parson Hall had been much beloved by 
‘ree and bond, but the step he had thought 
yroper to take was fatal to his hopes of 
‘uture usefulness in New South Wales, and 
t is possible that had he thought the matter 
sut he might not have acted as he did, 
hough he admitted long afterwards that he 
ever regretted for a moment what he had 
lone. However, he soon found that he 
ould no longer remain in Sydney, and after 
, great deal of thinking and debating with 
1imeelf, he decided to apply for a sheep-run 
n the new country to the south which was 
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then being opened up, for he had little money, 
and did not desire to commence in an am- 
bitious or pretentious way. 

Once settled down as a squatter, or sheep 
farmer, at his station, he passed a number of 
uneventful but happy years in educating and 
bringing up a large family, as well as 
in ministering to the spiritual and bodily 
wants of the hands he employed, many of 
whom had good reason afterwards to bless 
the day that had brought them to Parson 
Hall’s station. 

Then came the gold discoveries, and on 
an outlying portion of the parson's run gold 
was found in large quantities, so that in a 
few months a populous town sprang up 
where sheep and kangaroo had until then 
been the sole occupants of the ground. Money 
fairly overflowed in every direction, and some 
of it, a good deal of it in fact, found its way 
into Mr. Hall’s pockets, whether he would or 
no. He did not covet the good fortune 
that suddenly sprang upon him, but he did 
not despise it either, or wantonly throw 
away his opportunity, for he had a numerous 
family, and it was his first duty to provide 
for them to the best of his ability; but with 
Parson Hall charity did not begin at home, 
or, much less, end there. 

Terribly shocked by the scenes he could 
not avoid witnessing around him, he never- 
theless determined to stick to his post and do 
what he could to stem the tide of wickedness 
that had set in on his once peaceful run, and 
in this he was ably seconded by his wife and 
family. First of all he went about, talked 
quietly to everyone who would allow or who 
would understand him, for many of the 
diggers were foreigners, seamen mostly, and 
rough among the roughs; and his influence 
was not without effect wherever he succeeded 
in obtaining a hearing. 

Then the Parson built a church, actually 
built it with his own hands, for the most 
part of slabs—that is, thick boards split out 
of the trunks of trees cut into appropriate 
lengths with a cross-cut saw—nand there he 
held simple services not only on Sundays, 
but at frequent intervals during the 
week; and so bright and cheerful were 
these that the rough men who came, at first 
out of curiosity, generally went again of their 
own free will and from interest, so that 
much good was done, and in time so large 
had grown the congregation that there was 
not sufficient room for them in the building, 
so a subscription was set on foot, and a 
handsome new wooden church capable of 
seating four hundred persons was built 
without costing Mr. Hall a penny beyond a 
subscription which he insisted on giving as 
well as others, but not out of proportion to 
what the members of his flock were able to 
afford; and it was a grand day on the creek 
when the bishop came down from Melbourne 
to consecrate it. 

After that, things improved immensely, 
from a moral point of view, among the com- 
munity, and instead of spending the Sunday 
in drinking and gambling, the great majority 
of the diggers went to church morning and 
evening, and many of them attended a Bible 
class in the middle of the day, and there 
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were various interesting meetings o: an 
evening too, after work was done, so that ibe 
public-house keepers and the sly-grog sellers 
began to complain, and tried to get up 
counter-attractions, in the shape of races 
and theatrical performances, which certainly 
did yp good, but could not wholly counter- 
act Mr. Hall’s work ; but the Parson was not 
without his trials. 

For instance, a store-keeper, as he called 
himself, but really a sly-grog seller—that is, 
an unlicensed vendor of spirits and beer, 
each of the worst of its kind—spread a report 
that the Parson and his wife, who was very 
much respected by the diggers, were “old 
lags” - that is, convicts; and for a time Mr. 
Hall was at a loss to understand the reason 
of the change he could not but notice in the 
manner of some of his former adherents 
towards him; but he soon found out, and, as 
his custom was, literally as well as figura- 
tively, he took the bull by the horns, called 
a public meeting, and stated his case fully 
and freely before them, his wife standing by 
him as he spoke. 

When he had come to an end of what he 
had to say, the worthy couple were treated 
to such a hearty and unanimous British 
cheer as plainly showed in what direction 
the current of popular opinion had set, and 
if the originator of the partly true and 
partly false report had not quietly sneaked out 
while the shouting was going on, and made 
good his escape, thete is no doubt he would 
have fared badly at the hands of the diggers, 
who wanted to wreck his store afterwards, 
and were with difficulty deterred from their 
purpose by the earnest entreaties of Parson 
and Mrs. Hall. 

Soon after that Jem and I left the creek, 
and it was only now and then that we heard 
any news from it. but Parson Hall lived toa 
great age, over ninety, only surviving his wife 
a few months—I forget exactly how many, 
but less than a year; and some of their sons 
have made names and positions for them- 
selves in the colony, while the two daughters 
married well. 

They are all elderly people now, and of 
course I have not given the good man’s real 
name; but his long and honourable career, 
and the esteem in which the various members 
of his family are held, prove, if proof 
were needed, that the memory of the just 
is blessed. 

There were some extraordinary finds of 
gold on Parson Hall’s run, or the —— 
Diggings, as they were called, one of the 
nuggets turning the scale at something over 
one hundredweight, which caused an immense 
rush to the field and led to further impor- 
tant discoveries in the neighbourhood, so 
that there was a great demand for the 
parson’s sheep and bullocks, and that was 
why his fortune was made in spite of 
himself, for he took no part in the actual 
digging for gold—his business was to catch 
men, which he did most successfully, and 
remained to the last the same modest, quiet 
gentleman that he had always been, whose 
truest pleasure was to do good to his fellow 
creatures, and follow as closely as he could 
in the footsteps of his Master. 
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HOW TO DRESS 


A TROUT-FLY. 


By tHe Rev. Jonnson BARKER, B.A. 


PART It. 


fl Dhasttared can be bought, and if you are 

living in a town there is nothing else for 
it but to buy them. The feathers required for 
the most part are obtained from the neck of 
the bird, or from the base of the wing. These 


small feathers, from whichever part obtained, 
are called hackles, and except in making 
winged flies are the only feathers used. The 
range in choice of feathers is limitless. All 
the ordinary flies, however, that you are likely 
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to use much can be procured from the starling, 
woodcock, and snipe. By way of a start, a 
pair of wings of each bird may be purchased 
at the tackle-shop, and the three pairs to- 
gether will cost about 1s. The large pinion 
feathers are useful for the wings of the flies, 
but as in this article we are treating only of 
hackle-tlies, we may pass by these without 
further remark. 

Other materials, such as mohair, seal’s fur, 
hare’s ear, fox skin, floss silk, tinsel, etc., are 
used in fly-building, but for the purpose of 
making a simple hackle they are not required. 
In any case, if once the making of the hackle 
is mastered, the use of all the great variety of 
materials employed in fly-dressing will come 
as a matter of course, and present no great 
difficulties. 

Only two other things now remain—viz. 
cobbler’s wax, which can be begged of your 
bootmaker, enough to last a lifetime; and 
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varnish, that for 2 few pence you can make 
at home. The varnish is nothing more nor 
less than shellac dissolved in spirits of wine. 
In making it don’t be afraid to put in too 
much shellac. This varnish dries almost as 
soon as it is applied; remember, however, 
that this quick drying necessitates your 
keeping the bottle containing it well corked. 
As to cork, if you can get a caoutchouc 
stopper for your bottle you won’t regret it. 
The most convenient way of keeping the 
cobbler’s wax is to place a small piece in a 
fold of leather. This prevents it from sticking 
to your fingers when in use, and to your 
various materials when not in use. 

Having discussed the materials and ap- 
pliances, the first lesson to learn is how to 
arm a hook—which means how to fasten a 
hook on toa strand of gut. The principal 
thing to know is the knots. These are two 
in number, known as the half-hitch, and the 
double half-hitch. 

The half-hitch is formed by passing the end 
of the tying silk through the last loop and 
pulling tight; the double half-hitch is formed 
by making a half-hitch, and before pulling 
tight passing the silk round once more, and 
then putting the end through the new loop 
thus formed and the loop of the half-hitch, 
and after that pulling tight. The figures 11. 
and mm. show these knots before they are 
tightened. The double half-hitch is some- 


times made by simply passing the end of the 
silk through the last two loops of the lapping 
and pulling tight. It makes very little dif- 
ference which method is adopted. 

In lapping, remember always to wind the 
silk from you—i.e. you pass it from under the 
shank of the hook and over it. The direction 
of the arrow in fig. v. shows mymeaning. It 
is here that I made another of my mistakes— 
I began by lapping in the wrong direction. 

Now as to the actual arming. First roll 
the length of gut you are going to use into a 
small coil round one of your fingers and leave 
one end out. Bite this end slightly with 
your teeth to flatten it a trifle. This isa 
safeguard against slipping. Now take your 
hook, holding the bend between the finger and 
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thumb of the left hand. Fig. 1v., where the 
thumb is shown as transparent, indicates how 
the hook must be held. 


Take the silk, which you will have already 
waxed, and wind it two or three times round 
the shank of the hook from the bend up to 
the shank end as indicated in fig. v. This 
preliminary wrapping is another safeguard 
ngainst slipping. Lay the flattened end of 
the gut under the shank, keeping it in position 
with the finger and thumb of the left hand. 
Then begin lapping from the head or top of 
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the shank down to the bend from where you 
started. Before getting down to the bend, cut 
off the end of silk that you are not using to 
wrap with, so as not to let it appear when the 
wrapping is complete. Then when the wrap- 
ping has gone far enough, make a half-hitch 
and finish with a couple of double half-hitches 
immediately following. Now cut off the spare 
end of silk close to the knot and varnish the 
whole of the lapping, and your work is done. 

In wrapping, 2 very common and fatal 
mistake is to pull on the silk too hard and 
so cause it to break. Pull hard enough to 
keep a gentle and steady strain on it, and be 
careful to wrap evenly so that the laps are 
quite close together. It is this even and 
regular wrapping that binds the hook and 

rut. 


Having learnt this lesson the next step is 
the hackle fly. The feather best to begin 
with is the starling. For some reason or 
anoth er the starling feather is the easiest of 
all to manipulate. The fibres must not 
exceed the length of the shank of the hook 
you are going to tic. The butt end of the 
feather must be stripped as shown in fig. v1. 
Then the lower portion of the fibres must be 
stroked downward as in (b) of the same 
figure. The figure represents a feather @ 
trifle smaller than would be wanted for a 
No. 1 hook. 

Prepare the gut as before, and begin as 
though you were simply going to arm the hook. 
Only after making two or three turns at the 
head make a half-hitch. This forms the 
head of the fly. Next take your feather, lay 
the butt on the top of the hook and tie it on 
with two or three laps and fasten it there 
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with another half-hitch. This stage is 
shown in fig. vi. Cut off the butt of the 
feather close to the knot. 

Now hold back your tying silk with the 
left finger and thumb, and with the tweezers 
catch the tip of the feather and wind it 
round both gut and hook close up under the 
head. The fibres must be moistened to do 
this at each turn. If you let the tweezers 
hang down, their weight will keep the feather 
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in place and leave your right hand free to do 
the moistening, which I do (please don't be 
shocked) by licking the finger and thumb of 
the right hand and then stroking the fibres 
up the gut to get them out of the way. 
When enough of the feather is wound on— 
three turns will suffice as a rule—let the 
tweezers hang down to keep the feather 
in position while you fasten it in with « 
couple of turns of the silk and another 
half-hitch. Fig. vmtrepresents the proces: at 
this stage. Then the tip of the feather is 
cut off close to the knot and the silk wrap. 
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ping is continued as in arming, and tied at 
the bend. Fig. 1x represents this. 
Probably by this time the silk is so dirty 
as to be indistinguishable from black, and. 
moreover, the body is somewhat attenuated. 
Take a clean piece of silk of the required 
colour, and beginning from the bend, wrap 
all over the silk already put on right up to 
the shoulder of the fly, and there finish with 
a half-hitch and couple of double half 
hitches, cutting off the end of the silk a: 


Clean end 


ores | 


war 


before close to the knot. Instead of usinz 
a fresh piece of silk I usually utilise the end 
of silk held down between the finger and 
thumb in the preliminary wrapping up the 
bare hook, and for this purpose leave out 4 
tolerably long end, and am careful not to war 
this end. This I have marked as “clean 
end” in the figure. 

The fibres of the feather—i.e. the hackle— 
can now be stroked down and picked out to 
dry after the moistening. Although whe 
tied in this way there is no need for varnish 
at the head, yet I add a drop of the vamish 
to give it a finish and to make the hesi 
extra secure. The real use of the varnish 
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comes in in the simple arming of a hook and 
in tying winged flies. 

The process of tying winged flies differs 
very little from the tying of hackles, bu 
this must be left for another article. 1 
all probability those who master these initis! 
lessons will be able, without further instrat- 
tion, to find out how to tie on wings. Or 
last word of advice: don’t be dismayed if th: 
first attempts are rather clumsy. They” 
almost bound to be so. But a very litte 
practice will enable anyone to make 4! 
that will catch fish anywhere. It is 
reality an exceedingly easy affair. It « 
hardly necessary to add that the hands mu‘ 
be clean, for it is obvious that dirty hand: 
will ruin the colour of ypur silks at once. 
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THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of The Electric Dancing Doll," The Electric Railway,” ete. ete. 


‘ais being done, if you put the knobs of the 
jars in connection with the conductors, 

you will get a much thicker spark, which 
will issue with a loud crack from the big ball 
and enter the little ball. ‘The sparking-rods 


should be placed about an inch apart, and 
thedistance between them gradually increased 
as the machine is turned. In this way you 
will get the full length of spark that the 
machine is capable of giving, under favour- 


Pie. 17.—Tue MACHINR SERN FROM THE BACK. 

B, B, ball: 8 8, sectors; K, arm carrying neutral- 
ising-brush; 1, L, Leyden jars; c, coil of wire; p, 
driving-wheel. 


able conditions. You can take the spark 
from the machine with one jar attached, but 
I do not advise you to do it with both on; the 
result might not be injurious, but it would be 
certainly far from pleasant! Under the 
circumstances of the greatest effect it might 
hurt you a good deal, so be cautious! Avery 
moderate amount of prudence will prevent 
mishaps. The spark given by both jars is 
exceedingly brilliant in the dark, and the 
crash very terrifying to the uninitiated 
beholder! The position of the jars is shown 
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in fig. 17, which represents the machine seen 
from the back. The manner of connecting 
is shown in this picture, and perhaps more 
plainly still in fig. 16, which is a view of the 
machine from the top, thus giving a plan of 
the various parts. I think with the aid of 
these pictures you ought to be able to con- 
struct the machine without much difficulty, 
and in the next part I propose to tell you a 
few of the marvellous things you can do with 
it. I may mention that, for the convenience 
of attaching the different apparatus to be de- 


the surfaces of the two plates inside the 
glass discs which revolve against each other 
when the machine is worked, it is a good 
thing to anoint these liberally with vaseline 
when putting the machine together. The 
bosses on each side of the glass discs should 
be provided with a little hole through the 
wood and brass tube inside, into which oil 
can be dropped, so as to oil the axle without 
taking the machine to pieces. A little on 
tube, or brass tube, can be fixed inside this 
hole in the boss to avoid oiling the wood, 


Fic, 18.—Grousp Pax or COMPLETE WIMSHURST MACHINE, 


B, B, balls on sparking-rods ; 1, handle; A, A, A, 


A, arms carrying neutralising-brushes : M, M, milled-headed 


screws fastening on arms; D,D, driving-wheels; P,1, glass plates; K, K, bosses; 1,1, Leyden jars ; 


«, C, conductors. 


scribed it is as well to terminate the sparking- 
rods with a screw, on to which the balls fit. 
Thus the screw serves to attach other pieces of 
apparatus when the balls have been removed 
or in conjunction with the balls, as the case 
may be. 

The machine must be kept well cleaned, dry, 
and free from dust. If we can also make a 
glass case to keep it in, so much the better ; or 
it may have a special box which should fit 
tightly at the joins, to exclude dust and dirt. 
The machine should also be occasionally 
oiled. As there is a good deal of friction at 


[END OF PART 1.] 


as wood never takes to oil very kindly. 
This, however, is not at afl essential. 

The machine must be dry to ensure the 
best results. At the same time it is the glory 
of this type of electrical machine that it 
requires far less careful drying to get good 
long sparks; and provided that it is not 
actually damp (which will not occur if kept 
in any ordinarily dry room) you will find it 
will be ready to charge itself and give 
you a stream of sparks whenever you care 
to turn the handle, without any special 
preparation beforehand. 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1897 AND 1898. 


Here played eighteen matches, won 

four and lost seven, and thus came out 
ninth on the list. The feature of the season 
was the difficulty of getting a representative 
team together. No less than twenty-four 
different men were tried during the year, and 
only one, Barton, played in every match. 
Tne death of Mr. H. F. Ward was a serious 
loss and neither of the Captains—Wynyard 
and Quinton—were regularly available. 

Kent did worse than Hampshire, winning 
only two matches out of eighteen and losing 
ten. Surrey beat them twice, Yorkshire beat 
them twice, sodid Gloucestershire. Theteam 
was never the same twice running, and there 
were two dozen names in the average list. 
In Mr. S. H. Day. the captain of Malvern, 
who made a century the first time he played 
for the cotinty, the tcam certainly secured 
an acquisition; but with the exception of 
Mr. Magon none of tho rest did anything 
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worth mention. Mr. Mason, who made over 
1,100 runs for his county at an average of 
over 34, is to be captain this year, and has 
got his work cut out for him. It was not so 
much the batting that was wrong as the 
bowling and fielding, although the wicket- 
keeping was distinctly good. Kent has 
started a sort of nursery for cricketers at 
Tonbridge, which it is hoped will do some- 
thing to improve matters by acting as a 
feeder, much in the same way as the Surrey 
second eleven. 

Lancashire became champion county; and 
little as there was to choose between the first 
four or five counties at the top of the list, 
they certainly deserved their position. In 
only one match they lost—that against Essex 
—were they really outplayed, their twodefeats 
by Surrey being so obviously dne to chance 
more than anything else. Since the county 
championship received any sort of general 


recognition, Lancashire has been at the 
head of the season five times, the last 
occasion being as long ago as 1889, which 
perhaps should hardly count, as in that year 
they tied for first place with both Notts and 
Surrey; and a good many people still hold 
that in that year Notts was undoubtedly the 
better team, just as others give Lancashire the 
preference in 1879, when there was another 
dead heat with Notts. This is, however, 
going rather far back in crickct history ; but 
glimpses at the past are not without value, 
and it may interest many to hear that, 
admitting these two variations from the 
official record, Notts has been champion 
nine times, Surrey seven times, Lancashire 
four times, Gloncestershire three times, 
Yorkshire twice, and Middlesex and Derby- 
shire once each. People have of late years 
become so accostomed to look upon the 
championship as of right bolonging to 
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Surrey or Yorkshire that it is as well we 
should remember that it took Surrey seven- 
teen years and Yorkshire twenty-three years 
to get to the top, while it took Lancashire 
only eight. 

The Lancashire team of last year wasa 
strong combination, though little of it 
would remain if the county qualification went 
only by birth; but Lancashire never was 
able to grow its own cricketers : it has always 
held the record for imports. In Hallam 
and Cuttell it has two splendid bowlers, the 
latter being the best right-handed medium- 
pace man of the season; and though Briggs 
and Mold are not what they were, they are 
still in the front rank. In Smith it has a good 
wicket-keeper, and nearly all the team are 
up to the mark in thetield. In Mr. MacLaren 
the county has a batsman of the first rank, and 
Ward, Baker, and Tyldesley form a trio that 
any team would be proud of. One of the 
plcasantest features of last season was the 
numerous appearances of Mr. Hornby, the 
county’s first captain and its best. No other 
man can lead Lancashire as he can. His 
presence on the side is worth a century any 
day, though he has sunk to thirteenth 
a the averages, which he headed for s0 
long. 

Lancashire lost less matches than any 
other county except Essex, and in only two 
of the seven draws did the side have asecond 
innings. If the results had depended on the 
first innings in these drawn matches, there 
would have been five more victories to 
chronicle, and that means much. This year, 
as last, they are to play the full round of 
twenty-six matches, the only other counties 
doing so being Surrey and Yorkshire. 

Leicestershire were without Pougher in ten 
matches, and it made all the difference to 
them. They won only one match, that 
against Derbyshire ; but it is not going too far 
to say that if they had played Derbyshire 
twenty times, they would have been beaten 
at least fifteen. heir form was inferior to 
that of two or three of the second-class 
counties that might be mentioned, and will 
have to be greatly improved this year if they 
are to keep their position. 

Middlesex, like Derbyshire, were much 
better than the results would indicate. Out 
of sixteen matches they lost four and won 
three, and they did not gain a victory until 
the middle of August. The mystery of 
Middlesex is almost as inscrutable as that of 
Surrey used to be. Considering the amount 
of cricket that goes on in the county, it is 
simply ridiculous to consider the sides that 
are put in the field as at all representative. 
No fault can be found with the batting, 
which is almost always lively and stylish, 
nor can much be said against the bowling, 
though the bowlers have a terribly uphill 
task with such indifferent fielding. ‘‘ Does 
a Middlesex man think it beneath his dignity 
to savearun?” This question was asked 
by one of the crowd at one of last year's 
matches. Really Mr. Webbe should make a 
note of it. Middlesex is practically a team 
of amateurs —only four professionals were 
tried during last year, and of them Webb, a 
new bowler of great promise, played in two 
matches only --hence there is the usual difti- 
culty in putting the same eleven in the field 
in match after match ; but Gloucestershire is 
much the same, and when Gloucestershire 
was an entirely amateur team, it was the best 
fielding side in England. There are 
amateurs in London who can field as well as 
bat. Are not some of them discoverable by 
the Middlescx committee? At present it is 
neither more nor less than demoralising to a 
boy’s crickct to take him to sce a Middltsex 
match. 

Nottinghamshire beat Sussex. That is all. 
But the first Sussex match was a wonder. 
Mr. Dixon alone got 268, which was 13 more 
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than the total innings of his opponents ; and, 
what is worthy of remembrance, declared the 
innings closed while he was in, thus giving 
away his own chance of making a record, as 
there was every probability of his doing. As 
it was, his score was nearly double that of 
his previous highest, and the best thing done 
for the county during the year. The bowl- 
ing was weak, the butting stubborn, so that 
Notts could not get their opponents out, and 
their opponents could not get them out, the 
result being that more than half the sixteen 
matches were drawn. 

The county club was never in so good a 
financial position as now, and there are to 
be many extensive improvements at Trent 
Bridge, besides the further development of 
the club and ground scheme to facilitate 
practice and encourage local talent. It is to 
be hoped that one of its earliest endeavours 
will be the tinding of the new fast bowler 
who is so much wanted; and if it were to 
wake up the batting a bit, it would not be 
amiss, as cricket in the Nottingham style is 
becoming almost as quiet and leisurely 
as Nottingham float-fishing. Gunn was in 
great form during the season; his average 
was 49, although he just missed making 
his thousand runs. Mr. Dixon was over 
the thousand with an average of 44. 
Shrewsbury had an average of 38, Mr. A. O. 
Jones one of 29, and Dench one of 28. All 
these five played in the same number of 
matches, Gunn having an innings less than 
the others, so that the averages afford a 
better criterion than usual of relative merit. 
Attewell, who is to have for his benefit this 
year the Surrey match at Trent Bridge, was, 
as usual, the mainstay of the bowling, and 
took more than a third of the wickets. 

Somersetshire beat Surrey, and they did 
it twice; that was the great triumph of their 
season. They also beat Kent at Taunton, 
after being beaten by them at Blackheath ; 
but there their successes stopped. The 
county did not do well; they lost nine 
matches out of sixteen, and only now and 
then played with the brilliancy that dis- 
tinguished them a few years ago. Little 
could be said in praise of the out-cricket. 
One cause of the failure was the difficulty in 
getting the best men together, there being 
only three members of the team who played 
in all matches. The two Palairets, Mr. 
Woods, Mr. V. T. Hill, Mr. Fowler, Mr. W. 
N. Roe, and Captain Hedley all put in an 
appearance, but even Mr. Woods did not play 
in all matches. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


THREE YOUNG HEROES. 


A Boyor FOURTEEN WHO SAVED A Man OF THIRTY.— 
‘The Royal Humane Society has just, through the 
Admiralty, which recommended the case, conterred its 
metlal and certificate upon a boy of 14, uam:d Johu Canty. 
of Greenwich Hospital Naval School, fur an act of bravery 
performed by bim in the sea at Sandgate on Oct. 24, 
when lhe was the instrument of saving a man of 30, 
named Crouch. Both man and boy. it appears, were 
bathing opposite the Convalescent Home, when the 
former, who could not swim, was carried out of his 
depth into deep water, 12 ft. to 14 ft., by the ebb tide. 
Cante, who was swimming a long way out, had his 
attention directed to the drowning mau, whose head 
‘was under water, and, making for the where he 
was drifting with the tide, reached him just before be 
sank, and by dint of much exertion got iin into challow 
water, and eventually lanled him. 


Suppor’ed a Drowning Lad Two Minutes.—Another lad 
training for the Roval Navy, who also gains the 
society's medal, is John Buckley, 14, of H.2f. training 
ship Wellesley, stationed in the Tyne off North Shields, 
ant the act for which he obtains his rewart, as detailed 
bv Capt. saynham, R.N.,commanier of the ship, is to 
the effect that on Dec. 1 another lad of similarage, named 
Linscott, fell everboard into 30 {t. of water, and being 
only a poor swimmer, was soon.carrel by the tide 
towarda the bows of the ship. Buckley did not wait to 
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remove any of his clothing, but at once jumped over- 
board, and though clutched tenaciously by the drowning 
lad, supported him for « couple of minutes, until they 
were both picked up by a boat. Linscott was then 1u- 
conscious, but recovered after the application of Dr. 
Sylvester's method of treatment. 


A Poor Lad who rescued a Girl of Nine.—A still younger 
hero who is rewarded is Fred Walker, 13, of Rural Vsir, 
Rosherville, described by the Rev. T. G. Gilling Lav, 
vicar, who Teporte the ene, as & “very poor lad, wt 
has been out of work through fliness for six moiiths.” 
It was on a recent occasion, wheu Frances Carpes.icr, 
a girl of ¥, tell into the Thawes near the Red Lin, 
Wharf, Rosherville, (hat he exhibited the stuff be is 
made of. He dived atter her, and, twenty yards fru: 
the bank, where the water was fully 12 ft.deep, mavagei 
to get to her. Then, grasping her by the hair, he got 
her on his back and’ made with her to the bank. He 
had to dive twice before he found her. This. it is 
stated, is the third life the little fellow hus saved. It 
was high tide at the tine. 
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A WORKING MODEL PUMF. 
By Joun Ruopss, c.x. 

VERY boy likes to use tools, and to make som 
and the more interesting and instructive tue 
thing is, the more the boy likes it. Here are tie 
directions for making a working model pump, eucs 
Part of which can be seen doing its particular work. 

Buy an ordinary chimuey lamp glass, costing thric 
halfpence (better ones can be bought fur threepence), 
and a foot of glass tabing, having a bore vf a 
quarter of an inch. 

Then get a rat-tail file, a little spirit of turpentine, 
and, with plenty of patience, begin to file the hole fer 
the nozzle of the pump (fig. 1, A). 


Fic. 3, 
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Rob the fle slowly backwards and forwards act: = 
the glass, using the turpentine as a lubricant, reme 
bering the old proverb, “ More haste, less cpeed,” for 
you break or crack the gluss your time and money ar 
wasted. When you have made a small bole, then it: 
sert the thin end of the fi'e, and work it round a: 
round, again using the turpentine, till the glaas tabic: 
will just fit. ‘ 

Next get two corks, one that will ft tightly for th” 
bottom of the barrel, and one that fits loosely t 
work up and down as the piston, inside the barr. 
Bore each of them carefully with a red-hot mei 
skewer. 

‘Have a round piece of stick for the piston rot, 
a narrow groove on cach side of it for about an 
and across the bottom of it, for the wire to St in. >, 

The valves are mae of thin leather, cut round, ¥:'- 
8 little flap, and fixed with one (or two) shor &: 
pins to the top of each cork as in fig. 8. ‘ 

Then bore a holw with a knitting-needle into t:: 
piston cork for the wire, which should be five or st 
inches in lencth ; put eaca end first through tle piso 
cork, a3 at Rand ¢ fig. 2: pull till it touches the 
bottom of tho cork, this will not stop the wrter ; bet 
over at the top, leaving ® space to clear the va're. 2 
the last inch or go of wire will fit in the groove 03 


each side of the stick; and finish off by tightly 
wrapping round it some fine string. Then wrap a 
little knitting-wool round the piston cork. 

With a three-cornered file make a little crack in the 
middle of the tubing, dividing {t into halves, bending 
one part in the gas flame for the nozzle, which should 
be tixed in with a little giant cement, or if you use 
sealing-wax, heat both the g.ass aud the wax, or it will 
not stick. 

Place the piston in the barrel, then fix the lower cork 
in its place, put iu the other piece of tubing, firmly 
fixing it in with sealing-wax, and the machiue is read; 
to work. : 

It will be a help ifa little water is poured down the 
pump first, to make the piston swell, as I daresay 
country boys have often seen the pump “ primed,” as 
it is called, in hot weather. 
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“BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE 
NESTs.” 


Ose of our “ B.O.P." contributors, Mr. R. B. Lodge, 
has lately read at the technical meeting of the Royal 
Photographie Society, a most interesting paper on 
~ Birds and Birds’ Nests.” which was illustrated by 1 
unique series of lantern slides, showing “ birds at home.” 
By mean of a tele-phoie Jens, wadiug-trousers, and an 
unlimited supply of patience, Mr. Lodge has ‘secure 
many photographic records’ of great value to thr: 
ornithologist He would stand in five feet of water for 
as many hours on the chance of photographing i 
spoonbill on its nest! To add to this discomfort, his 
head and camera were hidden under @ green cloth, 
which in turn was covered with reeds! The lecturer 
Sound that umong the meres and polders of Holland are 
many birds almost extinot in the British Isles; but 
Spain was, par excellence, his happy hunting-grouad for 
rare birds. Muay of the migratory birds travel uorth- 
wards from Africa vid the Straits of Gibraltar, Spain, 
France, ete.. and the diversity of climate and country 
in Spain attracts the feathered tribes, so that com- 
paratively few travel of¢ Malta and Italy. A photo- 
graph of a kite's nest showed u niece of newspaper and 
alinen rag. The lave Lord ford, when in S| 1, first 
learnt that Presideut Lincoln had been assassinated by 
reading the news on a scrap of paper which he found 
in a kite's nest. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


I.—Handwriting. 
(Continued from page 480.] 
Age 12, 
Prize—10s, 6d. 


ARTHUR EptvARD BULLOCK, Stourpaine Housc School, 
near Blandford, Dorset. 


CERTIFICATES. 


(AU names are arranged approximately 
in order of merit.) 


Frederick Charles Looder, Stourpaine House School, 
near Blandford, D»:set ; Oliver John Obambers, Nor- 
man Roe, Northfield, near Birmingham ; F. R. Mann, 
80 Maryon Road Od Chariton, Kent, 8. 
Morris, 9 Ickburzh Road, Upper Clapton: Harod 
Puttock, Bryu-teg, Haldon Road, Exeter: Sydney D. 
Collins, Daginar House Scuoo!, Hatfield. Herts: J. A. 
Gibson, 15 Weecn Road, West Hampstead; Henry 
W. Watson 48 Luard Street, Caledonian Read, N.: 
Joseph C. Grinyer, Yew Villa, Broadwater, near 
Worthing ; Clarence Eaton, 37 Sutton Row, Walsall ; 
Herbert N. Atley, 66 South Side, Clapham Common, W. : 
Gordon T. Wood, 141 High Street, Uxbridge ; Robert 
Davie, Ellisland, Kirkfutilloch; Albert Baker, 214 
High Street, Stratford, x ; Albert H. Hooper, Glan 
Mor School, Iirwcombe; Albert Arthur Whitney, 
1 Ash Terrace, Hign Rvad, Cricklewood, x.w.; Ber- 
tram Ingleton, Win-isor House, Northampton Street, 
Dover, Kent ; Albert E. Lacy, 4 Saxon Street Terrace 
[name of town or city needed); N. P. Francombe, 5 
Bloomfield Terrace, Weymoutn ; Reginald H. Poole, 23 
Portland Square, Workington : Kenneth Fraser, Colvend 
Mange, Dalbeattio, N.B.; Stanley B. Tuce, 44 Groom- 
bridge Road, South Hackney ; Oharles P. G. Cameron, 
Kolaasy House, Ol Town, Eastbourne; William F. 
Mediand, 5 Daguall Park, Selhurat, 8, Norwood ; 
Claude Robinson, § Meadow Terrace, Ashling Street, 
Meow Lane, Nottiogham; Arthur F, Oxborrow, 
Mavtield, Westoombe Hill, Blackheath, ar ; Sydney 
Caldwell, 2 Rose Cottaves, Lavender Hill, Enfield : 
Edward Clarke, London House, Glemsford; Edward 
George Durbin, 55 Hawthorn Street, Totterdown, 
Bristol ; Otbert Boucher, La Viotte, Besancon, Doubs, 
France; Mabel F. Dorman, Rancliffe House, North- 
ampton; Thomas Cecil Lees, 39 Osmond Street, 
Greenacres Road. Oldham: Albert H. Hoy 8, 9 
Junction Road, Re“lands, Reading, Berks; Gand Fr. 
Forre-ter, Dover Cottage, Helensburgh, Scotland: 
Harold #. M. Willman. 13 Cameron Road, West Croy- 
don; Violet Mary Wainwright, Mornington House, 
Dodicy Port. Tipton, Staffs; Tom Agnew, Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, N.W.T.; Charles 
Knowles, Gwavas, The Lizard, Cornwall: Alec K. 
Arnold, Sandhurst, Gold Tops, Newport, Mon. 


(To be continued.) 
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Rivals. 
(Draten for the “ Bo's Own Paper" by H.G. OFYICER SMITH.) , 


MORE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ANOTHER B.O.P. ‘‘ BEST CRICKETERS” COMPETITION. 


PRIZES—FIVE GUINEAS! 


Fr Gutnxas are offered by us in prizes for 
the Best Lists oF ENGLIsH CRICKETERS, 
under the following conditions. Each com- 
petitor is to choose three elevens, repre- 
senting: 

1. The Gentiemen of England. 

2. The Prayers of England. 

3. Enotanp (i.e. a combination of the best 
players from the other two elevens). 

So much difference of opinion exists as to 
the best composition of these teams that the 
matter will be decided by the general vote of 
our readers. Each team will be dealt with 
separately, and will be formed of the eleven 
men who secure the highest number of votes. 
If this method should leave any team without 
a wicket-keeper, the lowest member will be 
excluded, and the most popular wicket-keeper 
will be substituted. Care must be taken to 
include a fair proportion of bowlers in each 
eleven. 

The prizes (not less than ten in number) 
will be awarded to those competitors whose 


three elevens most nearly accord with those 
actually chosen by our readers. 

Now, boys, bring all your cricket wisdom 
to bear upon the matter. Imagine that you 
are selecting three teams to maintain the 
honour of England against the world, and re- 
member that only the very best will have a 
chance of winning the matches—or the 
prizes. 

Rules. 


1. The competition is epen to all regular 
readers of the “ B.O.P.”’ equally. 

2. Only one side of the paper must be 
written upon. 

3. Each list must be headed by the name 
and full address of the sender, and must be 


.addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Boy's Own Paper,” 


56 Paternoster Row, London, £.c. 

4. The word “ Cricxer” must be Written 
outside, at the top left-hand corner of the 
envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving the lists will 
be July 30, 1898. 

And now—Puar! 
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B. F. Wevts.—Microscopes are nob as cheap ns 
you think. A really serviceable instrument wilt 
cost you three or four pounds, 


Simon Hagt.—The serial stories in the fourteenth 
volume were “ Archie Mackenzie,” “ Axél Bber- 
son, Champion of the Kremlin,” “Just, like 
Jack,” The Orchid Seekers,"and “The Vi 
of the Boadicea”; in the fifteenth yolume they 
were “Rodolphe de Gortz," “The Silver 
Whistle,” “The Smugglers’ Beacons” “Tom, 
Dick, and Harry,” and “ Unseen Depths.” “Both 
volumes are out of print. “ Archie Mackenzie” 
‘\s now obtainable in our Bookshelf Series, price 
Bs. 6d. wi 

Sieve Duxand.—1, ‘The North Starisnote 
at the pole, but very near it. The 
needle is ® magnet, and hence points cand 
south magnetic. 2. There are about a hundred 
stewards on a big Atlantic liner; the Campania 
has 105 besides 8 stewardesses. 


C.C.—Send your “ bicycle,” as you call it, to the 
shop, and have it replated ; it will cost you mach 
less than it would for you to start a nickel-plut- 
ing plant, and will probably be much better 
done. 

NFPTUNE.—Answered the question before? Yes, 
thousands of times. Get a Quarterly eit ty 
price three shillings, and read the Appen 

H. Kenwarp.—Toy theatres and their fittings are 
sold atmost of the big toy shops. ‘Try Hawley’s 
Noah's Ark, corner of Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


PrRcy.—1. From fifteen to seventeen. Stay at 
school as long as you can ; the knowledge will be 
of use later on. " Everyone employed by @ rail- 
way company is paid, though the amount may be 
merely nominal. 2, A typewriter would be mach 
too complicated for ordinary boys to make. 
Sometimes you can get a second-hand one for a 
third of the original price that in every respect 
is almost as good as new. 3 

Inquirer.—See our series of articles B 
Great Banks, and how to enter them.” 

S. R.—No licence is required for sell 
stamps, used or umused, in this 
our wrappers for advertisements, 
dealers issue monthly supplement 
catalogues, and you can buy the period 
mention at Palmer's, and Stanley, Gib 
both in the Strand ; in fact, any dealer 
you with them to order. 


1 ae 
SRAMAN.—You cannot pass the Board 
examination if you are shortsighted, al 


had better stay on shore. 
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Curious Wall (Ker) Painting from an Undiscovered Tomb at Kanteel-e-Whare, 


by Google 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1898. Price One Penny. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLr.) 
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“He heard a sound, slight, but unmistakable, behind him.” 
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CHAPTER X1V.—STRUCK DOWN. 


Ww" Harry came to himself, for a 

few moments he could hardly 
realise where he was. Now that the excite- 
ment which had kept him up so long had 
passed, the exhaustion produced by his 
weariness and almost foodless day had 
supervened, and he lay in a half-dazed 
state. 

But the yelps and howls of the sur- 
rounding pack, as one after another of 
the brutes essayed to scramble up the 
side, or made vain springs from between 
the wheels, brought him to a sense of his 
position. Fortunate, indeed, it was for 
him, even then, that he lay well out of 
their reach, for so languid was he, that 
had his safety depended on his own 
efforts he would have fared badly. 

Gradually, however, as they realised 
the uselessness of the attempt, the wolves 
desisted from their springs, and contented 
themselves with Keeping guard around, 
on their haunches oz bellies ; and so worn 
down was the lad that as soon as the 
immediate stimulus was over he sank 
back, and very shortly was sleeping the 
sleep of youth and utter fatigue. 

When he awoke the sun was high in 
the heavens, and he lay fora few moments 
regathering his thoughts; then raising 
himself on his hands he peered over the 
edge of his shelter. All was clear, for his 
cowardly foes had slunk away to their 
dens at the first dawn of day. Here and 
there in different positions out on the 
plain were little groups of what he at 
first took for his late antagonists, till one 
of them taking to flight showed the broad 
wings of a vulture. 

Slipping down from his perch, Harry 
took his way towards the heap of 
blackened ashes which represented the 
fortress he and his friends had held so 
stoutly. Very slow at first were his 
footsteps, for every bone ached with his 
exertion of the previous night and day, 
and his skin felt so dry and hard from its 
long exposure to the burning sun that it 
seemed cracking at every pore like 
japanned leather. Soon, however, the 
moving began to make him more 
limber, and though the chafing of his 
clothes still gave him great pain at each 
step he took, the yet keener pangs of 
thirst impelled him onward. 

When he reached the outskirts of the 
grove he walked round it searching for- 
an opening. He thought it very likely 
that some of the prowling beasts who 
had for the past two nights been feasting 
on the victims of the fight would have 
been led by the unerring instinct of the 
brute creation to search out the site of 
the spring, though covered with charcoal 
and débris. If this were the case it was 
probable that there would be some sort 
of a pathway which might afford an 
easier entrance than clambering over the 
heaps of dusty rubbish intermingled with 
sharp spikes of half-burnt boughs. 

Sure enough, before he had gone ao 
hundred yards, he came to a place that 
showed plainly the commencement of a 
roughly Jeaten-down track, winding into 
the heart of the maze. As he entered 
upon it the thought struck him that to 
make so well defined a path must have 
taken a great number of coyotes’ feet, and 
his heart leaped into his mouth as he 
pictured the possibility of some of the 
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ravenous animals having made their lair 
there. 

But a moment's reflection reminded 
him of the wolves’ cowardice in the day- 
light ; and for the rest, the pangs that 
were racking him would have made him 
face a greater danger than this; so open- 
ing his pocket-knife, the only weapon he 
had, he followed the windings of the path 
among the blackened heaps. Short as was 
the distance, the road “ twisted about" so 
much that he had begun to fear he must 
have gone beyond his goal, when a sudden 
turn brought him right upon it. 

But so different was the sight from 
what he had expected, that, for an instant, 
amazoment held him spellbound. He had 
calculated, indeed, upon finding the earth 
and rubbish scraped away to a certain 
extent, but there the little well lay, 
cleaned out as clearly as when first it was 
dug, some forty-eight hours since. For a 
moment he stood hesitating, hopes and 
fears rising alternately as the different 
possibilities of the case chased each other 
through his mind. 

Not for long, however, was the conflict, 
for hope fled as his eye fell on a small 
basswood bowl lying on the edge. For a 
moment he turned as if to fly, but thirst 
conquered fear, and throwing himself on 
his knees beside the fountain, he laded 
up the water and drank eagerly. Two 
hasty though deep draughts, and then he 
rapidly filled his bottle and scrambled to 
his feet to fly. 

But even while he rose, he heard a 
sound, slight, yet unmistakable, behind 
him, and as he wheeled round in panic 
haste, a thunderbolt seemed to strike him 
on the head, and he fell senseless at the 
feet of his unseen foe. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE TABLES TURNED. 


How long Harry lay insensible he 
never knew; but if his own word can be 
believed, he would have preferred it had 
been ten times longer rather than awake 
to such pain as he did. For he had been 
knocked down with the butt end of a rifle 
wielded by a stalwart Indian, and any- 
one who, like the writer, has ever, while 
acting wicket-keeper, been caught a clip 
over the temple by a strong batsman, 
following a leg ball, can form some 
slight idea of his feelings. Besides the 
pain in his head, his wrists felt as if they 
were being cut in two by a particularly 
jagged saw, and when he came sufficiently 
to himself to realise his position, he found 
that his arms were tied behind him so 
tightly that the thong was biting into the 
skin. 

Standing close beside him, Jeaning on 
his gun, was a tall Indian, the same who 
had struck him down, while half a dozen 
more were lying aud sitting around in 
various postures. 

They were engaged in warm discussion 
over some matter, and Harry, though he 
understood not a word that was said, soon 
gathered with a sinking heart from their 
gestures that his fate was the bone of 
dissension among them. The majority 
were evidently for making short work of 
him, but his captor, bucked by two or 
three others, was, for some reason, in 
favour of delay. 

It may seem strange that our hero 
should learn so much from mere dumb 


show, but it must be remembered that 
the Indian dialects, like those of most 
savage races, are largely eked out by 
signs. So much is this the cise, that 
some of the lower tribes, such as the 
Diggers, cannot understand fully each 
other when speaking in the dark. The 
tall Indian at length seemed to have 
carried his point, and silence reigned. 

But though Harry was spared for a 
time, it was too evident that no ideas of 
mercy had caused his respite. As he lay 
there with aching head, and tongue 

arched by the feverishness brought on 
by the cruel blow, no one of his captors 
offered him a drink of water, though his 
looks and signs were most eloquent; but 
instead, when in the course of time the 
sun had moved round so that the ehade 
of a heap of débris fell on him, one of 
them roughly dragged him out again into 
the full blaze. In fact, though he was 
not aware of it, the keeping their vic- 
tim for whole days exposed to the rays 
of a scorching sun has long been one of 
the favourites among the minor tortures 
of the Indians of the plains. The Sioux 
sometimes even carry it to the extent of 
digging a hole, and burying their pri- 
soner up to the neck in it, and then 
riding away, leaving him to go mad and 
die of thirst. 

Several hours passed thus, and the sun 
had mounted nearly to the zenith, when 
a sudden movement among the Apaches 
told that their quick senses had taken 
the alarm at some sound or sight. One 
of them passed rapidly, though noiselessly, 
along the rough pathway, while the 
others examined their weapons, and for 
a few moments the lad’s heart beat high 
with a wild hope. Ho knew enough of 
Indian warfare to be aware that the ap- 
pearance of any sign of rescue would 
mean his immediate death, but for that 
he was prepared. 

To him, as he lay there bound and 
helpless, every nerve in his body racked 
with agony, and with no prospect of relief, 
save by the sharper pangs of the torture- 
stake, death was something to be wel- 
comed. But, alas! his hopes were but 
short-lived, for after a few moments’ 
watchfulness, the Indians laid aside their 
arms, and presently one by one a fresh 
batch of redskins stepped into the little 
clearing. So silent and cautious were 
their footsteps (from the force of habit, 
for they knew there was no foe within 
miles), that not till they almost trod on 
him had he any notion of their ap- 
proach—all but the last pair, and they 
came in, contrary to Indian custom, side 
by side, the one leaning on the shoulder 
of the other as though he were wounded. 

When the last of the new-comers had 
fairly joined the party, there was a few 
moments’ pause while his captors ex- 
plained to them the state of affairs. 

Very quietly they spoke, without any 
of the interjections and grunts with 
which the Indian, whether Cheyenne, 
Mohawk, Apache, Sioux, or Pawnee, 
loves to interlard lis peaceful converss- 
tion; for they were on the warpath, and 
so ingrained in the race has caution and 
cruelty at such a time become, that it 
seems to change the whole being of the 
man. The very Indian with whom in 
peaceful times the white hunter may 
roam the wilds, finding in him a true 
friend, a staunch defender, and a pleasant. 


if not very talkative, companion, puts on 
anew nature with his war-paint. Silent, 
suspicious, and merciless, he creeps along, 
a@ monster of cruelty, capable of blacker 
deeds than ever stained even Turkish 
hands. 

One by one the new-comers surveyed 
their prisoner, the last to approach being 
the tall Indian who had entered leaning 
on his companion’s arm. At his approach 
the others drew half back, with a sort of 
rude respect, leaving the way clear for 
him. So long did he gaze that Harry at 
last opened the eyes which had for some 
time been half closed from sheer weari- 
ness, and looked up at him. Tall, wiry, 
erect as a dart, with clear-cut aquiline 
features, and high though narrow fore- 
head, he was, as he stood there in his war- 
paint and feathers, a sight that a painter 
of Salvator Rosa’s school would have 
loved to dwell upon; but Harry, in his 
present state, might be excused if his 
artistic instincts were somewhat dormant. 
Half languidly, half impatiently, he was 
dropping his eyes under the Indian's 
keen scrutiny, when a sudden thought 
made him open them to their fullest. 
Surely in those clean-cut nostrils, even 
foreshortened as they were, those piercing 
eyes, there was something familiar. Like 
a flash passed through his memory the 
picture of a tall, erect form facing death 
with unflinching eyes, of adeep voice 
chanting the death-song in unquavering 
accents. That the recognition was mu- 
tual he could plainly see, for even through 
the dusky skin he could perceive the 
rich blood surging up into the Indian’s 
face. 

Then without a word he turned away, 
and left Harry to his suspense. To say 
that the sight of the man he had spared 
gave him no hope would be false; drown- 
ing men will catch at straws. But that 
hope was very slight. Often at his 
father’s fireside had he heard the tales 
of old pioneers and borderers, men who 
had passed half their lives among the 
Indian tribes, and always the great trait 
of Indian character emphasised in their 
narratives had been pride and self-con- 
ceit. Was it likely that this man, evi- 
dently a chief, would use his influence to 
preserve the life of a boy who had held 
him at his mercy? How much more 
likely that his power, if exerted at all, 
would simply lie in favour of a shorter 
shrift, of death without giving time for 
the secret of his shame to leak out. 

But in this Harry did Wakono an in- 
justice. A thoroughly brave man, who 
had raised himself by sheer force of cha- 
racter from a simple brave to the position 
of second war-chief of his tribe, he could 
afford to despise conventional shame. 
Shame he had felt at the memory of his 
defeat, as his reddened face fuirly told ; but 
it was at the memory—not at the fear lest 
others should learn it. 

To his fame as ao leader was due the 
fact that a picked body of his men had 
ridden back in the hope of rescuing him 
if living, or of bringing off his body if 
dead. As soon as he found himeelf once 
more on horseback, he had insisted, in 
spite of his sprain, in following up the 
Mormon track with the best-mounted of 
his followers, and hence it was that 
Harry had found the scene of the fight 
still occupied by the remainder, waiting 
for their leader's return. 
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The debate —if debate it can be called 
—only lasted about five minutes. Asa 
general rule, the absolute command 
which is theoretically vested in the leader 
of a war party is considerably tempered 
by the republican spirit of the Indian 
tribal organisation. The power of the 
last word certainly rests with the chief; 
but it is seldom he exercises it when his 
opinion is opposed to that of the majority 
of his followers. But in‘this case the 
exceptional fame of Wakono, and the fact 
that his party consisted entirely of men 
devoted to himself, forbade all idea of op- 
position. And Wakono’s voice was for 
sparing the captive. 

To imagine that he was actuated by 
kindly feeling would probably be a mis- 
take. As we have said, pride was his 
ruling passion; he could not Lear the 
thought of owing his life to one of the 
hated white race without making a full 
return. But whatever the motive, the 
result was the same for our hero, and 
presently the same man who had struck 
him down came up to him and cut his 
bonds. No other attention was paid 
him—no disposition to ameliorate the 
agony caused by the thongs which had 
cut into his flesh, or the deadly thirst 
which was wearing into his vitals. But 
no attempt was made to prevent him 
from assuaging his thirst and cooling his 
mangled wrists himself. 

In fact, this inattention to his wants 
probably proceeded more from the gene- 
ral coldness and hardness of the Indian 
nature than from any particular wish to 
prolong his agonies. It is a curious 
fact that an Indian seldom seems to 
show any feeling between the most ac- 
tive hate and utter indifference. A cap- 
tive who is spared from the stake or 
ths fearful tortures which take its place 
seldom finds any particular hostility 
shown to him as long as he does not 
attempt to escape. So Harry was 
allowed to drink his fill and bind up 
his cuts without interference, and pre- 
sently, when the frugal meal was par- 
taken of, a share of the hard dried meat 
was given him. Not only so, but when 
they started on the march, he was taken 
up behind one of the best mounted In- 
dians; but this he probably owed to the 
fact that Wakono had pressing reasons 
for haste, and did not wish to be delayed 
by the pace of a prisoner on foot. 

In fact, the chief was bent on obtain- 
ing revenge for the men he had lost. 
In cool blood he would probably have 
been very chary in interfering with so 
strong a party as the Mormon train, 
led by & man whose name was known 
far and wide for resolution and astute- 
ness. But the sharp blow which his 
pride had received, the fierce resentment 
of a hitherto successful leader, added to 
the still aching ankle, had made him 
close his eyes to the risk. And yet, 
mingled with his passion, there was a 
certain amount of policy. To go back 
to his tribe with nothing to show for 
the heavy losses he had sustained—for in 
the attack on the grove and the skir- 
mish together he had lost nearly thirty 
of his best warriors—would be, in present 
circumstances, to strain his popularity to 
theutmost. With Indians, as with white 
men, success is usually the touchstone of 
merit, and the war-chief who goes home 
with a short tale of warriors, and nothing 
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to show for them, is apt to meet a cold 
reception. 

From the first moment that he had 
found his own life safe, his keen mind 
had been bent only on one problem: 
how to deal a blow on the Mormon cara- 
van that should in the eyes of bis people 
overbalance his own slain warriors. It 
was no easy task, for the Danite guard, 
numbering nearly as many as the remains 
of his own band, were, as he well 
knew, man for man, at least equal to his 
followers in border warfare, and besides 
them there were, perhaps, three times ag 
many armed emigrants. 2 

The history of Indian warfare has, in- 
deed, shown examples of successful at- 
tacks made against greater odds, but they 
have usually been on unwary foes. When 
a body of waggons is allowed to straggle 
along in open order Joften extending several 
miles, it is impossible for the most vigi- 
lant guards to hold it safely against an 
enterprising adversary. 

But the Bishop was not a leader to 
allow this to happen with a convoy under 
his charge. Close order was invariably 
kept. When, as at present, moving across 
the great plain, the waggons were kept 
five or six abreast and distances strictly 
adhered to, while even when a narrow 
path or other impediment forced them 
to adopt single file, no straggling was 
permitted, the vanguard making fre- 
quent halts to allow the rear to close 
up. 

This, combined with careful scouting, 
made a ‘successful attack on the line of 
march by any foe not greatly outnumber- 
ing him almost impossible. A night sur- 
prise offered even less chance of success, 
for every evening of the march a fortress 
was formed with the waggons, and a cor- 
don of sentries drawn round it. He was the 
better able to do this without laying an 
undue tax on his guards by the fact that 
nearly all the emigrants, being Germans, 
had undergone a military training, and 
were quite capable of taking a turn at 
outpost duty. Looked at whether by 
day or night, the Mormon expedition was 
a hard nut to crack. 

But there is no nut so hard that it may 
not be broken, and there is no problem 
so difficult that a keen-witted man, bend- 
ing all his powers upon it, may not hope 
to solve. And to Wakono, after twenty- 
four hours’ hard puzzling, it seemed that 
he had found o solution to this one. 
Thereforo he had sent on his best- 
mounted followers, with orders for every 
man of his band who could be spared 
from driving cattle to meet him at a given 
place, towards which he and the remain- 
der of his band were moving as fast as 
the exhausted state of some of their 
steeds would permit. 

To Harry the next forty-eight hours 
seemed for the rest of his life a hideous 
nightmare. With every inch of his body 
smarting from the effects of long exposuro 
to the broiling sun, the skin in many 
places peeling off in great patches, and 
his whole frame racked with feverish 
pains, he was dragged on without mercy. 
‘When the party halted, more to rest the 
horses than to refresh themselves, he was 
thrown a piece of dried meat, or a hand- 
ful of maize, neither of which he could 
eat. Water, water, was what he 
craved, but very little of that could he 
obtain, for the Indians were making a bee- 
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line for their rendezvous, and had no 
water but what they could carry with 
them. The usual custom of Indians of 
the plain in such cases is to consider the 
horses first, for on thein the lives of the 
whole party depend, and it was not likely 
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(With Mlustrations by ALYRED PEARSE.) | 


HE difficulties rose before Nic Revel's 
mental sight like a great black rock, 
but he did not shrink. He rose softly 
from his bunk, striving hard to keep the 
corn stalks from rustling, and felt Pete as 
the man took a couple of steps from his 
sleeping-place and stood with his face to 
the back of the shed. 
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a prisoner, whatever his needs, would 
obtain a larger share of the precious 
fluid than they allowed themselves. 

Even during the short night halt he had 
little ease, for his arms and legs were 
bound so tightly (for ease iu guarding 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY. 


Then, in the midst of a very faint 
rustling, Nic knew that his companion 
had thrust a couple of pegs into the 
knot-holes in the stout |planks, and 
raised himself by hand and foot till 
he could softly draw the wooden 
shingles of the roof aside, and the cool, 
moist air of the night came down. Then 


him), that the pain of his thongs would 
have kept him awake had nothing else 
done so. Fortunate it was for him that 
the journey was no longer, or he must 
have succumbed to his suffering. 

(To be continued.) 


“He dropped to the ground." 


for a moment or two Nie saw a bricht 
star, which was blotted out by something 
dark as the faint rustling continued. 

Nie turned to listen, but all was well 
within the shed. He could hear the 
deep breathing of sleepers, and the low 
humming song of the sentry outside the 

loor. 


“ How long will he be?” thought Nic, 
who was trembling with excitement; but 
the suspense was soon over. All at once 
there was a dull sound, such as might be 
made by two bare feet alighting on the 
earth outside, and he knew that his turn 
had come. 

He was lightly enough clothed, merely 
in short-sleeved, striped cotton shirt, and 
breeches which did not reach the knee, 
and his feet were bare. So that there 
was nothing to hinder his efforts as he 
reached up, till he could place one foot 
upon the first peg. Then, sceking for the 
other, he seized it in his hand, and drew 
himself into a standing position upon the 
first peg, reached up to the rafters, drew 
himself farther up till he could rest his 
foot on the second peg, and pass his head 
and shoulders through the hole in the 
roof; then, resting a hand on either side, 
he drew his legs through, turned and 
lowered himself down, and dropped upon 
the ground almost without a sound. 

It was intensely dark, but every step was 
familiar enough, and there was no need 
for words: their plans had been too well 
made. But as they moved off towards 
the house, one thought was in both minds 
as presenting the greatest obstacle they 
had to dread. 

Where were the dogs? If loose, and 
their approach were heard, the great 
brutes would set up a fierce baying 
directly, preliminary to an attack, and 
then 2. 

They neither of them cared to reckon 
more in advance than that, and went 
softly on, to receive proof directly that the 
dogs were not loose, for there came from 
the back of the house the rattle of a chain 
being drawn over wood, followed by a 
low, muttering growl, as if one of the 
animals was uneasy. 

This ceased directly, and, treading 
cautiously, Nic went straight up to the 
front of the building, feeling as if, at any 
moment, he might see the flash of a 
musket and hear its roar. 

But the place was dark and still, and 
the croaking and other sounds which 
came in chorus were loud enough to 
drown their light footsteps as they 
approached. 

The door was closed, but the two long, 
low windows in the verandah proved 
to be open; and as Nic approached the 
one upon his right and listened, he could 
distinctly hear the heavy breathing of a 
sleeper. He drew cautiously back, to 
come in contact with Pete. who was 
taken by surprise at the sudden move- 
ment made. 

They stood then with hearts thumping 
against their ribs, feeling certain that they 
must have been heard; but not a sound 
followed, and after waiting nearly a 
minute a fresh movement was made, Nic 
stepping softly to the window on his left, 
the perspiration streaming down his face, 
for the heat was intense. 

He listened here, with Pete close 
behind, but all was still, the window wide 
open to admit the air, and he knew that 
all he had to do was to pass softly in, 
take down a couple of the guns, passing 
one out at a time through the window to 
Pete, beat o retreat, and then all would 
be as easy as possible. It was only cool, 
quiet action, that was all; but Nic for a 
time could not move, only stand there 
breathing heavily in the full expectation 
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of hearing his companion say something 
to urge him on. 

But Pete did not stir: he felt that he 
must trust to his companion’s common 
sense, and leave him to act as was 
best. 

Then the power to act seemed to come, 
and Nic softly grasped the window-sill, 
passed ono leg in, then the other, and 
stood upon the bare floor fully expect- 
ing to hear a bullet whizz by his head, 
even if it did not strike. 

But he could hear nothing; the house 
might have been unoccupied ; and draws 
ing a deep breath he acted quickly now, 
turned to his left, raised his hands, and 
pressed forward till they touched one of 
the weapons hanging upon the wall. 

A sudden feeling of elation now came 
over Nic, for it all seemed to be so 
astonishingly easy, as he stepped softly 
to the window to pass out a musket with 
its flask and pouch, feeling it taken from 
his hand dircetly. 

The next minute he was in front of the 
other pieces, and took down a second 
musket, felt that the flask and pouch 
were attached to it, and with every pulse 
hard at work, he was about to make for 
the window, when every drop of blood in 
his veins seemed to stand still! 

For there was a sharp, angry oath, a 
quick start, and the overseer, who had 
been sleeping upon a rough couch, rose {to 
a sitting position. 

It was too dark for Nic to make out 
anything more than a shadowy figure 
within ten feet of him; and he stood as 
if petrified, holding the musket, meaning 
to use it as a club at the first attack; one 
which seemed to be strangely deferred, 
for the figure sat as if staring at him in 
astonishment. 

How long this pause lasted it is im- 
possible to say, but to the intruder it 
seemed like minutes before he heard a 
faint rustling movement as if the overseer 
was about to lie down again. 

“ He can’t see me,” thought Nic. 
is too dark.” 

Then his heart seemed to stand still 
again, as the horrible thought occurred 
that the rustling meant getting something 
out of a pocket, and that something must 
be a pistol. 

Instinct taught the listener that to save 
his life he must spring at his enemy, 
before he could take aim, and nerving 
himself for a leap forward to dash the 
musket he held across the man’s face, he 
was almost in the act of bounding across 
the room, when there was a low gurgling 
sound, and his nerves and muscles relaxed, 
for he realised the fact—the overseer 
had awoke suddenly from some night- 
mare-like dream, and it was no pistol he 
had taken out, but a flask of spirits. 

It was plain enough now-——the gurgling 
of the flask, the smack of the lips in the 
darkness, and the long satisfied breath 
taken, before the bottle was replaced, and 
its owner sank back upon his couch. 

In another minute the breathing had 
grown deeper and sounded stertorous, 
and, without pausing longer, Nic stepped 
to the window, handed out the gun, and 
felt it taken quickly from his hands. 

Just then there was a faint muttering 
which almost paralysed Nic, who turned 
to meet an attack ; but none came, and in 
another instant or two he had slipped out 
of the window and was following Pete. 
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who had handed back one gun, with the 
warning to beware of the dogs. 

Pete’s stooping figure was just visible, 
as Nic followed him in silence till they 
were about a hundred yards away, mak- 
ing for the spot where the black had been 
seen rowing, when one of the dogs barked 
loudly. 

“‘Mustn’t stop to load,” whispered Pete. 
“Let's get to the water, and then they 
can’t take up the scent.” 

They hurried on, listening the while; 
but the dog quieted down again, and with 
his spirits rising, Nic closed up alongside 
of his companion. 

“That was a near touch, master,” whis- 
pered Pete. “I waited ready to jump in 
and help you, for I somehow thought it 
was too dark in there for him to see you, 
and he hadn’t made any noise. Lucky 
for him he lay down again.” ; 

Nic made no reply, but he thought a 
great deal ; and no more was said till they 
had crossed a couple of fields and knew 
by the sounds they heard that they must 
be close to the long low band of reedy 
growth which ran by the river side. 

“You lead now, my lad,” whispered 
Pete. “Get as nigh as you can to where 
you think the creek is on the other side.” 

“It is so dark,” whispered Nic; “ but I 
think we are right.” 

He went to the front, assailed by a 
horrible doubt now that he had taken the 
wrong way, and was some distance farther 
up the river ; but as he bent down to part 
the low growth, to peer through over the 
dark water, there was a scuffle and a 
splash, telling of some reptile taking flight, 
and he shrank back. 

But he hardly heeded it, for he had 
dimly made out a solitary tree across the 
river, some eighty or a hundred yards 
away, which he had marked down for 
bearings. 

“This is the place, Pete,” he whispered. 
“If you stand here and look across, the 
creek is a little way up to the right.” 

“That is good, my lad. I was beginning 
to be feared that we should have to wait 
for daylight, and be missed. Now then, 
take my gun and the tackle, and while 
I’m gone you load both on ’em.” 

“While you are gone ?”” whispered Nic 
excitedly. ‘You are not going; I know 
the way, and I'll fetch the boat.” 

“That you don’t, Master Nic,” said the 
man sturdily. “That there water’s full 
o’ them great evats, and one of ’em might 
pull you down.” 

“JT know it is; and one of them might 
pull you down.” 

“ He'd be sorry for it if he did, for I'd 
soon send my knife through his carcass. 
It’s my job, sir, and I’m going.” 

“T tell you I know just where it is, and 
I'm going to fetch it.” 

“That you aren't, gir. I won't have you 
risk it.” 

“Then we'll swim the river together, 
Pete.” 

“ And what about the guns?” 

“Leave them on the bank, and come 
back and fetch them.” 

“Never find ’em again in the darkness 
and hurry, my lad. Now do be sen- 
sible.” 

“T’m master, and I order you to stay.” 

“Which you aren’t master, sir, for 
we’re both slaves, and if you talk so loud 
you'll be bringing down the dogs-—-and 
Tm off.” 
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Almost before Nic could realise it, Pete 
had slipped across the narrow space, 
lowered himself into the water, and swum 
away, leaving his companion horrified at 
the sounds he heard. For directly after 
the man had struck out there was a tre- 
mendous wallowing sound which Nic 
felt certain had been caused by some 
monstrous reptile ; and he crouched there 
grasping the guns, with a chilly perspira- 
tion breaking out over his brow. 

It was some minutes before he thought 
of the loading, and when he did he could 
not follow out his instructions for listen- 
ing, and staring across the dark gliding 
water, which was full of life, startling him 
with the belief that Pete had been attacked 
when some louder splash than usual 
came from the direction the man had 
taken. Then the horrible thought came 
that the poor fellow had been seized the 
moment he plunged in, and that that loud 
wallowing noise was when he was dragged 
underneath. 

For though he listened so hard there 
was nothing to prove that his comrade 
was still swimming across the river, and 
his heart sank at the thought of what 
would be a most horrible death. 

And everything served to depress him 
as he crouched there in the enforced 
inaction ; he could hear rustlings in the 
low water growth as of reptiles creeping 
along, the splashes in'the river, and all 
about him the croaking, hooting, and 
barking of the nocturnal creatures which 
made the place their home; while as if 
these were not sufficient, there was the 
dread of pursuit, with their enemies 
hounding on the savage dogs which might 
spring upon him at any moment. 
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“Not without giving notice, though,” 
he said to himself. “ What a nervous 
coward all this has made me! Why, the 
hounds would begin to bay as soon as they 
took up the scent.” 

He listened again; but all was still 
save & splash or two, and he bitterly 
repented that they had not thought of 
some signal, a whistle or the like, to give 
warning that the river had been success- 
fully crossed. 

“He would do it,” thought Nic, trying 
to be firm. ‘He is a splendid swimmer. 
Why, it was wonderful what I suppose he 
did when he tried to save me—in irons 
too.” 

Nic paused for a few moments longer 
to listen to the splashing which went on, 
and then recalling once more his com- 
panion’s words he prepared to load the 
muskets. 

But the first he tried proved to be 
loaded, and on replacing the ramrod and 
opening the pan, he found the priming 
all right. The next proved to be in the 
same condition, and once more laying the 
pieces down he crouched with his ear 
near the water to listen to the lapping and 
splashing which went on. 

But there was nothing that he could 
interpret to mean the movement ofan oar 
or pole on a boat, and his heart began to 
sink again lower and lower, till wild 
thoughts arose about his companion’s fate. 

He would not give harbour to the sug- 
gestion that he had been dragged down 
by the reptiles, but fancied that the boat 
might be securely padlocked, or that Pete 
had got it out, and not knowing the force 
of the stream he had been swept away 
past where he should have landed, and 


with so big and heavy a boat he might 
not be able to get back. If this were the 
case Pete would escape, and he would 
have to go back to his prison. 

“No, he would not forsake me,” 
muttered Nic, with a strange glow about 
his heart as he thought of the man’s 
fidelity to his cause; and he had just 
come to this conclusion when he heard a 
rustling behind him as of some creature 
creeping up. It was forgotten, though, 
the next moment, for unmistakably there 
was the sound of an oar whishing about 
in the water, as if some one had it over 
the stern and, fisherman fashion, was 
sculling the boat towards the bank. 

Then for a moment Nic was doubtful, 
for the sound ceased. 

“It was one of the alligators,’ he 
muttered through his teeth, ‘and the 
poor fellow——”” 

There was a faint chirrup off the river, 
and once more Nic’s heart beat wildly as 
he answered the signal. Then the sculling 
began again, tke rustling was repeated 
somewhere behind where Nic crouched, 
and he felt for the muskets to take them 
up. 

“ Whatever it is, I shall be aboard in 8 
moment or two,” he thought, with a 
strangely wild feeling of exultation ; for he 
heard the oar drawn in, the head of the boat 
suddenly appeared close at hand, and rau 
into the muddy reedy bank a couple of 
yards away, while Pete leaped ashore 
with the painter. 

“Now!” cried a loud voice, when with 
a rush half-a-dozen men sprang upon 
them from the bed of reeds, and a fierce 
struggle began. 


(To be continued.) 


SIMON HART: 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


By Jures VERNE, 


Author of “ Captain Antifer,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE ADVICE OF SERKO, THE ENGINEER. 


[eees Roca, who has set to work, spends 
long hours in a shed on the left bank, 
which he uses as a laboratory. No one enters 
it but himself. Does he mean to work at his 
preparations alone, without revealing his 
methods? That is likely enough. I have 
reason to think that the fabrication of the 
Fulgurator is a very simple matter. In fact, 
this style of projectile needs neither cannon, 
nor mortar, nor discharging tube, like the 
Zalinski ball. Inasmuch as it is auto-pro- 
pulsive, it carries in itself its propulsive force, 
and every vessel passing within a certain 
zone will run the risk of being destroyed by 
the frightful disturbance of the atmospheric 
strata. What could be done against Ker 
Karraje if he ever sets up such an instrument 
of destruction ? 

August 11th to 17th.—During this week M. 
Roch has continued to work without interrup- 
tion. Every morning the inventor goes into 
his laboratory, and he does not leave it until 
nightfall. I do not even attempt to join him 
or talkto him. Although he is still in- 
different to everything that does not touch 
his work, he appears to be in complete 
possession of his senses. And why should 
he not enjoy his full brain power? Has he 
Not attained the complete aim and end of his 


genius? Are not his plans, conceived so 
long ago, in course of execution? 

August 17th to 18th.—At one o'clock this 
morning the noise of cannon coming from 
the exterior made me start up out of my sleep. 

“Is it an attack on Backcup?” I asked 
myself. “Are the movements of Count 
d’Artigas’ schooner suspected? and has she 
been pursued to the entrance of the channels? 
Are they trying to destroy the island with 
cannon? Is justice going to be done to these 
desperadoes, before Roch can finish the 
making of his explosive, before the receptacles 
can be brought to Backcup ?” 

Several times these detonations occurred 
at almost regular intervals. Presently it 
occurred to me, if the Ebba is destroyed, all 
communication with the mainland will be 
impossible, the provisioning of the island can 
no longer be effected. 

It is true the tug would convey Count 
@’Artigas to some point on the American 
coast, and there would be plenty of money 
for the purchase of a new pleasure boat. 
But no matter—Heaven be praised if Backcup 
is destroyed before Ker Karraje secures the 

* Roch Fulgurator ! 
+ Inthe morning as soon as it was light I 
rushed out of my cell. 


There was nothing new about the Bee-hive. 
The men were attending to their usual work. 
The tug was at its moorings. I saw M. Roch 
entering his laboratory. Ker Kerraje and 
Serké were quietly surveying the edge of the 
lagoon. The island had not been attacked 
during the night... . Still, the noise of 
cannonading at close quarters had disturbed 


. my rest. 


At that moment Ker Karraje went back to 
his apartments, and the engineer joined me, 
with his laughing air and mocking face ihe 
same as ever. 

“Well, Mr. Simon Hart,’’ he caid, “are 
you growing accustomed to life in this quiet 
spot ? Are you appreciating the advantag: 
of our enchanted grotto as they dese 
Have you renounced the hope of regainine 
your liberty some day or other ?—of flying 
from this delightful spot, and of leaving 

“Ces lieux charmants 
Od mon Ame ravie 
Aimait & contempler Sylvie”? 


What was the good of getting into a rage 
with this scoffer? I answered him calmly— 

“No, I have not renounced it, and I always 
count on regaining my liberty.” 

“ What, Mr. Hart, deprive us of a man we 
all esteem—and me of a confrére who has 


perhaps detected a portion of M. Roch's secrets 
in the midst of his ramblings? You are not 
serious.” 

Ah, it is for that reason they persist in 
Keeping me in their prison of Backeup! They 
suppose that the invention is partly known to 
me. They hope to make me speak if M. Roch 
refuses to do so. That is why I was carried 
off with him, and have not been sent to the 
bottom of the lagoon, with a stone tied to my 
neck! It is well to know! Then, in answer 
to Serké’s last words, I said — 

“ Quite serious, I assure you.” 

“Ah, well,” continued my interlocutor, “ if 
I had the honour to be Simon Hart, I would 
argue to myself thus: Granting, on one side, 
Ker Karraje's personality, the reasons which 
have induced him to choose so mysterious a 
hiding-place as this cavern, the necessity that 
the said cavern should baffle all attempts at 
discovery, not only in the interests of Count 
d’ Artigas, but also of his companions ——”’ 

“Of his accomplices, if you will allow 
me.” 

“Of his accomplices, be it so!—and on 
the other hand, granting that you know 
Count d’Artigas’ real name and the mysterious 
strong box where our riches are stored-—” 

“Tll-gotten gain, and soiled with blood, M. 
Serko.” 

“So be it, again! You must understand 
that this question of liberty can never be 
solved to your liking.” 

Discussion was useless under these condi- 
tions. So I shifted the conversation to 
another line. 

“ Might I know,” I asked, “how you have 
learned that Gaydon, the keeper, is Simon Hart, 
the engineer?” 

“ There is no reason why I should not tell 
you, my dear colleague. It was rather by 
chance. We had some business with the 
works to which you were attached, and which 
you left one day, under circumstances suffi- 
ciently singular. Now, during a visit I paid 
to Healthful House, some months before 
Count d’Artigas’, I saw you—recognised 
you.” 

“You?” 

“T, and from that moment I promised my- 
self that I would have you as a travelling 
companion on board the Ebba.” 

I could not recall ever having come across 
this Serké at Healthful House, but it is very 
likely that he spoke the truth. 

« And I hope,” I thought, “ that this fancy 
will one day or other cost you dear.” 

Then I said abruptly— 

“Tf Iam not mistaken, you have induced 
M. Roch to surrender the secret of his 
Fulgurator to you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hart, for some millionz. Oh, 
the millions cost us only the trouble of taking 
them! So we have crammed his pockets 
with them.” 

“And of what use will they be to him, if 
he is not free to take them away, and enjoy 
them outside?” 

“The question does not occur to him, Mr. 
Hart! That man of genius does not worry 
himself about the future. He lives in the 
present. While yonder, in America, the shells 
are being made according to his designs, he 
is occupied here in manipulating the chemi- 
cals with which he is abundantly provided. 
Ab, well! it is a wonderful auto-propulsive 
engine, which regulates its own speed, and 
increases until it arrives at its goal, thanks to 
the properties of a certain powder of progres- 
sive combustion. It is an invention which 
will lead to a radical change in the art of 
war.” 

“Defensive, M. Serké?" 

“ And offensive, Mr. Hart.” 

“ Naturally,” I replied. 

Then, pressing the engineer, I added — 

“So—what no one has yet succeeded in 
obtaining from Thomas Roch —-” 
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“We have obtained it without great diffi- 
culty.” 

“ By paying him —-” 

“An unheard-of price; and, in addition, 
by striking a chord which is very sensitive in 
this man.” 

“« What chord ? ” 

“ That of vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance—against whom?” 

“ Against all those who have made them- 
selves his enemies by discouraging him, by 
repulsing him, by expelling him, by con- 
straining him to beg the price of an invention 
of such incontestable superiority from country 
to country! Now all idea of patriotism is 
extinguished in his mind! He has but one 
thought, one fierce desire: revenge on those 
who have slighted him . . . even onall man- 
kind! Truly, your governments of Europe 
and America, Mr. Hart, are injudicious in 
having failed to purchase the Roch Fulgurator 
atits worth.” 

Mx informant then described enthusias- 
tically the many advantages of the new 
explosive, incontestably superior, he told me, 
to the very latest then talked of. 

“And so destructive!” he added. “Its 
effect is similar to the Zalinski shell, but a 
hundred times greater, and requires no pro- 
jecting apparatus, since it flies, so to speak, 
on its own wings through space.” 

Ilistened, in the hope of detecting a portion 
of the secret, but Serké said no more than he 
intended to say. 

“Has M. Roch,” I asked, “ made known to 
you the composition of his explosive?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hart—with your leave—and we 
shall soon possess large quantities of it, which 
will be stored in a safe place.” 

“ Andis there not danger—perpetual danger 
—in reserving so much of this substance? If 
there were an accident, the explosion would 
destroy the island of —” 

Once more the name of Backcup was on 
the point of escaping me. Aware at once of 
the identity of Ker Karraje, and the situation 
of the cavern, Simon Hart would be considered 
decidedly better informed than was con- 
venient. 

Happily the engineer had not observed my 
pause, and he answered— 

“We have nothing to fear. Roch’s ex- 
plosive can only be ignited by means of a 
special deflagrator. Neither shock nor fire 
will make it explode.” 

“Has Thomas Roch alsosold you the secret 
of this deflagrator ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Hart,” replied the engineer, 
although I noticed a certain hesitation in his 
response. “But I repeat there is no danger, 
and you may sleep with perfect ease! We 
have no wish to be blown up with our cavern 
and our treasures! A few more successful 
years, and we shall divide the profits, which 
will be sufficiently large to make each one’s 
portion a decent fortune, to be enjoyed 
according to his fancy—after the liquidation 
of the firm of Ker Karraje and Co.! I may 
add that, not only are we safe from an ex- 
plosion, but we do not dread a denunciation 
—which you alone would be in a position to 
make, my dear Mr. Hart! So I counsel you 
to resign yourself, as a sensible man, to wait 
patiently until the liquidation of the society. 
When that day comes, we shall decide how 
we are to secure ourselves against you.” 

It must be admitted these words were any- 
thing but reassuring. 

However, between this and then we shalt 
see. I surmised from this conversation that 
though M. Roch may have sold his explosive 
to Ker Karraje and Co., he has kept the secret 
of his deflagrator, without which the explo- 
sive is of no more value than the dust on the 
high road. 

Nevertheless, before closing the interview, 
I thought I might make an observation to 
Serké which was very natural after all— 
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“You now know the composition of this 
explosive. Well, on the whole, has it really 
that destructive power which its inventor 
attributes to it? Has it ever been tried? 
How do you know that you have not bought 
@ compound as harmless as a pinch of 
snuff?” 

“Perhaps you are more certain on this 
point than you wish to appear, Mr. Hart. 
But I thank you, nevertheless, for the interest 
you take in our business. You may rest en- 
tirely assured! The other night we made a 
series of decisive experiments. With one 
ounce avoirdupois of this substance, enormous 
pieces of rock on the shore were reduced to 
the finest dust.” 

This explained the cannonading I had 
heard. 

“So, my dear colleague,” continued the 
engineer, “I can positively assure you we 
are running no risk. The effects of the 
explosive surpass anything that you can 
imagine. It would be sufficiently powerful, 
with a charge of several thousand tons, to 
demolish our spheroid and to scatter its 
fragments through space, like those of the 
burst-up planet between Mars and Jupiter. 
Therefore, you may take it for granted that 
it is capable of annihilating any ship ata 
distance that defies the longest trajectory of 
the present projectiles, and over a danger- 
zone of a good mile. The weak point of the 
invention, so far, lies in the regulation, of the 
aim ; that requires some time for its modifi- 
cation.” 

He stopped, like a man who does not want 
to say more, and he added— 

“So Lend as I began, Mr. Hart. Resign 
yourself! Accept this new existence without 
reservation. Embrace the quiet pleasures of 
our subterranean life. Here health is pre- 
served when it is good, it is recovered when 
it is failing. That is what has happened to 
your compatriot. Resign yourself to your 
fate. It is the wisest thing you can do.” 

Thereupon this giver of good counsels left 
me, after having saluted me in the friendly 
manner of a man whose kind intentions 
merited appreciation. But what irony there 
was in his words, his looks, his attitude! 
Shall I never be permitted to ppnish him for 
his insults ? 

In any case, I have learned from his con- 
versation that the regulating of the aim is 
complicated. It is probable that this mile 
zone wherein the effeqts of the Roch 
Fulgurator are terrible is not easily altered, 
and that inside as well as outside this circle 
a vessel may be safe. If I could only inform 
those who are interested ! 

August 20th.—For two days there has been 
no incident to record. I have extended my 
daily promenade to the extreme limits of 
Backcup. At night, when the electric lamps 
light up the long perspective of arches, I 
cannot avoid a quasi-religious feeling in con- 
templating the natural wonders of this cavern, 
my prison. Besides, I have not lost hope of 
discovering some fissure in the wall unknown 
to the pirates, by which I may escape. Then, 
after? .. . Once outside, I should have to 
wait until a ship passed within sight. My 
escape would be quickly known at the 
Bee-hive, and they would speedily overtake 
™me—unless, indeed, the boat—the Ebba's 
boat, which is secured at the bottom of the 
creek .. . If I could but get possession of 
it, pass through the channels, and make for 
8t. George or Hamilton ! 

During the evening—it was about nine 
o’clock—I stretched myself on a carpet of 
sand at the foot of one of the pillars, about a 
hundred yards to the east of the lagoon. A 
few minutes afterwards, steps at first, and 
then voices, became audible at a short dis- 
tance. Crouching as best I could behind the 
rocky base of the pillar, I listened atten- 


tively. 
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I recognised the voices. They were those 
of Ker Karraje and Serké. The two men 
had stopped, and were talking in English— 
the langnage generally used in Backcup. 
So I was able to understand all they said. 

They were discussing Thomas Roch, or 
tather his Fulgurator. 

“In eight days,” said Ker Karraje, “I 
count on setting out in the Ebba, and I 
shall bring back the various pieces which 
should be completed in the Virginia works.” 

“And when they are in our possession,” 
replied the engineer, ‘I shall attend to the 
business operations of putting them together, 
and the setting up of the discharging slides. 
But first, we must proceed with a work 
which seems to me indispensnble.”’ 

“ What is that?” Ker Karraje asked. 


“To tunnel the wall of our island.” 

“To tunnel it?” 

“Oh, only to make an outlet so narrow 
as to give passage to one man at a time, a 
sort of tube easy to stop up, with its outside 
entrance concealed among the rocks.” 

“ What would be the use of it, Serké?” 

“T have often thought of the advantage 
of having a communication with the outside 
other than the submarine tunnel. One never 
knows what may happen in the future.” 

“But these dividing walls are so thick 
and so hard,” Ker Karraje remarked. 

“With a few grains of the Roch ex- 
plosive,” replied the other, ‘I undertake to 
reduce the rock to a dust so fine you will 
only have to blow it away.” 


A Hearer Unseen, 
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lt is easy to understand the interest this 
conversation had for me. Here was & 
question of opening a communication, other 
than the tunnel, between the interior and 
extericr of Backcup. Who knows if I might 
not then find an opportunity ? 

As I was making this reflection, Ker Kar- 
raje replied— 

“Very well, that is settled ; and if we are 
required one day to defend Buckcup, to 
prevent any vessel from approaching, were 
our retreat revealed, either by chance or 
intimation.” 

“There is no fear of either chance or 
intimation,” replied Serko. 7 

“Not on the part of one of our com- 
panions, certainly, but by this Simon Hart.” 

“He!” cried the engineer. ‘‘ He must es- 


cape first. And noone escapes from Backcup ! 
Besides, I declare that good fellow interests 
me. He is a colleague, after all, and I 
always suspect that he knows more than he 
admits about this invention. I shall talk to 
him in such o way that we shall end by 
understanding one another. I will chat to 
him about physics, mechanics, ballistics, 
like two chums.” 

“Tt does not matter,” replied the generous 
and tender Count d’Artigas. ‘When we 
are in the possession of the whole secret, we 
might as well rid ourselves of——” 

“We have plenty of time, Ker Karraje.” 

“Tf God grants it to you, you wretches!” 
I thought, as I pressed my hand upon my 
heart, which was beating violently. Yet, 


except by an immediate intervention of 
Providence, what can I hope for ? 

They changed the subject, 
Karraje remarked— 

“Now that we know the composition of 
the explosive, Serké, Roch must be made to 
reveal the composition of the deflagrator, at 
any price.” 

“That is absolutely necessary,” the 
engineer replied, ‘‘and I am doing my best 
to induce him. Unfortunately, he refuses 
to discuss it. However, he has already pro- 
duced some drops of this deflagrator, which 
served to test the explosive; and he will 
supply us with more when we want to begin 
the excavation.” 

“But—tor the expeditions at sea?’ Ker 
Karraje asked. 

“Have patience—we shall end by having 
his Fulgurator all complete in our hands.” 
“ Are you sure, Serké? ” 

“Sure ?—by paying the 
Karraje.” 

The interview ended with these words, 
and the two men went on without having 
seen me— fortunately. Serké had to a 
certain extent undertaken my defence, but 
Count d’Artigas appeared to be animated 
with less benevolent intentions towards me. 
On the least suspicion I shall be flung into 
the lagoon; and if I get through the tunnel, 
it will only be as a corpse carried out by the 
running tide. 

August 21st—The next day Serké came 
to reconnoitre the spot most suitable for 
opening the passage, so that its existence 
should not be suspected from the outside. 
After a minute examination, he decided that 
it must be effected in the north wall, ten 
yards in front of the first cells of the Bee-hive. 

Iam eager for this corridor to be com- 
plete. Who knows ?—it may serve for my 
escape! If I had been a swimmer, perhaps 
I would already have been tempted to get 
away through the tunnel, in spite of sharks, 
as I know exactly where the mouth is 
situated. At the time of the fight in the 
lagoon, when the water was flattened under 
the last stroke of the whale’s tail, the upper 
part of the orifice was for a moment free. 
‘Well, surely it is uncovered in the spring 
tides? I must ascertain this. At the time 
of the full and new moon, when the sea 
reaches its maximum of depression below 
the ordinary level, it is possible that—— 

August 29th.—This morning I was present 
at the departure of the tug—no doubt for 
one of the American ports in order to em- 
bark some of the shells which are being 
constructed. 

Count d’Artigas conversed for a few 
minutes with Serké, who, it appeared, was 
not to accompany him, and he seemed to be 
giving him some instructions, possibly with 
reference to me. Then, after having stepped 
on the platform, he descended into the 
interior of the boat, followed by Captain 
Spade and the crew of the Ebba. As soou 
as the hatchway was closed, the tug sank 
under the water, and a slight bubbling 
troubled the surface for an instant. 

Hours have passed, and the day is drawing 
to a close. 

As the tug has not returned to its post. 1 
conclude that it is going to tow the schooner 

this voyage—perhaps also to destroy the 
vessels that cross its path. 

However, it is probable that the absence of 

the Ebba will be of short duration, and that 
a week will be enough for the voyage out and 
back. 
Nevertheless, the Ebba has the luck of 
good weather, if I may judge by the atmo- 
spheric calm which reigns in the interior of 
the cavern. Besides, this is the time for 
fine weather in the Bermuda latitudes, Ab. 
if I could find a breach in the walls of my 
prison ! 


and Ker 


price, Ker 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Our iulustration of a lioness cub- and bull- yperty the lioness cub was. She came from 
fomaliland, and was seven months.ol Sh e eas a pet from the age of six weeks until she was 
hirteen months old, but subsequently s he knew, and never hurt anyone. She had a 
(reat friendship for her master’s little bull- 
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[T= burning heat of Africa beat fiercely 
down upon the little trading station of 
Kalloto, which lies far away in the swampy 
forests of the Niger delta, one scorching after- 
noon. The feathery oil-palms rustled drily 
before a sultry breeze, the yellow river shim- 
mered beneath a dancing haze of heat, and 
the whitewashed oil and saltsheds threw back 
a dazzling light and glare. Outside there was 
heat and dust, and the smell of rotting river- 
mud; and inside it was, if possible, worse. 

A haggard, hollow-cheeked, young white 
man, wasted by malaria fever and the deadly 
climate, stood in the galvanised iron “ oil 
shed,” surrounded by a crowd of shouting 
negroes. They were men of great stature 
and splendid muscular development, some 
entirely naked, and others wearing only a 
narrow cotton waist-cloth. Their hair was 
knitted up into countless plaits, and curious 
devices in blue tattoo stood out in relief upon 
each ebony cheek. Some carried calabashes 
of sticky yellow palm-oil, the staple export 
of the Niger, and others coils of pasty green 
rubber, which smells considerably worse than 
Totten eggs. 

Young Charlie Mallin, with the perspira- 
tion streaming down his face, carefully 
weighed and probed the offered merchandise, 
lest a wily savage had inserted a stone or 
clod in the middle. Then he handed each 
man a brass tally, as a receipt for what he 
had brought. 

This done, followed by an unruly mob, he 
unlocked the ‘ trade store” or “ shop,” and 
the place was immediately filled with 
clamouring savages. ‘Throwing down their 
tallies all at once, the negroes grabbed at 
whatever took their fancy, irrespective of 
value; while the harassed young agent did 
what he could to protect his property from 
wholesale loot. 

Rolls of cloth, worth 2s., and standard 
currency throughout half West Africa, bags 
of salt, cases of poisonous gin costing 24d. per 
quart wholesale, and flintlock guns, were 
chiefly in demand ; but old silk hats, scarlet 
tennis jackets, and little bottles of pomade 
(eaten as a delicacy) found ready purchasers. 
So, hour after hour, the lad, for he was but 
little more, stood in the stifling store, breath- 
ing an atmosphere like that of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, while the negro traders fought 
and wrangled about him, until the shadow of 
the palms lengthened across the river, and the 
scorching day drew near its close. And this 
is how trade is carried on among the Niger 
creeks. 

As he walked wearily towards the wooden 
residence which was, as usual, raised high 
on piles, for no white man dare sleep near the 
ground-level through fear of fever, the scream 
of a steam whistle rang out through the 
steamy shade of the forest. Then a panting 
launch, with the red cross of St. George 
streaming above hee stern, churned her way 
up the muddy river, and presently two officers 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate stepped 
ashore. 

“ Where's agent Jevons—sick as usual?” 
asked Captain Connel, as he shook hands, 
and Charlie answered gravely, ‘‘ No, Jevons 
is dead—died a month ago; you can see the 
cross yonder under the oil-palm, and I am 
alone.” 

“You’re too young to live alone in this 
ghastly place, and the fever’s on you now,” 
said the officer, laying his hand upon the 
wasted shoulder and looking down keenly 
into the flushed face before him. ‘ Lock the 
factory and come back with me while the way 
is open. The river tribes are rising again, | 
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and will probably burn the place about you. 
Besides, no one dare bring oil down while 
the Gwelo raiders are out.” 

Charlie sighed. ‘ The loneliness is awful, 
and I’m not very fit,” he said; “but I can’t 
gonow. Half the Krooboys are sick, and I 
must do what I can for them, and there are 
ten canoes coming through from Lekki 
way with our kernels and rubber.” 

It was dusk when the two Government 
officers prepared to depart. 

“If this was my district I'd take you away 
by force,” said Captain Connel. “ You'll 
only go down with fever, and then the 
Krooboys will bolt and leave you to die. I 
have no time to lose; we just called to warn 
you, on our way up-river to find out which 
tribes are rising. Post sentries each night; 
and now, good-bye.” 

Then the launch hissed away into the gather- 
ing darkness, and Charlie watched her with his 
heart in his eyes. Afterwards, he went back 
slowly and despondently to the lonely factory. 
He was not so much afraid of the natives— 
as a rule they left the traders who treated 
them fairly, alone—but the solitude wae 
awful, and he feared the fever might strike 
him down. 

So for a time he struggled on against over- 
work and sickness, trying to hold out until 
the new agent arrived, and then the end came. 
One morning, when he stood upon the river 


‘bank measuring greasy palm kernels in a big 


tub “cooler,” forest and water swam round 
before his eyes, and with a faint cry he sank 
to the ground. For days afterwards he lay 
between life and death in a stifling room, two 
faithful Mahomedans from the north watch- 
ing over him. Then, one evening when the 
sick trader wondered how long it would be 
before he was laid to rest in the oozy mould, 
the blast of a steam whistle awoke all the 
echoes of the forest, and he knew that help 
was at hand. 

“ Now, don’t try to talk ; we’ve come to take 
you out,” said Captain Connel gently, bend- 
ing over the canvas couch and bathing the 
clammy forehead with vinegar. “A big 
Fanti, one of your Accra boys, crawled into 
the Consulate with a reed spear in his side; 
said you were very sick and the bush tribes 
coming down. You'll soon come round when 
you reach the coast; and the new agent’s 
out, he’s coming up when the trouble’s over. 
So make your mind easy; drink this, and 
sleep if you can.” 

A cooling draught slipped like nectar 
down the lad’s blackened throat, and with a 
faint, “Thanks, you’re very kind—I’ll do 
whatever you tell me now,” he closed his 
heavy eyes. 

“No time to lose, there's real trouble on 
hand this time. Every bush headman will 
be on the lookout for us when he hears the 
Gwelo people are coming down,” said 
Lieutenant Charters shortly, and hurried 
preparations were made. An hour later the 
launch steamed away from the factory, 
towing two canoes loaded with the most 
valuable stock. All night long the two 
officers sat beside the helm, gazing into the 
drifting mist with all their eyes, as the little 
vessel went panting along through the heart 
of the silent forest. There is ever trouble 
among the Niger creeks, and the bush tribes 
were out on one of their periodical raids. 
Coming up, the white men had run the 
gauntlet of several harmless volleys, and they 
knew that the armed gin-smugglers would be 
ready to fire into them going down. 

Dawn came. The summits cf the lofty 


cottonwoods and clusters of tufted palms — 


stood out black and sharp against a broad 
streak of crimson across the eastern sky. 
Woolly fever-mist rolled in white wreaths 
across the river, and the scent of aromatic 
wood smoke came down the cool breeze. 

“ The big stockaded village must be near: 
I shouldn’t wonder if they try to cut us off,” 
said Lieutenant Charters, and his companion 
turned to the black engineer. 

“More steam,” he said shortly. 

“Be one hundred pound now, sah,” was 
the hesitating reply; “one lil’ more and 
boiler burst.” 

“I said—more steam,” answered the 
officer sternly, and the trembling negro 
forced the twinkling furnace until the little 
launch trembled with the vibration of her 
whirling propeller. Then, just as the sun 
swung out from behind the palms and burn- 
ing day came suddenly, as it always does 
in the tropics, the “ chunk-chunk ’”’ of many 
paddles rose out of the thinning vapour. 
A little puff of air drove the mist aside, 
and the face of Lieutenant Charters hardened 
as he pointed over the bows. “ AsI thought 
—on the lookout for us,” was all he said. 

A flotilla of canoes stretched right across 
the river, the early sun rays glinting upon 
many a gun barrel and matchet blade, and 
a wild yell went up as the river men saw the 
launch. Captain Connel reached forward 
and closed the valve, and when the throb- 
bing of the propeller ceased, he ordered his 
interpreter to demand a passage. A big 
headman, wearing a crownless silk hat and 
nothing else, stood up in the bows of the lead- 
ing canoe, and as he answered in the “‘ coast 
palaver,”’ his voice came faintly to their ears. 

“You give us them launch, and all them 
gun, and perhaps we let you go, or we dun 
chop you one time. We fit burn all factory 
and kill them white trader, all same 
Akassa.” * 

“Paddle clear or we fire,” was the stern 
reply, and a howl of rage and derision 
followed, while scores of leaf-shaped paddles 
churned up the yellow water, and the canoes 
surged forwards towards the launch. 

“Start her easy. Stand by the machine- 
gun,” said Captain Connel, and two black 
Yoruba soldiers crouched behind the iron 
shield in the bows. The propeller throbbed 
slowly, then the little engine brought up with 
a bang, and a feathery jet of steam roared 
away from the escape pipe. 

“ Be tow-rope of canoe round them scre¥- 
blade,” said the engineer, and Lieutenant 
Charters answered shortly, “Over you go | 
and clear it.” The negro looked at the yellow | 
water and shuddered. He knew that scaly, 
alligators lurked in the oozy depths below. 
and more than once he had seen a child 
bathing beside the bank dragged suddenly 
out of sight amid a swirl of muddy water. 
Then the Lieutenant's fingers closed about 
his revolver, and he hesitated no longer. 
Over the side he went, and presently came 
up gasping. 

“One more turn, sah,” he said, ard 
Captain Connel answered, “ Be quick, they re 
almost on us now,” and the woolly head 
disappeared again. 

“Lay the sick lad beneath the bulkhead.” 
said the Lieutenant, and Mallin, wo 
muttered foolish nonsense in the malaria 
delirium, was placed in safety. Then the 


© The Nimbi tribe sacked the Akasea factory. 
murdered some 120 Krooboy labourers in cold b: 
Some were eaten—and when we were there some 
time after, we took back the children who had 
carried away, and returned with the message tt 
their flesh was not sweet.—H.B. 
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engineer climbed dripping on board, choking 
out, “ All clear now, sah.” 

It was hightime. The canoes were sweep- 
ing down upon them amid a great thundering 
of paddles, the foam swirling up beneath 
their bows, and the naked crews drawing 
breath together with a sharp hiss as they 
bent over the blades. Then the head- 
man cried aloud, and following the crash 
of flintlock guns a shower of broken cast 
iron, or “ potleg,” whistled above their heads. 

“ They rarely do any harm with their guns ; 
it’s the matchets I’m afrcid of. Back her, 
engineer,” said the Captain calmly; and as 
the link clanged over, the launch backed 
away astern. For a moment the paddling 
slackened, the tribesmen had never seen a 
launch progressing wrong way about before ; 
then there was a second squibbing and 
sputtering of villainous “ trade powder,” and 
they came on faster than before. 

“No man fires without the order; we'll 
have no useless bloodshed. Lie down flat 
on deck, Yorubas. Full speed shead,” said 
Captain Connel, and the little engine 
trembled and panted under an over-pressure 
of steam as the launch drove forward. The 
officer set his’ teeth hard as he swung the 
fron tiller, holding her straight for the centre 
of the flotilla; and out of the blue smoke 
which curled above the canoes came the 
flashing of gas-pipe guns, agd jagged pot- 
leg ripped through the light shade-deck over- 
head. Then with a crash the sharp steel 
stem smote the leading craft, and fae soft 
cottonwood crushed in and crumpled up as 
the launch went through and over her. A 
cluster of canoes barred the way, jammed 
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together side by side, for whatever may be 
the faults of the Niger savage, he is by no 
means a coward. With white wreaths of 
foam boiling high on either bow, the launch 
rushed upon them, piling the light craft one 
over another into a hopeless confusion of 
splintered timber and snapped paddles, while 
shouts and yells rose from the screw-churned 
wake astern. 

Black hands rose up out of the muddy 
water and gripped the rail. Wild, dripping 
figures swarmed across it with matchets in 
their teeth; then a whirling sheet of flame 
blew out from the bows, and the grinding 
roar of the machine-gun joined in the din. 
This was no time for rifle practice, and the 
Yoruba soldiers swung the heavy Snider 
butts instead, the brass heel-plates smashing 
down the gleaming matchet blades, and snap- 
ping the barbed spears like pipe-stems. 

Then, with the fragments of the last canoe 
rasping and bumping along her sides, the 
launch drove out of the smoke, her rail 
chipped and hacked and white splinters 
hanging from the sun-deck above. In front 
lay the broad yellow river and the eternal 
green of palms and cottonwoods—and be- 
hind, a mass of smashed canoes and swim- 
ming heads, out of which there rose shouts 
of disappointed rage and cries of pain. 

“We came through that pretty well,” said 
Lieutenant Charters, wiping the smoke 
grime and perspiration from his forehead. 
“There are only two of the Yorubas slashed, 
and I don’t think they are badly wounded. 
More of the river men frightened than were 
hurt, too. We'll have to bring up a strong 
company and burn that stockade.” 
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“ It will teach them a useful lesson, and 
it will take that tribe two years to pay the 
oil the Consul will fine them when this 
trouble’s over,” answered Cuptain Connel. 
* And now for the coast; the sooner we get 
this sick lad into good hands the better.” 

In due time the little Government station, 
lying among the reeking mangrove swamps 
near one of the Niger’s many mouths, was 
safely reached. Under the care of the skil- 
ful surgeon, Charlie Mallin was soon on the 
way to recovery, and a month later was 
invalided home. Before he went, however, 
a company of black Yoruba soldiers were 
sent up through the creeks to restore order 
with a strong hand. The headman of the 
offending tribe was brought down a prisoner, 
and is now usefully employed carrying earth 
in baskets to make a landing for the Consu- 
late launch. This is an occupation he by no 
means enjoys, for the West African is not 
over fond of work; but the warders, who are 
true Mussulmans, and therefore hate the 
coast heathen, see he does it thoroughly and 
well. 

Captain Connel also wrote pretty strongly, 
on his own account, to the trading firm in 
London, pointing out the necessity for having 
at least three white men in each factory in 
the most unhealthy swamps; and when 
Charlie Mallin reached home, he received 
his employers’ thanks and a handsome 
recognition of his services. Afterwards ho 
returned to Africa, and had other adventures 
in the steamy forest, for there is seldom 
settled peace among the Niger creeks; but 
he never forgot the weary time he spent lying 
sick of fever and alone in the Kalloto station. 
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knows from experience the meaning of the dread 
rase “ quarantined”; if so, he will give the heart- 
felt sympathy that is due to his fellow-sufferers, who 
through no fault of their own are condemned to a 
period of anxious detention off their accustomed terra 
firma, 

I remember tat in the year 1890, as a lad of fifteen, 
Tleft the islanu of Barbados at the end of the last 
term {a the year to go to Demerara in order to spend 
the Christmas season with my parents. Not having 
seen them for a long time, I looked forward with keen 
interest to the visit I was about to pay my home, 
and quitted the little island mentioned above with the 
liveliest anticipation of a jolly time. 

I cannot say that I enjoyed the voyage ; in this I 
will be understood by those who fall to escape the 
sufferings of mal de mer, especially as the passage 
between Barbados and Demerara holds a deserved 
reputation for causing misery to landsmen, and upsets 
even those who have recovered themselves on the 
voyage from England to Barbados, which is touched 
at en route to British Guiana, or rather where a trans- 
shipment is effected from the large boat toa smaller 
intercolonial one. It will not therefore be considered 
an extraordinary statement when I say that I longed 
intensely for the time of arrival at my destination. 

After the usual thirty-eight hours’ e, at about 
two o'clock at night we entered the mouth of the 
Demerara river, on the bank of which lies Georgetown, 
the capital of the colony. I struggled into my 
clothes, and packed my luggage, #0 as to be ready ty 
go ashore as early as possible. 

‘The arrival of the harbonr-master was awaited 
with some concern, as our steamer had on board 
some who had, on another boat, been 
fellow sailors of a man whom the awful yellow fever, 
or“ Yellow Jack,” had stricken down. Our utmost 
anxiety had not, however, gone the length of causing 
us to imagine that we should be quarantined for any 
length of time; but when on his arrival the harbour- 
master informed us that the authorities had been 
advised by cable of the death of the patient, our 
hearts sank within us— not that we feared an outbreak 
of the fever amongst us, but because we were sickened 
by the thought of being imprisoned. Still we hoped on 
until the medical inspector shattered our hallucina- 
tions by informing us that we were to be kept under 
the quarantine ensign, which was floating above us, 
and soon after we were notified that we were doomed 
to a fortnight’s captivity, Thus we had to face the 
situation of spending the Christmas time in quarantine. 

It can be imagined what horror stole on me as 
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I saw a precious fortnight of my holidays wasted, and 
as I was the only boy, my situation was worse than 
that of the other passengers. At the same time it must 
be said that the officers of the ship did everything in 
their power to help our case. 

The first couple of days were spent in thoroughly 
fumigating the ship and the luggage of the “deck” 

ssengers, to which class the “ Yellow Jack " victim 

belonged, and it was very funny to eee the men 
‘and women each wrapped in asbip's blanket, waiting 
until their proper garments were disinfected. As 
sulphur was the disinfectant used, it can be imagined 
the amount of coughing and sneezing that took place 
throughout the ship when the hatches were oy enc. 

‘This stage of the proceedings being over, we settled 
down to the inevitable, and bull-poard, rings, and 
other “ playthings” with which ships are usually fur- 
nivhed were got out. Our days passed each in much 
the same way. Inthe morning the men would come 
up in pyjamas, and stroll around the deck, or play 
quoits to see who should furnish ‘“swiggles,” the 
loser having this privilege; we would then dress for 
breakfast, and the ladies would have by that time 
appeared, and we would troop down to breakfast, and 
I cannot my tee our position at all took away our 
appetites. Our programme then was filled by read- 
ing, lounging, and fishing, in which last-named 
amusement may be included the efforts we made to 
ensnare gulls by letting out a long line with hook 
and bait, at which the birds would swoop, and when 
we thought we had them we would pull, but (if I may 
be pardoned the heinous offence) “they were not 
such gulls as to be caught,” though we were never 
convinced of our inability in thie respect, and 
would follow the example of Bruce with the epider. 
Lunch, dinner, and sleep whiled away the rest of each 

v. 

Sometimes we had visitors from shore. They were 
not of course allowed on board, but would tie their 
boat to a ship's rope, and lie off and give us news 
from land. 

One day everyone was aroused from his or her 
mental lethargy by the cry of “a shark,” and on 
looking over we saw one of those cruel, well-hated 
fish. We at once obtained strong tackle and equip- 
ment for his benefit, but, alas ! we did not have the ex- 
citement of landing or rather decking him, as he 
absolutely refused the dainty juoks, baited we never 
so wisely, nnd at last he took himself out of tempta- 
tion's way, much to our disgust. 

Unfortunately for us, we had not even a pleasant 
view anywhere, as the river, which is muddy and 
dirty-looking, stretched up and down, while on one side 
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of us was a line of the “courida" bush, which fringes 
the water's edge, forming a natural breakwater for the 
low-lying land, and on the other lay the town, hidden, 
with the exception of spires and tops of high build: 
ings, by a dismal rampart of stores and wharves, 
while the useful but gruesome and dirty carrion vu- 
tures did not enhance the scene. 

The town, it must in all fairness be said, parenthe- 
tically, is exceedingly pretty and picturesque, all laid 
out in squares, and with the exception of tle commer- 
cial street, which les along the river, {s planted up 
with palms and trees, looking very much like a large 
garden laid out in beds, and as there are also some 
very fine buildings in it, it is altogether a delightful 
surprise to the visitor who secs with dismay the 
dreary outlook from the steamer. 

Christmas Day we got through with sports, a 
Christy Minstrel performance, and fireworks at night, 
and we {ustilled Into the proceedings as much cheeri- 
ness as we could, considering the “absent ones.” One 
of the sports was the menagerie race, in which each 
competitor had some animal, and the amusement was 
great, as can be easily imaginal. To get a cock, a 
goat, a sheep, a dog, and various other animals to go 
as hard as possible in a given direction, without the 
dog making for the sheep, or the goat turning round 
and nearly or quite tripping up its owner with the 
reins, is not the eaalest thing in the world, aud these 
Taces are provocative of much ire on the part of the 
jockeys, and much tearful and side-splitting laughter 
on that of the spectators, On the occasion under 
reference the happy possessor of a pig won. 

At last the time of inactivity came to an end, and 
we started for Barbados, where, after another spell of 
vea-sick agony, we anchored in the exceedingly pretty 
blue waters of the harbour, the view from which is as 
fine as that from the Demerara river is ugly ; it is aleo 
a much more pleasant bit of water for a stay, as there 
are always craft of various descriptions around, Bar- 
bados being a “touching” port. Black boysalso come 
off from the shore in quaint frail little boats, built of 
‘a few old boards, of any shape whatever (one I remem- 
ber was like a coffin), and afford much amusement by 
their diving feats, it being really wonderful to see wha’ 
depths they can reach after coins which are tossed into 
the water some way off from their boats. Here, however, 
we were destined to be quarantined for one day only 
to complete our fortnight, and at last we were set 


I may add that I did not lose my trip, as I went back 
to Demerara by return mail, and the pleasures of my 


stay completely compensated me for my troubles. 
y. Y, F, BECKLES GALL, 
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THE GHOST. 
SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. 


Words and Music by the Rev. W. J. Foxeut, o.a., B.tcs, (Lond.) 


vere [6 


1. I'ma ghost,a creepy creature, on7e a 
form of Julius Cesar, I ap- 


Piano. 


[3 
very common feature, In the history and fiction of the past, as you must know ; But I’m 
pear'd a reg'lar teaser Tothe Roman hero Brutus as he sat uplateat night. But I 


AndIc to terrify asin the 
While IsaidIcould unfoldatalete 


pp poco a poco crescendo 
SS eS 
as =< ot a 

times of long a-go. With a — Inn-tern and re-flect-or you can raise a Iime-light spec-tre, Such ax that with which Professor Pep-per 
freeze his blood withiright. And Tve ‘of -tenthmeater'd Blank rocte Mac’ + beth for mural'ring Ban-quo, WhileT shook my gor- y locks at him and 
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poco a poco crescendo 
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y grin-ning septic says you've sim - ply grown dyspeptic, When you dare to sny you've seen me, for T 
get in @ passion just ‘be - cause I'm out of fashion, For there's some that will be-licve in me, what- 
“ Ce 


show'dhow to ap-pal: So that ev’ 
made him quake withdread. But I shan 
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Cuore, 


S—S—S— ae 


don't ex - ist at a 
ev -er may bo said 


pressive 


Tm © gist, Sgiot, © “ghost,” That's 


=e 


— = an a AEE Soe 
=i afgna = 
et ee 2 a a ais 


ker-y,  out-of-the - fash-ion old ghost, 


=e Ss 


qua-ker-y, shiv -er-y, she 


3. But it’s not to be expected I can keep myself 
respected, 
When I’m spoken of in terms so lacking 
compliment as “ spook ” ; 
And my efforts are belated, "when I'm coolly 
2. Inthe | ghost. imitated 
In the entertaining séances of Maskelyne and 
Cooke. 
And I take no real enjoyment in my weird 
and grim employment, 
Now my shrieks give no more terror than 
the cry of owl or bat. 
So, poor ghosts, if still they burke us, there'll 
be nothing but the work'us, 
And I'm doubtful whether now they'll let us 
find a home in that! 


Cxorvs. 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1897 AND 1898. 


Somer had a season that began badly and 

ended badly. Until they beat Lancashire 
at Manchester they seemed to have no chance 
for the championship ; and then a long series 
of successes brought them to the front, to 
the delight of their partisans, who, when 
Somerset’s victory rendered that chance 
hopeless, began, as usual, to abuse the 
system on which the championship is ad- 
judged. This sort of thing occurs every year, 
when Surrey does not come out top. What 
the Surrey crowd asks for is some scheme 
that will always make Surrey champion 
county. We hope they may get it. 

The team was a strong one, as it ought to 
be. Lees and Mr. Jephson were valuable 
additions. Abel and Richardson were in great 
form, though rather off on one or two occa- 
sions. Hayward, all round, was invaluable ; 
had he not met with an accident at Taunton 
there might have been a different tale to tell 
of that Somersetshire mstch. Brockwell 
distinguished himself greatly ; with Abel he 
made 379 in the Hampshire match, and 
secured the present record for first wicket. 
Three times during the year did he and Abel 
make 200 before a wicket fell. Baldwin had 
the biggest innings he has yet been favoured 
with in the 234 he scored against Kent. 
Mr. Key was in better form than he had been 
for the last ten years. Altogether it was a 
season to be proud of. 

There was one thing about it by which it 
will be remembered. It was the last in which 
Mr. W. W. Read appeared for his county. 
The best batsman that ever played for Surrey, 
he had been in the tcam for five and twenty 
years. Age will have its way; and those who 
have only seen him in the nineties -have 
little idea of what he was in the eighties, 
when Surrey would have been simply no- 
where without him. It was at least singular 
to find him, after the finish of his cricket 
career at the Oval, appearing in public as an 
auctioneer to knock down the tavern and its 
contents to the highest bidder. For a great 
change is in progress on the Surrey ground: 
the old pavilion and its neighbouring build- 
ings have been pulled down, and a new 
pavilion is to be ready for the present season, 
an improvement on the old in many ways. 
May it come to have as many pleasant 
memories ! 

Sussex found a new bowler in Bland, and, 
though weaker in its batting, won five matches 
as against only two in the previous year, and 
thus worked its way into the ninth place on 
the list. Mr. Brann was more successful than 
he had ever been. Mr. Murdoch also had a 
good year; and Prince Ranjitsinhji, though 
not so brilliant as in 1896, wes a tower of 
strength, and headed the averages with a 
capital average of 45. Another feature of 
the scason was the wicket-kecping of Butt, 
who was responsible for the downfall of 60 
wickets, 52 of them from catches. Sussex 
beat Somersetshire twice, and Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and Yorkshire once each, the last 
victory being largely owing to the weather. 
There were two losses to Notts, and one each 
to Surrey, Yorkshire, Middlesex, and 
Lancashire. Thus out of twenty matches 
five were won and six lost. One of the 
curiosities of the year, though not in county 
cricket, was the match in which Sussex was 
defeated by the Philadelphians, Mr. King, 
owing to the strong wind blowing, being able 
to make the ball curve in the air, and bowling 
out Ranjitsinhji first ball, the whole side 
being got rid of for 46 runs. 

Warwickshire were in much the same 
position as Sussex the year before. They 
wanted a bowler, or even three bowlers. to 


PART III. 


strengthen their attack. Their defence was 
strong enough, but defence alone will not 
wina match. Warwickshire could keep in, 
but could not get their opponents out, the 
result being that out of eighteen matches 
eleven were drawn. Only three wins charac- 
terised the season, two of them being over 
out-classed Leicestershire, the other being 
over Gloucestershire, thanks to the rain and 
Mr. Bainbridge. Mr. Bainbridge was unlucky 
in getting only two runs short of the thousand 
for his county. He had anexcellent average 
of over 41; but only came second on the list, 
the first being gained by W. G. Quaife, whose 
average, owing to half a dozen “not outs,” ex- 
ceeded 46. Mr. J. F. Byrne, of football fame, 
was introduced into the eleven with satisfac- 
tory results: he came third on the average 
list with over 34, Lilley, who was rather 
under a cloud last year, securing fourth place 
with over 32. 

Yorkshire began well, but fell away so 
towards the end of the season that instead 
of retaining the championship, as there 
seemed to be every likelihood of their doing 
up to the middle of July, they finished in 
the fourth place. The team was much the 
same as in the previous year, though now and 
then some of the leading members were away 
on account of illness ; but the scoring became 
as ragged as that of any other eleven, and 
the bowling much less effective than it had 
been. Many brilliant things were done by 
Yorkshire—Sussex, for instance, beaten by 
an innings and 307 runs; Surrey beaten by 
100 runs— but the team seemed to have their 
off-colour days, when nothing went right 
with them. Out of twenty-six matches they 
won thirteen and lost five, the losses being 
to Gloucestershire, Sussex, and Lancashire, 
and the two Essex matches, both of which 
had exciting finishes. The second Essex 
match was really the best match of the year. 
Hunter was away from the Yorkshire team : 
had he been there the issue would probably 
have been different, for he was extremely 
unlikely to have got his leg in front of the 
wicket, as his substitute did when only two 
runs were required to win. All through it 
was a good interesting game, full of variety, 
the victory of Essex being mainly due to 
young Mr. Turner, who hit up 111. In the 
second innings Yorkshire lost four wickets for 
23 runs, and then settled down into their 
previous year’s form, the next four wickets 
producing 68, 63, 54, and 64 respectively. 
Haigh went out for 1, and Bairstow for 2: all 
they had to do was to keep their ends up; 
but they failed. and the match was lost by 
one run, Lord Hawke being not out 21. ~ 

Among the second-class counties some 
very good cricket was shown. Altogether 43 
matches were played amongst them, of 
which Worcestershire, Wiltshire, and Berk- 
shire played five each. Glamorganshire and 
Durham, playing four each, lost only one 
apiece ; but Glamorganshire won four against 
Durham's three, the first place being easily 
held by Worcestershire, who went through 
the season unbeaten, and won seven 
matches. In this competition there are now 
ten counties, the other five being Bucking- 
hamshire, Norfolk, Northumberland, North- 
amptonshire, and Hertfordshire. 

The tour of the Philadelphians was not so 
successful as had been expected. They 
played 15 matches, lost 9, drew 4, and 
won only 2, the two victories being over 
Sussex and Warwickshire. The rest of the 
year’s cricket aroused very little interest 
except in the case of the Gentlemen and 
Players’ match at Lord’s, where the sides were 
representative and the players were on a well- 


known wicket. In this match Mr. Jessop 
scored 67 runs out of 88 in thirty-five 
minutes. The Oval match the week before 
was a much more commonplace affair. In 
the University match Cambridge beat Oxford 
by 179 runs, and was all through the season 
the stronger eleven. Cambridge have now 
won 32 of these matches and Oxford 29; 
only 3 having been drawn, in each case owing 
to rain. If only county matches could be 
played out in the same way, how much 
better it would be! 

With regard to individual performances, the 
best average of the year, 53, was obtained by 
Mr. F. G. J. Ford, next to bim coming Mr. 
N. F. Druce and Mr. A. C. MacLaren, each 
with 51, and W. G. Quaife with 46. Prince 
Ranjitsinhji was fifth on the list with 45, 
followed by Abel, the only batsman to make 
over 2,000 runs, with 44. Next to him, also 
with 44,came Mr. J. A. Dixon, Gunn fol- 
lowing his captain with 43. Mr. A. J. 
Turner, of Essex, came ninth with 42, the 
same average as that of J. T. Brown, the 
Yorkshireman. Then came Mr. Bainbridge, 
of Warwickshire, with 41 ; Mr. J. Douglas, of 
Middlesex, with 40; and Dr. W. G. Grace, 39. 
No less than twenty-nine batsmen made 
over 1,000 runs, Ranjitsinhji making only 
60 short of 2,000. Abel not only made over 
2,000, but included in it two ecores of over 
200, and four of over 100. J. T. Brown made 
811 in an innings, this being the highest 
individual score of the year. Dr. W. G. 
Grace made five centuries, Mr. Brann made 
four, Mr. Jessop made five; Mr. Stoddart 
made five, but only one of them in first- 
class cricket ; Tyldesley made four; Wain- 
wright made five, all for Yorkshire. The 
most extraordinary performance of the year 
was that of Mr. V. F. S. Crawford, who made 
no less than nine centuries ; but we shall have 
to say more about the captain of Whitgift 
School in our School Cricket article. 

(tne END.) 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


LANTERN SLIDES.—1. MAKING THE SLIDE. 


usT in the early part of the year the lantern reigns 
supreme. Of course all through it we find lantern 
work interesting in the evening, but in the winter 
it is usually too cold, or too windy or wet, to sally 
forth in search of camera subjects, whereas we can 
makeslides from our pet negatives without going out 
of doors, and even without dependence on the 
weather or light, since artificial light will supply all 
that we require. 

In connection with this subject we have to con- 
sider two points, viz. the exposure. and what follows 
in the way of development, etc. Before, however, we 
come to the exposure we have to consider the quality 
of our negatives. Now, from a weak negative it is 
simply impossible to prodnce a really good slide. In- 
tensification will work marvels, if the negative 
happens to be the sort that. is suited for it; but asa 
tule ft is not. The usual result of Snteusification is 
to render the whole negative more or lesa dark, uct 
to render the contraste greater, which is what we 
require for this work. Therefore we ctart with the 
presumption that a good negative is necessary to 
produce areally good slide. The lantern man must, 
for thia reason, take especial care to get his negative: 
well furnished with contrasts and those mysterious 
things known as “ half-tones.” 

Having become possessed of a good negative, ve 
can from it produce a lantern slide in one of two ways. 
Either we can print the image on the plate by con- 
tact, or we cau copy itin the camera. This latter 
method includes reduction, which is often invaluable, 
in the case of those negatives which are larger than 
the slide,and which we want to get in entire, or more 
than could be done if we only printed from a amall 
portion on to a slide. 

Contact printing is about as simple a process as 
one could well devise, and the pl whe 
does not make transparencies, whether has a 


lantern or not, loses a great deal of the pleasure that 
photography has to give him, for they are far more 
beautiful in their way than prints on paper. To 
make the lantern slide by contact, put tle negutive 
into an ordiuary printing-frame, and on the part 
where the required portion of the picture is place the 
lantern plate, film downwards. Now shut up the 
slide (of course all this is done by: red or yellow 
light) und make the exposure. This is usually done 
by simply taking off the red cover of the lamp and 
leaving the yellow actinic flame inside exposed to 
the front of the frame for a sufficient length of time, at 
the end of which the glass is again placed over the 
light. Ifa gas jetis used you can turn it full on for 
five seconds, the frame being at a distance of about 
10 inches from it, The exposure so entirely depends 
on the printing density of the negative that nothing 
in the world but experience will tell you how long this 
ought to be. With a lamp lighted with au oil flame 
ani chimney, I should give about half a minute with 
a dense negative, but only abcut twenty seconds with 
a properly exposed one. A good deal also depends on 
the make of plates you use, and I recommend you to 
follow out the instructions given with each box in 
every case. Be sure, before exposing, that there are 
no dust spots on the negative, nor any dust between 
the films of plate aud negative, for these will appear as 
unsightly bluts on the finished slide, and, though not 
noticed in making the sllde, will come out enormous 
when they are magnified in the lantern, The expo- 
sure having been made, you proceed to develop, 
about which we will discourse in the next “column.” 

Now as to the second process. This has more ad- 
vantages than the former, but is also more difficult 
to manage. The negative selected is to be fixed in a 
hole in @ large board that completely covers the 
window, if you can manage it this way, and then 
photographed from inside the room with an ordinary 
camera, using the lantern plate to receive the image 
instead of the usoal dry plate. To do this take a 
Piece of wood exactly as thick as tbe rebate in the 
slide, and cut a piece just the size of the plate for 
which the dark slide is intended. Now in the centre 
cut a hole just a shade larger than the lantern plate, 
and at each corner of this hole put little pieces of 
wire across the angle, fixing the ends into the wood. 
The plate will now be held in its place, when dropped 
into the hole, by these wires, which prevent its falling 
through. The spring uf the division will keep it 
pressed into its place when the side is closed. Now 
proceed to focus the negative exactly, keeping the 
camera carefully level. You will And that you can 
get any part of the picture into the square (you had 
better draw a black square on the ground giass just 
where the plate will come when the slide is put into 
the camera) instead of being obliged to take only the 
whole or part of the negative, as before. Focus it, 
carefully insert the slide, and expose as usual. With 
this arrangement you will require a much longer 
exposure than in the contact method, The exposure 
is harder to give than before, in fact impossible, for 
it depends on—(1) Light, (2) Size of image, (3) Make 
of plate, (4) Stop used in the camera, (5) Density of 
negative. Supposing the light is good, image equal 
to original, or only a little larger, rapid make of plate, 
and stop £/16, you can, with a negative of average 
density, reckon from 2 to 2 minutes as about correct. 
When you have exposed it you close the slide and 
proceed to develop. I may mention that it is not 
essential that the board should be fixed in the window 
so as to darken thé room; you can have the board 
fixed to a staud on the table, provided that a large 
shawl of woollen material, or some similar covering, 
be thrown over the space between the camera front 
and the board, so as to keep the light from getting 
between the lens and the negative. 

‘A correspondent writing sume time ago wanted 
me to give some hints on the printing-in of clouds in 
lantern slides, There are two ways of accomplishing 
this : either we can make the clouds and landscape on 
the same plate, or we can produce the landscape on 
one plate and the clouds on another, and bind them 
together so that in the picture they fall into their 
proper places, 

‘To do the former we can proceed as follows: Take 
an ordinary print on ordinary paper from the negative, 
and, without toning or fixing, out away the part re- 
presenting the sky in this priut. Now put the 
lantern plate aod negative in their proper places and 
inake the first exposure for the landscape. Close the 
lens and pin the paper mask to the board, so that it 
exactly covers the landscape part of the negative 
while in {ts place, To do this the paper mask must be 
larger than the negative, which is easily ensured by 
printing on a picee of paper longer than the length 
of the negative. Now put the selected cloud negative 
into its place, and you can see exactly how much of it 
you will have on the slide by the amount uncovered 
by the paper. Of course 1 am supposing the land- 
scape negative to be removed and the other inserted from 
the opposite side to thatop which the paper is pinned. 
Now the sky exposure has to be made, Unfortunately 
if we left the paper alone the juncture would show. 
We therefore have to keep shaking it, or moving It 
up and down in short strokes while the exposure is 
going ou. Experience alone will enable you to do 
this correctly. When the exposure of this is complete, 
the slide is done as far as exposure is concerned. 

By the other system the eky part of the print is used 
to shield the sky in the negative, and thus get a blank 
one onthe slide. This having been done (the paper 
must be kept moving as before during the exposure of 
the landscape), another slide is made from the cloud 
negative, the landecape part of the print sbielding the 
bottom part, 6o that on one plate you get only land- 
scape, and on the other ouly sky. This having been 
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done we have to bind the two together. The two thus 
form rfect slide. The parte not wanted on either 
can be dissolved away by brushing over with a solu- 
tion of ferricyanide of potassium, one part in ten 
parts of water, a few drops of which are added to a 
weak solution of hyposulplite of soda. To make the 
slides fit, the cloud slide should be exposed with the 
film side away from the lens of the camera, not 
towards it, a8 must always be done with tho landscape 
slide. This reverses tho cloud slide, and thus makes 
it fit in the right way when the two come to be bound 
together. 

have outrun my allotted space, and must wait my 
opportunity to say what yet remains on this subject, 
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NEW BEHI£S.—PART VIL. 


SoME OF THK CURIOSITIES Op SEVENTEENTH- 
RY TOKENS.—In addition totheordinary style 
and types of the small, but really interesting, trader's 
tokens of the seventeenth ceutury, which so graphically 
illustrate the times and customs of the age, there are 
some of curious forms and types. The symbol of the 
shipwright used to be a * Nouk’s ark,” very different 
from the modern vessel of steel such as we imagine a 
modern shipbuilder would now use, The scrivener and 
his ink-horn and quill pen is a thing of the past, ana 
we should now look to see these replaced by a type 
writer and typist. Tho vsual and more convenient 
circular form was chiefly adhered to, but there are a 
few other shapes to be met with, all of which are 
somewhat scarce, and do not seem to have been struck 
in large quantities. The heart shape was adopted by 
some, among whom we may mention Thomas Hall, of 
Chesham, in Buckinghamshire, Nathaniel Poole, of 
Macclesfield, Thomas Cotton, of Middlewich, Thomias 
Hutchins, of Hereford, etc. Again, we find a number 
of octayon coins, examples of which were found at 
Uttoxeter, Peterborough, Somers Quay, Lincoln, and 
other places, Some were made square, one of which, 
by Francis Dilke, of Romford, Essex, had an angel for 
its type, and Robert Ballard, of Kingston-on-Thames, 
showed an ostrich for his symbol. The London tokens 
nre very irregular in size, and the name of the metro- 
Polis is rarely found upon them. Evidently the street 
or district was considered sufficient, and their circula- 
tion must have been essentially local. Some, too, are 
without either date or name, but would be known by 
their sign. One of these bears only a “cock within 
# hoop " on the oby.,and the word “In Fetter Lane, 
W. E. D." In the illiterate times in which these 
tokens were issued, when there were no “numbers” 
and no “policemen” to direct the inquirer, it was 
found necessary by different traders, and especially 
thoe not long established, to direct their customers by 
noting their proximity to some well-known tavern or 
other landmark. In this way Sam Allatt, “iron- 
monger in ye Strand,” inscribed upon his tokens that 
he might be found “’Agninst the ivey bridge.” Gover, 
apothecary, who placed a gate for his symbol, and 
stated he was to be found at Temple Bar. could be 
easily traced, If we had now to search for Robert 
Beard, with only the address given upon bis coins, 
namely, “ PEKADILLA,” we should ask many times 
before we discovered his shop in “ Piccadilly.” 


Stamp CouLectinc. CHATS WITH Youna CoL- 
LEcToRS.—We mentioned in our last “Corner " com- 
mencing the formation of a coliection of stamps on the 
expenditure of sixpence. The sum is small, and yet it 
is quite possible to begin even on this small amount. 
We mentioned the possibilities of exchange. There are 
now many exchange clubs and combinations of col- 
lectors, by which sheets aod loose collections are 
readily passed round. The plan is acapital one, but 
more suited to those somewhat more advanced. 
Schoolboys must at firat be content with variety 
rather than in the value of any one specimen. There 
are many thousands of stamps collectable of quite 
distinct varieties, without counting the endless and 
somewhat complicated multiplications of water-marks, 
perforations, and plate numbers. From time to time 
‘we hope to have a chat with our readers on all these 
questions ; but as for the present we are dealing only 
with the very beginning of a collection, we must leave 
all these side issues out of the question. Most boys are 
anxious to gather a few specimens of all the foreign 
countries available, in addition to thése of our own 
country and colonies. We strongly recommend boys 
not to do #0; it is far better to specialise and concen- 
trate all one’s energy aud money on the gathering of 
something worth looking at, aud endeavouring to 
procure a really represcutative collection of some one 
section of philely. 

We think it will be far better to leave “ foreign” 
stamps alone, and to collect only those connected with 
Great Britain and her many dependencies. This is a 
field quite large enough for the young collector to 
begin with, and as a few stamps are obtained of 
another colony not hitherto represented, fresh interent 
will be added, British colonial stamps are more 
expensive than the generality of the common varieties 
of continental stamps, but even of the former it is 
quite easy for a schoolboy to cet together within a few 
mona some five hundred specimens, al) quite 

erent 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


Handwriting. 
(Continued from page 447.} 


Age 18. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Joux Hitt, 5 The Broadway, Surbiton, 8.W. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Leonard Douglas Sellers, Stourpaine House School, 
near Blandford, Dorset ; Herbert Thresher, Stourpaine 
House School, near Blandford, Dorset ; Arthur Float, 
39 Forge Street, Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells ; 
Herbert Boden, 82 Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, 
8.W.; Francesco Saverio Polimeni, Tripnacria, 12 
Brondesbury Road, Kilburn; Alec John Wharton, 
49 Varna Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; Thomas 
H. Payne, Rosemount, 50 Victoria Street, Bridport ; 
William H. James, Jesmond Dene, Antrobus 3 
Handsworth, Birmingham ; George Amos, 26 Thomas 
Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent ; Percy W. Dallison, 14 
Oxford Road, The Avenue, Southampton; H.’D. 
Stanning, 3 Bath Street, Lytham; A. W. Rayment, 
Dagmar House School, Hattield, Herts; John Nuttall, 
Alvaston, Derby; Arthur King, Beulah, Severn Road, 
Weston-super-Mare ; John Simon Scott, 202 Suracen 
Street, Possilpark, Glasgow ; Henry Chatfield Sturton, 
17 Handen Road, Lee, Kent, 8.&.; Harry Heaume, St. 
Elmo Lodge, St. Martin's. Gi Me 
Hatcher, Stafford Villa, ; 
Burrows, 18 Valley Road, Anfeld, Liverpool ; J. A. 
Daweon, 69 Parliament Street, Burnley ; James F. L. 
‘Adcock, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, Herts; 
Ralph M. Hawes, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, 
Herts ; Frederick Childs, Dagmar House School, Hat- 
field, Herts ; Herbert Alfred Bliss, House 
School, Hatfield, Herts; 8. Bantoft Bond, Cauldwell 
Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk ; Samuel Chapman, Post Office, 
South Camp, Aldershot; E. Jones, 118 Brunswick 
Street, C.-on-M., Manchester ; Frank Nichols, 109 Her- 
bert Road, Plumstead, Kent; Edwin Ballard, High- 
worth, Wilts; John Shaw, 1 Towneley Terrace, 
Brierfield, near Burnley, Laucs ; Eric Hylton Cooper, 4 
Macaulay Buildings, Bath ; Alfred J. Norton, North- 
leigh, Earl Shilton; Edward Arthur Luff, Mount 
Pleasant, Burnt Lane, Guernsey ; William E. Eaton, 37 
Sutton Road, Walsall; Edith Walford, Layer-de-la- 
Haye, Colchester ; Fernando José Alvarez, Preston 
Lodge, Hampton Road, Twickenbam ; James Oswald 
Allen, 69 East Street, Bury, Lancs; F. G. Orme, 
Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch; Ernest J. Raiment, 33 
New Walk, Leicester; Raymond Harold Sivers, West 
Street, Oundle, Northamptoushire: Frederick Beach, 
24 Wilfred Street, Derby ; R. H. Mawhood, 49 Clarke 
Grove Road, Sheffield ; Ivors Witwill Langridge, 
80 Bt. Peter's Street, South Croydon; Ernest E. 
Reynolds, 30 Maunering Road, Liverpool; Frank 
Percival Wootton, 7 Tavern Street, Ipswich; J. E. 
Spratt, 11 Alexandria Road, Norwich; Harry Port, 
Ebungton Street, Kingsbridge, South Devon ; Richard 
Houghton, Church Terrace, Higher Walton, near 
Preston; George Barron, Ship Hotel, Mevagissey, 
Cornwall; Hugh Bell McMinn, 65 Canning Road, 
Croydon ; John McLaren, Granville Place, Perth, 
Scotland ; Harry Etchells, Great Paxton School, St. 
Neots, Hunts ; Meakin, 77 Peel Street, Derby ; 
‘William Stuuell, 8 Spa Villas, Spa Road, Upper Nor- 
wood ; Cecil Frederick Robertson, 98 Tottenbam Court 
Road, w.; Charles J. Smith, Binn Cottege, Dundee: 
William Arthur Evans, 9 Edith Road, Aafield, Liver- 

1; Edward John Rapley, Schoo! House, Thakebam, 
Puiborough ; Henry Graves, & Ashfield Terrace, 
ad, Dublin ; John W. Doherty, Longfield, 
Cosbycote Avenue, Herne Hill, 8.%.; Syduey Ashmore, 
Hook Park, Titebfield, Hanta; Jaioes William 
Crawt, St. Helene, Wyndhani Road, Kingston-on- 
Thames; Henry Joseph Prior, 103 Eatgate Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds; Montague Birrell Black, 42 
Hubert Grove, Stockwell, 8.w.; Horace Woodhouse, 
Dixton Road, Monmouth ; Leslie C. B. Deed, 34 St. 
‘Augustine Road, Bedford’; John Grabam, 90 Upper 
Pitt Street, Liverpool; J. B. Wier Mason, Wesley 
College, Sheffield. 


Harold's 


(To be continued.) 
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Beskey —If you require further information to that 
given in our article, apply to healyunrters ; in this 
case it would be the Clerk, London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, &.W. 

A Reaper.—Scotchmen, of course, have the preference 
in Scottish regiments, If you are an Englishman, 
ion an English regiment ; why wish to masqnernde 
in borrowed plumes, because a certain regiment 
lappens to have done its duty, as the others would 
have done if they had had the chance ¥ 


DyNAMICS.—The authorities who make the appoint- 
ment will tell you if there is a special examination, 
but such merely parochial offices are generally got 
by testimonials and personal inthtence. 


3. GUNASEKARA.—If you cannot get Russian glue, se 
god sheet gelatine, or the best Scoteh glue; but 
really any glue will do, if it is good. 


CoystantT READER.—We cannot undertake to buy 
things for our readers. The rearing of silkworms is 
not as common as it usel to be, owing to the 
dificulty in disposing of the silk. You can get 
the eggs at any of the natural-history shops, such as 
Cook's, in Museum Street, or Watkins & Doncaster's, 
at 36 Strand. 


TricycLe—1l. You can get manucycles from the 
Singer Company and other makers of ordinary 
oycles. 2. Not at present, so far as we are aware. 


Five YEARs' READER.—A better plan would be to 
begin in a shipowner’s office, though you might try 
what a letter to a few of the large companies would 
bring you. 


J. W. F, W.—You might get twopence for it. None of 
the coins of the reign are worth more than their 
original value, except in a very few instances. 


Crvu, OxE—Order a Civil Service Guide from your 
bookseller. Stanford's “Handbook to Government 
Situations" is a good one. You are not likely to 
succeed unless you are specially coached. 


G, Lyon.—The article on building the launch engine is 
out of print in the volume form, but can be had in 
the third part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


A. NUSN.—No honorary colonel is paid for his honorary 
rank. He receives pay for his substantive rank, 
whether it be that of a lieutenant-colonel or lower. 


Frirna.—There are no statistics, but if there were you 
woul have to take inte consideration that Rugby 
not nearly so much played as Association. Where 
both games are played roughly. Rugby is the rougher ; 
but when played strictly in’ the spirit of the rules, 
there is little to choose between them. 


Woc.p-Be ENGINEER.—Apprentieeship or no appren- 
ticeship, there is nothing to preveut your setting up 
in business on your own account, 


& F. T.—* The Ilford Manual of Photography” 
“first-class book on photography,” and you ¢ 
it from any dealer for 1s. It is naturally 
with respect to “the best plates,” etc. If you want 
an indepenient one. get “Burton's Modern Photo- 

phy” (Piper & Carter); any bookseller will ges 
it you for 1s. 


©. P.-1, 1f yon menn taat you want to make a lantern 
slide from an ordinary negative, you will find it in 
the “Camera Club" ini the present number. If this 
does not fulfil your wants, write again and explain 
more fully. 2. ‘We strongly recommend you not to 
If the plates 


© beeu usr 


tives that have not 


been suffice 
fixing ¥ putting these in again, and 
sce if the specks come off. If not, it is probably the 
alum again, All your negatives are under-exposed 
and under-developed. 


ARMATURE—No; the armature is to revolve as close 
tis it possibly can to the magnet without touching it. 
We think two cells will be enongh : you might use 
three to make sure. Yes, it ought to be one inch in 
diameter. The cells must. be charged with the 
usual charging solution—conoentrated solution of 
dichromate of potash and an ounce of strong sul- 
phuric acid to cach pint of this solution. 


Mepicvs.—No; you cannot take stereos with an 

ordinary “Instantograph,” unless it is half-plate 

ize, and then you can do {t by adapting the inside 

he camera’ yourself. For the method of doing 

this, sce our articles on “Stereoscopic Photography " 

in weekly numbers 853 and 855 (for May 18 and 
Tune 1, 1895). 


AN AMATEUR.—We believe you can get the metal 
work required for the electric tramway (made for 
you) from Mr. . S. Parkinson, Nelson's Yard, 
Briggate, Leeds. You can regulate the speed of 
car by means of a wire across from one binding- 
screw to the other, or by means of a switch put on. 
gently or more firmly, according to speed desired, 
Tf youcan’t manage the machine, you will probably 
xet_ one complete by inserting un advertisement 
in the “Exchange and Mart,” or the “English 
Mechanic.” 


PHoTO-FERKO.—Since our answer to you appeared, 
acorrespondent (J. R. Berwick, Shelburne, Ontario, 
Canada) has kindly sent us a method of obtaining 
sepia tones with ferro-prussinte paper. Take the 
dry blue print and wash itin a mixture of ammonia 
C880) 1 part, rain-water 9 parts, until it has faded 
nearly white; then rinse it in’ clean water. and 
place it in a bath of tunic acid 1 part, rainewater 
0 parts, until it is fully toncd, & process that 
requires several hours. When toned, the print ix a. 
decp sepia colour, Our correspondent. saw 
receipt in a contemporary journal, and thinks it 
will suit you. If youtry it, he would like to know 
the result, 


MosvtHiy Rewer (C.R.).—1, Yes; you 
induecion * shocking” coil with a dry 
well; you may want two cell You can ect 
the materials’ from any chemist, or sometimes, 
from an “oil and colour” shop (the plaster of 
Paris, for instance). 3. You had better mix them 
up for yourself, 4. They will do you no harm, 
and we think you will get them without dif- 
culty. 


an work an 
yr hattery very 


Nox-Nomey,—You had better get a list from Benet- 
fink & Co. of Cheapside, and choose for yours! 
We should, ourselves, make a selection “berwes: 
Griffiths’ “ Imperial,” Laucaster's “ Omnigraph (tbr 
“superior” kind), or the “Frena.” Tf you want 
plates, perhaps the former would be best: the 
* rena” takes films of a special make, but they ar 
loose, and the firm has an established reputation fr 
first-class Jenses. Lancaster's. has the merit~ of 
cheapness and lightness, with dark slides for plates. 


F.W. SAVAGE.—1. We are glad to hear_you euccecie: 
so well with the electric railway. 2. The methot «i 
making the discs would not do for this instrument. :- 
they would not be firm enough, and the manufocsare 
of these has been discontinued lately, but a few may 
he got by advertising. Hamley’s, of High Holborn, 
had’ few in stock a-short time ago. 


P. K.—It may be obtained from Messrs. Jones & (n. 
of Viaduct Street, &. and will givea light as coal g-. 
but would require a special arrangement to preva. 
back firing, without which you might get an exp 
sion, and it is eo volatile that the greatest care i: 
necessary when using it. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Jonn Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE.) 


“A short discussion took place between the chieftains 
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CHAPTER XVI.—EL CAPITANO. 


‘Lp he been in a fit state to notice his 

surroundings, Harry would have 
seen that, in the second day’s march, the 
character of the scenery was gradually 
changing. The wide, level plains which 
had stretched so far began to give place, 
first to long, gentle undulations, and then 
to bolder elevations; in fact, though he 
knew it not, he was crossing the foothills 
of the Rockies. This day they made a 
long stage, despite the increasing weak- 
ness of their horses, riding far into the 
night, and, finally, camping in a little 
valley. 

The next morning, when the Indians 
commenced their march before daybreak, 
Harry was too weak even to rise, and his 
captors strapped him on behind one of 
themselves, and pressed on their route. 
Their last march lay across a more open 
plain than that of the day before, and from 
the cruel and reckless manner in which 
they pressed their horses, it was evident 
they were nearing their destination. 

Though flatter, their road was far from 
easy, for it was broken by gullies, now 
dry, but showing plainly that in the 
rainy season they were the beds of fierce 
torrents. Rockier and more broken it 
grew as they rode onward; every vestige 
of verdure died out, leaving the naked 
framework of the hills exposed, and it 
was not till they had ridden hard for four 
hours that they came to the end of the 
stony ground, and found themselves once 
more on a comparatively open plain. 

Here they rested their horses a space, 
and gave them the last of the little store 
of water, for, indeed, without it the poor 
beasts could hardly have borne their 
riders over even the comparatively level 
ground through which their road now lay. 
Far away—almost on the horizon—- 
stretched a long, low line, shining like 
silver in the rays of the morning sun. 
Scarce a fathom wide did it seem as it lay 
before them, a shining band. But, then, 
it was tWenty miles away, and twenty 
miles dwarfs even a precipice. 

Towards this silver girdle the Apaches 
pressed forward, and every mile its pro- 
portions grew, till, when the leader drew 
rein some mile or so from its base, the 
backbone of America stood before them 
in all its grandeur. 

Far as the eye could reach, on either 
side, the precipice ran, near upon a 
thousand yards in sheer height, and 
without a projection that a chamois could 
have climbed by. Right in front of them 
a dark pass cleft the mountain, so deep, 
that though it was some hundred yards 
wide, and the sun was high in the 
heavens, its base was still in gloom. 

This was the famous pass of El Capitano, 
along which, in after-years, the coach 
route ran, and used then by parties cross- 
ing the continent, not so much for its 
own ease, as because the approaches to it 
were better than those of any other pass 
within reasonable distance. For here the 
open ground ran almost up to the foot of 
the frowning cliffs, so that the teamster’s 
troubles were confined to the pass itself, 
instead of commencing and ending 
perhaps five miles on either side of it. 

The caiion itself formed as uninviting 
a pathway to look at as the eye could well 
rest upon. The stream that had cut it 
out of the granite rocks was one of the 
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“intermittents,” so often met with in this 
part of the Wild West. In the rainy 
season & brawling torrent, some thirty feet 
high and thirty yards wide, whirling 
down rocks as big as houses, in the 
summer it gradually dried up, till the bed 
became as parched as the hills above it. 
On one bank the cliff towered up, sheer 
as its face to the plain, nearly half a mile 
without a break. From the other it rose 
in rather a less precipitous fashion some 
two hundred feet—sometimes more, 
sometimes less—to a sort of rough terrace 
about a hundred yards wide, nearly as 
rocky as the bed of the stream, and 
following its fall at roughly the same slope. 
This had doubtless been cut by the 
stream in ages past, when it had been of 
far greater magnitude; probably before 
some great convulsion of Nature had 
shaken the hoary mountains above, and 
turned off the greater part of the waters 
into some other channel. To the left of 
this the precipice rose again. sharp and 
inaccessible as on the opposite side. Down 
the lower cliff, from the terrace to the 
river bed, an active man might perhaps 
manage to scramble at the imminent risk 
of his neck, but nothing without wings 
could hope to scale the granite walls 
toweriug up on either hand. Any man, 
animal, or vehicle entering the canon at 
either end must either go straight through 
or turn back—there was no side outlet for 
them. 

Now, Wakono's intention, the strata- 
gem that had been revolving in his mind 
for three full days and nights—altering, 
improving, adding to, and taking away 
from, as men do when their heart is 
fixed on some one thing—-was as follows. 
At this time of the year the pass was at 
its best, for the waggons could go straight 
up the dry bed of the river—by no means 
an easy route among the great granite 
blocks and small cross gullies cut in the 
river bottom by its eddies and currents. 
But it was at least as easy as the terrace 
above, with the advantage of not having 
to climb_nearly a hundred yards at what 
engineer’s call an “equal” gradient to 
get there. This, of course, would be the 
only way some two months later, when 
the river was running bank full. 

The caiion was some three miles long, 
turning off at a sharp angle about one- 
third of its length from the eastern end. 
At this point Wakono intended to barri- 
cade the river bed in such a manner that 
it might easily be held by a small force. 
The bulk of his men he meant to place in 
ambush on the terrace above, so that when 
the advancing caravan was stopped by 
the barricade, it would be at their mercy. 

Of course he had not overlooked the 
fact that it was very possible so wary 
a leader as the Bishop might decline to 
trust those under his charge into the pass 
without having thoroughly explored it. 
But even in this case, he had a second 
string to his bow. At this season of the 
year the immediate neighbourhood of the 
pass on the eastern side was entirely 
waterless, there being none within two 
days’ march at the foot of the pass. This 
probably meant that the caravan would 

three days’ water with them (no 
light undertaking for s party containing 
so many cattle and other mouths as the 
Mormons’). Under ordinary circum- 
stances, this would last them comfortably 
to the wells (or, rather, great natural cis- 


terns) at the western end of the pass; 
so that they would arrive at the eastern 
foot of the mountains with, at the out- 
side, only one day’s water, and, as even 
that would probably be used up before it 
would occur to anyone to put a stopper or 
its use, the Mormons would be compelled 
to abandon waggons and impedimenta in 
their headlong flight back to the spring. 
Thus the whole spoils of the caravan 
would fall into the Indians’ hands, and. 
better still to the revengeful chief, the 
flying horde of men, women, and chil- 
dren would be open to attack from his 
well-mounted and fresh followers. 

Fear that the emigrants would force the 
pass he had none, even if, animated with 
the courage of despair, they should hurl 
themselves into it. Armed with weapons 
of precision as his followers were, he 
knew well that hecould hold the pathway 
against a thousand men. An army corps, 
unaccompanied by artillery, could hardly 
have hoped to force a passage if stub- 
bornly opposed. So it was with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that he gave the signal 
to advance, and soon the little party 
were leading their horses up the rugged 
and precipitous path that climbed the 
terrace. 

For the next four-and-twenty hours 
Harry was ina state of almost stupor. 
How or where he had been taken from 
the horse’s back he knew not. When he 
came to himself, he found he was lying 
on a rude bed of leaves, in what seemed to 
be a small cave; near him was a bow! of 
water, and a piece of antelope steak, while a 
tall Indian was seated on the floor close by. 

Now, we might write a very good essay 
on the effects of the simple and gentle 
nursing of Nature’s untutored children. 
combined with the succulent flesh of the 
wild denizens of the prairie, in restoriny 
an invalid to health. But the prosaic truth 
must be told. The Indian was there, not as 
@ nurse, but as a guard, and did not think 
it any part of his duty to attend on the 
hated paleface ; the meat, despite its high- 
sounding name, Was as tough and juiceless 
as a badly broiled piece of sole-leather. 
and even the very water was far from 
tempting. In good truth, Harry owed his 
recovery, under Providence, solely io 
youth and a strong constitution. 

Once on the mend, his improvement 
was very rapid. Within twelve hours 
of his awakening he had made an at- 
tempt on the simple fare provided him, 
and the next day was ready, like Oliver 
Twist, to ask for more than his allowance, 
only, as he knew no Apache, and his 
guards no English, he had to be content. 
He was not lively during his convales- 
cence, though Wakono and his followers 
were continually in and out of the cave, 
which, indeed, was a sort of headquarters : 
but so far as conversation went, they 
might have been so many statues. Even 
among themselves their discourse was 
limited to monosyllables, and not many cf 
them, for your Indian is of a suspicious 
nature, and seldom trusts much to a 
white man’s ignorance of his tongue. 
Besides, they were very busy scouting, 
for Wakono had no idea of laying his 
trap and then sitting still without know. 
ing whether his prey was going to walk 
into it or round it. Of course, it was noi 
certain that the caravan would take this 
Particular pass, though very highly prob- 
able. 


But on the third morning Harry dis- 
cerned a considerable commotion outside 
his resting-place. This was the arri- 
val of the rest of the Indians, who had 
been overtaken and brought to the 
cafion by Wakono’s messengers; but of 
this our friend was naturally perfectly 
ignorant. He judged, however, that 
some great accession had been made to 
his captors’ strength, by the number of 
fresh faces which entered the cave to look 
at him. 

Presently Wakono entered with threo 
others, evidently men of importance, and 
Harry's heart beat fast, for he guessed 
that now his fate was about to be de- 
cided. Two of the men accompanying 
the chief were full-blooded Indians, with 
the high cheekbones and the aquiline 
nose which mark the true-bred son of 
the prairie. But the third was a different 
type altogether. ‘The son of an outlawed 
Canadian, who had sought safety among 
the Apaches from the outraged laws of 
his own race, and an Indian mother, he 
possessed the vices of both white and red, 
with the virtues of neither. In him were 
combined the cunning, revengefulness, 
and ferocity of the Indian, while the red 
man’s generosity and courage were 
replaced by the greed, avarice, and 
cowardice, of the lowest class of white 
men, 

Half-breeds often rise to high position 
in an Indian community; the fact of 
their usually possessing greater ability 
than the pure race more than com- 
pensating for the dislike generally felt to 
them. But with “ Le Loup” the case was 
different, for his character was so bad as 
to have precluded him from ever rising 
to any position in his mother's tribe. 
Occasionally his skill as an interpreter 
(for he had picked up a smattering of 
both French and English from his father) 
made him useful, as in this case, other- 
wise his status was that of a common 
warrior, and not a very high-class one 
either. 

Such was the man in whose hands the 
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fate of Harry now hung, for, of course, 
between the two parties, mutually igno- 
rant of each other's language, he could 
translate the lad’s answers in such a way 
as to rouse the Indians’ passions if he so 
wished. Fortunately, however, for our 
hero, he had no interest in so doing, and 
the natural malice and cruelty of his 
nature was sutliciently curbed by his 
cowardice to keep him from making 
mischief gratis, so the answers in the main 


were given correctly. 
Harry told his 


Fortunately, too, 

story truthfully. The temptation had 
come into his mind at the first moment to 
deny having been one of the party that 
had pursued the Indians, and to state that 
he had simply wandered from the Mormon 
caravan. But the natural feelings of a 
truthful boy prevailed, and he determined, 
come what might, he would not stain his 
soul by lying. So he gave the interpreter 
full facts—the loss of his little sister, his 
mother's anguish, and his own determina- 
tion to join the pursuers in hopes of 
recovering the child. This part of the 
tale drew from the ordinarily impassive 
Indians a chorus of scornful “ Ughs!” at 
the idea of a small body of white men 
dreaming of effecting a rescue from ten 
times their number of watchful foes. 

He skipped lightly over the defence of 
the Island and subsequent adventure with 
the chieftain, passing rapidly on to his 
treatment in the Mormon camp. The 
grunts given at this portion of the narra- 
tive were marks of incredulity, for the 
Apaches, knowing nothing of the Bishop’s 
tortuous policy, were at a loss how to 
account for his actions, _ Fortunately for 
Harry, the state he was in when captured 
by the Indians bore out his story, for had 
he been armed and monnted, they would 
have put him down as ascout orspy. As 
it was, his tale was consistent with the 
facts, however incre dible it sounded. 

The cross-examin ation had principally 
been prompted by Wakono, and at its 
end he put one question which brought 
the colour to Harry’s cheeks. It was, 
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“Why did not the paleface kill Wakono 
when he had the power?’’ The brave 
lad was, in fact, rather puzzled exactly 
how to answer this. Indians are a highly 
practical race, and the idea that it was 
right to kill a foe with arms in his hands, 
and wrong to kill the same foe when ho 
is weaponless, is apt to appear rather 
ridiculous to them; finally, after somo 
haggling, he managed to muke the inter. 
preter understand that his religion forbade 
him to kill a defenceless man. 

A bitter smile passed over Wakono’s 
features when this was translated to him. 
Do not blame the poor heathen overmuch ; 
he had had some little experience of white 
men on the border and the reservation, 
and it was the first time he had ever 
known a Christian’s religion influence his 
conduct. 

When the examination was finished, 2 
short discussion took place between the 
chieftains. ‘Though, of course, unable to 
understand a single word, the lad could 
see there was some divergence of opinion 
among them, Wakono being on the one 
side, and his two friends on the other. 


_ The interpreter had no voice in the dis 


cussion. Soon, however, Harry noticed 
that the leader’s will was gaining tho 
ascendency. his opponents’ arguments 
gradually becoming shorter and less 
decided. 

And well was it for our hero that this 
was the case. Wakono was a merciful 
man (for an Indian), and doubtless tho 
sparing of his own life counted for some- 
thing with him, though much less than it 
would have done with a white man accus- 
tomed to look on life as Heaven's best 
gift. Pride, perhaps, was his strongest 
motive—the desire to pay the debt he felt 
he had incurred, that no man should be 
able to say in the happy hunting-grounds 
that Wakono, chief of the Apaches, owed 
him a life. Whatever his reasons, they 
prevailed, and when the chiefs left the 
cave it had been decided to spare the lad 
and adopt him into the Apache tribe. 

(To be continued.) 
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NIC REVEL; OR, 


He struggle was fierce, but short. Nic 
fought his best, and in spite of the 
excitement wondered at his strength. 
He was encouraged too by Pete, whom 
he heard raging and tearing about, and 
hard pressed as he was he yet had a 
thought for his companion. 


“Never mind me, Master Nic,” he 
shouted. ‘ Swim for it—the boat. Never 
mind me.” 


Then his voice was smothered, and 
there was the sound of a heavy fall, but 
the struggle went on. 

“Hold on!" came the voice of the 
overseer, giving his orders; and then that 
of the settler: 

“Give in, you scoundrels!” he 
out. Then fiercely, “ Hold their heads 
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CHAPTER XXX.—MAKING FRIENDS OF ENEMIES. 


under water, boys, if they don’t give 
in.” 

“ All done now, sah,” ted Samson, 
with his lips close to Nic’s head. for he 
was across his prisoner’s chest, and a 
courle of the blacks were holding his 
legs. 

“Yes, we must give up, Master Nic,” 
cried Pete. “I’ve got five loads o’ black 
stuff sitting on me.” 

“Have you your whip with you, 
Saunders?" cried the settler. 

“No, sir; I wish I had. But it is 
hanging by the door, and we can give 
them a better taste by daylight.” 

“You use it on him,” roared Pete 
fiercely, “and I'll kill you.” 

“Silence, you scoundrel!” cried the 


settler, “or I'll have you gagged as well 
as ironed. I warned you both of what 
would happen if you tried to escape.” 

“Lucky for them I let loose the black 
dogs instead of the brown,” cried the 
overseer. “ We should not have had the 
trouble of taking them back. Tie their 
hands behind their backs, Samson, and 
have the irons ready as soon as we get te 
the house.” 

“Got no rope, sah.”” 

“What!” cried the settler. “ Why 
didn’t you bring some, you black fool?” 

“No time, sah,” said the black humbly. 
“ Soon as dat ugly ruffyam, Humpy, come 
Knock at door and say dey ‘scape, Zerk 
call me quite sharp, an’ I come tell you, 
and dey fetch de boy and have ’em back. 
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Me no tink ‘bout no rope, sah; on’y tink 
dey go swim for de boat and catch 'em 
first.” 

“Quite right,” said the settler more 
calmly. ‘There, one of you go in front 
of each man, and two others take fast 
hold of a wrist on each side. Cock your 
pistols, Saunders.” 

There was a sharp clicking sound. 

“Walk behind that big scoundrel, and 
if he makes the slightest attempt to 
escape send a bullet through him. I'll 
look after this one. Pity we didn't stop 
to loose the dogs. Ready?” 

“Iss, sah,” came from Samson, as Nic 
felt a strong hand like a live handeuff 
upon each wrist. 

“ Lead on, then, Samson.” 

“You be very careful, please; massa ; 
no make mistake and shoot dis boy.” 

“Oh yes, I'll take care.” 

The march back began, and at the 
second step Nic felt that a cold ring of 
iron had been . pressed between his 
shouldera—the pistol muzzle resting upon 
his skin where the shirt had been torn 
down from neck to waist. 

He could not suppress a shiver, for the 
heat and passion of the struggle had 
«leaving him weary, aching, 
ssed. 

a few minutes the pistol 
muzzle was withdrawn, it being awkward 
for the holder to walk over the rough 
ground and keep it there; and the 
prisoner marched on between his black 
warders as patiently as Pete in front, 
thinking perhaps the same ideas. 

For he felt that they had not taken 
warning by the hints they had received. 
Humpy Dee had becn on the watch, and 
in his malignity let them get away before 
giving notice to the sentry, that they 
might be caught, ironed, and flogged, or 
perhaps meet their death in the struggle. 

But Nic had vet to find that Humpy 
Dee’s designs were deeper than this. 

The walk back was not long enough 
for a hundredth part of the bitter thoughts 
that crowded into Nic Revel's brain; 
neither would they have got a hearing 
had the distance been a thousand times 
the length, on account of the one domi- 
nant horror which filled his mind. Will 
they flog us ?—will they flog us? That 
question was always repeating itself, and 
when the prisoner heard Pete utter a low 
groan he was convinced that the poor 
fellow was possessed by similar thoughts. 

Only so short a time before that they 
had left their quarters, and now they 
were back in the darkness, their plans 
crushed, and only the punishment to look 
forward to. 

, “Now, Sam, be sharp with a couple of 
lanthorns and those irons,’ cried the 
overseer. 

“Iss, sah.”” 

“Prisoners heen quiet?’’ whispered 
the settler to the sentry. 

‘s Iss, sah, berry quiet ; all fass asleep,” 
and, the man let his musket fall down 
upon the ground with an ominous thud, 
as in obedience to an order he unlocked 
the door and lowcred the huge bar before 
drawing it open. 

“Now then,” muttered the oversecr, 
“Chow long is he going to be with that 
lanthorn? Here, in with them, boys; 
but. don't loose your hold till I tell you.” 

Nic and Pete were hurried in, and assoon 
4s they were inside the settler and his 
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lieutenant stood in the doorway, pistol 
in hand, while Nic's face was involuntarily 
turned in the direction of the corner 
where Hunipy Dee's bunk lay, in the full 
expectation of hearing some bantering 
sneer. 

But the man made no sign, and directly 
after the pad pad of Samson’s feet was 
heard, and a faint light threw up the 
figures of those at the doorway. Then 
Samson's big black face appeared, lit up 
by the lanthorns he swung, one in each 
hand. 

“T take in de light, sah, and den go 
fetch de irons ?"” 

“ Yes, look sharp,” cried Saunders. 

He made way for the black to pass, 
and the man raised one of the lanthorns 
to hang it upon a hook. He did not 
do this, but raised the other Janthorn and 
hurriedly took a few steps in the direction 
of the bunks, to begin shouting directly — 

“Hyah!” he cried, “whar dem oder 
white slabe? You, Zerk, what you go 
and done wid de oder man?” 

“What!’’ roared the settler and the 
overseer in a breath, as they rushed for- 
ward, pistol in hand. 

“ All gone, sah,” cried Samson, begin- 
ning to tremble. 

“Bah! you 'most fass ‘sleep,” cried 
Xerxes, who had come in at the call of 
his companion; “dey all tuck under de 


‘corn ‘talk.”’ 


“You black idiot !’’ roared the over- 
seer, turning upon the sentry so savagely 
that the man’s knees began to knock 
together ; he let go his hold of his musket, 
and it fell on the floor with a thud, 
followed by a flash and an explosion, 
while the man escaped a knock-down 
blow by dropping down. 

“Here, quick!" cried the settler, who 
had scized one of the lanthorns from 
Samson and convinced himself that the 
other prisoners had taken advantage of 
the hole made by Pete, and as soon as the 
chase began, climbed quietly out in turn. 
“ All of you follow. Pick up that musket, 
and load it again, you black fool!” 

“No ‘top clap irons on dese two, 
sah ?”’ cried Samson. 

“No. Here, Saunders, fetch another 
musket. Samson, you and Nero guard 
these two while we're gone, and if you 
let them escape I'll shoot you.” 

“No, no,” said Saunders quickly ; “ I'll 
manage them. We want all our men. 
Here, Sam; go and let loose the dogs.”” 

“But these two,” cried the settler im- 
patiently. : 

“Well, the dogs will watch them.” 

“Wo want them, man, to track the 
other scoundrels.” 

“We can do that ourselves. They 
followed us for 2 hundred pounds, and 
have taken the boat by now.” 

The seitler uttered a furious oath and 
ciamped his foot. 
harper than wo are,” he roared. 
“« Yes, that is right.” 

Just then the dogs, newly set at 
liberty, caine bounding up, followed by 
Sanison; and the ovexccer went up to 
the two prisoners. 

“ There, lie down in your kennels,” he 
snarled. ‘ We shall x de long, and it 
depends upoa yourselves whether we find 
I warn you 
that if you move the hounds will tear you 
to pieces.” 

“ Saunders!’? whispered the settler. 


-he turned to face the prisoners. 


“Their ‘lives will be in their own 
hands, sir,” cried the overseer warmly. 
“ Let me have my own way, please ; it is 
the only thing to do.” 

The settler shrugged his shoulders, and 
the blacks all stood round-eyed and 
staring, while the two unfortunates lay 
down in their bunks, and the overseer 
called up the dogs and bade them couch. 

“ Watch,” he said fiercely, and a deep- 
toned growl arose. “Stay there and 
watch.” 

“ Now, sir,” he said coldly, “ the sooner 
we are off the better. Out with you, 
boys, and bring the lights.”” 

‘The blacks ran out, the settler followed, 
and the overseer went to the dvor last. 

“T’ve warned you,” he said fiercely, as 
“ Make 
the slightest movement, and those hounds 
will be at your throats and rend you 
limb from limb.—Good dogs, now— 
watch,” he shouted ; then he banged the 
door, locked and barred it, and just then 
the settler’s voice was heard at a little 
distance. 

“Here, Saunders,” he cried, “ two of 
the loaded muskets have been taken from 
the hooks.”” 

“Hor, hor!” laughed Pete savagely ; 
“just found that out?” 

He ceased, for three dogs sprang to 
their feet, uttering a furious barking trio 
which made his heart seem to leap to 
his throat. 

In the intense desire to save himsclf, 
Nic sprang up into a sitting position and 
spoke quickly and gently, calling to the 
dog which had shown a friendly disposi- 
tion towards him from the first. 

“ Don’t do that, Master Nic,” said Pete 
hoarsely. f 

But even as the man spoke the dog 
was upon Nic’s bunk, whining, pawing at 
him, and thrusting its great muzzle in 
his hand, uttering the while a low eager 
bark. 

The others barked too, and, as if in 
imitation of their companion, made at 
Nic as well, favouring him with their 
clumsy caresses, and ending by sitting 
close up to him, panting loudly. 

“Have they killed you, Master Nic?” 
whispered Pete hoarsely, eliciting a 
fierce grow] from one of the brutes. 

“ Quiet,” cried Nic loudly, and the 
growling ceased, while the next momert 
from out of the darkness a great head 
began to nestle upon the speaker's 
shoulder. “ Good dog, then!” cried Nic. 
patting and stroking its head. “There, I 
think you may venture to talk, Pete.” 

“Do you, sir? If I wasn’t beginning 
to think they’ddone for you. Aren't you 
hurt, then?” ri 

“No, they are used to us now, and I don't 
think there’s anything to fear. Look 
here, do you dare to reach out your hand 
and pat him?” 

“No, sir; I’m too great a coward. I 
was always afraid of a dog’s bite; not of 
the dog.” 

Nic was silent for a few moments, and 
then he began to pat first one dog and 
then another heavily, the great brutes 
submitting to the fainiliarities evidently 
with satisfaction, one of them beginning 
to bound about the shed, and returning tu 
be caressed again. 

“You order me to come close and pat 
one of ’em, Master Nic, and I will,’ said 
Pete hoarsely. 


“ Come on. then.” : 

The man drew a deep breath and made 
the venture, with so much _ success 
attending it that he tried it upon the 
others. 

+ ‘* Master Nic,” he whispered excitedly, 
“what do you think of that ?”” 

“ Of what ?” 

“Here’s one of ’em licking my face. 
Oh, I zay, it don’t mean tasting me first 
to zee whether I’m good, does it ?”’ 

“No; the poor brutes believe we are 
friends, I suppose, from being shut up 
with us. But, Pete, they've all gone off 
after the others. Couldn't we try to 
escape again ?”’ 

“ Nay; t'others have got the boat.” 

“But the high ground yonder, or the 
woods.” 

“ Nay; they'd hunt us down with the 
dogs. The beggars would go at us if they 
hounded ’em on.” 

Nic was silenced for a few moments, 
and he sat with a dog on either side and 
his arms on their necks. 

“But we could get out again; 
shingles must be off the roof.” 

* Yes, that’s how Humpy and the 
others got out, sir. They must ha’ 
known all our plans.” 

«Let's creep cut, 
couldn't follow.” 

“S'pose not, sir; but they’d make 
howl enougb to bring the gaffers back to 
lay ‘em on ota scent. I don’t think it's 
any use to try. I'd face it and the dogs 
too with my knife; they never took it 
away from me. Did they take yourn ?” 

**T don’t know, Pete. No; here it is.” 

“ And it would be too hard on you to 
have to face’em. Best not to try. We 
liad our go, and missed; p'raps we'd 
better take what they give us and not 
grumble.” 

“Impossible, Pete. 
the dogs than the lash. 
believe they'd hurt us now.” 

“ P’raps not, sir,” said Pete sadly. 
«« This here one’s as playful as a puppy. 
He’s ‘tending to bite my arm, but he don’t 
hurt a bit.” 

‘There wassilence again fora few minutes, 
during which time Nic sat with his heart 
beating hard, listening to the familiar 
sounds which came from the forest, 
while the passionate desire to escape grew 
and grew till it swept everything before 
it. 

** Pete,” he cried at last, “we must 
escape. Better starve in the woods than 
lead such a life as this. We shall be 
flogged to-morrow, and it will kill me, I 
know.” 

** The dogs’ll hunt us down if we go, 
Ind, and we shall get it worse. Better 
face what we've got to have.” 

«+ I will not; I cannot, Pete. The way 
is open, man. Let’s try for our liberty 
before these wretches come back.” 

«« Zay the word, then, Master Nic; but 
the dogs is friends now, as long as we're 
quiet ; they won't let us go.” 

«« Ah, I know!” cried Nie wildly; 
‘« why didn’t I think of it before ?” 

«* Think of what, sir?” 

«This. Perhaps they might attack 
is if they thought they were going to be 
eft.”” 
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“That's zo.” 

“ And if we got away they'd be laid on 
our track.” 

“O’ course, zur,” 

“Then we will not give Saunders the 
chance.” 

“I dunno what you mean, sir, but I’m 
ready for anything you tell me to do. 
What is it?” 

“Take the dogs with us, man. I believe 
they'll follow us now.” 

“Take ’em with us?” panted Pete. 
“Why, o’ courso! I never thought o’ 
that. But we can’t, Master Nic; we're 
locked in.” 

“The roofs open. ‘Look here, Pete ; 
I'm going to climb out at once. The 
dogs will begin to bay at this, but as soon 
as I’m on the roof, ready to drop down, 
you get up, put your hands against the 
boards, and lay a back. Then I'll call 
them. They'll scramble up, and I'll help 
them through. You come last.” 

“Think they'll do it?” said Pete, 
panting like one of the hounds. 

“T’'m sure they will.” 

“Be worse than the flogging.” ericd 
Pete excitedly ; “they'll tear all the skin 
off my back. But I don't care; I'm 
ready. They'll leave the bones.” 

“Ready, then,” cried Nic. “The 
moment there’s room, make a back for 
the dogs.” 

The eager talking excited the great 
animals, and they began to sniff at the 
speakers, and growl; but Nic’s blood was 
up, and he was ready to risk an attack on 
the chance of his scheme succeeding. 

“A dog is a dog, whether it’s here 
or at home, and 1 know their nature 
pretty well.” 

The next moment he was proving it by 
leaping to his feet. 

“Hey, boys, thon,” he cried loudly ; 
“the woods—a run in the woods ?”’ 

The dogs sprang round him, and began 
leaping up, barking excitedly. 

“Come on, then,” he shouted, though 
his heart leaped with a choking sensation 
at his mouth; and scrambling up to the 
opening by means of the pegs he was the 
next minute squeezing himself through, 
the dogs bounding up at him as he went, 
and nearly causing him to fall. For one 
moment he felt that he was being dragged 
back, and he shuddered at the thought of 
what might happen if the excited animals 
got him down. 

But the dread passed away as quickly 
as it had come, and he tore off another of 
the shingles to widen the opening, and 
shouted down into the shed : 

“Come on, then! Come on!” 

Already the hounds were growing 
savage in their disappointment, and baying 
and growling with tremendous clamour, 
as they kept on leaping over each other 
and dropping back. 

But at the words of encouragement 
from above one of them awoke to the fact 
that there was o human step in the dark- 
ness already, and leaping upon it the 
great creature reached up, got its paws on 
the side of the opening, scrambled through 
without help from Nic, as he sat on the 
roof, and leaped down. 

That was enough; the others followed 
quickly, and the next minute Pete was 
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up, seated by Nic’s side, the dogs now 
leaping at them from below, barking 
loudly. 

“ Hurt ?”” panted Nic. 

“Not a bit. Durst us jump down?” 

“We must,” cried Nic fiercely; and 
shouting to the dogs, he lowered himself 
down, dropped to the ground, and was 
followed by Pete. 

“Hie on, boys! forward, then," cried . 
Nic, as the dogs leaped and bounded ; 
around him, and he began to trot away + 
from the river. , ted 

“ Which way 2" said Pete, who: w 
excited now as his companion. ue 

“Wherever the dogs lead us,’ replied * 
Nic. “ Anywhere away from this slavery 
and death. Forward, then, boys! Go" 
on!” : te 

The dogs ceased barking and began” 
dashing on through the plantation leading 
to the nearest wood. The hunt was up, 
and Nic had rightly weighed their nature. 
They were off in chase of something ; that 
was enough, and the two men followed, 
fecling that at last they were on the high 
road to freedom. with their most dreaded 
enemics turned to friends. 

“Master Nic,’ said Pete hoarsely, as 
they trotted on, step for step following the 
sound made by the heavy dogs; “I aren't 
never been a ’ligious of a chap, but 
would it be any harm if instead 0’ kneel- 
ing down proper I was to try and say a 
prayer as we run?” % 

“Harm, Pete?” cried Nic, with a wikd 
hysterical ring in his voice, “it could nét 
be. Why, I've beén praying for help ever 
since I leaped down among those savage 
beasts. I could not have ventured but for 
that.” 

Sound travels far during the night, and, 
though the fugitives were not aware of it, 
their attempt to escape was known. For 
just when the dogs were free of the shed 
and were baying their loudest the scttler 
at the head of his men turned to 
Saunders: ; 

“ Hear that ?”’ he said hoarsely. 

“Yes. They've risked it, and the dogs 
are running them down. Well, they have 
only themselves to thank; I wash my 
hands of it all.” 

The settler shuddered, for his com- 
panion’s words had brought up a thought 
that was full of horror ; and for a moment 
he was about to order his blacks to turn 
back. But just then the overseer whis- 
pered: 

“Keep up, sir, not a sound, please. 
We shall have them now.” 

“No firing,” said the settler quickly ; 
“they will be unarmed.” 

“T don't know that,’’ said fhe overseer, 
“but we shall soon know. Hadn't we 
better deal with them as they deal with 
us? Hark, the dogs are quiet now. 
They’ve got their prisoners, and if I’m 
not wrong in a few mimutes we shall have 
taken ours.” 

“ Heah dat, Zerk,” whispered Samson, 

There was a grunt. 

“You an’ me’s gwan to have de arm- 
ache to-morrow morn’ wid all dat lot to 
flog.” 

“Iss."" whispered Xerxes, “and den got 
to go and bury dem oder one hones.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY O* SCIENCE AND THr. 


Ave 29th to September 10th.—Thirteen 
days have passed, and the Ebba has 
not returned. Can it be that she has not 
gone direct to the American coast, or is she 
delayed by some piracies off Backcup? I 
think, however, that Ker Karraje would 
devote himself to the procuring of the shells. 
Of course the works in Virginia may not 
have finished them. 
Any way, Serké shows no signs of im- 
patience. He always welcomes me as usual 


with his air of good-fellowship, which I do 
He affects to © 


not trust, and with reason. 
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CHAPTER XUI.—‘a prev vat!” 


years and years in the infamous sarroundings. 
of Backcup? 

Then reason reasserts itself, and I merely 
shrug my shoulders. 

As for Thomas Roch, I scarcely saw him 
during the first days after following the de- 
parture of the Ebba. He was shut up in his 
laboratory, where he worked unceasingly. 
Suppose he utilised all the ingredients placed 
at his disposal, he would have enough to 
blow up Backcup and the whole of the 
Bermudas! 

I cling to the hope that he will never con- 


imquire after the state of my health, urges 
me to complete resignation, calls me Ali 
Baba, assures me there does not exist in the 
whole world a more enchanting spot than 
this cave of the Thousand and One Nights; 
that here I am fed, warmed. lodged, clothed, 
without having to pay either duty or tax, and 
that even at Monaco, the inhabitants of that 
happy principality do not enjoy an existence 
more free from care. 

Sometimes this satirical chatter makes the 
colour mount to my face, and I am seized 
with a temptation to rush at the throat of 
the pitiless scoffer, and strangle him by main 
force. They would kill me then—what 
matter! Would it not be better to end in 
this way than to be condemned to live for 


An Explosion. 


sent to reveal the composition of the defla- 
grator, and that all Serké’s efforts will fail to 
drag this last secret from him. 

Will this hope be frustrated ? 

September 13th.—To-day, with my owneyes 
I was able to attest the power of the explosive, 
and to observe, at the same time, the way in 
which the deflagrator is used. 

In the morning the men commenced the 
tunnelling of the wall at the spot previously 
selected. 

Under the engincer's direction , the work- 
men began operations at the foot of the wall, 
where the limestone is so extremely hard 
that it might be compared to granite. * 

It was with the pick, wielded by vigorous 
arms, that the first attack was made; but 
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were that implement alone to be employed, 
the work would be very slow and very labori- 
ous, since the rock is from twenty to twenty- 
five yards in thickness in that part of the 
basement of Backcup. But, thanks to the 
Roch Fulgurator, the work will be completed 
with very little delay. 

What I saw was enough to astonish me. 
The disruption of the rock by the explosive 
was performed with extraordinary ease. 

A very small quantity of the explosive suf- 
ficed to reduce the mass of rock to an almost 
impalpable dust, which the lightest breath 
would blow away like smoke. 

The first time this explosive was used, even 
though so small a quantity was employed, 
several men, who had drawn too near the rock, 
were thrown down. Two were picked up 
seriously injured, and Serki himself, who 
had been carried some yards away, received 
scme severe bruises. 

The new substance acted in the following 
manner, and its shattering force surpasses 
everything that has hitherto been invented: 

A hole two inches long and one-third of an 
inch wide was first made obliquely in the 
rock. Into this the substance was introduced 
in very small quantity, and it was not even 
necessary to plug the hole by means of a 
wad. Then Thomas Roch came forward. 
In his hand was a little glass tube, containing 
a blueish liquid of oily appearance, and very 
quick to coagulate when in contact with the 
air. He poured a few drops into the mouth 
of the hole, and then retired without any 
haste. It requires, in fact, a little time—about 
thirty-five seconds—for the combination of 
the deflagrator and the explosive to be 
effected. When that happens, the force of 
disruption is such that it may almost be 
called unlimited; .and in any case, it is 


* thousands of times superior to the innumer- 


able explosives now known. 

Under these conditions, it is plain that 
the tunnelling, although the rock is so hard 
and thick. will be finished in about a week. 

September 19th.--For some time I have 
observed that the phenomenon of the tide, 
which may be observed very accurately 
through the submarine tunnel, produces 
currents in a contrary direction twice in the 
twenty-four hours. It is, therefore, not to be 
doubted that a floating object thrown on the 
surface of the lagoon would be carried out 
by the ebb tide, if the upper part of the 
aperture were disclosed. 

Now, does not this disclosure take place 
during the lowest stage of the equinoctial 
tides? I shall soon be able to ascertain, 
as we are precisely at that period. The day 
after to-morrow will be September 21st, and 
to-day is the 19th. I could distinguish the 
upper part of the aperture beneath the water 
at low tide. 

Well, although I cannot myself attempt to 
get through the tunnel, why could not a 
bottle thrown upon the water have the luck 
to do so during the last few minutes of the 
ebb tide? And why should not an accident 
—ultra-providential, I admit—cause the 
bottle to be picked up by some ship passing 
Backcup? The currents even might cast it 
on one of the Bermuda coasts. And if thet 
bottle were to contain a statement —— 

This idea engrosses my mind ; but there 
are objections to its execution. A bottle will 
run the risk of being broken either in going 
through the tunnel or in striking against 
reefs outside before it reaches the open sea. 
But if, instead of a bottle, a barrel her- 


metically sealed were used, a small cask like 
those which float the fishing nets, it would 
not be exposed to the same chances of 
breaking, and might reach the ocean. 

September 20th.—To-night, unseen, I went 
into one of the storehouses, and readily 
found a little keg very suitable for my 
purpose. 

I hid it under my cloak, and returned to 
the Bee-hive, where I lost no time in setting 
to work in my cell. 

Paper, ink, and pens—I want for nothing. 
Have I not for three months daily taken the 
notes from which I furnish this narrative? 

I wrote on a sheet of paper the following 
lines : 

“ After a double abduction, effected on 
June 15th, Thomas Roch and his keeper, 
Gaydon, or rather the French engineer, 
Simon Hart, who occupied Pavilion 17 at 
Healthful House, near Newburn, North 
Carolina, in the United States of America, 
were, on the 19th of the same month, con- 
ducted on board the Ebba, a schooner 
belonging to Count d’Artigas. Both are now 
shut up in the interior of a cavern that 
serves as hiding-place for the aforesaid 
Count d’Artigas, whose real name is Ker 
Karraje, the pirate, formerly notorious on 
the West Pacific, and about a hundred 
men, forming the gang of that formidable 
outlaw. 

“« When he has in his possession the Roch 
Fulgurator, which is of almost unlimited 
power, Ker Karraje will be enabled to con- 
tinue his piracies under conditions of still 
more secure impunity. 

“Thus it is urgent that the states in- 
terested should destroy his haunt with as 
little delay as possible. The cavern in 
which Ker Karraje has taken refuge exists 
in the interior of the island of Backcup, 
which is erroneously believed to be an active 
volcano. Situated at the extreme west of 
the Bermudas, it is protected by reefs on the 
east, but open on the south, west, and north. 

“Access to the inside is, as yet, only 
possible by a tunnel, which opens some 
yards below the mean surface of the water at 
the end of the narrow channel to the west. 
In order to penetrate to the interior of 
Backcup, a submarine boat is necessary —at 
least, so long as the outlet is not finished. 
The pirates are at present occupied in 
blasting through the north-west side. 

“The pirate, Ker Karraje, possesses a 
vessel of this kind, the very one Count 


a’ Artigas had built, and which is supposed to . 


have been lost during its trial performance 
in Charleston Bay. This tug is employed, 
not only for entry and exit through the 
tunnel, but also to tow the schooner and to 
attack the merchant ships which frequent 
these latitudes. 

“This schooner, the Ebba, well known 
along the western coast of America, has for 
its sole port of destination a little creek 
hidden behind a mass of rock, invisible 
from the ocean, and situated to the west of 
the island. 

“Before a landing on Backcup—on the 
western side for preference, where the Ber- 
mudan fishermen lived at one time—is 
effected, an attempt should be made to open 
a breach in the rock with the most powerful 
mélinite projectiles. 

«« After the landing, perhaps such a breach 
would enable the crew to reach the interior 
of Backcup through this opening. 

“The possibility of the Roch Fulgurator 
being brought into requisition must also be 
foreseen. It is possible that Ker Karraje, 
being taken by surprise, will employ it to 
defend Backeup. Let it therefore be borne 
in mind that, although its destructive power 
surpasses everything that has been imagined 
until the present time, it extends only over a 
circle of sixteen or seventeen hundred yards. 
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The distance of this danger-zone is variable, 
bat the range, once regulated, takes a long 
time to alter, and a vessel, having passed the 
gone above-named, might approach the 
island with impunity. 

“This document is written on September 20 
at 8 p.m, and signed with my name, 

“ Sruon Hart, Engineer.”” 

Such is the draft of the document which I 
have just drawn up. It tells all that is to 
be told about the island, whose position is 
indicated on modern maps ; also the defence 
of Backeup which Ker Karraje is likely to 
organise, and the importance of immediate 
action. I appended to this a plan of the 
cavern, showing its internal arrangement, 
the position of the lagoon, the Bee-hive, Ker 


Karraje’s residence, my cell, and the labora- 
tory used by Thomas Roch. 

But this document must reach some one, 
somewhere—and will it ever be found? 

Having enclosed my missive in a strong 
piece of tarred linen, I placed it in the little 
keg, which had an iron hoop, and measured 
about six inches long by three inches wide. 
This was perfectly watertight, for I satisfied 
myself on that point, and capable of re- 
sisting rough usage, either in going through 
the tunnel or against the rocks outside. 

It may, however, fail to reach trustworthy 
hands, and be flung instead on the rocks of 
this island by the returning tide, and found 
by the crew of the Hbba when the yacht 
returns tothecreek. If this document comes 
into Ker Karraje’s possession, signed with 
my name, and revealing his, I need no longer 
trouble myself about methods of escape; my 
fate will be quickly decided ! 


Casting News upon the Waters. 
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It may be imagined with what feverish 
impatience I waited for night. According to 
my calculations, based on previous observa- 
tion, it would be low water ata quarter to 
nine, and at that moment about twenty 
inches of the upper part of the aperture 
would be uncovered. The space betwedn 
the surface of the water and the roof of the 
tunnel would be more than sufficient for the 
passage of the little keg. I meant to launch 
it half-an-hour before the slack, in order that 
the ebb, which would still be running out, 
might carry it away. 

Towards eight o’clock, in the dusk, I left 
my cell. No one was to be seen on the 
banks. I walked towards the rock where the 
By the light of the last electric 


tunnel lay. 


lamp on that side, I saw the orifice rounding 
its arch above the water, and the current 
was in that direction. 

Then I ascended the rock to the water’s 
level, and I launched the little keg containing 
my precious communication, and with it my 
only hope. 

“A Dieu vat!” I repeated. 
vat!” as our French sailors say. 

The tiny barrel, at first stationary, re- 
turned towards the bank in an eddy. I had 
to push it off strongly so that the reflux 
might seize it. 

It was done! In less than twenty seconds 
it disappeared into the tunnel. Yes! “A 
Dieu vat!” May Heaven guide you, my little 
keg! May God protect all those whom Ker 
Karraje menaces, and grant that this pirate 
horde may not escape the award of man’s 
justice! 


“A Dieu 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 


x The New Boy. 


SKETCHED By GorDoN Browne. 


§. The Bully of the Playground. 
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SOME SCHOOLBOYS I HAVE KNOWN. 


am, and have been for many years, the 
head-master of a Board school, but it is 
not of my personal history I wish to speak. 
In the course of a fairly long scholastic career, 
hundreds of pupils have passed through my 
fingers, not only in a metaphorical, but in a 
strictly literal sense of the term. Of course 
I have met all kinds and conditions of 
fellows: boys who would faint if they saw a 
pin-point speck of their own blood ; young- 
sters who never knew or will know fear; 
dullards who loved to shirk their work ; and 
plodders who strained their eyes through 
studying the angularities of that noted 
theorem, Pons Asinorum. 

My first subject is a little tow-haired lad 
of twelve. He has ‘slept now for nearly 
twenty years in a wind-swept graveyard on a 
bleak exposed headland on the north-east 
coast. His name was Jack Laing. The fisher 
lads called him Jock. He was the most pug- 
nacious little chap I ever met. Undersized, 
but very wiry, Jock was a terror to all but 
the biggest boys who attended Seaton 
school. 

I was an assistant master then, and as 
regularly as clockwork Jock was brought to 
the head-master’s desk every day in the week, 
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and had a dose which nowadays would 
“ settle the hash ” of nine out of ten of the 
youngsters who go to school. 

After each castigation, Jock would grimly 
smile as he surveyed his swollen little fingers, 
and say: “He couldna hurt a flea.” The 
height of the head-master’s ambition was to 
make Jock cry, but his aspirations were 
never realised. Jock, although he loved 
salt water for bathing purposes, never 
tolerated any in his eyes, and the only time I 
saw his poor little optics suffused with the 
briny fluid was when I, with others, brought 
him ashore, one stormy November night, in a 
gale which will always be remembered by the 
dwellers on the Durham and Northumberland 
coasts. But of that farther on. 

Jock was the best codling fisher on the 
coast between Shields and Berwick. My 
first intimation of Jock’s prowess in this 
direction was one Friday afternoon in 
autumn. Jock was standing a few paces 
from the school door. When I came out I 
could see he was wanting to speak to me. 
He fumbled and shuffled about as I came to 
him. 

“ Well, what is it, Laing?” I asked. 

“Wad ye like a nice bit o’ codlin’ for yer 


breakfast, sir, i? the morn?” was Jock's 
tremulous query. “I can get ye some good 
uns, sir,” he contimued apologetically. 

I closed with Jock’s offer, and gave him a_ 
sixpence. Jock’s blue eyes danced with 
delight. Silver coins are scarce among the 
children of our north coast fishermen. 

“Oh, never mind, Laing, about thanking 
me,’ I said ; “ bring me a nice fish as early 
as you can to-morrow morning.” 

“Tl nae fail ye, sir,” said Jock, as he 
touched his towy forelock. 

Jock kept his word. Before I was up the 
next morning, my landlady—for I was then 
in lodgings —called upstairs: “I say, 
Mr. J —., here’s a bit laddie wi’ a creel o° 
fish for ye.” 

I soon slipped into my trousers and coat, 
and, going downstairs, saw Jock standing at 
the back door. 

“I’ve brocht ye the fish, sir,” pointing to 
a big creel lying on the ground. 

It was a matter of fishes, not fish, for poor 
little Jock had brought for my breakfast no 
lees than a dozen fine codlings, the average 
weight of each being three and a_ half 
pounds. Jock was sweating from the effects 
of carrying his burden. 


“One would have been enough, Jock,” I 
said. 

A pained look crept into the little lad’s 
face. “Ye can saut (salt) the ithers, sir,” 
he said ; so I accepted the present and tried 
to slip a shilling into Jock’s hand. 

“ What dae ye tak’ me for, sir?" was his 
injured expression. 
shilling found a temporary resting-place 
again in my pocket. I breakfasted well that 
morning, on the finest codling in the creel. 
What my landlady did with the rest of the 
fish I never knew. Before Jock left my 
lodgings, I arranged a fishing excursion 
with him that day. His father was the 
Seaton ferryboat-man, and in the afternoon 
Jock and I stood on the deck of a disused 
ferryboat, armed with half a dozen lines, and 
an ample supply of soft crab for bait. 

The tide was just beginning to flow into 
the harbour, and Jock, aglow with excitement 
as he baited the hooks, said, ‘“‘ We'll hev a 
guid catch the day, sir.” 

Jock’s words came true. We, or rather I 
should say Jock, caught as many codlings as 
would have filled a fish cart. The tide 
began to ebb, and the biting ceased. Then 
we counted our treasures of the deep. At 
Jeast a couple of hundredweight of fish 
lay in the bottom of the boat. My opinion 
of Jook rose immensely. 

Soon after that day’s fishing Jock died. He 
died as he had lived, a game little lad. I must 
not forget to chronicle Jock’s dog, because it 
was owing toa misfortune which befell the 
latter that Jock came to hisend. The dog was 
named Gordon, after the dead and gone hero 
of Khartoum, whose name just then was in 
every English lad’s mouth. 

Jock came by Gordon in a strange fashion. 
He was a wiry-haired Irish terrier, without 
any particular claim to physical beauty, but 
with a heart as good as his little master’s. 

Lots of wreckage turn up every winter at 
nearly all points on the north coast, and 
Gordon one morning was found to be the 
only living inhabitant of the forepart of a 
brig lying with its nose high and dry above 
the surf. What became of the crew was 
never known. The brig hailed from Galway, 
and Gordon was the sole living representative 
of the beings who had trod her decks. 

Jock was soon on the scene, and the half- 
dead terrier was nursed to fresh life by the 
ferryman’s son. 

A comradeship was struck up between boy 
and dog which, terrestrially speaking, termin- 
ated only in their common death. But as I 
have some other fellows to talk about, I must 
hasten on to the narrative of Jock’s death. 

It had been blowing big guns for a fort- 
night that fateful November, and the coast 
of Northumberland was strewn with wreck- 
age. Ihad the honour of being » member 
of the Life Brigade, and for a whole week 
never slept or put off my clothes. Several 
vessels, mostly sailing craft that had been 
hugging the shore too closely, came smash on 
the awful Seaton rocks, which, in fair weather 
and at low water, formed a splendid crab- 
hunting rendezvous for the Seaton school- 
boys. 

One afternoon, just as the grey light was 
settling on the yeasty waters, a brig struck 
on the rocks close to the pier, and I, along 
with a score of schoolboys, stood watching 
the efforts of the brigade to throw a line 
from a very antiquated mortar to the doomed 
ship. I had just finished my spell of duty, 
but a strange kind of fascination kept me 
rooted as it were to the pier. 

Six shots were fired, but all missed the 
masts, which were swirling hither and 
thither in the trough of the sea. 

Jock was standing by my side, and Gordon, 
with his nose perked between his little master's 
le-zs, was seemingly an interested spectator. 
Tho pier was entirely unprotected by railing, 
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and, doubtless owing to a crush on the part 
of the boys behind,‘poor Gordon was pushed 
over the sea wall into the boiling mass of 
water below. Jock was nearly demented. 

“My puir auld Gordon,” he shouted; 
“will nae ane save him?” and before we 
knew what he was about Jock sprang into 
the sea after his pet. 

The strongest swimmer could not have 
survived, and the tide being on the flow, 
within half an hour I had the melancholy 
satisfaction of hauling up Jock’s bruised 
little body, dripping with spindrift, on to 
the pier. Poor little Jock ! 

A fellow of a different type was Tom 
Burton, a burly chap of thirteen. I made his 
acquaintance on my promotion to the head- 
mastership of a school in the Fens of 
Lincolnshire. Owing possibly to a long- 
continued diet of pork, Tom’s face had 
assumed a porcine kind of expression which 
in after-life, I think, he would have some 
difficulty in effacing. very English school- 
, boy whom I have met has had some good 
quality and a hobby. Tom Burton had a 
hobby, and it was snakes! Until my advent 
into Lincolnshire I had never seen a snake, 
except at the Zoo in Regent's Park. 

One morning in April, on unlocking my 
desk at the commencement of school, I got a 
fright. Lying comfortably coiled on my 
log-book was a mass of black and yellow 
strata I think I must have had a scared 
expression on my face, for on casting my 
eyes round the school, I found nothing but 
open mouths and wide dilated eyes. The 
morning hymn was sung and prayers were 
said, and I found nerve enough to open the 
desk-lid. The stratd had resolved itself into 
a full-blown snake rather more than a yard 
in length, and being no doubt of an inquisi- 
tive nature, the reptile peeped forth to the 
extent of some six or eight inches of head 
and neck, and the next moment I brought 
down the lid of the desk with a snap, and 
the snake, with a partially decapitated head, 
gave up the ghost. 

Tom Burton, I found on investigation, was 
the young gentleman who introduced the de- 
scendant of the tempter. Conclusive proof 
was adduced in the shape of a skeleton key, 
which Master Tom eventually handed over 
to me, and which fitted the lock of my desk 
with comparative ease. 

Burton tried to palm it off on a younger 
boy, but I was so satisfied in my own mind 
that I determined to teach the boy with the 
porcine qualities a double lesson. 

I spoke of Jock Laing as a boy who could 
take punishment quietly; Burton was alto- 
gether of a different breed. He was nearly 
twice the size of the little codling fisher, but 
had less than a quarter of Jock’s pluck. 

At twelve that day, after the morning 
lessons had finished, Tom Burton received 
a flagellation he has not to this day, I think, 
forgot. Iam not by any means a weakly 
fellow, my chest measurement then being 
forty-one inches, and standing five feet nine 
inches without my stockings; you boys may 
imagine the howls which came from the 
castigated Tom. He flatly refused to hold 
out his hand, so I had no alternative than to 
put him across my knee. Unfortunately for 
Master Tom, we stood near the fireplace, 
around which was a massive iron guard, 
to the bars of which my pupil hung 
tenaciously, at the same time putting his 
posterior in an admirable position for the 
purpose of corporal punishment. I shall 
not readily forget his howls. He screamed 
and yelled, bit viciously like a dying rat, and 
eventually prostrated himself on the floor. 
When I thought justice had been vindicated, 
I told him to get up. He obeyed with 
alacrity, and during his too short school life 
was one of my best and most obedient pupils. 
A few days later he showed me the hovel 
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where he had got his snake, which, by the 
bye, was perfectly harmless. 

South Lincolnshire is noted for its snakes, 
and the reptiles may be found in any out- 
house which has in it warm dung. Burton 
was an adept at plover catching, and is to- 
day noted as an expert in the snaring of 
wildfowl. 

In a little north-country school, of which 
I was master some time, were two boys, both 
now, alas ! gone over to the great majority, 
whose after-life interested me greatly. They 
were aamed respectively Joe Graham and 
Bill Forster. Both were of Border blood, but 
as different as possible in mental and physi- 
ca} structure. 

Graham was a studious, delicate-looking 
little fellow, with a tremendous aptitude for 
mental work. His parents were poor, and 
the little fellow was taken from school, but 
not before he had mastered the first four 
books of Euclid, understood conic sections, 
and could solve almost any quadratic equa- 
tion. He got a place as errand boy to a 
shopman, and received his dismissal within 
a week. “ Negligence of duty ” was the fault 
imputed to him. He had, while carrying a 
basket along the street, inadvertently trod 
upon the corns of an irate old gentleman, 
who complained to his master. The boy, 
the old fellow said, was busy reading instead 
of keeping his eyes front. Through the 
kindness of a gentleman who was interested 
in the Jad, the latter got a situation on 
probation as pupil-teacher in a neighbouring 
village school. He was top boy on the list at 
all the examinations during his apprentice- 
ship, top man at the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination out of three thousand candi- 
dates examined, and first in honours at 
London University in the B.A. and LL.B. 
examinations, and finally at the early age of 
twenty-four died, a raving maniac, the victim 
of overstudy, just as he had thrown up the 
profession of teaching to enter that of the 
law. If he had lived, the woolsack, with his 
abilities, was open to him. 

Of a different type was Bill Forster. Bill 
was especially good at all forms of physical 
exercise, and when only a lad of twelve could 
do his hundred yards on the flat well under 
eleven and a-half seconds, not a bad per- 
formance for a boy. At sums he was slower. 
I think it took Bill twelve months before, 
with continued practice, he mastered the 
difficulties of simple long division. Yet Bill 
could ride a horse with as much ease and 
grace as the most accomplished equestrian. 

Bill, after leaving school, became a 
butcher’s boy, and kept his situation until 
the age of sixteen, when, being a big lad, 
after some slight prevarication, he donned 
the red coat, and two years later, at the age 
of eighteen, a mere lad, fell with the captain 
of his company at an advanced post in a 
savage part of Afghanistan. The captain 
had his big retriever with him, and men and 
dog were found by a search party when day- 
light dawned, their bodies horribly mutilated. 
That they died hard is proved by the fact 
that the bodies of eighteen dead Ghazis 
were found in a semicircle, round the 
corpses of the two brave Englishmen. 

But I must finish. My last subject still 
lives ; in fact he was under my fingers this 
morning. His name is—well, I won’t give it, 
as he lives in a district where the “ B.O.P.” 
is extensively read, and a perusal of this 
sketch by his friends might give the poor 
fellow some degree of pain if he heard abont it. 

I will call him Alfred. Alfred is just 
thirteen, has been for six years in the lowest 
class of the school, and defies all efforts to 
remove him out of it. Yet he is bright- 
looking, has beautiful black eyes, and a 
general air of sharp intelligence. 

Despite appearances, Alfred could not tell 
you what six fours are, does not very often 
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know the day of the week, gets confused 
about the months of the year; and as he 
never keeps up his birthday with a little 
party, does not know the date of that in- 
teresting event in his life. He knows his 
own name. The Christian name of his 
father he does not know. As nearly all 
agricultural children term the pater Mr. So- 
and-so, you will see that courtesy and a 
knowledge of etiquette are not missing 
quantities in the minds of these young 
rurals. 

Quite recently, being annoyed at the con- 
tinued obtuseness of Alfred, I wrote out four 
questions on a piece of paper, and promised 
him a new sixpence if on the Monday 
morning he could answer them. He could 
have the assistance of his father and mother 
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during the week-end in preparing his task. 
This I fully impressed on him on the Friday 
afternoon as he left school. The questions 
were as follows: 

1, What day is this? 

2. How many days ere there in a week ? 

3. How many weeks are there in a 
month ? 

4, When were you born? 

This new sixpence was to be Alfred’s if he 
could answer these four simple questions 
correctly. In the presence of my assistant 
teachers Alfred was brought up to my desk, 
and the questions were put by the senior 
assistant master. 

The first three he answered correctly, at 
which I was greatly surprised, as he had 
often gone wrong in them previously. 


Thought I, the sixpence is in a very shaky 
plight now. 

“Now, Alfred,’ said my assistant in a 
kind voice, “ when were you born?” 

The answer of Alfred was quick and 
bright. 

“At the Statty-time, sir,” was the boy's 
eager answer. 

A“ Statty” is the annual movable feast 
observed in all Midland villages. Alfred, 
further questioned, could not locate either the 
month or the day of the month on which 
he was born. In consideration of the 
brilliance of the first three answers, Alfred 
was rewarded with the sixpence. Poor 
Alfred, his time may come, but I am afraid 
it will be spent in ploughing headlands and 
looking after the wants of cattle. 
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WHERE NELSON WAS DEFEATED. 


By J. Jonnson Leak, Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. 


T= picturesque but austere-looking cathe- 

dral of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe possesses 
a distinction which is probably unique. In 
one of its gloomy private chapels there are 
two strongly protected cases in which are 
exhibited two Union Jacks, which were taken 
from the English during the famous attack 
which the greatest of all naval leaders made 
upon the city. 

It may seem ungenerous and unpatriotic 
for an Englishman to thus call attention to 
the only defeat which the great admiral 
sustained during his brilliant career, but the 
episode is a particularly interesting one, and 
it throws only a little shade across the great 
blaze of brilliancy which still illumines Lord 
Nelson’s career. The battle has been appar- 
ently almost forgotten by historians. Many 
of them never refer to it at all; others pass 
it over in a very few words in which an 
altogether incorrect impression is given. 
John Richard Green is one of the most 
prominent of the former. 
excuse can be made for him, because his 
history is professedly and assuredly not a 
mere record of battles or of royal intrigues ; 
but a singularity is that he makes a specific 
reference to Nelson’s heroic conduct at the 
battle in the beautiful bay of St. Vincent— 
@ small affair compared with the attack upon 
the strongly fortified city of Santa Cruz-—and 
also to the three bombardments of Cadiz, in 
which Nelson—then a young commodore of 
about twenty-eight years of age—played such 
& conspicuous part. 

It was because of his gallantry and skill in 
these engagements that he was given a com- 
mission to attack Santa Cruz. What was 
the specific object is not clear. Very likely 
he was charged with sealed orders to destroy 
the forts and hoist the Union Jack over the 
citadel of the beautiful city, as a preliminary 
to the annexation of the seven islands which 
form the interesting Canary group. Possibly 
the attack was simply a side issue in the 
great movement which the British Govern- 
ment made for the purpose of separating and 
destroying the French and Spanish fleets, 
which were supposed to be preparing for an 
attack in force upon the English fleet, and 
also upon the country. 

Whatever was the object, Nelson set sail 
from Cadiz, in the beginning of July 1797, 
with a very powerful force. The famous 
mutiny of the Bounty had just been quelled, 
and the young commander had _a set of fear- 
less and experienced men under his command 
—the first independent command which he 
had held. It was on the evening of the 20th 
that he rounded the great headland which 
locks in the embrace of the sun-kissed seas 
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the little village of San Andreas, and the 
white Moorish-looking city, with its green- 
clad hills and its formidable forts, hove into 
sight. 

The young commander must have been 
thrilled by the inspiring sight and the facts 
which it suggested. He knew that he was 
sailing over historic seas. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the Spanish guns just within 
the shadow of the sombre but glorious hills, 
everything around him was so peaceful ; but 
this peaceful bay had witnessed many a terrible 
struggle for supremacy, and many an English 
sailor had found a sailor’s grave in its blue 
waters. Just to the rightof Nelson's position, 
as he dropped anchor, was the Bay of Las 
Palmas, near which a great city pow stands, 


where the terrible Sir Francis Drake and ' 


Sir John Hawkins were defeated with great 
loss in 1595; and in 1657 Admiral Blake 
took up the tale and sailed right into the 
Bay of Santa Cruz, destroyed the great Plata 
fleet, sank or burnt every ship in the strongly 
armed harbour, levelled every fort, and then 
piloted his victorious fleet into the open sea 
in the teeth of a very strong gale—one of the 
most magnificent of the many magnificent 
feats which this old sea-dog accomplished 
for the sake of the country which he loved; 
but the old man found a hero’s quiet death 
in his own cabin just before he reached 
Plymouth, where the people had gathered in 
their thousands to greet him, as they had 
done 80 often before. But the record of 
English effort does not end here. In 1706 
Admiral Jennings paid a visit to Santa Cruz, 
and stood right within the teeth of those 
terrible forts which lined the majestic bay ; 
but, with him, discretion was the better part 
of valour, and he retired without opening fire. 
Again, in 1743, Admiral Winton swept these 
seas without success, and was beaten from 
Grand Canary, Palma, and Gomera. 

Privateers had reigned supreme over these 
waters even to within the shadow of the strong 
forts. Between 1706 and 1797 the long line 
of fortifications had been stretched out on 
both sides, and the fleet which held the bay 
had been strengthened. It seemed like the 
irony of fate that a young commodore of 
twenty-eight should be expected to succeed 
where such veterans had failed ; but we know 
that the young commander was within an ace 
of succeeding, and only failed in the end 
because of an apparent accident. 

From plans which are still in existence, it 
is known that Nelson never displayed greater 
skill in the formation of his battle line, and 
it is pleasant to know that he never displayed 
greater courage in carrying out his plans. 

For four days the battle waged with terrible 
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violence. The Englishmen had the advan- 
tage in possessing sharpshooters, and théy 
played terrible havoc both with the forts 
and with the Spanish troops on shore. It 
was evident that Nelson’s object was to reduce 
the strength of his enemy by engaging dis- 
tinct portions at a time before throwing his 
whole fleet upon the shore. His numbers 
were altogether insignificant compared with 
those against him, but the success of the 
conflict was allon his side during the first 
two days, and a body of bluejackets succeeded 
in landing and attacking their foes on shore. 
For a full day the city was in their hands, 
but the defenders displayed both courage and 
patience, and eventually overthrew their foes 
and compelled many of them to retire to their 
ships. 

One Spanish historian of the islands, of 
reputable authority, boldly declares that 
Nelson’s avocation in the Bay of Santa Cruz 
was merely that of a treasure-hunter; but, 
though the capture of two richly laden vessels 
was undoubtedly part of his task, there were 
much higher interests at stake. Nelson was 
a great deal more than a treasure-hunter. It 
is true, however, that just prior to his expedi- 
tion two Spanish vessels, the Principta de 
Asturias and the San Fernando, had lett 
Manilla heavily laden with gold and priceless 
jewellery. These were expected to call at 
Santa Cruz, and Nelson expected to find them 
there. This is established beyond proof by a 
letter which Nelson addressed to the com- 
mander of the port (which is still kept in the 
archives of Spain), in which he demanded the 
unconditional surrender of these boats, with 
their cargoes, “ and also the cargoes of every 
other boat landed at Teneriffe which is not 
for the consumption of the inhabitants of the 
island.” In this same letter the young com- 
mander went on, “It is my best wish that 
none of the inhabitants should suffer for want 
of food, or in any other way; therefore I 
hope you will submit to the following condi- 
tions. If you refuse them, the consequences 
of the war will be on the inhabitants of 
Teneriffe.” 

One of these conditions was that the com- 
mander of the port should hand over to the 
British all the forts and garrisons and 
prisoners (the officers being permitted to 
retain possession of their swords). This 
letter was given ‘by Nelson to Commander 
Trouville, and carried by him, under a flag 
of truce, to the commander of the port. The 
terms were, of course, refused, and the fight 
commenced in earnest. Nelson directed 
operations in person from the quarter-deck 
of the Tesco, and fully exposed himself to all 
the dangers of the conflict. 


The 24th of July was really the day of crisis. 
Before break of day Nelson gave his officers 
full instructions as to where they were to 
land. Most of the forces, 995 in number, 
were directed against the higher parts of the 
town, which were strongly protected by strong 
forts, with another line of defence on the 
beach. The first line of defence was easily 
broken, and the Englishmen were in posses- 
sion of the town, most of the forts being placed 
in great peril in consequence of the double 
fire from sea and land. 

It is well known that the Spanish had no 
less than eighteen forts along the line of the 
harbour, armed with 84 guns worked by 387 
men. But this was only a very small portion 
of the forces which the handful of Englishmen 
who had effected a landing had to contend 
against, as almost every inch of room all along 
the beach and harbour was occupied bya 
regular or irregular soldier. 

After being in possession for several hours, 
the Englishmen were compelled to fall back 
upon the centre of the city, where they made 
a desperate stand for life and liberty, still 
being supported by the continuous fire from 
the fleet. 

Here the most tragic and the most pathetic 
portion of the narrative must betold. Several 
of these baffied and repulsed Englishmen 
sought refuge and sanctuary in a fine old con- 
vent which stood in the centre of the teeming 
city, but a terrible sanctuary it was. The 
Englishmen had not respected the sanctity of 
the building, and their assailants threw off 
their reverence for it in the hours of wild 
carnage and death which succeeded. 

The convent was a magnificent old building 
of pine-wood. The places of windows were 
taken by latticed shutters of pine-wood, 
and through the interstices the Englishmen 
pointed their guns and fired upon the surging 
mobs which came up from the crowded streets 
and surrounded them. Inall probability they 
could have held their position for a month, 
for they had all the advantages of the situa- 
tion, and the ill-directed guns of the ill-trained 
body of assailants were of small avail against 
the stout building. 

It was to succour this small company that 
Nelson determined to throw his whole re- 
maining force upon the forts. 

Accompanied by Captains Freemantle and 
Bowen, Nelson placed himself at the head of 

four small boats and struck out for the mole, 
partially protected by the cutter Fox under 
the command of a lieutenant. Notwithstand- 
ing a withering fire from the Citadel Fort, 
Nelson and a number of his men succeeded 
in landing, when a tremendous volley struck 
the Fox, and she sank before the eyes of the 
Commodore, taking with her the commander, 
Lieutenant Gibson, and 180 men. Under the 


T= year of the Diamond Jubilee will be 

remembered for the favourable weather 
during the school cricket season, and the 
consequently excellent wickets; the inevit- 
able results being a large number of drawn 
games in one-day matches. 

The schools had, however, a terrible time 
of it with the M.C.C. Only one school match 
did the M.C.C. lose out of the forty they 
played, the lucky victors being Bedford 
Grammar, who were justly proud of their 
exploit, for they won well by 195 rans on 
the first innings. Of the eight matches 
that the club drew there was not one that 
did not promise to be a victory for them if 
time had allowed of its being played out; 
and of the thirty-one matches in which the 
schools were defeated no less than seven 
were won by more than an innings. 
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cover of the smoke and darkness which suc- 
czeded this terrible disaster, Nelson and his 
comrades engaged the troops on the mole, 
but the fort, Castillo San Cristobal, opened 
fire with deadly effect, killing, on the spot, 
Captain Bowen, Captain Thorpe, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tesco, Captain Freemantle, and 
Captain Douglas. Still Nelson never wavered. 
The brave fellows on shore, seeing the need 
of their commander, left the higher part of the 
town and returned through a hot fire to the 
mole. 

Thus pressed from both sides, the Spaniards 
found themselves in a particularly warm 
corner, when one of the apparent accidents 
of war decided the day in favour of the de- 
fenders. A stray shot from the Alameda 
carried away Nelson’s right arm. It was at 
this time that the heroism of the British 
sailors reached an almost sublime point. 
Forming a strong ring around their wounded 
officer, they held their foes at bay until he 
was safe on board the Tesco, when they at- 
tempted to secure the shelter of their own 
boats. Hundreds fell during this operation, 
but the boasts of an Englishman’s courage 
were never more justified. 

But, seriously injured though he was, 
Nelson’s courage never failed. Once more 
on his own ship, with his wounds dressed, he 
began to lay fresh plans for relieving his com- 
patriots on shore, when lurid flames shot up 
from the centre of the city, and he knew that 
the terrible game had been played out, and 
he had been bafiled. 

The splendid convent had been fired, and 
everyone inside perished. 

That night Nelson admitted his defeat and 
sailed out of the Bay, which, as faras history 
can tell anything of his subsequent career, 
he never visited again. He left 700 of his 
brave fellows behind him in the beautiful 
Bay, and in the picturesque city, as well as 
two flags and his right arm. 

It is said that when he returned to his 
cabin, as his shattered vessels were beating 
a rapid retreat, he wept; but the tears wero 
those of a brave man who had done his best 

- and had been baffled. It was his first—his 
only—defeat, and his heart must have been 
sad as he contemplated the fate of the brave 
fellows who had died in the hour of expected 
triamph. During the battle of St. Vincent 
his vessel was in the thick of the fight; but 
his loss was a trifle compared with his loss 
at Santa Cruz. The total loss at St. Vincent 
was 300 men, but the loss at Santa Cruz was 
700. 

From that time to the present, the 25th of 
July has been the great Fiesta day of the 
island. In the early morning solemn mass 
is said in the Cathedral, and the flags are 
taken from their gloomy resting-places and 
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are put into the place of honour under the 
great dome. After the mass, a procession of 
the priests, the members of the municipality, 
the military, and the people is formed, and 
the flags are carried through the crowded 
streets, to the strains of martial music. 

On this day everyone hasaholiday. Every 
indifferent musician twangs his guitar, drinks 
an extra glass or two of wine, and goes about 
patting his right arm and smiling with com- 
placent joy, saying to all and sundry, “ It was 
a glorious victory, but if ever they come 
again we will give them very much more 
than we did then.” There was a time, not 
long distant, when July 25 was the occasion 
ofa good deal of hostility against the few 
Englishmen on the island; but all this has 
passed away, and on the last celebration of 
the victory I stood, with bent head, beneath 
the shade of the flags of my country, lis- 
tening to the strange chanting of the choir, 
the low murmuring voices of the priests, and 
thinking a great deal of the deeds done “in 
the brave days of old.” 

Englishmen need not begrudge these 
Spaniards these two solitary flags, of which 
they are so proud. They are about all they 
can show, as the result of the long struggle 
for supremacy which, through such a long 
period, the two countries waged against each 
other, whilst a whole collection of Spanish 
flags could be made in the old country at 
home. But, proud as are the Spaniards of 
these dusty and crumbling evidences of their 
success, it is stated on excellent authority 
that the Spanish Government, during one of 
their frequent attacks of poverty, offered to 
sell them to the British Government for 
15,000/., but received the very significant 
reply, ‘‘ When we want the flags we will come 
and bring them away.” 

The old city has lost its fighting strength, 
and its great days are no more. The line of 
forts has been reduced to two small ones, and 
the great fleets which once swarmed the har- 
bour have dwindled into a solitary gunboat ; 
but it would be a crime if the fair city were 
once more turned into a scene of carnage 
and of riot. Practically the city belongs to 
the English now. The arts of commerce 
have effected what the thunders of war failed 
to do, and Englishmen walk the streets with 
that air of possession which they manage to 
carry through almost every portion of the 
world. English ships fill the bay; more of 
the produce for consumption in the island 
comes from England than from Madrid; 
English men and women fill the dainty 
shops in the winter, and the grateful island 
gives back to the old country many thousands 
of tons of the richest fruit which this abundant 
earth can supply. 


LOSES 


SCHOOL CRICKET. 


This was all very disheartening, but it had 
its uses as a corrective. There are a large 
number of boys who look upon the M.C.C. 
match as an ordinary trial of strength, instead 
of its being really an educationalexercise. The 
M.C.C. elevens are chosen so as to give a good 
match, and show how cricket should be 
played, by being about the same strength us 
their opponents ; and it is just as well that 
an occasional error in the estimate of 
strength should make the object clear. 
Time was when the M.C.C. visited only a 
few of the larger endowed schools ; but it is 
so obviously to the benefit of the boys to be 
tried in good company thnt every year the 
club list grows longer, until it, last year, 
included 40 out of 180 matches. 

The curious thing about school cricket is 
still the small number of matches that take 


place between school and school. Most of 
the larger schools have but one or two inter- 
school fixtures in a year, the rest of the 
engagements being with local and rambling 
clubs. The reason of this is probably the 
expense and loss of time in travelling; but it 
seems a pity, all the same, as such contests 
between real boy teams are always interest- 
ing and stimulative of enthusiasm. 

The M.C.C. opened their school series 
with the Charterhouse match on May 29. 
The Carthusians were not favoured by for- 
tune last year. They won but two matches, 
beating Wellington by just 5 runs, and the 
Old Boys by 2; and they lost the Westminster 
and seven other matches. The Wellington 
match, always a single-day affair, was decided 
by the first innings ; the Westminster match, 
to which two days are devoted. was played 
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out and lost by two wickets. In the Charter- 
house team the best batsman was the 
captain, C. F. Ryder, who was also the 
best bowler, the rest of the eleven being of 
very ordinary calibre. 

Repton also won only two matches, and 
they lost both school matches, Malvern 
beating them by nine wickets and Upping- 
ham by more than an innings. These two 
matches are played alternately out and 
home, so that each year one is played away. 
The Uppingham match, which has been going 
on for about thirty years, has been drawn 
eleven times and won by Repton eight 
times. In the Malvern match, which has 
not been going on for so long, Repton has 
won fifteen times, most of the wins being in 
the early days, for Malvern cricket is much 
better than it used to be, although last season 
yielded only two victories. 

The Malvern captain, S. H. Day, played for 
Kent, and made a century in his first match. 
For his school he made 117 against the 
M.C.C. and yet the school were beaten, their 
two innings being 221 and 236 against the 
club’s 470. Malvern is an excellent example 
of how a cricketing school should be or- 
ganised. Cricket is compulsory there, no boy 
being excused from it except for medical 
reasons, though the sixth form and prefects 
are exempt. The school is divided into a 
dozen clubs, one of them for “Colts.” in 
which the promising youngsters are carefully 
trained on a pitch two yards shorter than 
usual, so as not to overtax their strength in 
their early days. Boys used to the happy- 
go-lucky arrangements at most schools, where 
cricket is supposed to come “naturally,” 
would be surprised at the way in which it 
is now taught by masters and coaches at our 
public schools—and some would resent a 
same taught in & recognised way, and treat 
it~as one more lesson. 

Malvern has only one school match now— 
that with Repton; as the annual meetings 
with Rossall, Shrewsbury, and Sherborne 
have been given up. Rossall managed to 
make a draw of the M.C.C. match, as they 
did of that with Loretto, but they lost the 
Shrewsbury match and four others ; in fact, 
they won a single match out of eleven, and 
were otherwise undistinguished. Shrews- 
bury won the Rossall match and three more, 
and their losses were only three, that with the 
M.C.C. being by an innings and 119 runs. 
The best man in the eleven was F. H. 
Humphrys, who seems to be rather above 
the average of school bowlers, for he took 50 
wickets at an average of 14 apiece. Tne 
team had two good wicket-keepers; and 
from several other schools a promising 
stumper is reported, so that there seems to 
be a small crowd of them coming along: 
and there is room for them all. 

Sherborne lost their St. Paul’s match by 
an innings and 108 runs, and they lost 
another match, and only won three out of 
nine. Their season was not one to be proud 
of, though matters improved towards the 
close, when the captain, W. O. Prichard, was 
able to play. St. Paul’s had a really good 
all-round team, and though they lost to 
Bedford Grammar, and Brighton, and Surrey 
Club and Ground, won their seven other 
matches. The three bowlers had averages 
of 13, 15, and 16 respectively, the best being 
L. T. Dodd, with fifty-one wickets for fifteen, 
and two of the batsmen had averages of 30, 
one of them, Usmar, having made 113 not 
out in the Sherborne match. 

Bedford Grammar, who were very strong 
last season, lost their Dulwich match, as also 
did Brighton, though Dulwich went down 
before St. Paul’s and Tonbridge, and only 
won two matches out of eight. Brighton, 
under the energetic captaincy of C. L. A. 
Smith, did better than usual, and beat 
Tancing as well as St. Paul’s, winning five 
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matches out of twelve. Lancing won half- 
a-dozen matches out of fourteen, and lost 
seven, among the wins being the school 
match with Hurst, and among the losses the 
matches with Brighton and St. Paul’s. 

The Hurst match was a curiosity in its 
way, only one in Hurst’s first innings getting 
into double figures, and five failing to score ; 
while in the second innings, which was not 
completed, only one, aguin, got into double 
figures, by amassing 12. ‘This, however, was 
nothing compared to the feat of Islington 
High School, in accomplishing a single 
innings with a total of zero, and a second 
with a total of 5, there being just a 
dozen and a-half duck's eggs in the two 
scores. 

As ajcontrast to this, we may take Whit- 
gift School at Croydon, who did not lose a 
school match, though overpowered by the 
M.C.C. to the tune of an innings and 58 
runs. In W. H. Sandell (70 wickets for 
9) and V. F S. Crawford (78 for 10) 
Whitgift had two of the best school bowlers of 
the year; and in Crawford the most brilliant 
batsman. For his school during the season 
ho made 1,340 runs, his average being 74. 
Among his innings was one of 201 not out 
against Blackheath, another of 174 not out 
against Ewell, another of 140 against 
Whitgift Wanderers, another of 122 not out 
against Beddington, and another of 113 
against Cane Hill; and in other matches 
during the year he made five more centuries, 
including one of 182 for Surrey Club and 
Ground. Another of the Whitgift team, G. 
U. Roose, also made a century. Whitgift, in 
fact, was what Ardingly used to be inthe days 
of Blackman, Bettesworth, and Brann. Last 
year Ardingly lost to the M.C.C. by 203 runs, 
but they did not do so badly to get 118 in 
their only innings. 

if V. F. S. Crawford was the best batsman, 
E. M. Dowson, of Harrow, seems to have been 
the best bowler, when we consider the strength 
of the opponents against whom he was tried. 
The great event of the Harrow year, the 
match with Eton, ended in a draw for the 
fourth time in succession and a discussion 
ensued as to the advisability of devoting 
three days to the match instead of two. In 
the end Dr. Warre, Eton’s headmaster, 
decided to leave things as they were,andEton 
will consequently meet Harrow this year at 
Lord’s, on July 8 and 9. Last year Harrow 
clearly had the best of it. In their first 
innings they made 236 against Eton’s 160, 
and in their second, what with Cole’s 142 
and Dowson’s 64, made 248 for 4 wickets, 
and declared, leaving Eton four hours to get 
out in. Fortunately for the light blues only 
seven of their wickets fell before time was 
ealled, and they left off unbeaten, though 
i16 runs behind. Harrow plays but one 
school match a year, and its ten other 
matches resulted in four being lost and four 
being won. 

Eton has two school matches, those with 
Harrow and Winchester. The Winchester 
match, which, owing to the usual alternate 
arrangement, took place on the Eton ground, 
was lost by the home team, as also was the 
M.C.C. match, and another one. Eton were 
not particularly strong last year. The best 
thing they did was their play for the draw at 
Lord's ; and the best man in the eleven was 
F. H. Mitchell, who did well with the ball and 
also headed the batting averages. He comes 
of a good cricketing stock, his father being 
Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, the famous Oxford 
University captain, who is Eton’s cricket 
master. 

Winchester won but one match out of thir- 
teen, and lost four, one of the draws being a 
ereditable one against the M.C.C., in whichthe 
college made 205, and the club lost 3 wickets 
for 99. That the 1897 eleven was level but 
weak is clear from the six highest batting 


averages ranging between 21 and 26, and the 
four principal bowling averages ranging from 
14 to 32. The fielding was as good as usual, 
which is owing to its always being practised 
under supervision; the levelness of the 
batting showed that the best had been done 
for average boys. Winchester has a series 
of house matches, worked on the league 
system, for a challenge cup, which has a 
beneficial effect in fostering interest in the 
game. 

Another school that won but a single 
match and made a creditable draw with the 
M.C.C. was Wellington. Here, again, a system 
of inter-house matches is in vogue, though it 
is worked in the way of the college boat-races 
at Oxford, the winners going up a step in 
the list each time, until every house except 
the first has won or lost a match with the 
house above it. Last year Wellington did 
not do well: they lost to Charterhouse and 
drew with Haileybury; but in K.. O. Goldie 
and W. M. Turner, brother of A. J. Turner, 
of Essex, they had two promising batsmen. 

Haileybury won six matches out of eleven, 
and lost but three, among the two draws being 
that with Wellington, among the wins being 
that against Cheltenham. One match of the 
Haileybury season, that with Uppingham, 
had to be abandoned owing to illness. 
Uppingham had a better eleven than the 
results indicate, for out of eight matches 
they only won two, and they lost only two, 
one of them an extra match with Rugby in 
honour of the Jubilee, in which they were de- 
feated by 14runs. All the batsmen got double 
figures, so did all the bowlers; but five of the 
batsmen averaged over 30, while the highest 
bowling average was 21, and that for 30 wickets. 
In A. E. Hind, with a batting average of 47 
and a bowling average of 19, Uppingham had 
one of the best all-round cricketers of the year. 
There is always a good deal of cricket going 
on at this school, and as many as eighteen 
elevens can be seen on an afternoon all busy 
on the old H. H. Stephenson lines. His 
opinion, that there is nothing like an 
‘nnings in a match to teach a boy cricket, 
has not. been forgotten, and the course is still 
as he left it even to the training of the 
youngsters as bowlers and wicket-keepers 
without having a batsman in front of the 
stumps.to interfere with their endeavours. 

Rugby lost their Marlborough match by 
three wickets, and they lost three other 
matches; but they won five out of twelve, so 
that the season was not a bad one. They 
had a moderate team to begin with, which 
improved by working together under the 
capable captaincy of E. R. Wilson, who 
headed the bowling averages with 31 wickets 
for 14 runs each, and the batting averages 
with 51 on 11 innings, one of which was for 
206 not out. This year the Rugby and Marl- 
borough match will take place at Lords on 
July 27, two days before the Cheltenham and 
Haileybury match. 

Marlborough beat Cheltenham as well as 
Rugby, and out of ten matches lost only one. 
It is one of the few big schools that the 
M.C.C. do not play, but no school devotes 
more attention to its cricket, which is com- 
pulsory, with the usual round of house 
matches and net practice. besides extra 
lessons in matches in which the batsmen 
have a fixed time cach. Last year the eleven 
had a good captain in W. Prest, and an 
exceptional batsman in L. P. Collins, who 
made 203 against Reigate, and ended up the 
season with an average of 55. 

Cheltenham played three school matches, 
as usual, and lost two of them. Out of ten 
matches three were won, among them being 
luckily the match with Clifton. The captain 
of the eleven, A. H. Du Boulay, proved him- 
self a fine batsman, strong in defence and 
vigorous in hitting ; but the team behind him 
was not above the average. Clifton lost to 


Cheltenham and the M.C.C.; to the former 
by 83 runs, to the latter by 9—close 
finishes both—and they won two matches 
and drew four. In their captain, G. H. Noton, 
they had a satisfactory wicket-keeper, and in 
W. J. E. Verrall a promising fast bowler, and 
altogether the team was better than its 
record. 

Tonbridge was another school which 
won two matches, and were not as fortu- 
nate as their strength deserved. They 
beat Dulwich on the first innings by eight 
runs, and were evidently too strong for 
Merchant Taylors, who managed to effect a 
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draw—Tonbridge declaring with six wickets 
for 228, and the others losing seven wickets for 
116. In the Merchant Taylors’ team the 
most noteworthy member was J. W. F. 
Crawfurd, who had a batting average of 38, 
and a bowling average of 9 for 88 wickets. 
This Crawfurd, who, like the Croydon 
Crawford, is now at Oxford, made three 
centuries for his school, all not out, and is 
likely to be heard of again. Another shining 
light of last season who, in all probability, 
will be heard of this, is R. N. R. Blaker, of 
Westminster, who had an average of 46 with 
a highest innings of 85, evidently a steady 
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consistent cricketer. Another good West- 
minster was R. E. More, the captain, whotook 
61 wickets for 11 rans each, and had a good 
batting average into the bargain. West- 
minster had a much better team than of 
late, and won three matches in addition to 
that against Charterhouse. 

The season was rich in instances of 
cricket's uncertainties, the most striking case 
being perhaps that of the championship of 
the Scottish schools, which was considered to 
be at the mercy of Blair Lodge and Loretto, 
and really went to Fettes, with Loretto 
second and Edinburgh third. 


¥ all the branches of the photographic art 
perhaps the one most infallibly in- 
dulged in by the amateur will be that 
which I have chosen for the subject of this 
paper. “He will certainly waste much 
temper and many plates,” says one writer, 
“(and cause much pain to his friends; but 
he will nevertheless be sure to attempt it.” 
Another writer draws a very different picture, 
and shows how perhaps portraiture is the 
most valuable branch of the art, registering 
as it does the varying states of life in our 
children or parents—states or times of life 
‘ which will never come again, and if not re- 
gistered now, will be for ever after inacces- 
sible. With the latter I agree rather than 
with the former, and confess that home 
portraiture has a charm of its own for me; 
for one can take pretty svenery at any time, 
and on one time as well as ‘another, but the 
aged face you portray to-day may be gone 
from our midst to-morrow, and the baby face, 
though not gone, may have merged in the 
older and different style of countenance, to 
which every year will make a difference. 
Then it is comparatively easy to take pretty 
views. If you have seen pictures of various 
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PART I. 


places by other amateurs, you can go and 
copy their work yourself, though, of course, I 
do not deny for a moment the characteristics 
which are contained in each _ indivi- 
dual artist’s work, even if exercised on the 
same subject. But to me at any rate there 
is a charm in the taking of a really difficult 
subject of the human kind which outweighs 
that of mere artistic landscape, and in the 
case of small children it amounts to a posi- 
tive fascination. 

There are few things that give me more 
pleasure than to-be told by a mother who 
has spent much money in getting photo- 
graphs taken of her beloved offspring, that 
the photograph taken by me, in quite an 
apparently random kind of way, is ‘‘ far and 
away the best ever taken of him ” or her, as 
the case may be. And if you are fond of 
children, and can manage them adroitly, this 
is what you will hear again and again; for 
there is no blinking the fact that in this 
matter the amateur has the pull over the 
professional beyond any attempt at competi- 
tion. For it is one thing to dress up in your 
finest clothes and go to an unaccustomed 


“place, to be confronted by a man you never 


saw before, and there told to put on a good 
expression, and perhaps have your poor head 
firmly clamped into a kind of infernal 
machine, while you stare fixedly at a round 
hole in a tube stuck in a box with a cloth 
behind it; and quite another to be taken 
amongst your usual surroundings, by meansof 
a snap shutter, almost, or quite, without your 
knowing that anything is going on. This 
is especially true with children, their ex- 
pressions in the first case being quite 
different to their real expressions when not 
being “bothered” by any restrictions. Of 
this part of my subject I will treat more 
anon. Let us now turn to the taking of 
portraits in general, which divides itself 
naturally into single portraits and groups. 
To do good work on an advanced scale the 
acquisition of some sort of studio is a neces- 
sity. But for most people it is not essen- 
tial to have a studio at all. Good work 
is quite possible out of doors, with a back- 
ground and a few accessories to make a kind 
of imitation indoor picture of it. A carpet 
thrown down before the background and & 
rug or two at the bottom of the latter, so as to 
hide the juncture of background and carpet, 
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will do quite well. Any further trouble 
taken in introducing objects suitable for the 
subject, such as pictures hung on the back- 
ground, and tables, chairs, stools, etc., in front 
of it and surrounding the sitter, will repay 
the effort of arrangement by the added life- 
likeness of the resulting photograph. For 
instantaneous pictures of children, I think I 
should always prefer the outdoor method, 
even if I had the most elaborate studio at my 
command, as the exposure is much reduced 
by the outdoor lighting, which renders it 
shorter than it would ever be with a roof 
over the head of the sitter. 

However, for rainy days and cold weather 
it is necessary to be provided with some sort 
of studio if one is to do work all the year 
round. Nowadays one can purchase a 
simple studio to be set up in one’s garden 
for a very small sum. A small greenhouse 
can be converted into an excellent one by the 
addition of blinds over the top windows, or 
an old shed or outhouse by putting windows 
all along the side and a large one at the top. 
Either arrangement can be made to pro- 
duce good results. 

I take it that my readers will not be able 
to construct a studio for themselves. If they 
have the means to do so at their command, 
let them buy a little book called “ The Studio, 
and what todo in it,” by that monarch of 


Fic. 1.— ARRANGEMENT Por SIMPLE OUTDOOR STUDIO. 


B, background ; c, c, curtains; P,P, side poles, over 
which another curtain can be thrown, The curtains 
are represented drawn away to show background. 


photographic teachers, Mr. H. P. Robinson. 
To his words on the subject I cannot add 
anything worthy of note. But for those who 
have to do their portraiture out of doors, but 
with a building temporarily constructed for 
the purpose, I should say the best thing would 
be a background constructed of iaths, aud 
white or light blue material stretched on a 
frame, to the top of which is attached a 
second structure of asimilar kind to form a 
protection from the top light. This can be 
simply a curtain thrown over the side poles. 
Now at the side we want two more curtains 
on these poles (projecting from the frame- 
work at the back), so as to be drawn to suit 
any lighting. The curtains can be of thin 
material which does not entirely obstruct 
the light, for instance of calico or linen. For 
a background you could have one of the 
“ Aptus” washable backgrounds, made by 
Messrs. Sharp & Hitchmough, of 101 and 
103 Dale Street, Liverpool. The frame must, 
of course, be substantially made. 

For some workers, who do their portraiture 
out of doors, the old arrangement of Mr. 
Adam Salomon, of a semicircular background, 
or alcove, may be preferable. The first 
arrangement is illustrated in fig. 1, and the 
alcove arrangement in fig. 2. This consists 
of the semicircular background 3, with wings 
at and c, anda top canopy p. The back- 
ground is about eight feet high and ten feet 
wide across the semicircle. The side wings 
are hinged to the frame of the background, 
and measure about four feet wide, the canopy 
at the top being the same width. This 
canopy can be moved up and down by means 
of pulling the cords at the back, which go 
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over the pulley on the centrepole. The side 
frames can, of course, be moved indepen- 
dently. The best colour for the background 
would be either salmon-colour or light grey. 
The wings and canopy are made of thin 
muslin stretched on light frames. These 
admit the passage of some light, but do not 
allow direct sunlight to fall on the sitter. 
Of course you can alter the size of the 
various parts to suit existing circumstances. 
The whole affair is best mounted on castors, to 
admit of its easy motion from place to place. 

When you come to take the photograph, 
the sitter is placed in the centre of what 
would be the circle if the semicircle formed 
by the background were continued. With 
the front canopy down, and the wings drawn 
near the centre, the figure is encased in a 
soft modified light, which will produce a 
good effect in a future vignette. If the 
canopy is raised, the light is rendered more 
direct, and therefore more intense, while 
you can alter the amount of side light by 
moving the wings till the required result is 
attained. There is also a good deal of etfect 
possible to be produced by raising the top 
back frames forming half the semicircle. 

So much for the background. We now have 
to consider the further requirements which 
compose the picture, in addition to the 
sitter, and are usually called ‘ accessories.” 
With respect to these there is a good deal 
dependent on the taste of the photographer 
himself. Above everything I should say, 
shun that furniture which is made expressly 
for the work, and is not real, or at any rate 
not the sort usually seen in ordinary common- 
place houses. Anything unnatural is bad: 
stucco parapets, vases, papicr-maché balus- 
trades, all are beneath contempt. The 
furniture you want, any dwelling that is 
respectably furnished will supply you with. 
Chairs and tables, sofas, ottomans, plants 
in pots, basket-work tables, as well as the 
ordinary ornamental kind—all these things 
will come in handy for the picture, and 
make a natural and pleasing result. If you 
work out of doors, and have nothing but 
a background, you can make a picture 
which will look just as if it was taken in 
the house, by throwing a curtain over 
the background and letting it fall over in 


Fig. 2.—ADaM SALOMON'K SEMICIRCULAR 
BACKGROUND, 


B, background; T. T, top frames; D, canopy; A, C, 
wings; 8, cord to pull up canopy and top frames, 


front, so as to be just behind the sitter, but 
not quite cover him behind. I sometimes 
hang pictures on the background by simply 
passing a small pin through the cord and 
the material of which the background is 
composed. If the top of the cord is too high 
for the pin to come into the picture, the 
illusion is quite complete. Art fabrics of all 
kinds have put it into the hands of every 
photographer to make successful curtains of 
pretty and effective descriptions. In some 


shops are sold a cheap sort of Indian rug, 
of which a large specimen will make an 
admirable curtain. But there is usually no 
need to buy these things, the house being 
able to supply what is needed. The picture 
at the head of this article is made up in this 
way, and is a portrait of myself as I appear 
writing a contribution for the *‘ B.0.P.”” 

‘There is an important piece of apparatus 
worthy of mention in this relation—namely, 
the screen. A three-fold or four-fold screen 
will be of great use in forming a pretty and 
diversified background. As a rule I prefer to 
use the large background to fill the whole 
picture behind, and then use the smaller 
screen to go over about half the other, oreven 
only over a small part. This admits of the 
other half being filled up with any other fur- 
niture that you may consider suitable. You 
should not, however, overcrowd the photo- 
graph with accessories, a few of such things. 
in conjunction with the sitters, being all that 
is required. Sewing-machines, work-baskets, 
et hoc genus omne, all add to the homelike 
effect of the picture. Iam of opinion that 
all these things should be real; and if you 
want seaside effects, go and buy an old boat 
(it need not be watertight!) and use real 
crab-baskets, lobster-pots, etc., and not 
merely shams. As a matter of fact, I am 
afraid I am rather against the making-up of 
outdcor pictures in the studio at all for an 
amateur. If you want to photograph chil- 
dren in a lane, go to the real lane; if you 
want to photograph a girl in a pensive 
attitude, leaning over a stile (of course wait- 
ing for some one who is not seen in the 
picture!),go and get her to lean on a real 
stile. A few walks will soon show you where 
the best places are for this sort of thing 
within easy reach. Of course, if you live in 
a town, and your sitter can’t walk, or itis a 
wet day, you must have recourse to artificial 
means of doing it, or wait o more fitting 
opportunity. 

(To be continued.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 458. 
By J. Kontz axp C. Kock gixors. 


WHITE. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Five-MovERs. 


Some of the best problems in fewer moves 
have appeared in our last volume on pages 
139, 703, 719, and 766, and the following, 
arranged in a similar manner, are equally 
famous stratagems : 

By D. Wasmann and H. A. Krome: White, 
K—F6; N—D1; O—E56, E6; P—C2. 
Black, K—E 8, 


By A. D’Orville: White, K—B 2; N—F8; 
O—D 8, G4; P—B3, C2, E4, Black, 
K—D4. 

By 8. Loyd: White, K—E1; N—H6; P 
—C2, E2. Black, K—G1; L—H1; M— 
G3; N—A8; P—C3, G2, H2, H5. 

By J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn: White, K 
—H4; L—H38; N—C6; O—D1,E6; P— 
G2. Black, K—E4; M—C2, D5; N—B1; 
O—H2; P—E5. 

By P. Klett: White, K—B6; M—A5,C3; 
N—B2; O—C7; P—F3. Black, K—D4; 
M—G1; N—C6, G3; O—B8; P_D7, F4. 

By H. F. L. Meyer: White, K—H1; L— 
A2; M—C3; N-Cl; O—E3, E7; P. 
G3,G6. Black, K—C5; M—D8; N—C7, 
D7; O—A8, E1; P—C2, C4, D6, E6, F3, 
G5, H6. 

By K. Bayer: White, K—E1; L—H6; 
N—B1; O—D3, G6; P—E8, G2, H3. 
Black, K—E4; L—C7; M—B6; N—D6; 
O—C4, E5; P—A4,B3,B4,D4,F4,F7, 
G8. To this can be added the three 
problems by Bayer published in our last 
chess column but one. 

By F. Schriifer: White, K—E1; L—F3; 
M—C6; N—B3, F8; O—B7, E2; P—A3, 
A5,C4,C5,H3. Black, K—D3; M—H6, 
H8; N—B8, G8; O—-E7; P—E3, E5, 
Gi. 

By K. Kondelik: White, K—B3; L—E2; 
N—B6, F5; O—D6,E1; P—A2, A5, C7, 
D2, E3,E6,F2. Black, K—D5; M—H8; 
N—B7; 0O—G8, H7; P—A6, C6, D3, E4, 
F4, H6. 

The first few moves to these nine five- 
move problems will appear in our next chess 
column. 


There is a young composer, F. A. L. Kuskop, 
in New Zealand, who produces some pretty 
simple problems, thus: White, K—KB6; 
B—K Kt 2; Psp—QR6,QB6andK7. Black, 
K—K sq. Mate in three. This shows that 
sometimes a Kt is better than a Q, for the 
solution is: 1, P—B7, K—Q2. 2, P—K8 
= Kt, and 8, Bor Q mates. Another by him 
is @ seven-mover: White, K—KR7, Bs— 
Q Rb and Q5; Kts—QB7 and Q8. Black, 
K—QB4; Kts—Q3 and 5; P—K B38. The 
K moves on the white squares to B square, 
and then the Kt mates. Problems of a few 
Pieces are generally preferred to those of 
many pieces, as may be judged by this two- 
mover by P. A. Larsen in Denmark, in 
which the R moves to K5: White, K— 
KR5; Q—-Q4; R—Q Kt 5; B—K Kt 7. 
Black, K—KB2; R-KR2; B—K Kt sq 
Ps—Q 3, K Kt 4, and KR3. 


Solution of No. 457.—1, Kt—R5, K—R2 
(or a,b). 2,Q-—K Kt8 (ch.), KxQ. 3, Kt 

B 6 mate.—(a) K—B4. 2, Q—K 4 (ch.), 
KxQ. 3, Kt—Kt3 mate. (b) PxKt. 2, 
Q—K Kt 8 (ch.), K—B4. 3, Q—Kt 4 mate. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


UNDERGRADUATE AMUSEMENTS, 
AUTHORISED AND UNAUTHORISED. 


By a Caner Caurcn Max, 


Iw these days ef ours, when sweating, toiling 
humanity scours along the road of life in the mad race 
for wealth, itis a great relief to find a spot where noone 
is driven or gos/ed, where most men do as much or as 
little work as they like, and where exercise and 
intercourse hold as high a place as actual study. 

Such is the case at the University; man is ex- 
pected to do about six hours’ reading during the day, 
and for the rest of thetime he has every opportunity 
of strengthening his body and enlarging his mental 
range of vision. Rowing, cricket, football, golf, 
Dep d clubs, and essay societies are all at the dia- 
poesl of our average Undergraduate, and in many 
cases the approval of the authorities is shown by the 
actual participation of the “ Dons" or tutors in these 
very E 
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Let us, for example, Icok at the varying relations 
which exist during a few brief hours between the Rev. 
William Brown, ¥.A., Fellow of —— College, and his 
pupil, Mr. Thomas Smith. During the morning Smith 
1s attending Brown’s lectures, and gathering the words 
of wisdom that fall from the tutor’s lips. After 
lunch we find them jown at the river, where Smith 
figures as “Four” in the college boat, while the 
reverend gentleman jolts along the bank on a horse 
and exhorts“ Four” to “swing out,” and to “ watch 
the time.” Anon we shall see them both in the red 
uniform of the volunteer corps, perhaps as Captain 
Brown and Corporal Smith, or perhaps with their 
positions completely reversed, so that Sergeaut Brown 
is saluting bis Lieutenant pupil. 

Instances of this kind, where the disciple is placed 
above his master, are often highly amusing. 

‘A short time ago a University Lecturer was en- 
rolled in the corps as a private, to find that one of his 
Pupils held a sergeantry in the same company. 

During the term the lecturer had frequently been 
reproving the student (?) for neglect of work, while the 
student meekly submitted ; but in camp the old order 
changed, giving place to new. It was something to 
see the youthful sergeant posting his quondam mentor 
as eentry, or gravely giving him permission to go 
down into Oxford, where the worthy Don was examin- 
ing for degrees! ‘I believe that this corps is unique 
of its kind, so that I have been induced tw speak of it 
at some length, whereas such pastimes as rowing and 
cricket need not be described. Many of our readers 
will have seen the University “eight at Patney—that. 
frail shell of which the planking is no thicker than the 
Ud of a cigar box, and which is constructed with the 
sole purpose of bearing nine men through the water. 
We can but tell them that the oarsmen they sec from 
Hammersmith Bridge are the veterans of the Oxford 
Rowing Club; that the president of the boat club 
chooses these men with all possible care from the 
College boats, and that throughout the autumn term 
that indefatignble official may be scen trying the row- 
ing powers of some fifty or sixty applicants, 

In rowing, cricket, football, and indeed in most 
Oxford sports, the Undergraduate learns to disregant 
his own individuality—he works not for himself, but to 
represent some miyhty college. 

It is rather a nice point, by the way, whether we 
are justified in classing the river and the football ficld 
among our “amusements.” We speak not of the in- 
dolent loafer who reads an smokes in a boat beneath 
the shelter of some leafy bank, but of him who, with 
panting breath and parched ‘throat, labours aguinst 
the cruel drag of a twelve-foot oar : to him rowing is 
no pastime—it is a stern duty that he owes to his 
college, I have seen one of the finest oarsmen of the 
age lie back helpless at the end of arace, and scarce 
able to lift his giant frame from the boat ; but surely 
the wild cheering from either bank must have told 
the hero that he had not rowed that splendid race in vain. 

With regard to the "Varsity Ritle Oorpa, of which 
we have just made mention, the feeling, I grieve to 
say, is vastly different. With what disdain would the 
patriotic “ Artists” regan us if they knew that most 
of Alma Mater’s sons who condescend to carry the 
Que s arms look upon the whole thing as “rather a 
jo 

But we must now turn to another side of Oxford 
amusements. We have touched briefly upon those 
pastimes in which Smith may indulge with the full 
sanction of his tutor ; but there are many diversions 
wherein the heart of Smith rejoices, but which only 
serve to annoy his fellows, and to displease Mr. Brown. 

Smith, for instance, has in his rooms a piano upon 
which he cannot play, none he tries persistently. 
During forbidden hours (1. r 9 P.M., when the men 
are supposed to be reading) he stretches each hand to 
an octave, and places the thumbs eight notes apart— 
thie is his idea of harmony—and thus he essays “ After 
the ball,” or some refrain from a Savoy opera ; it is a 
slow performance at the best, and as he often takes 
only seven notes instead of eight, the effect upon his 
more studious neighbours {s assuredly tooth-racking. 

He must not be surprised, therefore, if he returns 
some evening to find that his victims have been 
“ragging " his rooms. He will find a “graven image” 
(eg. & coal-scuttle) in his bed, his pictures arranged 
symmetrically upon the hearthrug, aud his bath 
polsed on top of the obnoxious piano. 

On oocasion, when Smith and his friends are more 
energetic than usual, they will proceed to display their 
sense of humour by “screwing-up” some inoffensive 
man ; this is effected by fastening the heavy outer door 
with stout sorews, and then leaving the luckless wight 
to get out as best he can. 

Or perhaps they will build a large bonfire in the 
centre of the quadrangle, and sacrifice furniture, coal, 
paraffin cans, and room-doors to feed the flames." It is 
only natural to ask why Mr. Brown and his brother 
Dons do not sally forth and check these riota; but in 
cases of this Kind the authorities are practically help- 
ess, 

I remember one instance, when a brave Don clad 
himself in his gown and {sued forth upon a scene 
worthy of Dort’s pencil. The red glare of the fire lit 
up the grey walls of the college, and showed one man 
hammering upon a decrepit piano, another vigorously 
cracking a long tandem-whip, a third improvising a 
bugle-march upon a coach-horn, while some half-hun- 
dred others were lustily howling the chorus of “’E 
dunno where 'e are.” Strange misalles—lumps of coal 
aud soda-water bottles—were fiying thick when the 
brave Don advanced into the firelit circle and was at 
once greeted with: 

“Hullo! here's old Tommy : gentlemen, this is lot 
47; how much shall we say ?—ten shillings; thank 
you, sir ; any advance upon ten shillings ?" 
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And so, before the worthy “Tommy” bad quite 
grasped the situation, he was sold to the highest 
bidder for five pounds ! 

A list of forbidden pastimes ia given at length in the 
Latin statutes, which are presented to every man who 
joins the University. Our readers will be amused to 
hear that they condemn playing marbles, carrying 
“bombarding Instruments,” and pursuing wild beasts : 
also that the Oxford youth is prohibited from entering 
the “shops of those who sell the nicotian herb 
(shve tobacco)." 

Of course many of these orlinnnces have long fallen 
into disuse, but the rules are still somewhat strict 
against “ taking part in gumes of skill or chance,” so 
that not infrequently billiard-rooms are raided by the 
proctors, who exact a fine of one pound from every man 
fonnd therein. 

Most penalties take the form of fines, while for 
minor offences the delinquent is “guted” (ie. not 
allowed to leave his college after nightfall); the old 
Practice of setting impositions dates buck to the time 
when undergraduntes were little better than school- 
boys. 

Perchance some of my readers will be inclined to 
think, after reading the above details, that the school- 
boy epithet might still be applied ; but let me here 
assure them that these same tocisy, mischievous lads 
make first-rate statesmen ani bishops, and that they 
are, in the main, good, honest, sturdy English gentle- 
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8IR EDWIN ARNOLD AS 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


Tax“ Chronicle of King Edward's School,” Birming- 
ham, reprintssome reminiscences of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who was a master at Birmingham some forty years ago. 
In those days there used to be placed on the master’s 
desk an inkstand, a roll-book, and a stick. This is how 
Sir Edwin Arnold abolished the stick. It wasa swel- 
tering day, and the subject of the lesson was the “De 
Amicitia.” The future poet lost his temper with an 
inattentive pupil. He struck hanl with the stick. 
The culprit protested that his next-door neighbour, 
Scudamore, had kicked him in the stomach, thus caus- 
ing his thoughts to stray. Scudamore confessed, and 
Sir Edwin's anger was chilled to remorse. He called 
Scudamore up, handed him the stick, and ordered the 
boy to strike biro, the master. By this time the whole 
school, masters as well ag boys, were watching the 
Iittle “@rama. Scudamore hesitated; Sir Edwin 
threatened him with impositions if he disobeyed. At 
last the boy delivered a swinging blow across the 
master’s shoulders. Sir Edwin moralises thus wise : 
“I had never once been caned or flogged at school, 
nor ever had roceived a blow of any sort which I did 
not promptly return. Consequently, the sensation was 
something of a revelation, and I could well understand 
at last how mortally the boys must hate for ever and 
ever the ‘glories which were Greece and the grandeurs 
which were Rome,’ when they are recommended tc 
their unwilling intellects by these cowardly and 
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HOW TO RIDE A SAFETY. 


WE have just received the present season's catalogue 
of the “Royal Ajax” and “ Bilver Queen " cycles, sent 
out by the British Cycle Manufacturing Company, of 
Everton Road, Liverpool. The machines appear to 
be quite up-to-date in all respects, and are specially 
noticeable for cheapness, Here are the sensible in- 
structions given on learning to ride : 

“When first attempting to ride, the assistance of a 
friend to prop you up fs indispensable. Mount with 
your left foot by the step, seat yourself comfortably in 
the saddle, grasp the handies firmly, and place the sole 
(not heel) of each foot upon the centre of each pedal. 
An impetus having been given to the machine by your 
assistant, commence to pedal slowly and evenly for- 
ward, taking care to keep your feet glued to the sy 
whilst your hands are carefully guiding the handle 
bars. Sit fairly erect, and do not wateh the motions 
of your front wheel, but look well ahead of you. 
Always steer in the direction én which you feel your- 
self falling, inclining your front wheel now to right, 
now to left, as circumstances demand. You will thus 
avoid concussion with Mother Earth. By-and-by you 
will feel yonreelf pedalling and riding more freely, and 
will be able to get along by yourself. Then comes the 
mounting and the dismounting—the latter being by far 
the easier, and let {t be said, sometimes involuntary. 
To mount, give a good push off after placing your left 
foot on the step, avd slide leisurely—not hurriedly— 
into the suddle, at the snme time derping a careful hold 
of the handle bars. Ladies should half seat themselves 
upon the eaddle first, keeping one foot upon the ground 
and pushing off with it. The best way to dismount 
is by means of the pedal. Walt until the pedal is well 
down and almost on the upward rie; put your foot 
upon it, and, still holding the handle bars, spring 
Hghtly off the machine.” 
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HINTS TO GYMNASTS. 

‘THs is the title of a useful book just issued of hints 
to leaders and teachers in gymnasia and schools. It is 
profusely illustrated, and is publiued at 24. 6d. in 
boards. 
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P. 8, (Leeds).—Yes; there ts promise in your rough 
‘aketehes, and it may be worth your while to take 
drawing up. You would be greatly helped in your 
journalistle efforts if able to make decent thamb- 
nail eketchea, Shall always be glad to hear of your 
Progress, But without good. vigorous health the 
present-day journaiist has little or no chance of 
success. 


L. M, (Dublin).—1. No; one try in each of our com- 
petitions is all we can allow any one competitor. 
2. No; such assistance is admissible, 3, Yes; in 
figure subjects, if you like. 

Ixgurrern.—1. The book is worthless. 2. Consult a 
doctor. 3. The silver penny is worth a shilling. 


Gxovoaist.—-The artiole on “How to Gut and Polish 
Pebbles” is out of print in the originul form, but 
you will find it reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” 


H. FLece.—The drawing looks as though it had been 
traced, and is not good enough for reproduction. 
‘You must not send drawings for publication that 
have been copied from those already published, or 
you will have the lawyers down upon you. 


Caxtox.—You would find the expense too great to 
buy type, ete., for the purpose of printing @ sclopl 
magazine. It would be cheaper to send it to the 

+ printers, or else be content with one of the facsimile 
processes. 


E. SMrrH.—Witle nouns: of. multitade use the plural 
when you can. It is less pedantic and saves the 
hissing sound of the s, which is never elegant, 
particularly in such combinations as your instance 
of “tributes was sent.” 


‘Baxs0.—We are in no way responsible for tho quality 
‘of-the goods in the advertisement. They are doubt- 
less worth the price, but we know nothing whatever 
about them. 


J. SaxpERs.—To find the horse-power of a railway 
engine square the «liameter of the cylinder, ‘multiply. 
the’ result. by -7854 to get the aréa of the piston, 
double that as there are two cylinders, multiply it by 
the pressure, multiply that again by twice the stroke, 
then multiply that by the number of strokesa minute, 
and divide hy 33,000, Thus the cylinders are 17 inches 
in diameter with a 2 ft. stroke, the number of strokes 
a mftinute is 150 and the pressure 100 Ib.: then 
17 x 17 x *7854 x 2 x 100 x 4 x 150+33,000 = 825, 


TELL.—An archery target is only a straw rope coiled 
up with the coils stitched together with string, aud 
a canvas front stitched on to it. 


L. L—The Gordon Boys’ Home is near Bagshot, the 
hearest railway station being Brookwood. The 
secretary would send you particulars on application. 


There are two black penny stamps of 
th stars in the corners, and one with- 


T. Lewis.—1. Thanks for your natural-history note 
reganling mice, 2, The fossil isthe stem of a crinoid 
or gen-lily. 3 


L, Brows.—Coat the tent with a solution of gelatine. 
‘and then soak it for twenty-four hours in a solution 
* ofchtome alum. 


L. TRuRLove.—Nearly every dealer in stamps publishes 
‘acatalogue. See the'advertfsements on our wrapper. 


A Sunscriner FoR Tew YEaRs.—There is a com- 
plete ret of Wisden at the British Museum library, 
and the publishers probably have a file of it, but we 
doubt if they would lend itto sou. There would be no 
harm in your asking them if they know where one 
can be bad. 


Diorama.—The picture you have chosen is one of the 
Union Line showeards exhibited at nearly every 


railway station, The company would probably send 
you one if you were to write to them for it, Con- 
sidering that you live in Southampton, where can 
your eyes have been ? 


P. B—It is difficult to keep eggs from fading if they 
are exposed to the light Some collectors varnish 
them with white of egg; others use a clear and 
weak solution of ordinary gum arabic. 


F. V. V. (Mexico).—Such a boat would not be safe; it 
would be most difficult to handle in rough water; 
and it would not be casy to build it strong enough 
on sucha plan, As we should be held responsible 
we would rather not desoribe it, but shall be glad 
to hear how you get on Weara cork jacket the 
first time you go atioat on her. 


RH. F—1. Any of the nantical booksellers. 
are too old to be apprenticed. 


©. Mantixerti.—1. The Dr. has some articles in hand 
for us now. 2. ‘The best thing you can do is to make 
one more cell of the uccumuintor, and see if the 
dynamo will charge them then. ‘If not, we fear 
something must be wrong with the accumulator 
itself, and you had better write to Mr. 8, 2. Bottone, 
of Wallington, Surrey, who will tell you direct what 
to do with it” Gind you Imve made nearly all the 
electrical apparatus successfully. 


'M, A. B. (Garleston).—No: our invariuble rule in all 
competitions is that nothing can be returned. 
After the adjudication anything worth sending is 
distributed, as from realersof the “ B.O.P.,” amongst 
the hospitals and other institutions. We could not 
possibly render ourselves in any way Hable for the 
return of unsuccessful efforts. For one thing, 
articles often come bailly injured in transit, and if 
we sent them back even as received, many dla. 
appointed ones would think and say that tre lad 
doue the mischief, and even talk of “damages” 


2. You 


OUR PRIZE. COMPETITIONS, 


[Continued from page 463.) 
Age 14, 
Prize—10s. 64. < 
WHAM WIsTANcr, 53 Sandwell Street, Walsall. 


CERTIFICATES. nS 
William Thomson, 1 Halkyn Avenue, Sefton Park: 
Sidney Geller Organe, Grange Road, Bishop's Stort- 


. ford, Herts; Arthur Sturt, 8 Lansdowne Road, 


+ Richard 


Dalston ; Llewellyn Honey, 2 Salisbury Road, Chatiam, 
Kent; Percy Harold Hickman, 1 Yerbury Koad, 
Mercer's Road, Holloway: Violét Harford, Down 
Place, Windsor; John Galloway. Lambelle, 3 Grosvenor 
‘Terrace, Linthorpe Road, Middlesbrough: ; Alfred Brix- 
ton, 20 Neal Street, Longacre, W.c.;° William F. 
Jackson, Liverpool Road, Formby, near- Liverpool: 
W. R. Twelvetrees, 91 Louisville 

‘Upper Tooting, s.w.; H. J. Coombes, 42 Leconfield 
Road, Highbury, x.; Robert A. Stiles, 8 Anson Road, 
Tufnell Park, §.; Harry George Collins, Dagmar 
House School, Hatfield, Horte; John Jordan, 257 
Tower Road, Aston, Birmingham; J. H. Jones, 6 
Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction’; Lewrence Edwin 
Beale, Strathmore, Lian! |, Newport, Mon. ; 
Bernard R. Billings, Eastleigh, 119 Osbaldeston Road, 
Clapton Common; Leslie Hay, 61 Oakleigh Road, 
Clayton, near Bradford, Yorks; D. Blackman, Dagmar 
House School, Hatfield, Herta ; James Alexander 
Haley, 4 Raeberry Street, off New City Road, Glasgow: 
Clanel Baker, 26 South Street, Greenwich, sx.; R. 
Hayland, The Shrubbery, Monmouth ; Ernest Herbert 
Butler, 49 Thomas Street, ‘Aston, Birmingtam : 
Charles Harold Smjth, Dagmar House School, Hat- 
field, Herts; William A. Tollington, Morley House, 
London Road, Leicester ; A.W. Avery, 5264 Kings 
land Road, London ; Stanley Bottoms, 49 Baxten 
Boad, Luton; Norman John Veale, 10° Boon’s Place, 
Plymouth ; William Henry Bates, 19 Hermon Avenuc. 
Parkinson Lane, Halifax; Owen Lindsay Morice, 9 
‘Waverley Road, Redland, Bristol ; Harold Bloom, Hizt. 
Btreet, Baldock ; Oswald Rhodes, Ashville House. 
Morley, near Leeds; Arthur Whitley, 12. Amerland 
Road, West Hill, Wandsworth, 8.w.; A. Stanley Cox, 
82 St. George's Avenue, Tufnell Park, x.; Maud 
Taylor, corner of Station Road, Whitley, B.8.0., North- 
umberland; Frederick MR. Turner, 1 East View 
Villas, Homesdale Road, Bromley, Kent ; Lillie Jones, 
Crossing House, Oriccieth: Ernest John Burton, 10 
Kennet Road, St. Peter’s Park; Harold Coutts, 10:3 
High Street, Putney ; A. P. Allison, Hillkide Avenve, 
Victoria, B. C., ‘Vancouver Island, Canada ; Kilverton 
M. ' Crithell. "Kilbimie, Manby, Eydney, NAW.: 
‘Alfred D. Jones, Rooklands Road, Sea Point: Care Cape 
Town, South Africa ; Francis Richard Morgan, 
Ferryside, Carmarthen; Gladys M. Phillpotts 
‘Tongham’ Manor, Tongham, Farnhatn, Surrey ; Arthur 
Herbert Edwards, St, Malo, Branswick Road, Rinyston 
Hill, Surrey ; Jack Jefferd, Lyndhurst, Queen's Road, 
Plymouth ; Joseph Wigley, 93 HM Street, Birmingham; 
Justin Stevens, 1 Road, Tufnell Park, 
L. Prior, Clare Vie 16 St. James's, Hatehaw, sx 
Ernest Price, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, Her 
Marcus H. King, 137 Hopton Road, Streatham, s.w. 
E. W. Pinchin, West Grove, Cariebrook Road, Newport, 
Isle of Wight 3 Thomas Reynelds, 30. Road, 


Fp 


Sefton Park, Liverpool; Walter Wells, 389 Wightman 
Road, Hornsey, N.; James Black, Blackburo, by 
- Kinaldie, Aberdeenshire ; Conrad Hennig, The Houe. 


stead, Sunnyaide, Fleet, ‘Hants ; Soha Hook, 19 Far 
Fold, Armley, Leeds: Arthur Stauley. Brookes, 29 
‘Apsley Road, Cltfton, Bristdl; “Charles ~ Alfred 
Andrews, 51 Plaistow Road, West Ham, &; Robert 
Stringer, jun., 15 Elsdon Road, Gosforth, near New- 
castle F. 4 Wood Street, Ohelaea, sw 
Walter Nicholls, a Bryn-y-mor, Road, Swansea. 
. (To be continued.) 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 


A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawrrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. ete. (With Illustrations by Warwick Gost.) 


The Ambush, 


CHAPTER XVII.—AN AMBUSH. 


Wee had little time to waste on sick 

prisoners, for, in good truth, his 
hands were full. His scouts had ascer- 
tained that the Mormon caravan was 
indeed heading for ‘‘ El] Capitano.” They 
had left their last watering-place the day 
before, and might be expected at the 
entrance to the pass by the following 
morning. 

And much remained to be done. His 
warriors had only just arrived, the plan 
of battle had to be explained to the 
different sub-chiefs, and each man’s post 
pointed out to him. Arrangements had 
to be made for sending the horses and 
the prisoner back, under a guard, beyond 
the western mouth of the pass, that there 
might be no risk of discovery by neighing. 
Food and water had to be brought on the 
terrace, for there must be no moving to 
and fro when the enemy drew near. 

There was no studying or planning to 
be done, for every man’s position and 
duty had long since been thought out and 
decided in the chief's active brain. But 
it was necessary, after all were at their 
posts, to reconnoitre up the pass in the 
same direction the Mormons would come, 
to see that nothing showed which might 
alarm the most wary. All this and much 
more had to be finished in a few short 
hours before sunset, for he was far too 
astute a leader to risk anything showing 
on the following morning to catch the eye 
of scout or hunter who might have 
strayed on in advance of the main body. 
Each maa, of course, slept in the position 
he was to occupy in the ambush, a matter 
of little hardship; for the air, though 
cold, was dry. 

Caution, whether in war or in peaceful 
pursuits, is never thrown away. The 
cautious man is the successful one in the 
long run, and that although fortune some- 
times allows an oversight to pass un- 
noticed. But in this case it seemed as 
though Wakono might have left his pre- 
parations till the morning without much 
mischief, for the sun was high in the 
heavens before a dense cloud of dust afar 
off on the prairies gave warning of the 
Mormon approach. Once in sight, how- 
ever, the caravan came on rapidly, for 
men and beast alike were eager to reach 
the watering-place. In less than an hour 
from the first sign of life, the keen-eyed 
watchers could count the waggons as they 
toiled eagerly forward. 

On the wide, flat prairie the Mormons’ 
rule was to move forward in as nearly as 
possible @ square; this formation being 
the easiest guarded, and giving less 
chance for straggling. But this order, 
however good for an open country, is 
certain to cause extreme confusion when 
the passage narrows, especially with un- 
trained drivers. Wakono’s eyes gleamed, 
and his cruel mouth twitched, as he 
pictured to himself that mass of men and 
beasts clubbed together and obstructing 
each other's path, every one trying to be 
first up the gorge. Surely he would have 
ample vengeance soon for his slain 
warriors ! 

But he had to do with a foe to the full 
as cautious as himself. The Bishop had 
no reason to expect an attack in this 
pass, or he would have certainly taken 
unother road. Yet for all that, he had 

‘the slightest idea of trusting himself 
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in a gorge of that doscription without 
having first explored it. So presently, 
when the foremost rank had arrived 
within a long half mile of the pass’s 
mouth, the watchers saw it halt. 

At first they took it to be simply a stop- 
page for the midday meal, but this last 
hope was soon destroyed. When the 
waggons had drawn up—not, indeed, in 
the hollow square which they would have 
formed had they expected to find foes, but 
in a solid mass, very capable of defence— 
the Danites, who had been scattered on 
the flanks and rear, rode up to join the 
advanced guard, and the combined body 
galloped on towards the pass. 

On they came, straight into the jaws of 
the gorge, with never a thought of danger. 
The main body, under tho leadership of 
the colonel, went straight up the bed of 
the torrent. Laughing and joking they 
rode, their whole attention bestowed on 
picking out the best and easiest road for 
themselves. Little dreamt they of the 
fierce eyes that were watching them from 
above, waiting till they had got well past 
the ambush. 

Here again, however, fortune favoured 
prudence. Had they once got fairly by 
the ambush above them, scarcely a man 
could have escaped, as they would have 
been forced to ride back down the rocky 
bed at a snail’s pace, exposed to the fire 
of their hidden foes at point-blank range. 

But the colonel had detailed « body of 
fifty men to climb the terrace and march 
along it. Had the ambush been in a 
single clump, this would have been of little 
use to him. for the Danites in the torrent’s 
bed would have reached the point of 
danger before their comrades, who had 
an arduous climb, could have discovered 
their foes. This, however, was not the 
case, for while the principal ambush on 
the terrace was some quarter of a mile 
up the gorge, a few scouts and outliers 
were posted close to the brow of the 
ascent. g 

Most of these, adepts in border warfare, 
managed to retreat from rock to rock 
without exposing themselves to the views 
either of the Danites in the pass or of 
those who had climbed the terrace. One, 
however, a young warrior on his first 
warpath, lost his head, and finding himself 
in a position from which he could not stir 
without being seen, took a pot-shot at the 
Danite nearest him. 

Indians are not first-class shots as a 
rule, but it was impossible to miss at ten 
yards, and the poor Mormon rolled over, 
acorpse. As he fell, his slayer bounded 
back towards his friends, and though fired 
at half a dozen times by the nearest 
Danites, succeeded in safely reaching 
shelter. At first the whites rushed for- 
ward in the hope of capturing what they 
took to be simply a scout, but a rapid 
fusillade from all sides soon showed them 
their mistake. Finding themselves op- 
posed by a force at least equal to their 
own, they, too, were forced to take shelter 
behind rocks and boulders, and a sharp- 
shooting skirmish commenced. The 
Mormons in their rush had reached some 
two hundred yards along the ledge before 
they were stopped, and this ground they 
held resolutely, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing number of their foes. In this they 
were aided by the contiguration of the 
terrace, which made it difficult for either 
party to attack without great risk, 


So far little damage had been done, 
and what loss there was was entirely on 
the Mormon side; several Danites besides 
the first having fallen, and the lieutenant 
in command being shot through the arm 
while cheering on his men. 

But though this was so, the real gain 
was to the whites, for the firing had 
alarmed the force proceeding up the 
gorge, and the Colonel, perceiving the 
trap he had been on the point of falling 
into, had at once ordered a retreat. Even 
so did they not go unscathed, for as soon 
as the Indians saw their manceuvre, they 
at once opened fire; and although the 
result was very different from what it 
would have been had the Danites pene- 
trated another two hundred yards before 
turning, it was sufficiently effective as it 
was. 

Crowded together in the bare, shelterless 
bed of the caiion, they were an easy 
mark, and some five-and-twenty were left 
dead or severely wounded before the main 
body reached the mouth of the pass, 
while as many more came out on foot, 
having left their horses behind. 

To do the Colonel justice, scoundrel as 
he was, he had the double military virtues 
of courage and promptitude; and the 
instant they were outside the pass, he 
endeavoured to rally his men for an 
attack on the terrace, 

This, howevez, was a matter of time, 
for the majority were in a state of panic, 
which carried them half-way to the camp 
before their headlong flight could be 
arrested. And when at last he did suc- 
ceed in turning a large proportion, and 
leading them back, it was too late. 
Wakono saw plainly enough that if he 
allowed the Mormons to gain the terrace 
in force, their superior numbers, rein- 
forced as they would be from the camp, 
must eventually wear down his followers. 

So as soon as the Mormons had been 
driven out of the pass, he delivered an 
attack on the small body holding the 
terrace, which, though it cost him the 
lives of several of his warriors, was 
crowned with complete success. The 
Danites fought well, and sold their lives 
dearly, but against odds of six to one they 
had no chance. They were driven, fight- 
ing hard, to the very edge of the plateau; 
and when at last they were compelled to 
give way and fly down the bare slope, scarce 
one out of five reached the bottom alive. 

To have attempted to force a passage 
up that natural glacis, with its crest 
crowned with sharpshooters under cover. 


*“ would have been simply madness, and the 


Colonel thereupon withdrew his men out 
of range as rapidly as he could, and re- 
treated to the camp in no very enviable 
frame of mind. 

So far honours were easy. Wakono's 
ambush had indeed failed, but nearly half 
a hundred of the Danites lay dead or 
dying within the pass or on the terrace. 
whilst scarce n dozen of his own warriors 
had bitten the dust. 

But how was it with the second string 
to his bow? For it will be remembered, 
if the surprise failed, he had counted on 
the want of water making his foes an 
easy prey, or at least forcing them to 
make so precipitate a retreat that all 
heavy baggage, and perhaps even the 
weaker among the emigrants, must be 
left to his mercies. For water is the one 
thing that man must have. Seldom, 


indeed, is it in the wildest countries that 
any considerable body of men succumb to 
hunger—they nearly always find some- 
thing that at a pinch will stave starvation 
off. Even a pair of boots will keep life 
in for more than one revolution of the 
sun. 

But when thirst lays her burning hand 
on man or beast, ahe takes no denial, gives 
no time for consideration; few things 
there are that will palliate her agonies, 
and those are not to be found on the 
parched plains of Utah at the end of 
summer. 

But even here, as it happened, the state 
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of things was not so one-sided as the 
Apache hoped. To tie Bishop must the 
credit be given. When they left tho last 
spring, some fifty hours before, he had 
seen that an extra day’s water was 
carried, so thet, instead of three days’ 
supply, which would be sufticient to carry 
them to the never-failing wells of the 
Sierra, four days’ were brought. All his 
firmness and authority were needed to 
enforce this order. I¢ may seem iim- 
possible that a body of fairly sensible men, 
as the Germans were, should grumble at 
being compelled to such an obviously 
sensible course. J3ut we must remember 
(To be continued.) 
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that the oxen and horses were fageed and 
footsore, and an extra day’s water for man 
and beast, added to the three they were 
forced to carry, was no light matter. 

But by the exercise of tact and firm- 
ness, coaxing here, threatening there, and 
even going so far as to have several wag- 
gous driven back by the guard, he had 
succeeded in getting his orders obeyed, 
and by unremitting care and watchfulness 
had kept it from being wasted on the 
march. So that the Mormons had now 
sufficient water to last with care till the 
night of the next day, instead of being at 
their last drop, as the Indians had hoped. 


STEED EE ES -- 


NIC REVEL; OR, 


N went the dogs, apparently following 
the track of some animal, and as 
they seemed to be leading the fugitives 
farther and farther away from the 
plantation, nothing, Nic felt, could be 
better. 

For in spite of the long imprisonment 
at the settlér's place, the knowledge of 
the prisoners was confined to the river 
and the clearings about the house. 
Certainly they had had a view of the 
distant hills, but all beyond the plantation, 
save towards the swamp, was unknown 
land. 

**We can’t do better than follow them, 
Pete,” said Nic, after following the dogs 
for about an hour. 

“Don’t see as we can, sir. They're 
hunting after something they’ve got the 
smell of, and maybe if we cross their 
scent they may begin hunting us; so I 
zay let '’em go. You see they’re mostly 
kep’ chained up in them gasbly kennels 
o’ theirs, and they’re enjoying a run in 
the woods. Any idee where we be?” 

“Not the slightest, Pete; but at any 
rate we're free.” 

“Till we’ra ketched again, Master Nic. 
But I zay, you'll show fight if they should 
catch up to us?” 

“Yes, Pete ; I should feel so desperate 
that I should be ready to die sooner than 
give up now.” 

“ That's me all over, lad,” said Pete. 
**T zay, though; couldn't get to be more 
friends still wi’ the dogs and make ’em 
fight for uz, could we ? ” 

Nic laughed bitterly, and then stopped 
short, for the yelping had ceased. 

“Can you hear the hounds now?” 

A sharp burst of barking a short 
distance away told of their direction, and 
after wandering in and out among the 
trecs for a few minutes they found the 
three great creatures apparently waiting 
for them to come up before starting off 
egain. 

This went on for a full hour longer, the 
dogs leading them on and on, evidently 
getting scent of one of the little animals 
the blacks hunted from time to time; but 
from their clumsiness and the activity of 
the little quarry, each run being without 
result, : 


WHITE SLAVE’S 
ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvititr Fenn, 
Author 0°" Ydolt Gtryn,” “ The Sileer Caiton,” ete. ete. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—A NIGHT'S MUDDLE. 


“Where are we now?” said Pete at 
last, after the yelping of the little pack 
had ceased. 

“It is impccsible to say,” replied Nic. 
“Tt is all so much alike here in the dark- 
ness that I have felt helpless ever since 
we started; but we must be many miles 
away from the plantation, and I hardly 
know how the night has gone in this 
excitement, but it must ke near morn- 
ing.” 

“ Must be,” said Pete, “ for my clothes 
are quite dry again, and I'm getting 
thirsty. What are we going to do now?” 

“ Keep on, and coax the dogs more and 
more away. We must not Ict them go 
back.” 

“No, that wouldn't do, Master Nic. 
On’y, if they don't ketch anything they'll 
get hungry; and if they gets hungry 
they'll grow zavage; and if they grow 
zavage, what's going to happen then?” 

“Wait till the trouble comes, Pete,” 
replied Nic; “ then we'll see.” 

“That's good zense, Master Nic; and I 
b’lieve them brutes are lying down and 
resting somewhere. Shall I give a 
whistle?” 

“Yes: it would do no harm.” 

Pete uttered a low piping sound such 
as would be given by a bird, and it was 
answered by a bark which showed the 
direction; and on turning towards it, a 
minute had not elapsed before they heard 
the heavy panting of the three animals, 
which sprang up and camg to them, 
lolling out their tongues, to be caressed. 

“Good old dogs, then,” said Pete, 
patting their heads. ‘Go on, and take 
us right away, and when it gets daylight 
you may all have a good sleep. Hie on 
then, boys; hie on! ight away.” 

The dogs threw up their heads, snuffed 
about a bit, and then started off onco 
more at a steady pace, which soon slowed 
down and made the task of following 
them in the darkness much less difficult. 
Then all at once one of them uttered a 
low whining sound and sprang off a little 
faster. 

For the ground was more open here, 
the trees bigger, and the undergrowth— 
the great hindrance—scarce. 

“Better going here, Master Nic, if it 
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warn't for the great roots sticking out. 
Now if the day would only break we 
should be able to see better what we were 
doing. My word! if we could only come 
across a good wild-apple orchard it 
wouldn’t be amiss.”” 

« And that we shall not find.” 

“Never mind, sir, we'll find come’at 
else—toadstools on the trees, or wild 
berries, or something; and if them dogs 
don’t run down anything good for a roast, 
why they don’t come up to one of our old 
Devon lurchers. If this was one of our 
woods we shouldn't be long without some- 
thing between our teeth. Don't you be 
downhearted, I'll find some'at we can 
cat.” 

“Tam not downhearted, Pete; and if 
we can do so in safety, we'll go on walking 
all day.” 

“That's right; on’y we don't want to 
run upon no more plantations.” 

“No, we must trust to the wild country, 
Pete, till we can reach the sea.” 

“And not feel safe when we get there, 
sir. Zay, Master Nic, I don’t think much 
of a country where they has slaves, whether 
they’re white or whether they're black.” 

“ Never mind that now, Pete—we have 
escaped.”’ 

“And without my having a chance to 
thrash Humpy Dee and giving Master 
Zaunders one for his nob!" 

“Hist! what's that ?"’ whispered Nic 
excitedly, as a peculiar sound came through 
the trees. 

“Water!” said Peteexcitedly. “ Dogs 
lapping. Coie on, sir. My mouth’s as 
if it was full of dust. The very thing we 
want !"" 

The next minute the darkness seemed 
to be less intense, and in another they 
were close to a little stream where the 
dogs were drinking deeply ; but they left 
the edge as the fugitives came up, shook 
themselves, and stood by while Pete 
sought for a place a little higher up the 
stream. 

“Here you are, Master Nic,” he said. 
“ They might ha’ let us have first go, but 
I forgive 'em for finding it. Lie down on 
your face and drink.” : 

Nic needed no incitement, and Peto 
follawed his example, both enjoying th- 
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sweetest, most refreshing draught that had 
ever passed their lips. : 

“Hah!” ejaculated Pete, as he raised 
himself into a sitting posture. ‘ Can't 
drink any more. Hope we arn't swallowed 
no young ‘gators or a snake; but if we 
have, sir, it'll be vittles as well as drink, 
and do uz good.” 

“Ugh! don’t talk about it,” said Nic. 
“ But where are the dogs ?"” 

“ Eh 2— Gone on, I s’pose, and we must 
trot on. I'm ready for anything now.” 

“ Look, Pete. Yonder’s the east.” 

“ That's our way, then, sir.” 

* And the sun will not be long before it’s 
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up. It is getting light fast. Come along 
and find the dogs. Wecame up from the 
left; they will go right on to the right. 
We should have heard them if they had 
crossed the stream.” 

“That's right, Jad. What a good——” 
Pete was going to say poacher, but he 
checked himself—‘“ woodman you'd have 
made. Forward, then. It’s all open 
yonder.” 

A minute later they had stopped short, 
to see the three dogs walking across a 
clearing, plainly seen in the grey dawn, 
while to the left the stream had widened 
out. 

(To be continued.) 
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SIMON HART: 


By JuLes VERNE, 
Author of “ Captain Antife 


s Adrift in the Pacific," ete. ete. 


Jt was only a momentary pause, and 
then the fugitives shrank back into cover, 
chilled to the heart by the dreadful truth. 

The dogs, quite at home in the neigh- 
bouring forest, had taken them a long 
round and brought them back to the 
plantation, and now, wearied out, they 
were making their way tu their kennel at 
the back of the house and sheds. 

The night's labour seemed to have been 
all in vain; and Nic laid his hand upon 
his companion’s shoulder as he said, with 
a bitter sigh— 

“ Pete, Pete, it is hopeless. 
never see the old home again.” 


We shall 


AND THE SEA. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SWORD IN CONFLICT WITH THE TUG. 


D™= a Sleepless night my thoughts fol- 
lowed the keg. Many times I seemed 
to see it striking against the rocks, turning 


up the creek, or caught in some crevice. A 
cold sweat bedewed my body from head to 
foot. At last the tunnel is passed, the little 
cask is getting through the channel—the tide 
is carrying it out to sea. But if the flood 


The ‘* Sword,” 


were to bring it back to the entrance and into 
the interior of Backcup!—if when daylight 
came I should sce it !— 


At the first glimmer of dawn I rose, and 
made my way to the strand. 
I looked around, slowly, closely, trem- 


blingly !—nothing was to be scen on the - 


tranquil water. 


During the following days the work of 
piercing the rock went on under the same 
conditions. Serké blasted the last rock at 
four o'clock this afternoon (the 23rd Sep- 
tember). The communication is established 
—it is nothing but a small rift through which 
one must scramble, but it is enough. Out- 
side, the opening is hidden among the débris 
of the coast, and it will be easy to fill it up 
if that precaution becomes necessary. 

Needless to say, this outlet will be strictly 
guarded. No one can pass through it either 
to enter or to leave the cavern without per- 
mission. Therefore escape is impossible that 
way. 
September 25th.—This morning the tug 
appeared out of the depths of the lagoon. 
Count d’Artigas, Captain Spade, and the 
yacht's crew appeared on the jetty, and the 
unloading of the goods brought by the Ebba 
began. I observed several bales for the pro- 
visioning of Backcup, cases of meats and 
preserves, casks of wine and brandy—besides 
a number of chests for M. Roch. At the 
same time the men brought ashore the 
various pieces of the bombs destined for the 
inventor's use. 

M. Roch was present at the landing of 
these goods. His eyes were extraordinarily 
bright. He seized one of the pieces, exa- 
mined it, and nodded his head as a sign of 
satisfaction. I noticed that his delight did 
not display itself in any incoherence; there 
remained nothing of the late resident of 
Healthful House. I wondered whether if 
that partial madness, which had been thought 
incurable, was not radically cured. 

Then my fellow-captive entered the boat 
used for crossing the lagoon, and Serko 
accompanied him to his laboratory. In an 
hour, the whole of the tug’s cargo was trans- 
ported to the other side. 

Ker Karraje had only exchanged a few 
words with Serké, but later in the afternoon 
they met, and conversed for a long time. 
walking up and down in front of the Bee- 
hive. 

When the interview was ended, they went 
to the newly made outlet, and entered it, fol- 
lowed by Captain Spade. Why could I not 
slip in after them? Why may I not breathe, 
if it were only for an instant, the refreshing 
breeze of the Atlantic, of which Backcup gets, 


so to speak, only the used-up breath ? 


Fromthe 26th September to the 10th October. 
—A fortnight has passed. Under the direc- 
tion of Serké and Roch the bombs have beer 
put together. Then came the mounting of 


the discharging carriages. These are merely 
a sort of easel, with grooves at different in- 
clinations, and they will be easy to set up 
on board the Hbba, or even on the platform 
of the tug when on a level with the water. 

So, then, Ker Karraje is about to become 
lord of the seas, with his schooner for his 
whole fleet! No warship will be able to pass 
that danger-zone which will keep the Hbba 
beyond the range of its guns! Ah!if only my 
warning had been picked up! If this pirates’ 
lair of Backcup were but known! It would 
be easy, if not to destroy, at least starve it 
out. . 

October 20th.—To my extreme surprise, this 
morning, the tug was not at its usual place. 
I remember that last night the elements of 
its battery were renewed, but I thought that 
was merely to put them in readiness. Its 
departure, now that the passage is open, 
means that some expedition is projected. 
Certainly M. Roch has not run short of any 
of his requisites. Yet we are now in the 
season of the equinox, and the sea about the 
Bermudas is swept by frequent storms. That 
squalls arise with terrible turbulence we 
know by the tremendous gusts of wind which 
rush into the crater; rain fills the cave, and 
the waters of the lagoon rise, and sweep the 
rocks on the banks with spray. 

But is it certain that the schooner has left 
the creek? Is she not too fragile—even with 
the aid of her tug—to face such rough seas ? 

On the other hand, can it be that the tug, 
as it has nothing to fear from the waves, 
since it can always enjoy calm seas below the 
surface, has undertaken a voyage without the 
schooner ? = 

I know not to what cause to attribute the 
departure of the submarine machine, which 
has not returned. 

This time Serkd has remained at Backcup. 
Only Ker Karraje, Captain Spade, and the 
crew have left the island. 

Life goes on with its usual enervating mono- 
tony among the immured colonists. I pass 
whole hours in the depths of my cell, meditat- 
ing, hoping, despairing, clinging with a 
weakening hold each day to that little cask 
cast on the caprice of the currents, and 
writing out my notes, which will perish with 
me in all likelihood. 

Thomas Roch is occupied all day in his 
laboratory— making his detiagrator, I think. 
Tam still sure that he will not sell the secret 
of the composition of this liquid at any price. 
But I also know that he will not hesitate to 
place his invention at Ker Karraje’s service. 

I often meet Serké when my walks take me 
to the vicinity of the Bee-hive. He always 
shows himself disposed to converse with me 
in an impertinent, flippant way. 

We talk of one thing and another—rarely 
of my situation; about that it is useless to 
argue. I should only bring fresh sarcasm 
upon myself. 

October 22nd.—To-day I thought I might 
ask the engineer whether the schooner had 
gone with the tug. 

“ Yes, Mr. Simon Hart,” he replied, “and 
though the weather is detestable—regular 
dogs’ or wolves’ weather, in fact—you need 
have no fear for our dear Hbba.” 

“Is she to be long away? ” 

“We expect her back within forty-eight 
hours. This is Count d’Artigas’ last voyage 
before the winter storms render these waters 
absolutely impracticable.” 

“A voyage of pleasure—or business ?” I 
inquired. 

Serké answered me, smiling— 

‘Business, Mr. Hart, business! At the 
present time our bombs are completed, and 
when the fine weather comes, we have only to 
resume the offensive.” 

“ Against unfortunate ships.” 

“ Equally unfortunate—and richly laden! ” 

“ Acts of piraey, which you will not always 
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practise with impunity, I hope!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Calm yourself, my dear colleague, calm 
yourself. You know quite well no one will 
ever discover our retreat, no one can ever 
reveal the secret! Besides, with these 
bombs, so easily managed, and of such 
awful force, it will be easy for us to destroy 
any ship which passes within a certain dis- 
tance of the island.” 

“On the condition,” I said, “that M. 
Roch sells you the composition of his 
deflagrator, as he has sold you that of the 
Fulgurator.” 

“ That is done, Mr. Hart; so I can relieve 
you of any anxiety on the point.” 

This explicit answer would have forced 
me to conclude that the latter misfortune 
was an accomplished fact, if the hesitating 


Under the 


tone of his voice had not made me feel that 
implicit faith was not to be placed in Serké. 

October 25th.—I have just had a terrible 
adventure.- I cannot think how I have 
escaped with my life! Itis » miracle that 
Iam able to-day to continue my notes after 
forty-eight hours’ interruption! With a 
very littie more luck, I should have been 
delivered! I should now be in one of the 
Bermuda ports. St. George or Hamilton. 
The mysteries of Buckcup would be revealed. 
With all nations on the watch, the schooner 
could not show itself in any port, and the 
victualling of Backcup would thus become 
impossible. Ker Karraje’s bandits would 
be doomed to die of hunger. 

This is what happened. 

On the night of the 23rd, about eight 
o'clock, I had left my cell in an indescribable 
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state of nervousness, as though I had a pre- 
sentiment that something serious was about 
to happen. In vain had I sought peace in 
slumber, and, despairing of sleep, I went 
out. 

Outside the island, on the high sea, the 
weather must have been bad. The wind 
was swirling through the crater, and the 
waters of the lagoon were surging. 

I walked towards the bank on the Bee-hive 
side. It was deserted at that hour. The 
temperature was low, and the atmosphere 
was damp. All the hornets in the “hive” 
were hidden in their cells. 

A man was on guard at the entrance to the 
passage, although it was obstructed at the 
other end. From the place at which he stood 
he could not see the banks. Besides, I saw 
there were only two lamps lighted, over the 


Lagoon, 


right and left shores of the lagoon, so that 
profound darkness reigned in the forest of 
pillars. 

As I stood thus in the shadow, some one 
passed close to me. 

I recognised Thomas Roch. 

He had not noticed me. He was walking 
slowly, absorbed in his reflections as usual; 
his imagination always strained, his mind 
always at work. 

It struck me that this might be a favour- 
able opportunity of talking to him, of telling 
him what he evidently does not know... 
He is ignorant, he cannot know into whose 
hands he has fallen. He does not imagine 
that Count d’Artigas'is no other than Ker 
Karraje, the pirate. He has no suspicion 
that he has yielded a part of his invention 
to such a ruffian . . . He must be told that 
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he can never enjoy the millions he has been 
paid. He will never be at liberty to leave 
this prison, any more than I... Yes! I 
shall appeal to his sentiments of humanity, 
to the misery for which he will be re- 
sponsible, if he does not keep his last 
secret... [had reached this point in my 
reflections when I was roughly seized from 
behind. 

Two men held my arms, and a third stood 
in front of me. I tried to cry out. 

“Hush! Hush!” said the third man 
in English. “ Are you not Simon Hart?” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T saw you leave your cell.” 

“ Then who are you?” 

“Lieutenant Davon, of the British navy, 
officer on board the Standard, stationed at 
Bermudas.” 


Captain Spa: 


T could not speak, I was so overcome with 
emotion. 

“We have come to rescue you from the 
hands of Ker Karraje, and to carry off 
Thomas Roch, the French inventor, with 
you,” ndded the lieutenant. 

“Thomas Roch?” I stammered. 

“Yes; the document signed by your 
name was picked up on the strand at St. 
George.” 

“In a keg, Lieutenant Davon—a keg that I 
threw into the lagoon? ” 

“Containing,” the Englishman continued, 
“a statement by which we have learned that 
this island serves as a refuge for Ker Karraje 
and his gang—Ker Karraje, the fictitious 
Count d’Artigas, perpetrator of the double 
abduction from Healthful House. 

“Now there's not a moment to lose. 
tut avail ourselves of the darkness.” 


We 
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“ One word, Lieutenant. How did you get 
here?” 

“By means of our submarine boat, the 
Sword, which for six months has been experi- 
menting at St. George.” 

“A submarine boat?” 

“Yes; it is waiting for us at the foot of 
these rocks. Mr. Hart, where is Ker Karraje’s 
tug?” 

** Gone, three weeks ago.” 

“ Ker Karraje is not at Backeup ?” 

“Not at present ; but he is expected at any 
moment.” 

“Itdoes not matter,” replied the lieutenant. 
“Jt is not Ker Karraje we want, it is Thomas 
Roch, whom we have orders to carry off— 
with you, Mr. Hart. The Sword will not 
leave the lagoon until you are both on board. 
If it does notereturn to St. George, it will be 
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known that I have failed, and the attempt will 
be repeated.” 

“ Where is the Sword?” 

“On this side, under the shadow of the 
rocks, where it cannot be seen. Thanks to 
your instructions, my crew and I recognised 
the entrance to the submarine tunnel. The 
Sword passed through it safely. Ten minutes 
ago it rose to the surface of the lagoon. Two 
of my men came ashore with me. Isaw you 
leave the cell indicated on your plan. Do 
you know where M. Roch is now?” 

“A few steps from here. He has just 
passed me on his way to the laboratory.” 

“Thank God!” 

“Yes; thank God!” 

The lieutenant, the two men, and myself 
took the path skirting the lagoon. We had 
hardly walked ten yards, when I saw the 
object of our search. To fall upon him, gag 


him before he could utter a cry, bind him 
before he could make a movement, carry him 
to the foot of the rock where the Sword lay, 
was the work of hardly more than a minute. 

The Sword was a submarine boat of a 
dozen tons only, consequently in dimensions 
and strength very inferior to the tug. Two 
dynamos, worked by accumulators, which had 
been charged twelve hours before in the port 
of St. George, gave the motion to its screw. 
But whatever it was, this Sword would suf- 
fice to take us out of prison and give us our 
liberty—that liberty in which I no longer 
believed! At last Thomas Roch is about to 
escape from the clutches of Ker Karraje and 
Serk6. Those scoundrels cannot use his in- 
vention, and nothing can prevent ships from 
approaching the island, effecting a landing, 
forcing an entrance through the passage, and 
seizing the criminals. 

We met no one while the two men carried 
the inventor to the spot where the Sword 
awaited us. We descended into the interior. 
The hatch was cloced, the compartments were 
filled, the vessel was submerged. We were 
saved ! 

The Swcrd, which was divided into three 
sections by watertight bulkheads, was planned 
thus: 

The first section, containing the accumu- 
lators and the machinery, extended from the 
midship-beam to the stern. 

The second, that of the pilot, occupied the 
middle of the vessel, and was surmounted by 
& periscope with lenticular glasses, through 
which the light from an electric lantern en- 
abled it to be steered under the water. 

The third occupied the bow, and there M. 
Roch and I were both shut up. 

I need not say that my companion, though 
he had been relieved of the gag, was not 
released from his bonds, and I doubt whether 
he was conscious of what was happening. 

But we were in haste to get away, with the 
hope of reaching St. George that same night, 
if no obstacle should intervene. 

I pushed open the door of the compartment, 
and, shutting it after me, I joined Lieutenant 
Davon near the man at the wheel. 

In the stern compartment three men, in- 
cluding the mechanician, awaited orders from 
the officer to put the propeller in motion. 

“Lieutenant,” I then said, “I thought 
there was no harm in leaving M. Roch alone. 
Perhaps I may be useful to you in gaining the 
mouth of the tunnel.” 

“Yes; stand near me, Mr. Hart.” 

It was then thirty-seven minutes past 
eight exactly. The electric flame projected 
through the periscope, lighting the surround. 
ing waters with a faint glow. Leaving the 
bank near which the Sword was stationed, 
we had to traverse the whole length of the 
lagoon. To find the tunnel would certainly 
be a difficulty, but not insurmountable. If 
we hugged the banks, it was impossible not 
to find it, even in a comparatively short time. 
Then through the tunnel slowly, to escape 
injury against its walls, and the Stcord would 
rise to the surface of the sea and make for 
St. George. 

“ At what depth are we?” I asked the lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Four fathoms.” 

“You need sink no lower,” I said. “ Ac- 
cording to my observations, made during 
the high equinoctial tide, we should be in the 
axis of the tunnel.” 

“ All right!” replied the officer. 

Allright! It seemed to me that Providence 
had pronounced those words by the mouth 
of my deliverer. In truth, a better agent of 
the Divine Will could not have been found. 
T looked at the lieutenant by the light of the 
lantern. He was a man of thirty years—cold. 
phlegmatic, with a resolute face; the English 
officer in all his native impassibility, as un- 
moved as though he had been on board tho 


Standard, and acting with extraordinary 
coolness—I might even say with the precision 
of a machine. 

“ Coming through the tunnel, I estimated 
its length at forty yards,” he said to mc, 

“Yes; from one extremity to the other, 
Lieutenant, about forty yards.” 

In fact, this figure must have been quite 
accurate, since the passage tunnelled ona 
level with the shore measures only about 
thirty yards. 

The order was given to the mechanician to 
set the screw in motion, and the Sword ad- 
vanced very slowly, for fear of colliding with 
the bank. 

Occasionally we went so near to the side 
that a black mass darkened the end of the 
shaft of light cast by the lantern. A turn of 
the wheel altered the steering. But if the 
management of a submarine boat is difficult 
in the open sea, how much more difficult is 
it under the lagoon ! 

After five minutes’ progress, the Sword, 
which had been kept at four fathoms, had not 
yet reached the opening. 

In a moment I said— 

“Perhaps, Lieutenant, it would be wise to 
return to the surface ; we shall be better able 
to find the mass of rock in which the opening 
is. 

“TI think so too, if you can point out exactly 
where it lies.” 

“T can.” 

“ Very well.” 

As a precaution, the current of the lantern 
was disconnected, and the liquid medium be- 
came dark. On receiving the order, tho 
mechanician set the pumps working, and the 
vessel, lightened of the water in its reservoirs, 
rose slowly to the surface of the lagoon. 

Iremained in my place in order to take 
the bearings through the lens of the peri- 
scope. 

Then the ascending movement ceased, and 
the Sword emerged a foot at most above the 
water. 

On that side I recognised the wall of the 
Bee hive by the lamp on the bank. 

“ What do you say?” asked Davon. 

“We are too much to the north. The 
tonnel lies to the west of the cavern.” 

“13 there anyone on the banks?” 

“No one.” 

“ That is well. We may remain level with 
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the water. Then, when the Sword is, in your 
opinion, facing the tunnel, we shall sink.” 

That was the best thing to do, and the 
steersman put the boat in the very eye of the 
tunnel, after having drawn off the edge, to 
which he had gone too near. The helm was 
righted slightly, and impelled by the screw 
we advanced in the right direction. 

When we had gone no more than ten yards, 
I said “Stop!” So soon as the current was 
interrupted the Sword stopped, opened her 
valve, filled her compartments, and sank 
slowly. 

The lantern of the periscope was again 
lighted ; a sort of black circle, which did not 
reflect the light, showed itself in the dark 
part of the wall. 

“There! There! The tunnel!” I cried. 

Was it not the door through which I was 
going to escape my prison? Wasnot liberty 
awaiting me outside? 

The Sword moved slowly towards the 
orifice. 

A vague light appeared through the depths 
of the tunnel, less than twenty yards in front. 
It was bearing down upon us; it could only 
be the light projected by the look-out of Ker 
Karraje’s boat. 

“The tug!” I cried. 
is the tug!” 

“Back her!” he shouted. 

And the Sword backed at the moment it 
was about to enter the tunnel. 

There was still a chance of escape. With 
a rapid movement, the otticer extinguished 
our lantern, and it was just possible that 
neither Captain Spade nor any of his com- 
panions had perceived us. Perhaps, by our 
turning aside, the tug might pass us by. 
Perhaps our dark mass might be lost in the 
lowest depths of the lagoon. Perhaps the 
tug would not see us, and when it had reached 
its moorings, the Sword would start again 
and get into the tunnel. 

Our screw was reversed, and we turned up 


“ Lieutenant, there 


towards the bank on the south side. Aftera 
few seconds we came to a standstill. 
No! the Sword had been seen! Captain 


Spade had become aware of the presence of 
a submarine boat about to enter the tunnel. 
He prepared to give chase under the water; 
and what could our frail boat do against Ker 
Karraje’s powerful apparatus ? 

Lieutenant Davon then said to me— 


(To be continued.) 
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“Go back to the compartment where M. 
Roch is. Shut the door, while I go and shut 
that of the stern compartment. If they run 
into us, it is possible, with our bulkheads, 
that we may hold out under water!” 

His composure was not rufiled by this new 
danger. After pressing his hand, I went 
forward to join M. Roch. I shut the door, 
and waited in complete darkness. 

I perceived, or rather I became conscious 
of, the manoeuvres of the Sword in her en- 
deavours to escape the tug—her heaving, her 
setting, her gyrations ; how she was perform- 
ing a sudden evolution to escape a collision, 
now rising to the surface, again sinking to 
the very bottom. 

Picture to yourself this contest between two 
destroyers under those troubled waters, like 
two marine monsters of unequal strength. 

Some minutes passed. I was wondering 
whether the pursuit had been suspended, and 
whether the Sword would be able to rush 
through the tunnel. 

Then there was a collision. The shock 
did not seem to be very violent. But I could 
not be mistaken. The Sword had been run 
into on her starboard quarter. Perhaps, 
however, the iron plates of her hull would 
resist the shock, or even, in the contrary case, 
perhaps the water might nor enter farther 
than the compartments. 

Almost immediately a second blow struck 
the Sword, this time with terrible violence. 
It was a3 though the boat were lifted up by 
the ram of the tug, against which it sawed, 
so to speak, as it turned away. ‘hen I felt 
that we stood upright, bow up, and sank per- 
pendicularly by the weight of the water which 
filled the stern compartment. 

Suddenly my companion and I, being un- 
able to cling to the partition, were flung head 
over heels on top of one another. Then, 
after a last blow, the Sword grated upon the 
sea floor, with a sound of ripping plates, and 
became motionless. : 

From that moment I do not know what 
happened, for I lost consciousness. 

I have just learned that hours—many 
hours.—have since passed. The only thing I 
can remember is my last thought : 

“If I die, at least Thomas Roch and his 
secret die with me—and the pirates of 
Backcup will not escape the punishment of 
their crimes.” 
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oO” of Natyre’s animated photographs, 
perfect of course, with none of that 
painful “ bibbering,” which must be overcome 
somehow, before the clever adaptations of 
Art can prove really satisfactory. 

Mid-day in mid-Atlantic. A strong north- 
east wind drives masses of sun-lit clouds 
across the heavens, and urges onward the 
blue-green ridges of unfathomable waters— 


(With Muustrations by Tuomas DowseEy.) 


CHAPTER I.—IN MID-ATLANTIC. 


verge of the vast expanse—a suspicion that 
gradually develops into conviction as the 
vapoury dimness becomes a clearly defined 
streak, and the approach of some vessel pro- 
pelled by steam is assured. 

Then, as at an exhibition of animated 
photographs we watch a distant train growing 
upon the vision, until, as it rushes past, we 
seem to hear the deafening rattle and roar— 


Reading the Admiral’s Letter. 


cavalry of air supporting infantry of ocean in 
a grand forward march to the music of wind 
and wave. A glorious picture drawn by light, 
instinct with the liveliest animation. 

The far horizon at one point just reveals 
an element of adventitious incident to suggest 
man’s interference with the realm of Hiw 
Whose paths are in the great waters. There 
is a faint suspicion of smoke on the western 


so upon the mental retina the outlines of a 
smart battleship are gradually evolved from 
the mystery of distance. 

She evidently has a rough and wet time of 
it, for the great waves catch her aslant on 
the port bow, and keep her in a smothering 
bewilderment of foaming seas. But staunch 
of purpose she forges her way through the 
boisterous antagonism of the waters, for 


H.M.S. Snapshot, under command of Lieu- 
tenant the Hon. Charles Harpenden, R»., 
is bound for Old England, and it would take 
more than a stiff north-east wind to thwart 
her intention or turn her one point from her 
true course. 

She is returning home from a three years’ 
commission on the Pacific station. At the 
outset her skipper had taken his officers, 
crew, and baggage from New York by Cana- 
dian-Pacific Railway ‘across the Rocky 
Mountains to Vancouver. He had joined his 
admiral at Esquimalt (the naval head- 
quarters). Commissioned and inspected in 
due course, he had received roving orders to 
visit the ports of the Central American coa:t 
between San Francisco and Costa Rica, with 
appointment to meet the admiral at St. Mar- 
garite Island in California. In the second 
year the ship had been up in the Behring 
Sea, and in the third year she had taken the 
ports of the South Pacific; and so round 
through the Magellan Straits with all the 
dangers and wonders that encompass Cape 
Horn—touching at Rio, Monte Video, and 
Bahia. At the last-mentioned port she had 
picked up mails from England, and now, as 
the bluejackets said, she was ‘“ pile-driving 
against a regular muzzler” in February 
1895, midway between Bahia and the Cape 
de Verd Islands. 

It was “seven bells in the forenoon, time 
to take an altitude.’ Thg lieutenant in 
command (let us call him Cag§fin, for short) 
was taking it easy on the luturious lounge 
seat that accommodated itself so snugly to 
the wardroom, of which .by courtesy he was 
an honorary member. Qpposite him was 
seated his first lieutenant, George Carlyon. 
Their conversation shall be reported. 

“That's a rattling good yarn-—bravo, Ad- 
miral!” said the Captain, as he returned the 
letter he had been reading to its envelope. 

“Tell us what it is about, Charlie,” said 
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member living of a pirate crew, who, in 1820, 
had buried a sptendid treasure in the island 
represented in the chart. There was no name 
or latitude or longitude to identify the 
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on the other side of Magellan, George! Bad 
luck to it!” 

“It isa pity—no mistake!” said the first 
lieutenant. 


the first lieutenant, who, being an old school 
chum, adopted the familiar mode of address 


to his superior officer at times when the 
“Can't we turn back? Can’t we 


discipline of duty was relaxed. 

“It’s a letter from Admiral Mawgan—you 
remember him as Captain, when he came 
down to see me on the Britannia. You can’t 
have forgotten him, George, for he gave us a 
rattling good dinner at the King’s Head, and 
treated us like dukes.” 

“ Of course I remember him—he was one 
of the right sort.’’ 

“Just so. Well, he is a great friend of my 
pater, and he has been a good friend to me. 
Isaw a lot of him when last on leave, and 
shall probably see him again soon, as my 
people have taken a place at Revelstone, 
where the Admiral is living.” 

“ And what of his yarn?” 

“Ah, worse luck, it is too late! If only I 
had got his letter when we were at Valparaiso 
or thereabouts, we would have had a try for 
it; but you shall hear what he says.” 

The Captain once more unfolded the 
letter, and read the following portion 
aloud: 

“* You will pick up this letter at Bahia. 
How well I remember being there in ’48. It 
was a very interesting experience. I made 
acquaintance with a strange reserved old 
fellow, who used to hang about the port on 
the look-out for any odd job. He got ill 
with fever, and I used to visit him in his 
miserable shanty, and show him what 
kindness I could. His gratitude was very 
touching. On the last night of his life, when 
it was evident he could not hold out much 
longer, he thanked me for all I had done, 
and said he was anxious to repay my 
kindness. He asked me to find a paper 
rolled up in a bit of tarpaulin hidden under 
a stone in the floor of his hut. I did so, and 
disclosed a besutifully drawn chart of an 
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island. The poor fellow grew very excited as 
he handled it, and I thought it would prove 
tou much for him, but he managed to master 
his emotion. He said that he was the last 
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position; but he asked me to 
come close that he might whisper 
full particulars. A red cross on 
the chart marked the spot where 
the treasure was buried. He told 
me that the island was known 
among his crew by the name 
Anamelandros, that it was unin- 
habited, latitude so-and-so, longi- 
tude etc. [you must excuse my 
mentioning figures, George}, be- 
tween the Marquesas and Society 
Islands, infested with diabolical 
land-crabs. He bid me enter the 
particulars in my pocket-book, 
and pronounced the entry to be 
correct. The treasure had been 
originally pillaged from the 
churches of Lima, and consisted 
of massive candlesticks of solid 
gold, gold cups and plates studded 
with jewels. He begged me to 
go and find it, and make what I 
could of it. But I never was able 
to do so, and I fear it may be too 
late to bid you go and have a look 
for it. Iwish I had thought of 
it sooner. Still, in case you may 
be able to prolong your crtise to 
the Marquesas, I have given you 
the straight tip, and we might go 
shares im the result.’” 

“There,” ‘said Captain Harpenden, as he 
finished reading; ‘isn’t that a yarn to make 
a fellow sit uy ?, If we had only known of it 
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rig up an excuse?—want of water— 
machinery broken down—put in for repairs.” 

“Ha! ha! good idea—a desolate island 
thousands of miles on the wrong side, where 
diabolical crabs would have to do the repair- 
ing!” 

“Who can tell that some enterprising 
naval constructor has not started a shop there 
by this time?” 

“H’m—possibly—but, joking apart, I shall 
hope some day to have a look round in 
those waters. It is too good a chance to be 
lost.” 

“Certainly. I hope you will take me with 
you: I always had a weakness for buried 
treasure.” 

The subject was dismissed, and the officers 
went on deck. The scene that met their 
view, familiar enough to them to pass un- 
noticed, might fain have impressed a lands- 
man, could he have been suddenly trans- 
planted to the main deck. A land-lubber, 
with soul in sympathy with the majesty of 
the troubled sea, and free from the qualms 
which often, under such circumstances, 
drown the enjoyment of its study in helpless 
misery, might gaze with admiration and 
amazement at the power of movement, the 
play of colour, the ever-changing form, the 
contrasts of green transparency, twisting surf, 
foam, spindrift, and marbled slopes in the 
‘great waves that furrowed the surface of the 
great deep. The bursts of successive waves, 
which continually shrouded the bows of the 
gunboat in showering clouds of spray, seemed 
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like shocks of a battering-ram that must 
eventually prevail to render the gallant 
vessel a crippled wreck. Yet, as she forged 
her onward way, buffeted though undaunted, 
the moralist might read a lesson of life— 
strong purpose and steadfast resolve riding 
triumphant through the waves of this trouble- 
some world. 

But the Captain was content to assure 
himself that all was right in the trim and 
behaviour of his ship, that the course was 
true, that the barometer was steady, that 
there was nothing in the atmospherical con- 
ditions to cause anxiety to a nautical mind. 
Everything satisfied his searching scrutiny 
as he paced the deck, and while his aim 
went forward to old England he could not 
repress a thought of the old pirate’s chart 
and a regret backward for the island of 
Anamelandros, which receded farther from 
his reach with every stroke of the pistons. 

The two officers had many a quiet time 
together before the voyage was ended. The 
thought of the treasure was gradually 
banished into the background, as questions 
of a more practical reality pressed for notice. 

“Where shall you spend your leave, 
Charlie?” asked Lieutenant Carlyon one 
day, when they were again taking things 
easy in the wardroom. 
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“T suppose I shall be at Revelstone,” he 
replied, “ which is more or less of a fashion- 
able watering-place, no doubt—not much in 
my line—deadly dull, I should say. The 
governor has got a yacht, though, which will 
be a resource, no doubt. How would it be 
to borrow it, get leave from the Admiralty 
for a long spell of leave, and run over to 
Eldorado, the island of treasure? Would 
you come, George?” 

“Now that you put it that way, I am 
hardly ready with an answer. It would be 
very exciting, and might prove successful ; 
but after three years knocking about at sea, 
I must confess that a spell on shore seems 
to promise very pleasant attractions; so I 
should be inclined to propose a deferment of 
the scheme to some later period. But Ihave 
another idea which might possibly commend 
itself to you.” 

“Trot it out, then.” 

“Well, I have been reading the life of 
Peter the Great, and was much struck by 
one of its incidents. When he was anxious 
to improve the Russian navy, he went incog. 
to Holland. Dressed as a Dutch skipper, he 
engaged himself toa shipbuilder at Saardam, 
and worked as a journeyman-carpenter under 
the name of Peter Michaeloff. He spent 
seven weeks in this employment, living in a 


shingle hut. He made his own ved and 
prepared his own food. The Duke of “Marl- 
borough saw him dressed in a red woollen 
shirt, duck trousers, and a sailor's hat, seated 
with an adze in his hand upon a rough log 
of timber. You are Al at private entertain- 
ments, Charlie; you are going to a senside 
place where nobody knows you. You might 
take a leaf from the log of the Great Peter, 
and taste some improving experiences of the 
bluejacket at home. It would give you an 
insight into much that would interest you. 
You might take it quietly in an amateurish 
sort of way—fraternise with the fishermen, 
go after herring and mackerel, take the ladies 
for a row on the briny, etc. What do you 
think of it?” 

“A very good idea, George, and I thank 
you for it. I should not wonder if I borrowed 
the tip from the Great Peter.” 

That evening the officers gave an im- 
promptu entertainment to the crew. Captain 
Harpenden appeared in the garb of a blue- 
jacket, and sang “ Nancy Lee” to the accom- 
paniment of a German concertina. His 
disguise was so good that the men did not 
recognise him—a success which went far 
towards strengthening his resolve to give his 
first lieutenant’s scheme a trial. 

(To be continued.) 
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A EHOTTENTOT DETECTIVE, AND HOW HE LED US. 


T[‘aerE had been many thefts at the farm 

Bloemendal, where I was overseer, and 
it seemed that the thieving was not confined 
to our farm only, for neighbours on both 
sides complained, one poor family living 
above us having lost a whole week’s washing, 
which, following the custom of the country, 
had been put out at night to bleach. 

Bloemendal lies on the Capetown-Kimber- 
ley railway, about an hour’s ride from the 
town of Oakville. It is situated in a long, 
tongue-shaped kloof, or valley, in the Hex 
River Mountains, and really consists of two 
farms with two separate homesteads lying on 
opposite sides of the railway. I may remark 
en passant that the scenery here is some of 
the finest in the Colony, the mountains wild 
and rugged in the extreme, and the spacious 
kloof smiling with vineyards, gardens, or- 
chards, and cornfields, irrigated by the turbu- 
lent Hex River. As an artist friend of mine 
once remarked, “It looks like a Rhine 
valley dropped down into one of the High- 
lands of Scotland.” 

The farm had achieved a South African 
reputation for brandy distilling, and we had 
won medals and prizes at all the leading 
shows in the Colony for the last fifteen 
years. Mr. Graham, to whom the farm 
belonged, and who was a member of the 
Cape Legislature, had certainly made his 
fortune out of Bloemendal by honest hard 
work, for when he entered in its possession 
there was a sickly vineyard and a half-wild 
orchard of orange, peach, and apricot trees. 
He was now spending a few days in Cape 
Town, and the responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the farm was divided between his 
eldest son James and myself. This young 
man, who had only recently left college, had 
& great fancy for dairy farming, but as this 
was merely a subsidiary branch at Bloe- 
mendal, and as he had never studied 
viticulture, he prudently took a back seat 
and submitted his judgment in all cases to 
my superior knowledge and experience. 

We had some twelve “boys” in constant 
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employment, and were now in the full swing 
of brandy distilling and fruit drying. I may 
state for the information of English readers 
that men-servants, or farm-hands, in South 
Africa, who are mainly coloured, are always 
termed “boys” irrespective of age. This 
usage comes from the Cape-Dutch, their 
word for labourer being “ jong,” which is 
equivalent to our word “ young.” When a 
Boer, or Cape-Dutch farmer, talks of an old 
labourer he calls him “ou jong” which 
means “old young,” and which sounds 
eminently Irish, The Cape boy is of miscel- 
laneous origin, some Hottentots, some Bush- 
men, some Malays, some Kafirs; most of 
them, except the Kafirs, boasting a white 
ancestor in their pedigree. Our “span” 
(team) was the average mixed one, but we 
had one almost pure Hottentot among the 
number, and as he is the hero of this story I 
shall try to give you a sketch of him. 

He was of middle height, and had a pretty 
figure, which with his small hands and feet 
—he wore a No. 4 shoe—gave him a some- 
what effeminate appearance. But thoseslender 
and finely moulded limbs were as muscular 
and wiry as the legs of a wild ostrich. He 
had a light yellow skin, the colour of a 
walnut-shell, the usual tagged hair, promi- 
nent cheek-bones, and, what is very rare 
among pure Hottentots, a good forehead. 
He was slow of speech, but remarkably 
intelligent; and although he was as full of 
fun as a young springbuck, he was thoroughly 
trustworthy. Elias, as he was called, was a 
born artist, and could adorn a knobkerrie, or 
walking-stick, with exquisitely faithful 
designs (cut with a common penknife and 
burned in) of familiar Cape animals. With 
a little training he would have made an 
excellent wood-engraver. 

When he first joined us I made him shep- 
herd, and he soon showed his sporting talent 
by discovering several bee-hives in the 
mountain, all of which he was honest enough 
to locate tome. Finding he was the only 
boy I could trust to look after a brandy 


atill at night, I promoted him to the post of 
assistant distiller, but though he performed 
his trying duties in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, I could see he was pining to get 
back to his native veld again, herding cattle 
or sheep; and whenever a shooting party 
came out to Bloemendal for a day’s sport, I 
made it an excuse for giving Elias a holiday 
to escort them. I may complete my sketch 
by observing that he was a veritable blood- 
hound for tracing “spoor,’ and it was this 
quality that brought him into prominence on 
the occasion of my story. 

Have any of my readers, who are still old- 
fashioned enough to cherish a sneaking 
regard for Fenimore Cooper, ever taken up 
spoor-hunting as an amusement? Have 
you ever followed up, say for three or four 
miles, the footprints of one of your friends? 
Do you know the ABC of tracking? Can 
you take up a spoor on sandy or moist 
ground, and follow it on a hard road or on 
turf? Paper-chasing, when the paper-bags 
begin to run out, affords good scope for the 
practised spoor-hunter, but I fear the large 
majority of English boys resemble a “new 
chum” I met some months ago in Cape 
Town, who was a brilliant reporter and a 
very painstaking journalist, and who had 
been reared on the green pastures of Man- 
chester. Asked if he could distinguish a 
donkey’s spoor from a horse’s, he said he 
thought he could tell the former from an 
elephant’s, but certainly not from the nobler 
equine. As to being able to tell whether s 
given spoor were made to-day or yesterday. 
he thought it as impossible as trying to 
square a circle. 

In England, of course, with its over-abun- 
dance of streams, its close-meshed network 
of railways, its frequent towns, and its 
excellent macadamised roads, the science of 
spoor-hunting, which is infinitely more 
useful and quite as interesting as the best 
game of chess, has, like falconry, become a 
past art. In such colonies, however, as 
Australia and the Cape, wkere farms cover 


thousands of acres, where railways and 
rivers are almost as sparse as wrinkles on 
the brow of youth, and where stock-thieving 
is a matter of daily occurrence, scouts, or 
spoor-hunters, are as useful members of 
society as the sleuth-hounds of Scotland 
Yard. 

The thefts to which I have alluded at the 
opening of this veracious story were at first 
of such a petty nature that I did not trouble 
myself about them. But when they rose 
from watermelons and dried fruit to two of 
our best Angora he-goats, we—that is, the 
responsible persons, James and myself—began 
to blame ourselves for our carelessness. I 
did not hear of their Joss until noon the next 
day, as the night-distilling kept Elias and 
inyself busy until nearly dawn, when I gave 
over my charge to James; and he too knew 
nothing about it that morning, as he had just 
come from his bedroom. It was when we 
had ‘knocked off” for dinner, this fact 
being announced by a loud gong, and I had 
awoke and come to the wine-store to give 
the boys their midday allowanca, that I 
heard them talking about the disappearance 
of the Angoras. Of course they had already 
told James, who had first sent a boy down 
to the paddock to see if the goats had not 
got out and strayed away up the railway, 
and then gone there himself to investigate 
matters. At dinner, to which he came late, 
he expressed his utter perplexity regarding 
what he termed “the unseen translation of 
the Angora billies.” 

“TI can make neither head nor tail of it,” 
said he. ‘They don’t seem to have got out 
anywhere, for the railings along the line are 
as secure as the walls of one of Chubb’s 
safes, and they certainly did not go through 
the gate, for os you know the ground is 
sandy, and I saw no goats’ spoor.”” 

“Did you look for any human spoor on 
the side facing the railway?” asked I. 

“It seems stupid to say so, but I didn’t. 
The fact is, I had only about twenty minutes 
at my disposal, and I never entertained the 
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‘ Soa ” is my pigeon, “I” am his master. 
°. His father and mother forsook him 
vhile he was young, and I brought him up 
y hand. If was not till he began to coo 
re christened him “ Jack” ; and, because his 
ittle mate died, we thought him the stronger 
ird, and therefore of masculine gender. 
{is sex has often been a subject of specula- 
ive interest, and many have been amused 
ow he managed to keep it a secret so long. 

shall tell you about that later, however, 
nd_ first want to speak of some of the 
-onderful things he has done. I say ‘has 
one,’’ because his recent declaration of sex 
as changed him greatly. 

Jack is very tame, and knows his name 
s well as any child. I have only to cry 
Jac% !” and no matter where he is or where 
am, he will come flying or running to me. 
rherever I go he goes or wants to go. If I 
in into the garden he is out after me at 
ace. IfI shut myself in my study he tries 
] he can to enter. Should the door be shut 
2 comes to my study window, and stands 
,ere looking at me bescechingly till I let 
um in. Or if Iam too busy and will not 
yen the window, off he flies to all the doors 
3d windows of the house, and, entering 
:mewhere, soon is cooing at my study door 
«* Rakatakdoah! Rakatakdoah! oab, 
ah!” 
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idea of theft. What I imagined was that the 
goats had got through the railings in front, 
or that there was a breach in the hedge at 
the back, or that somebody had left the gate 
open.” 

“ But you would have noticed any person’s 
spoor at the gate, doubtless?” 

“Yes, I did; the only spoor I found was 
somebody's who had walked down from the 
house and back again barefoot. This was 
probably Klaas, who gave the goats water ; 
but of course we can ascertain the truth ina 
few minutes. If they were stolen, it must 
have been from a motive of vindictiveness ; 
for stock thieves would rather help them- 
selves to a fat sheep out of the kraal 
than go to the trouble of carrying a couple 
of tough goats all that distance to the 
mountain.” 

“ The Angoras,” said I, “may be out of 


condition, but they offer a much easier prey . 


to hungry thieves than our sheep. The 
paddock and its inmates can be seen 
from any part of the mountain, and it is just 
admirably placed for a thief, as he can walk 
all along on the rails—which I have no 
doubt this Johnny did—without leaving any 
spoor. Then he could enter the paddock 
by climbing over the railings, and if he did 
not tread on the soft ground between them 
and the metalled road, he could get into the 
field and out again as if he had made a 
descent from the clouds. Of course, this is 
merely my theory, but still we must take 
into consideration your supposition of malice 
aforethought. That, if found to be the 
motive, should involve one of our own boys, 
and should be pretty easy to discover, as they 
are safe, sooner or later, to try and get rid of 
the skins. WhatI propose we do, therefore, 
is to give notice to all the shopkeepers at 
Oakville to keep any Angora skins for a 
week or more until you or I can examine 
them. Meanwhile, we can get one of your 
young brothers to go round on Saturday 
afternoon, when most of the boys will be in 
Oakville, and search their rooms in a quiet 
(To be continued.) 


ANOTHFR “JACK AND I.” 
By tue Rev. J. R. AITKEN, M.A. 


In the mornings he is very funny. He 
sleeps in the barn, a place ehosen by himself 
in preference to a cub specially made for him. 
When the housemaid comes down in the 
morning she lets him out. And what do 
you think he docs? Off at once he flies to 
all the doors and windows to try to get into 
the house, and, finding an entrance, up he 
comes to my bedroom door and starts cooing 
outside, ‘‘ Rakatakéoah!” very loudly and 
persistently. Should my door be open, in he 
flies right on to my pillow and starts cooing 
fit to wake the dead—“‘ Rakatakéoah! Raka- 
takdoah! Ooah, doah!” Soon he rouses me 
from my sleep and comes cuddling up to me 
like a child, to be stroked and patted. Some- 
times he comes under the blankets, and lies 
down and begins crying “ Ooah, doah, doah !” 
Really he is wanting to make a nest in my 
bed, under the blankets! He is very fond of 
being stroked and patted, and is always 
coming up to my hand to play (“‘neb”) with 
his beak. Then, after a little of that, he 
will “coorie doon,” as the Scotch say, and 
ery to be stroked and patted— Ooah, doah, 
éonh !”—with his breast blown proudly out. 
ane he would do all day long if I would let 

‘im. 
There are some other pleasures, too, Jack 
delights in. When I come back from an 


- outing I am almost sure to find him in 
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manner so as not to raise any suspicion 
amongst them. You might take a holiday 
this afternoon, and go with me over to your 
mother to let her know what we are doing. 
We must hold our consultations strictly in 
camera, and whatever conclusions we arrive 
at, keep them to ourselves. I thought at 
first of taking Elias into confidence, but 
these boys, as you well know, are so dreadfully 
clannish. If we find we cannot do without 
his services, let us employ him as a sort of 
private detective, keeping any suspicions of 
our own in the dark. This is atout all I 
have to suggest.” i 

When dinner was over, we sent for Klacc, 
the boy whose duty it was to fill the Angoras’ 
troughs with water. He had been in the 
paddock the evening previous to their dis- 
appearance, and it was his spoor that 
James had seen along the road and on both 
sides of the gate. He had not been there 
since, and could form no idea how the goats 
got out. 

Then we set the boys to work at garden- 
ing and hoeing the vineyard, and strolled 
over to what we called ‘‘ the opposite farm,” 
where the Grahams lived. The road across 
the valley led past the paddock whero the 
Angoras were. Mr. Graham had imported 
four of these animals from Asia Minor some 
two years before, and as Cape mohair was 
then steadily coming to the front, they were 
at this time worth a great deal more than 
their original cost price, viz. £30 each. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
his loss by this dastardly theft was a loss 
rather of stock than of money, for, like the 
Sybilline books, the diminution of their 
number to half would serve vastly to enhance 
the value of the remainder. Owing to 2 
somewhat Spartan desire on the part of Mr. 
Graham to acclimatise them, they had been 
turned out of their lucerne field and been 
running for some time previously in the 
veld ; and as the summer had been exception- 
ally dry, they were by no means in. the pink 
of condition. 


possession of my study, or, if the door is 
closed, sitting on the mat cooing plaintively. 
As soon as he hears my footstep or the sound 
of my voice he is up at once, and putting 
his tail on the ground, spread out, he runs to 
meet me. “ Rakatakdoah! Rakatakéoah !” 
he cries, and looks as pleased as any dog on 
the return of its master. 

It is very pretty to watch him do this, and 
he is much admired of all who see him for 
it. His favourite resting spot is (where do 
you think?) the top of my head. Here he 
tries to make a nest among my hair, and 
here he will sit till the mistress insists upon 
his being removed in case he make me bald ! 
Driven off, he persistently returns, or, should 
I put on a cap, he will fly on that, or on to 
my shoulder, or the back of my old arm- 
chair. From my shoulder he does a very 
pretty thing—he kisses me! You will 
scarcely believe this; but Iam a minister, 
and always speak the truth. You should see 
him do it, and you would be lost in pleasant 
wonder and admiration. I make a noise 
with my lips when he is on my shoulder, and 
at once he stretches his neck and looks round 
at my mouth. Then he carefully puts his beak 
between my lips and kisses me! This is his 
Greatest private achievement, and it is very 
entertaining to see him do it. 

His greatest public cchievement is to go 
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for a walk with me. Imagine a pigeon going 
for a walk with a parson! The other Satur- 
day he went for a long country walk of over 
three miles with his master and another 
minister. “Come along, Jack!” I ery, and 
off he comes with me. He will fly a few 
yards and then run with his little legs swiftly, 
with all his might, till I pass him, then‘fly 
again a few yards ahead of me, and so on. 
Sometimes, however, he attracts too much 
attention, and then I let him land on my 
hat or shoulder and put him inside my coat. 

It is very amusing to notice how differently 
people regard him. “ What alovely creature!” 
“ How nice!” cry the girls, and “ Oh, how 
sweet!’ exclaim the ladies. The boys say 
nothing, but, like some have actually done, 
always feel inclined to take off their caps 
and catch him. It was very funny to see 
two old women, going to market, try to 
catch him the other day. We were passing 
along an old Roman road cutting through 
a field when Jack flew a hundred yards 
ahead of me, and landed at the old women's 
feet. One had a market basket, and with 
this they tried to take him. He kept run- 
ning before them and they after him with 
hand and basket, expecting every moment 
to catch him. Never attempting to fly, 
he kept running on, scarce a yard in front 
of them, till I came up laughing like to split 
my sides at their frantic efforts. ‘ Come 
along, Jack!’ I cried, and off he flew from 
the basket’s mouth, to the consternation of 
the poor old women! Afterwards they met 
me and explained they did not want to catch 
him for themselves, but were going to take 
him to the market town to see if he belonged 
to anyone there! A fine old tale to tell a 
parson ! 

Before I explain the mystery of Jack’s sex 
I want to tell you some traits of his charac- 
ter. He has his likes and dislikes, and very 
marked ones, too. The washerwoman he 
hates, and likes to lead a fine dance when 
she comes, by flying in and out the washhouse 
and pecking up the clean dry things in the 
clothes-basket. When she is unsuspecting, 
too, he runs under her petticoats and pecks 
her feet, and seizes her skirts as she runs 
away, pulling them with his beak with all 
his might. Then he will fly for his life, and 
settle somewhere out of reach, cooing trium- 
phantly—“ Rakatakéoah!’? The maid, too, 
he does not love, because she drives him out 
of doors when she finds him in the house. 
His sanitary arrangements are not quite 
perfect, andsometimes give her trouble. But 
he makes a distinction in her favour against 
the washerwoman. 

I am sorry to say, too, he does not love 
the mistress as he should, and is quite 
jealous of her if she dares to pat or stroke 
my face. This she does to tease him. For 
this Jack waits his opportunity, and when 
she puts her arm on the table, at once he 
flies there and runs at her hand to peck 
it, snorting with anger. Then begins a 
pitched battle. Jack stands his ground 
bravely unless taken advantage of unfairly. 
A fair face-to-face fight he likes, and will 
even stand between two foes. With his 
beak and wings he defends himself, and 
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will keep it up so long as there is a hand on 
the table fighting him. But, strangely as it 
seems to all, yet prettily, however angry he 
may be or hard at battle, if the master only 
puts his hand on the.table and cries ‘Come 
along, Jack!” he will leave off and come to 
the master, proudly strutting, head erect, 
and play with my hand, then * coorie doon ”” 
to be stroked and patted, cooing sweetly— 
“Ooah, doah, doah!” The mistress chases 
him ou: of the bedrooms with a towel, and 
that explains this treatmentofher. Another 
joke he likes to play on her is to sit beside 
her while she is sewing, and, taking 
advantage of an unsuspecting moment, peck 
the pins out of her cushion one by one, and 
cast them on the floor. Needless to say he 
has then to fly for his life. 

Jack's memory and curiosity are also 
interesting. Some time agoa minister came 
into my study while Jack was beside me. 
They were on friendly terms, and so Jack 
went up to him and bade him “ Good- 
morning ’—‘ Rakatakéoah!” As a special 
honour Jack began to play with the minister's 
hand with his beak. For a time all went 
well. Then, unthinkingly, the minister 
squeezed his beak rather hard and gave Jack 
pain. With a bound he left the minister, 
cooing angrily —‘‘ Rakatakéoah!” Ever 
since he will have nothing to do with that 
minister, and if he puts out his hand to play 
with him, Jack will run at him and peck him 
or beat him with his wing. 

His curiosity, too, is very strange. If in 
my study I get something new, or lift upa 
paper or a book he has not seen before, at 
once he will come flying and look at it with 
outstretched neck for a time. Then, un- 
satisfied, he will cock his head aside, and 
look up at me for an explanation, as much 
as to say, ‘ What’s this, Master?” Some- 
times he puts down his beak and tries to 
solve the mystery with a peck. Sometimes, 
if it does not please him, he will shake the 
paper with his beak like a dog would shake 
a rat. If I go out into the garden he is 
soon after me to see what is going on, a sort 
of private detective, or Grand Inquisitor, 
always on the watch. Should I takea spade 
and dig, he will look with wonder and curi- 
osity, neck outstretched and eyes staring, at 
every spadeful of soil turned over, and, having 
examined it eagerly, will then look up at me 
inquiringly, as if to ask the reason of it all. 

Jack’s looks and voices are also of much 
interest. He has almost as many different 
looks in his ey 
human being. You can see them and hear 
them quite distinctly. Looks of love, anger, 
entreaty, curiosity, shame, and fear are quite 
discernible, quickly coming and going, ac- 
cording to his “environment.” ‘ Come 
along, Jack,” and he looks at me affection- 


ately. ‘Go to bed, Jack,” and he casts an 
eye of entreaty on me. “What's this, 
Jack?” and he looks curiously. “You 


naughty Jack!’ as I call his attention to his 
sanitary imperfections, and he looks ashamed. 
« T'll put you out,” and he fears. 

The different tones and inflections of his 
voice are equally noticeable. Tones of 
triumph, pride, pleasure, affection, desire, 


. and tones in his voice, asa. 


anger, etc., are all to be’ heard. Wooing 
voices, pleading voices, raging voices, and 
wailing cries all come from Jack. “ Raka- 
takéoah!” in many different sharps and flats. 
at Ooah,doah !”’ in crescendo and diminuendo 
“Qo, 60, do, doah!’’ in various keys and 
bounding up in octaves. “Ah, ih! ’’ a low, 
gurgling sound that dies away in his throat, 
as I pat him and cry, “Be quiet, Jack! 
Lie down! ” 

Now I must explain to you the mystery of 
Jack’s sex. He will be a year old at Easter, 
and all that time we have called him “ Jack,” 
and thought he was a man. Sometime. 
however, doubts were cast on this honourat) 
name, raised by his fondness for be 
patted, and kissed, and made a lot of—j 
like girls. No one could say for certain what 
he was, but he always had the benefit of the 
doubt. The other day he explained the 
mystery himself. He had been particular’: 
affectionate all day, cuddling up to me, sit- 
ting close beside me in my study, and want- 
ing a lot of patting and stroking. When 
tea-time came I left him in possession sitting 
on the cushion of my armchair. Tea over. 
went back to my study, and lo! there was 
Jack, on the cushion of my armchair still, 
sitting on an egg! The poor little chap wa: 
not well after it, and looked asbit ashamed 
of himself, but ventured to salute me with 
a timid “ Rakatakdoah!”” 

It was very sad—we all felt sad; never 
thinking Jack would do such a thing. The 
children would scarcely believe it of him, but, 
when two days later he laid another egg, they 
gave in. Then came the question of a 
change of name, but it was felt all round 
we could never call him anything else bu: 


* « Jack,” and never speak of him in feminir+ 


terms and phrases, however much he had 
disgraced himself! 

One very amusing and pathetic thing now 
happens every morning. It seems that all 
along Jack has taken me for his mate. 
and now what do you think he does? He 
persists in thinking me the father of his 
eggs! And every morning when I enter my 
study he leaps from his nest with a wife!s 
“ Rakatakdoah,” then goes off for a fly, lear- 
ing me to sit on the eggs! That this is his 
meaning is made quite clear from the fact 
that if I leave my room for a minute, 2n14 
am seen by Jack, he at once flies straiyit 
back to the study and takes his long turn «ct 
the nest. Poor old Jack! I am sorry fur 
him. But it is very funny. 

Since Jack has declared the mystery of hi< 
sex a great change has come over him. No 
longer does he follow me wherever I go. or 
answer to my call. No longer does he cone 
to my bedroom in the mornings or spend the 
day in cooing and wanting to be patted. No 
longer does he go out for walks with me. 
All day long he sits on his eggs on tie 
cushion in my study chair, and dreams of a 
pair of pigeons, beautiful like himself, nev.r 
dreaming Nature has doomed for him a bitt:t 
disappointment. Yet when I look rund 
from my study table, as I ofttimes de, ani 
sadly cry * Poor old Jack !”” he shows he n=: 
me still by softly cooing—* Rakatakiwah! 
Rakatakéoah! Ooah, doah! Ah, ah!” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 


By Rectnatp A. R. BEnnett, ™.A., Oxon., 


Author of Electric Bells," “ First Steps in Photography,” etc. ete. 


“  Dreseerptaeelt is too wide a field for me to 

enlarge upon it. I must leave you to 
get what you can from such books as Mr. 
Robdinsun’s, which 


I mentioned before.’ 


PART IL. 


Suffice it to say that you must carefully 
avoid stiffness in the picture. The por- 
trait in which the sitter is depicted with his 
legs bent straight in front of him, one on 


each side of a centre line, with his han: 
possibly spread out on each knee, is simply 
too dreadful to contemplate. You should 


” never photograph people straight in front of 


the camera, a sideways pose being much more 
artistic, though you can have the head looking 
at the camera if you want the “ full-face” 
portrait. The full-face portrait is, however, 
hardly ever admissible; it is almost in- 
variably better to turn the head either to 
‘ight or left, and thus to get more of one 
side than the other. Both sides of any face 
ire not usually exactly similar in appearance, 
ind the best side should be chosen for that 
aearest the camera. Sometimes there may 
ye a defect on one side which is not visible 


=| 


(R.A. BR. Bennett. 
Fig. 3—“ A Goop Joxe” 
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shen the sitter turns it away from the 
amera ; in this case it is hardly necessary 
2 say that the other side should be the 
aost prominent. 

As to arrangement. In the case of groups 
ou must carefully avoid putting one figure 
bove the others, or two on a line. The 
iost fearful productions often come under 
iy notice in photographic clubs, etc. Say 
ou have two men and a small girl; these 
an be done by putting a man on each side 
quidistant from the child, with the child in 
ae middle; then if both men are about the 
ame height, and the child is standing just 
1 the middle, all looking at the camera, a 
icture is produced which will make the 
oldest shudder. Let one man sit and put 
is arm round the child, the other man 
tanding a short distance off, so as to appear 
iterested in what the other two are saying, 
nd let the sitting manand the child look 
ywards but not straight at each other, and 
ie result will be a good picture. An object 
f interest on the sitting man’s knee makes 
circle of attraction for the picture. From 
n artistic point of view, the system of tri- 
ngles ought here to be brought into use, the 
pex of the triangle being the sitting man’s 
ead, and the child being included in its 
ide. The other man forms a complete 
oint of interest in himself, and he should 
e leaning idly against a doorpost or gate, 
ot standing erect, as that would be too stiff. 

In photographing portraits care must be 
iken that one part isnot unduly emphasised 
y being too far in advance of the rest. For 
dstance, if the hands of the sitter are 
lowed to come too close to the camera, in 
ront of the rest of the body, they will 
ppear far too large, and if the sitter is a 
ady you will lose her good opinion when 
he sees the print! 

It is also a matter for consideration of 
shat colour the dress of the sitter may 
‘appen to be. It is as well to remember that 
ight blue photographs practically white, and 
ark red practically black. The result of 
his is that if you photograph a dark red 
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dress against a black background, or a lady 
in a dark red dress with a black shawl on, 
the two things are hardly sufficiently dis- 
tinguishable. Again, a light blue hat against 
a white background may be almost invisible 
in the print. On the whole, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory colours for your sitters to 
wear would be brown and grey. Black re- 
quires a long exposure for the details to 
come out, and white requires an even longer 
time, as anyone will know who has photo- 
graphed a choir in white surplices, and had 
these look in the print as if they were white 
paper—or a grave covered with wreaths of 
white flowers, which look as if they were 
strips of cardboard. The only way to avoid 
these defects is to give an ample exposure in 
each case. 

As for expression. This is a thing that 
will require your fullest capabilities. The 
great thing is to get to know what is the 
most characteristic expression of any par- 
ticular sitter, and to endeavour to get that 
expression before the camera. This can 
only be done by art, and the capacity for 
eliciting the best possible expression is 
little, if anything, short of real genius. One 
can hardly give hints as to proceeding in a 
matter which depends so much upon the 
artist himself, but I may just say one or two 
things that you should attend to as impor- 
tant. Do not worry your sitter. The best 
thing is to let him, or her, take the attitude 
they themselves think most natural. This 
they will do when they first sit down, with- 
out any prompting from you. After they 
have settled themselves you can proceed to 
make alterations, but you should avoid, as 
far as you can, any positions in which the 
sitter appears not at ease, as in those posi- 
tions he will be unnatural. If you alter the 
position much, the sitter may get tired, in 
which case you had better ask him to get up 
and walk about alittle, then start afresh again. 
There are some sitters who never put on 
their best expressions when thinking about 
being taken. The only way to do these is to 
set your instantaneous shutter, talk to them 
ina casual sort of way about totally irrelevant 
topics, and let off the shutter when you 
come to a favourable moment and a good ex- 
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Fra, 4.—“ GRAVE.” 


pression crosses the sitter’s face. Rapid 
plates are essential for this sort of thing. 
There is a moot point among photo- 
graphers as to whether the best expression is 
a smile or a solemn and steadfast gaze. I 
own to a weakness for smiles. Mr. H. P. 
Robinson says that “a really beautiful smile, 
natural, and without the taint of artifice, is 
one of the rarest, as well as the most de- 
lightful, inventions of nature.” The rarest 
things are usually the most worth striving 
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after, so you will probably like to try your 
hand at securing the smile. This can only 
be done by using a very quick plate, and 
making your sitter compietely forget himself 
or herself. The most “ beautiful” smiles of 
all are certainly those of small children, 
about which there can be no artificiality. 
Ope of the most difficult children I ever had 
to photograph eventually rewarded me with 
one of my best pictures of a smile. This 
was done quite instantaneously ; it had to be, 
as the sitter could not be kept still fora 
moment! But it is just these animated 
young people who give the most character- 
istic photographs. Whether I scored a 
success in this case or not let my readers 
judge. I have shown it to some who did not 
seem to be particularly struck, while others 
have singled it out from my other produc- 
tions as being “lovely.” This picture is 
shown in fig. 3. One might call this a 
laugh rather than a smile. 

Often a smile completely changes the 
aspect of the face, and some will prefer it in 
repose ; others prefer the smile. This is the 
case with the pictures shown in figs. 4 and 5, 
of which I have been told that fig. 5 is not 
like the child, and fig. 4 is very like, and that 
fig. 5 is the best ever taken, all by different 
people who know the child well. Myself, I 
prefer the smile, but then I have a weakness 
in that direction, as before stated! The 
great thing at which you have to aim is to 
get the most characteristic likeness. There 
is a certain bright expression just short of a 
smile, which is the very best thing of all 
if you can secure it. It saves the face from 
dulness, and yet does not perpetuate what 
some think should be treated as a merely 
transient emotion. In the above illustrations 
fig. 5 was taken only a minute or two after 
fig. 4. 

There are three different ways of treating 
the human form, from a photographic point 
of view, when deciding the size of the 
portrait. You can take it either (1) full 
length, (2) three-quarter length, or (3) head 
and shoulders only. The question of which 
is to be employed is a matter for the sitter to 
decide; but as a rule very small children 
look too old if photographed head and 


(R. 4. R. Bennett, 
Fia. 5.—“ Gay.” 


shoulders only, and to show their real 
stature requires the method No. 3. On the 
other hand, very short grown-ups can be 
made to look more in accordance with the 
size they wish to be by using method No. 1. 
Three-quarter length is usually adopted with 
men or tall ladies. This consists of showing 
the figure down to just below the knees; 
some prefer ita little higher. It can be done 
either standing or sitting. 
(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 459. 
By A. W. DANIEL. 


WHITE, 


F2=11 pi 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Solution of No. 458.—1, Q—R3, K—K4 
(ora). 2, Kt—B6 (ch.), K—B3 or 5or x 
Kt. 3, Q—R6 or K Kt 3 or P—B5 mate.— 
(a) PxP. 2, KtxP, K—K5or x Kt. 3,Q 
—Kt4 or Q3 mate. The mates on R6 and 
Kt 4 show the same form of mate, which is 
the idea of the problem, and, moreover, in 
each variation a Kt is sacrificed. The 
black P at R 2 prevents a second solution, 
for after 1, Ktx P, Kt—Q7. 2, K—Kt5 or 
BG, the P must move. 


Tue Five-movens. 

No. 1.—1, N—E2. 2, N—B5. 8, K— 
F6. 4,0—C4. No. 2.—1, O-GE5. 2, 
Pp—C3. 3,0—C4ft. This is delightful in 
its purity. Auguste d’Orville published his 
“ Problémes d'Echecs ” at Niirnberg (Nurem- 
berg) in 1842. No. (Loyd’s) 1, N—C 1, 
P—H4 (or a). 2, N—F 4 (if now the P 
moves, the M is taken, and if the M to H 3, 
N to E 5, therefore the N must move to B 7, 
Cé, D5, or E 4, and the white N moves 
accordingly to B 8, C 7, D6, etc.). (a) M— 
H3. 2, N—A3. No. 4.—The black pieces 
are so fixed, that only the N can freely move 
to A2, B3, A4, and C6, whilst the K 
moves in the H file to H 8, and the L mates 
on H7. If 2,0—G4ft, 3,K—Gi5. No.5. 
—(Klett’s) 1, M—AA3, K—-E5. 2, M— 
Ci tt, K—D6. 3, M—E3, P—E3:. 4,M 

E5. No. 6.—1, O-C4:, K—D4. 2,0 
—E 5, K--E5:. 3, N-B2, K-F6. 4, 
L—E6:+. No. 7.—1, O-GF4:, P— 
DE 2, L--E6, P—E6: (ora). 3, 0 
—C5tt, K-D4. 4, O—FE6:t. (a) P 
—E 2. O—B2+, K—-E3. 4, O-E2. 
No. §.—1, N—A 2, N—H7 (or a,b,c, d). 2, 


M—G6, N-G6:(ore.f,g). 3,0—D6, N— 
D6:. 4, L—B7. M—G6:. 3, N. 
Bit. (f) M—H4. 3, L-E3:t¢ (g) 0 
—D5,F5. 3,L—E4+. (a) M—H4. 2, 
M—B6, O—D5. 3, L—D5:t. (b) O— 
5 N—H7. 3, O—D 6, N— 


(c)N—A8. 2,N—E4:+. 
O—D3:, O-E7. 3, O—-F 
4,P—D4t. 
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—D7. 8,0—-F7. (f) P-E8:. 2, L 
E3. Some of the mates are very pleasing. 
Lovers of these beauties may like to study 
the following five-mover by the author of 
No. 6: White, K—H1; L—B 6; O--C 5, 
F5;P—H3. Black, K—H7; M—H8;N 
—A8; O—F3, G8; P—H 4.—The author 
of No. 5 makes the black K move to F 6 in 
this five-mover: White K—A 2; L—B 1; 
M—D 4, F6;O0—B5,D7;P—F2. Black, 
K—D 2; M—H5; N—H7,H8; O—H1; 
P_A 3, B 6,D 3, D5, E 4, E 6, G 6.—The 
authors of No. 4 have the Rs taken by the 
Kts in this five-er: White, K—H 5; M— 
A5,B3;O—B4,E5; P—B2,H2. Black, 
K—F 4; O--B 8, D1; P—F 5.—Composers 
in England produce many two-movers, but if 
they will devote their powers to greater 
problems, they will derive more enjoyment. 
The above No. 459 will be pleasing to all 
solvers, but old composers will find more 
delight in the above tive-movers. 
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By ReGrvatp A. R, BENNETT, M.A. Oxon. 
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LANTERN SLIDES. DEVELOPMENT, ETC. 


EFORE proceeding to the development I should 
like to make two further remarks on the print- 
ing part of the work, 1, If part of the negative is 
too dense to print properly, it can be extra printed by 
cutting a little hole the size and shape of the defective 
part, and thus allowing this to be printed whilst 
shielding the reat of the negative. The mask is best 
held between the negative und the light ; but it must 
be kept moving about during the whole exposure, or 
a line will result on the finished slide. 2. Jf the ex- 
posure cannot be made by day, it is porsible to do it by 
night, a trong paraffin lamp being placed behind 
the negative; but in this case a piece of opul or 
finely ground glass must be pliced behiud the negative 
and between it and the light. Another way to do it 
{is to brilliantly illuminate a board covered with 
white paper, which is placed behind the negative, the 
light being ‘supplied by two lamps, one at each side, 
and retlectors used to increase the illuminavion of the 
paper. Care must be taken not to get the lamps or 
anything else between the negative and the white 
board. This board can be abcnt 10 inchcs from the 
negative, on each side of which is placed one of the 
reflecting lamps, In either of these cases the expo- 
eure required is considerably increased compared with 
that required by daylight ; with the lamp behind the 
ground glass the exposure required is twice or three 
Umes that of daylight, or even longer. 

Now for the development. I am supposing that 
my reader {s not a novice, and knows how to develop 
a plate as a negative. The lantern plates require the 
same sort of treatment, only perhaps greater care is 
wanted, since the negative may be nasty to look at 
but produce a good print, whereas a lantern slide must 
be good to look at or it will be of no use. 

T have developed slides by pyro, ferrous oxalate, and 
hydroquinone, and I give the preference to the last- 
named. The ferrous oxalate developer can be made by 
dissolving half a pound of oxalate of potash in 52 
ounces of hot water, together with 10 grains of 
bromide of ammonium. We then want a solution of 
sulphate of iron, in the proportion of half a pound to 24 
ounces of water. To this can be added half » drachm of 
sulphuric acid to make it keep. Both solutions should 
be filtered, When using, tbe iron solution is added to 
the other (never the reverse) in the proportion of one 
ounce of iron to six ounces of oxalate. 

Psrogallic solution is not usually employed except 
in the case of coloured slides, which I shall treat of 
Inter on, The hydroquinone is much the best 
developer, in my opinion. Yon can make this up in 
the following way. There are three solutions want: 
1, Hydroquinone, 2 drams; potassium meta-bi 
phite, Idram ; water, 10 ounces, 2, Potassium hydrate, 
220 grains; water, 10 ounces, 2. Potassium bromide, 
lounce, water to make 10 ounces. For No. 1 you 
will want to use hot water, and it should be made the 
day before you waut it. 

When you come to develop with these solutions take 
1 part of No. 1, 1 part of No.2, and & parts of water. 
To this add two drops of No. 3 for each ounce of mixed. 
developer. 

Make up plenty of the mixture, and let it run freely 
over the plate. ‘To use as little developer as you can 
is not economical, as you may spoil the plate, and this 
costs more than the developer. The advantage of 
having your developer mixed ns above is that you can 
use the various ingredients in snch proportions as 
shall suit the plate which you are developing. If this 
has been overexposed, you must put in more of No. 3 
and less of No, 2, if under-exposed you will want more 
of No. 2, and less of No. 3. fn thie ‘way experience will 
enable you to turn out a gcod slide froma plate which, 
when it first begins to appear, you may judge to be 
over or under ex posed, 


In actual development, the developer will act slowly 
ifthe above is used. When once it begins to appear 
it will get along pretty fast. You must watch core 
fully to see when all the details are out, and you mz. 
allow the alide to acquire full density betore removing 
it from the developer. Perhaps if auy error is to be 
made it is best made on the sjde of too long develcy- 
ment, a3 you can reduce the slide afterwards; but yea 
cannot put in details that are not there, owing to 
urder-development. Also you cannot very well force 
the development of a lantern-alide, so it, is Well to take 
care that a full exposure has been given. Ou the other 
hand, you must not get your slide so dense that tle 
light’ “from the lantern cannot get through it. 
With reference to this remark, I may say that acertaiu 
amount of judgment should be used as to the light cf 
the lantern. A slide that will give good results in a 
lantern illuminated by a limelight jet, may be tor 
donse to show up properly in an oil-lantern ; and on the 
other hand, one that looks nice in an oil-lantera m 
look feeble in the extreme in the glare of the ox) 
hydrogen light. The electric arc light is even mae 
powerful, and needs much denser slides. 

Local development is sometimes a good thing. Parts 
of the picture may require extra development. whic 
if applied all over would render the slide too dazs 
‘This local development is carried out by first washite 
the slide, and then painting over the parts that wat- 
it with a brush dipped in the developer until tt 
required effect is obtained. 

When devclopment is complete, you must thorouz:'s 
wash the slide before placing it in the fixing be:'. 
Severd] changes of water poured over it in the dish wid 
be enough. When you have thus washed it, place it 
the fixing bath, which is 9 solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, 5 parts of coda to 20 of water. The pla:> 
should remain in this for a quarter of an hour. ari 
should finally emerge therefrom minus the white silver 
chloride at the back. When this is removed, the iniace 
will be a good ‘eal less dense than it was befure, ani 
therefore this should be rllowed for when developirr, 
and the deusity made a little greater than it is uln- 
mately intended to be. It is important to thoroug!; 
fix the plate, aud it should be left in the fixing ta: 
a good five minutes after every visible trace of clowh- 
ness has disappeared. Then wash thorougbly under a 
tap for the usual time of washing plates, till the hys~. 
is completely eliminated. After this, if there is the 
least trace of yellow stains (it will do no harm uni 
any circumstances if hydroquinone was used), 3°" 
pass it through a clearing bath composed of : Alin, 
3 ounces ; sulphuric acid, 2 drachms ; water, 20 cance. 
‘The slide must not look yellow when held upin fronts 
a piece of white paper. When dry, if it is too dense. tle: 
following reducing bath will cure it : Hyposulpbite +f 
soda, 1 part ; water, 10 parts. To thie is added a eolutis:. 
of ferricyanide of potassium (in the proportion of 1 fur. 
to 1U of water), of which three drops are used for eva 
ounce of hy posulphite of solution. 

First soak the slide in water, and then place in tls 
above solution till the required effect is obtain+i. 
Local reduction is possible with a brush,as descrite) 
for local development. If the slide does not rece: 
quickly enough, put in a few drops more of the 
ferricyanide solution. 

The subject of coloured transparencies and toning 1 
leave for another time. 
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AN EXCITING ADVENTURE 
WITH A PANTHER. 


Mr, Witrrep H. Luck (assistant-superintendent cf 
police), fourth eon of Mrs. Luck, of Hartlip, Sittivg- 
bourne, whilst out shooting with two friends recentir 
in the jungle, near Dhulia, Bombay Presidency, was 
terribly mauled by a panther. He bad woundel a 
panther, which, however, charged up the tree froc. 
which Mr, Luck had fired. Mr. Luck hit the bea-t 
over the head with the butt of his rifle, and ki 
it in the jaw, but it was of no avail; he was drag: 
out of the tree, and the two fell over and over 
together a distance of fifteen feet. Portunately. at 
this moment, when almost all hope had died 
Mr. Keys, hearing a shout, came down from his tr. 
and ran to the aid of his companion, The pent) rr. 
rising from the senecless body of Mr. Luck, charge: 
Mr. Keys, who met the beast on the barrels of ! 
rifle, killing it on the spot, and thus saving the life « 
his companion. Mr. Luck writes: “ Fortunately t'- 
pantber wus an old one, and his teeth much worn. W- 
Tmust have fallen together, and I on top, as I was m: 
much hurt, although falling fifteen feet. I have « 
dozen holes in one leg (from his teeth), two in the 
other, and two in the Jeft arm, in addition tw both 
legs being dreadfully mauled. I hope to be about ina 
few weeks.” Mr. Luck is a Lrother of one of tbe 
survivors of the Benin massacre. 


° 
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BISHOP WHIPPLE AND HI8 
INDIAN FRINNDS. 


IN & recent illustrated interview in the “Temric 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who [ss 
the “Apostle of the Red Indians.” bears 
timony to the truthfulness of that race. 


striking 


e never known an Indian,” he says, “to tell me 

‘They are also very honest, and have a dry 
humour. Many years ago the Bishop was holding a 
service near un Indian village camp. His things were 
scatterel about in a lodge, and when he was going out 
he asked the chief it it was safe to leave them there 
while he went to the village to hold a service.“ Yes,” 
he said, “ferfectly safe. There is not a white man 
within a hundred miles!" Another of the Bishop's 
stories was concerning a man who came from 
Washington to prevail upon the Indians to eell their 
lands, which were valuable, and accept a yery poor 
country not fit for cultivation. He asked the Bishop 
to help him in his negotintions, but the Bishop refuse. 
So he called the Indians together himself, and in course 
of an address to them enid, * My friends, I have livet 
fifty-five yenrs in this world, and the winds of Alty-tive 
winters liave blown over my heal and have silvered 
it over with grey. As a true man I advise you to 
accept this new treaty at once.” The moment he aat 
down an old chief sprang to bis feet and said,“ Look 
utme ! The winds of fifty-five winters have blown over 
my head, and have silvered it with grey, but they have 
not blown my brainsaway.” “That council was ended,” 
suid the Bisbup laconically. 


(By one of our Clifton Readers.)—J. D. HUGHES. 


= 


A ROMANCE OF GOLD DIGGING. 


‘AN article in “ Cassier's Magnzine" states that the 
largest and most valuall: nugget of gold ever found 
was discovered in Austrulia in 1852, and it was re- 
porter to weigh 223 Ib. 4 oz, and was worth about 
T1,v002. No authenticated find in North America has 
quite reached this. The largest and finest nugget was 
unearthed in California,ou November 18, 1854, at Camp 
Corona in Tuolumne county. It was found by Oliver 
Martin. The precious chunk weighed 151 Ib. 60z., and 
was larger round than a man's boy. It was almost all 
pure gold mixed with some white quartz. When it was 
converted jnto bullion, after it had been on exhibition 
for a long time, the guld in it sold for 7,254. 

‘This nugget, curiously enough, was fouud at the bare 
of a tree where the miner was digging a hole to bury 
hix dead companion, The two had been prospecting 
over the hills and mines for weeks until nearly dead 
from exhaustion. Flower, Martin's companion, was 
killed by the storm which lasted severul days and 
nights, and while more dead than alive the surviving 
inter tried to give him a decent burial. He was re- 
warded for his labour by discovering the largest nugget 
of gold ever taken out of an American mine. 


oto 


‘WORDS OF CHEER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Halifax : “Allow me 
to express my admiration at the excellent articles and 
teaching of your periodical. Often though I have 
real my volumes I am compelled to resort to them 
again and again out of sheer love for them ; and to me 
they are still as fresh and as pure as upon the day of 
fastie. Iam convinced that if the boys of this genera- 
tion Would only read more of the *B.O.P.” and less of 
the cheap and trashy stuff that is published nowadays, 
we should soon see Jess of the miserable caricatures of 
humanity, less of the vice and other evils, and less of 
the talse pride, that are to be met at every turn; and 
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instead would arise strong vigorous young men, 
both physically and mentally developed to the tull, and 
realy to play their part in the upbuildin 
of the nation. Success to the ‘ B.O.P. 
it live to bear its message of health, hope, aud Christi- 
anity to humanity.” 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 
By Dr. Gorpvon Srabes, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


“[)? flex miss mie at home, do they miss me 

That isthe beginning of a pleasant old song. 
Well, I have been wondering if my boys missed me 
last month, I have been down with Influenza, and 
hal such a turn! Twas at Death's door, but f afdn't 
goin, “No, thank you, Mr. Death,’ T said, * I'm not 
very old yet ; besides, ['ve got 400,000 boys and a large 
number of girls to write for.” 


Anout Wi.p Birps. -I have frequent queries con- 
cerning these. Well. if you will have one or two for a 
pet, the best and funniest are starlings, I once took 
four from a nest before they were completely 
feathered. I made a nest for them in a bandbox, 
which they kept very clean. But they required feeding 
with a paste of pen-flour with a little egg in it at three 
in the morning and every hour afterwards, I got so 
tired of this that one day I turned them out into the 
garden, and hoped I had scen the last of them. I went 
trom home, but when I returned in the evening they 
all flew down to my shoulders with a wild scream of 
delight. I kept two and gave two aw The cock 
turned out one of the best talking and music-piping 
Dirds ever I had. His whole story is written, in 
“ Chambers’s Journal,” ina paper called “ My Starling. 
A Russian bullfinch makes a delightful pet. So does a 
mag}.ie, a jackdaw, or a sea-gull. 


Tay Pocttry RcN.—Do poultry pay to keep? is an 
ever-recurring question. My opinion is that a few 
fowls will pay {f you have grass and gravel run, and 
enough kitchen and table refuse that would otherwise 
be lust to feed them on. A handful or two of oats in 
the evening will be enough, or cheap barley or rice. 
Then you will have both eggs and flesh cheaply enough. 
This is the merry month of May ; well, just see that 
the fowl-ron is kept very clean, and that while the 
fowl-hou-¢ 13 well ventilated it is not dranghty. 
The dust bath should have a cover over it to protect 
it from summer showers. Everything must be clean 
and dry, even the perches, for a wet, dirty perch often 
produces bumble-foot. Don't overcrowd, whatever you. 
do. One cock and five hens will be enough to begin 
with, and don't give too much tour food, else the hens 
will get fat, and there will be no eggs. Boiled bullocks’ 
lights and'meaty scraps encournge laying. If you 
have no grass run, fling cabbage-leaves, grass, and the 
garden refuse generally, into the run, and throw a 
handful of corn among it to give the birds exercise, 
Continue to set fowls, If yon have chicks, feed well, 
and if the mother is cooped don't forget to feed her 
too, 


Tux Piasos Lort.—Now that summer is with us 
and the birds will have young, feed on softer grains-- 
small grey peas, dari, rice, and a portion of maize. The 
birds cat this, and when it is half digested bring It up 
to put in the mouths of the young. ‘This you know is 
called pigeons’ milk. Be careful that the hoppers are 
clean, aud always kept well filled, and that the water is 
soft and clean: gravel on the floor and no wet or mess 
about. Salt cat of course—that is, « mixture of the 
lime or “harle” from old walls with rough salt, and 
wetted with brine. 


Tue Aviany.—I was askel about the Germ 
breeding-cage the other day, and where it could be gt, 
At any good bird shop.’ I think that, although 
improvements are ever being made in the feeding of 
breeding canaries, inexperienced boys had better stick 
to the pulverised biscuit and egg food, The egg is 
boiled hard and well nixed, and_a teaspoonful is the 
day's allowauce for each bird. Put it in a clean tin, 
and make no more than you want for one day. Give 
soft filtered water daily and the usual seeds. See that 
the breeding-cage is in a clean, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated room, and don't forget good sand and 
changes in green food; groundsel, chickweed, lettuce, 
ripe seeded plantain, ete. ete. Good luck to you ! 


Tue Ranarrry—I have seen lots of boys’ rabbit 
hutches while taking long rides in the fine weather of 
January, and I don’t think I have noticed one that was 
healthy or properly cleaned. To put it straight, they 
all stank. Now a rabbit is not like a wensel or polecat, 
and emits no bad smell when properly kept, and it is a 
fin and a shame not to keep them 90. ‘They should be 
cleaned out about every second day, a little fluid 
sanitas poured over the grating and the same washed, 
If you have no time to do this, why, then, don't keep 
bunnies. If the mother has young now don't interfere 
nor touch her, unless one be dead, when it is to be very 
gently removed. Put clean hay 'in the rack, and give 
the freshest of food, green and roots, and also a nice 
mash. Give rabbits plenty of exercise in the sunshing 
and they will never be ill, 
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THe Ganvex.—It is not late even yet to plant 
potatoes. Put in greens, anyhow, and keep the carth 
well hoed and soft around every growing vegetable. 
Keep down weeds, for these will cat the food that 
belongs by rights to the esculent. Window gardening 
is a charming study, with beautiful effecta. Put 
in calceolarias, i6belins, geraniums, civerarias, 
fuchsias, etc., and don't forget climbers, nor winduw 
baskets, with, among other things, ivy geraniums. 

. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Handwriting. 
[Continued from p. 480.) 
Age 15 rears. 


Srize—10s, 6d, 
Harny Bot en, 36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 8. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Charles Augustus Perkins, 141 Gray's Inn Road, w. 
Frank Greatheai, 6 Lime Grove, Lozells, Birmingham } 
A¥bilnath Sanyal, Madanpura, India ; George Henr: 
Hailey, Stourpa House School, ucar Blandford, 
Dorset; Frank Odams, 11 Vernon Terrace, Northamp- 
ton; Albert Ewart Stagg, 7 Prince's Terrace, Troy 
Town, Peckham Rye, #.%.; Harry Conolly, 9° Baker 
Street, Grey Street, Ardwick, Manchester; Harold 
Victor Booth, 4 Whittaker Street, Radclitfe; Wilfred 
Lawson Vinson, 139 Willingham Street, Grimsby ; 
Bentley Warren Wright, The Ab! 
David Barnard, 60 Leigh Road, H. 
H. Turner, The Hollies, Bloxwich, 
Arthur Marshall, 1 Temple Villas, Temple Road, 
Hounslow ; Heary Watts, 22 Geneva’ Road, Seacombe, 
Cheshire ;' Henry D. Glass, 191 Morningside Road, 
Kdinburgh; James D. Anderson, Alislea, Hastings 
‘Avenue, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester ; Stewart 
Telfer, Newton Mearns, near Glasgow; Alfred 
Clewett, Oxenwood, wear Hungerford, Berks; 
Nathaniel Ernest Bromley, 60 Doughty Street, Lon- 
don, w.c.; Bennett Muxwell Banks, 7 Salisbury 
Terrace, Plymouth; John Bartlett Hutt, Minster 
Lovel, Witney, Oxon ; William Myles, Maughan, 117 
Sorley Street, Sunderland ; James Brooks, 54 Chat- 
liam ‘Street, Stockport; Oliver Holtby, 43 Aynsley 
Road, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent ; Leslie Pridmore, 21 
Winchester Street, Basingstoke; Charles Frederick 
Simcock, Daisy Bank, New Hall Lane, Preston; 
Herbert ‘Thomas Clapson, 1 Albion Street, Lewisham 
Road; Regivald Jeffery, Laburnum Cottage, High 
Ham, Longport, Somerset; Neville Willford, 43 
Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, w.; Dean Switt, 
29 Opal Street, Kennington, 4.x; George Edwin 
Hoyles, Blackwell Farm, Guildford, Surrey; T. W. 
Roberts, 25 Hickman Road, Penarth; Horace Shep- 
peri, 18 London Road, Dover, Kent; Waltcr J. Davics, 
4 Victoria Quadrant, Weston-super-Mare; William 
Henry Tibbs, Kimpton, Welwyn, Hertfordshire; EB. H. 
Tubbs, 2 New West End, Finchley Road, Hampstead ; 
William Percy Bell, Dugmar House School, Hatfield, 
Herts; Harry Frone, 26 Mayolu Road, Clapton, x 
F. RK. Buckle, ) Battenberg Terrace, Malton, York- 
shire; Richard Hanson, Mount Crescent, Gorscinon 
G. T. C. Handfield, 45 Dove Kow, Goldsmith's Row, &. 
Donald Nicolson, Glassford by Strathaven, Lanark- 
shire, N.B.; Thomas Edward Bradshaw, 41 Cambridge 
Road, Seatorth, Liverpool; Arthur ‘Hockley, 43 
Sutherland Road, Bow, x.; Olive Hayworth, 91 
Cazenove Road, Stoke Newington, 'N.; Sidney George 
Williams, High Street, Market Drayton ; Thomas P. 
Douglas, 88 West Graham Street, Glasgow; Wiliam 
J. Leech, 26 Harman Street, Donore Avenue, S.C.R., 
Dublin; Sydney Watson Smith, Biun Cottage, Dundee ; 
Arthur Flenley, 19 Lothair Road, Anfield, Liverpool ; 
Guy Sutton, Bocquet, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford 
Arthur Henry Tompkins, Guildford Koad, Crauleigh, 
Surr Arthur Robert Henderson, 6 Wharf Road, 
Bishop's Stortford, Herts; E. J. Robson, Doncaster 
House, Goldspink’ Lane, Sandyford te, Jesmond, 
Neweaatle-on-Tyne ; John McIntyre, 8 Campbell 
Strect, Union Avenue, Ayr, Scotlind ; Mozelle Nathan, 
Malabar Cottage, Maluber Hill, Bombay, India; 
Reginald F. W. Harris, 24 Mall Road, Hammersmith, 
London; George Revill, 46 Thompson Strect, Shipley, 
York; William Edward Hipwell, 13 Rathbone Road, 
Wavertree, Liverpool; Jolin McMaster, 34 Jumes 
Orr Street, Glasgow; Arthur Ritchie, 10 Westteld 
Place, Dundee; Robert Seaborve White, 74 Highbury 
Hill, London, N.; Garnet Wilton, 1 Conewood Street, 

‘ighbury ; F. C. Douthwaite, 24 Barton Moor Road, 

‘horlton-cum-Hardy ; George McMillan, 77 Liverpool 
Buildings, Station Road, Highbury, Philip George 
Tomlinson, 37 Spey Street, Poplar, London, k. ; William 
Oliver Harris, 87 Camden Street, Birmingham ; 
Frank Craddock, 13 Sydney Place, Bath; Horace 
Wilfred Kemp, 6 Sutherland Street, Walworth Road, 
&.£.; Douglas Young, 108 Breakepears Road, Brockley, 
8K. ; George Cooper, 51 Gregory Boulevard, Notting- 
ham; Herbert Gregory, The Common, Stafford ; 
Eleanor Deane Matthews, Villa Lorenzi, Rifredi, 
ltaly; Arthur Edward Stiff, 22 William Street, 
Ipewich: Arthur Clement Craven, Maycot, Wallisoote 
Road, Weston-super-Mare; John Stables, Hooton 
Pagnell, near Doncaster ; Charles Arthur Choesman, 
$2 Sbatters Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(To be continued.) 
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GX Look out for the B.O.P. Special Extra Summer Number, price 6d., 


to be published Next Month with our ordinary June Part. 


Ropor and ELECTAICAL.— You should look at tho elec- 
trical machine described in the tenth part of our 
“ Indoor Games " 


Keerixe in Heautu (C. P.).—If you really are con- 
sumptive, consult a doctor, If not, take regular 
exercise, good flour food and fat, the morning tub, 
and all the fresh air possible. In the way of medicine 
get marrol and virol, and take it thrice daily. 


Bap (Nic R. and others).—Take the cold bath every 
morning, lots of exercise and good food, and, as you 
value your life, stop your evil practices before it is 
too late. 


‘Tax Eyes (M. D.).—Only by bathing them three times 
a day in the coldest water. 

Book on Cats (G. R. C.).—D2an & Sons published two 
by Dr. Gordon Stables, an'l Routledge one. 

CANARIES (F. A. S.).—We would not like to say which 
is the very best ; but write to Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, 
London, if you cannot get at the practical articles, 
with coloured plate, in our back numbers, 


Yorne StarrixG (Short o’ Cash).—Advertise in the 
“ Feathered World,” or the “ Bazaar.” 


Brrps (Reader).—Your best plan may be to advertise 
in the “Exchange and Mart.” But any bird shop 
keeps the German breeding-cage. 


Evectric Beis (T. Kirk).—For the most part merely 
useful for lining the pockets, with fools’ money, of 
those who sell them. You might as well wear a bit 
of spun yarn round your waist. 


Bap Breatu (F. D.),—We are truly sorry for you. Yes, 
the other clerk has affected you. Do your work at 
a distance from him. Yes, take the bath. 


NERvVoUsNESS (A. Z.).—Get some of our back nambers 
containing Dr. Gordon Stables’ health sermons, and 
abide by his advice. Get a bottle of tabloids of iron 
and aloin, and take a tabloid twice a day after meals, 
The cold bath. Plenty of pleasurable exercise, and 
marrol, which would be better than cod-liver vil, 


Dog Itt. (J.D. G.).—Have a vet's advice if the poor 


doggie is still alive. 


Har FALLrxa Our (Seagull).—It depends upon the 
health, and you say nothing about that. Try wasl- 
ing twice a week with warm water, in which a litte 
borax is dissolved ; but see after the stomach. 


Tonvormes (M. L. D.).—Let it into the garden; it 
feed itself, It won't go underground in winter,:! 
you put a heap of rubbish for it, in the comer of 
cellar, say. 


Tre CoLv Bata (C. B.).—No, no, boy ; don't dip the 
head, just sponge the fuce and brow well, ta 
popinto the tub. 


Spots on FAcE (Jarvis).—Couldn’t say without sx- 
ing ; but your health must be queer. 


OLp READER.—1. Suitable fittings for the boil: 
described can be purchased at Hauley’s, of Hol- 
born, or at any of the model-engine shops stoot 
London, 2 No, we think not, The bam 
engine is rather out-ot-date now, and {s only suit- 
able for very heavy work, where a slow motion is 
required. 


(Dratn for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” by A. L. TUCK.) a 


CG Nert Month we issue, with our ordinary Jone Parr, our Special Extra Summer Number, price 6d. Every B.O.P. Reader should 


~eavour ta s 


/ matter of permanent as well as seasonable interest. 


ecure an Early Copy, as the Edition may very easily become exhausted, and we cannot reprint. This Special Number is 


No. 1008.—Vol. XX. SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1898. Fi Price One Penny. 


(No. 32 OF CURRENT VOL.) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: . 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GosLe.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—DIVIDED COUNSELS. * 


lor all that, it was an anxious council 
that were assembled in: the Bishop's 
tent some half-hour after the retreat of 
the Danites, discussing the best way out 
of their difficulties. There was Elder 
Pferder, his pale face flushed with concern 
for the danger overhanging his flock. 
Here, too, was the Colonel with his 
lieutenant ; the former, sullenly shame- 
faced at his defeat, but dogged as ever, 
though watching the Bishop's countenance 
out of the corners of his eyes. As for the 
latter, no one who had not known him 
intimately could have told, from the 
abrupt, curt manner in which he cut 
short the various speakers, how thoroughly 
on the strain he was. 


Though he was in a state of passionate © 


resentment at the carelessness which had 
lost him fifty of his best men, he kept 
this to himeelf arter the first few words of 
anger. That he would make the Colonel 
smart for his folly none need have doubted ; 
but it would be when he no longer needed 
his services. 

The assembly was completed by four of 
the leading emigrants—with only one of 
whom have we any concern. This was a 
man of about fifty-five, grey-haired, more 
from trouble and exposure than years. 
He had been a soldier in the Prussian 
service, and had done that rare thing— 
worked his way up from the ranks to a 
captaincy by sheer ability, and then, 
finding his path irremediably blocked by 
his want of noble birth, had thrown up 
his commission in disgust, and, finally, 
joined the Mormon emigration. 

For two long hours the council had 
been in close discussion; every point of 
the situation had been turned over and 
over again, and every man had made up 
his mind as to what was best to be done, 
except one rather important person, the 
Bishop, in whose hand the ultimate 
decision lay. There was a rather serious 
difference of opinion, however. The 
missionary and all the rest of the 
Germans were for an immediate retreat, 
the only point on which they disagreed 
being whether a strong body of picked 
and well-mounted men should stay behind 
to keep the pursuers in check, afterwards 
making their own retreat as best they 
could; or whether it would not be better 
for them to remain with the main body, 
and act as a rear guard. 

The missionary, who knew nothing of 
war, was for the first plan; the Haupt- 
man, who did know something of it, was 
emphatically in favour of the whole 
caravan keeping together. The Colonel, 
however, smarting under the disgrace of 
his recent defeat, was all for fighting the 
matter out where they stood, and in this 
he was dutifully backed by his lieutenant, 

Brave and bull-headed, but dense, the 
best plan of action he could propose was 
to assemble every man capable of bearing 
arms, and, hurling them straight at the 
pass, carry it by sheer weight of numbers. 
‘The Germans, however, naturally enough 
demurred to the tremendous loss of life 
which would be entailed in forcing so 
strong @ position in the teeth of a deter- 
mined and well-armed foe. They urged, 
and very truthfully, that they were not 
there for the purpose of fighting, and that 
a victory, purchased at the cost which it 
uiust inevitably be, would be only one 
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degrce better than a defeat. If the fathers 
of the families were killed off, life would 
not be so very inviting to the widows and 
orphans left behind. 7 

During the long discussions, and even 
recriminations, the Bishop: had given no 
sign of his own mind in the matter. This 
method of keeping his own counsel till all 
his inferiors have spoken is a very good 
one in a leader, as it prevents the weaker 
men from trimming their convictions to 
suit his bias. But this was not the 
Bishop’s motive ; in good truth, his mind, 
throughout the whole afternoon, had been 
a simple whirlpool of conflicting passions. 

His conscience, such as it was (and if 
he had a conscience at all it was on the 
subject of his leadership, as every man, 
or boy either, whose heart is in his work, 
will understand), pulled him one way, 
while his interests impelled him the 
other. 

No man knew better than this astute, 
cool-headed Bishop, how absolutely duty 
demanded that he should place those 
under his charge (especially the women 
and children). in safety without an 
instant’s delay. And clear as daylight to 
his keen intellect was the fact that an 
instant retreat was the only means of 
doing this, and that every moment they 
lingered in their present position tended 
to still further jeopardise that safety. 
Indeed, had not his own private interests 
been involved, he would never even have 
called a council, but would have com- 
menced the return march immediately, 
possibly leaving a force behind to block 
the mouth of the canon. 

But then came the thought that if he 
fell back leaving fifty of his men dead and 
unavenged, he would be owning to defeat. 
This, of itself, would not have been 
sufficient to cause him to decide against 
the Fabian policy, for the Bishop, though a 
man of indomitable will, had far too 
much brains to allow himself to be led 
into a false position by sheer obstinacy. 

But there was another, and a far more 
cogent reason. As we have said before, 
the Bishop, not content with his present 
exalted rank in the Mormon hierarchy, 
aspired to a higher one still, with hopes 
even of the very highest. Now, naturally, 
aman who is plotting day and night to 
deprive other men of their positions will 
not be looked upon by those men with 
much favour. If they can get a chance 
to deal him a blow that will make him 
less dangerous for the future, they will 
pretty surely do so. : 

And that was the way in which almost 
the whole of the higher leaders among the 
Mormons regarded the Bishop. Should 
they find a hole in his armour they 
would stab him through it. Hitherto he 
had given them no such chance, as what- 
ever he had undertaken to do he had done 
well. The caravans that he lad led had 
reached Utah in safety; the settlements 
he had founded had been prosperous. He 
knew that his safety lay in doing his work 
well, and he had done it. 

But now a retreat, in the face of the 
Indians, leaving so many dead behind 
him, would be to confess himself a sur- 

ised and defeated man. Well he knew 
ow such a thing might be used by 
opponents, every whit as able and un- 
scrupulous as himeelf; men, too, who 
would bo judge and accuser both in 
one. 


These were the thoughts that had kept 
the Bishop undecided during those two 
long hours, and not any doubt of which 
was the proper course to take for the 
safety of the weaklings under his care. 
Of that there had never been the slightest 
question, and in the beginning, while the 
first pictures of the massacre which he 
knew would ensue if the Indians obtained 
the mastery were fresh in his mind, he 
had almost constrained himself to give 
the osder for instant retreat. But as the 
time passed on, the first impressions 
became dimmed by the thoughts of his 
personal interosts. 

Larger and larger these loomed up in 
his mind as his fertile brain suggested the 
many ways in which the loss might be 
turned to his disadvantage by his foes. 
When at last he decided, conscience had 
given up her unwonted struggles, and his 
selfish instifcts alone had once more 
carried the day. 

Deliberately, with open eyes, he de- 
termined to risk the lives of all in one 
bold attempt to save his reputation. One 
little salve he gave to his better feelings— 
the fact that he risked his own life with 
theirs; but in his heart of hearts he knew 
well that this was simply using these 
poor people’s lives as stakes in a game he 
was playing for his own aggrandisement. 

As soon as his mind was made up, the 
assembly, as a deliberative body, was 
atanend. In a few short sentences he 
announced that, having heard the argu- 
ments on both sides, he had determined 
to force a passage ; and that settled, ES 
ceeded to set out his plans to the best 
advantage. Having determined to take 
the risk, he was not the man to omit any 
precaution which might tend to its 
success. 

He had not the slightest intention of 
following the Colonel’s plan of attempting 
to force the pass by weight of aiaiibere: 
The thought of a night attack had, indeed, 
passed through his active brain as giving 
a chance of getting up the glacis formed 
by the slope up to the terrace with less 
loss than by daylight. But though this 
would have probably succeeded, so far as 
forcing a way to water was concerned, it 
was, as regarded his own interests, but 
little better than a retreat. The loss of 
life was certain to be enormous, while the 
Indians, retreating as soon as they found 
themselves overpowered, would probably 
escape with little darnage. The fact of 
loss of men, and nothing to show for it, 
would still remain for his enemies to use 
against him. It was necessary, for hiz 
safety, that such a blow should be dealt 
to the Apaches as should more than 
counterbalance his own losses. 

To do this he had decided on attempt- 
ing a flanking movement, sending a large 
body of men across the mountains by the 
nearest open pass, and so taking the 
Indians in the rear and enclosing them in 
a trap between two fires. If the plan 
worked right, all would be well. If it failed 
through scme one of the accidents of war, 
then the women and children, with those 
who stayed to guard them, would be lef 
waterless and helpless at the mercy of 
their foes—at the mercy of foes who knew 
no mercy. 

Of men and arms he had plenty, for 
most of the Germans had served their 
spell in the army, and thus received the 
thorough drilling which is a German 


soldier’s lot; and though, of course, 
many of them had never seen fire, he 
knew the Teuton character too well to 
fear any slackness in the hour of peril. 
They were armed, too, with weapons to 
which they were well accustomed, for the 
Mormon Government, having the possi- 
bility of a rupture with the United States 
always in mind, took care to supply the 
race, which formed so large a proportion 
of its converts, with their favourite needle 
gun. Their drilling had commenced, too, 
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“ w= zay?” cried Pete sharply. 
“ New zay die, lad. English 
lads are never beat. Look at that!” 

He pointed through the trees at where 
the streamlet widened into the little creek 
where they had first landed, and Nic 
rubbed his eyes, refusing to believe in what 
he saw. 

But there it was plain enough in the dim 
grey dawn—the boat lying tied up to the 
posts—and a great sob rose to the poor 
fellow’s lips, and for a few moments he 
could not stir. 

Then a thrill of excitement ran through 
him as ha looked round and saw that the 
dogs had passed out of sight beyond 
the long low shed which had been their 
gaol. 

It came like a flash to him now what 
must have taken place—one of those 
guesses at the truth which hit the mark. 
He knew that his enemies had dashed off 
in pursuit of the men who had made for 
the boat. They must have been over- 
taken during the night, brought back, and 
were doubtless at that moment shut up in 
their old quarters. 

Nic hurriedly told Pete his impression, 
and the latter slapped his leg. 

‘sThat’s it,’ he said, “and zarve ’em 
right, sir. That’s tumbling into the hole 
you made for zumebody else, isn’t it? 
That’s why they've not blown the old shell 
yet, and didn’t put the boat back. Been 
out all night.” 

* Could we make sure by trying to see 
whether there is anyone on guard at the 
barrack door?” 

“Soon do that, sir,” said Pete, and 
going down upon hands and knees he 
crawled away among the bushes, to be 
back in a few minutes. 

“Old Zamson and Zerk both there at 
the door, sir, with guns.” 

«* Then they have caught them,” said Nio 
oxcitedly. 

** But the blacks are both sitting down, 
‘ast asleep, sir.” 

“Worn out with their night’s work, 
Pete ; but the prisoners will be well ironed 
snd safe enough.” 

Ay, sir, or they'd have had the boat by 
10w.”’ 

«* Now, then, can we crawl to it under 
sover ? We must be off at once.” 

** Couldn’t on’y crawl half way, sir, and 
shen it’s all open, and we might be shot at 
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from the moment they reached the open 
prairie, so that they had had several 
weeks to become accustomed to each 
other, and brush up their old knowledge. 

In all, he had about four hundred 
reliable rank and file, besides about 
a hundred and fifty lads and old men, 
not fit for marching, but as good as the 
best for defending the camp. This, of 
course, was exclusivé of the Danites, now, 
however, reduced to little over a hundred 
men. 
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Out of the Germans he picked three 
hundred of the best, and placed them 
under the command of the old Hauptman, 
with instructions to make all preparations 
for a night march without saddling or 
doing anything to their horses which 
might attract the alert eyes sure to be 
watching them from the caiion. The rest 
of the men, together with the Danites, 
were ordered to take a hasty meal and 
then muster in front of the camp. 

(To be continued.) 


A WHITE SLAVE’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. ManviLtie FEnn, 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—NEVER SAY DIE. 


if they saw us from the house. Better 
make a dash for it at once and chance 
it.” 

“Come on, then,” cried Nic, and they 
ran as quickly as they could down by the 
side of the creek, reached the boat in 
safety, found that the poles and oars were 
in their places, and jumped in. 

There was no stopping to untie the rope 
which ran across the gunwale. Pete’s 
knife flew out and sawed through it in a 
moment or two, and one vigorous thrust 
sent the craft with the stream ; but before 
they had cleared the creek there was a 
shout, followed by the whizz ofa bullet and 
the report of a musket. 

“ Allright; fireaway. Shouldn’t come 
back if you was a ridgment of sojers,” 
cried Pete, who was sending the boat along 
vigorously with the pole. “Lie down, 
Master Nic; they're going to shoot 
again.” 

“And leave you there?” cried Nic. 
“ No.” 

Instead of screening himself by the 
boat’s side, Nic seized two oars, got them 
over the rowlocks, and as soon as they 
were in the river he began to pull with all 
his might, watching the figure of Saunders 
limping slowly down after them and stop- 
ping from time totime for a shot, Samson 
and Xerxes handing him a fresh musket 
and reloading each time. 

“ Don’t see nothing of the Gaffer,” said 
Pete coolly ; ‘he must have been hurt too, 
or he’d have been after us. There come 
the blacks.—Hear that ?” 

Plainly enough, for the whistle was very 
shrill, and it was answered by the dogs, 
which came tearing round the end of the 
shed to follow the overseer. 

“ Row faster than they can swim,” said 
Pete, laying down the pole. 
us one oar, Master Nic,” he continued ; 
and, taking his seat, the oar was handed to 
him, and aided by the current the boat 
began to move more swiftly. 

“ Why, there's the Gaffer,” cried Pete 
suddenly, and Nic saw that the settler was 
moving down from the house by the help 
of a stick, while the dogs stood close by 
Saunders, barking loudly. 

“There must have been a desperate 
fight in the night, Pete,” cried Nic. ‘“ Look, 
there are two of the blacks with their 
heads tied up.” 

“And very glad I am, Master Nic. I 
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shouldn’s have cried much if they'd all 
eaten one another and left nothing but the 
bones.—There, put the gun away; you 
can't hit us at this distance.” 

The overseer seemed to have thought 
80 too, for he lowered the musket, and Nic 
just caught sight of him striking savagely 
with it at the dogs, which began to bay 
and make rushes at him. But he saw no 
more, for a bend in the river, with a clump 
of trees thereon, hid the plantation from 
their sight, while Pete began to whistle a 
tune. 

“We've done it this time, Master Nic, 
and we only want a veal pie, a cold 
salmon, @ couple o’ loaves, and a stone 
bottle o’ cyder, to be ‘bout as happy as 
anyone could be.” 

“But do you think we can reach the 
mouth of the river without being stopped ?”” 

“Don’tsee who's tostop us, sir,” said Peto 
edolly. ‘What we've got to do is to row 
a steady stroke till we come to a place 
where we can get zume’at to eat ; and then 
we'll row right out to sea and get 
ourselves picked up by the first ship: we 
can board.” 

Fortune favoured them to a certain 
extent, for there had been rain somewhere 
inland, and the stream ran as if it were 
in flood higher up, so that their rate of 
progress was swift. 

As the hours went on and there was no 
sign of pursuit—no enemies who had 
made a short cut to the river bank wait- 
ing to fire at them from among the trees— 
the fugitives grew more and more con- 
fident, and, when at last they reached the 
swamp, the alligators appeared to be less 
monstrous and the gloomy place lost half 
its forbidding aspect. 

At last, after endless difficulties, and 
nearly starved, the tidal part of the river 
was reached, and to the delight of both they 
found tbat they had hit exactly the right 
moment, for the tide was at its height, 
and stood as if waiting to bear them 
onward towards the sea. 

Excitement had kept off all thought of 
food, but when, after a long journey, they 
approached the town at nightfall and saw 
the twinkling lights, an intense desire 
seized upon both to land as soon as pos- 
sible and satisfy their needs. 

“You see we lost everything, Master 
Nic, in that struggle.—What you looking 
at sir?” 
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“You, Pete. I was thinking.” 

“ What about, sir?” 

“About this place. If we land we 
must go to some house for food; and 
when we two half-naked, miserable, 
starved wretches have obtained what we 
want, we shall be asked to pay.” 

“My word!” gasped Pete, ceasing to 
row. “I never thought of that. And we 
arn’t got any money.” 

“Not a coin.” 

“ And they’d want money here just the 
same as they would at home, though it is 
a foreign country.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then I tell you what, Master Nic, 
said Pete, after a long pause—“ we must 
go straight to zumebody and tell ’em how 
we've been zarved, and ask 'em to help 
us.”” 

“We should have to tell them every- 
thing, Pete.” 

“Of course, sir; downright honest.” 

“And who would believe us at a place 
like this, where we know that poor 
wretches are brought to go up to the 
plantations?” 

“Oh, hark at him!” sighed Pete. 
“And I'd been thinking our troubles 
were over and we'd got nothing to do but 
get plenty to eat and a good ship to take 
us home. You're right. sir; it would be 
as mad as March hares to go ashore. 
They'd put us in prison and keep us there 
till old Zaunders come again with his 
dogs and guns and niggers to take us 
back; and when we got to the plantation 
it would be the lash and short commons, 
and the hoe again out in the hot sun.” 

“Yes, Pete,” said Nic sadly; “that is 
what I fear.” 

“ And you're a deal longer-headed than 
me, master.—It’s going and giving our- 
selves up for the sake of a good dinner. 
Master Nic!” 

“Yes, Pete.” 
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“Just buckle your belt a bit tighter, 
two or three holes like this. That’s the 
way. Now, then, take hold of your oar 
again. Wecan hold out another day or 
two on what we can pick up, while we 
coast ‘along till we see a ship outward 
bound somewhere. Sure tobe lots. Then 
we'll row till they see us and pick us up. 
They won't take us back; that's for sar- 
tain, but to the port they’re going to; 
and of course they can’t starve us. Then 
they'll hand us over to a judge o’ some 
kind, and as soon as he hears your story 
you'll be all right, and—and——” 

“Yes, Pete?” 

“TI know I’ve been a bad ’un, Master 
Nic; but I'm going to turn over a new 
leaf, sir, and never meddle wi’ the salmon 
again. You'll pnt in a good word for a 
poor fellow, won't you ?”” 

“A good word for you—for one who 
has been ready to risk his life again and 
again to help me? Pete, we have been 
brothers in our great misfortune, and we 
must hold together, come what may.” 

“Then take a good grip of your oar, 
Master Nic, and let's forget being empty 
by taking our fill of work. Pull away, 
my lad, right out, and I dessay the tide’ll 
run us along the shore as it does at home. 
‘When the day comes again we shall zoon 
zee a ship. We can't give up now. 
Ready ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then pull.’ 

And in their desperate strait, feeling 
as they did that they would starve sooner 
than go back to slavery, those two bent 
to their oars in the darkness that closed 
them in, and rowed on with the swift 
tide. The lights on the shore grew fainter, 
the tide swifter, and the water grew rough ; 
but they rowed on, hungry, exhausted : on 
and on, ignorant of the set of the tides, 
of the trend of the coast, and without 
a drop of fresh water to satisfy their 
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thirst. A mad, mad attempt; but it wa 


for liberty, for all that man holds dear 
What wonder that when the day dawne 
both had sunk forward over their can 
and were sleeping heavily, to wake a 
last with the southern sun beating dow: 
upon their heads, and that they gazed » 
each other in a half delirious, stupetie 
way, wondering what had happened, an¢ 
where they were? 

There was a faint appearance as of: 
cloud low down on the water far away 
but no cloud overhead, nothing but the 
burning blistering sun to send a fierce 
energy through Nic’s veins which made 
him keep calling wildly upon Pete to row, 
row hard, before they were overtaken and 
dragged back to a white slave's life. 

Pete’s eyes were staring fiercely, and 
looked bloodshot, while his throat was 
hot and dry, his brain felt as if on fire; 
but at every order from Nic he bem 
down over his oar and pulled and pulled. 
till his strokes grew more and more wild, 
and at last, as he made one more de- 
sperate than ever, he did not dip the blade, 


“but fell backward from the thwart. Then 


after vainly trying to pull with ‘both oan 
himself, Nic turned to face his companion 
in misfortune, wondering in his deliriun 
why he was there. 

The sun went down like a ball of fir 
on his left, and directly after, as it seemed, 
rose like a ball of fire on his right. It 
was that, he felt, which caused all his 
suffering, and in his rage and indignation 
he turned upon it fiercely, and then bent 
down to lap up the sparkling water which 
tempted him and seemed to promise t 
allay that awful thirst. 

He reached down and dipped his hand. 
but the attitude seemed to send the blood 
like molten lead running to his brain, 
and with a weary groan he fell sidewise 
and rolled in the bottom of the boat. 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


Ww I came to my senses I was lying on 
my bed in my cell, where, it appears, I 
had been asleep for thirty hours. 

Iwas not alone. Serké was with me. He 
had given me all the necessary care; he had 
nursed me himself—not as a friend, I think, 
but as the man from whom they expected 
important explanations, but of whom they 
were ready to rid themselves instantly if the 
common interest required it. 

I was still incapable of walking a step; a 
little more, and I should have been asphyxi- 
ated in the narrow compartment of the Sword 
as it lay at the bottom of tho Ingoon. I was 
now in a state to answer the questions that 
Serk6é was burning to ask me relative to that 
strange adventure ; but I intended to be very 
reserved. 

First of all I wondered: Where were Lieu- 
tenant Davon and the crew of the Sword? 
Had those brave Englishmen perished in the 
collision? Were they safe and sound as we 
were ?—for I concluded that, like myself, Roch 
had survived the double collision of the tug 
with the Sword. 
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CHAPTER XV.—EXPECTATION. 


The first thing Serkd said was— 

“Explain to me what happened, Mr. 
Hart.” 

Instead of answering, I thought I would 
put questions. 

“ How is Roch?’ I asked. 

“In good health, Mr. Hart. What hap- 
pened?” he repeated imperatively. 

“First tell me,” I said, “ what has become 
of—the others.” 

“ What others?” replied the engineer ; and 
he was beginning to look angry. 

“The men who flung themselves upon me 
and upon M. Roch; the men who bore us 
away, and shut us up.” 

“You will know soon ‘enough what hap- 
pened to them,” replied my interlocutor ; 
“ but now I want to know how all this came 
to pass.”” 

His voice took a threatening tone as he 
repeated his question for the third time, and 
I knew he suspected me. Yet, for him to be 
in a condition to accuse me of having inter- 
course with the outside, the keg must have 
fallen into Ker Karraje’s hands. But that 


had not happened, for it had been recei 
by the Bermuda authorities, and was in th 
hands. Such an accusation could not, th: 
fore, be founded on anything serious. 

I contented myself then with relating ht 
about eight o’clock, the night before, I 
walking on the banks, after having seen 
inventor make for his laboratory, when 
men seized me from behind. I felt my: 
lowered into a kind of hole with ancl 
person, whom I recognised as my ex-pati 
I felt I was on some floating object, and k: 
that it must be the tug which had retu 
Then it seemed to me that the vessel s 
under the waters; a collision hurled me 
the bottom of this hole, the air soon 
exhausted, and finally I lost consciouso 
I knew no more.” 

Serké listened to me with profound 
tion; his eyes were hard, his forehead 
wrinkled, and yet he had no reason to 
that I did not speak the truth. 

“You maintain that three men fell 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes. Who were they?” 


“What do you think about it all?” 

“What do I think, M. Serks? Why, that 
ome of your pirates had been ordered to 
ling me into the lagoon by command of 
Jount d’ Artigas, and that they were going to 
o the same with your other prisoner, because 
's you were in possession of all his secrets— 
s you have told me—you no longer wanted 
o be encumbered by either him or me.” 

“Really, Mr. Hart! has that thought 
ctually entered your brain?” exclaimed 
‘erk6, but nevertheless he did not assume 
is usual tone of raillery. 

“Yes. It did not remain there long, I must 
ay, for I found that they had lowered me 
ato one of the compartments of the tug.” 

“That was not the tug; it was a boat of 
1e same sort that had entered by the tunnel.” 

“A submarine boat?” I cried. 

“Yes! Manned by men with orders to 
arry off you and M. Roch.” 

“To carry us off!’ I exclaimed, still 
signing surprise. 

“And,” added my tormentor, “I ask you 
hat you think of the business?” 

“What can I think of it?” And then I 
aggested whether this submarine boat came 
pon the mouth of the tunnel by chance, that 
lter getting through, it rose to the surface of 
je lagoon, and that its crew, astonished to 
aod themselves in a cave containing inhabi- 
ints, seized the first they met—M. Roch— 
1e—others perhaps. 

The engineer had again become very 
‘rious. Did he feel the inanity of the theory 
was trying to propound? Was he thinking 
iat I knew more than I wished to tell? Be 
iat as it may, he appeared to accept my 
aswer, and he added— 

“ Probably, Mr. Hart, things did happen in 
iat way. and as the strange boat tried to 
iss into the tunnel at the moment that the 
g@ was leaving it, there was a collision—a 
iision in which it came to grief. But we 
‘e not people to let our fellow-creatures 
ish. Besides, your disappearance and 
‘at of M. Roch was almost immediately re- 
orted. Two such precious lives had to be 
ved at any cost. Everyone set to work. 
‘e have some clever divers among our men. 
hey went down into the depths of the 
goon ; they passed ropes under the hull 

the Sword—.-” 

“The Sword ?” I queried. 
«That is the name we read on the bow of 
e boat when it was brought to the surface. 
e were very much pleased to find you again 
unconscious, it is true, but still breathing 
and our relief was great when we brought 
u back tolife. Unfortunately, with regard 
the officer who commanded the Sword and 
crew, our efforts were futile. The impact 
d burst the compartment where they stood, 
d they paid for their ill-luck with their 
es, owing to the mere accident, as you 
y, of their having invaded our mysterious 
Treat.” 
The news of the death of the lieutenant 
ad his men wrung my heart. But in order 
act my part, as if they were men I did not 
ow—that I was supposed not to know—I 
to control myself. It was essential that 
‘hould give rise to no suspicion of conni- 
1ce between the officer and me. I wonder 
ether Serké does really attribute that visit 

‘mere accident”: he may have his 
sons foradmitting, provisionally at least, 

explanation I invented. 
\nd thus that unexpected opportunity of 
ning my liberty is lost. And what will be 

result? In any case, everything will be 
»wm about Ker Karraje, the pirate, for my 
laration is in the hands of the English 
horities. When tke Sword does not 
urn to the Bermudas, no doubt new 
1sures will be taken against Backeup, 
sre, but for the unfortunate coincidence— 

entry of the tug at the moment of the 
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Sword's departure—I should be a prisoner no 
longer. 

Ihave resumed my ordinary existence, and, 
having inspired no suspicion, I am allowed 
perfect freedom in the cavern. 

This last adventure has had no effect what- 
ever upon my compatriot. Careful treatment 
saved him, as it saved me. In the full 
plenitude of his intellectual faculties he has 
taken up his work again, and he passes whole 
days in his laboratory. 

The Ebba returned from her last voyage 
laden with bales, cases, and quantities of 
various provisions, so I conclude that several 
piracies had been committed. 

The work of setting up the carriages has 
advanced rapidly. The number of missiles 
is now fifty. If Ker Karraje finds it necessary 
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wealth, the Roch Fulgurator must be em- 
ployed in the defence.” 

In my opinion, this reasoning may even be 
carried farther, and the scoundrels will say 
to themselves : 

“Is there any connection between this dis- 
covery, however it has been made, and the 
double abduction from Healthful House ? 
Do they know that Roch and his keeper are 
confined in Backcup? Is it known that the 
seizure was effected by Ker Karraje? Have 
the Americans, English, French, Germans, 
Russians, any idea that every attack on the 
island is doomed to failure?” 

However, supposing all that is known, no 
matter how great the danger, even Ker Karraje 
must realise that they will not hesitate. 
Interests of the first order, duty to public 
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to defend Backcup, three or four will be suffi- 
cient to secure the island against approach, 
provided that they cover the zone on which 
no ship can enter without being destroyed. 

I think the pirates will put Backcup in a 
state of defence when they bave thought out 
the situation in this way: 

“Tf the appearance of the Sword in the 
lagoon was only the result of chance, our 
situation is unchanged, and no Power, not 
even England, will think of looking for the 
missing boat underneath this island. If, on 
the other hand, they have learnt, through 
some unaccountable discovery, that Backcup 
has become Ker Karraje’s hiding-place, and 
if the sending of ths Sword was a first at- 
tempt against the island, a second, under 
different conditions, must be expected—either 
a bombardment or an attempt toland. Then, 
before we leave Backcup and carry away our 


safety and humanity, require the destruction 
of his lair. After having scoured the waters 
of the West Pacific in former years, the pirate 
and his accomplices are now infesting the 
Western Atlantic. They must be exterminated 
at no matter what cost! 

In any case, while there is any doubt that 
Backcup is looked upon as a pirates’ den, a 
look-out must be kept by those in occupation. 
So, beginning from to-day, this is organised 
under the strictest conditions. By means of 
the corridor, and without passing through the 
tunnel, the pirates are incessantly watching 
outside. Hidden behind the rocks on the 
shore, they observe the different points of ‘the 
horizon night and day, relieving each other 
in squads of twelve men, morning and 
evening. The faintest sign of a ship, or an 
approach of any kind, would be instantly 
signalled. : 
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Nothing new happened during several 
following days, which succeeded each other 
in hopeless monotony. In reality, everyone 
feels that Backcup no longer enjoys its former 
security. There exists a vague and dis- 
heartening uneasiness. Every moment the 
pirates dread the cry, “ Danger!” from the 
watchers on the shore. Things are not the 
same as before the arrival of the Sword. 
Brave Davon and his plucky crew! May 
England, may the whole civilised world, never 
forget that they sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of humanity ! 

It is evident now, and in spite of their 
powerful means of defence, that Ker Karraje, 
Serké, and Spade are enduring anxiety they 
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Lieutenant Davon and the Sword’s crew at 
the bottom ere now. 

These islands are being daily visited by 
fearful hurricanes, and the wind howls 
through the crater. Whirlwinds rush 
through the forest of pillars, prodacing 
marvellous sounds, as if the cavern were 
some gigantic musical instrument; and this 
noise is so great sometimes that it would 
drown the guns of a whole squadron. A 
number of marine birds come into the interior 
to avoid the storm, and during the rare lulls 
we are deafened by their shrill screaming. 

It is presumable that in such bad weather 
the schooner could not live at sea. But there 
is uo question of this, for Backeup has more 
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strive in vain to hide. They hold frequent 
consultations together. Perhaps they are 
discussing the advisability of abandoning 
Backeup and of carrying off their spoil; for 
if the haunt is known, it can easily be reduced 
by famine. 

I do not know what to think on this point, 
but the one thing certain is, that I have never 
been suspected of having launched that keg 
so providentially picked up on the Bermudas. 
Never—I amconvinced. Serké has not given 
the slightest hint on this subject. No, 1am 
not suspected. If it had been otherwise, I 
am sufHeiently acquainted with Ker Karraje’s 
character to know that I should have joined 


than enough provisions for the whole season. 
I imagine, too, that for the future Count 
d’Artigas will be less anxious to cruise along 
the American coast, where he might no longer 
receive the attentions due toa rich yachtsman, 
but the welcome merited by the hated 
pirate! 

However, if the appearance of the Sword 
was really the forerunner of a combined attack 
upon the island, one question presents itself 
—a question of the gravest importanee to the 
future of Baokcup. 

So one day—very cautiously, not wishing 
to excite any suspicion—I tried to sound 
Serko on this subject. 


We were in the vicinity of the laboratory 
The conversation had lasted some minute 
when my colleague began to speak of th 
extraordinary advent of a submarine boat o 
English nationality in the lagoon. This tim 
he appeared inclined to think an attemp 
against Ker Karraje's band had been in 
tended. 

“ But if your retreat were known, a fresl 
effort would have already been made, if no 
to enter the cave, at least to destro: 
the place.” 

“To destroy it!” cried the engineer—“ 
destroy it! That would be, to say the least 
very dangerous, with the means of defenc 
now at our disposal.” 

“Then, a fleet sent by the maritime Power: 
interested in the destruction of the islan 
would not hesitate to draw near—to bombarc 
it. Now, since that has not been done, it 
looks as though it is not going to be done 
that they know nothing about Ker Karraje. 
You ought to be convinced’ of this; it is the 
pleasantest theory for you.” 

“That may be,” replied Serké, “ but what 
is, is. Whether it be known or not, if th: 
warships come within four or five miles o! 
the island, they will be sunk before they can 
open fire!” 

“ That may be,” I said in turn; “ and after 
that ?’s 

“After? . . . The probability is that otben 
will not try.” 

“That may be, again! But these ships 
may form a line of investment outside the 
danger-zone; and on the other hand, the 
Ebba could no longer enter the ports ste 
formerly frequented with Count d'Artica:' 
How, then, will you secure the provisioning 
of the island?” 

The engineer remained silent. 

The question must have already suggested 
itself, so it was clear that he could not answer 
it. Iam sure the pirates intend to abando: 
Backcup. 

However, not wishing to appear that he 
had been driven into a corner by my remark. 
Serko spoke. 

“We have the tug,” he said, “and what 
the Ebba can no longer do, it will do.” 

“The tug!” I exclaimed. “If Ker Karraje's 
secrets are known, the existence of Connt 
d’Artigas’ destroyer must be known.” 

- He glanced at me suspiciously. 

“Mr. Simon Hart,” he said, “ you appear 
to me to push your deductions rather far.” 

“T, M. Berk?” 

“Yes. And it seems to me that you speak 
of all this like a man who knows more than 
he ought to know.” 

That speech cut me short. It is evident 
that my arguments are liable to give rise @ 
the idea that I may have a share in the |: 
events. Serké’s eyes were fixed angrily 
me; they pierced my cranium, they searchel 
my brain. . 

Still, I did not lose my presence of mind 
and I answered in a quiet tone— | 

“«M. Serké, by profession and by inclinati 
1 am in the habit of reasoning about 
thing. That is why I have given you 
result of my inferences, which you msy 
may not take into consideration as its 
you.” 

Thereupon we separated. But, for 
of caution, I have perhaps raised suspici 
which it will not be easy to overcome. 

On reviewing over this interview. I fo 
I had acquired one piece of information: di 
danger-zone is fixed between four and fi¥ 
miles. Perhaps at the second equinocti 
tide—a second floating message might be 
But there will be months to wait until 
orifice is revealed at low water; and 
there is the chance that the second 
might not reach its destination like 
first. 

The bad weather continues, and the 


is more boisterous than ever—this is usual 
during the winter atthe Bermudas. Is it the 
state of the sea which prevents a second ex- 
pedition against Backcup? Yet Lieutenant 
Davon had declared that if his undertaking 
failed, if the Sword did not return to St. 
George, they would make another and a 
different attempt to get rid of this pirate-den. 
The werk of justice must be performed sooner 
orlater, and Backcup must be blown up—even 
though I should not survive that act of 
destruction. 

Could I but breathe, if only for a moment, 
the ozone on the shore! Why cannot I cast 
just one glance at the distant horizon of the 
Bormudas? My whole svul is concentrated 
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oh my desire to get through the corridor, 
reach the shore, and hide among the rocks. 
Perhaps I should be the first to perceive the 
smoke of a squadron bearing down upon 
the island. 

Unfortunately I cannot realise this desire, 
for # sentry is posted day and night at both 
ends of the corridor. No one can enter it 
without Serké’s authorisation. To attempt 
it would be to place my liberty in jeopardy— 
and even worse. 

In fact, since our last conversation it seems 
to me that Serké’s manner haschanged. His 
glance, mocking until then, has become sus- 
picious, inquisitive, and as cold as Ker 
Karraje's ! 
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November 17th.—This afternoon there was 
@ great commotion in the Bee-hive. Every- 
one rushed out of his cell, and shouts were 
heard on all sides. 

I jumped up and hurried out. 

The pirates were running in the Wirestion 
of the corridor. At the entrance stood Ker 
Karraje, Serké, Spade, Gibson, Effrondat, and 
Count d’Artigas’ Malay. 

I soon learned the cause of the excitement. 
The watchers had just come in and raised the 
alarm. 

Several ships—men-of-war—were to be 
seen towards the north-west, coming at full 
steam towards Backcup. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ After dinner he gave an account of the neighbourhood.” 


CHAPTER II.—OLD ENGLAND ONCE MORE. 


Nees long voyage came to an end. The 

Snapshot made a quick run up Channel, 
and reached Portsmouth without any unto- 
ward occurrence. A few days elapsed before 
the details of paying-off were completed, and 
Lieutenant Harpenden found himself a free 
man. 

He lost no time in making his journey to 
Revelstone, and arrived there one afternoon 
wowards the middle of April. His parents, 
Lord and Lady Clairbrooke, were at the sta- 
ion to greet their sailor-son, and Admiral 
\Mawgan was on the platform to fire a salute ; 
so the officer received an affectionate and 
rearty welcomeas he alighted from the train. 

«+ How well you look, Charlie!” said his 
nother after the first gush of salutation was 
wver—‘‘ so strong and sunburnt! It is de- 
ightful to have you safe on land once more, 
nd we are longing to introduce you to our 
1ew home.” 

A lively interchange of happy remarks fol- 
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lowed, as the 


horses 
trotted out the 
mile of road 
which lay be- 
{ween the sta- 


soon 


tion and En- 
combe Towers, 
Lord Clair- 
brooke’s estate 
—a pleasant 
drive past 
dainty villas of 
varied archi- 
tecture, with green lawns and bright flower- 
beds shaded for the most part by pine-trees. 

The sailor was delighted with the sur- 
roundings of his new home. They deposited 
the Admiral at his door, a promise being 
exacted that Charlie would look him up next 
morning to report on his late cruise. Andso 
the carriage rolled in at the gateway and up 
the long drive to the Towers. 

“What a ripping place!” said the sailor, 
as he looked right and left. 

“It will take time to get it straight,” said 
his father. ‘It was in a very neglected con- 
dition when we came, but we are gradually 
restoring order out of confusion.” 

.The introduction to the new home was 
carried out with much pleasure to all con- 
cerned. Being the only surviving child, 
Charlie Harpenden held undisputed sway in 
the hearts of his parents, and their chief con- 
cern now was to make his leave as happy as 
pessible, 


After dinner that. evening Lord Clair- 
brooke gave his son a general account of the 
neighbourhood and its social resources. In 
the course of conversation, ‘he said : 

“ The Regatta is on next week, and I have 
entered my yacht for the Town Cup. I hope 
you will represent me, Charlie, in the race. 
I’m not much of a sea-dog, nowadays. I 
had a sharp attack of gout some months 
back, since which I find the sea too mueh 

iv ve invited some friends 
to share in the festivities connected with the 
event, soI hope you will find it lively, my 
boy.” 

“Thank you, father; I shall be delighted 
to do any amount of yachting. Don’t you 
bother about me. A sailor can always find 
plenty of interest and amusement on shore. 
When one has been cooped up on board ship 
for a while, the freedom of room to stretch 
one’s legs is enjoyment enough of itself.” 

Next day, after breakfast, Charlie walked 
down to the Admiral’s, and the two sailors 
enjoyed a long palaver. The elder got out 
his maps, and revived old familiar memories 
as he traversed the western coast of North 
and South America in following Lieutenant 
Harpenden’s account of his late commission. 

“T cannot forgive myself for not letting 
you know about that island sooner,” said the 
old salt. “There's the spot ’—laying his 
finger on a group of dots among the islands 
of the South Pacific. ‘There, under my 
finger, lies treasure waiting for us, Charlie.” 

“TI confess it was a sore disappointment,” 
replied the lieutenant. ‘“ We could easily 
have run over to the Marquesas if only 1 had 
known it sooner. But we must hope for 
quother opportunity, Admiral. Meantime, I 
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have another crib on, about which I should 
like to consult you in strict confidence. I 
have only spoken about it to my parents.” 
After explaining the scheme suggested by 
his ship-mate George Carlyon, the lieutenant 
went on to say: 
“Have you any interest in the steamers 


a 


Admiral Mawgan. 


that I see advertised for pleasure trips about 
these parts? What I should like would be 
an occasional job on board one of them, so 
as to give some deserving Johnnie a day’s 
holiday on shore. I don’t want to be tied 
down by any definite contract, but just to 
offer myself to a skipper any day that I felt 
80 inclined.” 

“Well, I might help you there at any 
rate,” replied the Admiral ; “I am chairman 
of the steamboat company. The smartest 
of our boats is the Princess Alice, and if you 
are really in earnest I could speak to Captain 
Bowman. I might put it this way—that 
I know 8 thoroughly experienced seaman, 
whom I can confidently recommend, who 
would be glad of an occasional job.” 

“That’s just it, Admiral—I should be 
much obliged if you would. It would be 
interesting to make a practical acquaintance 
with the ins and outs of a sailor-life on board 
@ pleasure-steamer. No doubt it would 
combine amusement with instruction.” 

“All right—I will see Bowman about it. 
I suppose you would wait till after next 
week, when there will be gay doings at which 
you would probably be glad to assist.” 
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“Oh, yes, I must wait till after the regatta. 
I am going to boss my father’s schooner in 
the race for the Town Cup.” 

“That’s right—it ought to be a good race 
—there are three other schooners entered 
for it.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, Admiral, for 
helping me so promptly. Now I must be 
off, as I am charged by my mother to take a 
note to Lady Linwood at Monkslea. Perhaps 
you can direct me the best way.” 


silver sand to Studdleham—you can just see 
the white coastguard station yonder below 
the woods. Then go over the shoulder of the 
Down—anyone will show you the path—and 
you will see Monkslea lying at your feet. 
It’s an eight or nine mile tramp—but that 
is nothing for a fellow in your condition. 
It is a glorious morning to enjoy it, and I 
wish I could join you, but I’m in poor 
training for athletic sports.” _~ 

Lieutenant Harpenden took his leave and 


“There, under my finger, lies treasure waiting for us.” 


“Monkslea lies on the other side of Bal- 
combe Down,” said the Admiral, rising from 
the table and walking to the window. ‘There 
you sre—that long promontory is Balcombe 
Down. Your best way will be to go along 
the sands to the ferry at Pularber. You 
cross that and follow the long stretch of 


set forth on his walk. While he pursues his 
way along the Revelstone sands, we may 
speed with a finsh of imagination over the 
intervening distance, and approach the bold 
promontory of Balcombe Down from the 
other side. 

(To be continued.) 
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A HOTTENTOT DETECTIVE, AND HOW HE LED US. 


paddock, or camp, as it is called in the 

Cape, faced the railway, and wasenclosed 

on three sides by stout iron hurdles and on 

the fourth by a tall quince-hedge. There 

was only one gate, and that opened on the 

road. The paddock was under lucerne, the 

soil being of a light sandy loam. The goats 

had evidently slept in the near corner facing 
the railway, but though we searched every _ 


By Newman Hore. 


PART II. 


inch of the ground along the railings we 
found nothing that gave any indications of 
e struggle as of animals that had been 
caught. Coming from the railway, however, 
there was a man’s booted spoor running in 
a slanting direction, about halfway between 
the metalled roadway and the railings, but 
there was no spoor going away from the field. 
The toe-portion, though by no means dis- 


tinct, owing to the gravelly nature of the 
soil, was well-indented, but the heel-piece 
was almost imperceptible. It seemed to me 
that the person who made that spoor—I usd 
the word made deliberately, for assuredly the 
function of making, or creating, cannot be 
more plainly manifested than in the embodi- 
ment upon soil of a footprint that never ex- 
isted before—wore boot-protectors, but the 

[impression 
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impression made by the toe-protector was 
very blurred. 

Now James always wore protectors, whilst 
I, who whenever I got a few hours’ leisure 
preferred spending it in the mountains, tried 
them once only, and after breaking the stock 
of a brand-new rifle, bruising my knees 
cruelly, and spraining my ankle, eschewed 
them ever after. The kind of boot-protector 

* mostly used throughout Cape Colony is that 
known as Blakey’s. Most of my boy 
readers are doubtless familiar with them, 
and are well arare that while the smaller are 
diamond-shape, the larger are like a half- 
crescent. When the spoor is fresh, the pro- 
tector leaves a mark that cannot be mistaken, 
but a spoor a day old, exposed to the influ- 
ence of wind and de-y, will not retain per- 
fectly the delicate rib ‘ed, or corrugated, im- 
print of one of thc se p .tent leather savers. 

As soon as I found this spoor, I called out 
to James to come and examine it; and when 
he placed his foot alongside, the toe-pieces 
corresponded almost exactly, except that in 
his case the impression of the crescent-shaped 
protector covering the arch of the toe was 
almost perfect, while in the other it looked 
as if only the middle of the protector had 
taken. 

“Mysteries never cease,” said James. 
“ Here’s my double. I’m not given to that 
kind of lunacy which obtains the name of 
somnambulism, or I should swear that I 
had been here before.” 

“When you came down here this morn- 
ing,” asked I, “did you walk along the rails 
in this direction ?” 

“Yes, I did, but I was so absorbed in 
puzzling how the rams got out that I cannot 
remember climbing over the hurdles. And 
yet this spoor, which is evidently mine, gives 
the lie to my truant revollections.” 

“It is not yours,” said I, with a jaw- 
clinching emphasis of certainty, which I con- 
fess I did not actually feel. But I thought it 
better to contradict him for the purpose of 
drawing him out. 

“Even if your supposition be correct, I 
don’t see how it would help us much. 
What's the good of a spoor coming this way ? 
What we want to find is spoor. going from 
the farm in any direction you please.” 

“ Well,”’ said I, “it does look blanker than 
blank. But let us go on to the farm, and if 
we find no other clue coming back, let us put 
Elias on to it.” 

On reaching the opposite farm, we found 
a cart standing in front of the door. It 
belonged to a farmer named de Villiers, who 
lived some three miles above us, and whose 
family had lost the week’s washing to which 
Ihave alluded. The driver of the cart told 
us that his master had just come from Oak- 
ville, and had picked up a gentleman named 
Macgregor, who had arrived at the station by 
the train running from Cape Town, and who 
wanted to get out to Bloemendal. I knew Mr. 
Macgregor well. He was a young attorney 
residing in Cape Town, and was a yearly 
visitor at Bloemendal. 

In the dining-room we found Mrs. Graham 
with her two visitors drinking coffee, and 
all cagerly discussing the mysterious thieves. 

“Tm glad I've just come down at such an 
exciting time,” said Macgregor, shaking hands 
with us cordially ; “and as you’ll see, if you’ll 
read this telegram, which I have just been 
showing to Mrs. Graham, the old man gives 
you both carte blanche to leave the stills idle 
for a day or two and to scour the moun- 
tains.” 

I read the telegram from Mr. Graham 
aloud. It was as follows: 

“Spare no expense, find perpetrators 
dastardly theft: if necessary leave distilling 
for day or two, get up commando and explore 
neighbouring mountains.” 

“A rather big order,” said James sarcag- 
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tically. “It would take us at least a week’s 
hard climbing just to reach the tops of the 
nearest surrounding mountains without ex- 
ploring any of their many-wrinkled—excuse 
the Homeric expression—klooves, and these 
rascals may all the while be in Oakville.” 

James, it may parenthetically be observed, 
was by no means fond of mountaineering. 

“ Well, if I may be allowed to offer a sug- 
gestion,” said Macgregor, “I propose that we 
each climb different tops, and sit like sentry- 
baboons on our respective heights of vantage 
watching the underlying klooves from morn 
till dewy eve. The rascals are bound to 
light a fire, and they know pretty well that 
you at Bloemendal have your hands full 
during the day, and they feel perfectly secure 
in their mountain fastnesses. There are four 
of us here, including Mr. De Villiers, who has 
also expressed a wish to go. You don't 
know, by the way, that they paid him a visit 
last night, and stole a whole frame of dried 
fruit?” 

“In addition to our two goats!” said I. 
“This proves pretty conclusively that there 
must be more than one delinquent.” 

“Indeed it is true,” said Mr. de Villiers, 
who only knew enough English to translate 
literally from Cape-Dutch as he went along 
without any regard to the difference of idiom. 
“These schelms (rogues) come down like 
vultures from somewhere in the sky, one 
does not know where, and steal from me and 
from you, and if we do not make a» vlan for 
to catch them, they shall never leave these 
mountains. I think Mr. Macgregor’s pro- 
posal very good, but verily I like not to sit 
there on top of one of those mountains, crouch- 
ing like a baboon, and sweating under the 
roasting sun like a greasy mutton-chop over 
the hot coals. It makes my blocd cook over 
to think of it.” 

We could not help laughing at the serious- 
ness with which de Villiers received the 
young Cape Town attorney's wild suggestion. 
Mrs. Graham smilingly proposed that we 
should take sunshades, “ But they must not 
be white. I am afraid, Mr. Macgregor, your 
friends here will not at all enjoy this lofty 
sort of isolated picnicking, and these thieves 
who do all their work at night will just come 
out of their hiding-place when you have 
begun to descend. What do you suggest, Mr. 
Hope?” she asked, turning to me. 

“ Before making any move,” I replied, ‘I 
should like to hear from Mr. de Villiers 
whether he found any strange spoor leading 
to or from his fruit-frame.” 

“There was spoor,” said he—‘ so one of 
my children told me; but he said it was 
coming and not going away, and I had to be 
in Oakville too early to go down and have a 
look myself. But shall it not be better for 
you three to come there to-morrow, and wo 
shall try and follow it back to where it comes 
from?” 

1 give our conversation somewhat fully, 
even at the risk of being charged with pro- 
lixity, as I wish my readers to realise the 
utter perplexity and groping blindness of 
mind which possessed us all. Up to the 
present we had not a shadow of a clue, and 
to follow back the spoor of a person coming 
from a metalled roadway, where it was quite 
easy for two persons holding hands together 
to walk for miles on the unimpressionable 
lines, seemed to me to be as vain a pursuit 
as to follow the train back to Cape Town. 

“T shall certainly make a point of coming 
to see you to-morrow,” said I, as Mr. de 
Villiers rose to say goodbye ; “ meanwhile I 
intend putting on one of our boys—you 
know Elise—to the spoor James and I found 
to-day. He may be able to help us.” 

“Oh!” said Macgregor with a deprecating 
shrug. “I don’t believe in making an appeal 
to a Hottentot. To use Gladstone's well- 
known phrase, ‘the resources of civilisation 


are not yet exhausted,’ and I don’t see why 
our European enlightenment should bow be- 
fore the raw, unschooled intelligence of an 
African Hottentot.” 

“Ah, Mr. Macgregor,” said de Villiers 
paternally, “that is just where you young 
Europeans make one little mistake. Tis 
Hottentot, who is ignorant in our kind of 
learning, has long ago passed his matricu- 
lation examination in the reading of spoor. 
You can read Greek well, but he is a professor 
of spoor. Do you believe that his eyes are 
the same as mine and yours? Verily not. 
They are like the eyes of a baboon or a 
meerkat (a South African ichneumon), and 
he sees clearly and with lightning-like keen- 
ness of eye the tiny undulations of trodden 
ground that to you and me are invisible. It 
is a nation, the Hottentot, that possesses the 
natural cunning of the jackal and the sharp 
eyes of the vulture, and your friend is lucky 
in having a boy like Elias for his school- 
master. Well, good-day, Mrs. Graham, and 
you young gentlemen, and to-morrow we 
shall make baboons of ourselves in the 
mountains.” 

As soon as de Villiers had left us, Macgregor 
expressed a wish to go over to the other 
farm with us; and as there was no time to be 
lost, and things would have to be put in 
order for the next day’s hunt, we took leave 
of Mrs. Graham at once. 

We took a short cut going over which led 
us a good distance below the paddock. 

After giv:ng the boys their usual afternoon 
allowance cf refreshment, I called Elias aside 
and told him the whole case without offering 
any suggestions of my own. 

He listened attentively to all I said, and 
when I had finished he asked “ Baas is going 
up to-morrow to the next farm. Bass must 
take me with him; I must now see Baas 
James's shoes and then we can go up to the 
Angoras’ camp.” 

I called James and he turned up his shoes 
for ingpection, Elias mentally photographing 
the soles in less time than it takes me to 
write this sentence. 

Then we four—that is, Macgregor, James, 
Elias, and myselfi—walked again up to the 
paddock. When Elias saw the spoor which 
had puzzled us, he knelt down and examined 
it carefully for at least a minute. % 

Before he cculd pronounce an opinion, 
however, Macgregor, who had also turned up 
James's shoes, threw down the gauntlet of un- 
assailable infallibility by saying ‘‘ It’s James’s 
spoor or the Evil One’s!” 

Elias looked up quietly, as though waking 
from a dream, replying, not in a tone of 
aggressive contradictoriness, but as one 
having authority, “It is not Baas James’s 
spoor, but another’s.” 

Macgregor bit his lip, but said nothing 
until the Hottentot began to pick up a few 
stones, none of them bigger than his thumb- 
nail, when he remarked sneeringly, ‘‘ Our 
African Vidocq is going now to treat you to 
a little exhibition of witchcraft. By placing 
these stones in different positions he will 
locate you the present abode of the stock- 
thieves—somewhere between this and Cape 
Agulhas.”” 

Elias then arranged these stones in a little 
oblong figure which could be easily covered 
by the toe-piece of a man’s boot, and buried 
them until they lay level with the surface of 
the gravelly soil. Then he asked James to 
tread on them. Pointing to two which 
had been pressed down by the centre of the 
arch of the protector, he said, “‘ Baas James 
must now take off his right shoe, and I will 
show that the two spoors are not the 
same.” 

Taking the loose shoe in his right hand, 
he placed its toe-piece so as to cover exactly 
that of the spoor, pressing upon the toe with 
all the strength of his sinewy right arm. 


Then withdrawing the shoe:he pointed to 
two tiny stones which had been pressed flat. 
“These two,” said he, ‘‘ were sticking up a 
little above the ground when we came here, 
and as you see, masters, have only just now 
been pressed flat. But I shall show more 
clearly.” 

And with his knife he forced out the pro- 
tector. This he turned so that it resem- 
bled an inverted horseshoe, and hammered 
it in again. Then he slightly raised the two 
tiny pebbles that had been pressed flat, and 
covered the strange spoor once more with 
James’sshoe. On removing it, he looked up 
with proud smile, saying, “ This is a plain 
proof. These two stones stick up now just 
as they did when I came here, and the spoor 
of the protector is exactly the same, only that 
he is more plain.” 

The “he,” I may explain, referred to the 
spoor. The Cape-Dutch rarely or never 
employ the neuter gender. 

“ But I don’t see how this is going to help 
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us,” said Macgregor, whose scepticism, though 
shaken to its foundations, was not going to 
topple over at this stage. ‘This is a spoor 
of & man coming here. Find one going 
away, and then we'll have something to 
follow up.” 

Elias placed his hand on the ground with 
the fingers turned inwards, and widening the 
index and second fingers he said, ‘* Where 
the big river comes into the sea, it gives 
out spmetimes two or three mouths, and if 
you follow one of these mouths back you 
will find the single broad stream, as my 
fingers run into my hand.” 

Macgregor seemed to think it useless argu- 
ing with his opponent any longer, and as it 
was drawing towards dusk we started for 
home. 

That evening I told the boys that they 
might take a holiday next day, es we were 
going up the mountain. 

As James was thoroughly tired out, he 
went to bed immediately after supper. Mac- 
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gregor and I, who had agreed to let the topic 
of the mysterious thieves rest until the mor- 
row, played chess until past midnight. 

We were all three out of bed before day- 
break, and after drinking coffee I told James 
to inspan the cart, and went round to Elias’s 
room to call him. He was also awake and 
was busy boiling water for coffee. 

Half-an-hour’s sharp trot in the opal- 
escent dawn brought us to de Villiers’ 
farm. : 

Oom Piet, as we affectionately called him, 
came out to help us outspan. “I am glad 
to see you fulfil your appointment so early,” 
said he. “ Let us first have a little coffee and 
then a small soopie to keep the damp air of 
the morning out of our stomachs, and then 
we shall have a look at the spoor, though I 
believe the wind has almost blown it dead. 
Ah, Elias, to-day you must show the Cape 
Town gentleman how you can smell out 
spoor like an English jackal-hound.” 

(To be continued). 
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O= life is | game of cricket, lads— 
An earnest, noble game; 

So out with the bat and the gloves and pads— 
To shirk ‘is folly and shame. 

Come forth to the field where the struggle lies, 
And take each man his place; [wise, 

Whether batting or bowling or fielding, be 
And do it with equal grace. 


LIFE’S CRICKET-FIELD. 


It may be yours to take command, 
Or yours to just obey; 

Faithful obedience is as grand 
As skilful, prudent sway. 

Your turn will come at the wicket, lads, 
If you be ready and true; 

And then if you show good cricket, lads, 
’Twill be all the better for you. 


Make runs as freely as you can, 
But if your score be nought, 
Remember many another man 
Has failed who bravely fought; 
And ou. Captain keeps a Roll of Fame 
That heeds nor skill nor luck, 
In which is many a golden name 
That was credited here with a “duck. 


A. Leste. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 


wm you have settled the position and the 

amount of the figure, there comes the 
question of exposure. As it is much better for 
the sitter not to know when this takes place, 
I prefer to use a shutter rather than to uncap 
and cap the lens. An inside shutter (that is, 
one that goes inside the camera and acts 
from behind the lens) is, perhaps, the best of 
all. Comparatively few sitters, however, 
understand the mechanism of the ordinary 
roller-blind shutter, and I usually employ 
one of the “ Thornton-Pickard” shutters 
myself. Here, again, comes your chance of 
securing the right expression. It is said that 
® late President of the Royal Academy used 
to invite his sitter to dine with him before 
the fateful moment arrived for transferring 
his features to canvas, in order that he might 
secure the most characteristic expression. 
This was, no doubt, a capital idea ; but fancy 
dining with the eyes of the painter fixed upon 
one while he was studying the best expression 
that crossed one’sface! I should think with 
@ nervous subject the best expression would 
never arrive during that period ! 

The photograph having been taken, the 
likeness, for weal or woe, is made. Hence- 
forth we can only study how to show off the 
picture to the best advantage. The usual 
methods are either by masks and discs—oval, 
dome, orcushion—orby simple printing with- 
out alteration, or by vignetting. The second 
method I have mentioned needs no remarks. 
The first is a very pretty way of setting off the 
photograph. The mask can be used alone, 
thus making a white border, or when the 
oval is printed a corresponding disc is placed 
over the print and the border is exposed 
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again to light till it becomes dark. Care 
has to be taken that the edges of the oval 
and the dise exactly correspond, else there 
will be a white line round a part of the pic- 
tare. The arrangement is best carried out 
by placing a piece of perfectly clean glass, the 
size of the negative, in the printing frame, 
and then placing both print and disc on the 
top of this, the back of the printing frame 


Fic. 6.—Suare of Metal ViGNETTER. , 


The pointed centre-pieces represent the strips of metal 
turned back to form an oval opening. 


keeping them in position. The printing is 
thus carried on through the glass. 
Vignetting requires a rather more extended 
notice. There are vignetters sold in the 
dealers’ shops of every conceivable sort and 
description. Each is without any doubt the 
only perfect vignetter; each is cheaper and 
less likely to get out of order that any other ! 
One of the very best arrangements is a thing 
you can easily make for yourself. Take a 
piece of thin zinc or tin, the size of the 
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negative to be vignetted, and in the middle 
draw with a graver a figure like that in fig. 6. 
From the inner edge to the line round, cut 
lines very close together, and then pull the 
fine ends a little forward, so as to produce 
a shaded effect on the negative at the edges 
of the opening. This has now to be fixed in 
front of the negative, and it should not be 
too close, or the use of the bent-out edges 
will be lost. The best way is to give up a 
printing frame especially to this purpose, 
and take two pieces of thin wood or card- 
board, which can be fixed to the front of it. 
Now a difficulty arises in the fact that the 
head to be vignetted is not always exactly in 
the centre of the plate. It should be your 
endeavour to get it nearly so when you take 
the photo, but at the same time it is just 
as well to be able to adjust the vignetter if 
it is not so. To do this, take two pieces of 
the thin wood or cardboard, and cut two 
slits in each as shown in figs. 7 and 8. 
Now these are placed in front of the 
printing frame, and two screws with milled 
heads are passed through the slits in the 
largest one into the wood of the frame. You 
will then perceive that this can move up and 
down, and be clamped in the right place. 
Now we have to put two more little milled- 
headed screws through the top piece into 
the bottom one, as shown in fig. 8. This 
arrangement allows of the centre hole being 
shifted to right or left, the bottom board 
moving up and down, and the upper one from 
side to side. Both are moved by unclamping 
the milled-headed screws, and reclamping 
them again after the desired position has 
heen attained. It is best to use a frame & 
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size larger than the negative from which you 
wish to print, and to place in it a piece of 
clean and unscratched glass, on which is laid 
the negative. This allows greater freedom 
of position than if only the right-sized frame 
is used. 

A vignette should be in shape something 
like the portrait for which it is used. It 
should not extend too much above or below 
the face or bust. Greater latitude is allow- 
able on each side, but this must be kept 
within reasonable limits also. I consider 
the picture in fig. 5 is well vignetted as to 
shape ; fig. 4 has a little less of the shoulder 
on the right showing than it ought to have. 
All these photos were done with the metal 


Fic. 7.—Woonenx Siimixe Pieces ror Viexrrring 
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vignetter described. This sort has the disad- 
vantage over the yellow and red glass style 
that the picture cannot be printed in sunlight ; 
it has the advantage that there is no glass 
to become scratched, which often shows on 
the print. 

To vignette really successfully it is neces- 
sary that the background should not be ab- 
solutely white. This leads me to say that 
all walls, fences, trellis-work, and other 
abominations should be rigidly eschewed as 
backgrounds for a portrait. Oh! the 
pictures I have seen, with a black-and-white 
staring brick wall behind a “ soot-and-white- 
wash” face! How can anyone expect the 
beholder to be editied by the most attractive 
face if it has such an awful setting? My 


Photos br 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on u tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey; 
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advice to you, if you want to be praised for 
your pictures, is—never, under any circum- 
stances, take a portrait with any description 
of wall or window behind it. Rather do not 
take it at all, for 
“ He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ;" 


but if you are persuaded into taking that 
photo, nothing that you may afterwards turn 
out will wholly remove the unfavourable im- 
pression you have made on those who are 
artistically minded and behold your first work. 
Itis a very unnecessary mistake too, this brick- 
wall affair; because you can easily cover the 
wall with a good old-fashioned common-place 
blanket ; and if this is stretched tight you can 
get a really good result in front of it, putting 
the camera so far back that the small details 
of the blanket are lost, through being out of 
focus behind the sitter. This advice is for 
those who have not the calico background 
already described. Into the question of 
painted and graduated backgrounds I prefer 
not to go, as it is too complicated for my 
space. Mr. Robinson’s' books will tell you all 
about this sort of thing. 

1 now approach the conclusion of my sub- 
ject, but just wish to say a word or twoon what 
is to me a most attractive part of the work. 
This is what is usually called genre work, 
and what that means I leave you to discover 
for yourself. Perhaps it may be said to in- 
clude tho portrayal of real life actually being 
lived, or the photographing of a‘ made-up ” 
subject, such as Mr. Robinson's famous 
pictures of groups engaged in various pur- 
suits. The last illustration to this article 
represents such a subject. The pictures and 
their titles explain themselves. My model 
here was a small child of the mature age of 
five years, and the result reflects great credit 
upon her, as it is by no means easy to keep 
up the attitudes assigned to one under such 
circumstances. Perhaps that is the very 
reason why the photos were as good as they 
are, for the child is the best small model I 
ever had, from the complete unconsciousnese 
of the unreslity of her position displayed in 
her attitude. In other words, you want a 
child who “ enters into ” what you are doing, 


There came a big spider, 
Which sat down beside ber, 


Fic. 9,—“ Littie Miss Morver.* 


and is not devoid of a certain amount of a 
capability for “ acting.”” Given this, there is 
one thing to be said—you must know what 
you are going to do, and must have every- 
thing at hand ready to do it at once. This 
is important, as fussing about, which destroys 
the naturalness of even an adult sitter, will 
ruin the design in the case of a child by 
making him or her tired, and causing the at- 
tention to wander to other things, whereas 
we want it fixed for a few minutes absolutely 
on the matter in hand. In the case of this 
series of pictures, the whole affair—arranging, 


Fic. 8.—Woongs Suipixc Preces PUT TOGETHER. 


M,M,M.M, milled-headed screws, The oval shows the 

sition of hole in front of metal vignetter. The 

Inner square shows position of metal plate in which 
oval is cut, 


sitting, and exposing of all three pictures— 
was probably nearer seven than ten minutes. 
Further examples will occur to anyone who 
has a book of nursery rhymes, and when 
taken you can mount the photos on cards, 
binding them into a book by attaching strips 
of linen at the edges, which are afterwards 
held together by a backing of American 
leather cloth, thus forming a series of illus- 
trations to any poem or song you may fancy. 
The “ Gainsborough ” mounts, plain, which 
have borders round the space allotted to 
the picture, are especially good for this pur- 
pose. 


[R. A. R. Bennett, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
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MAY MORNING ON MAGDALEN TOWER. 


FeeL that the heading of this article may 
not convey much to those of my readers 
who are not acquainted, directly or indirectly, 
with Oxford life. A few words of explanation 
will therefore be necessary before I go on to 
describe the ceremony to which it refers. 

On the first of May in every year, the choir 
of Magdalen College ascend to the top of 
their tower, and there, at 5 a.m., shortly after 
sunrise, sing a hymn. 

The custom is an old one, as may be 
imagined, but its origin is uncertain. Some 
suppose it to have originated in a Requiem 
Mass for Henry vi. and in favour of this 
theory the title of the hymn, “ Hymnus 
Eucharisticus,"” may be quoted; there 
is, however, no direct evidence on the sub- 
ject. 

The space on top of the tower being limited, 
only a certain number of spectators can be 
accommodated there ; and as there is a great 
demand for tickets, application has to be 
made some time beforehand, in order to en- 
sure getting a place. There is no admission 
to the College till 4.30, but it is well to be 
there shortly before that time, so as to get a 
good start in the climb which is to follow. If 
one lives at some distance from the College, 
one is compelled to get up at three or there- 
abouts, for it is wise to brew a cup of strong 
tea, or an equivalent, before starting on such 
an early expedition. _ 

The inducement must indeed be great 
which will entice the average Briton from a 
comfortable bed at this unearthly hour, and 
if the A.B. be thus unwilling to abandon the 
joys of slumber, what shall be said of the 
average Oxford undergraduate, to whom 
morning roll-calls and early lectures are 
® series of daily recurring bugbears, even 
under the pleasant auspices of Summer 
Term. 

Yet even this genus, if it so please him, 
can summon up sufficient energy to rouse 
and dress himself at such an untimely hour. 
It is plain, then, that the occasion on which 
he thus bestirs himself must be one of great 
interest. And so it is, or should be, to all 
who may have an opportunity of witnessing 
the scene, but not in the same way in which 
it appeals to the irrepressible undergrad., the 
manner of whose proceedings shall be dealt 
with farther on. 

All the clocks of Oxford are busily engaged 
in striking four as we step out into the fresh 
morning air. One after another the musical 
chimes break out upon the still atmosphere, 
while, far atove them all, booms out the 
sonorous note of Great Tom of Christ 
Church. 

Not a soul is yet astir, save a few folks 
bound on the same errand as ourselves. 

Overhead the birds are making the morn- 
ing melodious: Oxford has a greater share 
of trees than most towns, and consequently 
the feathered tribe are numerous in pro- 
portion. The song of birds must always be 
@ delight ; but one can never realise its full 
charm unless it is heard in the hush of early 
morning, when the rest of the world is asleep, 
and these merry songsters have it all their 
own way. Certainly it was quite worth 
while getting up, if only to hear thia burst of 
melody ; but we cannot stay to listen, and 
hurry on to where a human choir will soon 
be lifting up their song of praise. 

On past the grey old colleges, lying still 
and peaceful in the morning light, down a 

winding old-fashioned street, where the 
quaint houses, with their beetling windows, 
frown down upon us as we pass. From 
sundry doors small boys emerge, armed with 
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horns, with which they proceed to make 
morning hideous. And now we come out 
into the High Street, and into full view 
of the beautiful tower which is our desti- 
nation. 

It is only about twenty minutes past four, 
so we stroll about for a few minutes on 
Magdalen Bridge, from which the best view 
of the tower can be had. The eye cannot 
fail to be struck with its exquisite proportions 
and the beautiful decoration of the upper 
part, especially the pinnacles which crown 
the whole stracture, and are peculiarly 
graceful. 

But it is now close on the half-hour, and 
we join a small knot of people gathered out- 
side the lodge, and wait patiently for admit- 
tance. At length the welcome chime strikes 
out, the ponderous door is opened, and a 
rush is made to the entrance of the tower. 

The first part of the ascent is made by 
means of a broad wooden ladder, and is very 
easy; after this, one comes to the winding 
turret stair, which seems an endless task, for, 
as there are so many people on it, progress is 
necessarily slow. At last, however, we 
reach the last and most difficult stage of all, 
a short but almost perpendicular ladder, 
which leads through a diminutive door out 
on to the leads. The view of the city is 
extremely fine from this height, and although 
this is a grey morning, amply repays one 
for the climb. 

But there is no time now for admiring the 
scene, for all eyes are turned instinctively 
towards a rosy patch of light on the eastern 
horizon, which heralds the coming of the 
sun. Almost immediately the delicate top- 
most curve of the great orb comes into sight, 
and conversation is hushed while the mighty 
globe of fire rises gradually into full view, 
and gladdens the grey morning with his 
ruddy beams. 

Now, it seemed to me, was the time for 
man to burst into song, but it is yet twenty 
minutes to five, and we are forced to wait, 
while the glorious sun too soon disappears 
behind a dense mass of grey cloud which 
overhangs the horizon, and all is dull 
again. 

After a short delay, the choir begin to put 
on their surplices and form up in ranks 
facing east, and then there is comparative 
silence while we listen for the musical chimes 
beneath our feet. 

Soon they fall upon the ear, and instantly 
the busy hum of voices on the bridge below 
is hushed, and the strident horns are heard 
no more. Scarcely has the last stroke of 
five died away, when there uprises a burst of 
exquisite harmony, and floats away through 
the morning air, stirring the hearts of all 
who hear it, and distinctly audible by the 
listeners below. 

Magdalen choir is the finest in Oxford, 
but perhaps a visitor would be disappointed 
if he heard it for the first time on this 
occasion. Naturally the effect is finer in the 
College Chapel ; when heard in the open air 
the choir does not give one the impression of 
great power; but the voices are extremely 
sweet, the harmony true, and this, when 
taken in conjunction with the early hour, 


* the fresh morning air, and the glorious view, 


all tend to make this ceremony one of unique 
character and charm. 

I give below a copy of the music and 
words 

Hardly have the last notes died away before 
we become aware of fresh music, coming 
from one hardly knows where—a quick 
succession of sounds, almost running into and 


tumbling over each other, but gradually be- 
coming leuder and more distinct. They are 
raising the bells in the tower below. Mag- 
dalen possesses a beautiful peal of ten, and 
though our present position is hardly the 
best place for hearing them, yet we gladly 
wait and listen. Higher and higher they 
swing until the whole tower is rocking with 
their rhythm, the merry notes of the smaller 
bells well-nigh drowned in the more sonorous 
voices of their heavier comrades. The 
peculiar sensation produced by the rocking 
of the tower is by no means a pleasant one, 
especially if one is leaning against the 
battlements, where its full force is felt; you 
may almost fancy yourself leaning against 
the side of a vessel at sea. There is, how- 
ever, not the slightest element of danger in 
it; on the contrary, it is a proof that the 
tower is well built, and its different parts in 
perfect harmony. 


Hypmnus Gucharisticus. 
eres 


a 


1 
mus, Te lau-di - bus pro- so - - qui- 


Te adoramus, O JESU! 
Te, FILI Unigenite, 

‘Te, Qui non dedignatus es 
Subire claustra Virginis. 


Actus in Crucem, factus es 
Trato DEO Victima; 

Per Te, Salvator unice, 
‘Vites spes nobis rediit. 


Tibi, Aterne SPIRITUS, 
Cujus affatu peperit 
Infantem DEUM Maria, 
ternum benedicimus. 


TRIUNE DEUS, hominum 
Salutis Auctor optime, 
Immensum hoo mysterium 
Ovante Lingua canimus. 


Everyone now gets as near to the battle- 
ments as possible, in order to look at the 
view over the city, which is quite unsur- 

ed from any other point. Magdalen 
lies at one end of Oxford, and so one has 
the advantage of seeing the whole mass of 
buildings lying spread out before one, and of 
getting a capital idea of the city as a whole. 

The undergraduate portion of the crowd, 
chiefly composed of Magdalen men, now 
begin to amuse themselves by throwing each 
other’s caps and gowns over the battlements, 
whence they descend, with more or less 
e:ratic flight, into the quads, or on to the 
roofs, below. 

No one who has on the academic garb 
is spared... One or two men evidently think 
they will get off scot-free; but a stern 
Nemesis awaits them, in the shape of two 
individuals who stand with careless air on 
either side of the narrow doorway. No 
sooner has the luckless wretch stooped his 
head to pass beneath it, than, swift .as 
thought, invisible hands have whipped off his 
gown from round his neck, and his cap from 
off his head, and, before their wearer can turn 
round or expostulate, both are well on their 
way to the ground below. It is useless to 
remonstrate; far better for the victim philo- 
sophically to continue his descent to the 
regions whither his garments have preceded 

im. 

Even the choir surplices are not exempt 
from the same fate; for one or two go 
fluttering down, like some great wounded 
bird, still buoyed up more or less by the 
air, but compelled to drift downwards with 
wavering course. 

Slowly and with great difficulty the crowd 
disgorges itself down the winding stair, and 
out into the street again, there to mingle 
once more with the busy life which is now 
thoroughly astir. But though we are soon 
engaged in fighting again our battle with the 
cares and troubles of this workaday world, 
we keep ever fresh in our hearts the memory 
of such a scene as we have just witnessed, 
and the quietness and impressiveness of it 
do not fail to provide us with an antidote to 
the characteristic hurry and bustle of the 


age. 
Such is May morning on Magdalen 


Tower. Long may such good old customs 
prevail ! 

——oopeyeo— 

SO SIMPLE. 
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THE TRACTABLE COINS. 


ine following is a trick that I came across 
the other day in an American work, and 
it certainly seems new in its present form, as 
far as England is concerned. It is curious in 
its effect, and though it evidently is con- 
nected with the principle of elasticity, I am 
quite unable to explain why the result should 
be what it is. 

Take a number of coins of the same value, 
say nine or ten (I have tried with pennies, 
and they answer admirably), and place them 
in a line on some level, smooth, polished sur- 
face—such as a dining-table—and be careful 
that the points of contact of each coin with 
its next-door neighbour shall be in the sama 
straight line. This you can easily manage 
by laying the coins against a book, or any 
straight edge, and then removing it. Now 
ask any onlooker how many coins shall be 
separated from the rest without touching 
them, or without disturbing the remainder. 
We will suppose he fixes on three; then all 
you have to do is to slide three other coins 
sharply, but not too violently, against one 
end of the line (see illustration), when you will 
see three coins spring from their fellowaat the 
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opposite end, while the remainder are still in 
contact ; should the onlooker say one, then you 
have only to use one; and so in like manner 
with any number he may choose. If any of my 
readers are amateur conjurers, and well up in 
the art of ‘‘palming,” they can obtain a far 
better effect by palming the number of coins 
selected, and spreading a handkerchief over 
the back of the hand operating with them, so 
as to mask the modus operandi, the excuse 
being that the charm will not work in the 
light, or any other you may hit on at the 
moment. 

Though the coins strike the end of the line 
to all appearance but one blow, yet, from 
careful observation, it has been found that as 
many blows are struck as there are coins 
used, and that instead of the coins at the 
other end springing forward simultaneously, 
they really leave it one by one. 

Those of my readers who possess a billiard- 
table or bagatelle-board can try the experi- 


ment with the balls in place of the coins, 
allowing the line to rest along one of the 
cushions; in this form you are certain of 
having the points of contact all in one 
straight line. 

In either case it would be as well to 
practise by yourself a little time before ex- 
hibiting the trick, so as to get some idea as 
to the necessary force required in sliding the 
operating coins against the row. Should you 
use too much, the required coins will spring 
away, but the remainder of the row will be 
left in a slovenly condition. Your object 
should be just to make the number selected 
spring forward, leaving the remainder in the 
same condition as they were at first, with the 
points of contact throughout unbroken. If 
possible, perform the trick with balls, billiard 
or bagatelle, or even large glass marbles, be- 
cause with them there is far less friction than 
in the case of flat coins resting on a table, 
and the result is consequently more certain. 


——ortoo—— 
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(Continued from p. 495.) 


(Age 16 years.) 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
Roperr Taaa, 78 Jackson Street, North Shields, 


CERTIFICATES. 

Arthur Thomas Dean, 11 Barnsdale Road, St. Peter's 
Park, W.; Herbert Bennett, 40 Crimecott Street, Ber- 
moudsey, 8.3 Harold Percival Harris, 115 Sussex 
Road, Southport, Lancashire ; Albert W. Longhurst, 
73 Cholmeley Road, Reading ; Thomas Oliver, 2 Albert 
Terrace, South Shields ; Stanley W. Gully, 293 Halifax 
Street Kast, Adelaide, South Australia ; Richard Jami 
Delf, Dairy Farm, City Road, Lakenham, Norwich ; 
Eastham Auty, 542 Manchester Road, Bury; Henry 
Francis Taylor, jun., Padstow Villa, Walliscote Road, 
Weston-super-Mare: W. F. Martin, c/o Jas, Martin, 
450 West 55th Street, New York, U.S.A.; George H. 
Varley, 3 Brudenell ‘Mount, Leeds; Edith Chardin, 
19 Norfolk Road, Dalston, x.; Amy E. Bell, 46 Royal 
Park Grove, Hyde Park, Leeds; George William 
Johnson, 3 ‘Allnutt’s Estate, Epping; John Kirk, 
17 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh ; Johu George Oates, 
14 First Avenue, Heaton. Newcastle-on-Tyne; Alan 
Lewis, 20 St. Paul’s Street North, Cheltenham ; 
Duncan Gay, 24 Colquhoun Street, Helensburgh, 
Dumbartonshire; Evan Thomas, 26 Morris Lane, 
‘St. Thomas, Swansea ; Rollo Charles Fletcher Woods, 
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7 Faith Villas, Newmarket, Cambs ; Porey. | 
37 Sutton Road, Walsall; JohnS.Smith, 74 > 
Road, Ashton, Lan Kate Larner, 42 
Road, Walthamstow ; Oswald Boucher, Mount Pleasaut, 
Ware Street, Thurnham, near Maidstone, Kent ; Roland 
James Harman, 86 Brooke Road, Stoke Newington. S. ; 
Archie Thom, Auburn Cottage, Cupar, Fife; Leopold 
White, Market Square, Hailsham, Sussex; Bell Mark 
Teasdale, 5 Chiswick Street, Carlisle, Cumberland ; 
Kenneth Storr, 3 Lambert Road, Brixton Rise, London, 
s.W.: Frederick Laird Smith, 15 Stanley Street, Urms- 
kirk, Lancs.; Thomas Maurice Sheldon, 122 Westminster 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham; James Harold Broom, 
97 Wells Street, Camberwell, 8.B.; Andrew Duncan, 
Castle Park, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, Scotland; Walter 
Fred Broome, 56 Martin Street, Bermondsey, 8. 
Ernest G. Head, 97 Tufnell Park Road, Holloway, 
Robert W. J. Finch, Brighton Terrace, Lancaster Road, 
Entleld ; Charles McIntosh, 46 Tyrwhitt Road, Brockley, 
xk: Florence Emily Brown, The Fernery, Maresfield, 
near Uckfield, Sussex ; D. M. Heasman, 203 High Itoad, 
Leyton, R,; James Leonard Bush, 24 Old Mill Road, 
Plumstead, Kent ; James Alexander Mackie, 1 Fair- 
field Street, Wrexham, North Wales; John Richard 
Tullett, 2 Nag's Head Road, Ponder’s End; J. H. 
Gauldie, 36 Thornton Street, Hertford; W. A. Miller, 
Holnicot, Grosvenor Road, Paignton ; Walter George 
White, East Street, Prittlewell, near Southend, Essex ; 
William James Halls, Barland Houee, Dolton, North 
Devon ; Roy Collard, 3 Westoombe Park Road, Black- 
heath, 6.2; Fred Walton, Clayton Street, Nelson, 
Lanes. ; John Elliott Copley, Monement House, Norfolk 
Street, King’s Lynn ; Charles Alfred Budden, 100 Blakes 
Road, Peckham Grove, Camberwell, # F. ; E. J. Dicken- 
son, 120 Mildmay Road, Islington, x.; Edward J. 8. 
Gore, 22 Hylton Street. Sunderland ; Percy Hipkins, The 
Hollies, Coseley, near Bilston, Staffs. ; William Edward 
Mulvey, Post Office, Handbridge, Chester; Henry 
Alfred ‘Townsend, 20 London Road, Clapton, N.; 
William Ramsay Smith, 352 Perth Road, Dundee: 
George Powell Dudgeon, 26 Sandymount Road, Dublin ; 
Ethel Mary Wood, Cawley Road, Chichester ; Sidney 
Francis Chew, 78 Wetmore Road, Burton-on-Trent ; 
John Cushny Eales White, 47 Lancaster Park, Rich- 
mond, Surrey ; Edmund J. Gill, 2 Gratton Terrace, Great 
Norwood Street, Cheltenham ; Robert William Walker, 
Kelweston, 3 Park Roud, Lower Weston, Bath ; lorge 
Silvela, Serrano 1-2° Madrid, Spain; Albert George 
Scott, 14 Great Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C.: 
Perey G. Dolding, Northcote, Richmond | Read, 


Worthing 
(To be continued.) 
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Descriptive Competition. 


Oh page 78 of the present volume we 
announced as follows : 


Prizes—Twelve Guineas. 


“ We offer Prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the coloured 
plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XX.). The descriptions should reach us within sir 
wveks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. 6d. for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fire 
Pounds, on its completion, to the writer who shall win. 
most of these monthly Half-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of she volume.” 


With our November part there were two 
plates published, and of the competitors who 
attacked them, some chose the one subject 
and some the other, a few only taking both ; 
but the prize-winner in each case proved to 
be the same. Our award is as follows: 


I, “A Frrenp mm Neep.” 


Prizo—10s. 6d. 
Mar E. M. DoNALpson (age 21), 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croyidon, 


CERTIFICATES, 

Maud Roberts West, Cheam, Surrey ; Robt. N. Allen, 
1 Clifton Place, Ann Street, St. Helier's, Jersey : James 
8. Nowery, 3 Cecil Place, Puisley Road West, Glasgow ; 
Alfred 8. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath ; Earl Jackson 
Bunney, 21 Friendly Road, Ovenden, Halifax ; Edwin 
Josepli Heath, Homeleigh, 15 Aubert Park, Highbury,x. 


Il. « Symparny.” 


Prite—108, 6d. 
May E. M. Doxatpsox. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Eliabeth Akeroyd, Bond Street, Wakefield ; Willfam 
JJ. Badenock Halev, 4 Raeberry Street. New City Road, 
Gaagow ; Maud Roberts West, Cheam, Surrey; James 
8. Nowery, 3 Cecil Place, Paisley Road West, Glaagow : 
Winifred West, 7 Queen's Parade, Cheltenham ; Arthur 
Kalward Brooks, 73 Lombard Street, London, £0.; 
¥alwin Joseph Heath, Homeleigh, 15 Aubert Park, 
Highbary, v.; Gilbert Ashley Rogers, Castle Mille 
Goldington, near Bedford. 


scp 9f00—— 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


RNorice to Conrupurors.—AU manuseripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PapER should be addressed to the 
‘Editor, 88 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
tn any letter THR TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
Gre sent in too great mumbers to be returned unless 
amps are sent ta cover postuge, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS. sent 
to the Uffice 1s 30 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 


arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
sof the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
Always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


GLonr ror Gotp Fx (Tim).—l. or covered 
with perforated zinc. 2. Jackdaw will eat anything 
almost, but let it roam about. 


Caravan Lire (“Camper™).—Dr. Gordon Stables, 
known on the road as “ The Gentleman Gipsy,” 
out almost every summer in his beautiful caravan 
“The Wanderer.” The Duke of Newcastle is another 
gipsy, and Captain Barry a third. The Doctor has 
written two large books on the subject. A cheap 
edition of his first book is published by Hodder & 
Stoughton, and it would tell you a good deal. 
“Leaves from the Log of a Gentleman Gipsy” is 
18s.,a better book. Don’t hire a common caravan. 
It is often as full of mites as an old breedin; 
cage, only these mites are as big, say, as ladybird ! 
‘The Doctor expects to go far north of Aberdeen this 
summer. 


Gorse To Brn (W. 1. P.).—A boy of thirteen should 
go to bed at 8 or 9 o'clock, and rise at 7; take his 
bath, and go out for a stroll before breakfast. Ifyou 
do 80, you Will have a chance to grow up a man. 


Ferpixu RATs (Guidicl)—Bread-aud-milk sop, grain, 
apples, anything but meat. How often, we wonder, 
shall we have to tell our boys that we go to press 
five or six weeks before publishing, and that no 
answer can be got before then ? 


H. 8, D.—You would do well to avold the cigarette; 
bat most certainly should not go without the lunch, 
{f you wish to make bone and muscle, and grow up 
strong. May try the outdoor bathing now, but do 
not remain in the water too long. 


LL. VkRNER.—Sandow's two books are issued by the 
same publishers, Gale & Polden, Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 


E. W. Taomsox.—The silver coin seems to be a 


Swedish dollar of Gustavus Adolphus, and worth 
for its historical associations. You might 
get @ sovereign for it, but we doubt if a dealer 


‘would give you as much, 


<< 
a \ 


J._H. Scort.—The coloured plates are out of print. 
They were general plates, and did not give every 
regiment, and they have not been reprinted as 
illustrations to any book. In Cannon's series of 
“ Records of the British Army,” a volume is devoted 
to each regiment, but the work {s rather out of date 
now. If you were to write to Clowes & Sons, 
Charing Cross, they would tell you of the Intest 
works on the several regiments. We know of no 
modern history of the army, regiment by regiment. 
“The Colours of the British Army,” with coloured 
plate in the tenth volume, might interest you ; there 
is sumething about the Borderers on page 526 in that 
series of articles. 


G. Lawxx,—See our articles in Jast volume. Both at 
Roberson's, in Long Acre, and Brodie & Middleton's, 
in the same strect. You will see booka in the 
window on every sort of painting and drawing in 
colour and black and white, and nearly every good 
artiat’s colourman sells such books, 


T. N. R.—It depends on what exercises you attempt 
with the cumb-bells; but, as a rule, two pounds 
each is quite heavy enough. 


Davser.—The pictures are painted with ordinary 
colburs, and coated with paper varnish. There is a 
varnish shop in Long Acre, used by the carrlage 
builders, where you can get every varnish known. 


Union Jack.—The only way is to write to the cable 
companies or to the agents for the Colonial Govern- 
ments, whose offices are all in Victoria Street, West- 
minster. Whitaker's Almanack will give you their 
names. 


RosenERRy.—For ‘telling you the names of the planta 
get “ Our Country's Flowers,” published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co, ; for the structural part of the subject 
get Oliver's “Elementary Lessons in Botany,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan’s, 


R. Luccrart.—Apply at the Recruiting Depot in 
Orange Street, at-the back of the National Gallery ; 
or write to Chatham for the papers. 


B. APPLEBY.—We never saw a boat like it before, and 
think you had better try another deaign. See our 
monthly parts for January and February 1894, and 
for June 1896, or consult the article in our second 
volume. All these parts are out of print. 


A Brainxen—See “Every Man His Own Mechanic,"? 
published by Ward, Lock & Co, 


A. MAXWELL.—The only way is apprenticeship. The 
P. & O. will not take you until you have gained your 
certificate. You wili probably have to begin in a 
sailing vessel. 


F, P.—You can get blocks and rigging cord for 
models at Good's, opposite the Monument, or at 
Steven's, in Aldgate, or at Hamley’s, corner of Great: 
Turnstile, Holborn; but blocks are not used in 
racing models, 


D. 0. D.—Polygamy is no longer legal in Utah; the 
Mormons have ren: plural marriages, and 
the property of their oh has been confiscated 
end set aside as a permanent school fund, 


PON DENCER 


is 
Ss 


_ 


3. O. S—There is a price list of birds’ 
catalogue published 
36 Strand, 


by Watkins & 


the Hudson's Bay Company's 
‘ent now from whati$ was when 
J bout it. The country 1s more 
. and the railway has completely altered the 


methods of transport, ete, 
ave made a mistake in the 


your signature is your autograph, so isany- 
thing written entirely by yourself. If you mean « 


RoBERTS.—You 


hektograph, you will find one described in oar 
“Indoor Gam , 

T. Mackay.—The weekly numbers and packet of plates 
for the sixteenth volume are out of print, 


w. 
French in 


Portsmouth was sacked and burnt by the 
77. 
Jorxixa THE VouuNTKErs (G. H. V.).—We are donte- 


ful in your case. Why not get a medical man’s 
opinion’? 


Varicose Vers (A. T. Y.).—The swelling is variccer 


veins, Have a medical man at once, It 
is in a bad pli 


ar).—l. About fifteen. 2. No; ventrilo- 

rather tend to improve the voice, 

2’ (Nine Years’ Reader).—Be much mere 

your diet. Tuke regular and abundast 

pleasurable exercise in the open air, the morning 

tub, a blue pill and colocynth now and then whe 
the trouble is coming on, and a mixture before 
breakfast and dinner containing the dilute mitro- 
muriatic and phosphoric acid (4) in gaye 
Don't smoke. 

Surerrivovs Hares (W. K.).. ly by electrolysis, 
and this is uncertain, for sometimes three hairs will 
come up where only one grew before. 


Bmp's Beak (M. E. Z.)—Must be pared or clipped. 


ANOTHER (Self-Ruined).—No ; you can't doctor your- 
self, You are not doomed if you give up the habit ; 
if not, you will have a poor life of it. 


THR Trapeze (A, H. RB. G.).—You are well named 
Goodfellow, because you don't write a long letter, 
and come to the point. Yes; the trapeze will help 
to strengthen ; by learning methodical dumb-bell and 
club exercise, also. 

A Lean Lap (Lamp-post).—Perhaps your lungs are 
bad. If not, plenty of exercise, plenty of bread- 
puddings, rice, Potatoes, butter and sugar, a litue 
meat ned Hehe (edicine : ae new remedy 80 mach 
spoken of by the best medical pay 
Virol vey 

A Far Boy (Troubled One).—Avoid just the things 
recommended to Lean Lad except the exercise. 
Take only a little toast, and live chiefly on fish, fowl, 
and lean meat, 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 


By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” etc, ete. (With Illustrations by Warwick Gosur.) 


“Sounding his war yell at the loudest.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A FLANK MARCH. 


B this time the sun was sinking fast in 

the west, and busy indeed was the 
scene in the great square of the camp. 
The leaders, and those in command under 
them, were hurrying about to get their 
followers in order. These followers, 
again, were in and out their waggons 
filling their cartridge belts, putting up 
rations for the night march, taking leave 
of their dear ones. Here would be seen 
some old campaigner with his boots off, 
vigorously soaping his socks; here 
another comforting his Fraulein, as she 
clung disconsolately to his arm, begging 
him not heedlessly to expose himself to 
@anger. But time was precious, and so, 
some three-quarters of an hour before the 
sun reached the horizon, the band, told off 
for that purpose, had assembled in front 
of the caravan. 

The Bishop's intention was to push 
these forward in open order, and make a 
false attack on the pass. This was with the 
twofold motive of shutting the Indians 
up.in the pass, and also of keeping them 
8o occupied, by the fear of a night attack, 
that they would not notice the turning 
party leaving the camp. Accordingly, 
forming a half- “moon, at al out six hundred 
yards from the cafion, they commenced a 
vigorous fusillade, to which the ambushed 
Indians made a hearty response. 

Meantime, as soon as the sun had set, 
and the short twilight of the tropics had 
begun to wane, all was again movement 
in the camp. The horses were swiftly but 
silently saddled, and by the time the last 
spluttering of musketry died away at the 
pass, from the inability of either side to 
see fifty yards before them, the little band 
left the caravan in the rear. Not riding ; 
for well they knew, to the practised ear of 
an Indian laid on the ground, that the 
tramp of a squadron would be audible at 
many times the distance separating them 
from the rocks. 

Each man led his horse, and ata snail's 
pace, too, moving in a straight line away 
from the mountains for about an hour and 
a half. By this time they had made some 
four miles from the camp, and the stars 
were beginning to show themselves 
brightly in the heavens, so the Haupt- 
man called a halt, and placed himself 
under the leadership of the guides, who 
were the only Danites of the party. Then, 
striking off at right angles to their former 
course, they walked about another four 
miles, and being thus some six miles (as 
the crow flies) from their starting place, 
they mounted and continued their course 
at a smart trot. 

This, as may be supposed, got them 
over the ground considerably faster, till 
they got fairly among the foot-hills, and 
then they again had to slacken and pick 
their way, so that it was close on mid- 
night before they reached the rocky sides 
of the pass of Los Angeles. They had 
thus been six hours in covering a straight 
distance of less than twelve miles, though 
the roundabout way they had taken made 
it nearer twenty. Inthe meantime at the 
camp no one was sleeping. 

rit the night long, vigorous, though 
intermittent, false attacks were made on 
the cafion. Never pushed home, but con- 
ducted with such a rattle of musketry as 
would effectually banish sleep from every 
eye within a radius of miles. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


Here, again, the Bishop had a twofold 
object—partly to keep the Indians from 
making a sortie, lest any of them scouting 
round the caravan should discover the 
trail of the turning party; but the prin- 
cipal object was to keep the Indians 
wakeful. He knew well that his own 
men, after their long march and sleepless 
night, must arrive tired and almost worn 
out, and was determined they should find 
their foes as near their own condition as 
he could contrive to bring about. 

Wakono was utterly powerless to pre- 
vent this. He could not send his men 
back to take a rest, as at any moment the 
feints might have been converted into 
real attacks; while he dared not assume 
the offensive, as, for all he knew, the 
whole of the Mormons might have been 
gathered before him. -: In fact, the wily 
Indian was discovering (as _ better 
generals than himself have done) that war 
is a two-sided game. | 

In the camp itself, too, all through the 
hours of darkness the sound of hammer 
and axe sounded merrily. Those left as 
guards were not idle; the Bishop, never 
too conceited to take a leaf from his 
enemies’ book, remembered the barricade 
used by the Indians in the attack on the 
Grove, described to him by the Danites, 
and the frames of half-a-dozen of the 
larger waggons were being converted into 
bullet-proof defences with planks, much 
after the same fashion. These, however, 
were of considerably better workmanship, 
and formed pent-house style, with the top 
sloping back, to protect their defenders 
from plunging fire from the terrace. 

As for the Bishop, he was here, there, 
and everywhere; now encouraging the 
sharpshooters out on the plain, now 
instructing some awkward young Teuton 
how to handle hammer or saw; and anon 
he would be found drilling into some of 
his lieutenants, by patient repetition, their 
parts fur the morrow. He had, indeed, 
staked all on the game, but he was at 
least determined it should not be lost for 
want of careful playing. 

As soon as it was light enough to see 
anything clearly, the frames, so hastily 
made, were wheeled out and up to the 
fighting line by scores of willing hands. 
Each barricade was about twenty feet 
long, and gave first-rate cover to from 
thirty. to five-and-thirty men, though, of 
course, only a comparatively small 
number in the front ranks could use the 
loopholes provided for firing through. 
This, however, was of little moment, as 
the Bishop's object in making them was 
not so much to wage a rifle duel with the 
redskins, as to provide the means of 
getting a large body of men safely up to 
the foot of the slope, ready to make a 
rush as soon as the defenders were 
engaged in the rear. 

Like Napoleon, he knew the value of 
minutes in warfare, and did not mean his 
men to have a yard more than he could 
help to pass over at the critical time. So 
well had he timed the advance between 
dark and dawn, that the defences were 
pushed up to within a hundred yards of 
the rocks before the Indians became fully 
aware that anything fresh was in pro- 
gress; and there the waggons halted so 
as to give the men behind them a little 
time to prepare in case their foes should 
make a sudden rush in the gloaming. 

For the next half-hour, as may be sup- 


osed, the redskins kept up a lively fire; 
Bat by that time it was light enough for 
them to see that they were only wasting 
their powder, and the next two hours were 
the quietest since sundown. Both parties 
were engaged eating their breakfast, and 
snatching what rest they could. 

But for one man there was no rest! 
Fver since daybreak the Bishop had been 
listening, hoping to hear the sound of 
distant firing, and by the time the sun 
was two hours up in the heavens his 
anxiety had reached a high pitch. He 
had so arranged matters that the 
Hauptman'’s party should have every 
available moment of the darkness for 
their march, and had hoped that they 
would have been able to make their 
attack in the grey dawn. Now, the 
fighting must be done in open daylight, 
which would confer a great advantage on 
the defenders. 

In vain he busied himself with the 
duties of a leader—encouraging here, 
reprimanding there, and above all keeping 
a tight control on those to whom he com- 
mitted the care of the precious water. 
These had a poor time of it, as may be 
imagined. Three or four hundred women, 
nearly all with families to provide for, 
and many with pet horses or cattle, each 
one giving good reasons why she should 
have an extra allowance served out to her. 

But the hours crawled on, and the 
sun continued to rise steadily above the 
horizon. Nine, ten, eleven o'clock 
passed, with no change in the situation, 
save when occasionally a burst of mus- 
ketry would splutter out from one side or 
the other, only to die away again. 

Towards noon, Wakono discovered a 
fresh means of annoyance. Picking out 
three or four of his men who had long- 
range rifles, he directed them to keep up 
@ steady fire on the camp, and though, of 
course, the distance was too great to 
allow of any particular aim, a consider- 
able amount of mischief was done. Two 
women were killed, and others, as well as 
children, wounded. To this the Bishop 
could make no effective answer, and was 
compelled to send all out some quarter 
of a mile to the rear of the camp. The 
horses and cattle had to take their chance. 
as he was far too short-handed to risk 
opening the corralls. 

But 

“Be the day short or be the day long, 

At the last it draweth to evensong ; 
and, as the Bishop was returning from 
his task, he was met by a messenger. 
with the information that the rifles of 
the Hauptman’s party could be heard. 
Urging his horse to its full speed, be 
instantly galloped out on the plain to 
lead the attack. Though not possessing 
the wildly reckless spirit of the Danite 
leader, he was second to no man in his 
party for courage, and never hesitated to 
risk his own life whenever he thought 
the occasion demanded it. 

But as he spurred out into the open, 
his arm involuntarily tightened on the 
rein so sharply that his steed was thrown 
almost on to its haunches, and the mis- 
sionary, who was riding close behind him, 
shot some fifty yards in front before he 
could pull up. 

“Himmel! Bishop,” he exclaimed, 
when he again reached his leader's side, 
“was ist der matter?’’ For answer the 
Mormon raised his hand and pointed to 


the top of the rocky wall of the cajion, 
towering up some three thousand feet 
above them. The missionary’s eyes 
followed the outstretched arm. A slight 
cloud hung over the top, from which 
flashes of fire broke ever and anon. 

“We are lost,’ exclaimed the Bishop, 
as soon as he gained his voice. “The 
fools have missed their way! To think 
that among five hundred men there should 
not be one that I can trust !"” 


NIC REVEL; OR, 


“ Naess like a ship's long boat, sir; but 
she’s right under the sun, and I 
can’t make her out.” 

“ Anyone in her?” 

“© No, sir; not a soul.” 

The conversation was between the 
captain and one of the foremast men of 
the good ship Sultan, bound from 
Jamaica with passengers and sugar to 
the port of Bristol. The wind was very 
light, and men were up aloft, setting the 
main top-gallant sail, when the boat was 
sighted only a little way out of the 
vessel’s course. 

Then the captain argued, as he took a 
look at her from the main-top, that a boat 
like that might be battered, and not 
worth the trouble of picking up, but on 
the other hand she might; and finally, 
after taking the first mate into his debate, 
it was decided to steer a point or two to 
the west, and pick her up. 

“For wko knows what she may have 
aboard, or what good ship may have 
been wrecked ?” the skipper said to one 
of the passengers brought on deck by the 
news of a boat in sight, for such an event 
broke the monotony of the tedious 
voyage. 

As the news spread through the ship 
the rest of the passengers came on deck, 
and when the boat was neared the cap- 
tain, as he stood inspecting the object 
through his glass, began to be satisfied 
that the find was in good condition, and 
then the announcement came from aloft 
that there were two bodies lying in the 
bottom. 

The excitement now became fierce ; one 
of the ship’s boats was swung out on the 
davits ready for lowering, manned, and 
dropped, and finally the prize was brought 
alongside, with its freight still alive, but 
apparently at their last gasp. 

Fortunately the captain was a man of 
old experience in the tropics, and noting 
that there was neither food nor water 
on. board, he put the right construction 
upon the poor fellows’ condition, that they 
were dying of hunger and thirst, after 
escaping from some wrecked or sinking 
vessel. 

Merchant captains have a smattering 
of knowledge, and a medicine-chest on 


board, and there were willing hands to - 


take charge of “the poor shipwrecked 


A WHITE SLAVE’S 
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“But, Bishop,” remonstrated the 
missionary, ‘what is wrong? They 
have the Indians at their mercy from 
their present position; they are right 
above them.” 

“ At their mercy!" roared the leader, 
his passion fairly gaining control over 
him—“ they might as well be twenty 
miles off! That cliff is nine hundred 
yards high; and is there a man amongst 
them who could hit a horse, much less a 

(To be continued.) 


ALLIGATOR LAND. 


By G. Manvitie Fenn, 
Author of “ Ydoll Guyn," “ The Siler Caiion,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—SAVED AT LAST. 


men;” but it was a hard fight with the 
raging fever and delirium from which 
both suffered, and again and again they 
were given over, and were still too weak 
to answer questions when port was 
reached, and they were taken to hospital 
ashore. 

It was quite a month before the journey 
home could be taken in the old stage 
coach bound from Bristol to Plymouth. 

But Nic bore it well, for Captain Revel 
was seated by his side, holding his hand 
as if afraid that after all his son might 
slip from his grasp, and the old suffering 
recommence. 

“It nearly killed me before, my boy,” 
he said piteously, as he urged his son to 
be careful not to exert himself in the 
least. “I gave you up for dead, and I 
was following you fast, Nic, for I don't 
believe I should have lived another year.” 

“T'll take care, father; never fear,” 
said the young ian cheerily, for though 
thin and worn, his eyes were brightening, 
and there were signs of returning health 
in his cheeks. ‘I only need a good quiet 
rest in the old place, where I can lie and 
watch the sea, or go down the shady old 
combe, to listen to the falls and watch the 
salmon leap.” 

“Ugh | don't talk about the fish,” cried 
the captain, with a shudder; “they were 
the cause of all this suffering.” 

“Oh, no,” said Nic, smiling. 
all that terrible mistake.” 

“ Well, don’t let's talk about the past,” 
said the captain hurriedly, “ or only about 
one thing, my boy. I did want to consult 
you about that fellow who’s up aloft with 
William Solly.”’ 

“About Pete, father ?”” 

“ Yes, the scoundrel! He was as bad as 
the salmon.” 

“Poor old Pete!” said Nic, smiling. 
“He saved my life-over and over again, 
father. I want you to take him into your 
service.” 

_ “What! that poacher who used to defy 
us all?” 

“Poachers make the best keepers, 
father, when they reform; and Pete has 
proved himself 8 good man and true. 
Will you tell him he is to stay ?” 

“«T'll keepadozen of such fellows if you'll 
only get strong and well again, my boy,” 
eaid the old sailor eagerly. “I'll tell him 


“Tt was 
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man, at that distance? Besides, their 
rifles are sighted for level shooting. 
No,” he continued, in a calmer voice, 
as his habitual self-control re-asserted 
itself, “they are out of the game. It 
has taken them twenty hours to get 
there, and will take them another twenty 
before they can get back. We have no 
hours to’ waste; our fate lies in our own 
hands now. We must force the pass 
or die!” 


ADVENTURES IN THE 


next time we change horses. But I shall 
never forgive Lawrence.” 

“What, father!” said Nic, smiling. 
“ Why 2?” 

“An old comrade like he has always 
been, to have such a stupid blunder made 
by those under his command.” 

“A terrible mistake, father; but to be 
quite fair, it was all my doing, and I was 


* hoist with my own petard.” 


“No, no, Nic; !you’re wrong,” said the 
old man, “and William Solly—an impu- 
dent rascal—was right.” 

» “How, father?” 

“Well, my boy, it was all my fault for 
making such a fuss about a few salmon. 
William Solly had the insolence to tell 
me I made a trouble about nothing, and 
wanted a real one todo me good. This 
has beex: a real one, Nic, and I’ve suffered 
bitterly.”’ 

“Bus 
father.” 

“Please God, my boy,” said the old 
man picusly, and with his voice trembling, 
“and—and there, Nic, I've got you back 
again, and you will get well, my boy—you 
will get well, won't you?” 

“Fast, father,” replied Nic, pressing the 
old man's hand. 

And he did mend rapidly in the rest 
and quiet of his o!d home, where one day 
Captain Lawrence, newly returned from a 
long voyage, came to see his old friend, 
and heard Nic’s adventures to the end. 

“A bitter experience, Nic, my boy,” he 
said; “but let’s look to the future now: 
never mind the past.” 

But one day, when the convalescents 
had been for two months drinking in the 
grand old Levon air, Nic was rambling 
through the combe with Pete, both pretty 
well strong again, when the latter said, 

“ T.wan't to be zet to work now, Master 
Nic, or to be zent away ; for I feel as if I 
ought to be doing something, instead of 
idling about here.” 

“You've talked like that before, Pete,” 
said Nic, smiling. “Have a little 
patience, and then you shall begin.” 

“But it zeems so long, zir. I say, 
though, it’s rather queer, isn’t it, for me 
to be water bailiff and keeper over the 
fish as I used to take? Think Humpy 
Dee and them others will get away and 
come back again ?’* 


there’s fair weather ahead, 
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“T hope so,” said Nie slowly and 
thoughtfully. ‘They deserved their pun- 
ishment, but they will have had enough 
by now.” 

“Nay, you're a bit too easy, Master 
Nic. Humpy’s a down bad one, and I 
should like the others to have one year 
more out yonder, and Himpy too.” 

“Too long for white slaves, Pete,” said 
Nie. “We have suffered with them, and 
know what the sufferings are ; soI forgive 
them. What say you?” 

“ Zameas you do, Master Nic ; 0’ course, 
that is, if they don’t come back and 
meddle with our zalmon again—our zal- 
mon! That zounds queer, Master Nic, 
don’t it? Ican’t quite feel as if it’s all 
true.” 

“But itis true, Pete, and we are here 
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safe in the dear old home, after what 
seems now like an ugly dream.” 

“ Dinner bell's rung twice, Master Nic,” 
said William Solly, coming upon them 
suddenly from behind the trees, ‘and you 
can’t ‘spect to get your strength up proper 
if you arn't reg’lar at the mess. I run 
out to look for you, to keep the skipper 
from—— Well, there now, if he arn’t 
come to look for you hisself! Give him 
a shout, and say you’re coming.” 

Nie hailed, and hurried back to meet 
the old officer; while William Solly 
turned to Pete. 

“Come along, messmet; the beef and 
soft tuck’s waiting. And so you're going 
to stop here altogether?" 

“T s’pose so,” said Pete. 

“And we're to be messmets reg’lar 


[rHE END.] 


sarving under Captain Revel and Master 
Nic?” 

“That's it,” said Pete sturdily. 

“ Well,’ said Solly, “ arn't jealous, for 
you did the right thing by the young 
master; so let’s shake hands.”’ 

This was solemnly done, and Solly went 
on— 

“As good a alcpper as ever stepped a 
deck, and as fine a boy as ever breathed. 
Pete, messmet, you've dropped into a 
snug thing.” 

“Which that zame I know,’’ said Pete 
gruffly. 

“ But you saved Master Nic’s life, and 
the skipper’s too, by bringing the young 
master back ; and I’m glad you're going to 
stay. So suppose we shakes hands agen ?"” 

They did, and as if they meant it too. 
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SIMON HART: 


A STRANGE STORY OF SCIENCE AND THE SEA. 


Ts effect of this news upon me may be 
imagined! Unspeakable emotion filled 


my soul. I felt that the climax of the situa- 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of * Captain Antifer,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SOME HOURS LATER. 


tion was near. May it be such as civilisation 
and humanity demand ! 
Until now I have made my notes from day 
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to day. Henceforth I must post them up 
hour by hour, nay, every minute. Who 
knows whether the last secret of Thomas 
Roch may not be revealed ?—and what if I 
have not time to record it! If I am killed 
during the attack, God grant that this record 
of the last five months may be found upon 
my body! 

Ker Karraje, Serké, Spade, and several 
others have gone to take their posts on the 
coast outside. What would I not give to 
follow them, and cower among the rocks to 
watch the ships. 

An hour later, they have all come back to 
the Bee-hive, leaving twenty men to watch. 
As the days at this season are still rather 
short there is nothing to fear before to-morrow. 
There is no question of a landing, and with 
the knowledge of the defence of Backcup the 
assailants must possess, they cannot possibly 
contemplate an attack by night. 

Uniil evening the work of preparation at 
various points on the coastcontinued. There 
are six sets of apparatus which have been 
conveyed through the corridor to positions 
previously chosen. 

When this was done Serké joined M. Roch 
in his laboratory. Is he about to inform 
him that a fleet is in sight of Backeup—to 
tell him that his Fulgurator is going to be 
used to defend the island? 

There are about fifty shells, each charged 
with many pounds of the explosive, with the 
fuse which assures them a greater trajectory 
than any other projectile, ready to do their 
work of destruction. 

M. Roch has prepared several tubes of the 
deflagrator liquid, and—I know it, alas! only 
too well—he will not refuse to co-operate with 
the pirates ! 

Night fell during these preparations. 
Semi-darkness reigned in the interior, for 
only the Bee-hive lamps ware burning. 

I returned to my cell, as I was anxious to 
show myself as little as possible. The sus- 
picions which I had inspired in Serké might 
so easily be revived now that the squadron is 
approaching Backcup. 

But will the ships sighted keep their 
course? They may hold off from the 
Bermudas and disappear below the horizon. 
For.a moment this fear troubled me, but—no, 


no—besides, according to Captain Spade’s 
account—I have just heard him talking to 
himself—the vessels are still in sight of the 
island. 

Of what nationality are they? Have the 
English undertaken this expedition alone, to 
avenge the destruction of the Sword, or are 
there cruisers of other nations with them? 
I do not know; it is impossible for me to 
learn—and what does it matter? The one 
important thing is that this den should be 
destroyed: have I the courage to be buried 
beneath its ruins? dare I perish like the hero 
Lieutenant Davon and his brave crew? 

The preparations for defence are going on 
with deliberation and method under Serké’s 
supervision. It is evident that the pirates 
feel certain of destroying their assailants so 
soon as the danger-zone is crossed. Their 
confidence in the Roch Fulgurator is absolute. 
With the conviction that the ships can do 
nothing to hurt them, they give no thought 
to either difficulties or dangers in the future. 

According to my supposition, the apparatus 
must now be erected on the north.west side 
of the coast, the slides placed no that the 
bombs may be projected north, west, and 
south. The east of the island, as I have 
noted before, is protected by reefs which form 
@ connecting chain between Backcup and 
other islands. 

Towards nine o'clock I made up my mind 
to leave my cell. No one would pay any at- 
tention to me, and perhaps I might pass 
unperceived under cover of the darkness. 
Ah! if I could only get into the passage, 
gain the shore and hide behind n rock!’ Why 
should I not be there at daybreak, now that 
Ker Karraje, Serké, Spade, and the pirates 
have taken up their position outside ? 

The edge of the lagoon was then deserted, 
but the corridor was guarded by the Malay. 
Without any fixed plan I strolled towards the 
laboratory. My thoughts were concentrated 
on my compatriot. Upon reflection, I have 
come to think that he is not aware of the 
presence of a fleet in these waters. Only at 
the last moment will Serké suddenly place 
him face to face with the opportunity of 
accomplishing his vengeance. 

Then the idea struck me that I myself 
would bring Roch to recognise the responsi- 
bility of his actions, and reveal to him, at 
this perhaps our last hour, what manner of 
men they are who would make him partici- 
pate in their nefarious schemes. 

At least I would try, and perhaps I might 
rekindle the spark of patriotism in the depth 
of that soul in rebellion against human in- 
justice. 

The inventor was in his laboratory, and in 
all probability alone, for no one was ever 
admitted while he was preparing the sub- 
stances for the deflagrator. 

I made my way there, and in passing close 
to the water I remarked that the tug was 
still moored alongside the little jetty. 

As I drew near I thought it prudent to slip 
in among the pillars so as to reach the labor- 
atory from the side; this would enable me 
to ascertain that no one was with Roch. 

So soon as I entered the shadowy arches I 
saw a bright light which penetrated to the 
other side of the lagoon. This light was 
from the laboratory lamp, and came through 
the narrow window in the front. 

Save at that point, the southern bank was 
dark, while on the opposite side the Bee-hive 
was partially lighted so far as the north wall. 
Through the great vent in the roof above the 
dark lagoon some twinkling stars were visible. 
The sky was clear, the storm had abnated, 
and the swirling wind no longer eddied in 
the cave. 

When I came near the laboratory I crept 
along the rock, and having raised myself up 
to the window-pane I could plainly discern 
M. Roch. 
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He was alone. His head, in strong light, 
was to be seen in three-quarter view. His 
features were drawn and the line in his fore- 
head was deeper than before, but his face 
expressed perfect tranquillity, and full pos- 
session of his senses. He was no longer the 
patient of Pavilion 17, the Healthful House 
madman, and I wondered, was he really 
completely cured, or whether there was reason 
to dread that his mind would again give way 
under a great shock. 

My fellow-captive had placed two glass 
tubes on a work-bench; he held a third in 
his hand, and as he raised it up to the light 
I noticed the clearness of the liquid it con- 
tained. 

For a moment I felt a mad desire to rush 
into the laboratory, seize the tubes and break 


HIT 
Roch knew everything, and perhaps it was 
better so, considering what I had to tell 


him. 

“Well, you have not succeeded, Mr. Hart; 
and so far as this is concerned,” he continued, 
as he shook the glass tube, “no one has sue- 
ceeded yet—and no one will succeed.” 

It is as I hoped; he has not made known 
the composition of his deflagrator. 

I looked him straight in the face and 
said— 

“You know who I am, but do you know 
where you are? ” 

“Tam at home,” he replied. 

That is what Ker Karraje has induced him 
to believe. At Backcup the inventor thinks 
himself in his own home. The wealth ac- 
cumulated in the cave belongs to him. If 
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them. But would he not have time to make 
more of the liquid? 

It would be better to keep to my first 
plan. 

I pushed open the door and entered. 

“M. Roch,” I said. 

He neither saw nor heard me. 

“M. Roch,” I repeated. 

He raised his head first, then turned round - 
and looked at me. 

“Ah! it is you, Hart!” He spoke calmly, 
almost indifferently. 

He knows my name. Serké had informed 
him that it was not Gaydon, the keeper, but 
Simon Hart who had attended him at 
Healthful House. 

“Do you know?" I began. 

“I know for what purpose you attended 
me! Yes! you hoped to find out a secret 
that no one wanted to pay for!” - 


Backcup is attacked, it is with intent to steal 
his possessions ; he will defend them, and he 
has every right to defend them! 

“M. Boch,” I began again, “listen to 
me.” 

“What have you to say to me?” 

“This cavern into which we have both 
been dragged belongs to a band of pirates.” 

My hearer would not let me proceed—I do 
not know whether he even understood me 
He exclaimed angrily— 

“T tell you that all the treasures stored 
here are the price of my invention. They 
belong to me. I have been paid what I asked 
for the Fulgurator, what I was refused every- 
where else, even by my own country, which is 
yours, and IJ shall not allow myself to be 
robbed of it!’ 

What could I answer to these wild asser- 
tions? I continued, however— 
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“Do you remember Healthful House?” 

“ Healthful House! where I was shut up, 
where Gaydon the keeper was commissioned 
to play the spy, and steal my secret from 
me." 

“T should never have deprived you of the 
profit of that secret. I would not have ac- 
cepted such a mission. But you were ill 
your mind was affected. It was important 
that your invention should not be lost. Yes, 
if you had revealed it in one of your 
paroxysms, all the profit and all the honour 
should have been yours?” 

“ Really, Mr. Hart?" reptied Roch scorn- 
fally. ‘“ Honour and profit! You speak of 
these rather late! You forget they had 
thrown me into a cell, under pretext of mad- 
ness—yes! pretext, for my reason never 
deserted me, not even for an hour, as you 
may see by all I have done since I have been 
free.’ 

“Free! you think yourself free? Within 
the walls of this cavern are you not shut up 
as closely as you were between the walls of 
Healthful House?” 

“The man who is at home,” replied Roch, 
in a voice rising with anger, “ goes out as he 
pleases and when he pleases! I have only 
to say the word and all the doors open before 
me! This abode is mine! Count d’Artigas 
has given me the property and all it contains ! 
Woe to those who come to attack it! I have 
something here that will annihilate them !” 

While speaking thus, the inventor shook 
the glass tube in his hand excitedly. Then I 
exclaimed— 

“Count d'Artigas has deceived you as he 
has deceived so many others. Under that 
name one of the most terrible pirates who has 
ravaged the waters of both the Pacitic and the 
Atlantic masquerades. He is an outlaw 
steeped incrime. He is the vile Ker Karraje.” 

“ Ker Karraje !’ repeated Roch. 

I wondered whether the name would make 
any impression, whether his mind did not 
recall what the man had done who bore it. 
In any case, I noticed that any impression 
that was made passed almost instantane- 
ously. 

“Ido not know this Ker Karraje,” he said, 
extending his arm towards the door to com- 
mand me to leavehim. “I only know Count 
d’Artigas.” 

“M. Roch,” I said, making a last effort, 
“Count d’Artigas and Ker Karraje are one 
and the same man! If that man has bought 
your secret it is with the object of securing 
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the impunity of his crimes, and of commit- 
ting fresh ones—he, the chief of the pirates.” 

“The pirates,” cried Roch, whose irritation 
increased according as he felt I was gaining 
the advantage—“ the pirates were they who 
dared to menace me even in this retreat, who 
made an attempt with the Sword—for Serké 
has told me all—who wanted to steal from 
my home what belongs to me, the fair price 
of my discovery.” 

“No, the pirates are the men who have 
imprisoned you in this cave, who are going 
to employ your genius to protect them, and 
who oaly show you deference until they 
acquire the entire possession of your 
secrets!” 

He interrupted me at these words. He 
did not seem to hear anythingI said. It was 
his own idea he was pursuing, not mine, that 
perpetual idea of vengeance, so skilfully 
worked by Serkid, and which is the concen- 
tration of his hate. 

“ The scoundrels,” he said, “are the men 
who repulsed me without giving me a hearing, 
who overwhelmed me with rebuffs and scorn, 
who drove me from country to country when 
I brought them superiority, invincibility, 
omnipotence.” 

The eternal story of the inventor: that no 
one will listen, that the indifferent or the 
envious refuse the means of testing new in- 
ventions, and decline to buy them at his 
valuation. I know it; and I know all the 
exaggerated things that have been written 
on;the subject. This, however, is not the 
moment for discussion. I know that my 
arguments will take no hold on that unhinged 
mind; nothing I can say can have any effect 
upon the unfortunate dupe who had been so 
embittered by disappointment. By revealing 
to him the real name of Count d’Artigas, and 
denouncing the gang and its chief, I hoped 
to withdraw him from their influence, to show 
him the vile end they had in view. I was 
mistaken. He does not believe me! and 
then, even if Count d’Artigas is Ker Karraje, 
what does it matter? Is not he, Thomas 
Roch, master of Backcup? Is he not the 
possessor of all txe wealth that has been 
gained by twenty years of murder and 
rapine ! 

Disarmed before such moral degeneration, 
not knowing where ta touch that perverted 
nature, that irresponsible soul, I drew back 
by degrees to the door of the laboratory. 
There was nothing for me but to retire. 
What will happen must happen, since it is 


not in my power to prevent the awful cata- 
strophe that is almost upon us. 

Besides, Roch did not even seeme. He 
appeared to have forgotten that I was there, 
as he had forgotten all that had passed be- 
tween us. He had set to work again without 
noticing that he was not alone. 

There was only one way to prevent the 
imminent disaster—to seize Roch, to render 
him incapable of doing harm. It is my 
duty. 

I had no weapon, but on the bench I saw 
a chisel and a hammer. What hinders me 
from knocking the inventor on the head? 
Were he quieted I would break the tubes, and 
his invention would die with him! The 
vessels might approach, land their men on 
Backcup, and demolish the island with 
cannon. Ker Karraje and all his horde would 
be destroyed : ought I to hesitate ? 

I advanced towards the table. Roch turned 
round, 

It was too late to secure him. A struggle 
would ensue; 8 struggle meant nuise. His 
cries would be heard. There were still some 
pirates on that side. I could even hear foot- 
steps crunching the sand on the banks. I had 
barely time to escape if I would avoid being 
found here. 

Yet once more I tried to avaken some 
feeling of patriotism in the inventor by 
saying— 

“There are vessels in sight. They are 
coming to destroy this den! Perhaps one of 
them bears the French flag!” 

He looked at me. He did not know thst 
Backcup was about to be attacked, and I had 
just told him. The lines on his forehead 
deepened. His eyes kindled. 

“ Thomas Roch, will you dare to fire on the 
tricolor, the flag of your country?” 

Roch raised his head, shook it nervously, 
then made a gesture of disdain. 

“What, your own country ?”’ 

“T have no longer a country,” he cried. 
“The rejected inventor has ro country. 
Where he has found a haven, there is his 
country? They want to lay hold of what is 
mine. I am going to defend myself. And 
woe, woe to them who venture to attack 
me!” . 

Then rushing to the door, he flung it open. 

“Begone! Begone!’ he repeated, in 50 
loud a voice that it must have been heard on 
the Bee-hive bank. 

I had not a second to lose. 

(To be continued.) 


I fled. 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By tHe Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A, F.G.S., 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange," “ The Wallaby Man,” etc, 


f hes grass was & glorious carpet of vivid 
green laid over the rolling sweep of 
Balcombe Down, varied here and there by 
patterns drawn in white, where the chalk 
was either laid bare or washed in streaks 
over the slopes by the April showers. The 
rough winding road was a band of deeper 
colour ; the furze-bushes scattered in clumps 
formed an effective contrast of darker green ; 
the shadows of sailing clouds passed freely 
over the heights, alternately throwing into 
relief and then softening the brilliant tints. 
‘Chere wag a sense of exhilaration in the air. 

Miss Daisy Linwood, a young lady of 
seventeen years, had gone out with the inten- 
tion of reaching tho top of Balcombe Down. 


(With Illustrations by Thomas Dowsey.) 


CHAFTER I1I.—ON BALCOMBE DOWN. 


There was a path across the fields as far as 
Whitecliff Farm—an old manor-house of grey 
stone, with walled gardens and ancient trees. 
Farther on the ascent grew steep, and after 
passing through more fields she came upon 
the freedom of the great Down, with never 
another gate to delay her progress. 

By the time she reached the cairn which 
marked the summit of the height, she was 
glad to sit down in its shade on the lee side, 
for the wind on the top was keen. 

She sat for a few minutes enjoying the 
view beneath—the descending range of green, 
the meadows and trees and hedges. Bay 
View, her home, stood far down by the verge 
of the blue sea, with the town of Monkslea 


filling the hollow, backed by another range 
of rolling heights. 

Suddenly her repose was disturbed by the 
sound of a musical manly voice singing the 
chorus of & sea-song: 


“The sailor's wife the sailor's star should be, 
Yo ho! we go: across the sea: 


A shade of something -like nervousness 
crossed her face as there came bounding 
into view a young man dressed in a tweed 
suit. After one hasty glance Miss Daisy 
seemed absorbed in counting the stones of 
the cairn. 

“ —_.the sailor's star——."" He broke off 
suddenly in the song, and slowed down his 


rapid steps. He seemed'to hesitate a moment 
—then he stopped—and finally spoke. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “for the imperti- 
nence of addressing you, but might I ask you 
kindly to direct me? I am a stranger in 
these parts, and am anxious to know whether 
Iam on the right track.” 

“That depends on where you want to go.”” 
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beauties of nature—turf under foot instead 
of iron, and that sort of thing. Besides, I 
am expected to bring back an answer.” 

“Well, then, you can’t miss the way. 
Why, you can see the road almost the whole 
way.” 

The sailor stood silently contemplating the 
view for a few moments. 
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am not laughing at you; but you are 60 
amusing that I can’t help it. Are you still 
deaf?” 

, “Yes, stone-deaf; never knew how hard 
it is to yawn when you want to. I suppose 
one has to be tired and bored when one 
yawns, I wonder why it should cure deat- 
ness ?” 


“T suppose it does. 
Monkslea ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you; and might I so far trespass 
on your kindness as to ask whereabouts is a 
house called Bay View ?” 

“T can show you the house from here,” 
she replied, rising from the stone on which 
she sat. “It is that one by itself near the 


Is that town yonder 


“*Lady Linwood came into the room."” 


sea, with red gables. 
because it’s my home.” 

“ Oh—then are you Miss Linwood?” 

“Yes.” 

“What a strange coincidence ! 
taking a note to Lady Linwood.” 

“Then I can save you the trouble of a 
long walk by taking the note myself?” 

“ Thank you, it is very kind; but I do not 
want to shorten the walk. When a sailor 
gets ashore he knows hcw to appreciate the 


I ought to know it, 


I am 


“**Ch, allow me to introduce me to you !'‘’ 


“Isn't there ashort cut across the fields ?” 
he presently asked. “The road is a poor 
exchange for the grass. I see a path yonder 
that looks as if it might serve.” 

“You can go across the fields past White- 
cliff Farm. You will find the gate below— 
you can’t miss it.” 

“Are you sure? Mightn’t I perhaps take 
& wrong turn, and be guilty of trespass, and 
get shot as a poacher?” 

Miss Daisy laughed. 

“ Perhaps you would not mind if I waited 
about until you have done counting those 
stones. Then if you would kindly show me 
the way, there would be no risk of life or 
limb.” 

“ But I don’t know who you are.” 

“Oh, allow me to introduce me to you— 
Charles Harpenden, lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy ’— and he made a profound bow. 

Miss Daisy then consented to accompany 
him to Bay View, and said they had better 
start at once, or they would be late for lunch. 
8o they set off down the slope—he laughing 
and asking questions about Monkslea, and 
she laughing and answering them. So they 
reached the first gate. 

“ The worst of walking downhill,” he said, 
while unfastening the gate, “ is, that it makes 
one absolutely deaf for a long time—don’t you 
find it so?” 


“Yes; but I know how to cure it 
directly.” 
“Do you? Please tell me.” 


“You must yawn ; that’s all.” 

“ Yawn, did yousay?” Shenodded. He 
tried to yawn: he made several tesque 
attempts, which brought on a violent fit of 
laughter, and it proved so contagious, that his 
fair companion laughed too. 

“Tam sorry to be so rude,” she said; “I 


“Oh, I can tell you. When you walk up 
hill, you go so slowly, that the air behind the 
tympanum has time to adjust itself to tho 


SORA yen... 


rarefied air of the higher regions. Whereas, 
when you come downhill, you walk so 
quickly that the density of the lower air 
presses upon the tympanum before the rare- 
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fied air in the auricular chamber has _re- 
adjusted the balance, and that pressure 
causes temporary deafness. The act of 
yawning opens the Eustachian tube and re- 
adjusts the balance.” 

“How wonderfully learned you are !’’ he 
said, looking at her with awe. “ You take my 
breath away : I shall be afraid to say anything 
more !"’ 

“Ohno! Papa often walks to the top of 
the Down, and he has explained it to me so 
often that I have learnt it by heart. He is 
a very scientific man. He is going to be 
Professor to the New Museum, that great 
yellow building out there by the church.” 

So his confidence was restored, and they 
chatted about the grand doings that were to 
celebrate the Regatta week at Revelstone; 
and he told her that the note contained a 
request that Miss Linwood might spend the 
week at Encombe Towers, and she said she 
should like it ever so much. 

Thus the main business of the lieutenant’s 
long walk was as good as settled before 
he reached his destination—because Miss 
Linwood was an imperious young lady. who, 
being an only child, had been allowed to 
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have her own way with much parental in- 
dulgence. Some ill-natured people might 
call her a spoilt child, but the good-natured 
might excuse her, and see only the indulgence 
due to the pretty face and lively manners and 
high spirits of a very winsome maid. 

By the time they reached the gates of Bay 
View, these two young persons seemed on 
very easy terms with each other. They 
passed up the drive side by side, and Miss 
Daisy conducted her companion to the draw- 
ing-room. Then she went and found her 
mother, to whom she briefly explained 
matters. 

Lady Linwood came into the room, and 
welcomed the visitor with grace of manner 
that at once made him feel at home. 

“How do you do, Mr. Harpenden? My 
daughter tells me she met you on the top of 
the Downs. It was such a lovely morning 
for a walk that I longed to accompany her 
myself, but could not spare the time.” 

Lieutenant Harpenden returned the greet- 
ing, and added: ‘ Miss Linwood wanted to 
shorten my walk by bringing you this note, 
but I stuck to my guns; and here I am. 
Allow me to present the note.” 


Lady Linwood read it, and acquainted Miss 
Daisy with the contents, which she knew 
already. ‘‘ We must ask Papa, my dear, 
before we accept the invitation. You will 
stay to lunch, of course, Mr. Harpenden.” 

Sir Thomas appeared when the luncheon 
bell rang. Tall and narrow-chested, inclined 
to stoop, with a venerable head of white hair, 
and well-defined intellectual features. Sir 
‘Thomas was a good type of the scientific ex- 
pert. During lunch he indulged in a learned 
lecture on the dissection of fowls, which was 
slightly marred by the difficulty he experi- 
enced in separating the wing-bones from the 
general structure. 

‘Excuse my taking the opportunity of in- 
structing my wife and daughter, Mr. Har- 
penden. on a matter of domestic education ; 
but ladies, as a rule, give little attention to 
such subjects, unless we encourage them.” 

The lieutenant forgave him, since the pro- 
fessor had already given consent to his 
daughter’s accepting the invitation to En- 
combe Towers; and after lunch Charlie 
Harpenden set out on his return walk, bearing 
a note to that effect for Lady Clairbrooke. 

(To be continued.) 
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C was Klondike that sent me hurrying 
down to S——shire to see Jim L—-. 
Jim is married now, has a charming wife, rose 
trees and pigs and children and a spaniel 
pup. and all sorts of peaceful delights; but 
a few years ago he was roaming about the 
wilds of British Columbia, and it struck me 
that the information I should get from him 
would be enough to make my fortune as a 
miner. 

I got the information; but, as I am not 
starting for the diggings just at present, I 
propose to share it wits the readers of the 
“ Boy’s Own Paper.” 

“Klondike?” he said. ‘Oh yes, I was up 
there, or at least up in those parts; and I 
found gold too, though it was not lying about 
in shovelfuls then, as we are told it is now. 
But every creek and river held it more or 
less, and if you had time and strength 
enough to do anything heroic like wing-dams 
or diversions, you could pick up plenty of 
coarse stuff, and every now and then a little 
nugget or two. 

“ Yes, I brought one little one back, but I 
left a lot of others and dust and coarse gold 
over there in a skin bag, somewhere near the 
head waters of the Peace River. I had no 

‘efor them at the time, and was rather 
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hurried.—Can you find that clasp, dear?” 
he went on, turning to his wife. 

Mrs. Jim went out, and presently returned 
with a very beautiful specimen of the Indian 
arrow-maker’s work, a jasper arrow-head of 
particularly delicate and symmetrical shape. 
Into the back of it a loop of pure, soft gold 
had been fixed, which, with a plain, broad 
hook of the same metal, made it a capital 
clasp for a cloak. 

“ Horrid thing !” she said, with the nearest 
approach to viciousness that her pretty face 
could manage, as she put it in my hand. 

“It’s a beauty,” I said. “Why, what’s 
your grievance against it ?” 

“ Oh, Pll tell you,” said Jim. “ You see it 
was jabbed into me by its former owner, and 
only missed making an end of me by an inch 
or so; and it’s that miss that worries her, 
but——” Here this ungracious speech was 
suddenly terminated by a well-aimed sofa 
cushion ; and after the turmoil had subsided, 
and Jim had sued for peace, he was ordered 
to tell me the real genuine truth about it. . 

“That's all I brought back,” he said; 
“that gold was my Klondike nugget, and the 
arrow-head was interesting, so I kept that too. 

“It was like this. You know my young 
brother Ted, the sailor? Well, he was sent 
out to Esquimalt to boss some torpedoes or 
sky-rockets or something of that sort for the 
Admiralty, and this work had taken him all 
the way up the coast from Vancouver to 
Alaska. At the time that I got out there on 
the wander, he had just about finished his 
special job; and as ‘My Lords’ for a 
wonder seemed :ather pleased, he had 
managed to get a lung leave to recuperate. 
He had picked up a good deal of really useful 
information about bears and cariboo while 
he was fooling about the coast, and also 
sufficient Sindbady stories about gold and 
rubies to make him wish to goand look; and 
his idea was that a sensible man like me could 
be persuaded to help him to spend his leave 
in hunting for these various luxuries. 

“ The end of it was that Ted had his way, 


and we went off in a sawmill to hunt for , 


bears and gold. Its captain called it a 
steamboat, but when we got to the end of its 
voyage, they lifted the engine bodily off her 
deck on to the shore, and fixed a circular 
saw on the shaft and set to work cutting up 
planks, and Ted pronounced her to be a 
sawmill ; and I suppose, as a sailor, he ought 
to know. 

“It was about the beginning of April when 
we left the coast, somewhere north of Mount 
St. Elias, and we got some Indians to carry 
for us, and strolled deviously up north along 
the frontier of Alaska ; and I suppose we got 
on to the Lewis River and the Pelly, or 
thereabouts. But it is no use trying to 
identify places on the map, for the fact is 
the maps are the vaguest guess-work; we 
had two out with us, and they looked pretty 
much alike, and were quite nicely coloured. 
One day we discovered that there was a 
difference of a whole degree of longitude 
between them as to the position of a lake, 
and a good big lake too—thirty miles long it 
was set down, though I daresay there wasn't 
really a lake in either place at all; we never 
went to see. We met one of the map-makers 
down in British Columbia, and he said he 
surveyed by going up high mountains and 
making wiggley lines like worms wherever he 
saw a river or concluded that there ought to 
be one. And je was a conscientious man ; the 
others did it without going up the mountain. 

“But we were in between the Yukon and 
Mackenzie anyhow, and we found the bears 
quite easily; in fact, some of them seemed 
to be expecting us. And the cariboo were all 
right too; and in the creeks that fed those 
rivers we filled the little skin bag I told you 
of; and for amateurs we did some rather 
pretty engineering in the wing-dam line. 
What fish there were too! I never saw such 
trout and char. Of course you would only 
think it fish stories if I gave you weights and 
numbers, but you shall see the diary and 
believe as little as you like. You may guess 
what the char were when I tell,you that the 
best bait for them was a two-pound trout. 

“ Then one day one of those Indian idiots 


started on a legend that it appeared Ted had 
heard before, of a vast herd of buffaloes—bison 
—still surviving about the head waters of the 
Peace River. Ted called this ‘confirmatory 
evidence,’ which is exactly what you might 
expect from a sailor; wouldn't listen to the 
words of wisdom which I, as a barrister, felt 
it my duty to let fall; and nothing would 
suit him but we must up stick and stop those 
buffaloes surviving any longer. 

“He made out that it would be quite a 
pleasure trip, because it appeared that his 
earlier informant lived in those parts, and 
had entreated Ted to go and stay with him. 
This man Trine seemed to be a unique kind 
of person—universal mechanical genius; 
made a Pelton wheel out of old tomato tins, 
and ran all sorts of machinery with it ; madé 
his own boots—and wore them ; and his hat, 
but that he didn’t wear, only carried it about 
to fan the fire with. Such like things he did 
in the course of business; but for amuse- 
ment he wrote Greek iambics, and worked 
out problems in those high-class mathematics 
where a straight line is not the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and nothing is on 
the same plane with anything else. He had 
been in the Navy, but somehow contrived to” 
retire while still fit for use ; and his present 
occupation was ranching on some big, rolling 
plains in the Peace country. Ted had the 
bearings of the place carefully noted in such 
a way that he could find it to a certainty, if 
we could once reach a particular pass in the 
mountains, which Trine had described as 
quite unmistakable. 

«This pass ran through the eastern range of 
the Rockies, near the source of one of the big 
tributaries of the Mackenzie, and it certainly 
seemed easy to know it, if ever we chanced to 
see it. To begin with, the peak just above it, 
visible for fifty miles or more, was a perfect 
cone from whatever side you saw it, and the 
pass itself Trine described as a gateway of 
red granite, with the sides as straight as a 
wall, and 2,000 feet high: asif a giant sword- 
cut had been made through the range, and 
the two halves moved a hundred yards apart. 
But there might be other gaps answering 
more or less to this description, and the 
means to remove all doubt was this: High 
up on the northern wall or gate-post was a 
great white cross, formed by a vein of quartz, 
so true and distinct in shape that one could 
hardly believe it to be Nature’s handiwork, 
and this cross was the registered un- 
adulterated trade-mark of Trine’s pass. 

**You have been out West yourself, so I 
need not tell you all the ordinary troubles we 
had gone through ; but we had been eaten by 
the whole bill of fare for the year, mosquitoes, 
sand-flies, buffalo-flies, and all the rest of 
them, and we had been scorched and frozen, 
and starved and over-eaten, and nearly 
drowned several times and parched with 
thirst once or twice, and Ted had been clawed 
by a grizzly and I had hada much wore row 
with « skunk; and altogether we were 
beginning to have had nearly enough of it, 
when, as it chanced, a wild miner came past 
just at the time when this Peace River buffalo- 

yarn was in camp. The upshot was, we 
arranged with him to take charge of an 
Indian gang, and pack our skins and heads 
down to the coast and on to Victoria. 

«* That rug in the hall is one of the bears, 
and a very good one for a Canadian : of course 
they are not the size of the Californian 
grizzlies. 

‘* Soin October we turned South, with a very 
light outfit of flour, tea, sugar, blankets and 
furs, and our rifles and axes,and the skin bag 
of bard-earned wealth. 

««How much was it? Oh, perhaps sixteen 
or eighteen pounds weight, say £600 or £700; 
and _ as we had not spent altogether more than 
£1,000 in getting it, throwing our labour in, 
we were rather pleased with ourselves. 
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“We went slowly along for about six weeks; 
and nothing particular happened except 
occasional difficulty in getting through a 
burnt or smashed forest, and the usual minor 
miseries of roughing it, and by that time we 
reckoned that we were getting near our cone ; 
and one day when the air was very clear we 
made out a peak which seemed to answer the 
description. 

« That same day there was a strike among 
our retainers ; for we had kept on annexing 
small gangs of Indians every now and then 
to help us along, and latterly we had even 
managed to purchase a ‘cayuss,’ which is what 
an Indian is pleased to call a horse. It is 
not a pretty name, but it is very expressive, 
and fits the creature to which it is applied 


toa dot. Our cayuss was not handsome. We 
called him Napoleon, because he was always 
asleep and very bony; but we would not have 
swapped him for Persimmon, for I feel sure 
Persimmon would have been unwell if he 
had tried to live on the stuff Napoleon ate 
with relish, withered weeds of various kinds, 
but all unpleasant, rose-bay and columbine 
chiefly ; as for grass, it was not. 

“Our noble red men, who were neither 
noble nor red as far as we could judge for 
dirt, gave us to understand they were not 
going any farther, because ‘bad men’ lived 
on ahead. Ted said with sarcastic emphasis * 
if they were worse than those we had already 
met they were bad indeed. 

“The retainers remarked, ‘Kwass me-sah- 
chie till-la-kums,’ which sounded awful, but 
meant they were afraid to go on. 
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“Ted retorted, ‘Wake skookum la-tate 
kultus wa-wa,’ all of which is necessary to 
imply ‘ What rot!’ 

“The mutineers observed, ‘ Klat-a-wa lo-lo 
mem-a-loose til-a-kum ko-pa il-a-he,’ which 
being interpreted is, ‘ You’re goners if you go.’ 

“ And Ted, who never can understand why 
the discipline of the red man is inferior to 
that of the bluejacket, clinched the matter 
by some impressive allusions to ‘King 
George’ (which is the period at which 
Chinook history has arrived), ‘ Stick mamook 
mem-a-loose kopa lope’ and ‘ Chick-a-min 
kow-le-mah.’ These direful threats of 
‘jrons’ and ‘ yard-arm ’ speedily reduced them 
to‘ Keel-a-py tum-tum chahco kloshe,’ signi- 


. fying, ‘I will be good.’ Which goodness 


they evinced by departing under cover of the 
night, and taking the kettle with them, — 


“* We counted them nt waning day, 
And when the-morn came, where were they Pes: 
Simply kaps-sa-la klat-a-wa,” 


which is good Chinook -for ‘bolted’: this 
beautiful quotation comes out of a poem that 
Ted wrote on the subject. Well, of course, it 
was a nuisance, but it might have been much 
worse ; they had left Napoleon, and nearly 
all the food, and we should need less now 
that they were gone. In any case we only 
wanted them to the top of the pass, and we 
felt sure we were within two days of it 
already; so we did not worry about it, but 
packed our remaining stuff on Napoleon and 
went on.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A HOTTENTOT DETECTIVE, AND HOW HE LED US. 


Frer partaking of the old man's hospi- 
tality we walked down to the end of the 
garden, the back wall of which overhung the 
river. This wall was built of rough stones, 
not masoned together, and was very rickety, 
being about four feet high and eighteen 
inches broad at the top. On the other side 
of the river, about a hundred yards distant, 
ran the railway, so that the thieves, as in 
our case, had first-rate ground for their 
operations. The fruit frames for drying 
fruit, which are about six feet long by two 
feet wide, made of reeds lashed together to 
two poles, had been standing right in the 
corner, so that a thief by climbing on the 
wall from the outside could rob the frames 
without actually descending into the garden. 
“You see,” said Oom Piet, ‘ the achelm 
got on to the wall, and sitting down like a 
baboon filled his pockets without once 
climbing down, for there was no spoor in 
the garden, and none this side of the river, 
only these two stones look as if they had 
been knocked out. But we must climb over, 
and you shall see the ground on the other 
side.” 

The bank on the garden side was so rough, 
being covered with large round, waterworn 
stones, that an elephant could have made its 
way without leaving any spoor. The river 
itself, like most South African rivers, was 
about knee-deep, and it was only on the 
other side, where there was a narrow sandy 
hollow, that spoor had been found. 

Now sand has two entirely opposite char- 
acters. When moist it is as perfect a medium 
for retaining spoor as can well be found, 
whereas when loose and dry it is useless for 
taking such delicate impressions as the 
marks of a boot-protector. Unfortunately 
for us, the sand in this hollow was of the 
latter character, and it had been blown over 
by the wind, so that all we could make out 
was a man's spoor, both feet being defined, 
of about the same size as that which we 
had found near the paddock. Elias even 
sould elucidate nothing more certain than 
this. 

As time was precious, we got back to the 
house as soon as we could, and there we 
questioned Oom Piet’s son, who was the first 
to find the spoor early the morning before. 
He could not see any boot-protector marks, 
as the sand was too dry and heavy. As in 
our case, it was the spoor of a man coming, 
not going. 

Then we inspanned again, Oom Piet, who 
took his double-barrelled gun, accompanying 
us, and drove home. 

In a few minutes we were all ready, each 
equipped with a gun or rifle, and on the 
road to our starting-point, the Angoras’ 
paddock. The field lay almost in the middle 
of the valley, and the railway to Oakville 
ran for about a mile and a-half without any 
curve, until it crossed the Hex River by an 
iron bridge. Some four hundred yards below 
this bridge the line took a gradual bend to 
the left, and here it skirted the base of the 
mountains at a place called Hang Kranta. 

Before starting, Elias, who took the lead, 
said, “‘ We must not hunt together, but like 
jackals, a little distance from one another. 
Baas (meaning myself) and I shall follow the 
railway. If we do not find some fresh spoor 
before we get to Hang Krantz, it will be 
difficult. We must seek very carefully at 
each culvert.” 

Then we separated, Elias leading about 
fifty yards in front on the left side of the 
line, while I took the right ; the other three 
taking the fields on either side where the soil 
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was of a sandy nature. Macgregor, who, like 
the London cabman, when asked by a not 
over-generous customer whether the fare 
tendered was sufficient, “said nothing, but 
thought heaps,” brought up the rear. 

The following up of spoor under ordinary 
circumstances, giving full play to the mental 
as well as bodily faculties, is one of the most 
fascinating of pursuits. But our work for 
the first half-hour was wofully disappointing; 
Macgregor told me afterwards that, though 
he enjoyed the outing, he felt very much as 
if he were playing chess with an opponent who 
had lost his queen—-‘‘a very lame-duck kind 
of amusement.” Thrice we met together at 
different culverts, but no one had found any 
further spoor. De Villiers thought we should 
find something at the other side of the bridge 
at Hang Krantz, where the railway skirted 
the mountain, while Elias did not care to 
hazard a conjecture. 

About a hundred yards from the river, 
Oom Piet, Macgregor, and Jamet joined 


. Elias and myself on the railway, as the 


ground on each side of the line gave a sudden 
dip, and the river, about waist-deep and 
running with a very swift current, had to be 
crossed. The bridge was a box-like iron struc- 
ture some eighty yards in length. 

As soon as we had crossed, Elias, who was 
still leading, jumped right off the bridge on 
to the sands below, calling out to me “ Baas 
must go up the stream, I will work down.” 
James and I scrambled over, and when we 
had got down I shouted out to Macgregor, 
“ Follow my leader.” 

“Oom Piet and I prefer watching develop- 
ments from here,” answered he; and then 
shaking his head despondently he called out, 
“Hope, thy bark of reason has missed stays, 
and is driving helplessly on to the sands of 
Robben Island.” Robben Island, I must 
explain, was the South African lunatic 
asylum. 

Meanwhile Elias, who had been investi- 
gating every foot of sand along the river, 
came to a dead halt, and all at once began 
going through a pantomimic performance, 
imitating a defiant cock-ostrich when he 
squats on the ground and works his wings 
like the paddles ef a canoe. This was his 
way of expressing a sudden outburst of joy, 
and James and I ran down at once, knowing 
that he “ had made a good find.” 

Just where the Hottentot stood, the river 
took a wide bend, shallowing ankle-deep and 
giving into little quiet pools. In one of these 
there was an army of crabs all busy devour- 
ing the fag-end of a sheep’s entrails. 

“They slaughtered here,” said Elias, 
“early this morning. I thought, Baas, they 
would not carry those goats too far, without 
getting rid of the entrails.” 

Then he led us across the narrow belt of 
shingle which bounded the river, to show us 
even more convincing proof, ahd this was the 
spoor of two men beautifully defined on the 
moist and supersensitive sand. The one was 
much smaller than the other and barefoot, 
while the larger corresponded exactly, as far 
as the toe-piece was concerned, with that we 
had seen outside the paddock, and, extra- 
ordinary as it seemed to me, it was the spoor 
of a man coming.” 

I pointed this out to Elias remarking, 
“Our friend of the paddock must have met 
his mate here before stealing the goats.” 

“Not so,” replied Elias emphatically. 
“He will explain himself later on, you will 
see, Baas.” And more than this, which 
seemed enigmatic enough to James and my- 
self, he would not vouchsafe. 


Of course we shouted ourselves hoarse for 
the others to come and look. 

Macgregor at once confessed the total 
collapse of his unbelief. 

“My dear Hope,” grasping my hand fer- 
vently, “I rejoice that I came. I shake 
off my scepticism as gladly as a deer sheds 
one of its dead horns. Forgive my chaff 
just now when you two jumped off the 
bridge. I really thought Elias deserved a 
strait-waistcoat, and now—well, he has 
treated us to an exposition of spoor-reading 
such as I never dreamt of. And I am glad 
that I can show an appreciation of his skill 
in some more substantial fashion than mere 
admiration.” Here he took out a sovereign 
and gave it to the delighted Hottentot. 

“How does he give reckoning of that big 
spoor ?”’ said Oom Piet, in a lowered tone of 
inquiry to me. 

“He does not care to explain it at pre- 
sent,” replied I. 

“Ah, that is what I did tell you before. 
He sees more than we, and now like a good 
schoolmaster he will only teach us enough 
to make us wish we knew more. He wants 
you to build up knowledge as he builds.” 

And then we took up the spoor again, 
which, after making in an acute angle 
towards the railway, crossed the metals, and 
took the mountain up a steep, rocky, little 
kloof just beyond Hang Krantz. 

Here the thieves seemed to have thrown 
off their extreme cautiousness. At times we 
got one man’s spoor, then another's, the 
larger, however, always coming; of course 
very imperfectly defined, owing to the stony 
nature of the ground. In many cases it was 
only a stone loosened from its resting-place 
that gave evidence. In others it was just 
the toe of the naked spoor that had taken. 

We had a good half-hour’s climb before we 
reached the top of the mountain. Beneath 
us was a deep, wild-looking kloof, and before 
we reached the bottom the soil became much 
softer and less stony. Here we made very 
good running, the scent being warm. At tho 
bottom there was a watercourse, down which 
a tiny stream trickled, making frequent clear 
pools. Beside one of these Macgregor dis- 
tinguished himself by finding the still warm 
ashes of a fire, over which the thieves had 
doubtless roasted a hurried chop. Along the 
fire lay the usual forked stick which South 
African shepherds use to toast meat with. 
They had sat down on stones opposite one 
another—this the spoor told us—and a 
boulder in the middle had served as a table. 

“ Rather a bad sign this,” said Macgregor ; 
“it means that we've got a long way to co 
before we run them to earth.” 

And along climb it proved. We descended 
and ascended three successive deep ravines. 
finding very fair spoor all the way, Elias 
leading at his usual lithe half-walk haif- 
trot. 

It wag full noon before we breasted the 
last steep ascent, which was a succession of 
rocky terraces, rising one above the other. 
resembling, as Macgregor said, the steps of 
the Great Pyramid ten times magnified. 
Here we deployed in a long line, Elias at the 
extreme left, and myself at the extreme right, 
with Oom Piet next me. Whether it was 
owing to my experience of mountaineering 
or to sheer luck, I know not, but as I mounted 
the last terrace and faced round to look down. 
I saw all the others two or three terraces 
beneath me. The sun was beating with 
sub-tropical fervour, and I paused for a 
moment’s breathing-space as I won the last 


+ greatstep. As I did so, I heard the sound 


of voices talking a few feet below me on the 
other side. I cocked my rifle instinctively, 
and, crawling on all-fours, peeped over the 
edge of the bastion-like terrace. 

About twenty feet underneath, on a narrow 
shelf of rock some fifteen feet long by eight 
broad, the two thieves were standing, the 
one in front of the other, each discussing a 
piece of one of our best Bloemendal water- 
melons. The one nearest, with his back 
turned towards me, was a Zulu, as magnifi- 
cent a specimen of manhood as one could 
wish to see. He must have been six foot 
three in height, and as he only wore a 
sleeveless singlet, the muscles of his great 
arms, which were unusually long and wiry, 
shone with a full, rounded, oily sleekness of 
contour, like a young python that has just 
cast its slough. The other was a Bushman, 
and, though unusually well-knit and broad- 
shouldered, did not reach his companion’s 
shoulder. He had a sullen, lowering front, 
and stood vis-d-vis to his mate. The two, 
representatives as they were of the highest 
and lowest African races, made a superb 
contrast, like a large-limbed docile elephant 
with a squat untameable Cape buffalo. 

The shelf on which they were standing 
was literally covered with spoils—dried fruit, 
bunches of grapes drying for raisins, empty 
sardine tins, several half-wet skins, among 
which were our two beautiful Angora fleeces, 
and, what I had never seen before, cheese 
cut up in slices for drying. Their den, if I 
may so term it, was admirably chosen. The 
only approach to the shelf was from my side, 
for, below, asheer precipice several hundred 
feet in height descended like a wall, and as 
I afterwards discovered, the little rocky ledge 
was quite imperceptible from the bottom. 
On the left, where the shelf seemed to dove- 
tail into the terrace, there was a small cave 
formed by overarching rocks, and this they 
used as a bedroom. 

As I drew myself up to my full height, 
with my Martini covering the pair of them, I 
shouted as loud as I could to my companions, 
“Here are the schelms!” I never saw two 
people so utterly confounded beyond any 
power of vocal expression as the two thieves, 
when my stentorian cry broke the stillness 
of the air aroundus. But the manifestations 
of fright were quite different in each. The 
Zulu turned his face towards me with an 
elephantine slowness of movement, and the 
Piece of melon which he was eating fell out 
of his seemingly paralysed fingers, while the 
Bushman gave a sudden spring backwards 
which brought him on to the brink of the 
Precipice. I really thought he intended 
going over in preference to being caught, 
and I shouted again sternly in Cape Dutch, 
“If one of you move I'll shoot, and the one 
bullet will be enough for both.” 
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Then the great Zulu recovered his voice, 
and saluting me like a soldier said in capital 
English, ‘“‘ Good midday, master!” On see- 
ing his companion’s almost perilous situation, 
he gave one stride forward, and stretching 
out his great arm caught the Bushman by 
the scruff of the neck, and, lifting him clean 
off the ground, deposited him almost directly 
under me. Then he shook with laughter, as 
the Bushman sat with his knees nursing his 
sullen face, muttering something, with a 
perfectly astounding redundancy of clicks, 
which I could not understand. 

In a few minutes the search-party came 
clambering up to my relief, and while Mac- 
gregor and I kept guard over the ill-starred 
pair, the others jumped down, and com- 
menced tying their hands together—that is, 
coupling the Zulu’s right hand with the 
Bushman’s left. The latter at first refused 
to move unless we carried him down the 
mountain, but when Oom Piet, with a real- 
istic outburst of passion which would have 
made the fortune of any tragedian, threat- 
ened to tie his hands and feet together and 
make short work of him by dropping him off 
the precipice, he allowed himself to be 
coupled, though he let off his steam by curs- 
ing us all round in the vilest Cape Dutch. 
‘When we had got them fastened to one an- 
other, Elias told the Zulu to lift up his veld- 
shoes for inspection, at which he laughed 
immoderately. “This boy Dimond Fields 
boy—know a trick or two worth learning,” 
said he. 

And then was solved the mystery which 
had puzzled all of us whites, and which 
Elias had guessed from the moment he had 
seen the spoor outside the paddock. The 
Zulu had a false heel and toe piece on each 
shoe, which were inverted—that is to say, 
when he was walking towards you he seemed 
to be going away. He had evidently nailed 
the protectors in before he had fastened 
these false pieces on to his shoes, and, like 
many another criminal, he had made this 
one little mistake, without which he might 
never have been apprehended—viz. he had 
turned the one arch-shaped protector inside 
out. 

Elias pointed this out to him, and he at 
once acknowledged his error, saying, “ Clever 
men sometimes make small mistake. But 
you Hottentot boy have eyes like an aasvogel 
(vulture).” 

“It was this mistake,” said Elias, ‘that 
made me know there was something wrong 
when I first looked at the spoor, and when I 
found along the river the two spoors I felt 
more certain than ever before.” 

On our way back the big Zulu, who told us 
that his name was October, made a clean 
breast of everything. He and the Bushman, 
Jacob Breekwa, were ‘scape convicts. He 
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was in for stock-stealing, and had a yearstill 
to serve, while his mate had been convicted 
of a very brutal case of assault on a coloured 
girl, and had ten years more to put in. 
October said he would not have broken 
out had it not been for the Bushman’s evil 
counsels. They had been imprisoned at the 
Government convict station, Kluitjes Kraal, 
some forty miles from Oakville. 

The first night they had broken into a plate- 
layer’s cottage along the railway, and stolen 
enough clothes to enable them to discard 
their convict suits. At Oakville station they 
had entered the railway goods-shed and helped 
themselves to a varied assortment of shop- 
goods, including cheeses, sardines, golden 
syrup, flour, biscuits, raisins, tobacco, etc. 
Since then they had taken up their abode in 
the mountain, and had twice shifted their 
quarters. They never found it necessary to 
forage far from the line, and in their 
progress up and down they used to walk on 
the metals, holding hands, so that it was 
impossible to trace their spoor for more than 
8 few yards from the scene of their depreda- 
tions. 

Asked how they had caught the goats, 
October said that they had crept up to them 
whileasleep in the near corner of the paddock. 
The one they had caught with a vang-stok 
(a long stick with a running noose at the 
end), the other the Zulu had knocked on the 
head with his knobkerrie. 

We had them safely lodged in gaol that 
evening, and some six weeks after they were 
convicted at the Oakville assizes, and were 
sentenced, the Zulu to five years’ additional 
hard labour, and the Bushman, who was 
looked upon as incorrigible, to seven years 
and twenty-five lashes with the cat. The 
Zulu would also have received lashes, had it 
not been for the excellent character given 
him by the superintendent of the convict 
station. 

When Mr. Graham came home, he paid 
Elias the whole of the reward-money offered 
for the apprehension of the convicts, which 
amounted to 30/., and what was of far greater 
value, for Hottentots do not possess the 
virtue of thrift, he gave him an increase on 
his wages of sixpence a day. I ought not to 
omit, too, that the judge, when he heard 
Elias’s evidence, complimented him highly 
on the astuteness and zeal he had displayed, 
and said that it was an excellent object-lesson 
for the local mounted police, ‘‘a force which 
has been called into existence for the sup- 
pression of stock-thieving.” 

Macgregor treasures a certain breast-pin 
with what his friends consider an absurd 
veneration. It is in the shape of a gold 
horseshoe encircling a common inverted 
boot-protector. 

(tHE END.) 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1887. 


Ww™= any school boy, about to begin his 

1898 cricket, asked his opinion of the 
season of 1897, his answer would probably be, 
“ A ripping good one”’; and so it was as long 
as school cricket lasted, but as soon as that 
was over, and the holidays came, the rain 
came with them, and the remainder of the 
time for play was more or less damp. Most 
of the big scores were made in the early part 
of the season; and, curiously enough, the very 
early portion, when batsmen might have 
been supposed to have been out of practice, 
was accountable for some of the largest. 


By SomMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


PART I. 


Among the big schools Winchester beat 
Eton; and Harrow and Eton played their 
fifth consecutive draw, Harrow making 236 
and 248 for 4 wickets, and Eton 160 and 208 
for 7 wickets. So the draw was all in favour of 
the former. For Harrow, T.G. O. Cole made 
142, the highest score ever made in this 
match except the 152 of Emilus Bayley’s in 
1841. This continuous run of draws gave 
rise to a good deal of newspaper correspon- 
dence as to the match being given three 
days instead of twoas at present; but though 
the headmaster of Harrow was in favour of 


this, the headmaster of Eton could not 
see his way to it, so the matter remains in 
statu quo. Westminster beat Charterhouse 
on July 9-10 by 2 runs, a most exciting 
finish ; and on the same date Marlborough 
scored 360 for 7 wickets, and closed their 
innings ; Cheltenham made 236 and 254, and 
left Marlborough to make 131 in an hour, 
which they did in fifty-four minutes with the 
loss of only 1 wicket. Another close school 
match took place on July 26 and 27, when 
M.C.C. beat Clifton by the narrow margin of 
9 runs. Tonbridge School beat Blackheath 
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on May 22 by 1 wicket, on the stroke of 
time, making 199 to 198. On May 17 Rugby 
provided some leather-hunting for New 
College, Oxford, for in answer to their 139 
Rugby made 347 for 3 wickets (E. E. Wilson 
206 not out, and G. Cobb 101 not out). 
Having looked on that picture, now look on 
this: One day in July the Hampshire Rovers 
went to play the Isle of Wight College; 
of the former seven went to the wicket and 
scored 308, but not one of them got out—6 
retired ; the College scored 47 and 81 for 4 
wickets. 

I suppose there has been no name more 
frequently mentioned in these Curiosities of 
Cricket articles for the last few years than 
that of P. A. Fryer, in connection with Wel- 
lingborough School. He has always scored 
largely, but last year he outdid himself. 
On June 2, for Wellingborough Masters v. 
E. Scriven’s Eleven, he made 306; on June 
26, for the Masters v. Bedford Town, he made 
239; on July 3 he made 274, out of 608 for 
9 wickets, against Leicester Roslyn; and up 
to that time he had made 1,086 runs in ten 
innings, his highest scores being 306, 274, 
239, and 131. The Wellingborough boys 
Ought to shine with such an example as that 
in their midst. Boys seem to have been 
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bowling well last season, to judge from the 
following examples: On June 2, O. B. Brook, 
for Sunningdale School, took 7 Scaitcliffe 

* wickets for 7 runs; and on the same date, for 
Sedbergh School, A. H. Scott took 80f J. Wake- 
field’s Eleven’s wickets for 14,7 of them for0; 
and when Kibworth Grammar School played 
Market Harbro’ Grammar School, on June 23, 
Chase, the captain of the former, took 10 
wickets for 9 runs. These are the chief 
items I have noted in School cricket pure 
and simple. 

At the commencement of this article I re- 
marked that many big scores were made 
early in the season; here are some of them: 
On May 3, 4, 5, when Surrey played Leicester- 
shire the former scored 560 (Abel 144, Hay- 
ward 130) to the latter’s 197 and 78; and a 
little over a week later, on May 13, 14, 15, they 
made 602 (Abel 250, Key 110) against the 
153 and 227 of Warwickshire. Key in his 
110 made no fewer than seven 4’s off succes- 
sive balls—four off Whitehead and three off 
Santall. In this week there were many pro- 
digious individual scores ; besides Abel’s just 
mentioned, Druce made 227, Dixon 268 not 
out, and Ranjitsinhji 260. It looked as if 
these players had been practising all the 
winter through. The Prince’s score was 
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made for Sussex v. M.C.C. and Ground at 
Lord’s. This match, in which the scores were 
respectively 418, 137, and 266, 335, was re- 
markable fortwo things: firstly, Ranjitsinhji's 
was the highest score but one ever made on 
Lord’s, and for that one we have to go back as 
far as 1820, when Mr. William Ward made 27s; 
and, secondly, this was only the second time 
in first-class cricket a side had been beaten 
after making over 400 in their first innings - 
the first time being when Kent, after making 
470, were beaten by Gloucestershire by 9 
wickets. In this same week, on May 13, 
15, Yorks made 494 (Wainwright 100, H. 
134) against Gloucestershire’s 155 and 35x. 
In the Surrey v. Sussex match on May 20, 
22, in the former’s second innings they male 
448 for 5 wickets (Brockwell 131 and Abel 
156), and in their return match with War- 
wickshire, on June 24, 25, 26, Surrey again 
scored largely, making 568to their opponents’ 
163 and 211. On the same dates Notts made 
490 against Yorkshire’s 364 and 233 for 5 
wickets. On July 12, 13, 14, Yorks played 
Sussex, the latter making 164 and 210. 
and the former 681 for 5 wickets (J. T. 
Brown 311, Tunnicliffe 147), forming a new 
record for first wicket, viz. 378 ; the previ 
best being 346, made by L. Palairet and H. 
T. Hewett, for Somerset ». Yorks 
in 1892, which I mentioned in these 
articles at the time. During this 
gigantic score Brown completed his 
1,000 runs for the season, and he 
was the fifth batsman to make 300in 
first-class cricket. Grace has done 
it three times, A. C. Maclaren, 
W. W. Read, and Murdoch once 
each. . Wainwright also made his 
1,000 runs inthis match. But this 
record did not stand the season 
through, for on August 9,10, 11. 
when Surrey played Hampshire. 
their first wicket fell for 379, or 
one to the good, Abel having made 
173, and Brockwell 225. The final 
scores were: Surrey 579, Hampshire 
149 and 127. On July 26, 27. 
Surrey's Second Eleven made 403 
(Braund 133) for 4 wickets against 
the 216 and 166 of Hertfordshire. 
On August 9, 10,11 Notts scored 
largely —415 (W. Gunn 230)—while 
Derbyshire, their antagonists, 
scored still more largely, makin: 
570 (L. G. Wright 133, Davi 
121). On August 3 and 4, 
Club and Ground made 502 (Free- 
man 139, Dr. Holton 115) against 
the 229 of Old Foresters. 

Big aggregates naturally lead us 
to big hitting performances, and 
Jessop, whom I have had occasion 
to mention for several years, has 
not been behindhand in this re- 
spect, for in Gentlemen rf. 
Players at Lord’s on July 12, 13. 14 
(in which the scores were, Players 
358 and 279, Gentlemen 286 and 
273), in his second innings he made 
67 out of 88 in thirty-five minutes, 
including one 5, eleven 4’s, a 3. 
three 2's, and ninesingles; of these 
he made 30 in ten minutes. Fur 
the Players, W. Gunn hit one over 
of Bull's for 19—four 4’s and one 3. 
And in the Gloucestershire and 
Yorkshire match on July 29, 30,31, 
Jessop made 101 in forty minutes. 
while his partner was making 17. 
The first five overs after lunch re- 
sulted in an average of 10 runs an 
over, with 2 to spare, and of these 
52 runs 50 were Jessop's. Abel, 
too, made 215 for Surrey against 
Notts on August 2, 3, 4, but then 
he does not score so quickly as many 
of theamateurs. Forinstance, when 
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W. Franks was playing for Scarborough 
against the Harrow Wanderers, on July 20, 21, 
he made 25 in eighteen minutes, including two 
6's andone5. On July 6,7, 8, Tyldesley, for 
Lancashire v. Warwickshire, scored 106 and 
100 not out, being the sixth batsman to make 
two centuries in one match. Abel made his 


1,000 runs on June 24, and Ranjitsinhji on 
July 3; last year they made them on the same 
day, within one hour and twenly minutes of 
each other, Abel being the first on both occa- 
sions. And to furnish a last and a very en- 
couraging example to schoolboys, I may 
mention the performance of 8. H. Day in the 
(To be continued.) 
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Kent and Gloucestershire match on August 
9,10, 11, when for Kent, though not yet 
niveteen, he made his first appearance, and 
scored in his second innings 101 not out. 
This feat has only been accomplished in 
first-class cricket by Ricketts, Winslow, Mac- 
laren, Mariow, and Ranjitsinhji. 
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ABOUT THE VICTORIA CROSS AND SOME OF ITS HEROES. 


The V.C, 


'HREEF. Officers are to be decorated with the 
Victoria Cross for conspicuous bravery 
in the earlier stages of the recently closed 
Indian Frontier war ; and Lieut-Col. Mathias, 
Piper Findlater, and Pte. E. Lawson of the 
1st Gordons, and Pte. Vickery of the Ist 
Dorsetshire, have been recommended by Sir 
William Lockhart for conspicuous valour at 
Dargai. The officers already gazetted for the 
award are Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. B. Adams, 
of the Indian Staff Corps, Lieut. Viscount 
Fincastle, 16th Lancers, who was acting as 
Correspondent for the ‘ Times,” and Lieut. 
E. W. Costello, Indian Staff Corps. 

The two former earned the coveted honour 
by heroic conduct during the battle of 
Landikai, in the Swat Valley, during the 
advance of Sir Bindon Blood’s brigade, and 
Lieut. Greaves, Correspondent for the “ Times 
of India,” was struck by a bullet in the 
body, and falling from his pony was instantly 
pounced upon by a body of the enemy’s 
swordsmen. Seeing this, Col. Adams and 
Viscount Fincastle dashed to the rescue. 

The swordsmen were supported by a body 
of Ghazis, who poured in a stream of bullets. 
Lord Fincastle’s horse was shot, and several 
bullet-holes were found in his saddle. He 
tried to raise Greaves on to Col. Adams’s 
saddle, but was unable. A rush of Ghazis 
down the hill caused Lord Fincastle to drop 
his comrade, and stand over him with drawn 
sword. At this moment two sowars arrived,’ 
and one of them helped Fincastle to raise 
the wounded officer. While struggling to 
do this a bullet struck Greaves in the chest, 
killing him on the spot. Col. Adams all this 
time was sitting quietly on his horse in the 
line of fire, and keeping back the enemy. At 
this juncture Lieut. M‘Lean with three 
sowars dashed to the rescue. Two horses 
were shot; M‘Lean dismounted and helped 
Greaves’s body on to a sowar’s horse, on 
which it was borne away. All now made 
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for shelter—M‘Lean and Fincastle on foot. 
M‘Lean was shot down, and died almost 
immediately from his wounds. Col. Adams’s 
horse was wounded, and he received a sword 
cut in the right hand. Lord Fincastle’s 
escape was miraculous. Had M‘Lean lived, 
the Gazette says, he too would have received 
the decoration. 

Lieut. Costello’s cross was won at the 
Malakand, when, on the night of July 26, he 
went out from the hospital enclosure, accom- 
panied by two sepoys, and brought in a 
wounded lancer who was lying sixty yards 
away in the open—the ground being overrun 
by swordsmen, and swept by the combatants’ 
fire on both sides. He is only twenty-four 
years of age, and joined the Yorkshire regi- 
ment in 1892, subsequently being transferred 
to the Indian Staff Corps. 

The cross awarded to Lord Fincastle is 
the first won by a newspaper correspondent, 
although Archibald Forbes, Bennet Burleigh, 
and perhaps others, have been spoken of 
for it. Fincastle has of course the advantage 
of being a soldier, although at the time 
unattached—and his case may not be allowed 
to form a precedent. 

Should the cross be awarded to Piper 
Findlater, it will be the first occasion on 
which it has been won by a piper, although 
several drummers and buglers have gained 
the prize. 

The Gordon Highlanders, it may be noted, 
have gained five crosses since the inauguration 
of the decoration—three belong to the Ist 
battalion (75th), and two to the 2nd battalion 
(92nd). The 75th’s were won at Delhi, before 
they were Gordons, one being obtained by 
Sergeant Wadeson, who rose from the ranks 
to the command of the regiment. The 92nd’s 
crosses are in possession of General Sir 
George White, v.c., k.c.B., late Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, and who has suc- 
ceeded to the position of Adjutant-General 
of the Forces at the Horse Guards, and of 
Col. Dick-Cunyngham, now commanding 
the 2nd Gordons. Both were gained in 
Afghanistan during the second Hoberts’ 
campaign. 

The stories of the winning of the bronze 
cross form the most thrilling reading in our 
military annals, and a few particulars regard- 
ing its inception, and a few notes of heroic 
achievement in its pursuit, may prove of in- 
terest. The idea, it is believed, of Prince 
Albert, the cross wasinstituted by Her Majesty 
on January 29, 1856, during the Crimean War. 
The decoration, which was designed by the 
Prince, is of bronze, in the form of a Maltese 
cross, having in the centre the Royal Crest 
(a crowned lion) and underneath the in- 
scription “ For Valour.” The cross is worn 
suspended from the left breast by a blue 
riband for the navy and red for the army. 
Hs intrinsic value is not above twopence, but 
it carries with it an annuity of £10, except to 
officers, and should any second or third act 
of valour be performed by the same indi- 
vidual, a bar is added for each, entitling the 
holder to an additional £5 per bar. Two 


instances of bars being won have been 
gazetted—those of the late Admiral Hewett, 
v.c., and Sergeant-Major (now Major) Berry- 
man, V.c.; but the bars were never, I believe, 
forthcoming. It is the most highly prized 
honour in the navy or army, and its raison 
d’étre is thus set forth in the Royal Warrant 
hy which it was established : ‘‘ Now, for the 
purpose of attaining an end so desirable as 
that of rewarding individual instances of 
merit and valour, We have instituted ... 
a new naval and military decoration, which 
we are desirous should be highly prized and 
eagerly sought after by the officers and men 
of our naval and military services... It 
is ordained that the cross shall only be 
awarded to those officers or men who have 
served Us in the presence of the enemy, and 
shall have then performed some signal act 
of valour or devotion to their country. It is 
ordained, with a view to place all persons on 
a perfectly equal footing in relation to 
eligibility for the decoration, that neither 
rank, nor long service, nor records, nor any 
other circumstances or conditions whatever, 
save the merit of conspicuous bravery, shall 
be held to establish a sufficient claim to the 
honour.” 

In the event of any act of “ conspicu- 
ous” daring having been performed by “a 
squadron, ship’s company, a detached body 
of seamen or marines, not under fifty in 
number, or by a brigade, regiment, troop, or 
company,” wherein the commander deems 
all the men acted with equal bravery or dis- 
tinction, one officer, one petty or non- 
commissioned officef, two seamen, marines, 
or soldiers, shall be selected for the decora- 
tion by comrades of their own rank. To 
keep pure the distinction, it is provided that 
in the event of any person on whom the 
decoration has been conferred being con- 
victed of cowardice, treason, or any heinous 
crime, the Sovereign may erase the name of 
such person from the list, and withdraw the 
pension. In 1867 a warrant was issued 
extending the opportunity of winning the 
cross to members of local forces in the 
Colonies serving under British officers, or 
with British troops, and, wm 1881, the pro- 
visions were further extended to include 
“our auxiliary and reserve forces (naval and 
military) ’’—and the sole qualification was 
specifically stated to be ‘‘ conspicuous bravery 
or devotion to the country in the presence of 
the enemy.” Until now there has no case 
occurred of the decoration being forfeited, 
although at the London Sessions, some time 
ago, James Colliss, v.c., one of the men who 
saved the guns at Maiwand, was sent for two 
years to hard labour for an aggravated as- 
sault upon children. 


The warrant was made retrospective, so 
far as to cover the whole period of the 
Crimean war, and the earliest dated action , 
for which it was bestowed was that of 
Charles David Lucas, on June 21, 1854. 
Mr. Lucas (now Rear-Admiral, retired) was 
mate of H.M.8. Hecla, then engaged in the 
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bombardment of Bomarsund, when a live 
shell fell upon the deck. The brave youth 
darted forward, lifted the shell, and with the 
fuze hissing up into his face flung it over- 
board. He was promoted lieutenant on the 
spot, and the cross was presented to him at 
the inaugural ceremony in Hyde Park on 
June 26, 1857. On this occasion sixty-two 
Crimean heroes were decorated by Her 
Majesty, who pinned the cross with her own 
hand on the breast of each. In all, one hun- 
dred and eleven inen obtained the cross for 
valour in the Crimea. Since then three 
hundred and five crosses have been won, in- 
cluding those just gazetted, and of these no 
fewer than one hundred and eighty-two wero 
gained in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny. 


The cross is the most highly coveted 
honour in Her Majesty's service. Neither 
bias nor partiality has ever entered into its 
bestowal. It can be obtained by neither in- 
fluence nor side issue, and is, perhaps, the 
one order in the whole world which is abso- 
lutely above suspicion—hence its value to 
brave men. Some curious particulars emerge 
from an examination of the list of “im- 
mortals.” Lord Wolseley, our Commander-in- 
Chief, although bearing in the Crimea the 
character of ‘the bravest man in the army,” 
does not possess the cross; but it has been 
won by quite a number of our most distin- 
guished admirals and generals, including — 
Lord Roberts, Sir George White, Sir Samuel 
Browne, Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Evelyn 
Wood,. Admiral Commerell, Admiral 
Bythesea, Admiral Hewett, Sir Gerald 
Graham, Sir John MeNeill, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, Rear-Admiral Raby, Sir W. Lennox, 
Sir H. Prendergast, Sir C. Teesdale, 
Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, Lord Wantage, 
Sir H. Elphinstone, Sir F. Maude, Sir 
Hugh Gough, Sir Charles Gough, Major- 
General O'Connor, Lord William Beresford, 
etc. It was when most of these brilliant 
soldiers and sailors were low down on the 
ladder of promotion that the decoration was 
won. MeNeill, it is true, was a lieutenant- 
colonel; Buller a brevet lieutenant-colonel ; 
White o major; and Elphinstone and 
Browne captains. But O'Connor was only 
a sergeant, Wantage an ensign, Maude a 
brevet-lieutenant, and Wood, Graham, 
Prendergast, Roberts, the Goughs, and most 
of the others, lieutenants. Of the sailors, 
Bythesea, Hewett, and Salmon were lieu- 
tenants, and Lucas was a mate. The 
brothers Gough (generals), and the brothers 
Sartorius (colonels), are the only family 
couples who have gained the cross, and it 
is singular that Charles Gough should have 
gained his cross for saving Hugh’s life. 


Three men of colour have won the cross— 
the first, William Hall, a captain of the fore- 
top, Royal Navy, who served with Peel’s 
naval brigade at the second relief of Lucknow, 
in November, 1857. Hall was captain of one 
of the guns, and worked it like a Trojan at 
the attack on the Shah Nu; He ran his 
gun through the fire to within twenty yards 
of the wall, and behaved with such con- 
spicuous bravery that Peel specially reported 
on him, with the result that he gained the 
cross. The other two coloured men are 
Samuel Hoope, of the 4th, and W. J. Gordon, 
of the 1st Battalion West India Regiment. 
For his valour at the storming and capture 
of the stockuded towx of Inbabe colony on 
the river Gambia, on June 30, 1866, Hoope 
was presented by Colonel D’Arcy to his 
comrades as the bravest soldier in the regi- 

“ment, a fact which was acknowledged 
with acclamation, and he was soon after 
awarded thecross. Gordon’s was gained during 
the attack on the town of Toniataba on 
March 13, 1892, under Major G. C. Madden, 
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A party of men were with a heavy beam en- 
deavouring to batter down a gate, when 
suddenly a number of muskets were projected 
from a double row of loopholes which had 
been masked. Some of them were within 
three yards of Major Madden's back, and he 
was unaware of his danger until Gordon, cry- 
ing, “ Look out, sir,” pushed him aside, and 
standing between the officer and the fire was 
riddled with bullets, one of them passing 
through his lungs. By this noble act of 
devotion he probably saved his officer’s life, 
and, badly wounded though he was, he lives 
to wear the prize he gained. 


(To be continued.) 
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Oss : How TREASURES ARK SOMETIMES RECURED.— 

The collector should always be on the look-out for 
“bargains,” and the numismatist will not be behind 
others in his keen scenting of a bargain. The writer 
has had many pleasaut episodes in the course of his 
career, and perhaps a few of these may be interesting 
to “ Our Boys,” and help to stimulate them to look out 
tor every possible chance of picking up fresh specimens 
“on thecheap.” Exploring an old “ British camp” on 
Salisbury Plain one fine summer day, a boy sitting on 
the top of one of the trenches was asked if anything 
curious was ever dug up, “Only a few bits of brass 
butto ng,” he replied, speaking in the dialect of the dis- 
trict. These immediately became in the coin collector's 
mind “ Roman brass coins,” but the illusion was guickly 
dispelled when they turned out to be the brass en 
of spent cartridge cases. A more encouraging find 
was made on the Marlbro' Downs, when, in answer to 
an inquiry, an oli shepherd unearthed three beautiful 
eilver pennies of Canute, which he had discovered nnder 
a large stone. If any of our readers are fortunate 
enough to live near the site, or supposed site, of a 
Roman town, they may be able to secure specimens of 
coins and other curiosities which are frequently dug 
up. Such pieces to them would have an adued interest. 
The writer has several times in this way picked up 
coins which the plough bad revealed. The unroofing or 
palling. down of one of the old timbered Elizabetban 

jouses for which the county of Cheshire was formerly 
so famous has resulted in many finds of hawmered 
silver of the period. Dumng the troublous time of 
Charles 1., much treasure was hidden in this way ; the 
old oak rafters and chimney corners affording many 
suitable places for concealment. Again, old curiosity 
shops all over the country contain odd assortments of 
coins which have either been bought with other goods, 
or regarded as uscless by the owner. Although the 
greater part of these odd fots contain few pieces of any 
Teul value, now and then rare coins may be secured for 
a trifling amount. We have heard of many instances 
where ooins have been preserved for hundreds of years 
in almost mint condition, concealed in the secret drawers 
of an old oak chest or cupboard. Does the home of any 
of our readers contain a genuine piece of old cak? If 
so, why, then, search it well, and percha nce it may con- 
tain something of value, little suspected. 


Stame CoLLectine : CHATR WITH Youna CoLtec- 
Tons.—The stamps that are procurable by a collector 
may be divided into three classes—first, those of current 
fesue, and which may be obteined from any friend who 
catries on a “foreign” correspondence ; eccondly, 
those which are obsolete or out of date, and specimens 
of which can only be obtained from collectors or dealers 
who already p ssess them ; and lastly, those stamps 
which, in addition to being out of date, are rare to pro- 
cure, and costly either through their scarcity or through 
some special peculiarity of mark or usage which makes 
them only available to advanced collectors, Of current 
issues some values will be found quite common, and 
others even of a smaller face value more expensive. The 
irregularity of market value in proportion to their face 
value is often a source of perplexity to the beginner. 
This is accounted for by the fact that someare of values 
which are more extensively used in foreign correspon- 
dence than others, and therefore easily gathered in this 
country. Asan instance of thie, the one and five cent 
American are much more plentiful than the three and 
six. Some of the higher values of all countries are 
common enough, but many of these are scarce, and of 
some issues difficult to procure. Becauce a stamp is 
‘obsolete, it does not always follow that it has suddenly 
‘become scarce; many stamps that ceased to be used 
‘twenty years or more ago are to be purchased for afew 
‘pence per thousand. It will be well for the collector to 
make himself familiar with all the different colours 
which are found in connection with the colour printing 
of stamps. Let us hope none of our readersare“ colour 
blind"; such, indeed, is a great misfortune, especi- 
ally where not only the colour, but even the exact shade, 
determines the value of a specimen which may vary 
from a few pence to as many shillings, Some stam 
ure very beautiful and brilliant ; others again, notablv 
many of our own country, are ef a duil and sombre 
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Puotocrarns: THE MATERIAIS NEEDED.—It {s 
better to begin with a small plate, and we therefore 
suggest a quarter-plate camera for the commencement 
of operations, will be found better not to buy s so- 
called complete outfit, but to procure just what is 
actually needled. In this way the best of everything, 
acvording to the special req! ments of the operator, 
can be procured. A mahogany camera is recommended, 
and this should have a leather bellows. The book form 
of slide is preferable. The least expensive lens is the 
single, but the rectilinear is by far the most useful. A 
tripod stand will be wanted ; one to fold up being the 
most convenient form. This ought to be fitted with a 
safety screw. A simple form of drop shutter {s best, 
and this may be used with or without a pneumatic 
release. The chief point in the focussing clothing ia 
for it to entirely exclude all light. If this fs accom- 
plished, it matters little what the material consists of. 
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SOME MANLY WORDS BY 
MANLY MEN. 


GLOWING TESTIMONY AS TO THE TRUTH 
OF THE BIBLE. 


HE bighest position which a lawyer can attain in 
England is that of Lord High Chancellor. He rank- 
next to the Archbishop of Canterbury, after Prince of 
the blood royal. The late Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Harvey 
Goodwin, himself a distinguished student of science, 
id: “I’have had the privilege of being a member vf 
the House of Lords while five distinguished lawyer- 
sat upon the woolsack. The first was Lord Hathericy, 
then there was Lord Cairns, then Lord Selborne, then 
Lord Herschell, and then the present Lord Chancellcr 
(Lord Halsbury).” 

Lord Hatherley was for thirty-five yeare a Sunday- 
school teacher. The following is an extract from his 
memoir : “ August, 1875, To-day we (himself and Lads 
Hatherley] have just finished our reading of the Bible 
through together for the forty-fourth time. In my ol 
age I begin go immensely to preter the Bible to all good 
books of what kind soever. It is always new ; at least 
one always finds romething new that escaped one’s 
observation at the last reading; and how wonderfully 
independent it is of a various reading here, or a mi- 
taken translation there, being the whole that it is, a 
living whole, that is and will be‘ Spirit and Life’ tili 
time shall be no more! ‘Thy word, O Lord, is settled 
for ever in heaven,’ 

Earl Cairns was twice Lord Chancellor. His elde:t 
daughter gives his last words, spoken to bis family, ax 
follows ; * Being justified by faith, we have peace wit: 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Our one object 
should be to testify our love to Him. God help us 
all in this room, and everyone else, to live in this faic?. 
and to die in this faith, for Jesus Christ's sake. Th 
is the only faith to live anddiein.” Then, after pausing 
for some time, his voice rang out: “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten: Son, that «bo- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life—eternal—ETERNAL life.” And yet again, 
after a long pause, we heard him faintly eay, “It is 
necessary for each one of us to follow in the steps of our 
great Master. ... Let nothing come between us and 
this.” “Then... he fell asleep in Jesus.” 

Lord Selborne (Sir Roundell Palmer) was, like Lord 
Hatherley, a Sunday-school teacher ; and cdited the 
“ Book of Praise," one of the best known collections cf 
Christian hyrans. 

Here are some words of Lord Halsbury : “I am the 
last who would attempt to deprecate use of our 
reason. We are given our reason to examine and prove 
all things, and to ‘hold fast that whichis good.” But 
it is impossible not to know that there isa self-worshi;, 
a sort of notion deifying the intellect of man above the 
revelation of God ; and when that evil prevails among>: 
‘us, let us draw back to the first Fountain, to the pure 
water of the well of life, which comes from the Word of 
God, and it will sweep away all this evil.” 

‘Then, too, Mr. Gladstone bears the remarkable testi- 
mony that, of sixty British statesmen with whom Le 
‘was associated in the ministry of Queen Victoria, a!) 
but three or four were professing Christians : “ Talk of 
questions of the day ; there is but one question, and that 
fs the Gospel. It can and will correct everything 
needing correction. All men at the head of great move- 
ments are Christian men. During the many years [ 
was in the Cabinet, I was brought intoassociation wiz) 
sixty master minds, and I could not have pamed mere 
than perhaps about three or four of whom I had sur 
reason to suppose that they were in sympathy with tue 
sceptical movement.” 
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UNIVERSITIES’ CAMPS FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLBOYS. 


T is interesting to obeerve how popular this move- 

ment is becoming among schoolboys. It originate. 
in 1892, when a single camp, consisting of cighty 
officers and boys, was formed. The next year thr 
carops were formed, and the numbers increased to 1~: 
Tn 1894, four camps were formed, and they cuntaine-| 
over 300; in 1896, five camps were erected, and co:- 
tained nearly 400 boys and young men. The last tuu 
Years has seen even grester increase of interet. 
These.camps had representatives from Woolwich and 


Sandhurst, H.M.S. Britannia, Oxford and Cambridge, 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, Cheltenham, 
Rugby, Repton, Olifton, Sherborne, Haileyburs, 
Charterhouse, Wellington, and all the other of the 
more important big schools, as well as from many 
smaller ones, The sites are selected with great care, 
and all the commandants are military men who have 
had some previous experience of camp life, and under- 
stand the maintenance of discipline, and the routine 
of camp life. The officers are all University men, 
principally from Oxford and Cambridge. Each tent, 
consisting of about half a dozen boys, is in charge of 
one of these undergraduates, and, as a rule, only those 
who are fond of boys and are able to join in their 
games and sports are selected. No servants are allowed 
in the camps, except the soldier cooks ; 80 these public 
schoolboys have to manage for themeclves entirely. 
They make their beds, air their blankets, dig their 
trenches, pitch the tents, clean their own knives, forks, 
ete. 

The days are principally spent in bathing, boating, 
fishing, sailing, cricket, cycling, football (if not too 
hot), quoits, singlesticks, boxing, athletic sports, etc. 
The month of August, during the boys’ holidays, {s the 
time selected for these encampments, and the boys, as 
a rule, stop about ten days each ; but so pleasant is the 
life that a great many apply to be allowed to go to the 
later camp, so as to get another ten days under canvas, 
All the camps ure at the seaside, and this in the 
summer is a great attraction to boys educated at 
inland places, 

‘A chaplain {s appointed to each camp, and earnest, 
hearty religious services are held every evening before 
going to bed. The committee, which assembles 
alternately at Oxford and Cambridge, have elected 
Colonel Seton Ohurchill, White Hall, Lichfield, to be 
the brigade commandant, as such a movement requires 
an enormous amount of organisation. He states, in a 
circular, that he will be very glad to give informution 
to any parent who may desire it, and that the actual 
cost price of this seaside holiday to each boy is two 
guineas, which is very little more than it would cost 
to, feed him at home. 

The idea of the movement is to try and cultivate a 
manly form of Christianity among boys of that class 
which will, in the future, provide our legislators, 
statesmen, magistrates, clergymen, officers, lawyers, 
merchants, etc. As the educated classes must have an 
enormous influence in the future of our country, the 
committee belleve that the cultivation and develop- 
ment of all that is noble and good among the boys of 
our great public schools should be their alm and 
object, and so far they have beon most wonderfully 
encouraged in their work, in which we wish them 
every success, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


TWO EVENTFUL NIGHTS. 


Tue hills and forests of India have long been looked 
upon as the happy hunting grounds of enthusiastic 
sportsmen, and now that communication between 
Iudia and the western continent has been made com- 
paratively easy and inexpensive, it is no uncommon 
thing, during our brief cold season, to come across 
many men—birds of passage—glad to exchange a 
dreary English winter for a few months of their 
favourite pastime—big game shooting. 

‘My work, some years ago, took me much through 
localities where game of all sorts abounded; and not 
only were my days busy, but my nights frequently 
eventful and exciting. 

No one who has not visited India or other tropical 
countries can form any idea of the beauty and bril- 
liancy of our Indian moonlight nighte—shadows seem to 
stand out like black velvet on a white ground, and 
objects are to be seen almost as clearly as in noon- 
day. 

Tt was ona night such as this that I found myself, 
one hot April, several yearsago, not far from Dalhousie, 
on the Himalayas, I bad dined at the mess of a 
Goorkha regiment, stationed near,and about 11 o'clock 
proceeded, with my pony, syce, and dachshund puppy, 
to ride to ‘the Government bungalow, some way down 
the ghat. The night, though brilliant, was intensely 
hot, and on arriving at the bungalow I decided not 
to tarn in at once, but to enjoy the scenery by moon- 
light in the verandah. On to this opened my bedroom, 
the doors and windows of which stood wide open, and 
wimitted pathways of light from end to end. My 
charpoy has a bed of the very primitive kind so often 
used in India—tbe framework of wood filled in with 
platted tape from side to side, and a thin grass mat 
thrown over all. 

This stood in the centre of the room facing one of 
the doors. About 1 o'clock I decided to retire, and, 
tying my dog to the foot of the bed, soon fell asleep. 
T could only have been off about an hour, when I awoke 
with a very creepy sensation, feeling my head, then 
neck and shoulders, being slowly and cautiously raised 
by something under the bed. Sheer frignt tor the 
firet few secouds kept me motionless; my gun was not 
within reach. I had no other weapon near me, and 
my dog made no sound. 

it then struck me that what was under the bed 
seemed alarmed, 80. jumping up, I seized the bed and 
tarned it over, with a shout! At the same instant 
out dashed « huge byena, which had come prepared to 
carry off my puppy and wake a meal of him. The 
poor little beast I found cowering down by the off leg 
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of the bed, nearly paralysed with fright. Lifting up 
the bed, and this time getting my gun, I again proceeded 
to turn in. 

Thad slept, I think, about forty minutes, when a 
slight noise in'the verandah woke me once more. My 
bed, as I said, faced the door at which the moonlight 
streamed in. The next thing I knew was, that a dense 
black shadow obscured the light, and with a rush 
bounded into the room aud dashed out again, carry- 
ing my puppy with {t. The whole thing took but a 
second to enact. The bright moonlight showed me it 
was a leopard. I fired off my gun blindly, almost in- 
tuitively, not hoping to gain much by it. Happily for 
me, it frightened “ Master Spots,” who dropped my dog 
and fied, leaving him unhurt, and me muster of the 
situation. For the third time I prepared to get come 
rest, and on this occasion with peace, Thus ended a 
nose disturbed and exciting night for me and my 

log. 

T may mention here, in passing, that our faithful 
little fourtooted friends often fall a prey to wild 
animals in India—and to leopards and panthers in 
particular. Not long ago, I was on duty at one of 
the hill stations in North India, and, with a brother 
officer, was ridiug one afternoon round the principal 
road there—a circular one—and one much frequented 
by the beauty and fashion of the place. We were ac- 
companied, as usual, by our dogs, mince a fox terrier, a 
faithful companion, left to me by a friend, since dead— 
and which had roughed more than one campaign with 
me. Ata lonely part of the road there was a slight 
stir, and then a spring from one of the bushes into the 
road behind us. A panther had made an unsuceessful 
attempt to carry off my terricr. 

Taking the dogs between us, we trotted on, thinkin, 
we had seen the last of our foe. We had ridden halt 
way round the hill, when there was a sudden rush, a 
spring, and a scream, and from under our horses’ 
noses my little friend was carried down the khud 
(ravine) by the panther. We rode home for our 
rifles, and gave pursuit at once, and on the following 
day; but we could find no trace of either friend or foe 
again. 

“My second night experience of an exciting nature 
took place in Berar, in the Central Provinces of 
India, where, for a time, I was cmployed on duty. 

‘After a hard day’s work, we pitched our camp on 
@ cleared space we found on a narrow peninsula, 
ranning into paddy (rice) fields, and, raised some 20 
to 80 feet above them, behind us, sloped a dense 
jungle. A friend who was with me took possession 
of a mud hut at the end of the spur. I had my tent 
little farther along, and beyond that, again, my ver- 
vants, horses, and baggage were encampel—keeping 
the jungle well to the rear. We turned in early, as we 
had a long day's work before us. 

T fell into a sound sleep at once, and dreamt, as I 


imagined, that some awful tragedy was being enacted, 
and that the night air was filled with piercing 
screams of “Murder! Murder! Mur—der!" The 


agony was such that the cries seemed hardly human ! 
They appeared, each moment, to be coming nearer— 
and I woke, to find they procceded from my own 
camp ! 

I leapt out of bel, lighted the lantern, seized my 
gun, and went to the door of my tent. There I placed 
the lantern in front of me, and waited a second. 
Presently I saw a dark figure creeping towards me, 
and I shouted to it in Hindustani: “Who are you? 
and what do you want? Is anything the matter?” 
Through the cries of terror, the voice shouted back : 
“I am your servant, sir; don't fire—and take 
care of the bear!” 

The next instant a dark object dashed between me 
and the tent, and, knocking me over aud putting ous 
the light, made its way towards the jungle, where it 
was lost to view, and where, presently, the deep roar 
of a tiger was heard. .I picked myself up, and found 
the whole camp in an uproar. I was relieved to hear 
the cheery voice of my friend, shouting to me from 
the door of his hut : “I'm awfully sorry, old fellow—I 
couldn't fire for fear of hitting you.” 

The next morning we went to see if we could solve 
the mystery, and find any trace of our self-invited 
guest. Careful investigation showed us that the bear, 
being hunted by a tiger in the jungle above, had made 
his way in his terror and bewilderment into our 
camp. In his fear and confusion he had gone blindly 
through it, and finally took his course into the 
jungle again—almost directly in front of his enemy. 
There the pursuit began afresh, and continued until 
they reached some cliffs, where the bear had fallen 
over—and was found by my men, some days after, 
dead. The tiger, apparently thinking better of the 
big jump, and a tragic ending to his career, went 
farther afield for fresh quarry. Dae 
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“BOY’S OWN” BOOKBINDERS. 


“A READER OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING,” with others, 
writes: “I think I ought to tell you that I have taken 
up bookbinding, according to the description in the 
January and February numbers. I have successfully 
bound one volume, and hope todo many more. A) 
from the immense amusement it affords, I think it 
such o useful occupation. There is just one item of 
information I think might be useful to many of my 
brother binders, and that is with regard to cutting the 
edges straight. In thedeecription it mentions that this 
cannot be done (p. 290), Well, I went to a local printer, 
who cut the edges in about two minutes for 2d., and 
who says he will do as many as I might bring. It is 
quite worth it.” 
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“WHO'S WHO” FOR 1898. 


A carat edition is this of a well-known book of 
reference. It is now edited by Mr. Douglas Sladen, 
who has introduced several new features of special 
interest. For instance, there is a table of the great 
public schools, furnished in each instance by the head- 
master; and a comprehensive table of abbreviations, 
many of which often puzzle even sixth-form boys. 
Then, too, we havea useful list of peculiarly pronounced 
proper names, such as Cholmondeley, pronouncea 
Chum'ly; Dymoke, pronounced Dim’muk; and Colqu- 
houn ,pronounced Cohoon. Altogether the book is a 
most handy aud helpful one. 
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A GOOD ‘“SCHOOL-TIME” STORY. 


Mn. E, T. RRep, the artist, in a recent interview, 
gave some account of his work on “Punch,” and how 
he became an artist. “It ix difficult to say,” he re- 
marked, “when I began caticaturing, for I used to 
caricature Dr. Butler, who was headmaster of Harrow 
when I was at school there. “I remember once," he 


continued with a smile,“ that a certain master caught 
me doing acaricature of himself ; so, as a punishment, 
he ordered that I should do him caricatures of all the 
other twenty-four masters.” 


Model of a Garden Pigeon-Cote. 


[E. Osman Brown, of Bournemouth, rends us & 
photo, which we reproduce above, of @ pigeon-cote 
which he has designed and built. He writes: “It is 
quite a new design of mine, and has been much 
admired. The roof is wood-tiled and Stockholm 
tarred. There are four elevations, two of which have 
three nest-holes, and the others, two, The body of the 
cote is painted white, and the timber framing grey."} 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Descriptive Competition. 
[Continued from page 511.) 


TI. “A Cavarrer.” 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
May E. M. Dox Axpéos, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey: Alfred S, 
Griffin, 4 Saville Road, Bath; Esrl Jackson Bunney, 
26 Lintelfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax; Alice Hudson, 
Chureh Cottage, Carnmenellia, near Redruth, Corn- 
wall; John Maurice Hunter, 9 University Gardens, 
Glasgow. 


IV. “A Spienpip Fir.” 


May E. M. Doxaupsoy, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydons 


CERTIFICATES. 


97 Bryn-y-mor Road, Swansc 
Iimington Rectory, Shipston-on-Stour, Worcs. 
L. Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace, Kilcaldy, N.B.; Frank 
J. Horsford, Tranquillity, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
BWI 
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E. 8.8, (Romford 
Road).;— You 
may draw the 

that suits 


medal any 
your work best. 


plu 
deafened by 
the bead. 2. Thr 

dumbbells for you now. 


RoyaL Navy (Navy Surgeon).—l. Yes; he ean live 
on his pay. 2. Expenses : chiefly mess and uniform, 
plain clothes, and what he spends on shore. 3. 
Buttons in threes and no loop or gold lace on sleeve. 


Bap Hanits, ETc. (A. Bothersome Reader).—Your 
letter is ten times too long to answer in detail, You 
must either be a better lad, at once, or buy a second- 
hand coffin. That is straight. 


Spratt's Biscurr (R. B.).—Most certainly. They are 
the best ot all, No; they are made of the best 
material. 


L, RaMspEN.—The articles on making an induction 
coil appeared in our numbers for April 6 and 13, 
1889 ; but these have long been out of print, so you 
can only get them at a library, or (by mere chance) 
at a second-laud bookseller’s. 


J.E. AngotT.—You must have as many volts of current 
‘as are stated on the lamp. In your example the 
lamp at 12 volts would want the dynamo giving 
12 volts 3 ampéres (more than enough), not the other. 


Berxarp C, BLAKE.—Yes: we will give you the 
articles you wish for in the Camera Club, as there 
are such a number of querists at this time of year. 
But -have you seen the article on working with a 
hand-camera, which came out in our number for 
November 14, 1891 ? 


RB. E. Cottixs.—We were glad to get your letter, as it 
shows you take an interest in the subject ; but, as 
you own to having no practical experience in boller- 
making, why not try your band on a small one, and 
then yon will find—first, that when two sheets of 
metal are pressed together and a hole is drilled 
through, no burris left detiven then to file away,and 
the burr at the back is an extra help toa tight join: 
secondly, the solder is not intended to simply keep it 
from loaking—that should be done by good riveting 
and caulking : but for a soft metal, such as copper, it 
isaggreat advautage to well sweat the seams with 
soft solder, as it helps to stiffen the boiler consider- 
ably, besides filling upany small cracks in the surfrco 
along the edge, and we have never had any solder 
melt while under steam, but a solid drainpipe can 
be used for the uptake if preferred ; thirdly, it is not 
good practice to pump cold water on to a furnace 
crown, as you suggest, and ise verv apt to cause 
leakage. Tne check valve should always be placed 
‘as low down as possible, and this is well known to all 
practical engineers. : 


Waxren HARGRAVE.—The discs are not manufactured 
now; but a few might be obtained by advertising. 


W. Hopp.—The fire-door ring can be of either metal, 
but brass is cheaper. You will find that where the 
seam joius, the boiler crown requires a little more 
care in hammering up ; but there is no difficulty in 
making a steam-tight joint if you take time to do it 
properly and sweat it well with solder. 


Fowl. Bap (XN. W. A.).—As it is not possible for any 
one to have a reply before five or six weeks in these 
coluuin®, all bad cases of ailment in any animal should. 
he seen to by thie nearest veterinary surgeon. 


i arses 


won't stay unless in 
>ppers and fountain 


pecially at 
LL (P. H.).—Obe 


the laws of health, and 
re is no other plan. 


Grow1ne 1 
cake con 


y us on the evils of bad 

should read back correspondence. We cannot 

repeating. ¢ and time are too valuable. 

Wovtn Ger Tru (A. H.).—Eat little—no starchy food, 
no fat, and no sugar. Drink water only, or coffee; 
take exercise and the cold bath. 

GuINKA-Pics (Mim.).—Badly and carelessly bred, 
without doubt. 


Boox on FERRETS (Reader).—Write to Mr. Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand, London, 

Taxip) (Snow Shoes)—Get the back number of 
“B.0.P." containing several thoroughly practical 
papers on this subject. We may have others, too, 
so0u. 


Caxany Int (E. M, K.).—We don’t know the mixture. 
Use only Spratt's, and give grecn food and fresh 
water daily. 

Hawka (L. H. H.).—You must inquire at a bird shop, 
or “tip” some gamekeeper. 

Spots on Limns (Anxious).—Take a daily bath—cold 
—and use zinc ointment every night. 


Buorcnes (Reader).—Could not tell you without 
examination. Consult a skin doctor; it may be 
something serious. 


Ve 
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BELTS (Belts).—Get a good broad one, by all means 
Some doctors are against braces, as they are apt to 
pull the shoulders 


IN THE BrevisH Navy (C. 8. 0,).—It isa 
; e would rather not discuss. All lads for 
the Royal Navy, anyhow, are British. 


Raxprts (E. ( ).—Rabbits don’t often drink water, 
the sap of the green food being enough ; but there is 
a harin, in putting a dish of it in the corner of the 
utch. 

PIGEONS AND Mice (F. B.).—Yes; they will eat the 
fe Train a young kitten to live in the loft, or 

stop up every hole. 


Rats (J. H.C.).—Yes; leave the young with her. 


Booxs on HgattH (Inquirer).—Yes; Dr. Gordon 
Stables has | pablishes. about eight or nine books on 
health, Write to Messre. Jarrold, publishers, Nor- 
wich. 


Nervousness (C. H.).—It will take montbs to cure 
you, or start you towards health. So pray consult a 
doctor. Try to get a situation in the country. 


Piczons (8. B., Cape Town).—l. We cannot ; gire 
breeders’ addresses. 2, Get a copy of * Feathered 
* World.” 3. No amatenr could tell. 


Bap Hasits (Miserable and Others).—Give them up, 
or they will give you up. We strongly advise you 
also to obey the laws of health, as often set forth in 
these pages. 

Guinea-Pick (Cavies)—Let them herd if 
of the same breed. , baspaael 
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CHAPTER I.—A MESSAGE. 
FF was one of those rare fine days, in the 
month of September, with which rainy 
Manchester is sometimes favoured, and I 
was whistling at my work in the top storey 
of a warehouse in a little paved square 
approached by an archway from Market 
Street, when the errand-boy—Jim Grim we 
called him, although his real name was 
James Grimshaw—popped his head above 
the stairway, and bawled at me loud enough 
to wake the dead : 
“ Kidson, you're wanted.” 
I took no notice of him, only whistled 
the louder, and went on with my work, 
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“ He wriggied like a Gish,” 
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fastening the tickets to the rolls of taucy 
cottons, and entering them in my stock- 
book. The youngster was as prankish as 
a kitten, with considerably more of mis- 
chievous intent than could possibly be 
stored in a kitten’s brain; and I thought 
it very unlikely that anyone of importance 
could want me at ten o'clock in the 
morning. 

“ Kidson!” 

But I was oblivious to the call. 

“ Kid—Kid—Kuipson! ” 

I kept on whistling, and proeeeded with 
my task. 

He came to the top of the stairway, and 
tiptoed along until he stood beside mo ; 
then he raised himself to his full height, 
and tried to bring his mouth against my 
ear. The next moment, having drawn a 
deep breath, he would have split the dram 
with a trumpet blast, but I turned round 
suddenly and clapped the palm of one 
hand over his mouth and nose, while, with 
the other, I held him by the nape. He 
wriggled like a fish freshly landed, and 
began to struggle, not for breath, because 
his lungs were full, but to get rid of it; 
so I let go,and he dropped upon the 
floor 

“Are you deaf 2?” he whispered 

“No!” said I, laughing. 

“Then why didn't you answer? ’ 

“Tt wouldn't do to-answer every time 
you call out. You are always up to some 
trick or another.” 

“T’m up to no trick this morning. 
Didn’t I say that you were wanted ?” 

“Who wants me ?” 

“The governor.” 

“ Has he come ?”” 

“Yes! five minutes before his time, and 
he had barely got into his office before he 
said, ‘Where’s Kidson ?’ and I said, ‘In 
the top room, sir,’ and he said, ‘ Tell him 
to come here immediately,’ and I said, 
‘All right, sir,’ and I declare, when I 
delivered the message, I thought you were 
either stone deaf or had gone cracky.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the governor 
wanted me?” 

“You never gave me the chance 

“Immediately, did he say ?"" 

“ That was his very word, and he meant 
it, I could see by his face. 
come,” said he, sidling off by this time to 
the top of the stairway, and talking as he 
went. “You'd better come, Kid—Kid— 
Kiddy,” and he disappeared with a scream 
of laughter, followed by a ball of twine 
which I threw at his head in playful 
response to the taunting use of my 
name. 

When I reached the office, on the 
ground floor, Mr. Calderwcod, my master, 
motioned to me to close the door. His 
face was very grave. He picked upa letter 
the topmost of a pile that was placed 
before tim, and held it in his fingers while 
he spoke to me. 

“T have had a communication this 
morning, Kidson," said he, “from your 
great-aunt, the lady who wrote to me 
eighteen months ago about receiving you 
into my employ. It may prove to be, in 
the sequel, a communication of some im- 
portance. She is ill, more seriously ill, 
I imagine, than the letter states ; and she 
wishes me to send you over there without 
delay. The message is urgent. Here it 
is. You can read it for yourself.” 

I took the letter, observing, as I did so, 
that it was written on old-fashioned, thin, 
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light-blue paper, in the feminine pointed 
hand of many years ago. ‘he up-strokes 
were very fine, the down-strokes of an 
even thickness; every ¢ was carefully 
crossed, and every 7 as carefully dotted; 
the lines were regular; and yet there was 
a certain shakiness about the whole of it 
which betrayed physical weakness. In- 
stantly I knew it to be the penmanship of 
& precise and mature woman who had 
lost the skilful firmness of her earlier 
years. Perhaps I was quicker to notice 
these features because I had never seen 
the writer. I was naturally curious to 
know what kind of woman she was. The 
letter was headed, “Greystone House, 
Saddleworth,” and addressed to Mr. 
Calderwood. In it she referred to me as 
her grand-nephew, Jacob Kidson, whom 
she desired to see at once, if Mr. Calder- 
wood would kindly spare me and arrange 
for my visit, at once, please, she repeated 
in the letter, because latterly her health 
had failed, and she was anxious for an 
interview. A postscript intimated that, if 
it were desirable, I could remain at Grey- 
stone House overnight, and return to 
Manchester on the morrow. When I had 
read the letter carefully through, I handed 
it back to my master. g 

“You have never secn her, Kidson, have 
you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You have known of the relationship 
between you for some years ? ” 

“ Ever since I have known anything at 
all, sir.” 

“ And that you owe to her your present 
sition, and the comfortable home which 
as been provided for you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“She has another relative. 
know that?” 

“A grand-nephew like myself, sir, but 
some years older than I am—yes, I know 
that.” 

“ Are you acquainted with him? ” 

“Not personally, sir, but I have scen 
him two or three times.” 

“ He bears your name, I believe ?”” 

“Yes! we are both called Jacob Kid- 
son, after our common grandfather. It is 
a family name.” 

“There is no need for me to tell you 
to be careful about your behaviour during 
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this visit to your great-aunt. You are 
always well-behaved. But I mention it 
because I know Miss Kidson. First im- 


pressions go & long way with her. She 
is @ very particular old lady, with three- 
cornered prejudices, and a very stubborn 
will; and I should not like you to give 
her the least offence. It strikes me that 
this communication may turn out to your 
advantage. She possesses considerable 
wealth, and you and your cousin are the 
only two to whom she can leave it— 
that is, if she wishes to keep it in the 
family. But there is no telling what she 
may do. She may Icavo it to a cats’ 
hospital, or a home for old horses, if sho 
takes a dislike to you and your cousin; 
or, if she likes your cousin better than 
you, he may come in for the lot. So 
mind your manners. You will see when 
you get there whether it is advisable for 
you to remain overnight, or even two or 
three days. We will manage without 
you. I would recommend you to run 
down to your lodgings, and put on your 
best suit. You can do that, and catch the 
twelve forty-five, When you get out of 


the station, turn to your right, up the hill, 
and ask for Greystone House. Everybody 
knows it. Good morning, Kidson, and 
success to you!” 

While threading my way down Market 
Street, and riding on the tram-car to 
Lower Broughton, I wondered what would 
be the outcome of this message from the 
relative whom I had never seen, but heard 
about frequently from the earliest days of 
my childhood. I was still wondering 
when the train carried me from the levels 
into the hills, and when I set my face 
toward the moors on the edge of which 
Greystone House was situated. When 
I was cast upon the world an orphan, 
by the death of my father, this old lady 
had befriended me, but in a peculiar 
manner of her own. Mr. Calderwood 
had come to me as her representative 
on the very day of the funeral, pro- 
posed to take me into his employ at a 
remuneration sufficient to provide me 
with clothing and a little pocket-money, 
and said that a home, with all expenses 
paid, would be found for me in Lower 
Broughton. _I was only too glad to accept 
the offer. My mother had died some 
vyears before, and of her relatives I knew 

“nothing. She was a stranger in Man- 
chester. At the time of my father’s 
death I was not quite fifteen, and still at 
school ; and he, poor man, had made no 
provision for me. How could he, out of 

is scanty wages as a warehouseman? I 
never heard him speak bitterly about his 
Aunt Jemima, although, not long before 
his death, I discovered that he had 
mortally offended her, and estranged his 
own father, by marrying a woman whom 
nobody knew, preferring poverty and 
loneliness with her to competence and 
family favours with another woman whom 
they wished him to marry, because she 
was well known, and the daughter of a 
lifelong friend. He had been true to his 
own heart, and to the woman who became 
my mother, and he had paid the penalty. 
Would this angular aunt, this stubborn 
old lady who had nursed her prejudice 
against him to the bitter end, without a 
single sign of relenting, extend the penalty 
to me? It did not look like it. She had 
already generously interested herself in 
my welfare, and now she had sent for me. 
My father's dark, oval face and tall, lithe 
figure had_ been inherited by me in 
singular likeness. What effect would 
that have upon her? It might turn from 
me the current of her interest ; or, because 
I might remind her of what my father was 
before his marriage, and when she openly 
regarded him as her favourite nephew, it 
might turn the current more strongly 
in my favour. I shouid soon know. 
There was the house before me, on a 
sheltered ledge, with a few stunted trees 
before it, and behind, rising high above it, 
a great rounded shoulder of the moors. 
It was a large house, substantially built 
of well-dressed stones discoloured almost 
to blackness, though doubtless grey at 
one time, as its name implied, with a 
comfortable look about its clean and neatly 
curtained windows and its carefully 
trimmed grounds. 

A maid-servant answered the bell, and 
seemed to be expecting me. She asked 
me at once if I intended remaining over- 
night, and I said I would do so if Miss 
Kidson desired it. She took my answer 
in the attirmative, told me that Miss 


Kidson was not so well as usual, and con- 
ducted me to my bedroom. Dinner 
would be served for me immediately, said 
she, after which I could make myself 
comfortable in the library until Miss 
Kidson could see me. 

I dined alone. For three hours I 
Jounged in the library, sipping the con- 
tents of volume after volume of illustrated 
books of travel, of which there was no 
lack. Occasionally I looked out of the 
window at the fine prospect of hill and 
dale that stretched away for miles to the 
south-west, blurred in the distance by the 
smoke of Stalybridge, rising from tho 
hollow where it lay hidden behind a bend 
in the valley. All this time I was expect- 
ing to be summoned to the presence of my 
great-aunt, and at last the summons came. 

A fair young man, seven or eight years 
imy senior, with a clean-shaven face and 
cold steel-grey eyes, whom I recognised 
as my cousin, opened the door for me, and 
admitted me beyond the heavy curtain 
that hung behind it into a large, softly 
carpeted, well-furnished bed and sitting 
room. He fixed his eyes upon me intently, 
searchingly, curious to discover what kind 
of young fellow he would probably have 
to deal with, for, so far as he knew, he 
had never seen me before. I only 
remembered him as the man whom my 
father had pointed out to me as my cousin, 
in the interval of a concert at the Free 
Trade Hall, and through seeing him 
afterwards two or three times in the 
streets of Manchester. Notwithstanding 
his intent and searching look, he smiled, 
quite mechanically though, for his eyes 
were as cold as ever. It was a smile of 
the muscles merely—there was no soul 
in it, and his whispered words were 
only seemingly cordial, as he took my 
hand and faintly pressed it, then, releasing 
it, led the way to where my great-aunt 
sat half-buried in a big armchair before a 
roaring fire. 

She was a very little woman, shrunken 
and bowed with advanced age. Her thin, 
sharp features were puckered into endless 
wrinkles, out of which gleamed a pair of 

piercing dark eyes, the evidences of a 
spirit still vital, unquenched, imperions. 
Her black silk gown rustled within the 
heavy wrap which had been gathered 
about her; her thin white hair, parted and 
smoothly brushed back, was surmounted 
by an old-fashioned cap of frilled lace, 
over which, and falling on either side, was 
a white silk kerchiet, looking whiter than it 
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really was in contrast with the colour of 
her cheeks, which reminded me of old 
ivory. She was the picture of neatness. 

“Jacob,” said she, in a voice stronger 
than I expected from co frail a body, and 
with atone of command in it, “ stand here 
in the firelight, and let me look at you.” 

I obeyed without speaking, and for 
half-a-minute or more calmly endured the 
ordeal of her scrutiny. It was like half- 
an-hour to me. 

“Ah!” said she, as if with ao sigh of 
relief, and her eyes softened and became 
almost beautiful. “Now you can sit 
down.” I was going to the other side 
of the fire-place, but she recalled me. 
“No! sit here, close beside me, where I 
can see you, and talk to you.” A chair 
had been placed there, evidently at her 
request, and for the very purpose. When 
I was seated, she said, “ Well, have you 
nothing to say to me ?-” 

“T am very glad to see you, Aunt 
Jemima.” 

“ Are you? That is some satisfaction.” 

“T have wanted to see you for a long 
time, and particularly since, since——” 
and I hesitated. 

“Since when?” she asked sharply. 

“Since I was left alone in the world. 
You have been very kind to me, and I 
have wanted to thank you.” 

“ Thanks are pieasant,”’ she replied. “I 
have read somewhere, ‘ It is a good thing 
to give thanks,’ and it is an equally good 
thing to reccive them. But as to the 
kindness—we’'ll say nothing about that. 
A more important question is: Are you 
comfortable ? 

“Yes, very.” 

“Ts your home to your liking?” 

“Tt couldn't be better.” 

“Do you get on well with Mr. Calder- 
wood ?"” 

“T think so.” 

“And what are you going to do with 
yourself when you are & man?” 

“T cannot tell yet. Work, I suppose, 
like other men, and carve out a career 
for myself somehow.” 

“Then you haven't 
about the future?” 

“No. [hardly know how matters will 
shape themselves at Mr. Calderwood's. 
He may give me a chance of rising, and 
securing a good position in his employ; 
if not, I must try somewhere clse. Tho 
world is big enough.” 

“ And you are not afraid to face it?” 

“Why should I be?” 

(To be continued.) 
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“Yes! why should you be? A strong 
body, a clear head, a willing mind, a good 
heart—these are the sort of capital to face 
the world with, better even than capital 
of another kind, though that is useful, and 
not to be despised. I have been thinking 
about your future, Jacob, and laying down 
plans for yeu, which, backed by this 
double capital, would be sure to make a 
man of you. But I wanted to see you 
first, to see what you were like, and find 
out whether you were in possession of the 
capital which I cannot provide; for to 
provide the other, without that, would 
only be to throw it away. I have heard 
# good deal about you from Mr. Calder- 
wood, and from the people with whom 
you live, but I wanted to see you for my- 
self. What do you say to the Colonies— 
Australia, for instance—and a partnership 
in a flourishing concern out there belong- 
ing to an old friend of mine?” 

“In what line?” - 

“ Every line, I believe. Some kind of 
big store in Melbourne where people can 
purchase everything.” 

“T think I should like it.” 

“Tt requires consideration ?’” 

“Yes.” 

“You have no objection to go there?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“You would rather go there than 
remain in Manchester ?” 

“ T would.” 

“Well, now, think about it, and we'll 
talk it over again to-morrow. I hear you 
are going to stay overnight. I’m rather 
tired, and cannot go into details now, so to- 
morrow—and, indeed, it’s just as well, 
because it means a serious step for you, 
and you ought to have time to think 
about it. But, let me say, Jacob, to en- 
courage you, that I am prepared to buy 
you a good position in the firm, if you 
care to go; and now, good-night, my boy. 
Nay! kiss me. There! Good-night. I 
retire early, an-1 I'm rather tired, more so 
than usnal. It may be the conversation 
and excitement, but I shall be better to- 
morrow. Your cousin will look after you— 
won’t you?” said she, looking at him 
across the hearth, where he had sat 
quietly listening to everything with a face 
set like an enigma. 

“ With pleasure,” he responded, curving 
his lips into the same mechanical smile. 

“That’s right,” said she. ‘Cousins 
should be friends.” 

He bent down, kissed her upon the fore- 
head, and we withdrew. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 


E left the Hauptman and his followers 

at the foot of the pass. Under the 
guidance of their Danite friends, they 
commenced the ascent, but their progress 
was slow. If travelling was difficult 
through the darkness on the outside, it 
was ten times worse within the jaws of the 
orge, for, though the sides were far from 
Boing of the uniformly precipitous nature 
of 151 Capitano, they were quite steep 
enough to blot out what little light the 
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CHAPTER XX.—TAKEN IN THE REAR. 
stars gave. The road, too, being tho bed 
of a thirty-mile-an-hour torrent during the 
wet season, was not exactly as smooth as 
a billiard-table. In some parts, also, the 
rocks on either side were so close together 
that they had to go in single file. 

So far as speed was concerned, of course, 
they would have done far better had they 
left their horses hehind, under guard, and 
finished their march on foot ; but this the 
Hauptman would not do. Therefore, with 


BORDER. 


the dogged resolution of the Teuton race, 
they pushed steadily onwards; though, by 
the time they reached the crown of the 
pass, both men and horses were fairly 
exhausted. 

When they had obtained the highest 
point, the Hauptman called a halt, and 
summoned his lieutenants for counsel. 
They had entered the gorge at midnight ; 
it was now four a.m. It had taken them, 
therefore, four-hours to climb the pass in 
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the darkness. The descent, though less 
laborious, would take at least as long, 
which would bring them to eight, or, allow- 
ing for the latter part of the journey being 
porlormed in daylight, say, seven o'clock. 

he distance between the two passes they 
would hardly cover (considering the state 
of their horses) under two hours, and then 
there remained another long climb and 
descent. 

It was thus certain that the very earliest 
he could hope to be within striking dis- 
tance of the foe would be about noon, some 
six hours after the arranged time. And 
even then his men would be half dead 
with fatigue before the fight commenced. 
8o, looking at the impossibility of keeping 
to the appointed hour, he thought it best 
to halt till daybreak, thus giving men and 
horses two hours’ rest, and taking away 
three-quarters of the difficulties of the 
descent. In this the council agreed. 

One of the guides, however, proposed a 
different plan. As it happened, from the 
top of the pass the ascent on to the table- 
land was fairly easy. The Danite pointed 
this out, and declared his ability to guide 
the party:along the tops of the hills to the 
crest of the precipice overlooking E] Capi- 
tano, when they would have their foes at 
their mercy. 

Needless to say, the cautious Hauptman 
refused to alter the arranged plan in any 
such manner. Yet he consented to allow 
between forty and fifty of the men whose 
horses were almost incapable of proceed- 
ing to essay the expedition. There was, at 
least, a chance that the diversion might do 
some good, while there was hardly a pos- 
sibility of their being able to keep up with 
the main body. These were the men 
whose appearance had so alarmed the 
Bishop. Their instructions had been not 
to open fire till the fight had actually 
begun, but, as so often happens in similar 
cases, these orders had been somehow 
disregarded. 

At daybreak, the Germans commenced 
the descent of the pass, and the wisdom 
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of the Hauptman’s decision soon became 
manifest. The western side turned out to 
be even steeper and more rocky than the 
eastern, and it is scarcely too much to 
say that, had it been attempted in the 
dark, very few would have escaped with- 
out serious accidents. Even in the day- 
light, it took nearly as long as the ascent 
had done, so that it was close on ten 
o’clock before the last straggler had left 
the jaws of the gorge. 

Once outside and amongst the foot-hills, 
the pace was better; but even then delay 
arose from the nature of the road. The 
guides, too, made a mistake, and brought 
them to the edge of a barranca, which 
necessitated a ride of three weary miles 
before they found a crossing-place. Then, 
when they reached the mouth of El 
Capitano, arrangements had to be made 
for guarding the horses, and the men were 
so demoralised by-their long ride that the 
Hauptman decided to give them another 
short rest before advancing. So, when all 
was done, it is not to be wondered at that 
the sun had started on his downward 
course before they had well entered the 


pass. 

So far all had gone well. The ascent 
of the pass was, of course, comparatively 
easy without horses, and the crest was 
reached in little over an hour. Now 
commenced the ticklish part of the busi- 
ness, for they were liable at any moment 
to be spotted by some outlying scout. 

The Hauptman’s keen ears were the 
first to detect the faint sounds of rifle fire 
coming up the gorge, dully echoing and 
re-echoing from the gloomy walls till all 
was blended in one incoherent rattle. 
“ My children,” he exclaimed, turning to 
those immediately around him, “we are 
too late; our brave friends, despairing of 
our arrival, have attacked the foe alone. 
Forward, then, to rescue or to perish with 
them.” 

Onwards rushed the sturdy Teutons, 
regardless of danger, springing from rocks 
instead of waiting to clamber down them, 


falling and rising again, downwards and 

ever downwards, while the rattle grew 

each moment louder and more distinct. 
Foremost among the throng was the 


,Hauptman’s son, a bright lad of abou 


eighteen, always the leader in fun or fray. 
and he it was who now first “ran frou 
scent to sight.” 

Turning an angle of the gorge, some 
score of yards in front of his nearest com. 
panions, he found himself face to face with 
a stalwart Indian, whose attention hal 
been attracted by the sound of the hury- 
ing throng. The Apache was as much 
taken by surprise as his young antagonist. 
but, inured to desert warfare, he was ou: 
of sight behind a boulder in an instant. 
The young German, bold as a lion, sprang 
straight forward at his foe’s shelter, finn: 
as he ran, more to warn his companions 
than with any other view. 

But there was no indecision in the 
answering shot, and the brave young 
fellow sank on the ground, the blood 
welling from his chest. Back down the 
path sped his slayer, sounding his war 
yell at the loudest, and firing his ritle off 
again and again as a signal to his friends 
below. . 

Meanwhile the chase had paused for an 
instant round the dying youth, the carlies 
comers busying themselves in ineffectual 
attempts to staunch his life-blood. Clo 
behind the first group came the bereaved 
father, with anguish painted on his fact. 
as he stooped to raise his son. A smile o: 
recognition, one faint hand-press, and the 
lad expired in his father's arms. Fors 
few seconds the Hauptman bent over th 
lifeless corpse, and then he sternly 
roused himself to his duties, as a wartior 
should. 

“Lay him yonder, my children,” saii 
he, indicating a large boulder which stood 
near, close back against the black walls 
that towered upwards. “ Our duty is 
those striving below; when that is done, 
there will be time enough for sorrow.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY 


a ths an hour I have wandered under the 

gloomy arcades of Backcup, in and out 
of the stone trees to the farthest limits of the 
cavern. It is on that side I have so often 
sought some issue, or cleft, or crack in the 
rock through which I might scramble out to 
the shore without being seen. 

My search had always been fruitless. Now, 
in my present state, a prey to wild fancies, it 
seemed to me that these.walls of rock were 
growing still thicker, that my prison was 
closing in on me little by little, and presently 
must crush me. 

T cannot say how long this mental anguish 
lasted. 


SIMON HART: 
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CHAPTER XVII.—ONE AGAINST FIVE. 

After some time I again found myself on 
the Bee-hive side, in front of that cell wherein 
I could hope for neither sleep nor rest. 
Sleep, when my mind was in such a whirl! 
Sleep, when I am drawing near the last act 
in a tragedy which but yesterday threatened 
to last for years ! 

But how will the climax affect me? What 
am I to expect from the attack upon Back- 
cup? I have been unable to render Roch 
incapable of harm. His shells are ready to 
be thrown the moment the vessels enter 
upon the danger zone, and then, even with- 
out being struck, they will be destroyed. 

These last hours of the night I am 


AND THE SEA. 


condemned to pass in my cell. The momtt 
has come to re-enter it. How do I knw 
that during the night the Roch Fulgurat 
may not blow up the ships before their gus 
can be directed against the island? 

At that moment I cast a last glare 
ec. On the opposite side burned 2 
ht -—only one—that of the laboraton. 
fection quivered on the water! 
the lagoon. The banks are deserted, s¢ 
the jetty. I thought the Bee-hive must © 
empty, and that the pirates had gone ' 
their fighting places. 

Then an irresistible instinct urged ae 
instead of entering my cell, to creep: 


by the rock walls, listening, watching, ready 
to slip into some crevice on hearing footsteps 
or voices. Thus 1 reached the entrance to 
the corridor. There was no one on guard. 
The passage was free! 

Without giving myself time to think I 
advanced into the dark tunnel, and groped 
along its sides. Soon a fresh breeze cooled 
my face—salt air, sea air, that I had not 
felt for five long months. I inhaled it 
eagerly. 

I could see the sky sprinkled with stars at 
the far end of the passage. No shadow 
obstructed the way. 

Was I about to get out of Backcup ? 

Throwing myself flat on my face, I crept 
slowly along, noiselessly. When near the 


surface, I put my head cautiously out and 
looked. 
Noone! Noone! 


The End is at Hand. 


I skirted the base of the island towards 
he west, on the side where the reefs make it 
accessible, and no look-out is necessary. 

reached a narrow excavation, exactly at 
he foot of the natural arch which formed 
he handle of the overturned cup. 

So I am out of this cavern, not yet free, 
ut on the threshold of liberty ! 

From this spot I can see one of the points, 
nm the west, projects into the sea. I tan 
istinguish the figures of sentinels outlined 
gainst the sky. 

The firmament is clear, and the constel- 
itions shine with the intense brightness 
‘hich we observe on cold winter nights. 

On the horizon, towards the north-west, 
ke a luminous line, the lights of the 
arships show. There are some faint gleams 
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in the east, and I calculate it must be about 
tive o'clock in the morning. 

November 18th.—Already the light is 
suflicient, and I shall be able to complete my 
notes—the last lines perhaps that my hand 
is ever to trace. I have begun to write, and 
as each incident occurs during the attack it 
shall find a place in my note-book. The light, 
damp vapour that lies upon the sea is being 
dispersed quickly by the breeze. I can at 
length distinguish the five ships drawn up 
in line at a distance of between five and six 
miles at least—consequently beyond the range 
of the Roch missiles. 

One of my fears is dispelled: the fear that 
these vessels, after passing within sight of 
the Bermudas, would continue their course 
towards the West Indies and Mexico. They 
are there motionless, waiting for broad day- 
light to attack Backerp. 
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At twenty-five minutes past seven, Ker 
Karraje, Serké, and Captain Spade go to the 
extremity of the point and scrutinise the 
horizon on the north-west. Behind them is 
the Roch apparatus, with the auto-propulsive 
shells, all in readiness. After being ignited 
by the deflagrator, they will start from there, 
describing a long trajectory to the zone, 
where their explosion will rend the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

7.35 a.m.—Some smoke is floating above 
the ships, which are getting ready to come 
within range of the Backcup shells. Yells 
of delight, a burst of cheers, are uttered by 
the horde of villains. 

Now Serké leaves Ker Karraje, with whom 
Captain Spade remains, on the point, and 
makes his way to the entrance of the passage 
in order to reach the cavern, whither he has 
gone to fetch Roch. 


The Inventor's Preparation. 


At this instant there is a movement on the 
shore. 

Three or four pirates emerge from the 
rocks. The watchers on the point are coming 
to the back. The whole band is there 
complete. 

They have not sought shelter in the 
interior of the cavern, knowing well that 
the ships cannot approach near enough for 
the guns to shell the island. 

In the cleft where I am concealed up to 
my head there is no risk of my being seen, 
and it is not to be presumed that anyone 
will come from this side. The mischance 
might indeed occur. Serké or some one else 
might wish to make sure that I am in my 
cell, and, at need, to shut me up there. 

But what have they to fear from me? 


On receiving Ker Karraje’s orders to fire 
upon the vessels, will Roch remember what 
I have just said to him? Will not his crime 
appear to him in allits horror ? Will he not 
refuse to obey? 

No, I am only too certain! Why should 
I deceive myself in this matter? Is not the 
inventor at home here? He said so; he 
believes it. They come to attack him. He 
defends himself! 

Meanwhile the five ships are advancing 
slowly, heading for the point of the island. 
Perhaps, on board, they think Roch has not 
yet yielded up his last secret to the pirates— 
and, in fact, he had still preserved it on the 
day I threw the little cask upon the lagoon. 
If the commanders intend to effect a landing 
on the island, if their ships enter the zone 
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within a mile, there will soon be nothing but 
shapeless wreckage on the surface of the sea! 

Here comes Roch, accompanied by Serké. 
They walk forward to the apparatus, which is 
pointed towards the leading ship. 

Ker Karraje and Captain Spade are waiting 
for them at that place. 

So far as I can judge, Roch is calm and 
thoughtful. He knows what he has to do. 
No hesitation will disturb the mind of this 
unfortunate man, perverted by hate ! 

In his fingers shines one of the glass tubes 
containing the liquid of the deflagrator. 

He has turned his eyes towards the 
nearest vessel, which is between four and five 
miles off. 


‘Ine Victory of the Flag. 


It is a middle-sized cruiser—two thousand 
five hundred tons at most. 

The flag has not been hoisted, but, from 
the. build of the ship, I think it is of a 
penonellty ever first where duty and danger 
call. 

The four other ships remain behind. It is 
this British cruiser’s business to lead the 
attack upon the island. 

Let it fire its guns, then, since the pirates 
are allowing it to approach, and the moment 
it is within range may its first shell hit 
Thomas Roch. 

While Serké was carefully calculating the 
progress of the cruiser, Roch placed himself 
before the apparatus. 

The moment had come. 

“M. Roch!” cried Serki, as he pointed to 
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the cruiser making for the north-west point 
of the island, and now between four and five 
miles away. 

Roch made a sign in the affirmative, and 
indicated by a movement that he wished to 
be alone. 

Ker Karraje, Captain Spade, and the 
others drew back about fifty paces from the 
apparatus. 

Then Roch removed the stopper from the 
glass tube, and poured through an open- 
ing into the three shells a few drops of 
the liquid, which mixed with the fusing 
matter. 

Forty-five seconds pass—the time required 
to produce this combination—and during 


those seconds it seemed as though my heart 
had ceased to beat. 

A terrible whistling sound rent the air. 
The three shells, describing a very long 
curve, rose a hundred yards in the air, and 
went beyond the cruiser. 

Have they missed, then? Miscarried ? 
No! The bombs came back on themselves 
like an Australian boomerang. 

Almost instantly space was shaken with 
violence comparable only to the explosion of 
a whole magazine of dynamite or melinite. 

Backeup is shaken to its base. 

The cruiser had disappeared, rent to 
pieces, sunk to the bottom—the Zalinski ball 
produces the same effect, but the Roch 
Fulgurator multiplies it a hundredfold. 

How the pirates yell! They rush to the 


extremity of the point, and Ker Karraje, 
Serké, and Spade stand still, scarcely able to 
believe the evidence of their senses ! 

‘As for Roch, he is there, his arms crossed, 
his eyes sparkling, his face radiant. I com- 
prehend with horror the inventor's triumph 
in his double vengeance ! 

If the other vessels approach, the same 
fate as the cruiser’s awaits them—inevitable 
destruction, under the same circumstances, 
and they cannot prevent it! 

Well! although my last hope must disap- 
pear with them, let them fly, gain the ocean 
and abandon a useless attack! The nations 
will agree upon some other means of destroy- 
ing the island. 

‘They may surround Backcup with a girdle 
of ships which the pirates cannot break 
through, and they will die of hunger in their 
cavern, like wild beasts in their lair ! 

But, do I not know it well ?—ships of war 
will never retreat, althongh they are going to 
certain destruction. These ships of war will 
advance, one after the other, even though it 
be only to be swallowed up in the depths of 
the ocean. 

Now several signals are being exchanged 
between them. Almost immediately the 
horizon is darkened by thick smoke, which is 
carried by the wind from the north-west, and 
the four vessels advance. 

One is leaving the others behind, being in 
haste to get within range, so as to bring her 
big guns into action. At all risks I come out 
of my hole, to await a second catastrophe, 
without hope of preventing it. 

This ship which grows on my vision is a 
cruiser of about the same tonnage as the 
preceding vessel. It displays no flag, and I 
cannot tell to what nation it belongs. It is 
increasing its speed in order to invade the 
danger zone before the new shells are dis- 
charged. But how is the ship to escape their 
destructive power, since they can strike her 
by a reverse movement ? 

Serké has drawn near Roch, he is in front 
of the second apparatus at the moment when 
the ship passes over the spot where the first 
cruiser lies engulfed, where it is about to be 
swallowed up in its turn. 

Nothing troubled the profound silence of 
space, though some puffs of wind were 
coming from the sea. 

Suddenly the drums beat on board the 
cruiser, the trumpets sound, their copper 


_ voices reach me. 


I recognise that drum-beat—it is the 
French. It is a ship belonging to my own 
country, and a Frenchman is about to de- 
stroy it. 

No! that shall not be! I will spring upon 
Roch, I will shout to him that it is a French 
ship. He has not recognised it—he shail 
recognise it ! 

At this moment, at a sign from Serké, the 
inventor raises his hand, the hand that holds 
the tube. Then the drum-beat becomes 
louder; it is the salute to the flag. An 
ensign floats wide in the breeze. The tri- 
colour, the red, white, and blue, stands out 
clear against the sky. 

What is happening? Oh, I understand. 
At sight of his national flag Roch is like one 
fascinated! His arm falls slowly as the flag 
rises gradually in the air. Then he draws 
back. He covers his eyes with his hand. 
He cannot endure the sight of the tricolour. 

The virtue of patriotism is not then dead 
within him, since his heart beats fast at the 
sight of the flag of France! 

My emotion is askeenashis! At the risk 
of being seen—after all, what does it matter? 
—I scramble along the rocks. I must be 
there to support him, to keep him from 
wavering. Were I to pay for it with my life 
I will adjure him for the last time in the 
name of his country. I will say to him: 

“Frenchman, it is the tricolour that is 


hoisted on that ship, it is a bit of France itself 
that is coming! Frenchman, will you 
commit the crime of striking a blow at 
France?” 

But my intervention will not be necessary. 
Roch is no longer in the grip of his mental 
malady ; he is in full possession of his senses, 
and master of himself. When he finds him- 
self facing the flag, he knows. Fully 
comprehending the whole situation, he steps 
back from his standpoint. 

Some of the pirates approach, to force him 
up to the apparatus once more. He repulses 
them—struggles with them. 

Ker Karraje and Serké hasten to the spot. 
They point to the rapidly advancing ship, 
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and command him to discharge his shells. 
All in vain. 

Captain Spade and the others, roused to 
the utmost fury, threaten him—storm at him 
—strike him-—endeavour to tear the tube 
from him—they can use its contents as effec- 
tively as he. 

Roch frees himself with a sudden bound, 
flings the tube on the ground, and smashes it 
under his heel. 

Then what deadly terror seizes upon these 
wretches !_ The cruiser is approaching the 
rock-island. They can neither destroy it nor 
return the fire which was now opened briskly ; 
shells fall upon the island, and the rocks are 
split in all directions. 
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But where is Roch? Has he been struck 
by 8 shell or a splinter? No, I catch a last 
glimpse of him as he rushes across the 
passage. 

Ker Karraje, Serké, and the others follow 
him as fast as they can, to gain shelter in 
the interior of Backcup. 

I would not enter that cavern again for any 
consideration under heaven, were I to be 
killed here where I stand—and I take my last 
notes. When the French sailors land on the 
point, I shall go. 


Tue Exp or THE Notes or Simon Hast, © 
ENGINEER. 


(To be continued.) 


Author of * The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby Man,” ete. 


ms Darsy was in a flutter of excitement 
at the thought of the visit to Encombe 
Towers. The days which intervened before 
the pleasure was to become realised were full 
of happy anticipations. Her eye was bright, 
and her step light, and her voice a ripple of 
laughter and song. She seemed a personified 
expression of spring gladness. 

On a peerless May morning Miss Daisy, 
daintily dressed in some soft, creamy fabric, 
with a Cambridge blue sash round her waist, 
and blue ribbons in her hat, drove down to 
Monkslea pier attended by the butler, who 
was to look after her luggage, and see her safe 
across the bay by one of the excursion 
steamers. 

The voyage was delightful. A groom 
from Encombe Towers was awaiting her on 
the Revelstone pier; and at the shoreward 
end was Lieutenant Harpenden, who had 
driven over in his smart dog-cart to convey 
her to the Towers. 

“* How very kind of you!’ said Miss Daisy, 
as he assisted her to mount. 

“Not at all,” he replied. ‘I fear it was 
from, selfish motives that I did it. I 
want to make the most of your visit—and 
that sort of thing.” 

She encouraged him to chatter’ by the 
vivacity of her manner; and she felt 
thoroughly ‘pleased with herself and her 
companion’ as they bowled along between 
the fragrant’ hedges—for Encombe Towers 
stood some distance from the town, in its 
park of a hundred acres. 

Both would have been sorry when that 
drive came to an end had they not known 
that it was only the prelude to a programme 
of rich and varied enjoyment. 


It would divert this story from the channel 
in which it is destined to wind its way if the 
record of that week’s festivities were fully 
chronicled. But it would be hardly seemly 
to conduct 8 young lady to a lordly mansion 
merely to bring her back again without 
further remark. So, out of deference to her, 
some outlines shall be given for the reader to 
fill in with colour at.his discretion. 

Encombe Towers was a noble mansion. 
Dating from the time of the Tudor sovereigns, 
it wore a presentment of ancestral dignity, 
rank, and wealth, which’ commanded venera- 
tion. The gardens, bright with spring flowers ; 
the park, well timbered with majestic oaks 
and elms; the building rooks, and peacocks 
strutting on the terraces: the waving sweeps. 


(With IMlustrations by THomas Dowsry.) 


CHAPTER IV.—THE REGATTA WEEK. 


of greenest grass, the well-kept drives and 
gravelled paths—each and every incident of 
the broad demesnes spoke of wealth and 
prosperity. 

Miss Daisy Linwood found herself in a 
whirl of gaiety such as she had never experi- 
enced before. The days went by quickly, 
each one bringing new phases of festivity, 
thrown in bright colours on the scene, as the 
slides of a magic-lantern throw their pictures 
on the screen. There were other guests stay- 
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them raced Poseidon’s white horses, rearing, 
and prancing, and tossing their crested manes 
with all the freedom of colts at play. 
Lieutenant Harpenden was in high spirits 
at breakfast that morning, because he was to 
sail his father’s yacht, the Nereid, in the race 
for schooners ; and the wind was in the right 
quarter, with plenty of it. He asked if any 
of the ladies would like to sail with him in 
the race. There was one among them whom 
he had already enlisted, and she looked up 


Miss Daisy off. 


ing at the Towers, and my lord and his Indy 
spared no pains in providing for the enjoy- 
ment of all. 

The great function of the week was the 
regatta. The day was one of ideal perfection. 
The sea put on its bluest dress for the occa- 
sion. olus gave Zephyrus a holiday, and 
that merry wind made the most of it. 
Phebus Apollo drove his chariot across the 
heavens with all his splendid pageantry of 
light, his outriders, the clouds, careering 
around him in grand array; while under 


with a beaming expression of delight at the 
prospect. 

“Now then, ladies, here’s your chanee. 
Don’t all speak at once. - You couldn’t have 
8 more glorious day fora sail. Miss Linwood 
has already booked a berth.” 

But not another among the fair eompany 
had sufficient confidence in her seaworthi- 
ness to accept the offer—though one or two 
felt a twinge of jealousy whieh almost 
prompted them to risk the venture. 

“ Daisy, my dear,” said Lady Clairbrooke. 
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“do you really think you will like it? The 
sea is very rough.” 

“Oh, yes, Lady Clairbrooke,” she ex- 
claimed, “I shall enjoy it immensely. I 
don’t mind how rough the sea is—I’m never 
iu” 

“Very well, my dear; I’m sure I can 
trust Charlie to take care of you.” 

The race for the Town Cup was magnifi- 
cent. Four schooners entered—the Nereid, 
the Firefly, the Bacchante, and the Swift. 

Miss Daisy sat snug in the stern—and, oh! 


the thrilling ecstasy to be on board such a 
beautiful yacht—to feel it skim through the 
surging sea, winged with the wind; to watch 
the great sails—the sailors all so keenly 
intent on the race; to hear the rinse and 
souse of the waters, and gaze at the fringing 
crests of the breaking waves, the scattered 
foam-bells, the creaming surf, ‘ all !the 
multitudinous turmoil of waters, through 
which the leaning vessel forged ahead with 
tremendous purpose ! : 

Oh! it was no realisation of delight too” 
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great for words! The lieutenant, despite his 
responsibilities, found opportunities to assure 
himself that all was well with his fair com- 
panion, and he liked her none the less for the 
rapt interest she took in the technicalities 
of yachtsmanship. 

When the Nereid gradually overhauled the 
Bacchante, the enthusiasm on board in- 
creased. When she slowly but surely crept 
up towards the leading Swift, enthusiasm 
became strong excitement. And when 
presently the Nereid achieved the first posi- 


“Miss Daisy sat in the stern." 


tion, bounding over the glad waves with a 
speed which, bar accidents, promised victory, 
it was hard to keep excitement within bounds. 
And when at last the Nereid rounded the 
winning buoy, triumphant over her sister 
yachts, then Miss Daisy clapped her hands, 
and cheered with the crew till her voice 
failed, and the skipper was the proudest man 
afloat that breezy day. 

After the grand event was accomplished, 
the remaining festivities of the week, garden 
parties and concerts, seemed tame by com- 
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parison. The ladies at Encombe Towers 
were content to take matters easily between 
the various entertainments, enjoying the 
beauties of garden and park, drawing-room 
and library, in luxuriant leisure—ssunter- 
ing amid the flowers, or reclining on com. 
fortable chairs, dallying with books, or fancy- 
work, or music and song. The gentlemen 
one more vigorous recreation by flood and 
field. 

So the week closed, and Miss Daisy re- 
turned to Bay View. 


The monthg of June and July passed 
without any historical incidents that call for 
special mention. But at the beginning of | 
August Sir Thomas Linwood started on a 
scientific,voyage to prosecute researches into 
the deep-sea fauna off the coast of Norway. 
During his absence it was arranged that 
Lady Linwood and her daughter should 
reside with Lady Linwood’s married sister, 
Mrs. Grimsdale, who lived at The Grove, 
Monkslea, where her husband kept a school 
for preparing boys for the Britannia. 


ABOUT THE VICTORIA CROSS AND SOME OF ITS HEROES. 


By James Crom, 


Author of “ The Highland Brigade: Its Battles and Its Heroes.” 


EARLY 8 score of army surgeons have re- 
ceived the cross, and there is no more 
inspiring reading than the story of how these 
men stuch to their humane duty under 
circumstances of the most deadly peril; and 
it is gratifying to know that nearly all of 
them are still alive to tell the tale. The first 
to gain the cross was Surgeon (now Surgeon- 
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general Sir James) Mouat, who, on the day 
of the Balaclava charge, went into the 
“Valley of Death,” and, under a storm of 
shot and shell, bound up the wounds of 
Captain Morris,17th Lancers, and saved him 
from dying from hmmorrhage. Surgeon (now 
Surgeon-major) Egerton distinguished him- 
self in the trenches before Sebastopol, where 


he not only attended to the wounded in the 
most advanced sap, but rallied the hesitating 
Royal Fusiliers, and helped them to repulse 
the enemy, thereafter continuing his surgical 
work. Surgeon-major Sylvester also won 
his cross by attending to a wounded officer 
under heavy fire in the trenches; and French 
admiration for his heroism is proved by the 


fact that he is a knight of the Legion of 
Honour. Surgeon (now Surgeon-general) 
Reade was the first of a number of surgeons 
to gain the cross in the mutiny war. He not 
only attended the’ wounded in the midst of 
the fighting in the streets of Delhi, but 
when the enemy began to fire upon the 
wounded in his charge, he drew his sword, 
called for followers, charged under a heavy 


fire, and drove the rebels off, adding six to 
his list of wounded, and two to the death-roll. 

Surgeon (now Inspector-general) Jee 
showed the most devoted heroism in the 
fighting in the Lucknow streets during 
Havelock’s advance to the Residency. He 
was, with his wounded charges, besieged a 
whole night, under an all-round fire, but 
after most hazardous adventures succeeded 
in getting all his wounded safe within the 
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Residency walls. Surgeon McMaster, of the 
Ross-shire Buffs, showed equal bravery and 
devotion, and the same has to be said of 
Surgeon Bradshaw. For hours these men 
were exposed to dangers from which they 
never flinched, and all the time they worked 
like galley slaves to subdue suffering and save 
life. Surgeon (now Surgeon-general Sir 


Anthony) Home was the real hero of the 


Saving the Colours! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Tom TAYLOR.) 


“Dhoolie Square,” where the wounded were 
massacred by the infuriated rebels; with a 
few companions he held hundreds of the 
enemy at bay for a day and night, fighting 
the one moment, doctoring the next, revolver 
and lancet being alternately in his hand. 
When rescued, almost every one of his com- 
panions was wounded and several were dead. 
In New Zealand, in Zululand, in Burmah and 
in Chitral, the same tale of heroism and devo- 
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tion has since been repeated—the heroism of 
Surgeons Le Quesne and Crimmin, the two 
last to be decorated, being as conspicuous as 
any who have gone before. 


One clergyman wears the cross—the Rev. 
James William Adams, 8.a., Chaplain to tho 
Forces in India. It was during the fighting 
under Roberts at Cabul that he won it, by a 


triple act of valour, performed under the’ 
eye of General Roberts himself. He helped a 
wounded youth of the 7th Lancers to the 
ambulance, dragging him from under the 
very weapons of theenemy. Returning from 
this piece of heroic work, he saw two troopers 
drowning in a water-coufse with their horses 
above them. He dashed down the bank, 
seized one man and released him, then, not- 
withstanding that the Afghans were swarming 
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around, he dragged out the other, and 
helped both up the bank, saving both 
their lives. Three civilians have won the 
cross—Mr. R. L. Mangles, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, Mr. W. F. McDonell, of the 
Indian Civil Service, and ‘Lucknow 
Kavanagh,” the well-known hero who went 
out from the Residency disguised as © native 
and ca:ried a letter from Sir James Outram 
to Sir Colin Campbell. 


Mr. Toomey, in his “Heroes of the 
Victoria Cross,” tells some thrilling stories 
of the heroism of boy drummers and buglers. 
“ Who can ever forget,” he asks, “ the heroism 
of the boy Hawthorne of the 52nd, at the 
blowing in of the Cashmere gate at Delhi, on 
the morning of September 14, 1857? He 
accompanied the explosion party—the brave 
and lamented Home and Salkeld, together 
with Sergeants Burgess, Carmichael, and 
Smith, v.c.—with bugle to lips, ready to 
sound the ‘advance,’ and the ‘double,’ 
when the awful shock came. This he did 
after he had been hurled into the ditch by 
the explosion. Poor Salkeld lay writhing in 
the agonies of death beside him, with his 
life-blood ebbing away. Hawthorne pulled 
the turban or pugaree off the helmet on his 
head, and with it bound up the officer's 
wounds, who for a pillow had a bag of gun 
eener / Burgess and Carmichael were 

illed. The Jad Hawthorne belonged to 
Londonderry. At Delhi also another bugler 
—William Sutton—of the Ist battalion 60th 
Rifles—behaved with extreme gallantry on 
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two separate occasions. On August 2 he 
attacked, with only his tiny short sword, a 
bugler of the ‘garrison,’ who was about 
sounding the charge for his folk in a contem- 
plated attack on the besiegers, and before he 
could produce a note on the instrument killed 
him on the spot. Again, on the eve of the 
assault, he voluntarily went close up to the 
walls to ascertain the state of the breach. 
He succeeded, and was by the whole regiment 
elected for the Victoria Cross. Like Haw- 
thorne, he was a mere lad.”’ 

Mr. Toomey also tells of Drummer 
Thomas Flinn, of the 64th Staffordshire 
regiment, who charged the loaded guns of the 
Gwalior rebels, and killed two gunners with 
his short sword; and of Michael Magner, a 
drummer-boy of fourteen, who, at the cap- 
ture of Magdalaf displayed such heroism as 
to win the coveted cross—the youngest on 
whom it was ever bestowed. 

I have left myself no space to speak of 
the scores of noble deeds performed by Jack 
Tar and Tommy Atkins in winning the 
coveted decoration. But the record reveals 
a wonderful tale of devotion to officers and 
comrades. In many lands, and under widely 
varying circumstances, the fo’c’sle hand 
and the ordinary ranker have displayed a 
valour that shed lustre on British arms, 
and eclipsed the wildest dreamings of 
romance. With the mention of one happy 
incident, in which officer and follower com- 
bined to share the glory, I will close this 
article. Archibald Forbes has described it 
as ‘the bravest deed I ever saw —and that 


should give an idea of iis thrilling nature, 
It was on the eve of Ulundi. Lerd Willian 
Beresford —“ fighting Bill Beresford "—had 
gone into the long grass, scouting, at the head 
of his Irregular Horse. A Zulu ambush 
opened fire, two men fell dead, and a third 
fell stunned, and the Horse fell back. Beres- 
ford, the last to retire, looked back over his 
shoulder, and saw the wounded man 
(Sergeant Fitzmaurice) sitting up, dazed 
and helpless, at the mercy of the enemy who 
came rushing towards him. On the instant 
Beresford, disregarding danger, rode back, and 
springing down told the wounded man to 
mount—he being unable to lift him. The 
wounded man demurred—‘‘No, no; go on 
yourself, sir. No use both being slain, when 
you can save yourself. Never mind we.” 
Beresford's blood was up. He stormed awfully 
—‘ If you don’t get up,” he shouted in his 
rage—“ hang it all, I'll punch your head 
for you.” In atwinkling, with a superhuman 
effort, he had the wounded man in the saddle; 
he sprang up in front with the Zulus all 
around, and his little horse galloped gamely 
off. But it never could have been done had 
not Sergeant O’Toole, a gallant young fellow, 
ridden back to them and shot Zulu after 
Zulu as they came on, and then helped 
Beresford to support Fitzmaurice in the 
saddle. Beresford was sent for to Windsor to 
get the cross. ‘I don’t take it,” he said,as he 
stepped into the train at Victoria for Wind- 
sor, “unless O’Toole gets it as well.” And- 
O’Toole wears it now! 
[THE END.] 
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cs T' was December 14 when we reached the 

foot of theconical mountain, and wehad 
seen nothing of the ‘bad men’ or any other 
men except our mutineers for about a month. 
It was pretty cold at nights, and we generally 
woke up in the morning with our blankets 
frozen fast to our mouths ; but the mosquitoes 
had gone to their last home, and we were in 
splendid health and spirits. There was new 
snow on the high tops every day, but none 
had fallen on the foot-hills, in which we were 
struggling along. We kept a good look-out 
for the great red cliffs and the white cross, 
but it was not often easy to see far ahead in 
these gloomy forests of enormous pines. At 
last, however, we came toa belt of tamaracks 
whose golden needles were already thickly 
carpeting the ground, and from there we saw 
the sheer sides of two huge walls of rock 
shining above us blood-red in the light of the 
setting sun. 

“Tt was too late to attempt the pass that 
evening, and moreover it might not be the 
right place after all; for we were opposite to 
the southern cliff, and the cross would not, we 
supposed, be visible until we could to some ex- 
tent face the northern side. So we decided 
to camp then and there while it was light— 
especially as there were some curious leaden- 
looking clouds heaping up over the eastern 
sky—and start fair in the morning. 

“ There were lots of deer tracks about, and 
we wanted fresh meat; so Ted took his rifle 
and went off to see whether he could catch 
anything before dark: and this was where 
our bad luck began. He had hardly been 
gone ten minutes when I heard the faint 
crack of his rifle ; and as there was only one 
~iot, Leoncladed that he would soon be back 
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with something to eat, and got some water 
boiling in an old tin we had luckily kept, 
and some bread baking agairst the frying-pan. 
Another ten minutes and I heard hurried 
footsteps, and Ted ran into camp with a face 
that said ‘trouble ’ plainly enough. ‘Hurry 
up and pack,’ he whispered. ‘Jim! I’vedone 
an awful thing—killed an Indian.’ 

“I suppose I looked aghast, for he went 
on: ‘No, no, not on purpose ; it was a pure 
accident, but that will make no difference 
if his folk are anywhere handy, as no doubt 
they are. I had got a buck—I daresay you 
heard the shot—and I was just cutting out a 
bit of meat for supper when this chap came 
out from the trees and began to say some- 
thing that I could not understand; but he 
evidently was mad about something, and 
meant to be nasty. I guessed by his get-up 
that he was a good deal of a swell, probably 
chief of these “bad men,” so I talked 
civilly to him in Chinook, which seemed to 
be Greek to him. Then he came up close 
and jabbered something about the deer— 
wanted to eee my game licence, I suppose—and 
all of a sudden made a spring at me, trying 
to grab the rifle. I dodged backwards and 
tripped over a root,and came down righton 
my back with the Indian on top of me; and 
my knife must have stuck straight up from the 
ground, and gone right into his heart. He 
never moved, just guve one horrible groan, 
and I bolted for camp as hard as I could 


go.’ 

“ Poor Ted was distressed beyond measure ; 
for it is not a pleasant thing to be busy getting 
kidneys for supper one minute, and to be 
actively engaged in homicide the next; but 
I gradually got him to see that it was really 


no fault of his, and in fact probably he 
would have had to fight anyhow, and the 
fight might easily have turned out even 
more unsatisfactory from our point of view. 
But it was a serious matter. The chicts 
friends would be sure to find him tefcie 
long, and there was the knife to show hor 
he was killed. Even an English jury wovld 
be apt to take an unfavourable view of the 
thing, and as for this tribe of ‘bad men. 
the only doubt was how much torture they 
would put us through before ending us, if ¥e 
were caught. 

“We doused the fire, hitched our thirzs 
on to Napoleon, and made a break frem 
there before another word was said; and «: 
we began to pick our way along the fast 
darkening deer trail which was cur orly 
guide for the pass, there came a glimmer v! 
lightning over the eastern peaks, and th: 
mutter of thunder from far away. 

“Tt was a terrible journey up the step 
ascent; the game trai] was a fragmentary 
sort of thing at best, even in daylight, and st 
night only the most desperate need woud 
have induced anyone to attempt it. We 
had about 2.000 feet to climb, and the fallen 
trunks of huge trees lay thickly across the 
dimly seen track; and before we had gene 
half a mile complete darkness shut down cn 
us, and we could not move for fear of getting 
into hopeless difficulties. 

“Till then I had gone first, with a rcre 
through Boney’s bit, and Ted broaght tp 
the rear; but now, as a last chance. I sty- 
gested trying the horse in front, as it was 
just possible he might have more sense i0 
finding his way than we had. So we 
lengthened the rope and both held it, for by 


this time we could see neither him nor each 
other, hammered poor Boney wherever we 
could hit him, and plunged forward into the 
pitchy blackness of the night. 

“ There wasa fair-sized creek running down 
from the pass, and we could hear the roar of 
its rushing water far below, and sometimes 
catch the ghostly gleam of a foaming whirl- 
pool under the flashes of the storm. The 
higher we climbed, the worse grew the 
ground, which now was almost entirely 
composed of loose sharp fragments of granite, 
the frost-torn chippings from the solid cliffs 
above. It was like a horrible nightmare, 
never seeing where we put. our feet, never 
getting o firm foothold, but stumbling, slip- 
ping, falling, cutting our hands and knees, 
grasping at nothing as we felt some fancied 
safety sliding from under us, and lying still 
in terror as the dislodged rock went clashing 
and clattering down, taking a score of others 
with it, and the lot ringing like a peal of bells. 
But Napoleon behaved nobly: he must no 
doubt have been through the pass before, for he 
never hesitated, except to throw himself over 
some tree-trunk or dodge round some other 
unseen obstruction, and he zigzagged up the 
mountain in a way that one could hardly 
have thought possible. We judged by the 
feel of the rope that he had his nose down 
to the ground all the time; but whether he 
went by sight or scent Icannot say; all I know 
is that neither of us could see our hand held 
up before our eyes. 

“We struggled on till about midnight, and 
then we were dead beat ; but we could feel by 
the altered grade that we were somewhere 
near the top, and we dared not go farther 
even if we had been fit for it, for there was 
still the danger that this after all might not 
be Trine’s pass. 

“‘We knew that we were safe for a little, 
for no human being could follow our -trail 
tilldaylight. So we pulled up, tied Napoleon 
to a log, and ventured to light a small fire 
in a hole among the rocks; and hastily 
cooked some strips of deer meat that Ted 
had brought. All this time the thunder- 
storm had been booming away, nearer and 
nearer, and frequent gusts of cold wind tore 
through the branches overhead. I remember 
my own feelings of intense misery and de- 
pression, and no doubt Ted wasnotany happier, 
as we sat silently chewing at the half-cooked 

meat; when suddenly the whole sky seemed 
-to split in one flame of lurid green, and at 
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the same moment came as deafening clap 
of thunder, then an awful scream from 
poor old Boney, and the earth shaking under 
us with another terrible crash of rocks and 
trees, as if the whole mountain were falling 
down; and then silence and darkness deeper 
than before. I think we were half-blinded 
and dazed for some minutes ; but at last we 
crept out, through the recking débris of 
tangled and splintered branches, threw some 
pine-knots on the tire to make a flare, and 
looked about for our useful old slave. But 
Napoleon’s wars were over: the lightning had 
struck and smashed off close above the roots 
a tremendous fir-tree, and Napoleon was 
lying under it with a broken back, and 
already dead. Worse still, if possible, both 
our rifles and one of the axes were also 
smashed to pieces—the other axe we had 
luckily used to joint the deer meat—and the 
flour-bag was burst to rags, and practically 
all our few possessions were buried in the 
dirt. Ted said afterwards that it was natural 
enough that Long Wood should be the death 
of Napoleon ; but it took him several days to 
think of this jest. At this time neither of us 
made jokes or remarks of any sort: there 
are occasions (though I suppose you won't 
believe it, dear) when talking is inadequate, 
and this seemed to be one. But at last Ted 
said, in a dreary tone: 

“« You saw it, I suppose ?” 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘no question of that now.’ 
It was the cross, the great white cross of 
Trine’s pass: it shone out, in the baleful 
glare of the lightning stroke, a clear thousand 
feet above our heads as if it were hung in 
the sky; and in the curious way that a flash 
seems to photograph an impossible number 
of details into the brain in that minute 
fraction of time, I had seen too a black cleft 
in the base of the rock close to where we 
were sitting. 

“The next thing I noticed was that I was 
very cold. The pass faced the north-east; 
the wind was blowing right into it, and 
presently it brought snow: not flakes, but 
fine, hard dust that cut the face and choked 
one’s breathing. Almost before all the 
turmoil of the thunderbolt had died away, 
there was a blinding, smothering blizzard 
raging through the gap. 

“Luckily I remembered the vivid contrast 
of the black cleft in the cliff with the 
gleaming cross above it, and we snatched up 
the blankets and other bits of things, and 
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hurried towards it. There we found a 
niche, which might by courtesy be called a 
cave, with a narrow turn in it which effectu- 
ally shut out the wind and only let in a 
little of the flying snow-dust. And in five 
minutes, worn out as we were with hard 
work and excitement, we were fast asleep, 
with all our clothes and blankets piled above 
us, and the blizzard howling most awfully 
outside. 

“ We woke to find the storm over, and all 
the devastation of the night hidden under a 
tremendous fall of snow. The wind had 
beaten this together as it fell, till it was as 
hard to walk on as a sandy beach, and the 
sun was rising gloriously on ascene of beauty 
such as only ‘Our Lady of Snows’ can 
show. It was intensely cold; but there was 
not a breath to shake down the newly hung 
wreaths of white, and the air was so 
exhilarating that I believe at first we both 
forgot our forlorn plight. 

“Ted got out his notes; and after studying 
them for a little, said : 

“Well, it’s pretty plain sailing: Trine is 
just about fifty miles from here due south- 
east: when we get out of this walled-in place 
we shall be able to see a mountain-top that 
lies behind his prairie, in a direct line; but 
we can get there by compass without that. 
And I say, this snow’s tremendous luck : even 
if it hasn’t buried that poor chief, it has 
hidden our trail most effectually, and it is 
even better going on it than on the bare 
ground.’ 

“Thad been thinking also while Ted was 
ciphering ; but it did not look so rosy to me. 
Probably the storm had been almost entirely 
on the eastern slopes, and there might be 
little or no snow in the ‘ bad men’s’ country. 
But even if our trail were covered, it looked 
to me as if our only hope of safety lay in 
the body not béing found. Naturally anyone 
trying to escape would make for this pass, 
and the first step of the Indians would be to 
send a party up here, and then they could 
Tun us down with ease. 

“+ But,’ Ted objected, ‘they'll never get 
their horses up here through all these tre- 
mendous drifts.’ 

“No, but they’lldo much better—or worse, 
if you like: they'll bring snow-shoes, and 
down lower it may be so soft we cannot 
go at all. The sooner we start out, the 
better.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 
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‘v is certainly characteristic of Englishmen, 
both old and young, to give attention to 
various forms of live animals, and there can 
be no question that it is largely due to this 
inherent tendency that the United Kingdom 
has become the great breeding centre of the 
world. Our horses and cattle are found in 
all parts of the earth, and foreigners, when 
they desire to improve almost any race of 
stock, turn towards these Western Isles for 
the animals necessary to effect this purpose. 
The same is equally true in connection with 
what may be termed minor stock—that is, 
poultry, pigeons, rabbits, cage birds, etc. It 
jhas been my good fortune to visit many 
countries, but I am bound to say that 
breeding is not carried out there to the same 
ee as met with here. 
Why it is that we instinctively, whenever 
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an animal comes under our care, strive to 
improve it, I need not dwell upon. Probably 
the fact of our limited area, and consequent 
inability to keep the same numbers as 
elsewhere, may have had something to do 
with this almost universal spirit. But, 
at the same time, it would not account wholly 
for what has already been referred to, and 
there must be a spirit of improvement run- 
ning through an Englishman’s veins. I 
hope that every reader of the “B.0.P.” will 
do a part towards maintaining such a 
characteristic. There is no reason why 
whatever we touch should not be improved 
thereby, and certainly we obtain a greater 
amount of pleasure from any pursuit if it 
ministers to our tastes as well as to our 
pockets. A handsome bird costs no more to 
keep than a poor one—sometimes less; and 


in gratifying the eye our minds are cultivated. 
It is always desirable to have some object 
towards which to strive, and the attainment 
of this gives us that confidence which goes 
far to help in other departments of life. 

At some period or another every boy keeps 
birds or animals of the smaller varieties. 
Usually these are either pigeons or rabbits, 
the reason being that they can be maintained 
in a limited amount of space, and do not 
need so much time given to them as would 
be the case with larger stock. Who can 
deny that the few pigeons or rabbits owned 
by a schoolboy may have a very formulative 
influence upon his whole career? I have 
sometimes said that if every parent would 
give each of his children a pair of bantams, 
of pigeons, or. a couple of rabbits, this 
would be a very wise thing to do, and 
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probably influence the youth in the days to 
come in a way that is seldom realised. 

Yet we are bound to admit that frequently 
parents raise very serious objections, and 
most boys have experienced these. Some- 
times they have thought that they were 
unfair, or at any rate needless; and yet is 
there not something to be said for them? 
Is is part of human life that during the 
carlier years we are very apt to take up new 
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able in an older person is inexcusable in the 
young, and vice versd. The reason why 
parents raise objections—and I am sure that 
everyone reading these observations will 
know that Iam not speaking unkindly—is 
that animals which at first absorbed the 
whole thought and attention are apt to be 
neglected when other and newer hobbies are 
taken up. I could give many instances in 
proof; but the thoughtful reader will not need 


necessary food. So soon, however, a8 we 
bring it under domestication these oppor- 
tunities are taken away, and moreover its 
powers are limited—it becomes dependent 
upon theowner. Consequently, as it has not 
those reserves provided for it by Nature, it is 


essential for us to see that it is supplied with 
whatever is required. Under these circum- 
stances, if it becomes a question of our own 


pleasure, or of the needs of the animals 
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ideas rapidly, and let them fall after a time, 
when their freshness has passed away. This 
must be expected, and no one should be 
blamed for what is really a mere incident of 
that period when the nature is in process of 
formation. Readers must not think that in 
saying this we think every change or fad is 
justifiable ; but we can better understand each 
«| herif weremember that human life varies in 

rdance with age, What would be forgiv- 


3. Fantail. 
11. Minorca, 


6. Houdan, 
14. Belgian hare. 


5, La Fleche. 
13. Dutch, 


4. Créve coeur. 
12, Rouen drake. 


more to be said. He may not acknowledge 
it, but in his heart the truth is very evident. 

Of course I know that a schoolboy’s life is a 
very full one; he has plenty of lessons, and 
as the seasons come round for games of 
various kinds, he is very apt to neglect the 
things which a few weeks previously filled 
his mind. The point that I want to press is 
this; when an animal or bird is living under 
its natural conditions it obtains for itself the 


7. Cochin, 


8. Turkey, 9. Brahma. 
15. Lop. 16. Himalayan. 


depending upon us, everyone will at once 
acknowledge that the latter must stand first. 
The realisation of this fact will prevent many 
disappointments and sorrows. i 

Let us take pigeons first. The excellent 
drawings by Mr. Lydon here given represent 
specimens exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
Show, and I may be permitted to urge upon 
all readers who are going in for any form of 
live stock the desirability of visiting shows 


as opportunity offers. In these exhibitions 
we find a vast multitude of all kinds of birds 
and animals, and the great advantage is that 
examining them in life cultivates the eye, 
and the true sense of quality is seen. We 
can learn a great deal from books; but no 
book or drawing, however skilful, can re- 
present to our minds exactly that which is 
obtained from seeing the thing in nature. 
For instance, I had frequently seen views of 
the Swiss mountairs, and thus cbtained a 
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fairly general idea of the wonders of that 
country ; but it was not until a visit had been 
paid thereto that I could realise the massive 
grandeur of the works of Nature exemplified 
there. These made an impression on the 
mind which will probably never be lost. So 
with live stock. We obtain from seeing the 
live birds a sense of true proportion, and 
realise the different characteristics which 
must be helpful to us. Moreover, as a rule, 
only thoso birds which attain towards per- 
(To be continued.) 
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fection of type are sent to shows, and thus 
we have ideals implanted in our minds of 
the best form. Perhaps, after a time, wemay 
be able to ourselves compete with others, and 
if the specimens sent of our own breeding 
manage to get into the prize list, what joy, 
what pleasure, is obtained therefrom! Such 
shows have a very great influence, and, 
whenever possible, the novice should make 
& point of visiting them and studying the 
exhibits. 
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Hees made the Wimshurst electrical 

machine, as described in the first part 
of this series, we can now proceed to try 
some experiments with it, for which purpose 
it is eminently suitable, and many of which 
experiments are sure to evoke very great 
enthusiasm in the minds of those who sec 
their performance, especially if they are 
ignorant of the causes producing them. 
Those whohaveanordinary frictional machine 
can do most of them with that. 

The first thing to be done is to see that 
the machine works correctly, and to do this 
we must put the separate parts in their 
places as given in the view of the machine 
seen from above in fig. 18. The jars have 
to be connected with the prime conductors 
on each side, by placing their knobs in con- 
nection with them. The wire spiral between 
the binding-screws being in its place, the 
effect when the handle is turned ought to be 
to make large and brilliant sparks between 
the knobs of the sparking-rods, when these 
are placed a short distance apart. The dis- 
tance should be slowly increased, and thus 
longer and longer sparks can be obtained. 
Under very favourable circumstances the 
machine described may give sparks up to 
five inches in length ; but, as a rule, you will 
have to be content with three inches, or at 
most four. The most favourable time is 
when there is a good old English frost going 
on outside the house, and all the water for 
miles is ice; then with a good fire in the 
grate, and a warm, dry room, you may expect 
something grand. 

For most of the experiments to be de- 
sertbed you will not want the Leyden jars on 
the machine, so we can begin by taking them 
off and making sure that the machine will 
readily give a quick succession of sparks be- 
tween the knobs of the sparking-rods, to 
ensure the success of which it should be 
noted—(1) That the machine must be quite 
dry, though it does not necessarily require to 
be hot, like the ordinary frictional machine. If 
Placed before agood fire for ashort time before 
you useit, you will find it charge itself readily 
when it comes to be worked. The ebonite 
pillars supporting the conductors ought to be 
especially the objects of your cure as regards 
dryness. They should be wiped with a clean, 
dry, silk handkerchief, just before use. (2) 
That the machine is clean, which is a very 
important matter, as, if dirt is allowed to 
stick to the glass, etc., which the natural at- 
traction of the electricity for dust renders 
very probable, this acts more or less as a 
conductor over surfaces where insulation is 
required, and thus carries off a great part of 
the electricity which is wanted to be available 
for our experiments. Therefore the machine 
should be well dusted before beginning to use 
it, and the ballson the discharging-rods should 
be cleaned, as also all other balls at the ter- 
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minations of the other rods, wherever they 
are. 

All this now being taken for granted, and 
that the machine is doing its duty, we will 
proceed to consider the apparatus required 
for the experiments to be made with it. 

The Klectric Chimes.—This is a very 
pretty piece of apparatus, and very casily 
constrneted by anyone. A piece of rather 
thick tinplate is taken, and from it is cut a 
piece shaped like fig. 19, top part, which acts 
as a support to the rest. This piece of tin, 
when thus cut, can be about a foot long and 
2inches wide throughout its length, except at 
the centre part, where it is about 4 inches 
wide from top to bottom. 

You will easily see for yoursolf the object 
of the shape. At the parts marked are made 
little holes, and from these are hung at each 
end the chains c,c, and in the centre the 
silk threads s, s, 8, all these being about 


Fig. 18.—EtectricaL CHIMES, 


B, B, B, bells ; T, tin frame for top; H, holo for suspend- 
ing frame ; ¢, ¢, chains ; 3, 3, 8, silk threads. 


8 inches long. You can get exactly the 
same length of chain on each side by counting 
the links. 

Now from the end of each of the chains 
and the centre silk thread there are hung 
little bells, which you can get at a toy-shop. 
They should be metal, which will sound 
easily. Take out the clappers of all three, 
but leave the hook from which it was hung 
in each case. Now take another piece of 
chain and fasten about a foot more to the 
hook of one of the bells from which the 
clapper formerly depended. This must be 
the centre bell, hung from the centre silk 
thread. The other two bells have no ap- 
pendages. When they are all hung on you 
have to procure two little metal buttons, with 
hooks attached to the tops, and fasten these 
at the ends of the two silk threads now un- 
oceupied. The greatest care should be taken 
that these buttons are hung at such a height, 


that they will exactly hit the bells on each 
side of them at the point where most sound 
will ensue—that is, usually, at the very bottom 
of theirrims. You can ensure this practically 
by moving the buttons to right and left, and 
securing them in the position where they 
make the most sound. 

Now turn the wire sparking-rod on one 
side or the other of the Wimshurst machine 
so as to stand outwards from the conductor, 
and take off the ball at the end. The tin 
frame now goes over the end of the rod, and 
the ball can be screwed over it when the rod 
is pushed through the hole, so as to hold it 
firmly in its place. You will easily find the 
best position for the sparking-rod by practical 
experience. This is one of the occasions when 
the milled-headed screws to hold the rods in 
their places are very desirable (see Part I.), 
as the rod can be clamped firmly, so as to 
avoid shaking the bells. Now we have to 
connect the centre bell with the ground by 
letting the chain from its centre hang on the 
table, or placing the end on the back of a 
chair, of course so as not to interfere with 
the free vibration of the bell. 

On turning the handle of the machine the 
buttons will be attracted by the outer bells, 
which become charged with electricity by ite 
travelling down the chains from the tin con- 
ductors at the top, and are charged by strik- 
ing them. They are then repelled (as two 
bodies charged with like electricity always 
repel one another), and to rid themselves of 
the charge they have to strike the centre 
bell, from which their electricity escapes to 
the ground vid the chain which hangs from 
its centre. The bells thus keep up a merry 
chime as long as the machine is turned. 
The handle should be turned quietly, so as 
not to shake them. 

(To be continued.) 
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By SomeRvILLE GIBNEY. 
BEEING AND BELIEVING. 


oh Guns is believing ”’—not always, boys, 
as I shall try to prove to you ina 
moment or two. This old saying, like a good 
many more, though it has the ring of truth 
about it, yet contains an average amount of 
falsehood as well; and instead of taking it ac 
an infallible assertion it would be better to 
look upon it as a caution, since the sense of 
sight can quite as easily be deceived as any 
other of the five senses, if you only know 
how to go to work properly ; and the following 
little experiment may give you sume idea 
how simple the matter really is. 
Get an old-post-card, or, better still, an 
unused one, that ig white and clean (though 
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bits or paper will do as well if they will lie 
flat), and cut from the bottom of it two parallel 
strips each half an inch, and one a quarter 
of an inch in width. Place these strips on & 
dark tablecloth. in the position shown in 


Fic. 1. 


fig. 1, and ask any onlooker to say which is 
the longest of them. The answer will in- 
variably be “The upright one.” Before 
exposing his error, place the pieces as in 
fig. 2, allowing the outer edges of the uprights 


Fic. 2 


to be about the length of the narrower slip 
apart. Now inquire of a second onlooker 
which is the shortest of the three, and the 
answer will be the thinnest piece. You can 
now, by laying the three one on top of each 


Fig. 3, 


other, prove that the eye has been wrong in 
both instances, as all three are exactly the 
same length. ? 
Here is another optical illusion, which 
sill further strengthen what I have said. 
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Take a second halfpenny card (the two 
experiments will cost you three halfpence), 
and with a sharp penknife and a ruler form it 
into a kind of grille, as in fig. 3; then, using 
your narrower strip from the former experi- 
ment, place it beneath the grille, and put a 
pin through the two, at one of the lower 
corners of the upper card, to form a pivot. 
By moving the under piece from a perpen- 
dicular to a more horizontal position, you 
will get a curious effect, for it will appear, 
when very slanting, as if it were no longer 
one single strip, but a series of bits whose 
edges are by no means in one straight line ; 
and a person who has not seen the prepara- 
tion may very likely require the aid of a ruler 
before he will be convinced that the under 
piece is indeed but one straight bit. 

We may as well make use of one of the 
wider pieces employed in the first experiment 
es o further proof of the “ullibility” of 
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sight, but be very careful that the longer 
sides are exactly parallel. Tint this piece 
with Indian ink, or any other black you may 
have, from pure white at one extremity, to 
deen black at the other, as in fig. 4, and then, 
if you look at it from a distance of not less 
than two feet, it will appear widest at the 
white end, and gradually tapering towards 
the dark end. And yet you may easily 
rectify this by laying it on a piece of paper 
similarly tinted only in the reverse way—that 
is, lay the white end of your strip on the 
darkest part of the paper, when the black 
end of the strip will be on the white part of 
the paper (see fig. 5). If you now look at it 
the strip will have returned to its original 
iorm—that of a perfect parallelogram. So 
much for “seeing is believing,” and I am 
afraid if I gave you many more of such ecx- 
periments you might lose all faith in your 
eyes, which is the very last thing I should 
desire. 
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FOOTBALL IN A FRYING-PAN. 
By A.S, Cuarman, 


WHEN football in the tropics is mentioned in this 
country, there is generally some remark made to the 
effect that it must be very exhausting, or agreat strain 
on the heart, and the least severe criticism will proba- 
bly be that it must be very warm work. 

‘Well, it is warm work ; but it is not nearly so trying 
as one might think—when you get used to it! ‘The 
first few games I played in the tropics fairly exhansted 
me, and left me trying to recover my breath for an 
hour or two. But when one hus played two or three 
times one finds it to be no more trying than it is in 
England, ond, like the boys at home, one forgets that 


it is hard work, and just goes at it as if it were the 
one aim in life, as, indeed, it is for the time being. 

It has occurred to me that it might interest some ot 
our boys to hear an account of football as played in 
the Straits Settlements, within five degrees of the 
Equator. 

‘At my headquarters there was a strong garrison of 
Sikhs, officered by Englishmen. 3 

When first the Sikhs came they used to play their 
own games, and wrestle and run in their own style. 
One of the officers thought {t would be rather a tine 
thing for the Sikhs if they were taught to play foot- 
ball. He began to teach them, and frequently wished 
he had never undertaken the job. 

The Sikhs are a firm set of men, geverally fally six 
feet in height, straight as laths, lithe, active, aud can 
run like deer. They are aleo rather excitable, and 
when they once got hold of the game they used to 
make alniost @ pitched battle of it. The officer I 
have mentioned had harl work to teach them the 
rules of Association football, and got many hacks, 
trips, poste, nd other specimens of “foul play” 
before he succerded. But he did succced, and at the 
time I was there they had a very good team, and it 
was against them that we generally used to play. 

‘The Siklis used to practise nearly all day long when 
not on parade, or other duty, and this gave thema 
great advantage over us, who used to play but twice a 
week, and that after five o'clock, when the sun bad 
left the ground, 

You will prébably get to the club after office hours, 
about 4.30, where you will find your “boy” waiting 
for you with your clothes and football bootsin a bag. 
Your costume will be light, generally consisting of 
flannel or karkhi knicks, » thin vest, socks, and boots ; 
as the sun is off the ground by five you need not 
trouble about a hat. 

The attire of the Sikhs {s varied and amusing, and 
sometimes very scanty. 

‘The Sikhs, who line the field by scores, being off 
duty, are dressed in their native riyle, with long white 
clothes loosely cast about them, and with huge turbans, 
often over a foot in height,upon their heads. The players 
demand more detailed description. The centre forward 
hax nothing on his head, uothing on his feet, nothing 
on his back—bis sole garment being a pair of chintz or 
2ulico knicks, more like big bathing-drawers than any- 
thing else. He is about the only short man in the 
regiment ; but, nevertheless, isone of their best jum: 
Thave seen him jump more than his own height—be 
runs at the bar and seems to dive over it, pitching on 
his hands and knees. Most of the men wear trousers 
and vest, but sometimes a waistcloth is all they wear. 
A few men wear their turbans, but the majority tie 
their hair up on the top of their heads, The backs 
and goalkeeper wear one boot each, for kicking pur- 
poses. I fancy there was cne man who wore a pair ct 
boots. Somehow kicking with the bare tue seems to 
agree with them; they never wore boots until they 
became soldiers, and even then they wear them as little 
as possible, so that their fect are tough and hard. We 
Englishmen would not risk a game of football barefuct 
for anything. 

The whistle sounds at last, and the ball isin play, 
flying from the too of the centre forward Sikh to our 
backs. Quick though the flight of the pall has been, 
the Sikhs were there before it, and our backs and 
hives have their work cut out before our forwards 
get hold of the ball. 

The Sikhs don't tackle well, but just hurl themselves 
nt you, and if you can manage to dodge them they wi'l 
probably go down head over heels, bringing on them 
selves a roar of laughter from their comrades. and the 
crowds of Malays and Chinese, who have come to lkck 
on,and whoare standing cluse to the base line. It seem: 
strange to hear the Sikhs shouting “ Hands,” “ (ffsiae,” 
etc., in English, in the midst of a torrent of their own 
language, but they have learnt the pass words of the 
game in English. 

‘The features for which the Sikhs are renowned in 
battle exhibit themselves in the footbell field—namely, 
individual dash and brilliance; their combmmation, 
however, is not so good as ours, and so it comes to pas: 
that, notwithstanding thelr swiftness aud agility, the 
first goal falls to the Englishmen. 

Play begins again, the Englishmen a little pumped 
by their first dash, and the Sikhs apparently fresber 
than when they started, 

There is a big man amongst their forwards who 
must be carefully watched, as if he once gets away be 
cun casily distance our men, aud will very probably 
score. A small collision has taken place, and some 
three or four men are floundering in a heap, one of onr 
men has got his foot entangled in somebody‘s turlan, 
and the Sikh's hair is consequently rather uncemfort- 
able. Out of this tumble the big Sikh manages to 
get the ball, and goes down the field like a strenk, ¢lo-¢ 
to the base line. One of our forwards confronts him, 
but bounces off inte the crowd of Chinamen, knocking 
three or four of the Celestials backwards : our half 
back shares a similar fate. There isan awful crash a2 
our back and the Sikh meet, and both go reeling, while 
the ball is coolly picked up by the gualkeeper ard 
punted into ‘mid-feld. 

Once more the Sikhs get the ball, and come down in 
amass. They are not playing systematically, excepe 
that they all make a point of going for any man who 
attempts to stop them. By sheer weight and impetus 
they carry everything before them, and our gva:- 
keeper finds himself on his back, yards behind the 
posts, and a goal scored. 

Again and again do they try this on, but it does 
not always pay, for our men will get in the way, ao¢ 
when they are all on the ball, a quick pass to our lot. 
pans fiuds them unmarked, and a clear field before 
themiy 


I need not describe the came all through; enough 
has been said to show that the game is hard and wildly 
exciting. 

When three or four Sikhs come rushing at one, with 
their fine eves blazing with excitement, and their dark 
skins shining with perspiration, with their hair, or 
perhaps six or eight feet of turban, streaming out 
behind them, it takes some courage to stand up to 
them. It looks as if one were going to be swept off 
the tace of the earth by a rushing crowd of savages ; 
but by facing them and returning the compliment we 
generally come off pretty well. 

Even against the swift fury of this splendid set of 
men, whose individual dash and brilliance few if any 
of uscan ever hope to equal, the dogged persistence 
and systematic play of the Englishmen generally ends 
with vietory on the football field, as it does in most 
other things. 

The game over, the Sikhs retire to the barracks, 
where they bathe by emptying buckets of water over 
theniselves. 

We Englishmen retire to the club, get our things 
together, and drive off to our homes in rickshas, dozens 
of which are waiting about when the game is over. 
(A ricksha is very like a child’s maileart with a hood, 
and is genenilly broad enough to take two people side 
by side.) Arrived home you strip, and yet right into 
a big Chinese bath, These baths are shaped like a 
large jar,und you get right in, and sit down, with the 
cool water up to your chin. You will then probably 
et your boy to give yon a rub down, and a sort of 
massage,” to keep off stiffness, 

By this time it is quite dark, and dinner is nearly 
realy. Many fellows stand round in the club chatting 
und drinking (if they do drink at all), and thereby 
run great risk of catching cold and fever. It is far 
better to go straight home, and bathe and have dinner. 

After dinner we lie out in the verandah in a long 
chair, and have coffee and a cheroot, and think that, 
after all, life in the tropics can be very jolly and happy, 
on one indispensable condition—namely, that a man 
keep steady and straight. 
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THis photograph fs that of Gregory Whyley, a 
scholar at the Bedford Grammar School, and son of 
Mr. Mark Whyley, coroner for Bedfordshire, On two 
orcasions he has exhibited guod boyish pluck, the first 

ing when he was bathing in the Ouse with a school- 
fellow, the latter Romehow became entangled in the 
weeds and was in imminent danger of drowning, when 
young Whyley went to his rescue and extricate bim 
trom his perilous position, and so saved his life. On 
the second occasion, Whyley was walking along the 
embankment at Bedford, when the occnpant of a canoo 
managed to upset it, and was precipitated into the 
river. Young Whyley immeillately sprang into 
the river and brought the semi-unconacious canoeist 
to the bank. He has recently been presented 
Royal Humane Society's testimonial ia recog 
these acts of bravery. 


MY GUINEA-PIGS. ‘i 


A Swanska reader of the “B.O.) writes: “TI 
thought it might interest some of my fellow-readers to 
know how to treat guinea-pigs. I have kept them for 
years, and have thus had considerable experience as 
well as success with them. There are many different 
varicties of guinea-pigs. some rough and some smooth 
haired —namely, Abyssinian, Peruvian, etc. The rough 
onesare, I think, by far the best pets, because they are so 
exceedingly pretty. Their hutch should be very warm, 
and draught must be prevented as much as possible, 
because they ure very delicate little things, and often 
die of inflammation of the lungs and consumption if 
their hutch is at all draughty. It must be made with 
two compartments or more, if possible—one dark for 
them to sleep in, another to feed and play in. Their 
hutch should be kept very clean, and their bed should. 
be made of straw, hay, or dried moss; the hay should 
‘be well shaken before being put in, because otherwise 
the seeds will get amongst their fur. Their feeding 
place should be covered with sawdust or hay; they 
prefer hay, because they can burrow under It. They 
should be moved in winter into an outhouse or stable, 
because they cannot stand the cold. 

“ They can be fed on any kind of garden (kitchen) 
vegetables and roots: thev als) like apples, apple peel, 
ecoked potatoes, inilk thistles. clover, dandelions, 
etc. Some people think that they can't live without 
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water or milk, but this needo’t be given to them.if 
they have plenty of green food ; but they must have a 
little water if they are fed on dry food. Mine havo 
never had anything to drink since 1 have had them, 
and T have had them for year. 

™ Care should be taken as to what wild growing food 
they are given, especially avoiding foxgiove, as it is 
even poisonous enough to kill thelu. They do not, 
when kept in confinement, seem to know what is gcod 
anid what is not, like some animals, and will eat almost 
anything. They should be fed three times a day. and 

S alwaye hove their trough full of bran or oats. ‘They 
make a sort of squeaking noise when they hear anyone 
near them, and soon learn to know their owner, but 
are very timid of strangers. 

“ They have young ones on an average about every 
seven weeks, and the young should be separated from 
the old ones ‘when they are three weeks old. They can 
be handled gently almost as soon as they are born —the 
old ones do not object to it, like rabbits. They don't 
want anything given them specially, because the old 
ones take care of them, and they generally est a little 
of the ordinary food in about two days.” 


A MEDLEY. 


[New readers are continually asking us what princl- 
pal stories have appeared in our tack volumes. Hero 
8 a list of some weventy-four of them, worked up into 
@ medley by » Worthing admirer—8. Hutt.) 


Tom, Dick, and Harry, otherwise known as The Triple 
Alliance, an My Friend Smith, were walking Through 
the Darkness, when suddenly they saw a light in the 
distance. “ What's that ?” said Dick. “Oh,” said Tom 
Stanton, that's the Smuggler's Beacon, Presently they 
came across two boys seated by the roadside ; they were 
Jack and Stanley U'Grahame, The Two Cabin-Roys of 
The Cygnet's Head. “ Hullo, Jack,” raid Smith,“ where 
have you come from?” “Why, you don't suppose I 
dropped from The Clipper of the Clouds. do you?” said 
Jack. “No, I have been having sowe Adventures 

fat, Haven't you heard of The Voyaye of the Koudicea ? 

‘on haven't? ‘Well. you see, we have been On Special 
Sereice, under Captain Antifer; our orders were to cruise 
about Among the Slave Dealers. Now, one night there 
was a terrific storm, and we were Adrift in the Pacific, 
without knowing where we were. At last we man- 
aged to get to The Island of the Three Palm-Trees, 
which is one of the group of The Lonely Islands. 
Having to stop there for repairs, I managed to get 
ashore, where I'saw the cavern of Unseen Depths, The 
Fetish Hole, and a fellow that lives there, called The Tiger 
Clef of Burmah. It was he that gave me The Tiyerskin 
and The Silver Whistle that 1 sold to Frank Hardinge. 
On our way home we fell Among Malay Pirates, but 
tent them off. On the voyage we took turns at telling 
yarns, which we called Dogwatch Yarns, anil some 
Splendid ones we had, One was called The Cruise of the 
Snowbird, and was all about sume Wild Adrentures 
Hound the Pole; another was The Middy and the Moors, 
and was about a young fellow that took A Plunge into 
the Sahara, and was rescued by his friend, who went 
Through Fire and Through Water to save him; but 
afterwards they made A Great Mistake, and fell Among 
the Dahomians. Another was about The Cruise of the 
Good Ship * Boreas,’ aud mauy others. Well, when we 
got to Portsmouth, who should I run across but Reyinald 
Cruden, who, when we went to school together, was & 
regular Dog with a Bad Name, and Nic Kerel, who was 
The Finder of the White Elephant. They told me they 
had been Captives of the Ucean for three months, on & 
place they called The Coral Prison. I don't think I have 
any more to tell you. 

“That's Just Like Jack,” said Harry. “Yes,” said 
Stanley; “but what about The Mess that Jack Made 
with his money? Now, if he doesn't want you to 
know, I won't tell.” “Now, Tom," said Jack,“ what 
have you been doing?” “Oh,” said Tom, “I and 
my two brothers Jack and John have been to Our 
Home in the Silver West to see the old folks, On 
the voyage I saw that chap they call The Boy Captain, 
the one that rose From Powder-Monkey to Admiral ; he 
and Sir Ludar were the leaders of A Boy's Campaign 
in America, where they had such A Marsellous Conquest, 
that was acaseof Kin Against Kin. As we entered the 
harbour, I saw The Giant Raft, which had just been 
finished, and directly we got ashore, the first person I 
met, was Archie Mackenste, the Young Nor'-Wester. He 
told me the whites had just made a raid on the tribe 
of Mobsley's Mohicans, and done a lot of damage. Their 
chief, whom they call The Prairie Chief, has sworn to 
have revenge, aud when The Red Man's Revenge docs 
come, it will beawful. To get to our home we had to 
xo Through the Deepest Cation in America, usually called 
The Silver Caiion, because it is the place where The 
Treasure of the Cacique was found; and while going 
through it we were attacked by a band of The Riders, 
and then began a struggle For Life-or Death; but we 
succeeded in escaping, aud arrived safely at Saintony 
Cros, which is the name of onr house, where I found 
my Uncle Towzer, who was on a visit. That's all I have 
to tell you.” 

“Now, Dick,” said Smith, “how about you?” 
“T've been with The Orchid Seekers,” answered Dick, 
“In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich, and the 
expedition I was with got lost fur three weeks.” 
“We heard of The Lost Expedition,” said Jack. “And 
what have you been doing, Harry?” “I and Marry 
Treverton, better known as The Wallaby Man, have 
been having a try at Bush Luck, but didn’t have much 
success.” ,“It's your turn, Stanley.” “ Well.” said 
Stanley, “the only two adventures I've ever had hap- 
pened once when I was Affoat in a Volcano, and once 
when I was Lost in a Ceylon Jungle.” “Come cn, you 
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chaps,” said Smith, “it's getting late, and I'll tell 
Yon abont ny adventures Amid Siberian Forests, with 
Red. Fingered Cyril aud The Champtons of the Kremlin, 
as we go along.’ 


SOME WORDS OF CHEER. 


A SouTaport Grammar School boy writes: “I wish 
to congratulate yon upon attaining your 1,000th issue. 
Among my most cherished and useful possessions ure 
vols. 1 to 19 of your ever-welcome periodical.” 

From Halifax a boy writes: “A thousand con- 
gratulations—one for each number! The twenty-first 
Dirthday celebration to be held next year fairly made 
me bubble over with delight. Please take this asa 
Learty handshake, and I hope to grasp your hand 
yersonally by-and-by.” " 

A King’s Cross boy writes : “ Allow me to congratu- 
late you on having reached your 1,00uth number. I 
have ulready congratulated myself on having bought 
787 out of that 1,000. I started the first week I went 
to work—January 1884, I was then twelve years ail * 
four months old. I am now twenty-six, having com- 
pleted over fourteen years of ‘B.O.P.,’ and still find 
pleasure in reading the best book for boys.” 


‘ 


BOYS AND THE NAVY. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD delivered a breczy address at 
Harrow School recently. In a typical rousing speech, 
he said that in our British character there was a great 
deal in our sea life which appealed to boys. Ouie point, 
perhaps, was that they got away from school rather 
eurlier than under other circumstances. There was 
atill room in the Navy, he thought, for a great im- 
provement, and some method should be introduced 
whereby the men could more easily reach the rank of 
officers—such, for instance, ns prevailed in the sister 
service. Inthe Army at the present time 578 officers 
began their military career ag privates. while in the 
Navy, out of 62,000 bluejackets, only two hail become 
officers. When he first clambered up the side of bis 
first ship—a alight slip of a lad—the bontswain peered 
over the side, and in a big, though sympathetic, voice 
called out: * What, another of ‘em! ‘That poor little 
beggar ain'tlong for this world!” But, in spite of the 
prophetic boatswain, that “ poor little beggar” became 
strong and hearty in's remarkably short space of time. 
It was training that did it, 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Handwriting. 
[Continued from page 511.) 
Age 17, 


Prite—10s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER Dickisox, 31 Upper Gray Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


t 
CERTIFICATES, 


(Names are arranged in order of merit.] 


Herbert Allen, 2 Southwark Park Road, 8.x ; George 
J. Wildish, 5 Ivanhoe Road, Denmark Park, Camber- 
well, 8.k.; Raymond Wells, Warman House, Teville 
Road, Worthing, Sussex ; Julia Beatrice Walker, 61 
Elder Road, Bramley, near Leeds; Alexander Ramsay 
Lane, 8 Eyre Crescent, Edinburgh; Cecil William 
‘Titford, 59 Seymour Road, Harringay, x.; Willam 
Taplin, May Villa, Alexandra Road, Heathfleld, 
Suseex; A. Cleland, 2 Denmark Road, Walsall, Staf- 
fordshire ; William Arthur Cooper, North Street, 
Kingsolere, Newbury ; Arthur Hill, 39 Ferry Road, 
Barrow Jeland, Barrow-in-Furness: R. J. Turner, 
1 East View Villas, Homesdale Road, Bromley, Ken: 
William Bernard Paton, Homeleigh, 15 Aubert Park, 
Highbury, x.; Arthur Couzens, 11 ' Frederick Street, 
Portsea, Portsmouth, Hants; Caroline Ethel Elliott, 
99 High Street, Stoke Newington, x.; Clarence Cyril 
Harding, 23 Canonbury Lane, Islington, x.; Fred 
Warbrook, 52 York Street, Dublin ; James E. Morgan, 
140 Leinster Road, Rathmines, Dublin; Frank Peliatt, 
Ormonde Villa, Beaver Road, Ashford ; Bella Dawson, 
Suffold House, n, Essex ; Egerton Wardrop, c/o 
©. Wardrop, Esq., Woodville, Teddin, Middlese 
George Leslie Graham, 11 Emsovte Road, Warwick ; 
Thomas Edward Morris, 73 St. George's Road, Kemp 
Towa, Brighton; William Edmuud Oughton, Great 
Ryburgh, Fakenhau, Norfolk ; Edwin Joseph Heath, 
18 Aubert Park, Highbury, hn Morris, 11 Milton 
Street, C..on-M., Manchester; Elsie M. Messent, 433 
Brixton Road, Brixton ; Matthew George Best, 32 
Swinley Lane, Wigan, Lancs : Muriel Scott, 80 Selwyn 
Avenue, Richmond, Surrey ; R. 3} Terras, 36 Eim- 
bank Crescent, Glasgow; Delos Cameron’ Dobie, 
Wallaceburg, Ontario, Canada ; Etta Lyall, 10 Elvaston 
Place, 8.w.; Emily Buckle, Stammergate, Thirsk, 
Yorks ; Robert F. Caine, '19 Woodburn Square, 
Douglas, Iale of Man ; Leonard Simkin, Horecheath, 
Cambs ; James Alexander McSweny, 31’ Christopher 
Street, Belfast ; William A. Powicke, Hatherlow Par- 
sonage, by Stockport : F.C. Booker, 13 Upper Brook 
‘Mews, Craven Road, w.: Charles Greenwool Young, 
108 Breakspears Road, Brockley, 8.k,; Harry Bristow, 
4 Crescent Road, Maindee, Newport, Mon. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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A Girt Reanrr (M. H.).—You needn't be ashamed of 
taking the“ B.O.P."; thousands do, You ure weak 
that is all. 


Hrinscte (Brushes and Others).—Most boys would be 
proud to Lave a slight moustache at sixteen, Why 
should you be ashamed of it ? 


Wricut(E.C.0.)—1. Heavy cnough. 2. Glass dishes, 


Rooks’ Foon (J.H.C.'T.).—All kinds ot vegetables and 
meaty scraps; stuif from the puulterer or buteher 
not refurcd. 


RB. J. 0. (Horneastiey-We are publishers only, and 
not second-hand buoksellers, Old volumes cannot, 
therefore, be purchased by us; but there must be a 
good demand for them, if we may jndge from the 
constant advertisements in the * Bazaar.” 


G. H. P.—Only by applying to some of the great fishing 
companies, such us Hewett & Co. of Shadwell. But 
as the smacks do not carry passengers, you would 
probably only gct taken as a personal favour. 


—The fittings for boiler can be obtained 
‘at any modcl-engine shop in London, such as Hamley, 
of High Holborn, and Stevens, of Aldgate ; and the 
Prices are in proportion to the nish of the articles. 

saure-ganze will cost from 12s. 6d. to £1, and 
water-gauge 7s. 6d., or thereabouts. 


Poot.—l. Yes; engine end, as shown in fig.6. 2. It 
refers to fig. 42, instead of 36; but the Jetter E, which 
should be at base of dingram, has been cut away, 
3. The opening in nozzle should not be more than 
yy of an inch if you wish it to throw a long distance. 


W.M. (Army).—1. The percentage of promotion from 
the ranks, though larger than it was, is still very 
small. The examinations are purely professional, 
and are not testa of general elie; *, 
for correction,“ Grains“ should L 
say. 


* Bill Posters will be Prosecuted!”’ 


G. A. N. 0.—Yes ; the second book of short stories by 
Mr. T. B. Reed is likely to be publislied soon now. 


W. J. Maritzws.—You buy the solid drawn or brazed 
tube for the toy steamer at Stanton’s, in Shoe Lane, 
or at any metai warebouse. 


IcNonamvs.—" Adrift in the Pacific” was in our 
eleventh volume, long since out of print, The story 
is now only obtainable in book form as published by 
Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. 


G. B. L.—The rating rule in moxt use among the model 
acht clubs is still the sail area and 6,000 rule. ‘The 
Clapham and a few other clubs have the new linear 
rating, owing to their following the Y.ILA. Most 
of the clubs race in classes, the boats being built and 
canvassed full up; hence no time allowances are 
needed. When time allowances exist they are all 
empirical ; the Acker’s scala reduced proportionally, 
giving such a small margin except on very long 
courses, 


8. JacKsox.—You would probably get the best price for 
them by advertising in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


‘'T. H. Bour.—1. Orash ina sort of coarse towelling. You 
can get it at almost all the large drapery shops. Try 
Birmingham. 2. Ask one of the lock-keepers. 


Jacx.—If your pictures are really good, the best plan {s 
to send them for exhibition to one of the art galleries. 
Is there no local exhibition held annually ? 


F. P. M.—The speed depends on the pressure of the 
‘steam and the amount admitted to the cylinder, 
‘The faster the train travels the more stcam is used, 
and the more steam the greater the heat must be to 
keep up the pressure. 

G. FAUIKNER.—You will find the address in the London 
Post-Office Directory. At the same time the gentle- 
man you name is not a banker, and you will only find 
him iu the Court division, 


RIFLEMAN.—The coin and meials are worth about 
donble the value of the metal of which they are 
made. Weigh the bronze against pence and the 
silver against shillings and multiply by two, aud you 
will not be far cut. 


8. K. P.—The Custom House fs a branch of the Civil 
Service, and particulars as to the examinations are 
obtainable from the Sccretary to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, 


Musikat.—Apply at the nearest musi¢ shop. If tncy 
have not the sung in stock they can get it for you, 


Trp.—Apply to Secretary, Board of Trade, Marine 

_ Department. Guides are published by the nautical 
booksellers, 

A.H.WHITE.—1. We have had articles on silkworms, but 
‘have not returned to the subject of late, owing to the 
Impossibility of finding a market for the silk. “2. Any. 
bookseller can obtain a copy of our “ Indoor Games 
for you, either in a single volume, or by a part every 
month, or any separate part, if he chooses to take the 
trouble to do so.“ Indoor Games” is always kept in 
print at our office; and a copy of any part will be 
sent you direct for sevenpence if you write to our 
publisher. 8. We described the making of “ Oracles,” 
as you call them, fifteen years ago, and they were 
adopted for advertising purposes from our descrip- 
tion, which was almost in the same words as those 
used by you. 

W. H. P. (Marylebone).—Get on a Camden Town omni- 
bus on its way to Victoria, aud as you pass from 
Oxford Street to St. Martin's Lane you will see several 
shops where goldfish are sold. 


A. Coorrr.—Rifies have a grooved barrel, muskets a 
smooth one. 
‘W. M. P.—You get the wire at a metal warehouse; 


probably ina country town at the ironmonger'a, It 
costs about fourpence a pound, 


GB Look out for our Special Extra Scumar Nomser, ready Next Week, To be obtained of ol Booksellers. prien 84. 
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CHAPTER II.—MY NAMESAKE. 


es [73 rather a nuisance, don’t you think, 
that we should both be called 

Jacob Kidson?’’ began my namesake, 

when we.were seated in the library. 

“T haven't felt it so yet,’ I responded. 

“ Well, I haven’t until now; but now 
it is a bit of a nuisance. How shall I 
address you? To call you Jacob will be 
like talking to myself.” 

“Oh! 1 don’t mind. Call me what 
you like.” 

“ What do they call you at that place in 
the town—a warehouse, isn’t it ?—where’ 
you work ?” 

“Mostly Kidson; sometimes Kid, or 
Kiddy, for short.” 

“But, I say, that isn’t a dignified 
name.” 

“Dignity. isn’t considered, in the 
matter of speech, among the workpeople 
of a Manchester warehouse. Still, they 
only call me Kid, or Kiddy, when they 
want to have me on. Mr. Calderwood 
always calls me Jacob.” 

“T should think so.. And they have 
you on, and you let them?” he said, with 
a surprise which I could not interpret as 
feigned or real. 

“So they would you, if you were there. 
They would call you Kid, or Kiddy, 
whether you liked it or ndét.” 

“ Would they ?” said he, with a pecu- 
liarly vindictive smile; and, for the first 
time, I noticed a gleam in his steel-grey 
eyes. “ Then they would have to pay 
for it. However, we shall have to address 
each other somehow, and, seeing that I 
am’ the elder, you shall call me Kidson, 
and I willcall you Jacob. Do youmind ?"” 

“Not in the least.” 

“That's settled. And now, Jacob, do 
you smoke ? ” . 

“No, Kidson. I haven't acquired the 
art ; but you have, and you may fire away 
to your heart's content.” 

“ How do you know that I have?” 

“From two or three things. My nose 
told me some one smoked when I came 
into this room to-day. My eyes told me 
that it was probably you when I saw your 
teeth in aunt’s bedroom. And, if I wanted 
further evidence, I can sce the outline of 
a pipe bulging from your breast-pocket— 
which, by the way, is an odd place to keep 
a pipe.” 

“ You're a sharp fellow ; " and he looked 
at me steadily for a few seconds, as if he 
were trying to take my mental measure. 
Then he began to fill his pipe, saying, 
“I'm sorry you don’t smoke. It helps 
conversation —at least, I find it so; and I 
want to talk to you to-night. Smoking is 
one of the subjects that I and the old 
lady don’t agree about ; and, in the house, 
she obliges me to confine the fumes of the 
weed to this particular room. Her nose 
is almost as fine as yours”—a remark 
in which I detected the slightest sneer. 
“* What do you think of her, Jacob?” and 
there was a cold cunning about his eyes, 
as if he wanted to draw me out, but which 
set me upon my guard. 

“What can I think of her? She's very 
kind.” 

“Smitten with you, evidently.” 

“What do you mean ?"” 

_. “ Why, that she took to you right off, as 
if nothing had ever come between you. I 
know the reason. You're like your father, 
and reminded her of what he was in his 

ounger days. Now, I’m like my mother. 
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There's not much of the Kidson in me. 
And, if you had been like your mother, 
she would have received you very differ- 
ently. Didn't you see how she looked at 
you? Of course, I get on very well with 
her, although I am like my mother ; but 
my mother and yours were very ditierent 
persons. I say, Jacob, your father made 
@ very unlucky marriage.” 

“Thot was my father’s affair.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And from his standpoint the mar- 
riage may not have been unlucky.” 

“Certainly. But from yours?" 

“TI think with my father. I am my 
father’s son.” 

“You are. Anyone can see that. But 
let me tell you, my fine fellow, that if the 
old lady had any idea that you thought 
with your father in regard to his marriage, 
you would have ‘to say farewell to the 
Australian partnership, and to everything 
else which meant help from her.” 

“T could do without it.”” 

“You are very independent.” 

“ Of Miss Kidson’s money—yes! Of my 
father’s good name—no!” 

He blew out a*great cloud of smoke, 
which quite obscured his features, and I 
pressed my lips together in the effort to 
keep down my temper. Since his mention 
of my mother, and the disparagement 
which I could not help thinking he had 
suggested between her and his own, my 
temper had been rising, and I had been 
trembling on the brink of a quarrel. 
I was anxious to avoid a quarrel. 
Although we were cousins, and stood in 
exactly the same relation to Miss Kid- 
son, her home was his, and I was only a 
stranger in it; besides, as she herself had 
reminded us, cousins should be friends. 
When the cloud had rolled upward, and 
his face was visible again, I found that 
his eyes were fixed upon me. 

“Rather curious, Jacob, isn’t it,” 
said he, “that our positions should be so 
similar ?—both orphans, both called by the 
same name, both related alike to the old 
lady, and yet so dissimilar that you 
should be grubbing in a Manchester ware- 
house, and I provided for by the said old 
lady as if I were her own son.” 

“T haven't thought about it,” said I, 
in a tone which indicated that it was a 
matter of no consequence to me. 

“But didn't you know that I was 
located here ?"” 

“T had an idea that you were.” 

“ And have been forthe last fifteen years, 
except while I was away at school.” 

“For so long? Then she has educated 
you—brought you up, in fact.” 

He nodded at me over the stem of his 
pipe, the end of which he was feeling with 
his finger-tips. 

“ And what business do you follow ?” 

“ Fh 2 ” 

“T said, what business do you follow ?” 
repeating the question, although I knew 
well enough that he had heard me the 
first time. 

“Ah! that is another matter the old 
lady and I don’t agree about. She has 
wanted me to take up a profession of 
some kind, and I have indulged her in 
the dream that I would; but, really, I 
don’t see why I should. The money has 
Leen concentrating and accumulating in 
the hands of the old lady for two fairly 
long generations, and that sort of thing 
cannot go on for ever. Somebody must 
spend it,” ‘ 


“Then you expect that the bulk of it 
will come to you?” 

“Yes!'’ And once more the eyes were 
fixed upon me. “I could not expect any- 
thing else after having been reared in the 
house and treated like her own son. Of 
course, there’s your Australian partner- 
ship, if she thinks fit to go on with the pro- 
ject, and a few minor provisions for the old 
servants, and perhaps a benevolent legacy 
or two; but certainly the rest will come 
to me. - Have you any expectations ?” 
And a sharper look came into his eyes, 
although he kept up the same straight, 
steady stare. 

“T shall be satisfied with what Miss 
Kidson may do.” 

“Even if the Australian partnership 
doesn’t come off?” 

“Yes, I tell you!” and I displayed a 
touch of temper. 

“There! Don’t get peppery,” said he. 
“I can't bear a peppery fellow. And 
there’s nothing to fly up about, that I 
know of. Here we are, and we might 
as well quietly accept the conditions in 
which nature has been pleased to place 
us.” 

“That's what,I want to do.” 

“Then don’t irritate.” 

“ The irritation comes from you."* 

“ Indeed ! I’m as cool as——” 

“Tee.” 

“Yes! a good figure.” 

“ And ice is irritating ; it’s too cool.’ 

“Temper again, Jacob.” 

It was. I was getting roused, and 
annoyed with myself because of it. But 
his manner, as well as his words, exasper- 
ated me. I did not reply; but, in order 
to suppress my temper, and, if possible, 
divert his stare from me, I picked a book 
from the table, and opened it. It had the 
first effect, but not the second. 

“ Are you tired of talking ?”” he asked. 

“On this subject,” I replied. 

“T thought you would have liked to 
know something more about the old lady's 
intentions.” 

“TI prefer to learn them from herself.” 

“So far as you are concerned. But 
what about her intentions concerning 
me?” 

“T am utterly indifferent about them.” 

“Not very complimentary, Jacob.” 

“But true.” 

“ Our interests, in her intentions, may 
lie together. They may be intertwined. 
What then? You know nothing about 
‘the Australian partnership beyond the 
bare proposal. I may have something to 
do with it.” 

“T ehould be very sorry if you had.” 

“ Again, Jacob, not very complimentary. 
You are areal Kidson ; there’s no doubt 
about it. And there’s another strain in 
you which has added to the bluntness 
of the Kidson the edge of the—I don't 
know what; but it must be a family with 
an edge, and a pretty keen one, to bite as 
you do.” 

“ An axe is more useful than a scalpel.” 

“That depends,” said he, raising his 
eyebrows—“ that depends upon the hand 
that uses it, and the work that has to be 
done. And, after all, Jacob, you must 
confess that the axe is the rougher instru- 
ment, and belongs toa lower order.” 

“ Be careful what you say,” I retorted, 
my temper rising again at the insinuation. 
quickened by the feeling that, in the play 
of words, he was more than a match for 
me. 


“ You have only yourself to thank if the 
words are unwelcome. But, to use your 
own. remark, they are true.” I glanced 
at him sharply; but, unperturbed, keep- 
ing his calm eyes upon me, he went on: 
“Isn't it a fact that your mother came 
from nowhere? Nobody knew her. Your 
father’s father, your grandfather and 
mine, wouldn’t acknowledge her. ‘The 
old lady, who has interested herself in 
your welfare because you are your father's 
son, not your mother's, turned her back 
upon her. There must have been good 
reason for it. She must have bson a 
common woman.” 

He got no farther. I dashed the book 
at him, but he ducked his head, and it 
went flying over the low chair in which 
he was seated. It wasa heavy book, and, 
striking the window, it shivered the glass, 
and fell upon the lawn. The book was no 
sooner out of my hand than I followed it 
myself. But he was too quick for me. 
He had darted behind the chair, and I 
flung myself into it instead of upon him, 
hitting out fiercely at him, however, over 
the back, while he simply stepped beyond 
the range of my blows. There he stood, 
with that dead smile upon his face, his 
eyes glittering with the sheen of steel. 
My blood was fairly up. The insult had 
thoroughly roused me. In an instant I 
had seized the chair and uplifted it, and 
with all my force hurled it at him. He 
went down like a nine-pin, with the chair 
over him; and either he or the chair, I 
could not tell which, fell against a gipsy 
table on which a set of coral was heaped 
under a glass shade. The shade was 
smashed to atoms, and the coral strewn 
about the floor. 

The noise brought a servant-maid into 
the room. She looked in bewilderment, 
first at me, thenat my cousin. The frag- 
ments of coral, and the pieces of glass, 
and the curtains waving in the current of 
air that rushed through the broken window, 
ail attracted her attention; but she did 
not know what to say. Kidson recovered 
himself, and, after bestowing a swift 
glance upon me, turned with wonderful 
coolness and said: 

“You can go, Martha. 
swept up in the morning.” 

« But the window, sir?” 

“We'll fix a chair against that,” and 
he proceeded at once to do so—a large 
chair, with a high back, that fairly covered 
the aperture. 

Martha retired. 

“The old lady scarcely expected to 
have her house turned into a menagerie 
whon she invited you here,” said he, facing 
me now with a perceptible sneer. “I can 
tell her in the morning what a tiger you 
are, and she may find a Partnership for 
you in some wild-beast show instead of 
in the Melbourne store. She will cer- 
tainly find you a partnership in nothing 
else after the scene of to-night. And, 
really, I am grateful to you"—with a 
malicious gleam, to indicate the nature of 
the gratitude—‘ because now there will be 
all the more for me. Good-night, Jacob, 
and pleasant dreams.”’ 

When he had gone, I flung myself into 
a chair, and began to meditate. It seemed 
to me, as I turned over the conversation 
of the evening, in the light of our common 
relationship to Miss Kidson, the proposal 
she had made to me, and the deep and 
dangerous character of this man, that he 
had purposely provoked the assault, with 


These can be 
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the intention of ousting me at the outset 
from Miss Kidson’s affections, and secur- 
ing his own ends. He had laid a trap for 
me, and drawn me on until I had tum- 
bled into it. I could still see him stand- 
ing behind the chair, beyond the reach of 
my blows, with his eyes upon me, and his 
face drawn into that smile that was no 
smile at all, the smoke from the bowl of 
his tobacco-pipe, which he held daintily 
in his left hand, curling across it—a pic- 
ture of the Mephistopheles of whom he 
reminded me. A pretty story he would 
make of the encounter when he related 
it to Miss Kidson in the morning. She 
might refuse to see me again. I might 
be bundled out of Greystone House with- 


“ out another word, and thereby—against 


my will, I must confess—leave the field 
free for him; a consummation he had 
worked for, and seemed likely to obtain. 
Surely Miss Kidson must have heard the 
row, and might already have made in- 
quiries about it. I would ring the bell 
and see. Martha responded. 

“Has Miss Kidson heard anything of 
this? " and I indicated, with 1 movement 
of my hand, the broken window and the 
scattered fragments of coral. 

“I don’t think so, sir,’’ answered 
Martha. “ Her room is at the other end 
of the house, as you know, and it’s wonder- 
ful how that there curtain deadens the 
sound. If she had heard, she would have 
rung. We never disturbs her, unless she 
rings, after she’s retired to rest.” 

“T’m glad she hasn’t heard the row to- 
night. She'll know soon enough in the 
morning.” 

“Not of my telling, sir. She never 
comes downstairs now, and one orna- 
ment, more or less, doe sn’t much matter 
in a house full,” said Martha, glancing 
significantly at the capsized gipsy table 
and the shivered shade ; then, turning her 
eyes to the window, “ and, for anything 
I know, the cat jumped through the 

ane." 

“That reminds me, Martha—I must 
fetch the book in.” 

“Oh! it was a book that did it,” re. 
sponded Martha with interest, and curious 
to get at the ins and outs of the affair. 

“Not the book,” said I, with a smile, 

but the head that bobbed to let it pass, 
or the hand that threw it.” 

Martha looked over each shoulder, and 
then stepped backward to glance through 
the half-open door. 

“TI wish you had hit him, sir,” said she, 
in a whisper. 

“ He certainly deserved it, Martha.” 

“T'm sure, sir. But never mind; you 
knocked him down with the chair. 
Aren't you cousins, sir?” 

“Yes!” 

“Ah! Then you're the Mr. Jacob that 
lives in Lower Broughton, and works for 
Mr. Calderwood— Miss Kidson’s grand- 
nephew, like the other Mr. Jacob?” 

“You are right, Martha. But how do 
you know all this?” 

“TI know, sir. I haven't lived at Grey- 
stone House five years for nothing. You 
be careful about the other Mr. Jacob; 
and, if you should want a friend at any 
time, and I can help you—beggin’ your 
pardon, sir, for saying so—remember 
me.” 

This she communicated in a whisper, 
as if anxious not to be overheard. 

Early next morning I was up and 
dressed, with my window open and look. 
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ing south-east, across the valley, to the 
range of high moorland, about the tops of 
which a soft mist was curling, in parts 
shot through by the warm tints of the 
sunrise. It might have been half-past 
six, or between that and a quarter to 
seven, when I became aware of low voices 
and moving feet, and the brushing-by of 
women’s garments in the corridor with- 
out—an agitation that I thought must be 
unusual at so early an hour. The growing 
consciousness of something amiss at last 
caused me to open the door. Martha was 
passing with a tread so careful that I 
thought she must be afraid of waking 
some one. Her face was almost deathly 
pale and stricken with sorrow, and her 
eyes were welling with tears. 

“ What is it, Martha?” said I, stepping 
without and arresting her footsteps. 

“Oh! sir,” said she distressfully, and 
at once commenced weeping. 

“Anything serious?” I asked gently, 
and with some concern. 

“Very, sir,” said she, through her 


tears. ‘ Miss Kidson is gone.” 

“Gone! What do you mean, 
Martha?” and, in my alarm, I cried out 
loudly. 


“Hush!” said she, glancing down the 
corridor towards Miss Kidson’s room, as 
if my tones were out of place, and might 
disturb her. The slight shock caused by 
the exclamation also stopped the current 
of her tears. “She's dead, sir; died in 
the night, hours ago, and noone with her. 
We found her dead this morning, and 
cold. We have sent for the doctor, but 
what's the use? He can only say she’s 
dead.” 

“Ts there anyone in the room?” 

“The housekeeper, sir, and Mr. Jacob.” 

I went forward, tapped at the door, 
and walked in. My cousin stood with 
his ‘back to the fireplace. The house- 
keeper was turning over some articles of 
clothing in the drawer of s mahogany set 
that stood against the wall. His eyes 
were upon her, and he did not turn them 
to me when I entered the room, nor did 
he give me greeting of any kind. The 
slight figure lay upon the bed; the thin 
face, calm and composed almost to a 
smile, looking younger by twenty years 
than when I saw it alive the night before. 
The eyelids had been closed. It seemed 
to me as if eome soft hand had also 
smoothed out the wrinkles. She had 
sunk quietly into a tired sleep, and, in the 
sleep, she had passed painlessly away. I 
was sorry, not for her, but for myself; 
because her death had left me lonelier 
than ever. For some time I gazed upon 
the face—how long I know not, but until 
the housekeeper had finished her task 
and left the room. 

“Can I be of any service?” said I, 
turning to my cousin. 

“Not that I know of,” he replied, and 
I found that he had transferred his 
gaze from the housekeeper to me. ‘“ The 
arrangements will be very simple. I 
think it would facilitate matters if you 
were to return to Manchester and tell 
Mr. Calderwood about this unexpected 
event. I will let you know the date and 
time of the funeral.” 

Martha found some breakfast for me, 
after which I hurried down to the station, 
and I was passing the cathedral on my 
way to Market Street as the clock struck 
nine, 

(To(be continued.) 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 


Hoe the halt, short as it was, was 

destined to cost the Mormons many 
precious lives. Had they not chanced to 
come across this solitary redskin, they 
would possibly have succeeded in taking 


A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 


By Joun Dawtrey, 
Author of “ A River of Fire," ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XXI.—-THE BATTLE IN THE PASS. 


In a flash he took in the situation, and, 
leaving the less pressing dangers, hastened 
back with the bulk of his band to confront 
his new foes. Fortune, too, had some- 
what favoured him, for at some quarter 


while the boulders formed a natural bar. 
ricade at the foot. 

At the bottom of this slope Wakono 
planted his men, well protected behind 
the stones. The foremost among the 


mee 


si | 


“Pursuers and pursued seemed mixed in one struggling mass." 


the Indians by surprise, all their attention 
being occupied by the twofold duel with 
enemies in front and above them. But 
the shots and yells ringing out in his rear 
were warning enough to the keen-witted 
\Vakono. 


of a mile from the mouth of the pass, a 
sharp drop took place in the caion. The 
slope was by no means too great for an 
active man to run down, but all the loose 
rocks had rolled to the bottom, leaving a 
perfectly bare space some fifty yards wide, 


Germans dashed forward with shouts at 
the first sight of a foe, but only to be 
relentlessly shot down. So fierce and 
well-directed was the fire, that of all those 
who tried to descend the hill, not a man 
reached, “half; way, while several were 


killed or wounded even while dodging 
from one shelter to another. Seeing the 
impossibility of doing any real good here, 
the advanced Teutons held back, and for 
‘some minutes a lively fire was exchanged 
between their ever-growing numbers and 
the Indians. This lasted until the Haupt- 
man, at the head of the main body, 
reached the scene. 

The old man during the whole descent 
had seemed like one ina dream. Seeing 
his boy, the prop of his declining years, so 
suddenly struck down before his very eyes 
seemed to have dazed him. But when he 
found himself actually opposite the foe, 
all his vigour came back, and not a 
moment did he hesitate as to the proper 
course to pursue. In a few short, pithy 
sentences he recalled to his followers’ 
minds all that hung on the issue; that not 
their own lives only, but also those of 
their dear ones—wives, children, parents, 
and sisters—depended on their success. 

Ashrill hurrah pealed out as he finished, 
but he waited for no signs of applause. 
Springing forward from the rocks that 
sheltered him, with a cheery “ Vorwiirts, 
meine Kinder !"' he dashed down the slope. 
Short was his course! Before he had 
gone ten yards he fell forward on his face, 
the blood spouting from a score of 
wounds. 

The father had rejoined his son! But 
his example had borne its fruit. Truth 
to say, the Germans had shown but a half- 
hearted disposition to follow him down 
that fire-swept slope. Small blame to 
them, for though they were trained 
warriors, they were not a regiment of 
soldiers, principally composed of young 
men, with no one to mourn them. Most 
of them had wives and little ones depen- 
dent on them, and, brave as they were, 
they hung back for the moment from 
what seemed certain destruction. 

But the fall of the brave old Hauptman 
swept prudence to the winds. With a 
hoarse roar of anger, they poured over 
the crest straight down upon their foes. 
They fell by dozens, but nothing stopped 
the survivors. In twenty seconds from 
the old man’s full they were among the 
Indians, shooting, stabbing, and beating 
them down with the butts of their rifles. 
Before that headlong rush, the Apaches 
were swept away like the foam on the 
crest of a wave. 

For a few moments pursuers and pur- 
sued seemed mixed in one hurrying, 
struggling, writhing mass; though the 
agile, wiry Indians, flying for their lives, 
soon broke away from their heavier 
followers. At about a hundred yards 
from the eastern end of the gorge, too, 
they were reinforced by their comrades 
who had been holding the Danites in 
check, and the fight recommenced under 
more equal conditions. Short, however, 
was their respite, for the Bishop, guessing 
from the slackening of the fire what was 
happening above, led his men ont from 
behind their defences, and dashed up the 
glacis at their head, thus taking the 
Indians in rear. 

And then began “a murder grim and 
great” as that which stained King Etyla’s 
hall when the Nibelungen hoard had 
worked its fell results on man’s cupidity 
and woman's envy. For the Germans, 
mad with the battle lust, and with the 
memory of their dead leader and friends 
tresh in their minds, gave no quarter. 
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And even when their rage had some- 
what slackened, the Danites continued 
the slaughter with unabated zeal, slaying 
the wounded, stabbing the dead, and 
taking pot-shots at the unhappy fugitives 
who had contrived to scramble some few 
score yards up the towering wall that 
shut them out from escape. So complete 
was the massacre that, in half an hour 
from the Hauptman’s fall, the Indians 
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were practically exterminated, only some 
half-dozen having contrived to scramble 
down into the bed of the gully and escape 
back up the pass, running the gauntlet of 
fire from the German stragglers above 
them. One, too, our old friend the half- 
breed, had been saved by the colour of 
his skin, and dragged off to safe keep- 
ing. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—ON 


Ave the attempt made by Lieutenant 

Davon, who had received orders to 
penetrate to the interior of Backeup with the 
Sword, the English authorities were obliged 
to conclude that he and his brave crew had 
perished. The Sword had not reappeared at 
the Bermudas. Had it been dashed to pieces 


against the submarine reefs while, seeking 
the entrance to the tunnel? Had it been 
destroyed by Ker Karraje’s pirates? There 
were no means of knowing, and general grief 
and anger prevailed. The object of the 
expedition, inconformity with the instructions 
contained in the document which had been 
found on the shore of St. George, was to 


For the Flag. 


BOARD THE 7ONNANT. 


carry off Thomas Roch before the manu- 
facture of his terrible engine of destruction 
was complete. The French engineer being 
secured—and Simon Hart also—he was to be 
placed in the hands of the authorities at 
Bermudas. That done, there would be 
nothing more to fear from the Roch Fulgura- 


tor, and any warship would do to destroy 


-Backeup. 


But several days had passed, and the Sword, 
being missing, was regarded as lost. The 
authorities then decided that a second ex- 
pedition should be made under other con- 
ditions of offensive action. . 

Nearly eight weeks had elapsed since 
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Simon Hart’s strange missive had been 
launched. Ker Karraje might be already in 
possession of the secret of M. Roch. 

An agreement was come to between the 
maritime Powers that five war-ships should 
be sent into the Bermuda waters. Since 
a great cavern existed in the interior of the 
bulk of Backcup, an attempt was to be made 
to bring down its rocky side like the walls of 
a bastion, under the fire of powerful modern 
artillery. 

The squadron assembled at the entrance of 
the Chesapeake in Virginia, and directed its 
course towards the group, which it sighted 
in the evening of November 17. 

The next day the squadron attacked in the 
morning. 

The ship that was to lead proceeded on 
her way, and was yet within four and a-half 
miles of the base of the rock-islet, when 
three shells, after having passed beyond her, 
curved back upon themselves and burst, at 
fifty yards distance from her hull. She 
sank in a few seconds, carrying hundreds of 
victims into the depths of the Atlantic. 

The effect of this explosion, due to a 
terrible disturbance of the atmospheric layers 
which produced a concussion greater than 
any previously obtained from the new explo- 
sives, was instantaneous. 

The four ships, which were far behind, felt 
the terrible repercussion even at their 
distance. 

Two consequences were to be deduced from 
this sudden and extraordinary catastrophe : 

First, Ker Karraje, the pirate, was now the 
possessor of the Roch Fulgurator ; 

Second, the new exterminator really pos- 
sessed the destructive power attributed to it 
by its inventor. 

After the disappearance of the leading 
cruiser the other ships lowered their boats 
to pick up the survivors of the disaster. 
There was only some wreckage. 
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Then it was that officers and crews, 
thirsting for vengeance, signalled to each 
other and urged their ships towards Backcup. 

The fastest of the four, the Tonnant—a 
French man-of-war—took the lead at full 
steam, while the other ships put on full 
steam in order to rejoin it. 

The Tonnant advanced half a mile withia 
the danger zone which had just been the 
scene of the explosion, at the risk of being 
destroyed by other missiles. At the moment 
when her big guns were being brought to 
bear on the island she hoisted the tricolour. 

From the bridges the officers could see Ker 
Karraje’s band scattered over the rocks. 

This offered a favourable opportunity for 
destroying some of the desperadoes, even 
before their lair could be gutted by cannon. 
balls. Then the Tonnant fired her first guns, 
and a precipitate flight of the pirates into 
the interior of Backcup took place. 

Some minutes later space itself was shaken 
by a shock so great that the roof of the 
sky seemed to fall into the abyss of the 
Atlantic. 


In the place where the rock-island had * 


been there was nothing more than a mass of 
smoking rocks, rolling one over the other, 
like the stones of an avalanche. In the place 
of the “upturned” cup, a broken cup !—in 
the place of Backcup, a vast heap of reefs, 
on which the sea, which the explosion had 
turned into a whirlpool, rushed foaming. 

What had been the cause of that explosion ? 
Had it been voluntarily effected by the 
Pirates, because they were incapable of 
defending themselves ? 

The Tonnant had been only slightly 
damaged by the fragments of the island. 
Her commander ordered her boats to be 
lowered, and headed for what remained of 
Backcup. 

After having landed, under the orders of 
their officers the men explored the ruins, 


[THE END.] 


which now mingled with the chain of reefs 
in the direction of the Bermudas. 

Here and there frightfully mutilated 
corpses were picked up, scattered limbs, 
mere shreds and nameless remnants of 
human beings; but of the cavern nothing 
could be seen. All was buried beneath its 
ruins. 

A solitary body was found intact on the 
north-eastern side of the reef. 

The faintest breath still animated it. and 
it was hoped the man might be broaght back 
to life. He lay on his right side, in his 
clenched hand was a note-book ; the last line 
of the entries was unfinished. 

It was the body of Simon Hart, the 
engineer, who was carried on board the 
Tonnant, but every effort failed to bring him 
back to consciousness. 

However, by the reading of his notes, 
made up to the moment of the explosion 
inside the cavern, it became possible to 
reconstruct a portion of what had occurred 
during the last hours of Backcup. 

And yet, in spite of appearances, Simon 
Hart did survive that catastrophe—he alone 
of all those who were only too justly its victims. 
So soon as he was in a condition to answer 
questions, he gave the following probable, 
and indeed true, explanation of the cata- 
strophe. Being moved to the depths of his soul 
by the sight of the French flag, and becoming 
conscious at last of the crime of treason to 
his country that he was about to commit, 
Roch rushed through the passage. Having 
reached the cavern, he made for the magazine, 
where considerable quantities of his explosive 
were stored, and before Ker Karraje, Serké, 
and the others could prevent him he had 
caused the explosion of Backcup. 

And now that islet of the Bermudas has 
disappeared. With it have vanished Ker 
Karraje and his horde of pirates, and with 
them the secret of Thomas Roch! 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. Mauay, M.A, F.G.3., 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby Ban,” ete, 


[ would not be easy to find a prettier 
situation for a school than The Grove, 
Monkslea; though in point of buildings and 
scholastic appliances it made little preten- 
sion to compete for pre-eminence. It was 
built for a private residence, on an acre of 
ground, and no more—but the situation was 
its glory. 

For it stood overlooking one of the bluest 
bays on the south coast—a bay sheltered on 
the east by the bold sweep of Balcombe 
Down, which sheered abruptly with preci- 
pices of chalk into the sea—a bay, so blue in 
the summer sunshine, that travellers said it 
rivalled the azure of the Mediterranean. 
The Grove was picturesquely built of red 
brick. On the sea-front was a lawn flanked 
by a paved path, which skirted an ivied 
wall and parapet, below which was a rocky 
edge of foreshore, and then the sea. The 
paved path descended almost to the level 
of the shore, and at its lower extremity the 
wall (being more or less horizontal) was 
high enough to admit a door, through which 
you could step down upon the rocky beach. 

If, instead of so doing, you turned abruptly 
ta the left, you could make your way up & 
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CHAPTER Y.—THE HARE APPARENT. 


narrow path under elms and sycamores and 
undergrowth, more or less wild and un- 
kempt, and so rise to the upper regions of 
the grounds, to the entrance gates. Through 
them you would pass on to the high road— 
crossing which, you might step at once upon 
the sloping turf, and wander at will over 
beautiful wild and breezy highlands, com- 
manding splendid views of the coast and sea, 
with the town of Monkslea nestling away in 
the dip. 

Mr. Grimsdale was headmaster of The 
Grove. He was a short and sturdily built 
personage, who, with the help of one 
resident master, Mr. Pegwell, and others 
who attended occasionally, prepared some 
twenty boys for the Royal Navy. His wife 
was. a lady of motherly instincts, who 
looked well after the health and comfort of 
the embryo Nelsons. 

The year’s study at Mr. Grimsdale’s 
establishment was divided into two terms, 
to suit the recurrence of the two naval ex- 
aminations for admission to the Britannia. 
Short exeats were allowed at Easter and 
Michaelmas, so that the boys were not de- 
frauded of the actual amount of holidays 


considered to be the right of the British 
schoolboy. But by this special arrangement 
the school was in full swing of work in 
the latter half of August—a time when 
most schools are in full enjoyment of 
holidays. 

One boy of the twenty must be specially 
introduced to the reader—young Jack Mill- 
ward. He was twelve years old, small fcr 
his age, with a merry twinkling face, nimble 
at games, very fond of animals, and possess- 
ing very little affection for arithmetic, Euclid, 
and other subjects required by the Admiralty 
as qualifications for a passport to the Bri- 
tannia. 

There was another boy, Stevens, one of 
the most influential of the crew. He hi? 
dark hair and a turn-up nose, and “ fancie 
himself. He wore a flower in his buttonho'e 
on Sunday, and carried Miss Linwoui's 
prayer-book to church, while she walked 
behind the boys with the master's party. 

The boys were allowed considerable free- 
dom in play-time. They might go throug 
the door in the garden wall, and get on the 
beach; or they might scamper up the green 
highlands after butterflies, or (with special 


leave) they might go on the pier and fish. 
hey had cricket and football in their 
sons at stated times on stated days; but 
here were odd times when they could in- 
tdulge their private unconventional amuse- 
ments, unfettered by “ over” and “ off-side.” 
This laxity in formal recreation was very 
congenial to the soul of Jack Millward. 
Often in company with a chum, oftener 
alone, he would pass the odd scraps of play- 


time on the rocky margin of the bay. There 
were sundry dogs—boisterous, barking 
vagabonds—retrievers, collies, _ terriers, 


whose sole object in life seemed to be to get 
some one to throw sticks for them into the 
sea. Jack was in his element among them. 
He constituted himself a sort of leader of 
the canine rabble. He gave them names, 
and was always ready to romp with them. 
They rallied to his call from distant parts, 
and were in constant rivalry for bis favour. 

That strip of shore was Jack's favourite 
playground. There were three or four 
fishermen’s cottages farther on, with boats, 
nets, lobster-pots, and a general smell 
of tar, the sweetest scent that Jack’s little 
nose ever cared to sniff. He made friends 
with every fisherman he came across, and 
they all called him Jack. 

One afternoon he was prowling about, 
when a sailor came along whom Jack did not 
know. But what of that? The sailor had 
an animal in his hands, which looked un- 
commonly like a rabbit, and that was suf- 
ficient introduction. 

“ Hullosh!” said Jack; “what are you 
going to do with that rabbit?” 

“ Hulloah, young shaver! Are you game- 
keeper, and me poacher? ‘Tisn’t a rabbit ; 
it’s a Belgian Hare.” 

The man put the animal down on the grass, 
and Jack was kneeling by its side in a trice. 

“ What ajolly little beast! How tame he is! 


Stevens ‘fancied himself." 


Doesn’t he like clover? What are you going 
to do with him?” 

“Going to give him to a mate in the 
farther cottage. I’ve got half-a-dozen of 
them—would you like one?” 

“I should just think I should! You don’t 
mean it, do you? ” 

“ Ay | you’re welcome to one of themif you 
like. I suppose you’re at the school up 
yonder. Is there any place where you could 
keep it?” 

« T’d manage it somehow,” said Jack, “till I 
got father to make a hutch for it. He lives 
at Revelatone. He knows how to carpenter 
jolly well. When can I have it?” 

“ Well, to-day's Tuesday—and to-morrow’s 
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Wednesday —that won’tdo—nor yet Thursday 
—nor yet Friday. Saturday would be all 
right. I could come along on Saturday 
between half-past six and seven. Would that 
suit you?” 

“What a long time to wait! Couldn’t you 
come to-morrow ?”” 

“TI couldn't come before Saturday— that or 
nothing —what do you say?” 

“ Tea is overathalf-past six,” said Jack ; “I 
could come then. Will you promise to bring 
me a Belgian Hare on Saturday between that 
and seven o'clock?” 
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“ How do you know my name?” 

“ Saw it in your eye—couldn’t be a doubt 
of it. Don’t forget ; Saturday, about a quarter 
to seven, down here on the beach.” 

The man caught up the hare, and went on 
his way whistling. 

Jack watched him a few minutes, and then, 
after skimming ducks-and-drakes with a 
couple of biscuit-shaped stones, he passed 
through by the gate in the waui, and went up 
to the house. 


During preparation he smuggled a sheet of 


0. 


‘Jack was kneeling by its side in a trice.” 


“T'll be here, matey. You look the sort of 
chap to take care of a bunny. And you can 
get your father to hurry up the hutch. It 
you write a letter to-morrow he could have 
the hutch ready by Saturday. And perhaps 
he could come over on Monday and take the 
bunny back. I'd like to make sure that it 
wasn’t smothered up in a black hole. I’m 
fond of the bunnies, and wouldn’t give them 
away unless I was sure they’d be well looked 
after.” 

“No fear. I will write to-night, at prep., 
if I can dodge old Tootles—and I'll find a 
‘place to keep the bunny before Saturday.” 

“ Right you are—keep your weather-eye on 
old Tootles, Jack!” 


paper to the front, and wrote the following 
letter: 

“ My dear Father,—A satlor is going to 
give me a Belgian Hare on Saturday. Do 
make a hutch for it, and come over on Mon- 
day and take it back. I know I ought to be 
doing Euclid now, but I can’t think of any- 
thing but my Belgian Hare. It will be as 
big as a good-sized rabbit, so you will know 
how to measure. Please don't be later than 
Monday, as I shall havea job to keep it snug. 
I must hurry up, or I shall never know the 
1st Prop. So good-bye, from 

Your loving son, 
J. Mrutwarp.” 
(To be continued.) 
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AN ARROW-HEAD OF JASPER. 
By J. A. Legs. 
(With Mlustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART II. 


« S we put off, and a sorry pair we were : 
clothes torn to shreds with that wild 
night climb up the other side, every inch of us 
cut and bruised and stiff, rifles gone, an axe 
and a knife our only weapons, and about 
enough food of fancy sorts to make one very 
inferior meal apiece. And as we had to 
carry everything ourselves we had quite as 
much as we cared for; and yet we dared not 
leave anything. 
“For it wage pretty clear that, putting 
Indians out of the question, we should have 


all our work cut out to reach the ranche 
alive; another blizzard would settle the 
matter very quickly : and I did not like the 
look of the sky after the brilliant sunrise. 
There was an appearance of more wind, and 
our pocket aneroid was falling a great deal 
too fast to be pleasant. 

“And now we reached the corner of the 
rock wall, and the whole prairie in front came 
suddenly into view. There seemed to be a 
descent through timbered foot-hills for about 
four or five miles, and beyond that a glistening 
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wilderness of white stretched like a frozen 
ocean as far as eye could see. 

“Like the sea it rose and fell, in rolling 
billows of snow; very slight undulations, 
but one after the other in endless monotony 
till they dwindled into the grey horizon ; and 
far away Ted pointed toa peak lying straight 
under the sun, which he said must be Trine’s 
landmark. 

“And that was all: not a tree, not a rock, 
not a living creature to break the weary 
sameness of the view; just miles and miles 
of untrodden snow and the cheering know- 
ledge that we must travel our hardest all this 
day and probably all next, and never gee the 
slightest alteration in our surroundings all 
that time. How I hated those surviving 
buffaloes of Trine’s: I think even Ted 
would have been disrespectful to them if 
I had mentioned them, but we were not 
conversing very much, 
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“T laughed. * What good would that be? 
If those beggara are really after us, they 
won’t need to bother much with a trail. 
Why, they would see us for a dozen miles in 
any direction on this great flat: twenty from 
the top of the pass there.’ 

“Involuntarily we both turned, as we had 
done many a time during the day, and gave 
a last look at the gap behind us. And there, 
plainly visible against the bare rock, just 
where we had first viewed the prairie three 
hours before, we saw swift moving figures, 
one, two, three, four—more than twenty 
while we watched—filing across the open 
space and were lost to sight again in the 
forest below. 

“*Them’s ’um,’ said Ted, with more truth 
than elegance. 

“*T expect that’s just about what they are 
saying,’ I replied. ‘Well, the game's pretty 
near up: it will take them just about half our 


“It was hard work in the forest. 
snow had drifted unevenly, and in places it 
was soft and we fell into deep holes, and with 
our loads of blankets and other stuff all this 


The 


meant very slow progress. But the trees of 
the dry eastern slopes were very different 
from the luxuriant: giants of the other side, 
and by midday we had got to the outskirts 
of the timber, where the pines were small 
and straggly, and the snow was hard and 
even, 

“We found a fairly strong wind blowing 
from the north-east, now that we were no 
longer sheltered by the great trees under 
which we had been travelling for so many 
days ; and frequent little gusts were driving 
the loose powdery snow before them inminia- 
ture storms across the prairie. 

“ Ted had begun to recover his spirits, and 
took a cheerful view even of this rather com- 
fortless sight. ‘That sort of thing would 
cover our trail in no time,’ he said. 


time to get down here, say hour and a half. 
By then we can be five or six miles out on 
this desolate prairie, and another hour and 
a half will about see the end of it. Three 
hours: what about the sun ?’ 

“Ted shook his head. * No good ; won’t be 
down for nearly an hour later; and with this 
snow it will be light a lot longer. If the wind 
would only get up a bit more we might lose 
them.’” 

“It was getting up, but my fear was that if 
it blew much stronger, we should be smothered 
anyhow, so there did not seem much comfort 
in that. 

“ Our only chance evidently was to outrun 
them into the night, and hope to put enough 
space between us after dark to keep ahead 
next day, if we had strength to go. So that 
is where we left that skin bag, if you have 
any idea of going hunting for it. We thtew 
away all the stuff we were carrying except my 
knife and Ted’s axe, a scrap of deer tongue, 


and a flask of whisky. Then we looked 
the compass, and, as Artemus Ward sa; 
‘ girded up our lions and fled the scene.” 
“We found thé going better than we h: 
hoped. The snow was, on most of t! 
ground, so firm and smooth that we hard|f: 
left a mark behind us; but the snow dud: 
went whirling and hissing past under th: 
constantly rising gusts so as sometimes 
take our breath away, and those infuriat 
Indians came down the hills on their sno’ 
shoes even faster than we had reckon 
on. 
“A stern chase is along chase; but at last 
it came to this: we were almost played out; 
for there were occasional soft patches through 
which we had to struggle knee-deep, and 
these were desperately tiring. The Indians, 
no doubt comparatively fresh, with their 
snow-shoes, were little more than a mile 
behind us, and the sun had apparently 


behaved as it did for Joshua, and had no in- 
tention of setting for another half-hour. 

“Ted stopped the jog-trot which was our 
best pace now, and gasped out, ‘ What’s the 
good of it, Jim? We can’t doit, that’s clear. 
We may as well stop here, and fight it out.’ 

“«A bonnie fight it’s going to be,’ I said: 
we were standing facing them now. ‘You 
take the dozen to the right, and I'll settle the 
other twenty. But you’requiteright. What's 
the good of being finished off forty miles 
away from Trine instead of forty-one? The 
only difference is we shall be worse 
pumped.’ 

“So we sat down, and tried—at least I did 
—to believe that we did not really care; and 
failed miserably. 

“Half a mile now. 

“Then Ted remarked critically, ‘Those 
fellows have got no rifles, I believe : looks like 
bows and arrows.’” 

(To be continued.) 
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| 165, Anaités plagiata —Treble Bar. 
: 166. Chesias spartiata—The Streak. 
167. Tanagra cherophyllata—Chimney Sweeper. 
168. Hypena fontis—Beautiful Snout. 
169. Pyrausta purpuralis—Crimson and Gold. 
1 170. Ennychia octomaculata—Eight-spotted Sable, 
171. Botys verticalis—Mother of Pearl. 
172... urticata—Small Magpie. 
173, Ebulea sambucalis—Elder Pearl. 
174, Myelois cribrella— 
175, Crambus pinelius— 


© Male and female. 


W™= the monthly part. in which this 
number appears is presented an ex- 
‘cellent coloured plate of Our British Moths. 
“I should like very much to tell you some- 
thing about each of the species which are 
| therein represented ; but as there are no 
less than one hundred and seventy-tive of 
these, and the Editor is very, very severe in 
‘his dealings with contributors who outrun 
_ their allotted space, to do so is out of the 
question. So all that I can do is to offer a 
few remarks about some of the most im- 
portant. 

First of all, of course, we have the famous 
Death's Head (Acherontia Atropos). This 
should be looked for in potato fields, in 
which the larva lives, hiding under the 
ground by day, and coming up to feed at 
night. The larva itself—a huge, yellow 
. creature, with seven blue stripes on either 
side, and a horn, also blue, on its tail —is 
common enough ; but it is of very little use 
looking for it, for it is so extremely delicate 
that it almost always dies in captivity. 
Country people mostly call it a “ locust,” and 
consider it as a creature to be jumped upon. 
Both larva and moth emit a shrill squeak if 
they are touched, or otherwise interfered 
with, and the odd thing is that nobody seems 

| quite to know how they do it. 
Immediately underneath the Death’s Head 
is the Convolvulus Hawk (Sphinx con- 
' volvuli), which is a good deal scarcer. The 
way to get it is to stand with » net in front of 
petunia flowers on warm evenings in Sep- 
tember. Suddenly a shadowy form will be 
seen hovering in the twilight just in front of 
' one of the blossoms; and if you strike at it 

with lightning speed you will find that you 

have caught a convolvulus hawk. Only in 
: about nine cases out of ten the moth proves 
| the quicker of the two, and the collector is left 
i lamenting. 

At figs. 4 and 5 we have the Bedstraw and 
Spurge Hawks (Deilephila galii and D. 
euphorbia). These are dwellers by the sad 
sea waves; but, for some unknown reason, 
nobody ever seems to catch the perfect in- 
sects. So you had better look for the cater- 
pillars, which feed upon the plants after 
which the moths are named. Early autumn 
is the time to find them, and the sandy shore 

{ just above high-water mark is the place. 

Only, as they are very local insects, you may 
| search the coast for miles without lighting 
i upon them. 

The two Elephant Hawks (Cherocampa 
elpenor and C. porcellus) are more plentiful, 
and you may often see them hovering in 
front of honeysuckle blossoms early in 
June. The Humming-bird Hawk (Macro- 
glossa stellatarum) turns up in all sorts of 
places; the last I saw alive was flying 
about in the reptile house at the Zoological 
Gardens, and I have even known it come to 
light. For the Broad-bordered Bee Hawk 
' (M. bombyliformis) you must visit rhodo- 
- dendron bushes when they are covered with 
blossom ; but it is useless to go except on 
"the hottest and sunniest of days. In the 
" New Forest this handsome moth is especially 
plentiful. 

Clearwings, as a rule, are hard to get. 
ie But you may sometimes see the Currant 

Clearwing (Sesia tipuliformis) sitting on 
“ currant leaves in the hot sun; or you may 
* break open -any shoots, which -look. at all 
swollen, a little earlier in the year, in the 
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hope of finding the pupa. The Yellow- 
legged Clearwing (S. cynipiformis), which 
prefers elm and oak, is scarcer; but it used 
to be tolerably common, oddly enough, in 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. Many 
of the clearwings, no doubt, get overlooked, 
ening to their resemblance to gnats and 
ies. 

The pretty little Forester (Ino statices) isa 
creature of the sun, and only flies in the 
hottest of weather. Clearings in woods are 
the places to look for it, and it may often be 
seen resting upon the yellow blossoms of the 
mullein, to which its bright green wings offer 
a vivid contrast. The Burnets (Zygaena) 
prefer roadsides and chalky meadows. Most 
lovely little creatures they are, in their 
raiment of scarlet and green, and three or 
four may sometimes be scen sitting on o 
single blossom. Look out for their queer 
little yellow cocoons, which you may often 
find fastened in numbers to flower stems or 
blades of grass. At the same time you may 
perhaps knock up a Cinnabar (Huchelia 
jacobe), with whose jellow-ringed larve 
ragwort plants in autumn are sometimes 
completely covered. 

The Scarce Green Silver-lines (Halias . 
quercana), as its name implies, is something 
of a rarity; but I used to take it occasion- 
ally at sugar in June and July. This is one 
of the moths which must always be kept in the 
dark, as its colours are terribly apt to fade. 
Also, it must not be killed in an ordinary 
killing-bottle, or its wings will turn yellow. 

The Jersey Tiger (Callis ha hera), 
shown at fig. 24, is a recent addition to the 
British list. Until quite a few years ago it 
was looked upon as an occasional visitor 
only, blown over from the Continent by an 
extra high wind. But all the time, appa- 
rently, it was flourishing in the Devonshire 
lanes, where fifteen or twenty specimens are 
now sometimes captured in a single season. 
Its near relation, the Scarlet Tiger (C. domi- 
nula), which is one of the very loveliest of 
all our British moths, should be looked for 
in June wherever the hound’s-tongue occurs, 
especially in disused gravel pits. 

The Common Tiger (Arctia caia), of 
course, everybody knows; but the moth isso 
extremely variable that it is never wise to pass 
aspecimen by. In some of the great col- 
lections a whole drawer is given up to this 
insect, and no two of the specimens are 
alike. I have heard it said that if the larve: 
are fed on black currant leaves from the 
time when they hatch out of the egg-shells 
the moths will come out black. Perhaps 
some of my readers may like to make the 
experiment; only, as the little caterpillars 
hibernate when they are about a month old, 
it is not a very easy one. 

The Ghost Swift (Hepialus humuli) cer- 
tainly deserves its popular title, for it hus an 
extraordinary way of apparently vanishing 
into thin air, and that just under one’s nose. 
The factis that its wings are dull brown under- 
neath, in striking contrast to the shimmer- 
ing whiteness of the upper surface ; so that 
when it suddenly settles and closes its wings 
it becomes practically invisible. Look for it 
at dusk in grassy meadows in June. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 
By Dr. Gordon STABLES, RN. 


ne Boy HiMsKLF.—This very morning, lads, I had o 
letter from one of my. youvg readers, containing a 
lot of horrid circulars from a rascally quack wo ca.ls 
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himeclf a Rev., and says he belongs to the Church of 
England. He pretends he has discovered « medicine 
that cures all the evils that young flesh is heir to. A 
fellow like this should first be horsewhipped and then 
hauled up to the croas-trees by the neck. 

Have you started the cold bath yet? Don't be lazy. 
Just an ordinary sitz bath with a bucket of water in 
it, and a big sponge. Sponge the brow first, and then 
feet. legs, and all the body. One minute is enough. 
After this the toweling. You eee I am quite an 
advocate for the cold bath.and why the Queen does uot 
make me a K.C.B., I'm bothered if I can tell. 

Weakly boys may take a amall teaspoonful of 
Easton's syrup thrice a day after meals. I'm still weak 
(March 12) from the influenza, and am taking this 
myself. Now, I pray you boys to keep from all bai 
habits, smoking and something far more terrible—you 
know what I mean. If you don't, you'd be better dead. 
I'm some years over fifty. ao you cannot have me 
always to advise you ; but I'm sure I think about you 
often, and did so iast month, when I was too ill to walk. 


Tux Poutrny Rux.—A boy queried me the other 
day on the subject of making his fortune. He said 
keeping fowls was somewhat slow and uncertain. and 
he said, moreover, that he wanted to become a million- 
aire right off the reel! But if fowls are slow, keeping 
them isa delightful fancy, and if you have go enough 
in you to breed the best uorts and win prizes, you 
might, in a few years, do very well indeed out of them, 
Anyhow, take care of your fowls now summer has 
come. Keep thelr house cool and very clean, even the 
perches and nests. Take care that these latter are not 
under the perch. The neste may be of good oaten 
straw. Give clean water twice a day, and ree that 
nothing with a nasty smell lies about. Don't over- 
crowd on any account, or you will soon have the plague 
among your Ever think of going in for bantams ? 
‘They are quitea study, and the pretty wee fowl-house 
and run may be Kept on the lawn and look quite orus- 
ment 


Tue PigRoN Lort.—The breeding season, you know, 
is still at its height. About feeding I'd have you to 
read Doings for May. If you are a lazy laddie, and 
neglect your birds even for one day, you may have dead 
youngaters next. So be careful. ‘To be otherwise is 
most cruel and sinful. I suppose you have a pigeon 
book, and I hope it isa good one. If you have, you 
will know that the birds you mate must be of the same 
breed, and young, healthy, and in good plumage ; that 
the loft must never be damp, dirty, or sloppy ; that it 
must have a nice aviary, to the south, if possible, with 
gravel on the deck, and now and then a shallow bath ; 
that the loft must be ecientifically ventilated, but not 
draughty ; and that the sunshine should get in. The 
garden aviary is very nice; but I have written about it 

fore. 


Tue AVIARY.—It requires no lttle skill and a good 
deal of patience to breed canaries well. But you will 
gain experience. If you have bred from young, bright, 
healthy birds, the hen in not likely to become egg- 
bound nor swent the “gooblings” either. Give no 
hemp, mind, It is a stimulant, and is bad for most 
birds as well as canaries, Feed and water at the same 
times every day. If you have not a German breeding- 
cage, you will need a nursery cage. When the young 
are able to move around, put them in this, and attach 
it to the big cage. The mother will want to sit again, 
but the father will feed them. It is just about this 
time that the poor fellow begins to realize the responsi- 
bilities of matrimony and to wish he had not committed 
himself—just as the blackbirds here in my wilderness 
of a place stop alnging or fluting as soon as the young 
are hatched. 


Tux Raserrry.—I mentioned the young last 
month, and the mother too, and really I haven't much 
more to add this month.” Mind this, though, long- 
haired rabbits need a lot of grooming. ‘If you once let 
an Angora’s coat get matted, I guesa, you'll repent it. 
I would like to see rabbits’ hutches just five times the 
size they are at present. Well, anyliow, feed on every- 
thing fresh, and keep the bedding dry and sweet. 


Tue KENNEL—As long ss you are compelled by 
the law to muzzle your doga,I fear you must do it. 
Let them have plenty of exercise, nevertheless, 
now thut the weather is getting warm, do not forget 
plenty of water. 1 am now using Spratt’s kibbled 
blecults. ‘They ars broken fine by machinery ; they 
don’t take long to stvep, and the dogs like them. Use 
wheat straw in your kennels now. It is cooler than 
oaten, Wash the dogs if dirty. There is nothing like 
cleanliness in dog or boy. 


Tux KitcHEN GARDEN.—There is no reason why 
this garden should not be neat and clean, free frou 
weeds, and pretty enough to walk in. I take a delight 
in seeing things growing. My kitchen garden is 
prettily bordered with grass : behind this are two rows 
of forget-me-note; behind this again all sorts of old- 
fashioned perennial flowers, with roses and gooeeberry- 
bushes alternately. It is e pleasure to walk in it. 
Sow peas in succession. Thin out growing vegetables. 
Plant more lettuces and greens, and if the weather 
in dry, don't forget to water well in the cool of the 
evening. 


FLowsr GARDEN.—When the greens of bulbs have 
quite withered, take them up and store them. Every 
‘one does not do this, I know, for some leave them to 
reappear next year. Keep flower-heds neat and tidy, 
and thin out; overcrowding is bad. Mulch rose-trees. 
Keep your window-boxes free from dead leaves, and stir 
the earth. Don't forget water. 
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. Anaitts plaglata—Treble Bar. 
Coca spartiata—The Streak a 

. Tanagra cherophyllata—Chimney Sweeper. 

. Hypena fontis—Beautiful Bnout. 

. Pyrausta purpuralis—Crimson and Gold. 

). _Ennychia octomaculata—Bight-spotted Sable. 
- Botys verticalis—Mother of Pearl, 

172. _,,_ urticata~Small Magpie. 

Ebulen sambucalis—Elder Pearl. 

Myelois cribrelta 
}. Crambus pinellus— 


© Male and female. 


Irn the monthly part. in which this 
number appears is presented an ex- 
cellent coloured plate of Our British Moths. 
I should like very much to tell you some- 
thing about each of the species which are 
therein represented; but as there are no 
less than one hundred and seventy-five of 
these, and the Editor is very, very severe in 
his dealings with contributors who outrun 
their allotted space, to do so is out of the 
question. So all that I can do is to offer a 
few remarks about some of the most im- 
portant. 

First of all, of course, we have the famous 
Death’s Head (Acherontia Atropos). This 
should be looked for in potato fields, in 
which the larva lives, hiding under the 
ground by day, and coming up to feed at 
night. The larva itself—a huge, yellow 
creature, with seven blue stripes on either 
side, and a horn, also blue, on its tail —is 
common enough ; but it is of very little use 
looking for it, for it is so extremely delicate 
that it almost always dies in captivity. 
Country people mostly call it a “locust,” and 
consider it as a creature to be jumped upon. 
Both larva and moth emit a shrill squeak if 
they are touched, or otherwise interfered 
with, and the odd thing is that nobody seems 
quite to know how they do it. 

Immediately underneath the Death’s Head 
is the Convolvulus Hawk (Sphinx con- 
volvuli), which is a good deal scarcer. The 
way to get it is to stand with net in front of 
petunia flowers on warm evenings in Sep- 
tember. Suddenly a shadowy form will be 
seen hovering in the twilight just in front of 
one of the blossoms ; and if you strike at it 
with lightning speed you will find that you 
have caught a convolvulus hawk. Only in 
about nine cases out of ten the moth proves 
the quicker of the two, and the collector is left 
lamenting. 

At figs. 4 and 5 we have the Bedstraw and 
Spurge Hawks (Deilephila galit and D. 
euphorbia). These are dwellers by the sad 
sea waves; but, for some unknown reason, 
nobody ever seems to catch the perfect in- 
sects. So you had better look for the cater- 
pillars, which feed upon the plants after 
which the moths are named. Early autumn 
is the time to find them, and the sandy shore 
just above high-water mark is the place. 
Only, as they are very local insects, you may 
search the coast for miles without lighting 
upon them. 

The two Elephant Hawks (Cherocampa 
elpenor and C. porceljus) are more plentiful, 
and you may often see them hovering in 
front of honeysuckle blossoms early in 
June. The Humming-bird Hawk (Macro- 
glossa stellatarum) turns up in all sorts of 
Places; the last I saw alive was flying 
sbout in the reptile house at the Zoological 
Gardens, and I have even known it come to 
light. For the Broad-bordered Bee Hawk 
(M. bombyliformis) you must visit rhodo- 
dendron bushes when they are covered with 
blossom ; but it is useless to go except on 
the hottest and sunniest of days. In the 
New Forest this handsome moth is especially 
Plentiful. 

Clearwings, as a rule, are hard to get. 
But you may sometimes see the Currant 
Clearwing (Sesia tipuliformis) sitting on 
currant leaves in the hot sun; or you may 
break open any shoots, which -look. at all 
swollen, a little earlier in the year, in the 
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hope of finding the pupa. The Yellow- 
legged Clearwing (S. cynipiformis), which 
prefers elm and oak, is scarcer; but it used 
to be tolerably common, oddly enough, in 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. Many 
of the clearwings, no doubt, get overlooked, 
owing to their resemblance to gnats and 
flies. 

The pretty little Forester (Ino statices) isa 
creature of the sun, and only flies in the 
hottest of weather. Clearings in woods are 
the places to look for it, and it may often be 
seen resting upon the yellow blossoms of the 
mullein, to which its bright green wings offer 
a vivid contrast. The Burnets (Zyga@na) 
prefer roadsides and chalky meadows. Most 
lovely little creatures they are, in their 
raiment of scarlet and green, and three or 
four may sometimes be scen sitting on a 
single blossom. Look out for their queer 
little yellow cocoons, which you may often 
find fastened in numbers to flower stems or 
blades of grass. At the same time you may 
perhaps knock up a Cinnabar (Euchelia 
Jacobec), with whose yellow-ringed larve 
ragwort plants in autumn are sometimes 
completely covered. 

The Scarce Green Silver-lines (Halias . 
quercana), as its name implies, is something 
ofa rarity; but I used to take it occasion. 
ally at sugar in June and July. This is one 
of the moths which must always be kept in the 
dark, as its colours are terribly apt to fade. 
Also, it must not be killed in an ordinary 
killing-bottle, or its wings will turn yellow. 

The Jersey Tiger (Calli ha hera), 
shown at fig. 24, is a recent addition to the 
British list. Until quite a few years ago it 
was looked upon as an occasional visitor 
only, blown over from the Continent by an 
extra high wind. But all the time, appa- 
rently, it was flourishing in the Devonshire 
lanes, where fifteen or twenty specimens are 
now sometimes captured in a single season. 
Its near relation, the Scarlet Tiger (C. domi- 
nula), which is‘one of the very loveliest of 
all our British moths, should be looked for 
in June wherever the hound’s-tongue occurs, 
especially in disused gravel pits. 

The Common Tiger (Arctia caia), of 
course, everybody knows ; but the moth isso 
extremely variable that it is never wise to pass 
aspecimen by. In some of the great col- 
lections a whole drawer is given up to this 
insect, and no two of the specimens are 
alike. I have heard it said that if the larve 
are fed on black currant leaves from the 
time when they hatch out of the egg-shells 
the moths will come out black. Perhaps 
some of my readers may like to make the 
experiment; only, as the little caterpillars 
hibernate when they are about a month old, 
it is not a very easy one. 

The Ghost Swift (Hepialus humuli) cer- 
tainly deserves its popular title, for it has an 
extraordinary way of apparently vanishing 
into thin air, and that just under one’s nose. 
The fact is that its wings are dull brown under- 
neath, in striking contrast to the shimmer- 
ing whiteness of the upper surface ; so that 
when it suddenly settles and closes its wings 
it becomes practically invisible. Look for it 
at dusk in grassy meadows in June. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 
By Dr. Gonvos STABLES, 1X. 


HE Boy HimseL¥.—This very morning, Jada, I hada 
letter’ from one of my young readers, coutaining a 
lot of horrid circulars from @ rascally quick whe cails 
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himself a Rev., and says Le Uelongs to the Church of 
England. He pretends he has discovered a medicine 
that oures all the evils that young fiesh is heir to. A 
fellow like this should first be horsewhipped and then 
hauled up to the cross-trees by the neck. 

Have you started the cold bath yet ? Don't be lazy. 
Just an ordinary sitz bath with a bucket of water in 
it, and a big sponge. Sponge the brow first, and then 
feet. legs, and all the body. One minute is enough. 
After this the toweling. You sce I am quite an 
advocate for the cold bath.and why the Queen does uot 
make me a K.C.B., I'm bothered if I cau tell. 

Weakly boys may take a small teaspoonful of 
Easton's syrup thrice a day after meals. I'm still weak 
(March 12) from the influenza, and am taking this 
myself. Now, I pray you boys to keep from all bad 
habits, smoking and something far more terrible—you 
know what I mean. If you don't, you'd be better dead. 
I'm some years over fifty, eo you cannot have me 
always to advise you ; but I'm sure I think about you 
often, and did 20 iast month, when I wastoo ill to walk. 


Tux Pouttry Run.—A boy queried me the other 
day oa the subject of making his fortune. He said 


keeping fowls was somewhat slow and uncertain. and , 


he said. moreover, that he wanted to become a million- 
aire right off the reel! But if fowls are slow, keeping 
them is a delightful fancy, and if you have go enough 
fn you to breed the best’ sorts and win prizes, you 
might, in a few years, do very well indeed out of them, 
Anyhow, take care of your fowls row summer has 
come. Keep their house cool and very clean, even the 
perches and nests. Take care that these latter are not 
under the perch. The nests may be of good oaten 
straw. Give clean water twice a day, and ree that 
nothing with a nasty smell lies about. Don't over- 
crowd on any account, or you will soon have the plague 
among your Ever think of going in for bantams ? 
They are quitea study, and the pretty wee fowl-house 
And run may be Kept on the lawn and look quite orns- 
ment 


Tuk Pranon Lort.—The breeding season, you know, 
is still at its height. About feeding I'd have you to 
read Doings for May. If you are a lazy laddie, and 
neglect your birds even for one day, you may have dead 
youngsters next. So be careful. ‘To be otherwise ix 
moet cruel and sinful. I suppose you have a pigeon 
book, and I hope it isa good one. “If you have, you 
will know that the birds you mate must be of tle same 
breed, and young, healthy, and {n good plumage ; that 
the loft must never be damp, dirty, or sloppy; that it 
must have a nice aviary, to the south, if possible, with 
gravel on the deck, and now and then s shallow bath ; 
that the loft must be ecientifically ventilated, bat not 
draughty ; and that the sunshine should get in. The 
garden aviary is very nice ; but I have written about it 
before. 

THR AViAnY.—It requires no little skill and a good 
deal of patience to breed canaries well. But you will 
gain experience. If you have bred from young, bright, 
healthy birds, the hen ix not likely to become egg- 
bound nor swent the *gooblings” either. Give no 
hemp, mind. It is a stimulant, and is bad for most 
birds as well as canaries, Feed and water at the same 
times every day. If you have not a German breeding- 
cage, you will need a nursery cage. When the young 
are able to move around, put them in this, and attach 
it to the big cage. The mother will want to sit again, 
but the father will feed them. It is just about this 
time that the poor fellow begins to realise the responsi- 
bilities of matrimony aud to wish he had not. committed 
himself—just as the blackbirds here in my wilderness 
of a place stop singing or fluting as soon as the young 
are hatched. 


Tux Raparrry.—I mentioned the young last 
month, and the mother too, and really I haven't much 
more to add this month. Mind this, though, long- 
haired rabbits need a lot of grooming. If you once let 
an Angora’s coat get matted, I guess, you'll repent it. 
I would like to see rabbits’ hutches just five times the 
size they are at present. Well, anyhow, feed on every- 
thing fresh, and keep the bedding dry and sweet. 


Tur Kg&NNEL—As long as you are compelled by 
the law to muzsle your dogs, I fear you must do it. 
Let them bave plenty of exercise, nevertheless, and 
bow thut the weather is getting warm, do not for 

lenty of water. I am now using Spratt’s kibbled 

isculte. ‘They ar: broken fine by machinery ; they 
don't take long to stiep, and the dogs like them. Use 
wheat straw in your kennels now. It is cooler than 
oaten. Wash the dogs if dirty. There is nothing like 
cleanliness in dog or boy. 


Tae KITCHEN GaRpeN.—There is no reason why 
this garden should not be neat and clean, free from 
weeds, and pretty enough to walk in. I take a delight 
in seeing things growing. My kitohen garden is 
prettily bordered with grass: bebind this are two rows 
of forget-me-note; behind this again all sorte of old. 
fashioned perennial flowers, with roses and gooseberry 
bushes alternately. It is & pleasure to walk in It. 
Sow peas in succession. Thin out growing vegetables. 
Plant more lettuces and greens, and if the weather 
is dry, don’t forget to water well in the cool of the 
evening. 


FLowsr GARDEN.—When the greens of bulbs have 
quite withered, take them up and store them. Every 
one does not do this, I know, for some leave them to 
reappear next year. Keep flower-heds neat and tldy, 
and thin out ; overcrowding is bad. Mulch rose-trees. 
Keep yonr window-boxcs free from dead leaves, and stir 
theearth. Don’t forget water. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


Descriptive Competition. 
[Continued from page 527.] 


V.—* THE IRIsH REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY.” 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Age 24. 
JouN BucHANAN, 116 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Jobn O. P. Beatty, 21 Kesey Place, Kingstown, co. 
Dublin ; Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey ; Janet 
D'Aeth, Harold Wood, near Romford, Essex ; May E. M. 
Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; Harry Quilter 
Macqueen, 15 Park Road, New Wandsworth, s.w.; 
William Morgan, 4 Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, 
N.w.; F. R. Turner, 1 East View Villas, Homesdale 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Handwriting. 
[Continued from page 843.) 
Age 18. 
Prizes—6s. rach, 
GEoRGE NEWcoMB, 29 Myatt's Road, North Brixton, 


BW. 
GxorGE J. ENDACOTT, 4 King's Alley, High Street, 
Exeter, 


CERTIFICATES. 


John Kerr, 27 St. Ignatius Road, Dublin ; William 
Peck, High Street, Leiston, Suffolk ; Joseph Schofield, 
881 Middleton Road, Chadderton, Oldham; Edwin 
Corden Ayre, 8 Albert Road, Cleethorpe, Lincs ; John 
J. Allen, 45 Harold's Cross Cottages, Harold's Green, 
Dublin ;’ Dennis Charles Woods, 14° Guernsey Road, 
Magdalen Road, Norwich ; Henry Hooper, 7 Woodville 
Terrace, Bronshill Road, Ellacombe, Torquay ; Samuel 
Humm, 18 Palace Garden Mews, Notting Hill Gate, W.; 
Ernest’ Alexander Evans, Roseleigh Villa, Butts, 
Coventry ; M.A. Laurie, National School, Swalecliffe, 
Canterbury ; Hugh Ford Croker, The Park Schools, 
West Ham. London, x; Charlotte Orr, Ardstraw, 
Newtown Stewart, co. Tyrone, Ireland; Ernest J. 


‘Andrews, 5 Halstow Road, Westcombe ’ Park, 8.k.; , 


‘Thomas Henry Coates, 26 New Street, Wigton, Cumber- 
land; George A. Coulter, 84 Queen Street, Dublin; 
Oharles Craven, Smirthwaite Street, Wakefield, York- 
shire; Frederick ©. Leeder, Hillside Farm, Bergh- 
Apton, Norfolk; Mulcolm Thiersch, c/o D. Woringer, 
Esq , Clos Mant, C. Lausanne ; Milly Foster, 60 Clapham 
Road, Bedford’; Ernest Heldzingen, 3 ‘Ness Villa, 
Walmer Road, Woodstock, Cape Colony, South Africa : 
Frank Henry Downing. 30 Wilkinson Street, Albert 
Square, Clapham, 8.W.; Gertrude Green, 57 Kyverdale 
Road, Stoke Newington, x. ; Henry J. Cowle, 23 Wynn- 
stay Street, Princes Park, Liverpool ; Ralph Thomas, 
Wych Hill, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire ; James 
Skene, 49 "Bloomfield Road, Bromley, Kent ;/ James 
Dickson, Reformatory School, Weston, Leamington ; 
Ernest W. Archer, 25 Caroline Place, Bayswater ; 
William John Milligan, 25 Mount-Joy Street, London: 
derry, Ireland; Jno. B. Emmerson, Crookhill House, 
near Leadgate; James A. Worrall, 62 David Street, 
Liverpool, 8.; Alfred A. McMahon, 90 Nevern Square, 
South Kensington ; John James Mason, 274 Hosier 
Lane, London, .c.: Janet D’Aeth, Harold Wood, near 
Romford, Essex; Herbert Edward Mayer, 67 Foster 
Hill Road, Bedford ; Alfred Ernest Coupland, 103 Field- 
ing Terrace, Armley, near Leeds. 


(To be continued.) 
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Rovunp SHoutpers (G. T.).—Try the elastic invigora- 
tor. Try to walk and sit straight. Take Virol as a 


“ Yes, a capital field for any 
Jad willing to work,’ Dr. Gordon Stables ; “ one 
of my eldest boys (15) went out two years ago and is 
bounding in cattle, and almost living on horseback, 
He has got the grit in him." Apply to the captain 
of any out-going ship. 

EpiTH C.—The Doctor thanks you for your letter, and 
is delighted to know that the papers have proved so 
useful to you. 

‘A Cop, ere, (Eager).—1, You can't cure it; just keep 
indoors a day or two, and go on with the bath and exer- 
cise. 2. Ridiculous. Porridge should be made of 
medium oatmeal, and only boiled till thick. 3. Bovril 
is good ; but try Virol or Mannol, so much used now 
in hospitals, 

Warm axp Coin BATH (Ten Years’ Reader).—Yes, 
rertainly, sponge down with the cold water after the 
warm wash, 

Nits (Primrose).—Any druggist will give you a wash. 


‘Wutre Rat (C. L. M. T.).—Giveapples and green stuff 
also, and anything he will eat. Apply a little weak 
solution of borax to the bare places. 


Vaniovs.—1. Read the practical health article in our 
Summer Number. 2. Keep the window open, but the 
current of air should not fall on the bed. 


Gowp-¥i8H (W. I. P.).—The cold. Keep indoors. Feei 
only on ants’ eggs—six for each fish, 


DAnprvrF (D.).—Wash with yolk of egg and warm 
soft water. Dry—notroughly. Damp the hairevery 
day with a weak solution of borax. 


WALKING IN SLEEP (H. C.).—Could give no useful ai- 
Yoo, without knowing your habits of life, food, 


Cocoa (E. G.).—The malt in it will not hurt, but the 
her and hops may. It is mainly a matter of adver- 


G. W. L.—Considering that Cobbett died over sixty 
years ago, his advice to a young man as to the best 
arithmetic up to present ‘date is not Jikely to be 
worth much. We would advise you to take in 
Cassels “Popular Educator,” or something of tha 
eo! . 


LAMoRE.—1. Get the Quarterly Navy List und consult 
the appendix. 2. Perhaps “The Shell Collector's 
Handbook for the Field,” by Dr. J. W. Williams, 
might suit you. You can get it at most of the 
natural-history shops. 


J. W. B—The coloured plate of “Scottish Regiments of 
the British Army " was in our March part for 1895, 
and is out of print. 


‘M.S. H.—There is a series of illustrated articles on 
making @ lathe in our eighth volume. 


W. FoaN.—The old 93rd_are the Sutherlands. The 
Gordons who stormed Dargai are the old 75th, and 
the first. battalion ; the old Gordons, the 92nd, are the 
second battalion. ‘The 79th are now the Camerons. 
See our article on Scottish Regiments, in the March 
part for 1895. 


G. WoopHrap.—You cannot serve a portion of your 
apprenticeship at a technical school ; but the know- 
ledge gained at the school will enable you to obtain 
‘a better position when you are out uf your appren. 
ticeship. 


R. Emmett.—The article on making a glass harmoni- 
‘con is out of print, and now appears in our “Indoor 
Games,” Part 10, price 6d. 


Novicr.—See our articles on violin making in October, 
November, and December, 1882. Several violins have 
been made in accordance with the instructions 
therein given, 


W. J..L.—You can get the wooden screws at almost any 
toolshop, or at any place where they sell bookbinders 
materials. 


A Five Years’ READER.—The body plan is to scale, 
photographed down, You can enlarge it by roling tt 
over with eighth of aninch squares, and transferring 
it to half-inch squares, and then enlarging again. The 
full-size working drawing has been destroyed. 


Ciuppy.—It is a matter of opinion. Of late years 
xymnastic instructors have been recommending 
lighter dumbbells and lighter clubs. The clubs you 
mention are for a special purpose. We hear of the 
best results from light dumbbells and heavy clubs. 
‘The weights given in our old articles were those in 
use at the time. 


MosTRzvMA.—You can temper small steel articles ins 
crucible ; but it requires care and ccnstant attention 
to succeed. 


Straw Town.—We have already had articles on the 
electric telephone, and cannot return to the subject 
just yet. 

ApAM AND Eve.—Perhaps Kirby's “European Butter. 
flies and Moths,” published by Cassell & Co, might 
suit you. 


H. S. L.—You will find instructions as to makinz« 
“graph” inthe eighth part of our “ Indoor Games,” 
which will cost you sixpence if you order it through 
a bookseller, 


Every British Boy sHouLpD STRIVE TO 
opTain 4 Copy! | 
ie 


WE” Price 6d., of all Booksellers. Boys should secure their Copies early, as the Edition may soon be exhausted and cannot be reprinted. 
This Special Part will NOT be included im the Annual, and is crowded with matter of petmanent as well as seasonable interest. 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By Aurrep Corseck, Author of “ Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes,” etc. 
(With Mlustrations by ALFRtD PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER II.—THE 


A hes funeral was a very quiet one. My cousin 
and I were the chief mourners. He only 
spoke to me when he was obliged, and then in a 
cold, dry tone. After the funeral I returned to the 
station, and went back to Manchester. I made no 
inquiries about Miss Kidson’s will, but thought 
that if I were interested in it I should hear in 
due time, either from the lawyer or from my 
cousin. My secret belief was that little or no 
provision had been made for me, and that I should 
now be thrown upon my own resources. If she 
had lived another week, long enough to carry out 
her intention, I might have been placed in the 
Australian partnership; but what could I hope 
for now? My cousin would certainly keep what 
he had got. 

“Would you mind telling me, 
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Mr. Calderwood, “ exactly what took place 
between you and your aunt in that only 
interview you had with her the evening 
before she died ?” 

“Not at all, sir,” said I; and I gave 
him a full account, so far as I could 
remember, of everything which had oc- 
curred, not omitting to mention that she 
made me kiss her when she dismissed 
me, and promised me another interview 
in the morning. 

“And, unfortunately for you, Kidson, 
there was no morning. Before the 
morning came she was gone. Ah! she 
left it too late—too late. And how did 
you get on with your cousin?” 

“ Not too well, sir.” 

“Eh? Did you quarrel?” 

“We had a bit of a row.” 

“ What about?” 

“My mother, sir. He referred to her 
in terms that I couldn’t stand," said I, 
furiously blushing, and not wishing to 
enter into particulars. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mr. Calderwood, 
with a quick glance at me, and in a tone 
of pained astonishment. “Did he say 
anything to you, on the day of the 
funeral, about Miss Kidson's will?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ And you have heard nothing since?” 

“Not a word.” 

“If there is nothing for you, it will 
affect your position. You may have to 
change your quarters, probably will have, 
for I cannot afford to pay you enough to 
warrant you in keeping them on. How- 
ever, you may find others, if humbler, yet 
quite comfortable ; and there is no hurry. 
I have a little money left from Miss 
Kidson’s last remittance. I should like 
to keep you with me, if you will be 
satisfied with a moderate advance in your 
wages.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, sir.” 

“ As I have said, there isno hurry. I 
will see this cool cousin of yours. He 
may listen to me. If he won't, the 
lawyer will.” Then, changing his tone, 
and turning to business matters, he said, 
“Do you think you can finish those 
patterns by to-morrow ?"” 

“T think so, sir.” 

“The traveller wants them on Friday 
morning. I'll send Grimshaw up to help 
you,” 

T returned to my task in the top storey. 
Part of the cards on which the patterns 
were to be fixed were already numbered, 
the qualities of the goods indicated, and 
the prices filled in; and I began deftly to 
pierce them with wires, and fasten them 
to the various strips of cotton prepared 
beforehand for the purpose. It was work 
almost purely mechanical. My mind 
became absorbed in my own affairs. I 
began to forecast the effect of Mr. Calder- 
wood's conversation with my cousin, and 
to wonder into what obscure lodgings I 
should have to remove from my comfort- 
able rooms in Lower Broughton. A 
lorry was being loaded in the paved 
square. I could hear the stamping of the 
horse’s iron shoes upon the sets, the 
rattling of the crane, the shouts of the 
men, the hoarse cry of the teamer as he 
stood by the horse’s head—a series of 
sounds that rose in waves above the con- 
tinuous rush and roar of the Market 
Street traffic outside. This, with my 
own reverie, enabled the mischievous Jim 
Grim to creep stealthily upstairs, and 
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wriggle, unobserved, the whole length of 
the floor, until he was safely hidden 
behind the goods that were piled up at 
the far end of the room. I became aware 
that I was not alons by a peculiar eound 
breaking upon my reverie—a sound like 
that of a corkscrew when it is being 
forcibly twisted into a cork unusually tight, 
followed by a pop as if the cork were 
drawn. Then came a sound like that 
of the bottle neck tapping against the rim 
of the glass, followed by the gurgling of 
the liquid as it found its way through. 
or the moment I wondered what it could 
e. 

“Kiddy, will you drink?” came a 
voice in a high falsetto, and then there 
was an outburst of smothered laughter. 

“Come out, you rogue !"’ said I, recog- 
nising Jim's trickery. 

“ But won't youdrink ?”’ said he, peep- 
ing above the folds of cotton. 

“Let me have none of your ven- 
triloquial nonsense,” I replied sternly. 
“Out youcome! Mr. Calderwood did not 
send you up here to play pranks, but to 
help me."’ Then, coaxingly, * Come, 
Grim, there’s a good fellow, set to work. 
These patterns are wanted.” 

When he had fairly settled down to the 
sorting of the patterns, chatting the while 
about all sorts of things, he suddenly 
turned the current of the conversation. 

“Ts it true, Kiddy,” said he, with a sly 
glance to see how I should take the 
question, “that this aunt of yours, who 
was buried the other day, has left you 
nothing?” 

“Who has been telling you that?” 

“Why, the men are talking about it.” 

“Are they? It’s no business of 
theirs.” 

“ And no business of mine, eh, Kiddy ? 
All right ; I won’t say another word—only 
it’s a shame, that’s all.” 

“Then you're sorry for me?” 

“Tam. She must have been dry and 
hard, and mean, to leave it all to the other 
fellow, when you were both akin to her 
alike—and after sending for you, too. I 
call it a beastly shame.” 

“But how do you know all this ?”” 

“Oh! the men are talking about it.” 

“That's what you said before. Look 
here, Grim, I suppose the men will talk; 
I cannot help that; but don’t you run 
away with the idea that my aunt was dry 
and hard, and mean.” 

“ Well, wasn't she?” 

“No. She was going to do something 
for me, but death came unexpectedly and 
prevented it.” 

“Then it's a beastly shame, after all. 
But I won't call her names. What was 
she going to do, Kiddy ?”” 

“Set me up in Australia.” 

“My gracious! What a chance you 
have missed !"’ and he looked at me with 
80 much commiseration and amazement 


that I could not forbeara smile. “ Aren’t 
you riled?” 

“T am a little disappointed.” 

“T should think you were. Oh!” and 


he drew in his breath with the mono- 
syllable as if it would have been a 
crushing blow to him. “To think of it! 
You might have been going out to wash 
for gold in one of those gullies where the 
streams are full of it, and coming back 
with your pockets bulging out like 
balloons; and here you are, in the top 
storey of a Manchester warehouse, snip- 


ping patterns of cotton, and wiring them 
fast to a set of cards. I am sorry for 
you.” 

‘ “But I shouldn’t have gone cut to 
wash for gold,’’ said I, laughing. 

“Wouldn't you?” he asked, in sur- 
prise. 

“No; I should have gone into business 
in Melbourne.” 

“Ah! don't tell me!” said Jimmy 
incredulously, and with the look of a 
wiseacre. “You might have gone into 
business for a month or two; but the gold- 
fields would have drawn you like a load- 
stone. I say, I am sorry; for if you had 
gone I would have gone with you.” 

“You would?” 

“Yes; I've been dying to go for months, 
and Dad would have let me if you had 
been going too. But, there, it’s all up. 
What will you do now, Kiddy ?” 

“Stay with Mr. Calderwood, I suppose.” 

“A beautiful prospect,” he said ironic- 
ally. 
“Perhaps better than you think. But 
my aunt's death has made a great dif- 
ference even to that. I shall have to 
seek commoner lodgings, and try to keep 
myself.”’ 

“Then Mr. Calderwood will have to 
raise your screw ?” 

“Yes ; he'll do that.” 

“Oh, I say!"—and he suddenly 
dropped the patterns, and smote his thigh 
with the palm of his, hand. “Just the 
ticket! Just the very thing!” 

“What?” 

“Now don't you go and say that you 
won't fall in with it?” 

“ What?” 

“Well, I never! It'll do to & nicety.” 

“Out with it, Grim. What are you 
talking about?” 

“Come and live with us. The missix 
would be delighted, and so should 1. 
You wouldn't object to me as a bedfellow. 
would you, Kiddy ? Why, it's all as nicc 
as ninepence—couldn't be better. You'll 
come, won't you?” 

“T don’t think we could settle it.” 

“Why not?” | 

“The missis would want to have a word 
in it. Who is the missis ?”” 

“My mother, of course.” 

“Your mother, Grim, and you to talk 
of herin fhat way? Missis! Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” 

“Scarcely. That's what Dad calls her, 
and she’s only a step-mother to me. But 
she’s a good one, Kiddy, and she'd look 
well after you. Say you'll come.” 

“T should have to see her first, and 
think about it. What would your father 
say?” 

“Oh, 
much.” 

“Ts there anyone else?” 

“There’s Rachel.” 

“ And who is Rachel?” 

“My sister—no; she isn’t. Yes; she 
is. She’s the missis’s daughter—Rachel 
Benson.” 

“ Does she count ?” 

“ Rather.” 

“ And what would she say ?”” 

“ She’d be glad enough, if only for the 
chance of a little peace. Yeu see, if you 
were there, I shouldn’t torment her half 
so much, because—you see—you woul! 
be there.” 

“And you would torment me?” 

“T might,” and he looked at me slyly, 


nothing. He doesn’t count 


ind with a mischievous gleam in his eyes. 
‘Isn't it now all as nice as ninepence ? 
jay you'll come.” 

“ Why, Jimmy Grim,”’ said I, laughing, 
‘we cannot arrange it off-hand, simply 
vetween you and me, in this fashion. 
‘Il tell you what I'll do. I'll come and 
‘ave a look at you, and see whether I like 
he place or not, and hear what your 
nother has to say about it; and, if every- 
hing is agreeable, perhaps we may come 
o terms.” 

That night we worked overtime, and 
he next afternoon, Thursday, the patterns 
rere ready. On the Thursday night I 
vent to Jimmy'’shome at Harpuriey. It 
vas one of a row of small houses with 
ay windows—a cleanly little place outside 
nd in; and Jimmy's step-mother was a 
ig-framed, rosy-faced, cheerful woman, 
sith kindly brown eyes, who welcomed 
ae heartily, and said that, if I did not 
aind sharing Jimmy’s bedroom, and could 
‘ay what I regarded as @ merely nominal 
um, they would be glad to have me. 
fr. Grimshaw was not at home. I saw 
im afterwards—a burly fellow, strong 
2atured, rough and laconic in speech, a 
7holesale fishmonger connected with the 
aarket in Shude Hill, who left all home 
flairs in the hands of his wife, and 
equiesced in anything she might do. 
tachel was at home. She offered no 
bjection to the proposed addition of 
nother member to the family circle, but 
emained quiet and shy all through the 
vening, scarcely speaking a word to me. 
Juring the four months I lived with 
hem—for, after consulting Mr. Calder- 
rood, I came, and remained with them 
our months—she never quite overcame 
er shyness, although we often had a 
leasant chat together. She was about 
iy own age, and still at school, having 
‘on a scholarship for one of the higher- 
rade schools. <A fairly tall girl she was 
or her years, with a gentle, homely face, 
weet in expression, and lit up by calm, 
rown eyes, very thoughtful—not always, 
owever, for when she was stirred to 
uestion me, they became singularly 
enetrative, and when she was moved to 
ympathy they shone like stars. They 
‘ere wonderful eyes. 

Mr. Calderwood informed me in De- 
ember that he had had two interviews 
‘ith my cousin, and one with the lawyer. 
Ty cousin said he only knew of one will, 
y which he inherited almost all there 
‘as; the exceptions were a legacy of 
002. to the housekeeper, Mrs. Roper, and 
everal smaller legacies of 101. each to 
he servants who had been with her not 
233 than five years. Another will had 
een made, six months before she died, of 
shich he professed to know nothing what- 
ver, but which the lawyer said he had 
awn up at Miss Kidson’s request, and 
aft with her unsigned. He understood 
hat she might sign it, and have it at- 
ested, at some future date ; or she might 
lestroy it, What her reasons were for 
leferring the matter he did not know; 
nit, not having heard anything from her 
ince its preparation, he supposed she 
nust have adhered to her intentions ex- 
sressed in the former document, and 
:ommmitted it to the flames. 

“ I wish we knew for certain,” said Mr. 
Dalderwood, ‘because, do you see, that 
will, Kidson, would have made you an 
aqual sharer with your cousin in every- 
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thing except the house. The house, with 
the furniture and effects, would have gone 


, tohim. Everything, that is, except the 


legacies to the servants; and the largest 
of those, the one to the housekeeper, 
would have been reduced one half. She 
would have had 2501. instead of 5001. I 
cannot think myself that she has destroyed 
it. My impression is, that, after your 
interview with her, she intended signing 
it, and having it witnessed; and this 
Australian partnership, in my opinion, 
was to be to you a set-off against your 
cousin's inheritance of the house and its 
contents, so as to make your shares as 
equal as might be. Of course, she would 
also have in view, in this Australian 
partnership, an opening for you, such as 
you would like. But there ; if this latter 
will still exists, without her signature and 
the attestation of the witnesses, it is no will 
at all, but only so much waste-paper. 
You will have to start at the bottom rung 
of the ladder, Kidson—at least I think so— 
where I started, and climb all the way 
up; and perhaps you will be none the 
worse for it in the end.” 

“ All the better, sir, maybe. At any 
rate, I'll make a hard try. But why do 
you say you think so—aren’t you certain 
about it ?” 

“Not quite. I talked to your cousin 
pretty plainly, and told him that he 
ought to do something for you; and, I 
must say, he gave me a respectful hearing. 
I think he felt the force of my statement, 
and saw that you have some moral, if not 
legal, claim upon him. There is no 
telling what a man of his type may do. 
He is a particularly cool fellow—so cool 
that he provokes an uncomfortable feeling 
of uncertainty ; but we must hope for the 

est.” 

“T cannot but be thankful to you, 
sir; only I wish you had not mentioned 
me. I would not like to be beholden to 
him in any way.” 

“Don't be too sensitive, Kidson. You 
know you have a claim upon him. Iwas 
free to urge it, because, in a sense, you 
are under my care. If he should be 
disposed to do anything, accept it.” 

“T couldn’t have put forward any claim 
myself.” 

“No; and therefore I did it for you. 
Your aunt’s untimely death was a most 
unfortunate event for you, and he must 
know it. If he has any regard for her 
memory—her declared intention, indeed— 


he will make you some sort of a proposal ;. 


and, if it should be for your benefit, as it 
is almost sure to be, don’t refuse it. 
Pocket your pride, and take what you can 
of that which would certainly have been 
yours if your aunt had only lived a little 
longer.” 

“I doubt whether he will, sir ; but, if he 
does, I will take your advice.” 

My doubt was dispelled, however, for 
in the latter part of February, not having 
heard a word from my cousin in the 
meantime, I was summoned one morning 
to Mr. Calderwood's private office, and 
found him there. He gave meamechani- 
cal smile, surveyed my working clothes, 
as it seemed to me, somewhat critically, 
and, finally, fastened his cold grey eyes 
upon me. 

“T’ve been explaining to Mr. Calder- 
wood a scheme which I think would be to 
your advantage,” said he, with a slight 
drawl, “You will remember what Miss 
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Kidson said to you about a possible 
partnership in Australia. Well, I’ve 
thought it over, and would like to carry 
out her wishes if you are willing to fall in 
with the scheme. I wrote in December 
to the firm which I think she must have 
head in her mind—Gillivray’s of Mel- 
bourne—and received a reply this morn- 
ing. You can look at the letter if you 
please.” 

He handed it to me, and I read it care- 
fully through. It was written on foreign 
note-paper, without the customary printed 
headlines of a business firm—note-paper 
such as is used for private correspondence. 
At this I wondered alittle at the time, but 
made no remark about it. I thought the 
absence of these headlines was sufticiently 
explained by the semi-private nature of 
the communication, and the fact that it 
contained the personal signature of the 
head of the firm. For anything I knew, 
the letter might have been written, not in 
the business premises, but at the residence 
of Mr. Gillivray, or at some club in the 
city, of which he might be a member. IL 
remembered it afterwards as one link in 
the treacherous chain with which my 
cousin was trying securely to bind me. 

“You will see,” he continued, as I 
returned the letter, “that I have proposed 
to invest 1,000/. in your name, and for 
your benefit, in the business. They will 
give you a berth at once, pay you 150/. 
a year for your services, and allow you 
six per cent. on the investment. They 
waive the question of partnership, and I 
think rightly so, until you are of age. 
By that time you will know whether you 
like the business, and they will know 
whether the firm would be strengthened 
by your entrance into it; anyhow, you 
could both approach the question after an 


‘experience on either side of more than 


three years; and, if nothing came of it, 
you would still have your 1,000. Are you 
willing to go?” 

“ When will you pay the 1,0001.?'” 

“ As soon as you get out there.” 

“What about my outfit and passage- 
money?” 

“T'll see toythat. Will 801. do for your 
outfit? Ifso, I'll let you have a cheque 
for that amount in the morning.” 

“Yes; I think that would be ample. 
What do you think, sir?’ and I turned to 
Mr. Calderwood. 

“Well— Yes ——,” said Mr. Calder- 
wood slowly, as if he thought I might 
have asked for a little more. ‘“ You'll 
have a good many things to get, you know, 
Kidson.” 

“T've no idea what the expenses wil? 
be,” said I; “but 802 should go along 
way.” 

“Call it 352.,” said my cousin, with a. 
scarcely perceptible glance at Mr. Calder- 
wood, and a slight tightening of his lips: 
as he fixed his eyes again upon me. “I’m 
not particular to a pound or two. As to 
the passage-money, I’ll arrange that. But. 
you haven’t definitely said yet whether 
you will accept my offer—whether you 
are willing to go.” 

I hesitated. My mind was not quite 
clear as to whether it was the right thing 
todo. Icould not altogether shake my- 
self free from a misgiving that my cousin 
had some personal motive to serve. Some- 
how he gave me the impression that he 
wanted me out of the way. And yet, it, 
was a generous offer. He was not legally 
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bound to do anything for me—much less 
to do for me all that this proposal implied. 
What should I say? I involuntarily 
turned to Mr. Calderwood. His nod 
decided me. 

“Yes; I will go,” said I. 

“That's settled,” said my cousin, with 
apparent relief. He had been eyeing me 
narrowly during my hesitation. “A friend 
of mine, Roper, the housekeeper’s son, is 
going out ina fortnight or so, and I will 
arrange for you to go with him. He has 
a little business to transact in Cairo. He 
proposes to reach Port Said by one of the 
Shire bonts, and go forward from there by 
an Orient liner. You won’t mind spend- 
ing » few days in Cairo? It is an 
interesting place." 

“No; I should rather like it.” 

“T thought you would. I will let you 
know the name of the ship, and the date 
when she leaves Liverpool; and you 
shall have the cheque for your outfit in 
the morning.” He shook hands with 
Mr. Calderwood, and held out his fingers 
to me. 

“ About the introduction to Gillivrays,” 
said I; “hadn't I better take the letter 
along with me?" 

“Ts it necessary?” he asked, a little 
taken aback. “You can tell them who 
you are, and when I send the 1,000. 
that will be proof enough of your 
identity.” 

“T would rather take the letter.” 

“Let me see. I could give you a letter 
of my own. It would serve you better 
than this communication from the head 
of the firm.” He took the communica- 
tion from his pocket again, and, unfolding 
it, began to peruse it afresh. “This can 
be no good to you. I will give you a 
letter of my own.” 

“You might do that as well,” I replied ; 
“but Mr. Gillivray’s letter would cer- 
tainly be of use.” 

“Well, take it,” said he, after a 
moment's hesitation, “and then I needn’t 
write. You will simply have to present 
it,” and with this he departed. i 

When Jim heard of the offer, and that 
I should soon have to bid him farewell, he 
said that he would go with me; and 
nothing that I could say to the contrary 
would dissuade him. One evening, when 
we were together, he talked his father 
round, and, because it was useless to 
stand against the two, the mother fell in 
with it almost as a matter of course. 

Rachel was reticent about this long 
journey, and what it might involve, 
never directly referring to it until the 
evening before our departure; then she 
mentioned it, when, by accident, we were 
alone for half-an-hour or more. 

During the conversation I was led to 
tell her the ehort and simple story of my 
life. Her sympathies were awakened— 
that I could see when her eyes were 
turned upon me. She listened with the 
deepest interest to the close. I had never 
told it before. As I went through it, I 
felt that I was drawing her nearer to me, 
and I think she was conscious of the 
attraction. In the few hours yet left to 
us before my departure she treated me 
differently. There was some delicate, un- 
spoken understanding between us; and, 
in the morning, when I left, she kissed 
me without hesitation, as sho had kissed 
her brother. 

Jim’s father and Mr. Calderwood went 
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with us to Liverpool. We were to mect 
my namesake, and Mr. Roper, on board 
the Glamorganshire. When we arrived, 
a couple of hours before the advertised 
time for starting, she was in the river—a 
handsome boat of about 1,800 tons, with 
a raised deck amidships that could be 
conveniently used by the passengers as a 
promenade, and an ample high poop deck 
above the passengers’ cabins. The men 
were busy, the steam was up, and the 
smoke was slowly curling from her newly 
painted yellow funnel. My cousin, and 
Mr. Roper, were standing in the entrance 
to the saloon as we came aboard. I 
noticed my cousin jerk his head in our 
direction, and Mr. Roper dart at us a 
swift glance; then a hurried word or two 
passed betwoen them in a low whisper, 
and they came forward to meet us. The 
men had already begun to handle our 
luggage. Our portmanteaus were being 
carried to our berths, and the two chests 
lowered into the after hold. Mr. Roper 
was first introduced to Mr. Calderwood, 
and then my cousin turned with him 
toward me. 5 

“This is Mr. Jacob Kidson, Roper,’’ 
said he: “my friend, Mr. Robert Roper, 
Jacob.” I bowed. The bow was awk- 
wardly acknowledged. I would have 
shaken hands if he had shown on his 
part the least inclination to do so. It 
was a stiff beginning to an intercourse 
that would have to be more or less close 
for several weeks. My cousin watched us 
narrowly from under his drooping eyelids. 
“T hope you will find each other very 
pléasant company.” 

“T hope so,” said I. 

Mr. Robert Roper smiled. 

“You will soon get to know each 
other,” my cousin went on, “and, before 
you have crossed the Bay of Biscay, will 
be on familiar terms.” 

“Very likely we shall,” said Roper; 
“anyhow, we are sure to be by the time 
we reach Cairo, for there we shall be 
alone.” I thought of Jimmy, and knew 
that he was mistaken ; but I did not en- 
lighten him. Mr. Grimshaw and his son 
were standing by, the father chatting with 
Mr. Calderwood. My cousin had taken 
no notice of them. “Here, of course,” 
continued Roper, ‘there will be the other 


passengers, though not many—I think . 


eleven in all.” 


Kidson turned to Mr. Calderwood 
again. 
“These are friends of yours, Mr. 


Calderwood, I presume ?” 
“Yes; Mr. Grimshaw, and his son 
Jim.” 

“They have come to see Jacob off, have 
they?” 

“Well, Mr. Grimshaw has; but Jim is 
going with him.” 

“ What!" exclaimed my cousin, for 
the moment evidently thrown off his 
guard. “This was not in our agreement. 
Roper cannot be saddled with two.” 

“ He need not be saddled with one,” said 
I, breaking in, for I did not like Roper, and 
the suspicion of treachery had recurred to 
me. Then it was no business of my 
cousin’s that Jim should be going with 
me to Australia. He gave me an angry 
look. ‘It was your proposal,” I con- 
tinued, “that I shonld travel with your 
friend, not mine. I could have gone 
direct by one of the Orient liners, or a 
P. and O. boat; and I would have done 
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if I had known that your friend would 
have had any objection to Jim.”” 

“He may not have,” said Kidser 
cautiously, and suddenly cooling down. 
although a vindictive look lingered in bs 
eyes. “But what about your visit w 
Cairo?" 

“Jim and I can look after ourselve: 
there, cannot we, Jim ?” 

“J should think so. We're not bei: 
Kids.” Jim's face was very serious, but i 
could not forbear a smile. 

“T don't want my lad to be a trouhl- 
to anybody,” broke in Mr. Grimsl 
“and it seems to me that the best w: 
out of this is for Jim to go ashore ag 
and to follow young Jacob here lute: 
We can get the passage-money back, or 
part of it at any rate.”” 

My cousin's eyes slowly opened at this. 
and became fixed on Mr. Grimshaw. i 
could see that the plan suited him. 

“Tf Jim goes ashore, I shall go." 


said I. “ We can both travel by anothe: 
boat.”” 
“There's no need,” answered my 


cousin, quietly enough, but with an angr; 
fire in his eyes as he glanced at me agair. 
“The arrangements are all made, and the 
ship will be off in an hour. I will se 
Mr. Roper about it.” 

That gentleman had retired to the 
saloon, and was not aware of this cun- 
versation. In ten minutes or so Kidso: 
was back again. 

“It's all right,” said he, but there wasa 
cloudy look upon his face. “ He will tak: 
them both on to Cairo, and then ¢ 
forward with them to Melbourne. Ani 
now I come to think of it, a compagr: 
de voyage of your own age, Jacob, a: 
one you know so well, will make tl: 
journey all the pleasanter for you.”’ 

When this was settled we went aft 1: 
inspect our berths. Kidson and Roper 
climbed the companion to the poop deck. 
and remained there, until the time th: 
vessel left, in earnest conversation. Mr. 
Grimshaw took his son apart for a few 
farewell words. Mr. Calderwood and | 
were left alone. 

“You will write me from Port Said 
Jacob?" 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“ And from Cairo?" 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“T shall be glad when you reaei 
Don't be too communic 
with that fellow Roper. I regret, no 
that we didn't arrange for you to 
straight through. He's not quite the 
of man I like.” 

“TI don’t feel much drawn to hic. 
either; but, never fear, sir—I will 
cautious; and Jim and I will do very wil’ 
together without bothering him much.” 

“Yes. I'm glad that Jim is goin. 
Well, you'll soon be off now. I hope this 
venture will be the making of you 
Don't forget, if you are across the w 
that you have a friend in me; and. 
ever you come back again, and I ww 
living, you will be heartily welcome at u 
home. Good success to you, my boy, a. 
every blessing go with you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said I, more deep’: 
moved than I cared to show. 

“Stick to your principles, Jacob,” 
went on. “Be as true to the Gillivra. 
you have been to me, and you'll get 
Do the thing that’s right, and put y, 
trust in God; He'll take care of you.” 


The whistle sounded. We came on 
deck, and Mr. Calderwood, Mr. Grimshaw, 
and Kidson, along with others who had 
come to bid farewell to the few passengers, 
were hurried aboard the fussy, panting 
tug that lay alongside. The parting 
words were shouted over the bulwarks, 
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and before the tug was half way to the 
landing-stage we had commenced to 
steam slowly down the river. The 
westering rays of the sun were thrown 
across the long line of buildings on the 
Liverpool side, penetrating the murky 
atmosphere, tingeing the smoke-coloured 
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edifices with copper tints, and flashing 
here and there from the windows as if 
they had been made of burnished steel, 
until the yellow sand-dunes began to show 
themselves, and we were greeted with 
briny breezes from the sea. 

(To be continued.) 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 


By Joun Dawtrey, 
Author of * A River of Fire," ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XXII.—PASSING THROUGH THE DEFILE. 


F= the present, 
as may be ima- 
gined, the Bishop 
was busy. The mo- 
ment the issue of 
the battle was no 
longer doubtful, he 
had sent back orders 
for the waggons to 
be horsed, and old 
men, boys, and 
women were soon 
hard at work on the 
joyful task. Wel- 
come work to many it was, if only to 
take their thoughts off the fight, and 
deaden their fears for the loved ones 
engaged in it; and, almost before the 
last faint echoes of the firing had died 
away in the gorge, the first team was 
on the way. Fortunately for them, the 
fight having taken place on the terraces, 
it was possible for the waggons to go 
up the gully without the women and 
children seeing the ghastly tokens of 
slaughter that lay thickly along the upper 
road. 

The Bishop wished to get as many as 
possible through the ravine and at the 
water before darkness fell, and with this 
end in view had forbidden the names of 
the dead to be communicated to anyone 
off the terraces for the present. Of 
course, this prevented delay from wives 
and mothers leaving their waggons, and 
in a manner was in their own interests ; 
but it was cruel kindness, all the same, 
for it kept everyone who had relations iny 
the fighting party (and who had not ?) on 
the strain. None but the few who hop- 
pened to recognise a face or figure on the 
rocks above them could be certain that 
their own dear ones were still living. 

Even as it was, the passage of the defile 
lasted till far into the night. A wild, 
weird sight it was after the sun had set; 
the long procession of waggons toiling up 
the rocky incline, the torches dwarfed to 
twinkling points, and men and beasts to 
ants, by the tremendous character of their 
surroundings. A few accidents happened, 
as was to be expected under the circum- 
stances, but, luckily, no lives were lost, 
and by midnight the last family had 
reached the western side of the mountain, 
and men and cattle were drinking deep of 
the cooling spring. 

By this time the dead and wounded 
Mormons had been conveyed to the new 
cainp. For the latter, everything that 
care and skill could compass was done; 
while those who had fought their last 


battle were handed over to their relatives. 
The loss on this occasion, though less 
than that of the Danites on the day 
before, threw a far gseater gloom over the 
caravan, as the victims were mostly 
married men. The guard, on the other 
hand, were principally single, or, at least, 
had no wives or families with them. 

As soon as all arrangements were in a 
fair way of completion, the Bishop called 
the Danite captain aside for a private 
interview. Very unwillingly did the Colonel 
come. He knew his leader, and the 
thought crossed his mind that, now the 
road was clear and the enemy destroyed, 
that leader coyld dispense with his 
services, and~that it -might suit his 
purpose to throw the whole blame of the 
loss in the cafion on him. But, in this 
instance, it was a question of “a guilty 
conscience needs no accuser.” The 
Bishop had other work in store for him, 
and his very first sentences eased the 
Danite’s mind. 

“How many men, Wright, have you 
got fit for a long gallop?” 

“ A hundred, Bishop, certain,’ answered 
the Colonel promptly ; “mayhap half a 
score more.” 

“Very good,” responded the Bishop. 
“That will be ample for my purpose. 
Now, Colonel, I want you to understand 
me thoroughly. To your carelessness 1s 
due the loss of at least three-fourths of 
the men who fell in the ambush. On the 
way you carry out the commission I am 


- about to give you it depends how I 


report your conduct to the council. Make 
it a success, and I will hold you blameless ; 
fail me, and I will break you like a rotten 
stick.” : 

The speaker paused, but no reply came, 
for the Colonel was too staggered. When 
he obeyed his leader’s summons, he had 
been prepared for some unpleasant 
speeches, and had screwed up his courage 
to take his own part. But the first 
sentence had unstrung him, and he was 
not prepared to resume his former attitude 
at a moment’s notice. 

Seeing the impression he had _ pro- 
duced, the Bishop continued in a milder 
tone: 

“Of course, you know these Indians 
belong to the same band that we met 
back on the prairies ’"—the Colonel nodded 
sullenly. ‘Very good, then; and you 
know that they were loaded with spoil 
from the settlements on the Arkansas ? ” 

The Colonel's nod this time was less 
sulky, as his mind, prompt to deeds of 
violence, began to scent bloodshed. 


“Now, Colonel, where is that spoil 
likely to be at this moment ?" 

“Somewhere among the Silver Hills,” 
answered the Colonel. “ That is where the 
Apaches always make for when Uncle 
Sam is after them.” 

“Just so,” resumed the Bishop. 
“There will be the camp, unguarded, for 
nearly all the bucks are lying up there. 
We can kill two birds with one stone— 
stamp out the nests, and carry off all their 
booty at the same time.” 

The Colonel’s eyes had begun to glisten. 
during this speech, but before its con- 
clusion the light died out, and he shook 
his head. 

“But, Bishop,” he said remonstra- 
tively, ‘the Silver Hills are a big order. 
You may as well look for a needle in a 
bundle of hay as an Indian’s camp in 
& place four hundred miles long by fifty 
wide, of just such country as this,” and 
his outstretched finger indicated the wild 
confusion of rock and dell that surrounded 
them on every side. 

A contemptuous smile wreathed the 
Bishop’s face: “ Your prisoner.” 

Again the light shone up for a moment, 
and then died away in the Colonel's eyes. 

“No manner of use, Bishop,’ he 
replied, shaking his head. ‘“ You can't 
make an Indian speak. I know what I 
am talking about; I've tried it often 
enough. We might put pine splints to 
his fingers, but ‘twould be no use. and 
only start the Dutchys a-grumbling.”” 

“Possibly, Colonel; but, you see, this 
man happens to be only half an Indian. 
I think, if we go the right way to work, 
we can make the white part of him speak, 
let the red half be as obstinate as it will. 
Anyway, if you'll bring him to my tent— 
or stay—perhaps your own will be better. 
We don’t want to tread on these good 
people's toes needlessly, and what they 
know nothing of they can’t worry about. 
Have a couple of men whose silence you 
can depend upon, and plenty of piue 
splints, and I think we may persuade our 
friend to speak.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By tHe Rev. A. N. MAuan, M.A. F.G.3., 


Anthor of “ The Drere of Lourmoath Grange," “ The Wallaby San," cte. 


‘geen up, Bors! Tue Hourpays ane NOT 
FAR OFF! A jolly note rings in the 
words—like a clear bugle-call on a frosty 
morning. The encouragement gives a fillip 
to the spirits—like the sight of bubbling 
froth in a glass of ginger-beer, on a summer 
afternoon, when you have just returned from 
the wickets with a good score registered 
against your name. Ah! there are few 
moments of exhilaration to compare with 
that, in the varied jumble of school life. 

But, oddly enough, those words were 
singularly out of time and tune on this 
occasion. They had anything but an exhila- 
rating effect upon the person who at that 
particular moment was—not hearing them, 
but looking at them. Had you entered the 
schoolroom ut the Grove, suddenly, unawares, 
and stepped stealthily on tip-toe to get a 
view of Mr. Pegwell’s face—you would have 
been struck by the severe, unsympathetic 
expression imprinted on it. 

Mr. Pegwell was tall, and had dark hair; 
he was short-sighted and inclined to stoop. 
There was a raised stage at one end of the 
schoolroom, arranged for entertainments at 
breaking-up festivities. On that stage was 
his magisterial desk and throne, with two 
rows of desks for the first-class, and—a 
black-board. 

That black-board was a handsome struc- 
ture, mounted on a carriage of pitch-pine, 
with castors. It could be set at any angle, 
and wheeled about. Mr. Crimsdale set great 
store by that black-board. Hehad purchased 
it originally for his own use—but, when it 
came, he seemed afraid to use it. Perhaps 
he was loth to mar its coal-black surface ; at 
any rate it had stood for a term unused in 
his study. When Mr. Pegwell asked that he 
might have a black-board in the schoolroom, 
Mr. Grimsdale (not without misgivings) let 
him have the one now mentioned. 

“You must not leave chalk about, Mr. 
Pegwell; and I hope you will not allow the 
Loys to damage the board.” 

Mr. Pegwell had undertaken to look sharp 
after the handsome piece of furniture, and 
had promised to be very particular about the 
chalk. And so far his protection had been 
fairly successful. To be sure, now and then 
a stick of chalk would snap, when he was too 
energetic in explaining the intricacies of 
some proposition of Euclid ; and portions of 
the forbidden fruit might be surreptitiously 
purloined—to give evidence thereafter that 
smudged-out liberties had been taken when 
the master’s back was turned. 

But, when on that afternoon Mr. Pegwell 
stood with head bent forward and spectacles 
on nose, scrutinising the black-board, there 
was something far more serious to rivet his 
gaze than the ghostly glimmer of a rubbed- 
out intimation that some one participated in 
the nature of those animals connected with 
the bridge of the 5th proposition. 

Yes, indeed! Mr. Pegwell saw before '.im, 
boldly chalked upon his black-board, with no 
hint of any attempt to rub it out, the 
sprightly challenge already announced : 
Creer ur, Boys! Tae Houtmays ane NOT 
FAR OFF! The master stood staring at 
that inscription, as if incapable of fathom- 
ing the depths of audacious impertinence 
which it indicated. Mr. Pegwell, like a 
Roman censor, was specially responsible for 
the morality of the establishment during 
playtime. Such a barefaced breach cf dis- 
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CHAPTER VI.—CHEER UP, Borys! 


cipline was a slur upon the efficiency of his 
supervision. .. . The frown upon Mr. Peg- 
well’s face deepened as the gravity of the 
misdemeanour slowly unfolded itself before 
his mind. 

While he stood gazing, some of the boys 
came into the schoolroom, and were not slow 
to make remarks. 

“Hulloah, sir! I say!” ... “Did you 
write that, sir?” ...“ Jolly!” ...“ What's 
it for, sir? Not Latin prose, I hope.” .. . 
“Let’s have a look.” ...“Myeye!”... 
“ Yoicks!” 

Mr. Pegwell looked at them, and said; “I 
didn’t write it. Some boy has had the im- 
pertinence to scribble on the board, and you 
had better tell him to give up his name at 
washing-hands time, or there'll be a row.” 

“Who could it have been?” said one. 

“ Whose writing is it?’ said another. 


Mr Pegwell. 


“T didn’t do it’... “Nord”... “I 
should think not—it will be a jolly long time 
before you can write as well as that!” ... 
“Tcan write as well as you anyhow. Why, 
old Grim said the other day that your 
writing was like a spider crawling over the 
paper after tumbling into the ink-pot !”” 

“No, he didn’t —it wasn't me—it was old 
Sheep! So that’s a sell!” 

Mr. Pegwell turned slowly away, but as he 
was leaving the room his eye fell upon a boy 
called Trim. He remembered that he had a 
score to settle with that boy. 

“Ah, Trim, bring me those Latin sen- 
tences you had to do. I can look them over 
now.” 

Trim went to his desk, and brought the 
paper. Mr. Pegwell took it, and glancing 
his eye over it, he remarked : 

“ Badly written, of course—let’s see if the 
quality is improved. In spring birds in the 
woods break forth into song. ——' In vere aves 
in silvis in carmina’—and then a splodge of 


* So find yonr facetious fricnd, whoever he 


blots which might baffle the powers of 
Mercury to interpret. What a lot of ins! 
A public-house at every corner! Ther 
wanted Local Option with a vengeance!” 

He looked through the other sentences, 
and said: 

“T don't see any startling evidence of im- 
provement, Trim; I’m afraid you are a care. 
less fellow.” 

Then, as he left the schoolroom, Mr. 
Pegwell gave the boys a parting reminder 
about the black-board. 

“Mind, if I don’t know who chalked up 
that impertinence before tea, you will all be 
kept in afterwards to write an impositiv 


and just tell him to hurry up and confes: 

It was Saturday afternoon, in the s 
time after cricket was over, and discip}i 
was lax so far as the liberty of the subjec: 
was concerned. Some boys were still on t: 
“highlands”—as they were called—whe 
cricket was played; some were lolling over 
the parapet of the wall; others were readin: 
on benches about the grounds. But in le=- 
than half-an-hour the bell would sound fir 
tea-parade, and then it would be quickly 
known whether the half-hour after tea wa: 
to be forfeited or not. 

Three boys, Ellis, Prescott, and Tindale. 
held council together after the master hai 
left. “I say, it’s jolly good cheek writing o: 
the board. I vote we go and tell the chap:. 
and try and find out. Come on!” 

Off they went, different ways. Presect:, 
who was fleetest of foot, made for the high- 
lands, and as each boy was informed of th- 
sacrilegious deed, he scampercd off to the 
schoolroom to see for himself. 

Jack Millward was the last to hear the 
excitement. He was in a sequestered part 
of the grounds, near a lettuce-bed behind 
the vinery, in that wilderness locality under 
the elms. He was prowling about intent on 
some of his solitary machinations. 

“Tsay, Jack,” said Ellis when he found 
him, ‘“ there’s a row on. Somebody has been 
chalking on the blackboard. Was it you?” 

“No,” said Jack, looking somewhat 
startled, for Ellis had appeared suddenly 
round a corner. Ellis noticed his startled 
look, and drew his own conclusions. Jack 
bit his nails, and was moving off, when Ellis 
said : 

“ We are all to be kept in after tea, if the 
chap doesn’t give up his name. I wouldn't 
be in his shoes when he’s caught. Are you 
sure you didn’t do it, Jack?” 

“No, I didn’t—I don’t know anything 
about it. I hope the chap won't get us kep: 
in!” 

“Tt doesn't matter what you hope. Old 
Tootles” (Mr. Pegwell had received that 
nickname because he played the flute) * i: 
awfully excited about it—and he will keep 
us in, as sure as anything.” - 

The bell presently clanged forth it: 
summons, and within five minutes all the 
twenty boys were assembled. Mr. Pegwe.t 
had no need to comment on the cause of t 
excitement, as every boy was talking eage} 
about it, and everyone knew the issues 2: 
stake. He let them talk, until all hand: 
had washed. When they were all seated in 
their places, and he had compelled a sem- 
blance of silence, he said: 

“If the boy who wrote on the board does 
not give up his name now, before the tea- 


bell rings, you will all come in here after 
tea, and write an imposition.” 

Dead silence followed this announcement, 
broken gradually by remarks above a 


whisper; but no one gave up his name 
before the tea-bell sounded, when they all 
anarched off to the dining-room. 

If ever schoolboy felt uncomfortable at 


tea, it was Jack Millward. Not that he was 
the culprit (of course he wasn’t—he said so 
— surely that is enough, or it ought to be) ; the 
reader need not be worried with unnecessary 
speculation as to whether he had spoken the 
truth, or not. But he was of a nervous 


nature— one of those boys who cannot meet ° 


the gruff rubs of school life with the sturdy 
defence of broad shoulders, thick skin, and a 
fearless heart. Those good gifts are not for 
all, and those blest in their possession should 
be thankful. 

But Jack had something on his mind 
which considerably interfered with his appe- 
tite, and made him feel pale, and caused him 
to look down for fear the other boys should 
notice him. And if he looked up and met a 
straightforward gaze, he averted his eyes, 
and once more hung his head. All very sad, 
because (as he knew only too well) the 
fellows noticed it, and... the reader can 
“ill in the consequences, if he is a boy, or 
ever was a boy; and if otherwise, it does not 
amuch matter. 

This was the sort of thing, in modified 
-whispers, buzzing about the two tables. 

«* Tsay, look at Millward—doesn’t he look 
as it he’ddone it?” « “Ishouldn’t wonder 
if he had, either—he’s just the sort of chap, 
always moping about by himself.” . . . “It’s 
an awful shame we should all be kept in for 
one chap, whoever he was!” 

But, of course, the reason of Jack’s dis- 
comfort was the prospect of missing his 
appointment with the sailor on the beach 
after tea. The thought of the Belgian Hare 
had occupied his mind ever since Tuesday 
evening. His lessons, never very brilliant at 
the best of times, had been seriously affected 
by the presence of that all-absorbing memory. 
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The first proposition of Euclid, over which 
he had been muddling all the term—poor 
little chap! he simply could not tackle it— 
was absolutely crowded out of his brains. 
He really thought he had got hold of it on 
the Monday, but by Tuesday night it was 
nowhere. He had tried to think of it in bed 
—because he was expected to say it for 


‘* Every boy was talking eagerly about it.” 


the twentieth time next morning. But the 
enunciation got into a tangle at the outset, 
to be knotted tighter by the tingle-tangle of 
the bell, because he couldn’t ask Ellis to 
help him when the signal to stop talking 
sounded. He drifted into sleep with a con- 


“The problem was crowded out of his mind."" 


fusion of words humming in his ears—to 
describe. . . a Belgian Hare. . . ona given 
—given—to be given to me on Saturday, 
between half-past 6 and 7. 

The fate of that unlucky first prop. was 
sealed ; and though he tried to brush it up next 
morning while brushing up his hair—it was 
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the Belgian Hare again—for the bell ’gan to 
ring for breakfast during the operation—and 
his failure was once more pronounced. Jack 
Millward, on his twenty-first attempt to say 
that first proposition, was called by Mr. 
Pegwell a name which sounded like the seéond 
person singular, 1st Aorist Active of the 
Greek verb hoplizo. Mr. Pegwell had a 


spiteful way of pinching the cheeks of stupid 
boys; and on that occasion Jack’s cheeks 
amassed a bluer tinge than they wore already. 
But the thought of the Belgian Hare buoyed 
up his heart, and checked the tears which 
nearly tried to wash the dye from the aching 
cheeks. 

No wonder, then, that Jack Millward was 
very deeply distressed by the sentence that 
all the boys were to be kept in after tea. No 
wonder that his distress took away his 
appetite, and stamped an expression of 
dismay upon his face, which was usually 
more or less in a bright sparkle of mirth, ~ 
except at lesson times. 

Jack’s soul was bursting. He had long 
since made preparations for the Hare’s 
advent. He had managed, with no small 
risk of surprise and possible defeat of his 
plans, to get hold of an old barrel, which he 
had smuggled away into a secluded nook 
among the laurels at the back of the vinery. 
He had nearly filled the barrel with straw 
purloined from the stable, and had picked all 
the dandelion-leaves he could find—taking 
such delight in the task as he had seldom 
known before. He had crossed off the days 
since Tuesday on a calendar constructed for 
the purpose; and all through the morning 
hours of that Saturday he had stolen many 
a furtive glance at his watch, wondering if 
the time would ever come when he should 
clasp in his arms the Belgian Hare. 

Alas, poor Jack! that edict seemed to be 
the death-knell of all his hopes! He could 
not even make a pretence of munching his 
bread and butter ; and not for him was a ray 
of comfort contained in those words: CHEER 
up, Boys! Tae Hourpays are NOT FAR OFF! 

(To be continued.) 
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“AP hurt more than bullets, I fancy ; 
otherwise no great pull in it.’ 

“We got up and looked the other way 
vaguely : of course there was nothing to see. 
Ted pulled out the whisky flask, and we both 
had a sip. Then Ted inconsequently said, 
*Let’s give the beggars another run; it'll 
annoy them horrid.’ It struck me as a first- 
rate idea: off we went again, and heard them 
yell as we did so. 

“ Only a quarter now. 

“And then Ted grabbed my arm, and 
pointed. ‘I must be going crazy,’ he cried ; 
* I could vow I saw a sail.’ 

“T could see nothing but the whirling squalls 
of snow dust, but suddenly far ahead there 
was a gleam of something fluttering high 
against the dull grey of the sky—a white 
ensign if I ever saw one—and now I caught 
the outline of a great triangular sail, and 
what seemed a low wee boat below it. 

“On she came, for all the world like a boat 
at sea, rising and falling over the white waves 
of the prairie, and dashing the powdery snow 
in clouds before her like the foam from the 
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AN ARROW-HEAD OF JASPER. 


By J. A. Legs. 
(With Mlustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART Iv. 


ing in the breeze. And now we could sce the 
two long toboggans about eighteen feet apart, 
which carried the fore part of the ‘chip,’ 
and the single one under the stern-box, which 
acted as the rudder. 

“ Trine was out of the box as we rushed up, 
and had his shoulder to the stern. ‘Clap 
on there,’ he shouted, pointing to the fore 
toboggans ; and we shoved mightily to get her 
up the last short length of slope. 

« Two hundred yards now, and racing. 

“Ted was trying to whistle--for a wind, I 
suppose—‘The heart bowed down,’ and he 
whistled it most grievously; Trine had 
jammed the helm hard up; and now we were 
at the top of the slope, and he started the 
“ Anchor Song,” while Ted and I roared the 
chorus. 

“A hundred now, or barely, and the 
Dutchman beginning to slide downhill. 
Hurrah, here comes the wind! Also an arrow 
through the sail. ‘All aboard!’ yelled Trine, 
and jumped. Ted and I grabbed at the 
shrouds. 

“The Dutchman leapt forward so swiftly, as 


** Here are your friends again.” 


bows of a racing yacht. Yet no yacht was 
ever built that moved like this. Rut two 
minutes ago she was barely in sight, and now 
she was almost up to us, going like an 
express train; and still not the sign of a 
man about her, only a tiny black box under 
the boom. 

“Then as she passed us a hundred yards to 
windward, o head came up from the box, and 
yelled, ‘Run on right ahead.’ 

“Why, it’s Trine,’ panted Ted; ‘and I 
thought it was Vanderdecken at last.’ 

“Tglanced back. The Indians had gained 
a little; but I fancy this strange apparition 
had made them hesitate for a moment. ‘Three 
hundred yards,’ I thought. 

“The Flying Dutchman gybed and ran down 
wind between us and the hunt until she was 
just at our backs ; and the next moment she 
overtook us, ran on dead against the wind for 
perhaps fifty yards, up a gentle slope, and 
stopped almost at the top, broadside on to us, 
with the great lateen sail flapping and crack- 


the squall struck her, that I lost my footing 
and only caught the rigging by one hand. 
The next moment I felt a blow on the ribs, 
and the rope seemed torn from my grasp with 
frightful pain. I was dimly conscious of the 
Dutchman disappearing in o whirl of white 
and black all dancing together, with the 
weather runner high in the air, and Ted’s 
figure fluttering out from the shrouds like a 
long rag, while Trine was forcing the helm 
down with all his might ; and then I tumbled 
over in a dead faint. 

“The next thing I knew was that I was 
being dragged roughly along by a couple of 
villainous-looking Indians, with my mouth 
and eyes and-bair all full of snow, and this 
arrow-head, that my wife is so fond of, 
skewered through my arm. 

“T looked back as well as I could, but could 
only see a fan of little black figures spread 
far out over the plain, no doubt in pursuit of 
the flying ship; but of the Dutchman or Ted 
or Trine nothing was visible. 


“The whole thing, from the time of ourlat 
spurt to the vanishing of the snow-ship, kai 
passed in such a flash, that it hardly seme! 
to be real; and though I felt vaguely the: 
they would not leave me in the hands of th 
Indians without some kind of attempt 3 
rescue, I was too dizzy and stupid to think o! 
any possible plan that they would be like': 
to try. Besides, my captors kept me ini 
harassed frame of mind by occasional proi- 
with poor Ted’s knife, and twitches at th: 
arrow, which the brutes would not pull ox: 
of my arm. Luckily, it was freezing har. 
and the bitter wind was blowing through ani 
through the scanty clothes I had kept, cr 
they would have killed me from loss of blcol. 
probably to their own intense disappointment. 
T forgot to tell you that that same arrow was 
originally going straight for my lungs; but in 
my pocket was a little nugget that I had been 
keeping in there to give to a girl in Englani. 
The arrow glanced off it into my arm; and 
the gold setting of that clasp was madefromit. 

“Well, they kept dragging me along be. 
towards the range, and we were nearing th: 
edge of the plain. The sun had gone dova 
in a blaze of golden glory just above the pas. 
and I was gazing at the cross gleaming whi 
against the crimson background of tir 
granite cliff; when one of them said som- 
thing in a startled manner, and the t 
hastily got their bows and arrows ready. In 
another second I saw what was exciting them: 
close in front of us was the Flying Dutchma» 
coming if possible faster than before, leap:n: 
and tossing over the rolling ground like a li 
thing. 

“ One Indian jumped a bit to the side a:! 
drew his bow ; but before the arrow could t: 
there was the crack of a six-shooter from th: 
snow-boat: he leapt into the air, and {! 
face downwards in the snow ; and there vi. 
Ted hanging on to the weather shrouds wh 
one hand, a smoking revolver in the othe. 
and yelling, ‘Stand by,’ as if he were om 
manding the Channel fleet. 

“ Not having been brought up as a marin. 
I did not know exactly what was expected 
me; sol simply flung myself right at ‘> 
cther Indian, just in time to spoil his st: 
and hurting my arm most abominably. 1 
next moment there was a howl and an avi- 
crash and thud, and we were both lying: 
a heap on the fore toboggan, with Tr! 
standing on the cross plank and hang: 
on to my coat collar. 

“Trine and he were half-frantic and tall ' 
fearful nonsense, but presently they stopr 
the Dutchman, by running down wind 
she lost speed and then lufting sharp! 
same mancuvre that had worked so well 
our first meeting. The sailing of th- 
snow-boats is peculiar in this resp" 
Roughly speaking, they are always sail 
abeam wind, or og near it as practica’ 
They can to some extent beat to winds: 
or run before the wind; but in neither<- 
do they get up much pace. So ther 
always close-hauled; and with the wind 
right angles to their course, they will des 
amazing speed when the snow is in good¢r: 

“ You will easily understand from this*!” 
they had been so long before returning to: 
rescue. They were obliged to sail a ft. 
distance, partly to lead the rest of the b= 
far away, and partly s0 as to have 
enough to sail round them and comet: 
to us unobserved. 

“ The Indian was dead. Both his legs ¥*° 
broken by the cross-beam, and hie skull 2! 


been struck by the mast and smashed to 
pulp. My wild rush at him had, as it 
chanced, been the luckiest thing I could have 
done; for, in our struggle, he had just saved 
me from the shock of the boat. 

“Trine’s notion of rescue had been to sail 
near enough to shoot my guards, which had 
worked in one instance, but it was a great 
chance if they would have been equally suc- 
cessful with the other; and if not, before 
they could be back again, there is no doubt 
he would have finished me. 

“I was quite satisfied, especially when the 
arrow was out of my arm, and helped to 
throw my late owner ‘overboard,’ as Ted 
called it. ‘No sharks about here, I sup- 
pose ?’ he asked. 

“*Much the same thing,’ said Trine. ‘ Hark 
to that!’ and from the foot-hills came the 
long-drawn howl of a wolf, and away over 
the prairie the answering lost-soul wail of the 
coyote. 

“ So away we went, Ted and I lying warm 
under a buffalo robe full length on the 
weather toboggan (the buffaloes were not a 
myth after all—but that’s a secret), while 
Trine from his steering-box gave us the 
history of how he happened to have come into 
this place just in the nick of time to carry 
us off in triumph. 

“ Never was anything more delightful than 
that rush through the keen night air, while the 


DpD™= school-time Jupp puzzled his brain 
over the matter, and came to the con- 
clusion that he had misjudged Brydon. He 
‘yld Sedger so; but to his surprise Sedger 
was not so enthusiastic in Brydon’s praise as 
Jupp expected. 

“Why, twas only after dinner you were 
saying what a good fellow he was,” said 
Jupp reproachfully. 

“ Oh no,I wasn’t: I only said that I didn’t 
know anything against him.” 

“ He’s a brick!” exclaimed Jupp. 

“Very well; he’s a brick,” replied Sedger. 
“Who denies it?” 

At the close of school the boys filed as 
usual into the big schoolrooin to hear any 
announcements that had to be made. 
Usually the Doctor was not present, but on 
this occasion he was at his highdesk. Jupp 
felt that his presence was ominous. 

After a few matters had been disposed of, 
the Doctor tapped his desk to call atten- 
tion, 

“I caught sight of a boy emerging from 
Carter Lane yesterday at half-past four. Let 
that boy stand up.” 

Jupp was so red that he thought the Doctor 
must notice him. He was on the point of 
rising to his feet when he saw that Brydon 
was already standing. 

“You, Brydon?” said the Doctor; “you 
know the tule?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

«* What excuse have you for breaking it?” 

«<I took a short cut, sir.” 

‘Have you been punished for breaking 
bounds before?” 

“No, sir.” 

** Write me a hundred lines; next time I 
shall be much more severe. Sit down.” 

Brydon obeyed, with a covert wink at Jupp, 
sho felt jubilant, but a little ashamed of him- 


self. . 
«“’ve now a far more serious matter to 
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wild wind sang in our taut rigging, and the 
crisp snow broke away from the bows of the 
runners in a rhythmical ‘ swish-swoosh’ to 
the even rise and fall of the rolling ground. 
I was half-asleep, when Trine rapped his 
pipe on the boom and whispered, ‘ Here are 
your friends again.’ There they were, sure 
enough: alittle black group under the moon- 
light, huddled together on the snow. No 
doubt they were territied by this uncanny 
gliding monster, which skimmed over the 
snow with its huge white wing faster than 
any horse could gallop. Anyhow we passed 
within a hundred yards of them, and they 
made no effort to stop us. 

“And that was the last we saw of the ‘bad 
men’ of White Cross Mountain. 


“No,” Jim said, in answer to a question of 
mine, “I don’t think a snow-boat would be 
any good in England. To begin with, there 
are very few flat places of any size unob- 
structed by fences. But a worse drawback 
is, that the snow is not fit for it more than 
one day in three winters, as far as my experi- 
ence goes. Ice-boats are allright, and youcan 
have capital fun with small ones in England 
almost every winter—we have always had 
them here ; but I don’t think a snow-boat is 
worth trying. However, if you want the 
dimensions of the Flying Dutchman, here 
they are: 


[THE END.] 


TOO CLEVER BY HALF. 


By Paut Brake. 


CHAPTER II. 


mention,” continued the Doctor. “ Yesterday 
afternoon at half-past four some mischievous 
boy from this College closed the sluice-gate 
near Shotton Mill, with the result that the 
meadow adjoining was flooded, and consider- 
able damage done. Let that boy stand up.” 

There was no response. The Doctor re- 
peated his command in a more peremptory 
tone, but it was equally ineffective. He began 
to be angry; nothing annoyed him so much 
as to be silently defied; moreover, he had 
pledged his word to Farmer Crabb that the 
culprit should be discovered, on condition 
that the punishment and compensation 
should he arranged privately, and not made 
the subject of an action in a court of law. 

At the same time the Doctor was very un- 
willing to resort to the undesirabld practice 
of questioning each boy as to his guilt or 
innocence. There was another plan which 
might be tried first. A whispered consul- 
tation was held between the Doctor and the 
assistant masters, during which the boys 
were none too comfortable. At last the 
Doctor spoke. 

“Thave here a statement of how the school 
was occupied yesterday afternoon,” he said. 
“ Out of the eighty boys I have seventy-two 
accounted for on the authority of the various 
masters who were in the cricket field or with 
the Natural History class. The following 
boys must explain where they were at half- 
past four yesterday. Hill, Patterson, Butcher, 
Brydon—No, by the bye, I forgot; Brydon 
was in Carter Lane.” 

The Dector paused to strike out his name 
from the list. Meanwhile Jupp was growing 
more and more uneasy. Was his name on 
the list? He hoped not, for he had been 
playing cricket, and only slipped “down 
town ”’ after he was out, aud before his turn 
to field came. He did not think his absence 
had been noticed. 

To his intense relief, the list did not contain 
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“Main timber, overall. . 5. 85 ft. 
Cross plank’. 2 18 ft. 
Sailarea 400 xq. ft. 
Fore toboggans + about 9 ft, by 1 ft. 
Steering toboggan. about 6 ft. by ¥ ft. 


“The toboggans were well turned up in 
front, and rather more boat-shaped in the 
bows than the ordinary flat steamed board. 
They were strong—of three streaks of timber 
and a rib along the edges—clinker built. 
The rig was lateen, hung between a double 
mast like the sides of a capital A; and these 
masts were stayed well forward, like a Spanish 
felucca. 

“ Trine told us that under the most favour- 
able conditions she would easily sail thirty 
miles an hour; but for short bursts, with 
exceptional wind and snow, he believed she 
had sometimes gone at the rate of forty, or 
possibly more. My own impression is that 
she frequently went at that pace during our 
sail home; in fact, Trine said that her per- 
formance all that day had been far and 
away the best he had ever known; and this, 
coupled with the fact that snow fit for 
sailing was most unusual at that time of 
year, made our rescue a thing to marvel at. 

“ Well, now you know all about it; and if 
you make up your mind to go out in the 
spring, I rather think I'll look up my camp- 
ing outfit and go with you.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” said Mrs. Jim. 


ee 


his name. As it happened, all the seven 
boys on it were able to prove that they were 
not near Shotton Mill. The mystery was 
unsolved, and the Doctor equally puzzled and 
angry. 

He had, however, the wisdom not to 
proceed to extremities at once. He made o 
short speech to the boys, warning them that 
unless the guilty one confessed, the whole 
school would be punished severely; but. 
that he would give them till the next morn- 
ing before he made up his mind finally that 
it was possible that there was a boy in the 
College so cowardly and selfish that he was 
ready to involve all his fellows in punish- 
ment to save himself. 

At heart the Doctor hoped and believed 
that the culprit might be quite ready to own 
his guilt in private, but did not dare to stand 
up in the face of all his fellows. No doubt 
there are some such boys, but not many. 

There were exciting times after school, 
and no lack of discussion of the new topic of 
conversation. Jupp began to thank Brydon 
warmly, but Brydon cut him very short, and 
turned the conversation. Then Sedger drew 
Jupp away, and took him to the farthest 
corner of the field. 

“What's the matter?” inquired Jupp. 
“What do you want to come out here 
for?” 

“A little private conversation,” replied 
Sedger. “It seems we're all in for a jolly 
row.” 

“You mean about that Farmer Crabb 
business; yes, I suppose we shall be docked 
of a half-holiday.”” 

“All that,” said Sedger. ‘The Doctor 
means mischief—I could see itin his eye. I 
say, what a sneak the fellow must be who 
won’t own up!” 

Jupp agreed with him. 

“The question is, Who was it?”” went on 
Sedger. “ Have you any idea?” 
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“Not the ghost of one,” replied Jupp. 
“Have you?” 

“Well, I’ve my suspicions; but I don’t want 
to go too fast.” 

“The mysterious thing about it,” said 
Jupp, “is that we know where every fellow 
was at half-past four.” 

“Do we? Where were you?” 

“1? Why in Carter Lane, of course.” 

“ Were you?” queried Sedger. “I thought 
Brydon was there, not you.” 

“ Do you mean——"’ began Jupp. 

“I mean that we don’t know where Bry- 
don was yesterday afternoon, and, what's 
more, I don’t know why he was so ready to 
take your place and say he was in Carter 
Lane. You're no special chum of his—quite 
the contrary. Why should he be so anxious 
to oblige you?” 

Jupp was bewildered; would he have 
to change his opinion of Brydon once 
more ? 

“There’s only one point I want to get 
settled,” continued Sedger. “Did Brydon 
know that he was seen before he offered to 
take your place? If so, it seems to me as 
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clear as daylight that he let down the sluice- 
gate, and to clear himself from suspicion 
said that he was in Carter Lane.” 

“How are you going to find out if he 
knew old Crabb saw him?” asked Jupp. 

“I'm going to pump Merry. I saw him 
talking to Brydon after dinner, and Brydon 
seemed listening very closely. I should like to 
know what they were talking about.” 

There was no difficulty in making little 
Merry talk; he was as proud as Punch of 
his interview with Farmer Crabb, and of 
being the first boy to learn of his coming 
visit. Sedger soon found out what he wanted 
to know. 

“Twas Brydon right enough,” he said to 
Jupp when he rejoined him. “ Merry told 
him about Crabb’s intended complaint to the 
Doctor."" 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Let him know I know he’s the culprit, 
and then see what he'll do. By the bye, 
that will mean you’re in for a row about 
Carter Lane.” 

“Oh, never mind me,” said Jupp. “If 
Brydon has played me this mean trick, I don’t 


[THE END.] 


care what I get so long as he gegs his deserts. 
But, I say, wasn’t it awfully clever of him 
to think of it! ’Iwould never have entered 
my head.” 

“ Nor mine, hope,” said Sedger. ‘ There 
is such a thing as being too clever, you 
know.” 

When Sedger interviewed Brydon, the 
latter saw that his ingenious plan for con- 
cealing his misdoing had failed. The upshot 
of the interview was that the Doctor was 
not disappointed in his hope of a confession, 
and in view of Brydon’s direct statement 
that the mischief was unintentional, his 
punishment was merely nominal, though 
the damages were not. Then (unfortunately 
for Brydon) the Doctor happened to recollect 
that he had stated that he was in Carter 
Lane at the time of the mishap, and “all 
the fat was in the fire,” as Merry remarked 
when retailing the affair. So Jupp suffered 
also. 

At the end of the term Brydon went home, 
to return to the Collegeno more. It was felt 
that he was too clever for his fellows, and 
none regretted his departure. 


ESD ON a 


T= big, clumsy Goat Moth (Cossus ligni- 
perda) and the more elegant Wood 
Leopard (Zeuzera @sculi) are both “internal 
feeders.” Their grubs, that is, feed on the 
solid wood of such trees as the willow, the 
oak, and the apple; and the consequence is 
that the moths have to be stuffed, in order 
to prevent them from “ going greasy.” The 
operation is quiteasimple one. All that one 
has to do is to cut a slit along the lower sur- 
face of the abdomen, before the insect is set, 
remove the contents with a hooked needle, 
and introduce a sufficient quantity of cotton- 
wool to prevent the skin from shrinking. If 
this precaution is neglected the specimen 
will probably be fit for nothing in less than a 
twelvemonth. 

The queer thing about the Gipsy (Ocneria 
dispar) is that it is no longer found wild, so 
to speak, in this country, but is kept entirely 
in captivity. I once bred a little lot of 
600 from the egg, and never shall I forget it, 
for the task of transferring them (with a 
eamel’s hair brush) frem the stale food to 
the fresh, morning after morning, was no 
joke. And they ate a whole mountain-ash 
tree before they were fully fed! In some 
parts of Europe these caterpillars are found 
in such vast swarms that they literally strip 
large tracts of forest of every vestige of green. 

The first cousin of the Gipsy moth—namely, 
the Black Arches (Psilura monacha)—may 
sometimes be found sitting on the trunks of 
oak-trees in July and August. 

The male Vapourer (Orgyia antiqua) is 
shown, fig. 41. The female is a queer little 
grub-like being, with a very fat body, and 
wings so small that they are perfectly use- 
less. Her legs are not much more serviceable 
than her wings, so she remains clinging to 
the outside of her cocoon all her life, and 
spends her time in covering it all over with 
tiny round eggs. Meanwhile, her little 
brown-winged admirer flies about in the 
sunshine, and enjoys himself very much 
indeed. 

Of the Oak Eggar (Bombya quercus) both 
sexes are shown. If you are fortunate 
enough to capture a newly hatched female 
you can obtain any number of males, simply 

; exposing the lady on bright sunny days 
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ina small muslin bag. A number of rival 
suitors will be sure to find their way to the 
spot, and will be so taken up with their 
attentions to the imprisoned beauty that they 
may be boxed without difficulty. The same 
may be said of the Kentish Glory (Endromis 
versicolor), which flies, in April, in woods in 
the south of England, but is not by any 
means common. 

If you want to get the Emperor (Saturnia 
carpini), the best thing to do is to breed it. 
The larve can be obtained in plenty by 
sweeping heather in August and the early 
part of September, or they may sometimes 
be found feeding upon bramble-leaves. They 
are just about the loveliest caterpillars I 
know; and even now, although I have given 
up collecting butterflies: and moths in favour 
of beetles, I find it very hard to pass them 
by without taking them. 

At figs. 55 and 56 we have two of the very 
prettiest of all the Noctue—namely, the Butf 
Arches and the Peach-blossom (Thyatira 
derasa and T. batis). They both come to 
sugar, and most exquisite they look as they 
flutter daintily up and down the bait in the 
lamplight. As a rule, they are not very 
common, but in a small wood, not half a 
dozen miles from Charing Cross, I have 
sometimes seen six or seven peach -blossoms 
ona tree at once. The Scarce Marveil du 
Jour (Diphthera Orion), shown at fig. 57, is 
equally pretty, although in a different way. 
The New Forest is the principal place for it ; 
but it seems to be getting scarcer. 

In some districts the Bird’s Wing 
(Dipterygia pinastri) is very common in 
June, and comes freely to sugar. Its great 
peculiarity is that it never seems to vary in 
the slightest degree, and even if one captures 
a hundred specimens they all seem to be 
absolutely alike. The same cannot be said 
of the Turnip Moth (Agrotis segetum), which 
is figured a little lower down ; for every one 
of a dozen examples may be differently 
marked from the rest. The Broad-bordered 
Yellow Underwing, too (Triphana fimbria), 
is very variable. In fact, it has three distinct 
forms, the front wings being sometimes pale 
wainscot brown in colour, sometimes rich 
mahogany, and sometimes olive green. As 


a rule this is a decidedly scarce insect ; but 
in some seasons it is much more plentiful 
than in others. 

The Pine Beauty (Panolis piniperda) is 
one of the earliest moths to appear in the 
spring, for it is generally on the wing by the 
tirst week in April. The best way to find it 
is to search the trunks of pine-trees on 
warm afternoons; but it is one of the 
hardest of insects to see, for it looks exactly 
like a bit of the tree from which the outer 
bark has been knocked off. Occasionally 
it comes to sallow-blossom or to sugar. 

The three “‘ Agos,” as we used to call them 
(Xanthia citrago, X. fulvago, and X. flavaave). 
are autumn insects, and most beautiful their 
red and yellow wings look as they sit ona 
cluster of ivy-bloom. The Red Sword-grass 
(Calocampa vetusta) also comes to ivy ce- 
casionally, but prefers sugar. It hardly looks 
like a moth as it sits with its long narrow 
wings folded closely round its body. The 
Green-brindled Crescent (3fiseliaoxyacanth:i) 
comes out rather later still, and is fond cf 
resting among the lichens on old park 
palings, where it is by no means easy ts 
distinguish. But last of all to appear is tke 
Herald (Gonoptera libatriz), sure harbinger 
of winter, which generally takes refue 
in some outhouse or stable directly it leaves 
the pupa, and remains there im a state cf 
torpor until the spring. By rights it ought 
to die in April or May, after laying it: 
eggs; but one very battered example came 
regularly to my sugar night after night in 
1879, until July 12, when I suppose it died 
either of old age or of so much tippling. Bui 
this was quite an Old Parr among Heralds. 

The very pretty Small Yellow Underwing 
(Anarta cordigera) is one of the most loca! 
of British insects, Rannoch, in Perthshire, 
being the only spot, so far as we know, which 
it honours with its presence. The Beautiful 
Yellow Underwing (A. myrtilli), however, is 
plentiful on nearly every heath, and may te 
seen dashing actively about in the hot sun- 
shine upon almost any day in June, while 
its exquisite green caterpillars may be swep: 
in numbers from heather in August and 
September. 

The Clitden Nonpareil (Catocala frazini) is 


one of those great prizes which fall to the 
lot of very few collectors ; but once in every 
two or three years it turns up, and mostly 
seems to get captured (like many other 
rarities) by a beginner. Its first cousin the 
Red Underwing (Catocala nupta) is very 
much commoner. Look out for it on the 
trunks of willow-trees by day and at sugar 
by night ; and be sure that you have the 
very largest-sized willow-chip box all ready 
for its reception. 

To get the Orange Underwing (Brephos 
parthenias) you must visit sallow blossom on 
warm sunny mornings in April. It flies high, 
so you will want a net with an extra long 
handle. 

The Speckled Yellow (Venilia maculata), 
shown at fig. 105, is very plentiful, and may 
be obtained in almost any number by beating 
bushes in May. But every now and then a 
variety turns up with only four dark spots on 
each wing, so that it does not do to pass it 
by without examination. 

The Large Thorn (Ennomos autunmaria) 
used to be the rarest of the rare, till a 
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wretched collector, who ought to have known 
better, imported a batch of foreign eggs and 
put them down in East Kent. Now the 
moth is fairly common, and may be found 
resting on the street lamps in autumn. 

Next we have a group of four early spring 
insects. The Pale-brindled Beauty (Phigalia 
pilosaria) is the first to appear, and is gener- 
ally to be found sitting on fences and tree- 
trunks before the end of February. The 
female has no wings, and looks much more 
like a spider than a moth. Next comes the 
Small Brindled Beauty (Nyssia hispidaria), 
the female of which is also wingless. This 
is common in Richmond Park, where it may 
be found resting upon the trunks of the oak- 
trees. The Belted Beauty (Nyssia zonaria) 
is generally found on the Cheshire sand-hills, 
but has recently turned up in Epping Forest. 
The Peppered Moth (Amphidasis betularia) 
anyone can find anywhere. 

Most of the Geometers are to be obtained 
by beating ; but a few must be looked for in 
special situations. Thus the Latticed Heath 
(Strenia clathrata) must be kicked up in 


[THE END.] 
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clover fields or on heaths ; the Bordered White 
(Bupalus piniaria) must be shaken from pine- 
branches; the Clouded Magpie (Abraxas 
ulmata) is never found very far from wych- 
elm; and the Streak (Chestas spartiata) is 
only to be taken among broom. The Green 
Carpet (Lobophora viretata) takes refuge 
among foliage in spots where the bedstraws 
grow freely; the Argent and Sable (Melanippe 
hastata) prefers the sweet-gale, although it 
sometimes feeds on birch; the Small Waved 
Umber, if it is to be caught at all, must be 
shaken fromclematis; while oneneed onlyhope 
to obtain the queer little Chimney-Sweeper 
(Tanagra atrata) where the pig-nut abounds. 

So that it behoves the entomologist to be 
8 bit of a botanist as well. In order to cap- 
ture many insects, one must be able to recog- 
nise their food-plants, and by visiting these 
at the proper season of the year, and work- 
ing them thoroughly and systematically, one 
will stand a far better chance of getting 
together a representative series of Our 
British Moths than by any amount of indis- 
criminate collecting. 


PIGEON-KEEPING, AND HOW TO COMMENCE. 


deal with this important subject in its 

entirety would occupy much more space 
than can be afforded on the present occasion, 
and I shall therefore be as concise as possible, 
und divide up the subject into two or three 
portions, dealing shortly with each important 
part. 
! The first consideration on commencing 
pigeon-keeping is, undoubtedly, the loft or 
pigeon-cote; the second is, what variety to 
keep ; the third is, how to keep this variety 
properly; and the fourth is, how to exhibit 
and win prizes. Let us glance for a short 
time at the first matter, the loft. 

The loft for pigeons should be as nice as 
can be built for the money, or perhaps, 
properly speaking, as comfortable as you can 
build it, for most boys will prefer to have a 
place made by themselves. I will try to 
describe as nearly as possible what I consider 
to be an ideal loft, and this can be followed 
out by the render ns nearly as he cares. 

The size should be, say, from six to eight 
feet square, and the floor of the place should 
either be cemented or covered over with 
wood. The former is more easily kept 
perfectly clean, but would prove the more 
expensive of the two. The height of the 
Joft should be at least six feet, sloping 
towards the front very slightly in order that 
the rain, ete., may drain away. It is neces- 
sary that the loft should be perfectly draught- 
proof and waterproof, and it is therefore best 
to have battens or thin boards nailed over the 
cracxs which will inevitably show themselves 
in the sides of the loft between each of the 
planks. If this is done, there will be little or 
no draught, and no extra water. 

At one of the sides, place a window, or 
have an aperture covered over with wire, with 
a shutter to fit, and in the front a door fitted 
with a padlock, which, when valuable 
pigeons are kept, is always a necessity. If 
the birds you intend keeping ure fancy 
pizcons only, it will be necessary to have a 
tlight, as fancy birds are not generally given 
full liberty. This flight should lead out, by 
means of pigeon-holes, from one side of the 
loft, and should be as big as your space will 
allow—say as large as the loft itself, or even 
larger. It should simply consist of o frame- 
work of wood covered over with small-mesh 
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wire-netting, and a few long perches can be 
placed reaching from one side to the other. 

Have some tarpaulin on the roof of the 
loft itself, and well tar this at least once a 
year. This will keep out all rain; and the 
loft will be snug and warm. It only remains 
for you to paint the loft, and the outside 
part will be complete. With regard to its 
position, however, it is always well to have it 
facing south, if possible—if not, south-west, 
or even west, rather than east, the latter cold 
wind not being good for the welfare of fancy 
pigeons of any variety. 

Now we will glance at the inside arrange- 
ments. All along one side is a row of nest- 
boxes; these are very easily fitted, and may 
consist simply of two well-placed planks, say six 
feet by a foot and a half, fitted one above the 
other, at a distance of a foot orso. Divide 
this into four with partitions of wood, and 
again divide these four by screens of wood 
running only about half-way up. Each of 
these four will thus be prepared for a pair of 
pigeons. Itis well, however, to place alittle 
boarding in front of these nest-boxes, as 
Pigeons like quiet; but do not exclude all 
light and air. The reason of the little 
screens of wood is obvious. Pigeons are 
very prolific breeders, and it is therefore very 
often found that before the last pair of 
youngsters are out of the nest, the hen is 
ready to lay her next couple of eggs. She 
can, with the aid of this screen, lay her eggs 
on the other side, while still near at hand to 
attend to the ever-pressing needs of her still 
helpless babies. 

The perches are the next fixtures we 
notice. These can be simply rounded pieces 
of wood, fixed into the wall with a strong 
iron bracket ; or they may be something more 
elaborate. For our purpose, however, these 
will do very nicely. Nest-pans are needed 
for the nest-boxes; these are earthenware 
bowls, and are used by the pigeons for build- 
ing their nests in. They can be purchased 
at all seed-shops, and it is quite necessary 
to supply the pigeons with them, as it adds 
to the safety of the sometimes fractious 
youngsters. You will also see a nice food- 
hopper and water-fountain in a well-ap- 
pointed loft, as well as a vessel for holding 
the salt-cat, which I shall tell you presently 
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how to make, and you will also want a nice 
bath to be placed in the flight or aviary. All 
these requisites can be obtained at your 
seedsman’s generally, or you will see them 
advertised in all the fancy papers. 

The salt-cat, which I have just mentioned, 
is a very important adjunct to the loft, for it 
acts as a kind of tonic and medicine, and 
keeps the pigeons in good health. It consists 
of a mixture of old mortar and common rock- 
salt, together with a little lime, all mixed up 
into a solid lump with some water, and 
baked until it is hard. Place this in a shel- 
tered position in the loft, and you will 
find it greatly relished by the birds. It 
is well to keep the floor of the loft covered 
with fine sawdust, and mixed with this have 
a few ashes thrown down, as this prevents 
the sawdust scattering when the birds fly. 
Of course it is quite needless to mention that 
the loft must be kept scrupulously clean if 
pigeon-keeping is to be at all successful. 
Every nook and cranny must be systemati- 
cally turned out and cleaned, and never a 
week should pass without an extra thorough 
scrubbing out. The inside being now com- 
plete, we will next consider the question of a 
variety. 

We have been dealing with a loft necessary 
for fancy pigeons ; and, as the question of 
flying pigeons is quite another matter, we 
will leave them out entirely, and talk over a 
few of the principal show varieties which are 
so popular at the present day. One of the 
favourites is the pigeon which you will see 
depicted in the centre of our illustration. It 
is called the Show Homer, and is really a 
very beautiful pigeon. The principal show 
points of this bird are those in connection 
with the head. There should be a perfect 
sweep or curve from the tip of the beax to 
the extreme back, no flatness being observ- 
able anywhere, and no extra rising through- 
out this sweep. This bird is popular for two 
or three reasons. It is hardy, and is not 
difficult to rear; is beautiful, being a most 
perfect pigeon, and is very valuable when 
bred to perfection, some show specimens 
having been sold at from 501. to 1003. Ot 
course our readers would not have to pay 
anything like such a price for a very respect- 
able pair of breeders. If they can expend 
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from 11. to 5l. they should be able to obtain 
Show Homers quite fit for ordinary show 
purposes. 

Fantails are great favourites, and little 
wonder, for they are genuinely lovely. The 
illustration will show that the principal 
point of the Fantail is the tail. This should 
be large, well spread and feathered, and well 
eatried. The head of this bird should be 
thrown back into the base of the tail, which 
is called the cushion, and there ought to be 
what is termed good “hammer.” This is 
none other than the dainty nervous motion 
of the head as the bird walks about on tip-toe, 
and appears to show itself off. The Fantail 
should be rather small in size, and is found 
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in various colours, the white, perhaps, being 
the favourite. 

Tumblers are very pretty little birds, and 
are found in endless variety. There are the 
long faces and the short faces. In colours 
there are the yellow-agate, almond, rosewing, 
white, yellow, and others, too numerous to 
mention. They are found muffed-legged and 
clean-legged, and there is plenty of scope for 
an amateur with this kind of pigeon. 

The Dragoon is a good pigeon for boys: to 
start with, as it is not difficult to rear, is a 
good flier, and a nice, affectionate home- 
loving bird. Its chief points are those in con- 
nection with the head, which should be rather 
Jong in appearance, and the beak should add 
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to this apparent length, and have a fair 
amount of beak wattle. The principal 
colours are blue chequers, blue, yellow, and 
red, the first being the most often met with. 
Not long ago I was offered a first-class pair 
of blues for 101., but you ought to be able 
to get a very good pair for breeding from, for 
considerably less than half that price. Some 
have changed hands amongst fanciers at as 
much as 401. and 50/., however, and were 
undoubtedly cheap at that figure. 

Besides these varieties, there are Turbits, 
famous for their pretty frills and peaks; 
Jacobins, well known by their mane and 
chain, which looks like a fashionable lady’s 
boa ; Magpies, beautiful birds, of elegant 
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carriage and dainty appearance; Pouters, 
huge pigeons with a very fully inflated crop, 
being the giants of pigeon-land; Carriers, 
very beautiful pigeons, with immense beak 
wattle; Trumpeters, with peculiar shades 
over their heads and immense feet feathers ; 
and other classes and kinds out of which 
our reader may make his choice. This he 
will soon be able to do, for his liking will be 
sure to lean on the side of one particuler 
variety. Never keep more than one kind of 
pigeon, as you will surely never do well if 
you keep more. This is an iron rule to 
success, which is fully recognised by all 
Columbarian authorities. 

We will now deal with the arrangement 


question. Feeding comes first, and the 
following may be considered a good mixture, 
which may be safely given to your stock all 
the year round: tic beans, maple peas, dari, 
wheat, barley, tares, and a little Indian 
corn. Keep the hopper (that is what the 
vessel for the food is called) well supplied 
with this mixture, and the birds will 
probably thrive very well. Also give them 
plenty of fresh and clean water and a little 
green food, in the summer months. It is 
necessary to clean out the water-fountain 
and replenish it every day, as on no account 
should pigeons be allowed to drink impure 
water. It is deadly in more than one way: 
and the green food, too, must be absolutely 
fresh if it is to be relished and eaten by the 
birds. 

Now with regard to breeding : up to the end 
of February or beginning of March, the sexes 
should be kept separate, but about that time 
of the year they may be paired up as best 
may seem to suit—that is to say, two birds 
should be paired which, together, seem to 
make a perfect specimen of their variety. 
Place them in a wired-off pen for a couple of 
days. In the centre of this pen it is best to 
place a partition of wire which will divide 
the pair for a short time; then take this 
division out and let them alone for a fer 
days, after which they can be safely given 
their freedom, as they will be properly paired. 

In a very short time they will commence 
building their nest, having chosen a home of 
their own, and later on the two eggs will be 
laid. Pigeons only lay two eggs at a time, 
and‘then sit. Seventeen to nineteen days is 
the prescribed period of incubation, which 
may vary slight]y, according to the tempera- 
ture, and then the young pigeons will be 
hatched. The parents attend to their wants 
without any aid from the owner, they having 
a sort of secreted soft food which they dis- 
pense to the youngsters with a convulsive 
motion of the body and a meeting of the 
beaks. On this the young pigeons will 
thrive wonderfully, and in a very short time 
you will almost be able to see them growing. 
At about a month old the feathers develop. 
and at six weeks they are generally out and fit 
to be put into a separate loft or compartment- 

Now with regard to showing and win- 
ning, the latter of course entirely depends 
on the quality of the pigeons you buy. If 
you can spend the amount of money neces- 
sary, and take pains to breed birds which 
approach as nearly as possible the required 
ideal, you have a good chance of winning. 
You must not, however, be disappointed, for 
pigeon-showing is a queer sort of business. 
and many reverses will certainly have to te 
faced. Choose first of all those shows which 
are within reach of you, so that you will be 
able to run over with your birds and see that 
they are properly fed and watered during the 
couple of days they are away. Before takinz 
your birds in, place them for a few days in a 
wire pen, and get them used to your approact., 
so that they will not flutter when anyone i: 
near them, and will even begin to show c% 
nicely on the approach of a stranger. This 
will at once show a judge that the exhibitez 
has been treating the pigeon properly, and 
hia task of judging will be made much easier. 
There is nothing that judges dislike so much 
as a fluttering bird, and the chances of such 
an one being a prize-winner are very remote. 

Patience must be the watchword of thow 
who would win prizes with pigeons——patience 
in the building of the loft, in the selectiox 
and breeding of the birds, and in everything 
in connection therewith. With this quality 
much may be accomplished out of very 
ittle. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE CABINET. 


By Frep MILLER. 


A SECRETAIRE cabinet made of empty cigar- 
boxes with fretwork doors. 

A reference to the sketch accompanying 
these notes will show the reader how such 
a@ cabinet may be contrived. Instead of 
going to the trouble of making the drawers—- 
always a difficult bit of cabinet-making with 
amateurs—empty cigar-boxes may be used. 
As these vary greatly in size, you must 
choose them according to the purpose to 
which you intend putting the cabinet. Thus, 
if you want it for insects, or coins, or speci- 
mens, choose shallow boxes; if for writing- 
paper, envelopes, etc., deeper ones; but they 
should be alike in width and length, though 
they may vary in depth. Those who cannot 
get the boxes through a friend can purchase 
them for a small sum of any good tobacco- 
nist. In my sketch I have given two tiers 
of boxes as the width of the cabinet, but it 
might be three, or only one. In the latter 
case, one door hinged on one side, with some 
sort of catch or lock on the other, will be 
sufficient ; if three tiers wide, then you must 
either have three doors, or two doors each 
half as wide again as shewn in sketch. 

There are two ways of fixing the drawers 
(as the boxes may be considered). One is 
to divide the case itself into partitions just 
large enough to take each box, as in a chest 
of drawers; but a simpler plan is to divide 
the cabinet by having a central partition, 
and to take out a groove or “tongue,” where 
the centre of each box will come, and then 
glue on to the sides of each box a correspond. 
ing slip of wood which will run in the grooves, 
as per diagram. 


Diagram showing how drawers may be made to run 
between the sides by means of grooves and hollows. 


This plan will save a lot of trouble and 
economise space, as room taken up by the 
partitions can be given to the boxes. The 
lids can be left on the boxes and a little 
turned nob glued on to the centre of each 
drawer. 
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It might be possible to find an empty box 
that could be adapted as the cabinet instead 
of making it, for if too long, the end can be 
sawn off and the side put in again, and if 
too deep, the portion not wanted can be sawn 
away. This must be done carefully, as, if the 
saw is not kept straight, your cabinet will be 
out of the square. By the way, the top and 
bottom of the cabinet might project far 
enough to take the width of the thickness of 
the doors, so that, when they are closed, no 
dust can get in from the top. By the bottom 
and top projecting, the bolts to keep the 
left-hand door in place can be shot, and a 
lock can be screwed on to the right-hand 
door. 

If the outside of the cabinet is somewhat 
rough, owing to using an empty box, or poor 
workmanship, the defects may be hidden, 
and a nice finish given to the whole, by 
pasting on some Japanese gilt leather paper, 
which may be obtained at any good furniture 
shop or decorator’s at about a shilling a yard. 
This is thick, tough paper, and must be 
well soaked in paste and allowed to stand 
some half hour or so before being applied 
to the wood. The paste you can buy at a 
cobbler’s (containing a percentage of glue) 
is very good for this purpose, but it will 
require thinning with a little boiling water. 
The thinning is best done by having the 
water by you, and dipping your brush into 
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it as occasion requires. If you find the 
paper absorbs the paste, give it a second 
and thinner coat just before sticking it on 
the wood. Press it well, so as to avoid air- 
bubbles, and turn it over the front edges very 
neatly. To help its adherence, it is a good 
plan to give the woodwork a coat of hot 
size. The size you buy at an oil-shop, and 
by placing a gallipot containing the size in 
a saucepan of boiling water and leaving it 
there some time, you get the size boiling, 
without the danger of it burning or spoiling 
the saucepan. If you want to varnish the 
paper, a coat of this size must be given and 
allowed to dry before applying the varnish. 
Any good white hard varnish, to be had at a 
decorator’s or good oil-ehop, will do. 

The doors will look well in fretwork, and 
my readers who do fretwork ought to have 
no difficulty in enlarging the designs given 
on paper and transferring them to the wood 
by rubbing a little stove black-lead over the 
back of the paper and marking over the 
design with a hard pencil or bone point. Do 
not begin cutting until you have your designs 
carefully transferred to the wood, as there 
should be no hesitation as to what you have 
to cut away when you once begin with your 
fret-saw. Those who like, can use only one 
design, and cut one the opposite way, or turn 
the wood over, so that the designs face each 
other. 
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80 SIMPLE. 
By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
The Hexagon, the Enlarged Ring, and the Handcuffs. 


= some purpose, it may perhaps be for a 

patchwork quilt, you require the figure 
of a hexagon, and you don’t know how to 
obtain one, much more draw one. The 
following wrinkle will provide you with what 
Fou require ina very short time and with 
the minimum amount of trouble. 

Take a strip of paper and let its width and 
length be in the proportion of 5 to 26; thus, 
if the width be 5 inches the length must be 
26 inches, or if the width be five quarter 
inches, which is 1} inches, the length must 
be twenty-six quarter inches, or 6} inches, 


with, say, half an inch more to hold the gum 
and overlap when joining the ends. But 
having gummed this half inch, before you 
join it to the other end give the strip a half 
turn, then join the ends, when you will havea 
paper ring with a twist in it as in fig. 1. 
Let the join dry, and then all you have to do 
is to press this ring flat on a table with the 
palm of your hand, and on removing your 
hand you will find the ring has assumed the 
form of a perfect hexagon, as seen in fig. 2. 
Those of my readers who are versed in 
geometry will probably scoff at my rough-and- 
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ready method, but, all the same, I doubt 
if they will be able to construct one as 
quickly, though, on the other hand, they will 
be able to explain to you in a more or less 
lucid manner why the proportion of the 
breadth to the length of the band must be as 
5 is to 26; but as that entails some ope2ra- 
tions in square root and decimals, J will 
ignore it altogether, because my motto is 
“So Simple.” 

While we are on the subject of paper 
bands, I may mention two rather mild con- 
juring tricks which are not genera!ly known. 
All you will require is a strip of paper 15 
inch wide, and, say, a yard, or a yard anda 
quarter, in length, for each of them. Gum about 
a quarter of an inch of the side of one end, 
and let it dry. When you are about to per- 
form, show your strip of paper, in order to 
convince your audience that there is no 
preparation about it save the gummed por- 

* tion, which you explain is merely to enablo 
you to join the ends, and thus form a paper 
ring. Suit your action to your words—wet 
the gum, and, giving your strip a half turn, 
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exactly asin the case of the hexagon, join 
the ends, thus forming the ring. Now insert 
the point of your scissors half-way between 
the edges of the paper band, and proceed to 
cut the strip along its length in the centre, 
and the impression among your audience 
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will be that as soon as your scissors have 
come round to the starting-point the ring 
will become two rings which will fall apart. 
Their impression will, however, be quite 
wrong, for instead of two rings they will sce 
you have still but onc, and that one just 


double the size of that you commenced 
with. 

Having allowed the result to be fully seen 
by all, you can take up your second strip, 
saying that you fear there are some among 
your audience who did not quite grasp the 
way in which it was done, and that therefore, 
though it is strictly against your rule, you 
are willing to perform the trick again, butcn 
this occasion only. Proceed in exactly the 
game manner as before, but this time, before 
joining the ends, give one of them a tch-Je 
twist, and when your division cut is completed, 
you will find that, instead of one large ring. 
you have a pair of paper handcuffs linked 
together. It is astonishing how people will 
puzzle over these very simple experiments, 
both, apparently, identical, and yet giving 
such very different results. Your chief aim 
must be to keep the half twist in the one 
case, and the whole twist in the other, as 
much in the background as possible ; and it 
with this object in view that I have recom- 
mended a pretty long strip, as in a big rirg 
the twist is not so apparent as in a small one. 
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ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED ; 


1.—Master dictates: “The man took a cab.” 


(Boy illustrates.) 
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2.—Master: “ You are too literal! What about 
the horse? In last sentence—‘ The man took 

a cab’—the cab embraces the horse.” 
\ (Boy illustrates.) 
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3.—Master: “ Absurd ! 
horse was in the cab.” 
(Boy illustrates.) 


The 


4&—Master: “ Must I be plainer still ? The horse was harnessed 
to the cab, with the man inside it.” 


(Boy illustrates.) 


LMORT every boy manifests a keen interest in tales 
A of life and adventure in far-away countries, 
‘and nothing excites his imagination more. The 
thought of going abroad has romance for all, but at no 
time stronger than in boyhood. As the youth merges 
into manhood his desire to go to foreign parts is, how- 
ever, generally subjected to what his parents or guar- 
dians deem best for him. In the majority of cases it 
is decided that he shall remain at home and enter some 


5.—Master: “ Please to understand that the man was in the cab, and 
the horse was drawing them both.” 
(Boy illustrates.) But further illustrations are postponed. For at 


that point the master drew from his desk something that was neither 
cab nor horse, but decidedly drawing in tts results ! 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By W. A. G. Bruntox. 


IV.—JACKEROO LIFE. 


profession or business. But it may be decided, or be 
necessary, that he should go abroad. 

The question then arises—Where should he go and 
what should he do? Toone of our colonies the youth 
{s most likely shipped off, with many blessings, and a 
well-furnished and, for the most part, uscless kit. to 
enter upon a life which he knows next to nothing 
about. In nine cases out of ten the boy fails to suc. 
ceed, really through no fault of his own, but because of 


not knowing before arriving in the country what b- 
should have to undertake. I hope in this article. 
faithfully portraying the life led and what work 
to be done in the bush of the Australasian colonies, 
be of assistance to some boy who intends or desires *: 
go to these parts as a wool grower. 

It is interesting to note that the present year iattc 
centenary of Australia’s greatest industry—w: 
Tn 1798 there were in the land of the kangarco cn: 


two thousand sheep; now there must be over one 
hundred and twenty millions. The first shipment of 
wool amounted to 245 lb. The latest returns show 
that the wool clip is above 750,000,000 Ib., the valuc 
of which may be put downas £20,000,U00, 

‘Australia bas lately, as everyone knows, passed 
through a serious crisis, Although matters are now 
assuming a wuch brighter appearance, still things are 
not as they were some years ago. Employment is 
much more difficult to obtain, and wages are on a 
lower scale, That the present depression is only 
temporary cannot be denied, for a country with such 
a beautiful climate, and endowed with a wealth of 
mineral and other resources, must ultimately tuke a 
foremost place in the world. | Considering the difficulty 
of getting employment, it may cound paradoxical to 
say that the chief drawback to the development of 
Australia is its lack of population. Neverileless, 
Such is the case, coupled with the want of capital. 

On the life in the cities of Australia I shall not 
enter in detail, as it is almost in every way similar 
to that led in the large cities of our own country. 
‘There is as keen competition for a vacant post in 
colonial cities as there is at home, Many people 

’ think that a young man has only to go Bethe 
‘olonies to at once jump into some lucrative situa. 
tien, They do not seem to understand that it is 
inst as difficult, if not more so, for an English youth to 
obtain a billet in, say, Melbourne, as it is for’an Aus- 
tralian to do go in London ; unless, of course, strong 
personal influence is brought to bear. It is extremely 
improbable that the new arrival in the colonies, who is 
armed merely with a few letters of introduction, will 
obtain an entrance to any office. Before the crash 
five years ago, the banks paid their clerks well; 
since then salaries have been very much lowered, 
and a colonial bank clerk is now little better off than 
his confré home. 

1 shall now endeavour to briefly state what bush 
life is, and what prospects it affords, * Bush” wasat 
first applied to the vast forests of gum-trees which 
cover $0 great an arca in the Australian continent, 
but is nowadays used simply to denote “country.” 
Although all country is designated “ bush,” there are 
different degrees of it, as the word is applied to the 
country district around a township, as well as to the 
huge tracts of land in the “Never-never” country 
remote from any centre of activity. Sheep and cattle 
raising are the chicf pastoral pursuits of the country. 
Stations, as the properties are called on which the 
stock is kept, vary in size from a few thousand to 
considerably over a hundred thousand acres. Some 
are purely devoted to shecp, others to cattle, and, 
again, others raise both. To these stations many 
youths from this country go, with, I may safely 
ay,an extremely hi idea of what work will have 
tw be done. They think life on a station consists in 
riding a horse all day, and if fond of horses they un- 
hesitatingly choose a bush life. Once in the colonies 
and on a station, they find out their mistake, and, 
cither disliking or unable to do the work, they leave 
and go to a town in the hope of obtaining employ- 
ment there. Failing to do so, if they do not return 
home these lads begin to aimlessly drift about the 
colonies, many lapsing into evil ways. To those who 
understand what is expected of them, and are willing 
to work, the healthy out-of-door life is enjoyable 
enough. In fact, after living in the bush for some 
years it is hand to leave it, 

A boy goes on 8 station as o cadet, or, as more 
commonly termed, @ “jackeroo.” Before going further, 
let me say—beware of the premium-seeking squatter. 
It ia quite as unnecessary to pay a premium in Australia 
as in Canada, where the fleecing, by this system, of 
young fellows going on to ranches, bas lately been 
posed. If a lad cannot at least earn his board, he is 
uot worth bis place on, nor is suitable for, a station, 
even if he be willing to pay a premium. On some 
stations there are several cadets who live in barracks— 
cottages or hute set apart for their use. If there be 
only one or two, they generally live in the station-house 
as membera of the squatter's family. 

One of the first questions put to the “new chum” 
3,*Can you ride?” Riding to the bushman does not 
mean hacking along a road, but being able to sit a 
ouck-jamper and to gallop through rough country 
ifter cattle. The newcomer, in ignorance of the true 
purport of the above question, will probably reply 
‘at he can. His horsemanship will soon be tested by 
iis having to mount a bu k-jumper, by which he will 
speedily be thrown amid the laughter of the onlookers. 
Unless really a good horseman, it is safer to say that he 
: only learning. In that case, quiet animals will be 
siven him for some months until he is capable of 
nanaging spirited ones, Ona station I know, the rule 
4 to give the jackeroo for the first six months easily 
idden horses ; after that he has to mount any horse he 
sordered to. It is said that the Australian bushman 
8 unsurpassed by any horseman in the world. Con- 
idering he commences riding at the early age of five, 
nd is thereafter constantly in the saddle, it is not 
auch credit to him. 

After being shown the various paddocks on the 
state, the jackeroo will be given two or three of them 
© superintend. These paddocks may embrace man 
undreds of acres. Twice or thrice a week he will 
ave to ride round the boundary fences, observing if 
hese are in order; if not, he must do the necessary 
epairing. He must see that the sheep are all right. 
f he finds one of them dead, he has to skin {t, burn 
he carcass, and bring home the pelt. A watchful eye 
aust be kept on the state of the grass and the amount: 
if water in the creek or dam. On mustering days— 
tock in a paddock brought together and probably 
rarded—he has, along with other station hands, to take 
mrt, It is necessary in this work to know how to 
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handle a stock-whtp, which ig not learnt without some 
trouble and practice. Carrying rations to the boundary 
riders who inay reside on the outskirts of the estate is 
another of his duties. These, if somewhat monotonous, 
form the most pleasant portion of his work, Now 
comes the part which the young Englishman does not 
understand nor care to do. He is inade to groom 
horses, milk cows, clean out pigsties and stables, grub 
tree-roots, chop firewood, and other such duties. Ho 
has to learn to use an axe and saw; to cut down trees, 
saw and split them into proper lengths for posts and 
rails for fences, sink holes in the ground for these 
posts ; and, in general, do exactly what a labourer does 
in this country. Let it be clearly understood that the 
above form a very considerable part of what is called 
“colonial experience”; and, unless the youth deter- 
mines to do such work without cavilling, Wis nocltess 
for him to go on a station. 

Practical jokes are always played on the new chum, 
in fact he is considered the fitting butt for them. If 
he keeps his temper and shows that he can give as 
good as he gets, these will soon be dropped. If hie does 
not—woe betide him 1 

In short droving trips the jackeroo is taken to light 
the fire, boil the billy, and get the food realy, He tins 
to look after the blankets and cooking utensils and 
Place them on the pack-horse, which is under his 
charge. Long droving trips from Queensland to the 
other colonies, extending over some months I will not 
discuss, as they do not come under the duties of a cadet. 
The most busy season of the year is shearing time. 
For several wecks—according to the number of sheep 
to be clipped —the work is very hard, and frum dawn to 
dusk the cadets are kept busy mustering, dipping, ete. 

The principal reason for going on a station is to 
learn about the raising and management of stock. 
The instruction in this should be given by the squatter 
or his overseer, but more often the boy iy left to pick 
up information the best way he can, “Much valuable 
knowledge of stock and of bush matters can be had 
from the elder stockmen, who have spent all tlieir lives 
in the bush. These are the men of whom it is said 
that once having secn a horse they will always recog- 
nise it again. 

After having spent the necessary number of years 
learning squatting, the youth must determine what 
Le is going to do. "Posts as managers are very scarce, 
and the salary is not large nor is it progressive, so it 
means either buying a station or taking up land from 
the Government. In both cases capital is required, 
and in the latter much hard work will be necessury— 
the estate having to be fenced,a homestead built, yards 
put up, ground cleared for cultivation, ete, 

I shall not enter into the method of taking land on 
leaschold from the Government ; it is suffivient to say, 
if the quondam cadet does so, he will require to go to 
the back blocks, as all land in desirable places is alrealy 
taken. 

Parents and guardians cannot pay too much atten- 
tion to the fact that if a boy is to he successful in 
squatting he must have capital. It is unfair to send 
a boy to the colonics to learn sheep farming if he can- 
not thereafter command capital, because otherwise 
there is really little prospect of bettering his position. 
In the colonies to-day there are many Britishers with a 
perfect knowledge of bush life unable to obtain better 
situations than those of a boundary rider or stockman, 

Ido not wish to discourage boys from entering on 
the life of squatter; I merely desire to tell them 
exactly what to expect. Ifa boy has made up his 
mind to go ona station, then forewarned {s forearmed. 
If he is not physically fit, it will be much better to try 
some less arduous work. 

For those who are strong, willing to work, to endure 
hardships, and who, above all, have capital, squatting 
may be successful. ‘The charm of life and work in the 
bush is well expressed in the following lines by the 
Australian poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon : 


“Twas merry in the glowing morn, among the 
gleaming grass, 
To wander as we've wandered many a mile, 
And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the 
white wreaths pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 
"Twas merry 'mid the blackwoods, when we spied 
the station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 
With a running fire of stock-whips and a fiery run 
of hoofs ; 
Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard!” 


20) efoo—— 


THE MINOR POET. 


18 hair is long, his face is sad, 
He is a melancholic lad ; 

Folk say he is a trifle mad. 
And when he gets me all alone 
He reads me poems of lis own: 
‘Upon my chair I sit and groan. 
He thinks he has poetic fire, 
And says the sacred Nine inspire 
His trembling hand to strike the lyre. 
My trembling hand feels inspiration 
To quite a different occupation, 
To rouse him from his meditation. 


CL 


Laos | 
on 


He fain would keep me up all night 
To hear bim drearily recite 

Long pieces by the canile-light ; 

He paces up and down the floor, 
With rhepsodies that more and more 
Impel the music of o snore; 


And angrily his visage glows 
‘When my poor inconsiderate nose 
Gives forth a signal of repose. 

A, LESLig, 
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QUR NOTE BOOK. 


SMALL TEMPTATIONS. 


SaTan seldom comes to a Christian with great. 
temptations, or with a temptation to commit a great. 
sin. You bring a green log and a candle together ani 
they are very sife neighbours; but bring a few shav- 
ings and set them alight, and then bring a few sinall 
sticks and Ict them take fire, and the log be in the 
midst of them, and you will get rid of your log. And 
80 it is with little sins. You will be startled with the 
idea of committing a great sin, and so the devil brit 
you a little temptation, and ‘leaves you to indolg: 
yonrself. There is no great harm in this, no gr 
peril in that, and so by these little chips we are first” 
easily lighted’ up, and at last the green log is burnel. 
“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation 

, Jou NEWTON. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Handwriting. 
[Continued from page 560.] 
Age 19 and 20. 


Prices— 5s, each. : 
ErNrat THomas IRONSIDE (age 19), Station Hill, 
Chippenham, Wilts, 
ARTHUR Sykks (age 19), 405 Thornton Road, Brad- 
ford, Yorks, 
JoaN B. WHEATCROFT (age 19), 100 Weston Strect, 
Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES. 


T. Macdonald, 46 Kingsmill Road, Inverness ; Frank 
Winterbottom, '77 Middicton Road, Oldham ; Chi 
Titchencr, Laburnum House, Wroughton, Wilts; C. 11. 
Perrin, Caversham, Oxon; Ralph Jolliffe, Fern’ Bank. 
Bonchtireh, Isle of Wight; Horace Batchelor, 140 
Shepherd's’ Bush Road, Hammersmith; B. Simpson, 
Richmond House, 286 South Norw oc Hill; Jannes t 
Glen, 4 Hermand Terrace, Edinburgh; Louis C. 
Pratt, 4 Vernon Place, Falmouth ; Foster en 
Children's Home, Bonner Road, London, %.z. 
Millard, 137 Laval Avenue, Montreal, Canada; W. i: 
Evans, 6 Fairoak Avenue, Maindee, Newport, Mon. : 
John W. Ramsbottom, 61 Church Street, Heaton Norris. 
Stockport ; George R. Goldsack, 84 Murston Road, 
Sittingbourne, Kent ; Chatles Frederick Rochester, 
15 Cedar Terrace, Richmond, Surrey ; Maud Roberts: 
West, Cheam, Surrey; Arthur J, Newman, 1 Duke 
Strect, Burton-on-Trent ; Alice Williams, 31 Grosvencr 
Place, Bath, 


Age 21 to 24, 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


CATHERINE AGNES VERNON (age 22), “ Holmleigh,” 
Dunstable, Beds, 


CERTIFICATES, 
Zillah Galloway, 31 Palace Terrace, Fulham, 8.w. ; 
William Fielding, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea ; John Warri 
son Smart, Fairlight, Woodside Park, London, x.; T. W. 
Chambers, Glenholm, Northfield, Birmingham; Aw: 
CG. J. Pine, 35 College Street, Chelsea, s.w.; T. Chas 
Gibbs, Reformatory School, Weston, Leamincton 
Walton Herbert Scott, 3 De Grey Terrace, York; 
Albert Bullin, Central Stores, Penk Dale, Buxton ; 
Frederick William Dillon Shallard, c/o D. McBride, 
Eeq., Wood Street, Shooley, Bangalore, Mysore Province, 
India; William John Hall, 14 Pier Terrace, South 
Shields ; Thomas Green, 34 Crackenedge Square, Dews- 
bury: James Fisher, jun. 2 Royal Bank Lane, Edin- 
burgt 


OVER-AGE SECTION. 


Prive—21s. 
Josern HANTSHORN (age 26), 6 Mowbray Street, 
Nottingham. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Robert Oxmond Headon (nge 27), Ashburton, Grove 
Park, Camberwell, 8.5. ; William S, Glass (age 41), 19% 
Morningside Road, Edinburgh ; George Pouten (age 2 
“Lausanne,” Wickham Road, Fareham, Hants, 
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OW” Have you seen our Extra Special SUMMER NUMBER yet? If not, secure a Copy at once. Price 6d., of all Booksellers. “wu 


Notice to Contrmutors.—All manuseripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN Papen should be addressed to the 
Editor, 5 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
anid address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE ‘TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
ave submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postige, and the Editor cannot 
correspond resarding them, ar hold himself in an 
responsible for lenuth of detention or accidenta 
though ereru care is taken, The number of M: 
to the Office is 40 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrites, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Soctely, with liberty for them, at 
Weir discretion, to publish such torks separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arranyement before 
submitting their MSS. 


J. H. CLankr.—“ The Willoughby Captains” originally 
appeared in our columns, but is now out of print in 
the serfal form, and can only be had in our bookshelf 
series. 


Krr,—1. Yes, we gave such a paper in 1882; and an 
article on model building will appear later on. 2. 
The arrangement you snegest would be of no use, 
as the coil suzgestel would only inerense the 
resistance, and that is what you want to avoid. 


R. K, LuptamM.—We are of opinion that a beginner 
does best to start with a stand camera. The 
results are far more likely to give him satisfaction. 
‘The second-hand camera you mention is, we believe, 
a very good one. The first we know less of, but the 
makers have a good name. Sve also our article on 
hand cameras in the “ Camera Club. 


Erxest D. BURLEY, and Othera—We have already 
had an article on how to make a hand-camera, tor 
which see the monthly part for Nov. 1891; ‘also 
refer to “Instantaneous Work” in our weekly 
number for Nov. 14, 1891. An article in the “ Boy's 
Own Camera Club" on this very subject was 
written before we received your letter, We hope 
this will give you some of tle information you 
require. 

¥.C. C.—In our earlier volumes we had fully illustrated 
articles on artificial fly making ; aud quite recently 
one on trout flies, ; 


HL. K.—If you want to know what we think of your 
drawings, you should take part in our various 
drawing and painting competitions, 

A. P.—We are publishers only, and not second-hand 
booksellers. Your volumes are, therefore, of no use 
to us, A brief advertisement in the “ Exchange and 
Mart” would perhaps find you a good customer, 


Cock o Hh North, Souity 
Ss or Wert? 


YE Kee th Bey~Oro 


Pnoto-Erectaietry.—1. You can get a five camille. 
power lamp to ta volts. A six-cell battery 
would light it if it were cight volts, six candle-powe:, 
80 you hail better use that. No battery will light the 
lamp for more than abont hulf an hong at a time, or 
at most an hour, 2. You could fix on one of Tylar's 
Apparatus for making any vessel into a washing 
trough. This you can get from any dealer. 


H.W. Joxrs.—Your measurements will do all right 
withont alteration. Your idea of fixing up the rails 
by screwing brass stripe to the outer and inner sides 
of a circle of wood is ingenions, and would, no doubt, 

ver perfectly and save trouble. You must, of 

se, arrange 30 that they shall be the stated dis- 
tance apart. 


Fresi-water Agcanicm (A. B.).—Tho _ promised 
articles on this subject are all ready, and are only 
awaiting o suitable opening in our’ ever-crowded 
Pages. 

C.8. P. (New Crosa),—Yea, it wonld be cheible, but of 
course it wonld not be ther competitors for 
us to express any opinion whatever on the idea 
now, 

H. C.—Yes ; you may use eiter of the papers namol 
for our photo competition. 


A. J. Cresrietp.—We believe that Mr. Hill, of 180 New: 
Bond Street, 2 well-known expert in the matter, 
gives opinions as to the gennineness and value ot 
viol, You might write and ask him what his 
fee is. 


L. Wem.—To answer your qnestion in ful would 
Tequire a series of articles, You must refer to the 
articles in our back volumes, or get some such book 
as Grosvenor's Model Yuelits, pubtistied by Gill, 130 
Strand. The best sail plan you will find on page 

of our sixth volume; we have jad many letters 

telling us of the success of schooners rigged on this 
plan, 


Bia Buny.—1. Get itent before you put it into the cas 
It is best done in the machine, aud any lcal book: 
binder or printer would do it for you ior tlreepence 
while you wait. 2. Ingraham’s “Throne of David” 
is imagination, of course. 


W.M. H.—1. The best material for lining a show cnse 
for coins is cloth or velvet, and the colour should be 
dark blue. Get velvet if you can, 2. We know of no 
book on making a museum, but we should sugyest 
your beginning to collect the local birds, plants, shells, 
fossils, rocks, ete. 


MrxeERva.—That is not the way to enter the nav: 

you will see, if you refer to the Quarterly Navy List. 

‘ou give no age, but we should think you were too 
old. 


W. Hawkrs.—Float some milk over the charcoal draw- 
ing and let it dry in. 


©, H.—You could obtain the particulars on application 
to the headmaster ; but the eutrance is by nomination, 
not by open competition. 


L.N. Vixg.—1. You would probably get the canvas 
from Benjamin Edgington, 2 Duke Street, London 
Bridge, or from Hayward & Sons, West Chinnock, 
Somerset. 2, Cargo steamersrun about seven ams, 
that is, the width is a seventh of the length ; L_.t the 
engines should give you the width, and you should 
have the length to suit. 


CorrecTor.—A “Confederate States of America Bank 
Note for 100 dollars” is not worth the paper it is 
printed on. The Confederates were defeated, and 
consequently the ratification of peace did uot occur 
as expected. 


J._L. Love—The particulars reganling Factory 
Inspectorships can be obtained from the Home 
Office. 


8. J. BuRFoRD, Mas’r Davy, and Others.—The articles 
on “ Our Great Banks, and how to enter them,’’ were 
in our sixteenth volume. 


AUSTRALIAN READER. You would require some 
capital to start in the business of kecping yachts for 
hire. 2 Perhaps a thousand pounds, but it all 
depends on how she is built and fitted. "8. The great 
expense is the wages. 4. “Rater” means nominal 
tonnage according to the 6,000 rule of racing mea- 
ex.ement. 


W. M. P.—1. A suitable engine would be one vith 
about two-ineh stroke, by one and a-half inch ben. 
2. Sorry we cannot give you the address required. 


F. Havien.—There is no coloured plate of all the rezi- 
ments ; neither is there one of hussars only. 


P. CHAMBERS.—You might dispose of your Manito's 
birds’ eggs through an advertisement in our wrazj+~ 
We should say they ought to fetch nt least 
of guineas, carriage puid. You might write to sm 
of the dealers, like Watkins and Doncaster, 36 Stra. 
and ask them if they are in want of such things, an: 
what price they would give. 


ENGINERR.—Write to the Signal Superintendent of eu 
ofthe hig railways. and state what your exper 
has been, You will find the names of the chic! 
officials of all the lines in the Railway Year-Bek. 
It costaa shilling, and can be had, to order, a: 
Smith's bookstalls. 


B. H.—For the nfanufacturers of water motors and ii: 
such machinery, see the advertisements in ~ Ti 
Engineer" and “Engineering.” They are on tue 
table in every free library. 

Two Yeans’ Rraver.—Inquire of the Chief Clark 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broadway, Wee 
minster. 


Ratway.—You should get the album of North 
‘Western engines, now being published in sixpenny 
monthly parts by the Holland Company of Birmi:z- 
ham, and F. Moore of 9 South Place, Finsbury. T= 
full title is “ Locomotives of the London and Nort- 
Western Railway,” by 8, Cotterell and G. H. Witkio- 
son, and in the first part you will find all abowt th- 
different sorts of compouuds, with excellent photo- 
graphs. 


G. A. Bannerr, and Others.—We cannot possthty kne= 
what chances of employment any boy may bave {: 
any particular firm ; all we can say is “ Apply, an 
do your best.” 

New READERS.—The boats and other things Gescrfte: 
in our How to Make” articles, have all been real; 

made. and found satisfactory. To be successful, yn 

should follow the instructions exactly as giver. 

Some of the suggestions offered may seem reasonati: 

enough, but we offer no opinion on them, as we bart 

not seen them tried. 


Crnits.0.—Thearticles on the launch appeared in the ls 
November and December parts, The descri f 
the engine is now out of print, except in our “Inder 
Games.” 


Trek YKans’ READRR AND ANGLO.—You cameec {0 
yourself that the cost is trifling, but it is impperibe 
to say how much. If you can get the material « 
the spot you save the cost of carriage ; if you get t+ 
wood froma yard, you pay about a third what y= 
would if you had it from a carpenter. And. « 
course, the cost of a thing does not include the a= 
of the tools you buy to make it. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1898. Price One Penny. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
3y Joun Dawrrey, Author of “A River of Fire," etc. etc. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLe.) 


“Striking furiously at the Spot.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—A WOEFUL CAVALCADE. 


A hee days after the scenes recorded in 
the last chapter, a strange cavalcade 
might have been discerned in the rocky 
gorges of the foothills, some three hundred 
miles north of El Capitano. Five Indians 
and a white man comprised the human 
part, but the white man's arms were 
bound tight to his sides, and his feet 
fastened under his mustang’s belly. 

Small as the party was, however, it had 
with it nearly two hundred horses—not a 
drove, either, of half-wild mustangs, for 
each steed was saddled and bridled, and 
bore the simple paraphernalia of a desert 
warrior. The mustangs were rough- 
coated and sweat-bedabbled, their trap- 
pings ragged and mud-splashed, their 
guardians haggard and weary; in fact, 
the whole party looked as though they 
had ridden hard and far, for some pressing 
need. 

And so, indeed, they had, for, as our 
readers will have guessed, they were no 
other than Wakono and the scanty 
remnant of the band he had led so 
proudly one short week before. When 
the chieftain had escaped from the trap 
in which his foe had so cleanly caught 
him, he had made his way straight to 
the glen where the horses had been 
left. 

With the usual caution of the Indian 
nature, these had been carefully secreted, 
and this caution now stood him in good 
part, for, although they were less than a 
mile from the site of the new Mormon 
camp, their presence was not suspected. 

Three men had been left in charge of 

the horses and the prisoner, and besides 
the chieftain himself, three other fugitives 
found their way thither. One of these, 
however, was too badly wounded to guide 
his horse, so he was Yer behind, with a 
comrade to tend on him, and bring him 
on as soon as he should have sufficiently 
recovered to sit in his saddle. This re- 
duced Wakono's followers to four, and 
with some eight-score horses to lead 
through such a country as the western 
slopes of the Rockies present, he had his 
work set out. ; 
' Difficult as it was, however, he had 
successfully accomplished it. For they 
were now close to the rendezvous, and 
only four horses had been lost on the 
road. One had been killed by a bear, the 
others had fallen victims to exhaustion, 
and with the callous cruelty which mars 
the Indian nature, had been left as they 
fell, without even the cheap mercy of a 
bullet to shorten their agony. 

On Harry’s sufferings during this long 
Aight we will not dwell. The brutal 
indifference of his captors during the 
march to the pass.was now replaced by a 
more active malevolence, venting itself 
in persecutions that only the extreme haste 
of the journey stopped short of actual 
torture. And Wakono showed no disposi- 
tion to interfere on his behalf. In his 
mind, ever more inclined to vengeance 
than gratitude, the faint spark of kindly 
feeling which the lad’s behaviour had 
awakened had been utterly quenched by 
the remembrance of the tremendous 
blow which that lad’s fellow-country- 
men had inflicted upon his power and 
vanity. 

True, he took no active part in the 
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cruel deeds performed, but this, we fear, 
was more due to the fact that his entire 
energies were absorbed by his present 
anxieties, and in forming plans for the 
future, than to any other reason. 

Still, such is the wondrous power of 
youth, and the splendid air of the Sierras, 
that Harry, now the fever had left him, 
felt himself, spite of his hardships, gaining 
strength every day. §o far, this only 
made his case the harder. It seemed so 
cruel, now that life was once more 
beginning to course through his veins, to 
feel that a death of torture was close before 
him. And yet such he knew was the case. 
To have saved his life from the vengeance 
of the widows and orphans of the slain 
would have taxed all the power which 
Wakono had possessed in his most palmy 
days. Now, returning defeated and 
discredited, he would have little protection 
to spare for the lad who had given him 
his life, even if he had been disposed that 
way, of which he had shown no sign. 
Happy for him now if he needed not help 
for his own safety ; for, like the Bishop, 
Wakono’s rapid rise had made him bitter 
foes, and it was not likely that they would 
let such an opportunity as the present 
pass by unused. 

So it was with almost the certainty 
that he was looking on the sun for the 
last time that Harry entered the hut that 
was assigned him asa prison. This he 
reached with less baiting than he had 
expected from the stories of Indian 
manners he had heard from old frontiers- 
men. In fact, except for the children, 
who jeered and threw stones and mud, 
few had apparently noticed him. 

This, however, gave him no consolation, 
for he knew only too well it proceeded 
from wonder and consternation, caused 
by the appearance of the riderless horses. 
Those very feelings, he fully understood, 
when the truth had spread, and the first 
edge of grief abated, would turn to 
thoughts of vengeance, and he, as the sole 
representative of the hated white race in 
their power, would have to bear the brunt. 
But for the present he was left to himself, 
though not at his ease, for his bonds were 
examined and tightened, and his hands 
securely fastened behind his back. In 
this position he could only lie or stand 
with any degree of ease, and he ac- 
cordingly threw himself on the ground to 
snatch what rest he might before his 
tortures began. 

Sleep was impossible in the super- 
sensitive state of his mind, and for some 
time he could hardly think coherently. 
Not only his own fate, but his little 
sister's, troubled him. Here he was, in 
all probability, now within a hundred 
yards of her, and yet as incapable of 
helping her as if he had been back at 
Mayville. 

Would the Indians, in a refinement of 
torture, force her to witness his death ? 
Would they, even, in the height of their 
exasperation, take her life too? He 
hardly thought so, for Indians, though 
when on the warpath they slay all, 
without distinction of age or sex, rarely 
injure a child when it has once been 
adopted into the tribe, as little Winnie 
surely was by this time, if still living. 

His chief sorrow for her lay in the 
knowledge that she must now grow up in 
the awful degradation of an Indian squaw. 


Her life would probably be easier 
rather than harder than the average 
Indian girl, for white girls adopted into a 
redskin tribe usually marry well—not so 
much for their looks, for the red man is 
conservative enough to prefer his own 
hue, but from their superior vivacity and 
intelligence. Still, at the best, what a 
life for a child born of civilised parents ! 

The day wore on, and the shades cf 
evening fell without our hero being 
visited. Disturbed, indeed, he was by 
the shrill and constant wailing of the 
Indian squaws, who were fast learning the 
worst, but they were too absorbed in 
their own grief as yet to interfere with 
the prisoner. That would do for tke 
morrow. Fortunately, too, for him, the 
few men in the camp had too much to do 
in attending to the horses to be able ta 
spare the time to amuse themselves by 
tearing out his finger-nails and the other 
similar little recreations which generally 
pass away the evening before an Indian 
captive dies by the great torture. For 
the horses were in the last stage of ex- 
haustion, and your Indian of the plains is 
the carefullest of men in a matter of horse 
property. 

So the evening wore on without dis- 
turbance, except that now and then a 
brave came in and looked at his fasten- 
ings to see they were secure. We need 
not say that the lad had strained them in 
every way; but the men who had tied 
him were adepts at the art, and he might 
have spared his trouble. 

Had he but been able to free his hands, 
escape, at any rate for a time, would have 
been comparatively easy, ae he well 
knew, for he had kept his eyes open on 
his entry into the village. The encamp- 
ment consisted of a few tents and a 
number of hastily built huts of brush- 
wood, fastened to the ground by strong 
stakes; and had his hands been at liberty, 
he could soon have worked his way 
through the wall. Once outside, there 
was nothing to prevent him gaining the 
shelter of the rocks, for the back of the 
hut formed the outer wall of the encamp- 
ment. 

The erections formed three sides of a 
rough parallelogram, while a little moun- 
tain stream made the fourth. This 
stream, and the happy accident of a strip 
of level land at its side, had determined 
the site of the camp. No attempt had 
been made at forming a defensive 
position; and, indeed, this would have 
been well-nigh impossible, for the little 
plain was commanded on all four sides 
from the rocks at pistol-shot distance. 

But for this the Indians cared little. as 
attack was the last thing they feared. 
There were no hgstile tribes within a 
thousand miles of ‘them, except Diggers. 
and their party had been strong enongh 
before its losses to laugh at every one of 
this degraded race in the whole continent. 
The United States cavalry might scour 
the plains, but were not likely to trust 
themeelves in a region so admirably 
adapted for surprises and ambushes. 
Custer’s fate was too recent for that. 

All the evening long the sound of 


* Tt was in the spring of 1866, about eighten 
months before the date of onr tale, that General Cuser. 
at the head of about 300 first-class cavalry, wae 
feated by Sitting Bull's Sioux, and every man killed, 
This event has already been fully detailed in tt 
“BOP.” 


wailing and the shrill death songs of the 
Indian women continued; but as the 
night wore on, these sounds began to 
slacken, as the mourners gradually yielded 
to slumber. At nightfall a guard had 
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been placed in the hut to prevent any 
attempt to escape, thus quenching the last 
faint hope in Harry's heart. Finally ex- 
haustion of body prevailed over the 
tumult in his mind, and about midnight 
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he dozed off into an uneasy slumber, his 
last waking memory being the glow of his 
guard's pipe, as he sat sullenly opposite to 
him. 

(To be continued.) 
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© had been eight days out from 
Liverpool, and were steaming along 
the southern coast of Spain, with the 
plains of Almeria on the port bow, and 
towering above them, in a long sweeping 
line, the. gigantic wall of the Sierra 
Nevada, capped with snow. The waters 
were rufiled with a fresh breeze from the 
eastward, the broad expanse of liquid blue 
broken here and there into flying foam—a 
breeze that welcomely toned a heat that 
would otherwise have been oppressive. 
The smoke flew from the funnel in a 
streaming band that quickly broke up 
into thin ribbons and scattered into 
nothingness. Away to starboard were 
two or three boats, under immense lateen 
sails, skimming like birds along the surface 
of the waters. Along the low-lying land 
there was a slight haze, but above the 
mountains stood out with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, and where the snow lay, in 
ineffable purity, against the pale blue of 
the sky, the atmosphere was serene and 
suggestive of eternal peace. 
had fared badly on the voyage until 
we were well across the Bay of Biscay, 
and did not get rid of the qualms of sick- 
ness until we rounded Cape St. Vincent, 
and were steaming steadily for the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Jim did not suffer at all, 
and was as lively as a kitten. By the 
time I could come on deck, he had made 
the acquaintance of all the passengers, 
and the greater part of the crew. This 
afternoon, by the help of one of the 
sailors, he had rigged a hammock in an 
angle of the rails of the poop-deck, and 
‘was reclining in it, gently swaying to and 
fro with the swing of the vessel, occasion- 
ally thrown clear of the shadow of the 
awning that was now stretched over us 
into the brilliant sunshine. Beside him, 
but well within the shadow, for the sun- 
shine, notwithstanding the breeze, was 
too hot for me, I had fixed a low canvas 
chair. 

“It looks deliciously cool up there, 
Kiddy,” said he, blinking at the moun- 
tains. 

“*Yes! and very peaceful,” I replied. 

««Ay! but you cannot see the wind, 
you know. It may be roaring away 
among those heights a perfect hurricane, 
quiet as they seem; but, for all that, I 
would like to be up there, and dip my 
hands and face into the snow.” 

«* Or roll in it naked, and have a snow 
bath.” 

**T wouldn’t mind.” 

* T should, if the wind is roaring as you 
seem to imagine; but I don’t think it is, 


im. 
“Why?” 
*I don’t know, except it be that the 
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atmosphere seems so calm. The sharp 
outline of the mountains against the pale 
blue of the sky, the spotless white and 
the stillness of the snow, give me the 
impression of quietude. It is hard to 
believe that a storm may be raging where 
everything is so cold and clear.” 

“Appearances are deceitful, Kiddy. 
That precious cousin of yours is cold and 
clear.” I was surprised at this quick 
turn to the thought, and brought down 
my eyes from the mountains to Jim's 
face. He had certainly described my 
cousin very well. 

‘ And yet, Jim, you think there is tem- 
pest about him somewhere.” 

“Well, if you like. There’s danger, 
anyhow.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“The way in which he and Roper held 
their confabs before we left Liverpool, 
and the way in which Roper has con- 
ducted himself since the commencement 
of the voyage.” 

“T have seen very Jittle of him.” 

“T haven't seen much, but more than 
enough to show me that he isn’t the most 
respectable of characters.” 

“What has he been doing, Jim? ” 

“‘ Drinking, drinking, drinking,’ ” an- 
swered Jim, quoting the words of an old 
song, and giving them with a musical 
intonation in descending bass tones; then, 
returning to his natural voice, “ When he 
hasn’t been drinking he’s been playing 
cards, and fleecing as many of the 
passengers as he could get at. A nice 
kettle of fish we had at the dinner-table 
the day before yesterday when you werd 
in your berth. It appears that one of the 
ladies had been complaining to the 
captain that Roper had eased her hus- 
band of a considerable sum, and asked 
him to put a stopper on him—that is, to 
tell him plainly that he wouldn’t allow 
gambling on board the Glamorganshire ; 
and the captairi out with it while we were 
having dinner, and gave Roper a piece of 
his mind that I think he won't forget in 
a hurry. He hasn’t given it up, though. 
He, and another fellow—not the lady's 
husband—were at it again last night. 
My opinion is that he’s a bad lot. Are 
you quite sure about this situation you 
are going out to? It isn’t a sell, is it?” 

“Tt cannot be. I've got the letter from 
the head of the firm. It’s all settled as 
pat as can be—the wages I am to receive, 
and the amount of the interest on the 
money invested, with the prospect of a 
partnership if we suit each other. I 
would have the letter. Kidson tried to 
put me off, and said he would give me 
another letter, an introduction, from 
himself; but I persisted in having Mr. 


Gillivray's, and here it is.” . With that, I 
pulled out my pocket-book, and, having 
extracted the letter, handed it to Jim. 

Slowly and carefully he read it through, 
and was giving it back to me without 
comment, when Roper approached. He 
was & medium-sized fellow, with an 
almost olive complexion that the sea air 
had no effect upon, and shifty brownish- 
grey eyes. His lips were formed into a 
half-smile, a trifle cynical, and with a 
sugestion of cruelty in the curvature, as 
if he were inwardly amused with the 
thought of the torment to which he could 
put those within his power. I had folded 
the letter, and was placing it in my 
pocket-book again, when he came to a 
standstill close beside us. 

“Wrapping up your notes, Mr. Jacob, 
T see,” said he, nodding at the pocket- 
book, as I drew round it the elastic band.. 

“T have very few notes to wrap up,” I 
replied, placing the book in my inner coat 
pocket. 

“So have I, worse luck,” added he; 
“but you'll be all right when you get to 
Melbourne. You have a letter of intro- 
duction to the firm, haven't you?” 

“Not exactly. I have Mr. Gillivray’s 
own letter, which will serve me quite as 
well. It was that I was putting by just 
now.” 5 

“Was it? You do right to keep it 
safely. Certainly it will serve you quite 
as well, even better I should think than a 
letter of introduction. We are getting om 
finely, aren't we?” and ho rubbed his 
hands together, and openly smiled, as if 
he were perfectly satisfied with the speed 
of the vessel. He turned, and watch 
the land a moment, slipping by as 
urged our way through the blue waters. 
Then, facing me again, ‘“‘ We should pass 
Cape de Gata to-night, and to-morrow 
night we shall have a smoother sea, and 
warmer weather, as we make the African 
land. You are feeling better, Mr, 
Jacob ?”” 

“Very much, thank you.” 

“Your friend here has been in good 
form ever since we left. He’s a capital 
sailor.” 

“Yes! Jim is quite at home with the 
whole ship, while I have barely begun to 
make acquaintances.” 

“Ah! my young fellow,” said he, 
turning to Jim, “ you’re just the sort of 
lad that people take to.” 

“Am I?” asked Jim, surveying the 
mountains. 

“Yes! People like a lad that’s lively, 
and isn’t afraid of asking a few ques- 
tions.”* 

“Then perhaps you won't mind telling 
me why you were smiling just now 
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when you turned round to look at the 
land.” 

“Smiling? I didn’t smile.” 

“Didn't you? I saw your face.” 

“Of course. It was at the speed the 
vessel was making.” 

“Oh! indeed!” 

His eyes swept across Jim's face, ac- 
companied by a slight contraction of the 
brows. 

“ We shall see a little more of each other 
now that you have got about, Mr. Jacob,” 
said he, addressing me again. ‘“ Will you 
come into the saloon and have a whisky 
with me?” 

“No, thank you. I don’t take it.” 

“Too young yet, eh? Wait till you 
are as old as I am, and you won't refuse. 
But I must have some. I'm as dry as the 
funnel,” and he went down the stairway 
into the saloon. 

“He didn't like my question, Kiddy,” 
said Jim, after he was gone. 

“No!" said I, “ Did he smile?” 

“Certainly. He forgot that I was in 
the hammock, and that his face, hidden 
from you, was visible to me. Yes! it 
was a curious smile, Kiddy; and not at 
the speed the vessel was making. It had 
some reference to yourself, and that letter 
of yours. He knew well enough, before 
he asked you, that you had the letter, and 
that it was something more than a mere 
letter of introduction.” 

“Do you think the letter is genuine, 
Jimmy ?"* 

“It isn't for me to say. 

“Come, Jimmy, be straight with me. 
Tell me what you think. 

“Tt may be well to keep it in any case, 
Perhaps it will be useful.” 

“But do you think it was written by 
Mr. Gillivray ?”" 

“No! I don't.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I cannot trust your cousin.” 

“ Have you any other reason ?”’ 

“Yos! It is written on ordinary 
foreign note-paper. The headlines of the 
firm would have been on it if it had been 
genuine.” 

“T have thought it myself. What if 
ere should be no Gillivray firm at 
all?” 

“We shall see when we get there; and, 
if there isn’t, we can write Mr. Calder- 
wood, who will bring your cousin to book 
about it. But, you see, Kiddy, it’s 
scarcely a matter for me to shed tears 
about, for it will leave us free to go to the 
goldfields and make our fortunes a sight 
quicker than ever we could hope to do in 
a shop.” 

“You've fairly caught the gold mania, 
Jim” 

“Tt's canght me, Kiddy.” 

“Well, if there’s no Gillivrays, we'll go 
into partnership, you and I, and sce what 
we can do with the yellow dust.” 

As Roper had said, we passed Cape de 
Gata that night, and immediately lost the 
ensterly breeze. The next night it was 
so warm below, that Jim and I, who 
shared the same cabin, were glad to leave 
the port-hole open, and, just before we 
tumbled into our berths, the cabin door 
also. Jimmy occupied the upper berth, 
and I the lower. The cabin looked 
directly into the saloon. We had retired 
early, because of the heavy dew, which, 
before we came down, had saturated the 

ning, and was beginning to drip through 
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upon the deck. Most of the other passen- 
gers had followed our example. Jimmy 
was soon asleep, but I lay awake some 
time, listening to the various noises, the 
hammering of the rudder chains, the 
throbbing of the engines, the churning of 
the propeller, and, as the ship gently 
rolled from side to side, the creaking of 
the wood work and the clinking of the 
glasses—noises with which I had become 
quite familiar. Overhead, upon the 
wooden deck, the feet of two or three pas- 
sengers were still moving, with a mufiled 
sound, as if the feet were slippered; they 
were sliding and shuftling rather than 
walking; and I could distinctly hear, 
anid all the other noises, the hum of their 
conversation. The light of the lamp, 
suspended in the centre of the saloon, had 
been turned down, and the heavy shadows 
of the furniture were moving to and fro 
with the swing of the vessel. I could just 
see the lamp itself. I was watching the 
shadows, net drowsily, but wide awake, 
when the footsteps above me came to @ 
standstill, and then began to descend the 
companion. 

There were three of them. As soon 
as they entered the saloon, one bade the 
other two good-night, and retired. Roper 
turned up the light, by which I knew that 
he was one of the two remaining, and then 
withdrew to the end of the table, beyond 
my range of vision. Presently I could 
hear the shuttling of cards, followed by 
the clinking of silver, and I knew that, 
despite the captain's prohibition, the two 
men were ut play. Very few words passed 
between them, and then only in low 
tones. The deep breathing of one of them 
reached me in the silence, by which I 
surmised that he was becoming immersed 
in, and excited over, the game—also 
that the stakes were high, and that he 
waslosing. For a long time they played, 
until, at last, I heard the cards violently 
thrown upon the table, and a voice, not 
Roper's, muttering in deep disgust. His 
exit speedily followed. 

Soon after I beheld Roper's form again 
as he stood upon a chair to put down the 
light. Then I must have dropped asleep. I 
suddenly awoke with the feeling of a pre- 
sence near me distinctly inimical. Look- 
ing on the floor at the entrance to the cabin 
I saw what seemed to be the shadow of 
an arm. I started up, and the shadow 
was immediately withdrawn; but, with 
all my senses on the alert, I detected a 
soft, brushing sound against the panelled 
woodwork of the cabin, as if some one 
were hastily and yet secretly retreating on 
the outer side. Rolling out of my berth, 
I sprang through the door, but the saloon 
was empty, and there was no sound ex- 
ceytt the usual sounds caused by the move- 
ment of the vessel. Footsteps were ap- 
proaching the saloon from the lower deck, 
and, ina moment, a figure stood in the 
opening arrested and startled by my ap- 
pearance. It was one of the gentlemen 
passengers. 

“What do you mean, standing in the 
saloon like a ghost in pyjamas, and 
frightening a fellow into fits?” 

“Tam sorry if I frightened you,” said 
I, recognising the voice as that of the man 
who had been playing with Roper. “Is 
there anyone about besides you?” 

“The first mate and the helmsman are 
on the bridge, and the look-out men are 
for‘ard. There’s always some one about 


on board a vessel. You must know that. 
Are you dreaming?” 

“T mean any of the passengers.”’ 

“There’s you. Oh! and another! I 
met that card-sharper just now. He was 
stepping out of the saloon as I was step- 
ping in ; but there's no one else about that 
I know of.” 

“Thank you,” said I; and as I re- 
treated to my cabin, I heard him mutter- 
ing maledictions, annoyed, no doubt, that 
I had startled him. Perhaps his nerves 
had been strained by the excitement of 
the play, and he might not yet have over- 
come the chagrin at having heavily lost 
to the man whom he had dared to call a 
card-sharper. As I turned in again a 
sailor under the bridge struck seven 
bells. 

Roper, then, was the man whose 
shadowy arm I had scen in the uncertain 
light reaching round the open cabin door. 
and who had hurried off so secretly and 
quickly when I disturbed him. What 
could he have been after? That puzzled 
me, and kept me awake long after eight 
bells had struck, and the watch wa: 
changed. Everything in the cabin scemed 
to be just as we had left it when we 
scrambled into our berths. If he had 
ventured inside, I should have awoke 
earlier, and perhaps caught him. What- 
ever he had been after, he had meani to 
reach it from the outside, and so quietly 
as to prevent suspicion falling upon him. 
I felt glad that, by my sudden awakening, 
T had defeated his purpose. 

I was wrong, however, for his purpose 
had been gained, as I found out in the 
morning. Jimmy was up first. Having 
been disturbed so much in the night 1 
slept on soundly until he was dressed. 

“Come, Kiddy,” said he. “Don't you 
want any breakfast this morning ? "” 

“What time is it?” said I, rousing up. 

“Nobody knows but the captain. My 
watch is all awry. The time changes 
every day. But the steward is laying the 
cloth for breakfast. Hurry up!” 

Jimmy had shut the cabin door. I 
tumbled out of my berth. Picking up my 
coat to fling it aside, my pocket-book fel! 
from its folds on to the cabin floor. My 
first thought was that it had fallen from 
the pocket; but, immediately, the incident 
of the night before flashed across my 
mind, and it struck me that Roper had 
abstracted it, and taken something out of 
it; and, upon being disturbed, instead of 
replacing it, had only thrust it back 
between the folds. I whipped off the 


band, and examined its contents. Yes! 
the letter was gone. 
“Jimmy!” said I excitedly, «I've 


been robbed.” 

“Robbed!” exclaimed Jimmy. “ How? 
When? What of?” 

“The Australian letter.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes! It isn’t here, and it was here 
when I undressed.” 

“ Who can have done it ?” 

“Cannot you guess? An ordinary thief 
would have taken the book, and ‘all it 
contained. There is only one man on 
board the ship to whom the letter can be 
valuable.” 

“ Roper?” 

“T believe so.” Then I told him what 
had taken place in the night. 

“ Will you charge him with it 2 °° 

“TI would if I could bring independem 


proof against him. There is only my 
word for it.” 

“You say that one of the passengers 
saw him leaving the saloon just before 
seven bells.” 

“Yes! but no one saw him in the 
saloon, and near our cabin. After all, the 
letter may be worthless to me. I know 
Gillivrays’ address, and I can establish 
my identity without it.” 

“Tf there are any Gillivrays.”” 

“Just so; and if there are not, the 
letter is of no value.” 

“Except as a forgery, and then only to 
the forger, to escape a possible detection 
of his crime.” 

“You have hit the nail on the head, 
Jimmy. Well, let it go! If we charged 
Roper with it privately, he would deny it; 
and if we made an open charge, there 
would be a row. It isn’t worth it. Only, 
the incident shows that we must be on 
the alert, and trust the fellow no farther 
than we can see him.” 

We almost forgot the missing letter in 
the pleasure of the voyage. The sea 
continued calm. There was no more 
breeze than the ship herself made as she 
plunged through the waters. My sickness 
had entirely gone, and left me with an 
enormous appetite. I could have done 
full justice to an extra meal a day for the 
remainder of the passage. Part of our 
time we spent in the bows of the vessel, 
watching the play of the porpoises in the 
clear blue waters, pointing out to each 
other a floating, filmy medusa, or shout- 
ing in unison when a big yellow turtle 
came in sight. The African shore at- 
tracted us. We were delighted with 
Pantellaria; and thankful to the captain 
when, to gratify us, he altered the ship’s 
course @ point or two, and ran close by 
the Maltese islands. Then there was no 
land in sight for nearly three days, and, 
on the third day, the waters lost their 
intense blue colour, glittering with magic 
radiances, and gradually changed into a 

reen which again changed into a tawny 
yellow. We had reached a shallow sea. 
A peculiar, warm, fruity smell was wafted 
across the waters unlike anything we had 
experienced before. It was the smell of 
the delta. We were drawing nearer to 
the land. 

The passengers were distributed about 
the decks all eagerly looking out for the 
first object visible ashore. Jim and I 
were on the forecastle. Presently we 
detected a white lighthouse lifting itself 
rapidly above the horizon, and apparently 
not very far away, quickly followed by a 
broken line of buildings, white, and pink, 
and yellow, that we knew must be 
arranged along a low, flat shore. A pilot 
boat was dancing toward us. The ship 
slowed down; the boat came alongside; 
and we were boarded by a little, dark- 
skinned fellow, with crisp, curly hair, and 
a sharp, intelligent face, who ran on the 
bridge, saluted the captain, and, as the 
ship put on full speed again, stood by the 
wheel. He was neatly dressed in a close- 
fitting blue uniform, with white metal 
buttons. He indicated with his fore- 
finger which way the whgel was to be 
turned, and, beneath his direction, we 
soon made the entrance to the canal, and 
came to a standstill about midday 
directly opposite the main thoroughfare of 
the flimsily built cosmopolitan town. 

“ We cannot leave for Cairo until to- 
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morrow morning,” said Roper. ‘ When 
we get ashore we will ascertain when the 
next liner will be passing through for 
Melbourne. I would advise you to leave 
your luggage in the Custom-house here, 
and not take it with you to Cairo. In 
that case it need not be opened nor 
examined, and you will not be troubled 
with it.” 

At the Custom-house we found, to our 
surprise, that Roper spoke the language as 
glibly asa native. We left all arrange- 
ments with him, and he pocketed the 
coupon asif all the luggage were his own. 
The hotel at which we stayed, the Conti- 
nental, was only across the way from the 
Custom-house. It formed one corner at 
the end of the main street nearest the 
canal. It was a large place, with veran- 
dahs running round the three upper 
storeys, into which opened the French 
windows of the long ranges of bedrooms ; 
and from these verandahs there were fine, 
clear views of the wharves and the ship- 
ping, and an extensive curving reach of 
the canal landwards, besides a bird's-eye 
outlook on the busy street below. When 
Roper entered the hotel, the proprietor 
greeted him like an old acquaintance, and 
at once entered into animated conversation 
with him. We were forgotten. We 
turned to the doorway, and stood there 
watching the people go by. It was a 
novel scene to us, all the more so because 
it was constantly changing, and exhibit- 
ing the distinguishing costumes of many 
nations. We became quite absorbed in it, 
and knew not that Roper, having finished 
his conversation with the proprietor, was 
quietly surveying us with a cigar between 
his lips, and calmly waiting for us to turn 
round that he might explain to us where 
our bedroom was, and that our portman- 
teaux had already been sent there. 

That curious, uncomfortable feeling 
which is sometimes caused by the steady 
stare of some one behind you, especially if 
that some one be unfriendly, may have 
brought me round. Anyhow, I turned 
suddenly, and found his eyes fixed upon 
us. Fora moment I encountered them, 
but only for a moment ; with the shiftiness 
which was one of the characteristics of his 
vision, he glanced away. 

“The porter has taken up your things,” 
said he. “Your room is on the third 
floor, directly on the top of the stairs, 
number seventeen, a double-bedded room, 
which I suppose will suit you. You can 
go up at once if you like. There isa 
bath-room close by, but baths are dear. 
The water has to be brought from the 
Nile. I have business in the town, but I 
shall be in to dinner. You can find your 
way about easily without my guidance, 
only don't go too far up into the town. 
The Arab quarters are there, and you may 
get lost. You will be greeted by all kinds 
of unsavoury smells, too, and become the 
object, perhaps, of an unpleasant and ob- 
trusive curiosity.” 

We thanked him, and assured him that 
we could take care of ourselves. We 
were really glad to be rid of his company, 
and intended to please ourselves where 
we went. His warning had very little 
effect upon us. If the Arab quarters 
attracted us, we were prepared to brave 
both the evil smells and the evil eyes; and 
we were confident that, however. intricate 
the roads, we should find our way back to 
the hotel somehow. 
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When we came downstairs, we entered 
the spacious dining-room. The large, 
open windows looked directly into the 
street. It was too hot to go out. The 
sun was blazing down through a clear and 
motionless atmosphere. There was no 
draught by the windows, but there was 
shade, and that was very welcome, so we 
settled down to watch the panorama of 
picturesque human life that moved slowly 
by. Within the room an English gentle- 
man sat at a small table writing a letter. 
This reminded me of my promised letter 
to Mr. Calderwood, which I had partly 
written, and intended to finish and dis- 
patch before leaving for Cairo. Jimmy 
also had a letter almost ready for his 
father. In both we had freely expressed 
our opinion of Roper. In mine I had 
mentioned the incident on the steamer, 
and the reason why we thought Roper 
was the thief. The gentleman was dressed 
in a light-coloured summer suit, sensibly 
adapted to the climate ; but the white tie 
he was wearing, and a certain facial ex- 
pression which I can hardly describe, led 
me to surmise that he was a minister of 
religion. His face was thin, but tanned 
by the sun and air, as if he had been 
travelling some time; his hair and side 
whiskers were turning grey; his lips were 
eurved and firm and kindly; and, when 
he lifted his head to glance at us as we 
entered the room, I saw that his eyes were 
large and dark, a trifle serious, but full of 
intelligent light, and steady as beacons— 
eyes that could not deceive, friendly, and 
inviting confidence. 

For some time we sat by the windows, 
accosted occasionally by the vendors of 
various articles, who tempted us to pur- 
chase what they avowed to be genuine 
gems, or amber, or silk stuffs, or damas- 
cened weapons, asking for them prices far 
beyond their value, and then lingering 
near to abate, and abate, until they were 
brought down to prices so ridiculously 
low that anyone but a simpleton would 


have known the articles were shams. A 
donkey-boy, who had appropriated a 
Scotch name, thrust his head into the 


room, and tried hard to persuade us to go 
for a ride, exhibiting his animals as an 
inducement, and telling us what they 
were called. He had been as unscrupu- 
lous in naming his donkeys as in naming 
himself, appropriating for them the well- 
known titles of the leading English 
politicians and dramatists. While we 
were chatting with him, and laughing at 
his comical grimaces and absurd mis- 
pronunciations, Jim gave a sudden cry, 
and leaped backward towards the table. 
The donkey-boy was startled, and immedi- 
ately went away. I was surprised, too, 
and thought something must have sprung 
at him through the open window. 

“What is it, Jim?” I asked. 

“Look!” said he, pointing at the curtain. 

An immense beetle was running down 
it, half as large as a mouse. When it 
reached the floor, it made directly for a 
small piece of cake, which it seized with 
its mandibles and carried off bodily for a 
private meal. 

“You were not afraid of that, were 
you?” 

“ Afraid! Ugh!” and a shudder ran 
through him. “Would you have been 
afraid if you had suddenly seen that 
creature prospecting within an inch of 
your nose ?”” 
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“ Perhaps. 
harm.” 

“Except frighten you, by coming so 
unexpectedly. It was the unexpectedness 
that did it, and the size of the monster. 
That must be the king of the beetles, and 
beetles are my aversion.” 

“There are bigger than that,” said the 
gentleman; and, as we turned toward 
him, we saw that he had raised his head, 
and was regarding us with an amused 
expression. 

“Are there?” 
lously. 

“Yes! You haven’t been long in Port 
Said: that is very evident,” said he, 
blotting his letter, and proceeding to fold 
it, and place it within the envelope. 

“Not more than two hours, sir,” said 
I, willing to enter into conversation. 

“Ah! I thought so. Are you making 
some stay in Egypt?” 

“We are on our way to Melbourne.” 

“Alone?” 

“Not exactly. We have come so far 
with a gentleman from England, who has 
business in Egypt. We are going on to 
Cairo with him in the morning, and 
return on Saturday to join one of the 
Orient liners.” 

“You are fortunate to see Cairo on 
your way. It happens that I am going 
on to Cairo to-morrow, 80 we shall meet 
on the boat, and we may share the same 
compartment in the train.”” 

“T'm glad of that,” said Jim, with an 
emphasis, and a sense of relief, which 
caused the gentleman to look at him 
inquiringly. 

“You are travelling with some relative, 
I presume, father or uncle, or, maybe, 
a friend,” said he, when his look of inquiry 
remained unanswered. 

“No!” I replied, while Jim smiled 
significantly. 

“Indeed! Is he staying here?" 

“For anything we know,” answered 
Jim. ‘He has left us to look after our- 
selves till dinner-time.”” 

“He might have gone round the place 
with you. There isn’t much to see, but 
you would be interested in it. Ah! I 
forgot, though. You said he had business 
in Port Said, and he might not be at 
liberty.”’ 

I had said he had business in Egypt, 
but I did not correct him. We did not 
know what Roper was after in Port Said. 
He was familiar with the place—we knew 
that by the manner in which he had dis- 
posed of our luggage, and the ready way 
in which he had been grected by the pro- 
prietor of the “ Continental.” 

“T am at liberty,” the gentleman went 
on, “and shall be pleased to ramble 
through the town with you, if you will 
kindly make use of me.” 

We thanked him, and, after finishing 
our letters, we sallied forth. He took us 
round by the harbour. There was an 
English gunboat there, with several steam 
yachts. But the boats that interested us 
most were the lateen-sailed craft from 
Syria laden with lemons and oranges— 
wide, open boats, with low gunwales and 
sharp prows and rudders, big enough for 
barges; and olive-skinned, bare-armed, 
bare-legged men about them, clad in scanty 
cotton-garments, strong and active, and 
chattering together in their own tongue. 

From the harbour we passed into one 


But it couldn't do any 


asked Jim incredu- 
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of the main streets, where the post-office 
was situated, and had an opportunity of 
despatching our letters. This main street 
struck the other, where the hotel was 
situated, at right angles. We turned into 
it, and wandered leisurely along, looking 
into the open shops, mostly wooden 
erections hastily run up, until we became 
aware that the spaces between them were 
growing more frequent, and the people 
who passed us were nearly all Arabs or 
Egyptian fellahin. Looking ahead, we 
saw a confusion of tumble-down huts, 
with a lake on one side and the sea on the 
other, and, conspicuous among the brown 
mud walls, the dome and minaret of a 
small mosque whitewashed, the only 
clean object visible. 

“ Are these the Arab quarters ?" asked 

im. 
“Yes! This is Arab town,” answered 
the gentleman. ‘I thought you would 
like to see it.” Jim looked across at me, 
and winked so obtrusively that the gentle- 
man smiled. “What are you winking 
at?” said he, taking Jim playfully by 
the ear. 

“We were warned not to come into 
these parts, sir.”” 

“And rightly so. These are not the 
kind of quarters for boys to ramble in 
alone.” 

“We should have come, sir, I do 
believe.” 

“In spite of the warning?” 

“Yes!’’ 

“Why?” 

“Cunosity would have drawn us, for 
one thing; and for another, well! we 
should have come out of what the Ameri- 
cans call ‘ cussedness.’ ”’ 

“T'm afraid you are a wilful lad.” 

“The missis has told me so many a 
time. Is that the sea, sir?” 

“No! That’s a lake, the lake Men- 
zaleh.”” 

“These people might use it a bit more, 
and keep both themselves and their houses 
cleaner: don’t you think so, Kiddy ?” 

Pleasantly chatting in this way, we 
went up and down the dusty streets, re- 
turning the curious glances of the people 
with glances as curious, until, in deep 
conversation with two Arabs, we stumbled 
across our objectionable companion and 
pretended care-taker, Roper. He was 
more startled than we were, probably 
because we came upon him so unex- 
pectedly in the company of an English 
gentleman. I could not help thinking 
that the warning he had given us was 
partly to prevent our seeing him in the 
Arab quarters. The men he was talk- 
ing to were better specimens than we 
had yet seen of the Arabs, one of them 
with a fine face, and both tall and strong, 
and more completely clothed than their 
neighbours. They were all three seated 
at a small round table outside a dilapi- 
dated café, drinking and smoking. the 
Arabs with the nargileh and Roper with 
@ cigar. 

“You have found a guide, I see," said 
he, rapidly overcoming his surprise, and 
looking intently, but with no sign of 
pleasure, at the gentleman who was with 
us. 

“Yes!” said the gentleman, taking it 
upon himself to answer the remark. 
“We fell into conversation at the hotel, 
and I understood that you were engaged, 


so I volunteered to show them the place. 
May I introduce myself? Rowland 
Graham, of the Presbyterian Church of 
England.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Graham, for the 
service you are rendering, partly on my 
behalf. My name is Robert Roper.” 

He stood up to answer Mr. Graham's 
bow. I had noticed on the vessel that 
Roper could act like a gentleman, and 
that, about his politeness, there was a 
certain finesse which reminded one of a 
Frenchman. He could also be very rude. 
Though Mr. Graham had frankly declared 
himself a minister of religion, Roper did 
not say what his calling was, or whether 
he had any at all. Both Jim and I were 
ignorant of his profession or trade. Until 
this significant omission I had never once 
thought about it. 

“We shall meet again at dinner, 
and travel together to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Graham. 

“T dine at the Continental,” said Roper, 
“but to-morrow I go to Cairo.” 

“So do I.” 

“Eh?” and Roper glanced sharply 
and suspiciously into Mr. Graham's face. 
Then, as if he had been thrown off his 
guard, he said apologetically, “I beg 
your pardon.” 

“TI only remarked that I should be 
going to Cairo, too.” 

“Then we shall see each other,’ said 
Roper. 

We crossed an open piece of ground to 
the sea shore, and found our way back 
along the sands. At dinner, we sat by 
our new friend, and spent the eveniny 
with him; for, after dinner, Roper went 
out again, probably to indulge in his 
favourite pastime, whisky and cards. 

By a quarter to seven next morning we 
were on board the launch, and, at seven 
precisely, we steamed out of the harbour 
into the canal. There was not much tv 
see. The launch was so small, and sat so 
low in the water, that we could see 
nothing except the sandy banks of the 
canal. We left it at Ismailia. 

Through an avenue of dusty trees. 
whose burnt leaves looked like brownish- 
yellow paper, we walked to the railway 
station. We had to wait almost an hour 
for the train from Suez. Roper was dis- 
pleased with Mr. Graham's attention to 
us; and, when the train rumbled in, tried 
to throw him off by allowing him firss 
to select a compartment; then, turning 
away, he called us after him, to find 
another. But Mr. Graham was not to be 
shelved in this way. His suspicions had 
been aroused, and he resolved to keep 
near us. When Roper had settled him- 
self in another compartment, and, while 
we were yet lingering upon the platform. 
he re-appeared. 

“Are you getting in here?” said he, 
indicating the compartment occupied by 
Roper. ‘ We might as well ride together. 
There's plenty of room, and, if we four 
take possession, it’s very unlikely that 
anyone elsc will getin. We shall have the 
compartment to ourselves.” 

Roper had lighted a cigar, and was 
looking through the open windows on the 
farther side. He made no remark, and 
did not even turn round, as we took our 
seats. 

“What hotel are you staying at in 
Cairo?” asked Mr. Graham. 


“We don’t know,” I repliel, and 
Roper, although he must have heard the 
question, took no notice whatever. 

“T have secured a room at Shepherd's,” 
said Mr. Graham. ‘I should be glad if 
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you were to stay there.” 
volunteered no information. 

By pleasant conversation, and pointing 
out the different places of interest on the 
way, Mr. Graham made the journey seem 


But Roper 
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much shorter than it really was; and we 
were rather surprised to find ourselves at 
a final standstill beside the long platform 
of a modest-looking railway station. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By tae Rev. A. N. Matan, ™.a., F.G.S., 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange," “ The Wallaby Man,’ ete. 


T was over. Mr. Grimsdale backed his 
chair along the floor to notify the fact. 
He said grace, and the boys stood in their 
places while Lady Linwood and Miss Daisy 
walked down the room, followed by Mrs. 
Grimsdale and the head-master as rear- 
guard. 

Miss Daisy was a very charming young 
lady, and as she walked down the hall many 
eyes rested on her with respectful admira- 
tion, as was right and proper, for if we 
are not to admire the fairest ornaments of 
God's glorious creation, where ought admira- 
ion to come in? 


(With Mlustrations by Tuomas DOWNEY.) 


CHAPTER VII.—DEA EX MACHINA. 


The passage along which the boys had to 
pass was about the length of a cricket-pitch ; 
and the hubbub of voices during the progress 
represented words packed as close as sar- 
dines in a tin. Loud above the rest might 
be heard the voice of Stevens. It is irksome 
to write of that memorable retreat, for Jack 
Millward found the passage no pleasanter a 
playground than the Roman army found the 
Caudine Forks. The air was thick with his 
name, uttered in tones of menace and fierce 
indignation. Many a vicious punch was 
inflicted upon him; many a threat of further 
vengeance if he did not own up. What 


She wore a 


white dress, 
and her 
golden-au- 
burn hair, 
fringed on her 
forehead and 
| decked with 
| white satin 
ribbon, stre- 


amed over her 
shouldcrs. Her dark eye> were like agates 
which had caught and imprisoned one 
diamond apiece. Her eyebrows were darkly 
arched, and her eyelashes—curved like softest 
feathers—drooped and lifted with the moods 
of an April sky. Many of the boys had lost 
their hearts to the fair Miss Daisy, and not 
least so Jack Millward. 

But Jack had no eyes for the beautiful 
young lady that evening. His head hung 
low, and only his ears were alert, dreading 
to hear the knell of doom. 

Hardly had Mr. Grimsdale closed the 
door leading to the more private part of the 
Jhouse, when the stern voice of Mr. Pegwell 
was heard: “ All of you go at once to the 
schoolroom, and sit down at your desks." 


availed it that he denied the charge—at first 
with some degree of boldness. His protesta- 
tions of innocence were drowned by the up- 
roar; and when at last he reached the 
schoolroom, he was in woful plight, bruised 
in body and erushed in spirit. 

Mr. Pegwell, after issuing his command, 
had retired through the private door of the 
dining-room, leaving the boys to find their 
way to the schoolroom by the common 
thoroughiare. He thought it poiitic, perhaps, 
to let them ventilate their remarks out of 
hearing—to get rid of superfluous steam 
before settling down to the imposition. 

He allowed them a few minutes’ grace— 
the grimmest sort of grace that Jack Millward 
had ever experienced—and then Mr. Pegwell 
went to the schoolroom. As he entered, the 
babble of angry voices was deafening. 
“ Srnence !” shouted the master; “sit down 
at your desks!" 

The command was obeyed with evident 
reluctance, and sundry mutterings had to be 
quelled by farther rebuke. Then the master 
went round, doling to every boy a sheet of 
paper, and giving this general direction : 
“Take out your Latin grammars, and begin 
writing out the jingle on page 104.” 


But before any pen had begun to scratch, 
he offered a last loophole of escape. 

“T will give you one more chance. It is 
very certain that one of you boys must have 
chalked up those words on the blackboard. 
I did not write them, neither did Mr. Grims- 
dale; and I am certain none of the servants 
wrote them. Soit is obvious that one of you 
boys wrotethem. One of you is evidently so 
cowardly and mean-spirited, that he would 
sooner bring the whole lot of you into trouble 
than own up. It is a pity that your sense of 
honour does not render such a disgrace im- 
possible. But I will give you one more 
chance. If the boy who did it will stand up 
in a manly way and confess, I will let off all 
the rest, and merely make him write the im- 
position. It is not much to ask. One of 
you has sucked the pleasure to be found in 
a senseless piece of impertinent mischief. 
He ought to be content with that, and not 
bring an undeserved penalty upon his inno- 
cent companions. Once more, then, I ask, 
Who was it who wrote jthose words on the 
blackboard?” 

That appeal was received with dead silence. 
Most eyes were turned upon Jack Millward ; 
but no one said anything. Then there 
was heard a knock at the door—startling— 
like the knocking at the gate in “‘ Macbeth.’’ 
Eyes were turned towards the door, and 
Mr. Pegwell said, ‘Come in!” 

The handle turned—the door opened—and 
in walked—Miss Daisy Linwood. 

Her face was paler than usual, and her 
bright eyes looked dimmed as she stood 
there all in white—a strange contrast to the 
surroundings. Mr. Pegwell gazed at her 
through his spectacles with astonishment— 
the boys stared open-mouthed—and the 
young lady spoke in a quick and agitated voice: 

“Oh, Mr. Pegwell, I’m afraid the boys 
have got into trouble when they don’t deserve 
it. I wrote those words on the blackboard— 
I'm very sorry.” 

Without waiting to hear the master's 
reply, Miss Daisy slipped out of the room 
and shut the door. It was Jack Mill- 
ward’s voice that broke the spell which her 
presence had cast over the assembly. He 
could not suppress a loud “ Hurrah!” 

Instantly every voice took it up. Sucha 
cheer burst forth, with the full force of pent- 
up feelings, as was never heard except after 
prize-giving at the end of term, in response 
to the summons, ‘Three cheers for the 
holidays!” 

It was hard to say what they cheered— 
whether Miss Daisy, or the explosion of an 
insinuated slur upon their fame, or escape 
from an undeserved punishment, or Jack 
Millward. It was an outburst of umpre- 
meditated exultation, doubtless expressive 
of varied emotions, in which were ingredients 
of all the causes suggested. 

Evidently some sort of apology to Jack 
Millward was intended ; or, rather, the cheer 
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gradually dissolved itself into an amende 
honorable. The boys nearest him broke off 
their barbaric yells to congratulate him, and 
said they were awfully sorry to have sus- 


Miss Daisy confesses. 


pected him wrongfully. And others soon 
followed their example, until there was not 
a boy who had not said something to atone 
for the late display of popular indignation. 
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a i say, you fellows, how can a chap go 

er? Ym weary of life down in 
these troublous regions, and would fain seek 
the serener atmosphere of the sick-room for 
a few days.” 

“You'd better not be in too much of a 
hurry, old man. Remember it’s the match 
with Merton Second to-morrow afternoon, 
and band supper on Friday.” 

“Those mundane concerns no_ longer 
weigh with me,” said Drummond sublimely. 
“ That is to say, I’m gated, so that I couldn't 
see the match in any case; and that beast, 
Morley, has me in his room for Euclid every 
night from 9 to 10.30, and I’m pretty sure 
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Jack divided honours with Miss Daisy, as 
hero to the heroine of the hour. 

In a moment all the thunder-cloud of his 
trouble cleared away, and the sunshine of 
life brightened for him once more with a 
splendour of midsummer glory. And then 
the thought of the Belgian hare swept over 
his mind with an ecstatic thrill, from which 
it had lately been banished by the over- 
whelming flood of calamity. 

With that thought he had but one desire — 
to rush down to the beach. He watched 
his opportunity. When the felicitations 
that poured in upon him from every quarter 
had abated, and the tumultuous assembly 
began to break up, eager for a breath of 
bracing air on the highlands before prepara- 
tion, Jack slipped out of the room, made his 
way to the garden, and scooted down the 
elm walk, through the door in the wall, to 
the beach. 

He looked eagerly in the direction of the 
town, and his heart bounded with excite- 
ment as he saw the sailor coming towards 
him. Jack skipped over the rocks to meet 
him, and when near enough to be heard 
without shouting, he asked : 

“ Have you brought it ?” 

“Ah! you haven't forgotten, then, Jack ! 
I’ve brought the bunny right enough.” 

In another minute the warm, furry burden 
was in Jack’s arms, and he was burying his 
nose in the fur. 

“Thanks, awfully! 
kind of you!” 

“ Ah, there’s a ring of true metal in that!” 
said the sailor. “I needn't fear that you 
won’t take care of the bunny. Give him 
plenty of green food—cabbage-leaves, 
dandelions, a lettuce now and then, milk- 
thistles, carrots. You won’t starve him, I 
know. Where shall you keep him?” 

“ve got a barrel all ready, with lots of 
straw, and heaps of dandelions.” 

“ That will do for a pinch, but rather close 
quarters. Have you written to your father 
about the hutch?” 

“Yes; he’s coming on Monday to take 
back the Belgian hare. I shall be awfully 
sorry to part with it; but 1 shall have it in 
the holidays. I was in such a funk that I 
shouldn’t be able to meet you, as old Tootles 
kept usin; but Miss Daisy Linwood got us 
off—it was jolly kind of her.” 

“Oho!” the sailorlaughed ; ‘that was very 
good of Miss Daisy Linwood. She’s Sir 
Thomas’s daughter, I suppose. Keep square 
with old Tootles, Jack ; you’ll make a smart 
sailor some day.” 


It is most awfully 


AEGER: 
A SICK-ROOM STORY. 


By tue Rev. Rosert Lowe BELLAMY, M.A, 


Author of “ The Broken Blade,” ete. 
(With Mlustrations by W. Tuomas Siti.) 


CHAPTER I. 


he wouldn’t let me off even for the band 
supper. Every shot I've had yet to get out 
of it has been a failure, and my prophetic 
soul tells me this would be too. Now just 
be practical, and help us to think how this 
weary frame can get a few days’ rest. And 
if you could think of something easily ac- 
quired, and which wouldn’t involve low diet, 
so much the better.” 

“Well, get a cold, old man!” struck in 
another sympathiser. 

“Can’t. I've been trying hard for the 
last two days, and, as you perceive, the 


beauty of my eye is all undimmed, and my. 


voice obstinately retains its mellow and 


“TI hope so; but I must be getting back, 
as time’s nearly up. Good-night—I'n 
awfully obliged to you.” 

“Good-night, matey, and good luck to 

ou!" 

The sailor turned to walk back to the 
town ; and Jack, hugging his precious burden 
close, passed through the door and up the 


“In another minute it was in his arms.” 


elm walk, to the secluded nook where the 
barrel was hidden. He deposited the hare 
carefully in the straw, and threw in some 
handfuls of dandelions. Then, having 
fastened on the lid securely, he hurried up 
to the house. 

After such excitement. it was odd that 
Jack could give any attention to his evening's 
work. But the relief of feeling that the 
heaviest load of his life had been lifted of 
him, was so deep, and the thought of the 
hare safely housed was so comfortable, that 
Jack found it easier to give his mind to his 
preparation than was usually the case. 

And when bedtime came, he soon {cll 
asleep, with a delicious sense of security, 
and one last sigh of untold satisfacticn. 


(To be continued.) 


bell-like clearness. Colds are like policemen, 
never come when they’re wanted.” 

“Couldn’t you sprain your ankle 4 
trifle?” 

“ All jolly fine to give another chap thst 
sort of advice! Besides, it wouldn't quite 
do. Smalley was up three weeks with on? 
the term before last, and if they didn’t sen! 
him up his books and make him do all the 
form work after the first few days ! Look here. 
it's no use fiddling about like this; we mus 
tackle the question in a systematic manner. 
Where's a bit of paper? Is there a clean 
fly-leaf in that book you've got, Smithson’ 
All right, lend us hold.’” 


“ You seem fairly set on going,” remarked 
Smithson, handing over the book. 

“Ot course lam. Why, I’ve four impots, 
besides all the other woes I’ve just told you 
aDout. And then Carlton’s up aeger now, s0 
we might havea high old time there together. 
Now, then, just buckle to. What sugges- 
tions?” 

“ Throw it intoa prize competition, Drum- 
mond, if you really want to call out our 
inventive powers.” 
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brain fever, spasms, melaneholia, taci- 
turnity, softening of the brain,” came in 
quick succession. 

“Here! wait a second! You're going it 
so fast now I can’t get’em down. I only 
wish we’d some sort of a medical book to tell 
you what your symptoms ought to be when 
you've got any of these things! Now, let’s 
see; there’s a pretty wide choice. Which 
should I have? H’m! I’m afraid they're 


all a trifle too definite. They’d take too 
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again and found you all right, you'd only to 
smile and say how much better you felt than 
when you came up. Dear old Nurse Benson 
could be squared any day bya little judicious 
moaning. He! he! he! Do you remember 
how indignant she was when they would insist 
on making her begin to take fellows’ tempera- 
tures? I was up that very week, suffering 
from a dangerous attack of second form rep. 
just coming on, and she would stick to it 
‘as boys wasn’t so many plants, an’ what 


«* Sha’n’t! Go on! Here, Dixon, you're 
going to bea doctor; you ought to be able 
to give us atip or two, just to set the ball 
rolling.” 

«« Headache,” proposed Dixon. 

«« Well, fire away,” said Drammond, 
looking op, after writing the suggested 
malady on his fly-leaf. “Surely you fellows 
have got a little imagination amongst you! ” 

«« Influenza, rheumatism, light-headedness, 
internal sprain, bronchitis, cold, overwork, 


“It fell with a crash into the tea-tray."’ 


much living up to. You must remember 
T’ve got that horrid trained nurse as well as 
the doctor to work. And they’ve made such 
absurd rules up in the sick-room lately. 
The doctor actually comes every day. If 
it was only as it used to be when I was a kid, 
a fellow would have some chance. You'd 
only to find out when old Pills and Plasters 
just paid a visit, and then you could pop up 
there and be safe from another call for three 
or four days at least; and when he came 


should they want with a weather-glass thing 
as wasn’t only fit for a hot-house?’ And 
even when she’d submitted to the insane 
innovation, it was a help to you rather than 
otherwise, because you could have whatever 
temperature you pleased by holding the 
thing to the fire or in the cold-water jug 
when she left it with you. Ha! ha! it was 
old Bendall who knocked that little dodge on 
the head. He was awfully anxious to stop 
up long enough to get safely over a certain 
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first hour’s geography, and he'd been toasting 
away at the thermometer till he’d got a 
temperature of about 140°, and the quick- 
silver was a fearful time coming down 
again. 

“Of course he felt that he must vindicate 
what the faithful instrument said; so when 
Nurse came back she found him very bad in- 
deed, and the thermometer at a record height. 
In his eagerness he’d forgotten not to toast 
his face as well, and altogether Nurse was 
quite alarmed. 

“She told the doctor next day that ‘ she'd 
found Master Bendall that flushed as she 
never see, and she had her doubts as that 
there temperament-takin’ didn’t do the young 
gentlemen no good, but on the contrary, 
harm, leastways with some constitootions.’ 
The doctor didn’t seem particularly con- 
cerned, callous brute! but he took Bendall’s 
temperature himself, and found him as 
‘normal’ as anything. Of course he smelt 
a rat, and forthwith dragged the truth from 
poor old Bendall, and the toasting plan’s 
never been any good since. Ah me! the 
world loses something by the advance of 
science! Goodoldtimes! ‘Eheu fugaces!’ 
and all that. 

“Well, to get back to my list of ailments; 
I'm afraid, as I was saying, this assortment’s 
too definite. What I want is something a 
little more general, don’t you know ?—some- 
thing that wouldn’t bind you down to any 
particular symptoms, but might develop 
along,any lines that happened to offer a con- 
venient opening. Isn’t there some technical 
name for a sort of feeling queer that might 
threaten anything?” 

“How does ‘general indispogition’ strike 
you?” asked Dixon. 

“The very thing! Dixon, you’ll bea credit 
to your profession. You're exactly cut out 
for it, and in years to come you'll be getting 
a ‘half’ for some future generation. Any 
doctor who can hit on the right complaints 
to suit his patients is bound togeton. What 
master’s on duty at tea to-night? Oh, 
hooray! it’s good old Mossoo. He never 
likes to own up that he’s ignorant of a good 
high-sounding English phrase, and he'll look 
as grave as an owl when I trot out that one 
to him, and be all sympathy and hopes for 
my speedy recovery. ‘General Indisposi- 
tion’ is enough to knock over a whole 
regiment of Frenchmen. There goes the first 
bugle! Now I must lay in a goodly tea, to 
carry me through in case I should be put on 
low diet.” 


The ordinary method of « going aeger,” if 
matters were not serious enough for a boy to 
apply for permission to his house-master 
or the head-master, was for him to write 
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“Leave for -—— to go to the Sick-Room ” 
upon a piece of paper, which he would take 
to the master presiding at tea for signature, 
and then present to the Nurse. 

In the case of “shams,” a good deal de- 
pended upon who the master was. Some 
were easily got over; others, very keen. But 
on this evening Drummond had rightly cal- 
culated that his way, so far, would be smooth, 
as the master on duty was the French master. 
The sympathy he had anticipated was duly 
forthcoming, and in a few minutes he was 
established in the sick-room, much elated at 
his success and at finding the bed. next to 
Carlton’s unoccupied, but feeling that in the 
presence of the somewhat suspicious nurse 
he must conduct himself with a demureness 
befitting his invalided state. 

“ But now,” he said to Carlton, when the 
nurse had administered the usual doses to 
the little troop of “ out-patients ” who were 
to be found on the landing most evenings 
after tea, and had retired to her own 
sitting-room—“ now that I'm safely up 
here at last, how am I tostickhere? I shall 
be obliged to fudge up a symptom or two 
somehow, before the doctor comes to-morrow. 
How shall I set to work ?—you ought to 
know.” 

“Dip your head in the basin, and then 
hang it out of the window for a quarter of 
an hour,” suggested Carlton. 

“Ye-es,” said Drummond meditatively, 
“ that ought to have some effect, I should say. 
Anyhow, I'll give it a trial.” 

And sure enough, when the coast was clear, 
he did give it a very fair trial, with the result 
that he passed safely through the doctor's 
visit the next morning, and was able to look 
forward, with a good deal of confidence, to 
two or three days, at least, of respite from 
his downstairs troubles. 

When the dreaded ordeal of the visit was 
once over, he found it exceedingly difficult to 
preserve a decorously subdued demeanour, 
especially as Carlton had received, by the 
morning's post, intimation from the goods 
department of the railway that a tuck-box 
awaited him at the station. 

A message was promptly transmitted to 
the man whose daily duty it was to take the 
school donkey down to the station on such 
errands, and our two heroes spent the in- 
terval in much impatience. Indeed, they 
began to get so fidgety and lively that Nurse 
lost her patience too, and threatened to pack 
them both off into the infectious ward, which 
was, of course, empty, 

Perhaps it might be well, for the clearer 
understanding of the present history, if I 
were to submit to the reader a rough plan of 
the premises in which the scene of it is laid. 
Here it is; 
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There! I don’t profess to be a great 
artist, but I think that will convey a tolerable 
idea of how the land lay. 

The beds numbered 10 and 11 were the 
ones occupied by our friends, Carlton, as the 
first comer, having of course bagged the 
corner one. 

The letter =x represents the window at 
which Drummond was at such pains to 
secure a cold, and immediately below the 
windows on this side of the building, and ad. 
joining the wall, stretched an expanse of roo! 
covering the kitchen, servants’ hall, and 0 on. 
This great roof had many a time been the 
scene of wild nocturnal scampers on the part 
of patients who were beginning to feel the 
confinement of the sick-room irksome. 
It was a really admirable place for a group of 
convalescents to play at cats by moonlight. 
The infectious ward was connected with the 
main portion of the premises by a sort o! 
bridge, which, though roofed over, was open 
at both sides in order that the nurse or any 
one else might always have a good fresh 
blow in passing in and out. There was a 
rail at each side, and a door at eack 
end. 

Nurse’s threat did not altogether have the 
desired effect. 

“It wouldn’t be half bad,” said Carlton, 
“if she did shove us both in there. It's s 
bare hole, to be sure, but still we might have 
a high old time. So I vote we don’t make 
any particular effort to steer off it. Yes! If 
we could only get my hamper up there, it 
would be simply ripping.” 

Accordingly Nurse didnot find them much 


“quieter for what she had said, and the 


climax came about tea-time. Young Hurst, 
who had nothing special the matter with him, 
but was supposed to be delicate and therefore 
spent 8 good deal of time in the sick-room, 
frequently sleeping there during the greater 
part of the term for the sake of the fire, had 
just been sent down by some one for a tin of 
sardines, and almost directly afterwards 
Nurse went to fetch the tea. 

“Now, then,” said Drummond, ‘“ I'm going 
to fix up a booby-trap for Hurst. He'll be 
back in two or three minutes, and Nurse is 
safe to be a quarter of an hour at least. Let’: 
see. What is there that’lldo? Your pillow 
for one thing, and here are a few books. 
There,” he continued, regarding his handi- 
work with satisfaction, “I think that'll 
make the young beggar sit up. Here he 
comes.” 

But Drummond had miscalculated. The 
figure which the opening door revealed was 
that of Nurse, and the materials of the booby- 
trap fell with a hideous crash into the 
middle of the tea-tray she was carrying. 

(To be continued.) 
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now, & school which included amongst 
its boarders a baronet (aged 14), an ad- 
miral’s, a bishop’s, and a judge’s son, 
besides the off-spring of such comparatively 
humble folk as county squires and pro- 
sperous professional men, surely had a 
right to be styled “select”; and when 
Doctor Paulton had a vacancy for a pupil— 
which was not often—he very properly 
dwelt on the point in his carefully worded 
advertisement. 

Yes, we were very select; and how Dick 
Dumbleton came to be admitted into our 
midst we could not understand. The son 
of a tinned provision manufacturer : it was 
preposterous! Evidently the Doctor had 
been tempted by an especially high fee. 
“Trade had never before been allowed to 
contaminate Paulton House with its pre- 


sence. And such a trade—tinned pro- 
visions ! 
However, Dumbleton arrived, and we 


were forced to admit that he wasn’t half a 
bad fellow. Of course there were a few 
who did all they could to make things 
uncomfortable for him, and chief of these 
was Warner—Harold Treverton Warner — 
to give him his full name. It was Warner 
who, on hearing that Dumbleton was 
coming to Paulton House, get to work and 
elicited the fact that the expected boarder 
was a son of Peter Dumbleton, the world- 
renowned manufacturer of tinned meats. 
This was a way Warner had. Himself 
the only son of a wealthy gentleman, who 
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THE HUMILIATION OF WARNER. 


I. 


possessed large estates in Blankshire and a 
town mansion in Portman Square, he was 
intensely jealous of our school’s reputation, 
and indignantly resented any encroachment 
upon its select circle of pupils. 

“ Anice thing!” he snorted, after reporting 
to us the result of his investigations. “ If the 
Doc. thinks we’re going to treat this new 
fellow as an equal, he’s hugely mistaken! 
I, for one, shall cut him dead; and what's 
more, I shall write to my guv’nor! Tinned 
meat, indeed! A fat, vulgar kid, I’ll bet-—his 
name tells anyone that!” 

But Dick Dumbleton turned out to be 
neither fat nor vulgar. He was just a slim 
little chap, with a frank face and a pair of 
grey eyes that had in them a mixed ex- 
pression of intelligence and good humour. 
Altogether, Dumbleton created a very 
favourable impression—an impression which 
was heightened considerably when he ran 
in with Frampton and Gill only nine 
minutes behind the hares at the last paper- 
chase of the season. 

Even our baronet, Sir Francis Tremaine— 
we called him “Cockles ’—voted Dumble- 
ton a “ decent chap,” which was high praise 
indeed from Cockles. But in spite of 
Tremaine’s opinion, Warner, Rossiter, and 
two or three more of their kidney, stood 
aloof from the new hoy, and never missed 
an opportunity of indulging in a sneer about 
his plebeian descent. Rossiter, in a lofty 
tone, one day addressed him as ‘“ Corned- 
beef’; but except for a snigger from 
Warner and his cronies, this exquisite flash 
of humour was received coldly, and the 
cognomen failed dismally to catch on. 

Now, had Dumbleton disdained to notice 
the taunts of Warner’s clique, the latter 
Must soon have wearied of making audible 
remarks as to the nourishing properties of 
tinned provisions in general, and corned 
beef in particular. So extremely sensitive, 
however, was their victim, and so uncom- 
fortably did he wriggle and blush when the 
significant whispering caught his ear, that 
his persecutors, encouraged by success, 
continued to ridicule unmercifully. 

A fight was a thing of rare occurrence at 
Paulton House, the Doctor regarding this 
mode of settling scores as so ungentlemanly 
and disgraceful that combatants—so report 
said—were invariably expelled. Had it not 
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been for this, it is highly probable that 
Dumbleton would have called out his 
traducers one by one, and silenced them; 
for Dicky, though small, was tough, and, in 
the matter of muscle, well-provided. 

So things went on for several weeks, 
Warner and his followers growing bolder and 
more insulting than ever, to their sensitive 
victim’s intense misery. Warner was in 
ecatasies. ‘“ Those shots of mine tell!” he 
observed to Rossiter one evening. “Did 
you notice how the young cad squirmed 
when I said that potted meats were com- 
posed of beastly odds and ends beaten up 
into paste?’’ 

“Rather!’’ exclaimed Rossiter, with deep 
admiration. 

“He turned as red as a_beet-root!” 
ehuckled Warner. ‘ That paid him out for 
licking me at Latin verbs, I think. But we 
must keep it up, and things’ll soon get too 
uncomfortable for him. A few more shots 
like that last one of mine, and he'll be 
writing to his guv’nor asking to be taken 
away from here. Good riddance too! A 
fellow like that should mix with those of 
his own class, and not be foisted on gentle- 
men. It lowers the tone of the school!” 

From this it will be gathered that Warner 
was beginning to be actuated by personal 
motives. Warner’s forte was Latin verbs ; 
and it was extremely galling to find himself 
being displaced from his high position by 
Dumbleton, who was also strong in conjuga- 
tions. In addition to this, some of the 
fellows—including the aristocratic Cockles— 
had lately shown a decided inclination to 
cut him (Warner) dead. “Just because I 
don’t choose to chum with the son of a 
tradesman!” explained that indignant 
young gentleman to a few sympathisers. 
“But, there, it doesn’t affect me. Tre- 
maine’s only a baronet after all!” 

“Baronets are nothing much,” put in 
Rossiter, who was the son of a West of 
England squire. 


“They're common enough, anyhow,” 
ventured Jordan, whose father was an 
archdeacon. 


“Well, Tremaine can do as he likes,” 
Warner fiercely declared; “ but we’re going 
to keep our distance from this Dumbleton 
fellow.” 

(To be continued.) 
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LOADING A SHIP WITH COAL. 


By J. Rees, 


(Mhutrated from Photographs taken, by permission of 818 W. Tomas Lewis, Bart., by the AUTHOR.) 


ive. amount of coal raised in this country 
last year reached the high total of 
195,000,000 tons, of which, roughly, four- 
fifths were consumed at home, and the 
remaining fifth exported. As Cardiff, in 
exporting a third of this, can lay claim to 
being the chief coal port of the world, it 
is but fair that it should be turned to as 
the best place for noting how coal is loaded 
into a ship. The chief coal port, too, not 
only from a point of quantity, but of quality ; 
the steam coals of the South Wales coal-field, 
spread amply and richly behind the town, 
being held pre-eminent, all the world over, as 
giving, in burning, the maximum of heating 
power with a minimum of smoke and ash. 
But probably a description of the actual 
transference of the coal into the ship’s hold 


would be regarded as more interesting than 
the quoting of special statistics, however sig- 
nificant—in much the same way, perhaps, 
that a dog-tight in the next street is to most 
of us of more stirring and vital interest than 
a treatise, however learned, upon dogs in 
general. 

A loaded waggon, then, uncoupled from its 
lengthy string of fellows, upon a siding 
having a falling gradient towards, and de- 
bouching upon, the working area at the dock 
side, after weighing, is run, by help of rope 
and capstan, on to the lifting stage of the 
“staith ” or“ tip”? immediately in front. The 
staith is a strong erection of massive beams 
of wood, built back from the edge of the dock 
wall, furnished with suitable lifting and tilt- 
ing gear, and an ample supply of hydraulic 


power for its working. A pull at a handle, 
upon the part of one of the dusty attendants, 
and upward goes the stage with its load, 
until, having reached the desired level, the 
motion is stopped, and the pins securing the 
swing door forming the fore end of the waggon 
knocked out, when, helped in a tilt by the 
irresistibly persuasive push of the gently pro- 
truded iron finger of a hydraulic piston, 
applied beneath the rear end of the stage, 
the coal goes cascading in a thick cloud of 
black dust down the long iron shoot leading 
from the tip front into the open hatchway of 
a vessel moored immediately Below and along- 
side. And so, regularly and diligently on, 
ten tons at a time, with such intermissions 
as are necessitated by shifting the ship as 
one hatchway after another gets filled, or to 
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maintain her general “trim,” until she is 
full throughout. 

The great objection, however, to this older 
and still usual method of loading is, that there 
is a very undesirable and value-reducing 
amount of breakage of material in high- 
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all careful packing, the economical getting 
as much into as small a space as possible, 
and partly to minimise the special risk, in 
the case of coal, of spontaneous combustion 
being set up by the dust formed and heat 
generated in the rubbing together of a loose 


pitched descent into the hole, particularly 
with the more brittle coals; and the aim has 
consequently been, the reducing of this to its 
lowest margin, with as little sacrifice of speed 
in working as possible. _ Various devices have 
been tried, with more or less success, in 
different ports, that favoured as best for the 
purpose in Cardiff being the “Lewis & 
Hunter ” crane, the combined result of the 
inventive power, and its practical application, 
of Sir W. Thomas Lewis, Bart., and his 
engineer-in-chief. It takes the form of an 
extremely powerful crane, 40 or 50 feet high, 
fixed upon a massive four-footed pedestal, 
and carrying at the end of its long chain 
a special hooded iron box. This box, in 
practice, is lowered into a receiving hollow in 
the quay, @ ten-ton waggon brought up, and 
its contents gently tipped into it ; then, lifted 
high above all obstructions offered by the 
mast and deck gear of the vessel loading, it 
is swung inboard, lowered through the 
hatchway, and the coal discharged in the 
exact position needed —discharged, too, with 
the minimum of rush and fall, by the gradu- 
ated dropping down of the whole box bottom, 
which, in having its inner surface formed 
into the shape of a shallow cone, still further 
favours gentle delivery ; all being under the 
direct ‘control of the engineman perched 
aloft in his box, half-way up the height of the 
crane. Another advantage possessed by this 
arrangement is, that in being movable alony 
a line of rails running parallel with the dock 
edge, the alternative shifting of the ship 
herself, as each portion of the hold is filled, 
a trying and tedious operation in a crowded 
dock, is done away with. Three or four 
cranes can also be set at work upon the ship 
at the same time, and as they have a loading 
power at need of thirty waggons an hour, it 
will be seen that, as far as actually putting 
coal into a vessel is concerned, she need not 
remain long under the tips. 

But as it can only be put in at the hatch- 
ways, oftentimes some distance apart, and 
the spaces between have to be filled, and the 
whole carefully packed, this rapid rate of 
loading is in practice qualified and reduced. 

The stowage is a matter that must be 
heedfully seen to, partly for the reason for 
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cargo by the motion of the vessel—the whole 
aided by the heat of tropical or sub-tropical 
climates passed through on the voyage. 

An additional danger of a similar type in a 
coal-laden vessel is that due to the presence 
of the gas contained in the minute cracks 
and crevices of thecoul. ‘This, readily given 


carelessly introduced, unprotected light, 


ht cause an explosion powerful enough to 
sink she hip an 3 lesion, in short, of 
recisel e same kind as those occurring in 
the ain from which the coal came. 
Many a ship, never heard of after leaving 
port, has doubtless been lost owing to one or 
other of these accidents. Indeed, so seriousa 
matter is it regarded as, that a Royal Con- 
mission has tried its deliberate hand at get 
ting accurately at the causes of thevaccident, 
and devising a remedy. The question, in 
particular, of ventilating or not ventilating 
cargo, has been gone into, with, roughly, aga 
result, that it has been held inadvisable tod 
so, further than allowing upward rising gasto 
escape as freely as possible by icing has 
coverings off whenever practi 5 Sup 
plemented by careful stowing or “ trimming.” 
This work of “trimming” is done ty 
ecial bodies of men called “trimmers” 
ng in self-constituted gangs, who con- 
tract with the shippers for each cargo. Very 
laborious and dangerous work it is, camel 
onin dark, hot, ill-ventilated spaces; the air 
thick with dust—arranging, lifting, anf 
shovelling ; with tons of heavy loose maternal 
ever tumbling in upon them. If anyone 
should wish to know, for instance, what it 
means as a thirst producer, and at the same 
time realise the full significance of a smile 
he should see the face of a trimmer wha, 
having crawled out on @ warm summers 
afternoon from amongst the lumps of cl 
half filling a hatchway, and taken a minules 
brief rest and a few mouthfuls of fresh si, 
sitting upon the combing, he watches stim 
panion pouring a mug of liquid 
benefit out of a stoneware jar—a Smt 
its concentrated anticipation of 
equalled only by the benign 
merges into as the gratefully 
flows down his parched and dui 


The work is made all the hi 


Tipping Small Coal, 


off with rise of temPerature or variation of 
atmospheric pressure, insidiously finding its 
way into, and collecting in, a vacant space 
such as astore-room or emptied bunker 
hold, mixed with a certain proportion of air, 
forms an explosive mixture, which, fired at a 


fact that it is carried continuously on nist’ 
and day, for, a steamboat’s expenses runt 
into something material per day, all efe 
made to keep her as short a time as pos 
in dock. . Naturally enough, too, with an ( 
to the ultimate division of the contnt 


money, the number in a gang is kept as low 
as practicable. Each one must do his hard 
share of work, or, in the emergency, employ 
a substitute, the usual rate for sock by the 


way, being ashilling an hour. a fair indication 
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of the heavy nature of the work, which 
must be regarded rather as hard physical, 
than in any great degree skilled, labour. 
The rule is, a hearty, honourable co-work- 
ing at fall pressure; but should those 
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attending to matters on deck conclude 
occasionally that their mates below are 
taking it a bit too easy, they have a very 
effective, but drastic, method of altering 
things for the better. The tipping is pushed 
on until the hatchway is practi- 
cally blocked, and those below 
have nothing for it, in find- 
ing a way out, and to prevent 
being smothered, but to work at the 
stowing away—an adaptation of 
the Dutch plan of treating a con- 
firmed lazy one 
by lowering him 
to the bottom of 
a well, where he 
finds a pump- 
handle, which 
must be pretty 
diligently worked 
at to prevent his 
being drowned by 
the water let in 
fromabove. When 
the trimmer has 
ultimately got 
free, and, with 


wrath in his heart, 


finds, of course, 
that his“ butties’ 


above thought 
everything tohave 
been all right, 


and had certainly 
heard no call to 
ease off the tip- 
ping. 

Danger there 
also is, in loading 
as in cutting coal, 
of firing a pocket 
of collected gas; 
as well as from 
the, certainly 
ratherremote, one 
of getting walled 
up; for it is not an unknown 
thing for the body of a missing 
man to have been found buried in 
the coal whilst discharging—grim 
and gruesome evidence of the nap 
or fainting fit of a solitary worker 
passing unnoticed in the dusty 


darkness. 

A hearty, genial, beefy lot of men they 
are, as a rule, thoroughly earning their 
pay, as well as the more immediate 
material comforts—in the way of a wash 
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food, drink, and sleep—-the ordinary observer 
at the docks can see them making for, 
as, with their “ tommy” box slung across 
the back, and broad glistening shovel over 
the shoulder, they trudge wearily homewards 
at the conclusion of their protracted spells 
of labour. 

But in common with a good many other 
picturesque gainers of bread by the sweat of 
the brow, the trimmer will soon probably be 
evolved out of the necessity of existence, as 
the persistent effort at cutting down all 


The Box in Transit. 


possible expense has begun to find expression 
in the building of “ self-trimming” steam- 
boats, in which the need for the present 
style of work is done away with, by-having 
almost continuous hatchways along the 
deck, and internal spaces suitably arranged 
for the reception of cargo as poured in. 
This will probably do a great deal towards 
revolutionising the system that has hitherto 
been injuse, in that the easily read signifi- 
cant meaning must be economy and de- 
spatch. 


THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE: HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


By Reernatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ The Electric Dancing Doll,” ‘* The Electric Railway,” ete. ete, 


[ue Luminous Pane.—This consists of a 

piece of glass, which should be most 
carefully cleaned beforehand so as to be per- 
fectly insulating. It can be of any suitable 
size and shape, to fit the figures it is wished 
to display. Mine is 1} foot by 4 inches, ap- 
proximately—but this is long for a word. I 
have several devices on it. A whole-plate 
negative glass can be utilised by our photo- 
graphic readers. 

When you have selected a piece of glass 
and well cleaned it, you have to cover it 
with a narrow strip of tinfoil, about 4 inch 
wide and extending to about 4 inch where it 


Part II. 


U.— EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MACHINE—continued. 


is bent at the ends, near the corners of the 
glass plate. This cannot be done all in one 
piece, as it will take several feet, so you have 
to cut it in short strips, and fasten the ends 
under one another as yougoon. The cutting 
is best accomplished by means of a sharp 
knife and a fiat piece of glass to cut on, 
using a metal ruler to guide the knife. The 
result of the pane when coated is shown in 
fig. 20, in which you will see that the thin 
line represents the bent strip of tinfoil. 

Now at suitable intervals you have to cut 
spaces, when the tinfoil is perfectly dry. 
These spaces are about ; inch long, and the 


distance between the lines of the tinfoil 
must be about } inch. You will see in the 
picture how the holes are to be cut to form 
a pattern or word, as the dots represent the 
spaces. Ateach end of the glass is a broader 
strip of tinfoil, to which the end of the 
narrow strip, formed of several portions, is 
fixed. These pieces are shown at A and B. 
They act as terminals. When you have cut 
out the spaces, I recommend you to get a 
sponge and a little warm water and carefully 
remove the gum on the glass between the 
lines and the ends where the spaces are—in 
fact, everywhere where there is no tinfoil to 
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protect it—you must take care not to get off 
the tinfoil at any point; then dry it very 
carefully witha soft towel, and afterwards put 
it ina very warm place to get warm, and ulti- 
mately quite hot. When hot you can set up 
your machine and take away the coil between 
the two binding-screws (the Leyden jars 
being in their proper places), and to each 
binding-screw atfix a piece of cotton-covered 
copper wire, of course taking off the covering 
where the wire enters the screws. These 
connecting wires had better be about a yard 
long, so as to allow plenty of room. Now 
stand up your glass pane by simply setting it 
upright against any heavy object, say a book 
or bottle, and bend the other ends of the vire, 
also uncovered, so as to fasten on to the ter- 
ininals of the tinfoil. It is easily done by 
forming the ends into a spring. Now, on turn- 
ing the handle of the machine and placing 
the balls of the discharging-rods about an 
inch apart, every time there is a flash between 
these balls you will get a flash between every 
end of the tinfoil strip—that is, at every space 
there will be a spark, so the word appears in 
brilliant, luminous flashes, which in the dark 
are exceedingly vivid. As far as my experience 
goes, you can make as many hundreds of 
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Fi. 20,—SraRkING-PaNe, 


The thin lines represent strip of tinfoil. The dots 
represent spaces cut out of the strip. 4, B, terminals 
of tinfoil. 


sparks as you like, so the brilliancy of the 
resulting effect only depends on your trouble. 
Arches formed in this way look very pretty, 
as, of course, the supporting glass is hardly 
seen, only the arches, which appear in flashes 
of light. 

Similar to the latter piece of apparatus 
in its results is the instrument known to 
the dealers as the Diamond Jar. This con- 
sists of a jam-jar, like those you fixed on 
the machine, and, like them, coated inside 
with tinfoil up to about 14 inch of the neck. 
Instead of being evenly coated outside with 
tinfoil, however, we have to stick on little 
circles or diamonds of tinfoil, so that their 
edges are about ;1; inch apart, all over the out- 
side to the bottom. At the bottom is another 
piece of tinfoil, to cover it underneath, and the 
upper edge of this is in contact with the 
lowest layer of the circles. At the top of the 
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FiG, 21.—DramoxD Jar. 
T, T, tinfoil strips at top and bottom. 


jar, just above the top layer of circles, is a 
strip of tinfoil extending round the jar. The 
wire, which communicates with the inside of 
the jar by means of a chain in the ordinary 
way, is bent so that the knob is about 4 inch 
distant from the top band of tinfoil. The 
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tinfoil on the bottom is in communication 
with the ground by means of a chain, or 
strip of tinfoil, and the knob of the prime 
conductor of the machine is placed in con- 
nection with the wire and knob. When the 
machine is turned, brilliant sparks will pass 
between the diamonds, sometimesin one place 
and sometimes in another, thus illuminating 
the jar. In the dark the effect is very bril- 
liant. In fig. 21 I have endeavoured to show 
you the outward appearance of the Diamond 
Jar. 

Another way to produce much the same 
effect is to take an ordinary bottle of clear 
glass, a rather tall one is best, and cover the 
outside with little diamonds or circles of 
tinfoil arranged in a spiral running round 
the bottle, the lines of the spiral never being 
closer than half an inch, and the circles being 
about 7, inch apart, or closer. Through the 
cork of the bottle is passed a thick brass wire 
terminated by a knob, and the top circle of 
the spiral is connected with this wire by a 
strip of tinfoil. At the bottom of the jar is 
another strip of tinfoil, or a circle covering 
the whole bottom, and this is connected with 
the bottom circle of the spiral. When the 
two wires from the binding-screws are con- 
nected with the knob and the tinfoil at the 
bottom, and the machine is worked, at each 
flash between the two sparking-rods there is 
@ corresponding flash between each of the 
circles, thus forming a luminous spiral 
round the bottle, which is very effective in 


the dark. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


V.—TEA-PLANTING. 


By W. A. G. BrUNnToy, 


Axes the many occupations in which our youths 

find employment none is held in more favour than 
that of a planter. Yearly, numbers of young men go 
to various parts of our great Eastern Empire to become 
tea, indigo, or coffee planters. With the life of, and 
how to become, the former, I intend dealing in this 
article. Although the work on a tea-garden varies 
somewhat in different districts, in describing the 
routine as practised in Assam in general, and Sylket in 
particular, it may be taken as applicable to most 
places. Here, however, I may mention that the 
cultivation of tea in China is very different from the 
Indian and Ceylon system. It is also interesting to 
note that the tea-plant is known to grow wild only in 
the forests of Assam. 

‘The qualifications that fit for a tea-garden are sound- 
ness of health and a practical mind. If, along with 
these, the youth has had a practical engineering train- 
ing, he will experience little difficulty in obtaining a 
situation as an aasistant, A knowledge of engineering 
js invaluable, and, other things being equal, preference 
will always be given to those who have it. Two years 
spent at some engineering works in this country, par- 
ticularly with a firm whose speciality is tea-manu- 
facturing machinery, will be of immense benefit to 
the young planter. Not only has he a greater chance 
of getting on a garden. but, afterwards in seeking a 
post as manager, he will be preferre! to a man who lies 
no knowledge of engineering. 

‘There are several ways of getting on a garden. 
(1) By influence. (2) By serving three years in a ten- 
tasting or broking house, and being afterwards drafted 
on to one of the company’s gardens. As a rule, 
these clerks are not very successful in the outdoor 
employment, and many, after a year or two, leave it 
and return ‘to office work. (3) By applying at the 
agencies of tea-growing companies. Having been 
approved of, an agreement {s entered on—generally for 
a term of three years—and the lad is sent out to learn 
the business. Regarding outfit, it is needless to take 
anything more than what ts necessary for the voyage 
to Calcutta, as everything required afterwards can be 
bought there cheaper and more suitable. 

‘Arrived at the gurden, the youth is placed as as- 
sistant tothe manager on the main station where the 
factory is. He has to superintend nnder the mavager 
the outdoor work. If he has a knowledge of engineer- 
ing he also worka, during the manufacturing season, in 
the tea-house. Four or five years may be spent as an 
assistant before a divisional managership is obtained. 
The gardens vary very much in size, especially since 
the crisis in tea in 1887, and again last year, when, at 
both times, there was a great deal of amalgamation, 
The garden is portioned into so many divisions, 
averaging five hundred acres each. The divisional 
manager, under supervision of headquarters, super- 
intends all the work in his division, the manager 
coming round every week, or fortnight, or mouth, as 
it may please him, or is necessary, in order to see that 


things are being properly attended to. On a di 
all tue work is cutdour. rie 

There are two seasons in tea-cultivation, the plucking 
and manufacturing seson commencing in April, ax 
continuing till almost the end of the year. The wat 
during the oold weather consists in pruning, tq 
dressing with manure, and, towards the close, boeing 
which, however, is done more or less throughout th 
year. At this time of the fear, new, ground, ifr. 
quired, is opened up. There {8 no specified season fr 
planting. It may practically be done throughout the 
year, although May, August, and September are ted 
months for it, as they are very hot. without much nit 

The labour is all coolie—men who do the hoeing, ant 
women the plucking, the latter, also, being emplesel 
at hoeing in the slack seaeon before the placking tu 
commenced, Where the climate is favourable to ta 
growing, the price of labour is the one circum 
which rules the production ; in fact, it is the bic 
question alone which prevents the extensive cultivation 
of tea in countries where wages are high compmt 
with India, Ceylon, and other parts of the East. Th 
adequate labour is estimated at somewhat more the 
acoolie totheacre. The coolies are divided into dif, 
averaging fifty or sixty, and work under a firdar,s's 
is untler the divisional manager. Tho work is douety 
contract, at 80 much for the Aazrt or daily wage. 

I shall now state the routine of work the asustant ¢- 
divisional manager has todo. It isalmost unnecese:; 
to mention that Hindustanee must be learnt. It 
be acquired with fair proficiency in a year, Inthe 
weather the rising hour is 5 A.M. in the cold weather 
7 aM. The day’s work commences with the oxi 
muster, which is over by 6 and 8 o'clock respectires, 
After muster, chota-hazree—literally a small breakfast- 
is taken, aud then riding round the ‘garden begins t+ 
see that the work is being properly done ; thisocaji= 
all morning until 12 o’clock—breakfast time. 4 
is taken for a couple of hours, after which a repeiti-o 
of the morning work takes place and continue: ! 
Dinner is at 7, At midday, and again on cessation 
work for the day, the plucked leaf is weighed ject 
on bullocks and sent to the factory. The daily rye 
as to where the coulies are employed, whether sy « 
sick or have left, total of work done, individaalls a 
collectively, and cierical work in general, is al! dot¢ 
a babu. His reports and accounts are Fup 
monthly before being sent into headquarters. Un am. 
gorden the assistant will have plenty of night", 
a8, during the busy season, tea-making goes on rist 
and day, and the engine may ran for ceveral sei 
without stoppage. August and September are‘! 
busiest months, as the end of the season is approactin:. 
and the wish is to get all the leaf off the garden a! 
have no waste, 

‘The process in the factory is as follows: The grea 
leaf is thinly spread out on bamboo or iron trays 4 
withered until it is flaccid. After being wi! 
it is taken to the rolling tables and rolled. The ni 
leaf is then taken to the fermenting honse an! m7 
into balisas large as can be held in both hands Th 
balls are covered with a cloth and left to feme: 
Fermentation is an operation requiring close atteans 
the state of the weather hastening or retardivy © 
process. After this it is again rolled, perhaps tt 
three times,and then fired—that is, roasted in tn} 
until quite crisp, when the manufacture {s comp't 
The tea is next sifted, by women—through small b- 
sieves of different sizes—into various gradesand pe 
in bins. In large factories the sifting is cov |: 
machinery. Previous to the final packing it is sm: 
drici, It fs then put in boxes, stencilled accortins ° 
grade, and despatched by bullock gharri or cost” 
boat service to nearest steamer station, whence |: - 
conveyed to Calcutta, and either sold there or sit 
London. 

Compared with Ceylon, there is one great advare* 
in learning tea-growing. in India, In the 8% 
country pay commences (with very few exceptivt: 
euteriig a garden. In Ceylon a premium is ey: 
or an arrangement is made with the boy's para: 
guardians In terme of which the boy's people gust 
him so much, the company likewise paying bims 
Tea-planting pupils in Ceylon are termed, in the #‘ 
of the East, “creepers” Pay in India depecl: « 
agreement. ‘The ordinary three years’ agreemet: « 
125 rupees 8 month for first year, 150 for second. a 
175 to 200 for last year. In addition to salary.3°> 
mission on yearly profit, or bonus, is given by <* 
companies on a second agreement being entetel 
therefore, a company which gives commission ‘: " 
best to get with. To live on one’s pay is quite 
managed. Asa rule the following bungalow 
are supplied by the company two chokydars: 
men, one for night, and the other for day duty: +” 
wallah—water carrier, who carries bath water + 
helps the cook ; alson gardener. In adiition t‘'~ 
@ syce—groom ; also a pony, with feed and siddier..* 
allowed. A divisional manager gets two seers sp) 
ponies, or he may get a “pony allowance” of 902 
rupees per mensem, out of which he has bims- 
provide the ponies, fodder, etc. ;it is purely #20" 
of agreement, Theother servants requirel—hic 
provided by oneself—are a bearer, correspondiny ‘* 
valet, a waiting boy, and a cook. ‘ 

‘When the three years’ agreement is up anc’ ° 
entered on. There is no stated period as to hos "+ 
one remains abroad before getting home to 5. 
but after being out seven or ten years it is 
recognised that a year's holiday be given. It dr 
too, on the district, if it be healthy or othervis: | 
district such as Docars, leave will probably he 
after a term of five years, The company aly: * 

ssage-money one way, in some cases both * 
White at home balf pay is given. ; 

After having had ten or twelve years’ expec 


post as manager may be counted on, the salary of 
which is from 600 to 800 rupees per mensem, exclusive 
of commission at five per cent. on the yearly profit, 
which often amounts to a considerable sum. If one 
has capital, shares taken in a good tea-garden prove a 
lucrative and good investment. To start a new garden 
requires a very large capital, the expenses being at first 
very heavy, as tea does not pay until the fourth year 
after planting. 

Pastime takes up a considerable part of the planter's 
spare time, for when he is not working he is amusing 
himself by shooting, or playing polo or tennis. A man 
who enters heartily into these is thought of all the 
more, the probability being that if he shows zest in his 
sport, he puts a like spirit into his work. Shooting is 
varied, comprising snipe, duck, jungle-fowl, odd deer, 
and leopards, The ordinary smooth-bore gun, with 
No. 4, No. 8, and bullet cartridges, is the most suitable 
and serviceable firearm. Rifles are of little, and 
revolvers of no use. There are billiard-tables in some 
of the main garden bungalows. No regular holidays 
nre given, but a few days at the annual race mecting, 
ana, also, at the camp of the volunteer corps, are 
allowed. 

So much is said about the unhealthiness of the Indian 
climate that it is but right to state that (with some 
few districts excepted), provided proper precautions 
ure taken, and moderation and temperance in all 
things practised, a planter, with the amount of out- 
«luor work and exercise he gets, can be as healthy in 
India as at home. Medical attendance, if required, is 
at hand, as there is a doctor, receiving so much from 
«ach company, attached to the district. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


NVE-AND-FORTY years ago 
I began to be; 
‘Nothing much to look at, though 
A possibility. 
Four-and-forty years ago 
IT was just a year, 
‘And—at least they tell me so— 
I was a pretty dear! 


Four-and-twenty years ago, 
So the message ran, 

I was called by Uncle Joc 
A “promising young man.” 


And about a month ago, 
Jack his sister told 

(Jack's my boy at school, you know), 
“Poor Daddy's getting old.” 


But within a year ago, 
Or as near as may be, 
‘Mary—that's my wife—said, “ Ob, 
You are a perfect baby.” 


Friends long since, and friends quite lately, 
When they wish me joy, 
Call me indiscriminately, 
“Old man,” or else “ My boy.” 
Sadly my refiection ends, 
Nothing's old or new ; 
If one’s young or old depends 
Upon the point of view ! 


ote. — 


A BOY'S OWN PUZZLE. 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


'wo boys were born some years ago 
As like as like can be; 
One youngster was the other boy— 
The other boy was me. 


He was a mischicf-making lad, 
Much given to fights and quarrels, 
While I was quite a different youth, 
Of very lofty morals, 


They sent him to the self-same school— 
O day of woe and sadness ! 

‘And here I find I have to pay 
The price of all bis budness. 


When he plays truant far away, 
And ucts the naughty urchin, 

Folk come and vow that it was me, 
‘And so I get the birching. 


In vain I plead an alébi; 
They tay, “It is a lie, sir: 

D'you think that we will not believe 
The witness of our eye, sir?” 

One day the toothache did attack 
This aggravating youth ; 

They took me to the dentist, and 
He drew my finest tooth. 


T feel a bit perplexed myself 
About this mystery, 

Whether I am the other boy, 
Or whether he is me. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR SUGGESTED ‘OLD BOYS’” 
DINNER. 


A ScHOOLMARTER writes : “May I suggest that at 
the contemplated dinner in honour of the *B.O.P.'s’ 
twenty-first year of publication, the diners he requested 
to state their schools, and that the old boys of each 
xchool be arranged to sit together ? This may result in 
old chums meeting who have been parted for many a 
long year.” 


THE COPPER, ETC, COINS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S DIAMOND 
REIGN. 


By Dancer F. HowonrrH, ¥.8 A. SCOT., 
Author of “Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies,” ete. 


In addition to the coins illustrated and described in 
the“ B.O.P." during May, June, and July last year, one 
other must be mentioned as coming within the period 
then under notice. This is a pice (or } anna), the 
ay of a rupee, for use in British East Africa. 


Fic. 43.—Picz, Coprer. 


Obr.—Head of Queen to left, with diadem, VICTORIA * 
DEI’ GRA‘ BRITT * REGINA * FID * DEP * IND * IMP * 


Rer.—In centre, oxe] PICE, and around, EAST * 
AFRICA * PROTECTORATE * 1897 + 


These coins are {ssued from the Bombay mint, and 
will take the place of those which were struck by 
order of the late British East Africa Company, son.e 
of which were struck in Birmingham and others at 
the Culcutta Mint, dated 1888. 


WHAT A BUSH FIRE I8 LIKE. 


Here {s an extract from a letter received from a 
resident in South Australia: “I do not know if you 
have ever seen a bush fire, It is n sight of which I 
have never seen the equal. We had one in our neigh- 
ourhood yesterday (Sunday) at. the back of the 
parsonage and church. Divided from them by the 
Tain road to the top of Mount Lofty-runs a very deep 
rully filled with tall gum-trees and scrub, and some 
three or four miles long, surrounded by hills, with big 
houses here and there. The fire started about 9 A.M. 
at the far end of the gully, and quickly gaining in 
volume proceeded at a terrific pace, with the wind 
behind it, up the gully, heading for the hill Lope, 
Fires were lit at all the houses at the top to meet the 
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flames and clear a patch between it and the house 
and gardens, A grander sight cannot be imagined, 
With a roar like hundreds of trains on railway bridges 
which shook the earth with its vibration, it comes up 
the gully at our feet, the gully acting as a mighty 
chimney, creating an immense draught. Flames fn 
some cases fully fifty feet high ran up the trees and 
leapt from top to top, whilst underneath the scrub 
caught and surrounded the roota The heat was 
terrific, and one felt absolutely helpless before it, 
whilst the sun was obscured by the clouds of smoke. 
To give you an idea of the extent of euch a fire, though 
no houses were destroyed, at night for miles and miles, 
in gullies and on hill-sides, stumps of trees alight and 
smouldering, had converted a wooded country-side into 
the appearance of some huge city lit up. ‘To see the 
flames at night tearing np some hill-side was magnifi- 
cent, whilst rows of fences burning brilliantly stood 
out like magnificent ect pieces of firework surrounding 
the country. By day, looking down as we did on the 
fire, which bore that lurid look which is so awe-inspir- 
ing, and roared, 60 that you had to shout to be heard, 
reminded one most of Dante's Inferno. Above the 
roar of the fire at intervals there comes a mighty crash, 
as some primeval gum-tree sheds a branch or falls 
headlong from the hill-side into the gully. This is 
really no exaggeration, and one realises the power of 
tire and the helplessness of man in the presence of it. 
I need hardly tell you there is no water to put it out. 
It is simply met by fires lit ahead of it, and so turned 
in some other direction. The great object of each 
householder is to keep it off his own property and 
send it elsewhere, and most probably this fire will burn 
for days. It ts # sight to see the men working at it, 
everyone quite cool and collected, waiting with boughs 
of trees to crush out all sparks and so forth, which 
pass the cleared space which has been made. ‘All the 
country-side turns out for a fire, whilst tea in buckets, 
with bread and meat, ete. is provided gratuitously. 
To see twenty men working on the edge of the fire is a 
sight in itself, for the heat is awful, aud one wonders 
how they bear it. They will follow it for miles, and 
just as you think everything is up with your house, or 
sheds, and begin to move your household goods, think- 
ing no one is near to help, the men appear with the fire, 
having followed it perhaps for miles, and surrounding 
your property eave it and pass on to the next. Of 
course they are trained in bush fires from their boy- 
hood, and know just what to do aud iow to do it.” 


‘WORDS OF CHEER. 


THe Headmaster of Portland Grammar School, Ply- 
mouth, writes: * You may rest assured that I’ shall 
always recommend to my boys the purchase of your 
admirable magazine—the finest boys’ terature extant.” 

‘A London Principal writes : “Kindly allow me, as a 
schoolmaster, to congratulate you on the real and 
lasting good 'you have dene for very many boys. A 
paper with such high ideals as yours, is a true blessing 
to boyhood.” 
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THE “ BOY'S OWN” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 
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A. H, MELVILLE.—You enn gct a pair of tree climbers, 
to order, at any natural-history shop. 


Move ENGINES, ET¢.—We'‘are glad to hear you have 
been successful with the articles from our fages you 
have undertaken. Your engine has evidently ‘not 
sufficient suction to draw in the air ov line, 
Dut you can got over that difficulty by at 
smail air-pump to engineshaft, and by that means 
keep up a constant supply of air to gasoline tank. 


ardly know what you mean by a 
battery.” If you mean that in which 
chloride of silver is used, this is set up by melting 
chloride of silver in a porcelain dish over a spirit 
lamp, and then immersing in ita plate of silver. 
This is removed to cool, and again immersed, tifl 
you get a thick couting, The combination < ‘now 
wrapped round with blotting-paper, and on each 
side is pressed a plate of zinc. The whole is ge- 
casionally immersed in a weak solution of chloride 
of zinc. Its advantages are portability and cleanli- 
ness, as the whole is usually kept in a little cbonite 
case. They are used by doctors for coils, ete. 
Smee's battery also uses plates of silver. coated with 
platinum deposited on them, each of which has, on 
either side, a plite of zinc alittle narrower than the 
silver plate. They are immersed in a solution of 
dilute sulphuric acid. You would find both cells 
expensive to make. Of course, in both cases, the 
terminals are connected with the two zincs and the 
silver plate. 


A New REeaDEU.—We have not come across the 
camera you mention, but we believe it to be a good 
one. For plates we can recommend “ Paget Prize,” 
Cadett & Co's “ Lightning,” etc. Sce articles in 
the “ B.O. Camera Club.” 
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Wild Ambition! 
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Dexrorn BrmeE.—Your idea of glass wilt answer all 
right, but you must thoroughly cement the edges 
and sides of the tank with some tirm cement. We 
can recommend bicycle tyre cement, sold in “all 
bicycle shops, Ask if it contains indiarabber, ag 
this makes it springy and not likely-to crack. You 
could not possibly make a hole in the glass ag you 
suggest." The risk of breakage would be cnormoue, 
Use granite, or river stones built up, not shells for a 
fresh-water aquarium. They are tixed together with 
Portland cement. We have a series on this subject 
coming out shortly, which will tell you all about 
theso things. 


P. LAUBACH.—1. You have enggested to us an, excel- 
lent idea for a “Camera Club” column. so if you 
can wait we will tell you ‘all about it in that. 
2. From Messrs, Elliott & Son, Barnet, Herts: or 


. from Jonathan Fallowfield, Charing Cross Road, w. ° 


3. Either, the glaes is cracked gnd you. do not 
know it, or sou have not got a proper connettion 


between knob and tinfoil inside,or there is some, 


connection between inner and outer coatings. Some | 


kinds of glass do not answer as well as others. 4. It 
requires special apparatus and enormous care to 
make P,0.P., and is not in the least worth while a3 
long as the Ilford people continuc.to exist. 


Gonpoys C. HARVEY.—We think the best thing to do 


is to refer you to our articles on the fresh-water “ 


aquarium, whielr will appear shortly. 

Doas (Dog Lover).—1. Write to Cassell & Co., pub- 
lishers, London. 2. Can't recommend special breeders 
here. '3. Don't know. Get a prize catalogue of any 
good dog show. 


Vantocs (Bopian)—1. Moles; a surgeon only. 
2. Yes, white mice are a pretty fad if you attend to 
them. 


TnaisiNG (G. Hone).—We have already had several 
papers on this subject. Read back. Good food, 
Rood sleep, the eold morning tub, well-regulated 
gyninastic exercises—are the keynotes to training. 


Bap TEETH (Old Reader).—Better write straight toa 
Dubtin superintendent, but we believe that bad teeth 
will throw you. 14 


ForrigN Bmps (Gorlestonian).—Everything depends 
on the situation of the outdoor aviary. It should 
have sun, shade, and shelter, with hard and soft food, 
and green food and gravel. 


Sr. Benvanp (E. S, B.).—You are under-feeding the 
dog, that is the trouble. Give Spratt’s kibbled 
biscuits, and plenty of them, twice a day, with 
sheep's pluck minced, a little liver, and the broth, 


Oxesity (R. E, H.).—Reduce the diet. Take plenty of 
green food, and the lean of neat. No sugar, butter, 
or fat. Nostarchy food. The morning tub. 


Two Qurerioys (C. M. H.).—1. Certainly ; there are 
evil consequences from the awful habit, present and 
fature. 2, No good advising till you reclaim. 3. Cold, 
bath and tonics, and good food.. Haven't you a 
family doctor ? "4, Self-consciousness is only one of 

“the symptoms of nervousness brought on by your- 
self. 


Harr 0: 
There 


Fack (L. C.).—You should be proud of it. 
no safe means to stop such growth. 


EaRacHE (A. B.).—1. Apply to a doctor. 2 This is 
asthma. Your friend must also consult a medical 
man. 


Arsix.—Our coloured plate of the tartans of the High- 
land clans was the frontispiece to the fifth volume, 
long since out of print. A small book on the subject is 
published by Jobnston, the map publisher, of Pater. 
noster Buildings. Any bookseller can get it for you. 

C. Worstys.—We should think the nearest fishing to 
you would be the Lea or the New River, 


ENGINEER.—Write for the prospectus of the Central 
‘Technical College, City and Guilds Institute, Exbiti- 
tion Road, South’ Kensington, That will give uc 
an idea, 


A NE'RR-DU-WELL.—You are too old and ill-educate! 
to do any good at sea except before the mast. To 
begin with, you might get a berth on a ferry steamer, 
or something of that sort. We have had heaps o 
articles on the subjett. 


E. W. Braxcit.—There is always a chance, howerer 
remote, for everybody. ‘Ibe thing todo is to go 
the offices and ‘ask. You have only to look at tl 
advertisements at one of the big railway stations to 
find out the addresses, + 


Coin CoLLectTor.—The fou mDpy-piece: of Charles 
the Second with the royal arme ie the ordinary 
money, and is worth from 2s. to 3s. 6d. it with, 
the interlinked O's is Maundy money, and is wort! 
one or two shillings, Zp 


F. G. Hawoxrn.—You would probably get the 
marionettes at Hamley’s Noah's Ark, corner uf 
Great Turnstile, Holborn, w.c, 


ANGLEn, J. HORnEN, ETC.—A list of fishing station: i: 
given in the “Angler's Diary,” publisbed at “TL: 
Field" Office, price eighteenpence. 


Bnitox.—Probably not. You had better stay where 
you are. What do you mean by a “tradesman's 
spective trade” ? 

C. K.—We would not recommend anyone to throw u}. 
@ good situation und cross the Atlantic for tl: 
purpose of enlisting in the army. 


Troxo.—We have had three plates of birds’ eggs ar! 
they are all out of print. 


‘ALIDS' CARRIAGES,— The maker appears to be Jola 
Carter, 6A New Cavendish Street, Portland Place. 
Write to him for a catalogue. 


ELectric Rat.way.—The articles on working av 
electric railway were in Nos. 925, 932, 936, 940, 912, 
All of themare in print, and can be had at publisbel 
Price, 


Etva.—The articles on “ How to Make a Lathe " wer 
in the eighth volume. They are not seprinted in ocr 
“ Indoor Games.” 


8. R. Hack Any natural-history shop. The bet 
book on British birds’ eggs is Seebohhm's “Colourel 
Figures of Eggs of British Birds.” The plates ar 
beautiful, but it is expensive. 


LJ. G. Maccrncor.—Agworth's “Railways of 
England,” Acworth's allways of Scotland” 


Ty 


‘ Findlay’s “ Working and Magiagement of-an Englisi 
Railway,” Williams's “Iron Roads.” William's 


“Midland Railway,” Sekon's “reat Western Rail 
way,” Grinling's “Great Northera Railway.” 


A. M. F.—We cannot undertake to criticise and correct 
amateur verse in this colamn. H you want to kaa 
what we think of your writings you should join is 
our verse and other literary competitéons. 


B. M. T.—We can neither give the address of oct 
writers nor reply by post. All questions must be 
addressed to the Editor, and are only answered in 
this column. 


A Professor from the Zoo. 
(The Japanese Ape.) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1898, 


A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 
By Avrrep Coxsecx, Author of “ Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes,” etc. (With Illustrations by A. PRaRsE.) 


“I was gripped abcut the middle by a pair of arms.” 
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CHAPTER V.—TRAPPED. 


Fe the clamouring porters, who be- 
. Sieged the compartment, and who 
would have carried off by force both us 
and our belongings, Roper selected one 
with Esbekieh upon his cap.’ A glance of 
recognition passed between them. When 
the other porters saw Roper, they ceased 
their clamour so far as we were concerned, 
and concentrated their attention upon Mr. 
Graham. He was a perfect stranger, and, 
therefore, fair game for them. Even when 
he had told them for the twentieth time 
that he was engaged for Shepherd’s, and 
had given his instructions about his lug- 
gage to Shepherd's man, they continued 
io pester him. We were hurried away 60 
quickly while he was yet surrounded by 
these harpies, that we had neither time nor 
opportunity to bid him farewell. En- 
tering ap open omnibus, and in company 
with Roper, we were rapidly driven to 
our hotel. 

It was a substantial and rather pre- 
tentious-looking structure, the old house 
of Nubar Pasha, fronting a square, and 
overlooking the Esbekieh gardens. We 
were glad to refresh ourselves, and re- 
move the traces of our dusty railway 
journey. It was evening, and dinner was 
served almost immediately. After dinner 
we went across the square, and seated 
ourselves under the trees. 

“We must make the best use of our 
time,” said Roper. ‘ We have only three 
‘lear days. I shall be engaged with 
business matters to-night, and part of the 
day to-morrow ; but I will call for you 
to-morrow afternoon, say at four o'clock, 
when the heat of the day has passed, and 
we will go and sce the Pyramids.” 

Both our hearts leaped in anticipation. 
‘Then I thought it strange that he should 
say he would call for us. 

“ Are you not staying at the hotel?” I 
asked. 

“Nol” said he. “I have private 
juarters. You will be allright there. It 
is central. You can easily find your way 
back to it from any part of the city. 
These gardens, close by, are very pleasant, 
wd you might ramble through them to- 
night or in the morning. The bazaars lie 
ut the back of the hotel, between it and 
she citadel ; and within the citadel is the 
tine mosque of Mohammed Ali. Perkaps 
you would like to go through the bazaars 
in the morning, and visit the mosque. I 
must leave you to your own resources. 
Only be ready to start for the Pyramids 
at four o'clock to-morrow.” 

We were not sorry to part with him. 
We should have been glad, however, of 
the company of Mr. Graham, for, in so 
strange a scene, and amid an accumn- 
lating crowd of foreigners, whose con- 
versations we could not in the least 
understand, we felt lonely. The gardens 
were illuminated. A military band was 
playing somewhere within. We passed 
through the gates, and strolled under tho 
trees, skirting an artificial lake, where a 
café, which occupied the recesses of a 
grotto, reached by a wooden bridge, was 
doing a brisk trade. Guided by the 
music, we worked our way round until 
we came to the band-stand, and saw 
before us, in the gloaming, another en- 
trance to the gardens from one of the 
public streets. The music did not prove 
to be very attractive. We made our way 
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across the garden again, and emerged 
upon the public square. The seats were 
nearly all filled. The small round tables 
were served by waiters from cafés across 
the way, and most of the people were 
drinking coffee, or sherbet, or iced 
lemonade, and smoking the nargileh, or 
the hookah, or the more familiar cigar- 
ette. A motley crowd was drifting both 
ways across the square. There was no 
lack of colour, although sombre hues, 
with splashy patches of white, prevailed. 
Tt was a picturesque and animated scene. 
The evening was very peaceful, and de- 
liciously cool after the hot day. The 
great stars shone with wonderful radiance 
in the deep blue sky above. Far into the 
night Jim and I sat in the balcony of our 
bedroom, and gave ourselves up to the 
enjoyment of this novel phaso of human 
life, so utterly unlike anything we had 
ever seen before. 

We went through the bazaars the next 
morning, lingering here and there when 
anything took our fancy, and not feeling 
quite so lonely as the night before. 
Every few steps we met with Europeans, 
sometimes with English people, and occa- 
sionally we rubbed against the well- 
known uniform of the British soldier. We 
reached the citadel, and looked out over 
the populous area westward. Far away, on 
the edge of the desert, we could see the 
three Pyramids, and our hopes for the 
afternoon were quickened as we thought 
that then we should get close beside 
them, climb to the top of the big one, 
and perhaps visit the chambers within. 
What a letter I should be able to write to 
Mr. Calderwood the next day! And yet, 
my mind was not quite easy about 
Roper’s proposal—why, I did not know. 
It was only natural, that, being in Cairo, 
we should go tothe Pyramids. But I had 
a strange presentiment of mischief. I 
tried hard to overcome it, to persuade 
myself out of it, to forget it altogether ; 
but, notwithstanding my efforts, it would 
suggest itself, and mar the anticipation of 
what would otherwise have been a real 
pleasure. Of this presentiment I said 
nothing to Jim. I thought he would 
only laugh at me, and perhaps it would 
spoil his anticipation, too. After we had 
visited the mosque, and duly admired its 
aérial beauty, we came out upon a terrace 
overlooking the Tombs of tle Caliphs, 
and entered into convetsation with a 
British red-coat, who, like a gorgeous 
lizard, was sunning himself there. 

“Have you been to the Pyramids?” 
said he. 

“We are going this 
replied. 

“To see the sun set over the desert ?” 

“Well! We shall be glad to see that 
among dther things,” said I, “ but we are 
not going for that particularly.”’ 

“Then why don't you go in the early 
morning ?"” 

“Ts it pleasanter then ?”’ I asked. 

“Much pleasanter. You escape the 
great heat, and get back to the city in 
good time, and, of course, you have day- 
light all the way. You will have to come 
home in the darkness. Most people go 
in the early morning.” 

“We cannot do as we like exactly,” 
said I. ‘“ We have some one else with us, 
and he has business in Cairo during the 
day. Our time is very limited, too, and 
we must go when we can.” 


afternoon,” I 


“Oh! that alters the matter.” 

We chatted about many other things, 
but the statement that we should have to 
come home in the darkness lingered with 
me, and strengthened my presentimen 
that an evil design was hidden ‘under 
Roper’s proposal. It was not too late to 
refuse to go. But what excuse could | 
invent to satisfy Roper? And what good 
reason could I give to Jim for the 
refusal? Perhaps if we did not go this 
afternoon we might not go at all, and 
that would be the keenest disappointmen: 
to both of us. We could not go withou: 
attendants; and, surely, whatever harm 
Roper intended he would not attempt in 
the presence of witnesses, who would b: 
certain to tell. Then, all through, I hal 
not been able to see any sufficientl: 
strong reason why my cousin should lay 
any deep scheme against me, and place 
the execution of it in the hands of Roper, 
although, from what I had gathered frou 
Roper’s character, I believed he was 
capable of anything. My cousin's ar. 
rangements for me to travel with hin, 
his objection to Jim's company, the thes 
of the letter, were all suspicious circum- 
stances ; but, if these were parts of a ple. 
to injure me, what possible cause cou:l 
my cousin have to concoct such a plot a 
all? When I tried to think it out, I was 
a little bewildered, and rather ashamel 
of myself for doubting my cousin's sin- 
cerity. I might be too suspicious, because 
of my dislike both for him and Rope. 
In any case, I would not trouble Jin 
with my thoughts or fears. He was on 
the alert already. He mistrusted Roper. 
and would be on his guard while we were 
with him. I would be doubly guard. 
and more than ever on the alert, on ow 
way back to the city. 

Tt was so hot in the afternoon that, 
after lunch, we did not leave the hol. 
Roper arrived at four o’clock, accow- 
panied by only one man in cliarge ei 
three donkeys; we mounted, and roi 
off, the man, a villainous-looking fellow. 
following, and urging the donkeys for 
ward at a brisk pace. Two or three wilt 
streets brought us into a large square. 
fronted on two sides by one of the palaces 
of the Khedive. Soon we approached the 
bridge over the Nile, with two massive 
bronze lions on pedestals of grey granite 
flanking the entrance; the bridge was 
narrow, and the trattic congested; hun- 
dreds of people were passing out of ti 
city, while scores were coming in. a0‘ 
mingled among them were geunt, stalkin- 
camels, flapping their huge under-lr 
and moving their sad round eyes, as if * 
crowded thoroughfare such as this wer 
not at all to their liking. The oper 
solitary desert would have been much 
more congenial to them. + Just befcr 
emerging from the bridge we heard a gre#t 
commotion behind us, and, looking oun. 
saw the people scattering to either sid. 
and leaving in the centre of the bridges 
clear course. The man in charge of ov 
donkeys hooted at them, and swept then 
aside. Two  out-runners, gorgeous! 
dressed in a Grecian costume, and armed 
with staves, came on, shouting, followed 
by a carriage, drawn by a pair of best- 
tifal horses. As the carriage rolled bv. 
we caught a vision within of a lovel: 
woman wearing the white muslin yask- 
mack of # Turkish lady, and a little child, 
who was evidently amusing her. Ti 


crowd closed in again; our donkeys 

resumed their course; presently we left 

the bridge, and entered a road lined with 
trees, and stretching straight away as far 
as the eye could see. 

Through this long avenue we trotted, 
until the trees became sparser, and there 
rose before us the low cliff-like line of the 
desert. The sun was in our faces. The 
Pyramids were shimmering in the hot 
haze. The large hotel at the foot of the 
sand-slope seemed deserted. Dismount- 
ing, we plodded through the sand to the 
top of the plateau, and were met by a 
few Arabs. Roper suggested that we 
should first visit the unearthed temple ot 
Chephren, and after that the Sphinx; 
then, he said, if we liked, Jim andI might 
climb to the top of the great Pyramid and 
see the sunset. From the toil which that 
involved he begged to be excused. He 
could smoke a cigar at the bottom until 
we returned. But on no account would 
he have us miss the interior. Whatever 
else we saw, we must see the wonderful 
corridors, and the chambers of the King 
and Queen. We needed no persuasion. 
We were as intent upon it as he; and, in 
our excitement, our suspicion was forgot- 
ten and quite vanished away. 

The immense stones in the temple of 
Chephren, so smoothly dressed, so exactly 
fitted one to the other, called forth our 
admiration. We gazed with amusement, 
not unmingled with awe, into the battered 
and disfigured face of the Sphinx. We 
were almost carried up the great Pyramid 
by the strong litne Arabs, and obtained a 
magnificent view from the platform on 
the summit. The sun was sinking, a 
large, glowing, red orb, far away in the 
Libyan desert; his glories were thrown 

around the sky; the desert was like a 
petrified billowy sea; the delta, with 
Cairo in the distance, where already the 
twinkling lights were beginning to appear, 
was in the shade, but beyond, the hills 
of Mokattam were bathed in rosy hues, 
and the citadel, with the high dome, and 
the tall, slender minarets of the mosque 
of Mohammed Ali, stood out distinctly. 
Steadied by tho Arabs, we jumped down 
the Pyramid, step by step, and reached 
the bottom, wearied and perspiring from 
every pore. Roper joincd us, throwing 
the end of his cigar away, and we mounted 
the few steps on the west side to the 
opening which had been made into the 
first sloping corridor. Two Arabs were 
seated in the entrance. Four others were 
preparing to accompany us inside. Roper 
sat down beside the two, and lighted a 
fresh cigar. 

“Are you not going in ?”’ I asked. 

“No!’’ said he. ‘You must excuse 
me. I’ve been in before. It’s a trifle too 
hot for me.” 

We were not sorry. The candles were 
lit, and I followed the first Arab, the 
second coming immediately behind me. 
After him came the next Arab, with the 
other candle, then Jim, the fourth Arab 
bringing up the rear. Down the long 
corridor we proceeded for a hundred yards 
or so. Here we came upon a heap of 
broken stones. These we clambered 
round, and began to ascend. Soon we 
same to @ passage much lower than those 
we had traversed so far, and perfectly 
evel. Along this, almost double-fold, we 
went forward into the heart of the Pyra- 
nid. It led into o square room, lined 
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with granite—the large blocks in the 
corridors were composed of limestone. 
The room was empty. It was a relief to 
stand upright. ‘The air was still and 
elose, and the candles burned dimly. We 
could realise how densely dark it would 
be if the candles were extinguished. 

“The Queen’s chamber,” said one of 
the Arabs. £ 

“Secure enough, in all conscience,” 
said Jim. 

“ But empty,” I added. 

“ Trust these fellows for that,” said Jim. 

“Tt’s rather uncanny in here—don't 
you think so, Jim ?—and with these 
fellows, all alone.” 

“Rather. I sha’n’t be sorry to be out 
again. But they’re all right enough, and 
we must sce what there is to be seen.” 

The Arabs listened intently to our re- 
marks. Whether they clearly understood 
usor not, we did notknow. They could all 
speak in broken English. Several times 
had they already addressed us, mostly to 
direct us where to place our fect, for the 
limestone was very smooth and slippery ; 
and they had kept up a constant chatter 
in their own tongue among themselves. 

We retraced our steps; and, after 
emerging from the long, low passage, 
turned into an immense corridor, much 
wider and higher than the rest, and lined 
with ponderous stones of squared granite, 
beautifully dressed, and fitted together 
with the greatest nicety. This corridor 
led upward in a steep gradient to the 
centre of the Pyramid. ‘The floor was 
sharply divided down the middle by what 
appeared to be, in the darkness, a deep 
chasm, leaving a narrow shelf on either 
side. We took the left hand. The Arabs 
went up with the ease and agility of cats. 
Before we reached the top, Jim and I 
regretted that we had not left our shoes 
and socks behind. It would liave been 
so much better climbing with bare feet. 
Three parts of the way toward the top 
we rested, and one of the Arabs suggested 
that he should illuminate the corridor by 
burning a magnesium wire. We were 
quite willing to expend a shilling in this 
way, and were well repaid for it, not only 
by the view we obtained of the corridor, 
but by the weird effect of the sputtering, 
brilliant light upon the faces and forms 
of the Arabs themselves. 

Reaching the top, a step or two bought 
us into the King’s chamber, larger than 
the Queen's, and containing a granite 
chest, without lid, and broken along one of 
its upper edges. This we curiously exam- 
ined first of all, and then devoted our 
attention to the walls and ceiling. The 
chamber was simply like a large dungeon. 
The air was oppressively close and still, 
worse than in the Queen’s chamber below, 
and the candles threatened to go out al- 
together. As we turned to leave the 
place, the Arabs gathered about us, their 
evil faces caricatured in the uncertain 
light. 

» Baksheesh !’ demanded one of them, 
holding out his hand for the money. 

‘« We'll pay you when we get outside,” 
said I. 

“Nol” said he, and they all four 
shook theirheads, “The Khowadja must 
pay now.” 

“Is it customary to pay inside?” I 
asked. They did not understand the 
question, and looked at me inquiringly. 
“Do people pay inside?” I asked again, 
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making the question more intelligible. The 
soldier in the citadel, when we were con- 
versing with him in the morning, had told. 
us that the fees were all fixed, and should. 
be paid to the Sheik only. He was the 
responsible person, and the settlement with 
the men was left with him. 

“Yes!” said they, quite readily, wigh 
gleaming eyes and cunning faces. 

“ But, if we pay you now, we must pay 
the Sheik after, and that will be paying 
twice y said I; for 1 knew that they were 
lying. 

“The Sheik has been paid by the 
Khowadja outside,’ answered the spokes- 
man, with a leer, while two of the others 
laughed outright. 

“Then the matter is done with. Lead 
on,” said I, making a step toward the 
opening. Their faces grew darker. 

“Hadn't we better give them some- 
thing ?”” Jim whispered, 

“ As you like, Jim, but I think it’s a piece 
of imposition.” 

“ What have you got, Kiddy ? ” said he, 
putting his hands in his pockets. 

“I don’t know,” I replied, and felt to 
see what loose cash I had. 

Immediately the two flickering candles 
were extinguished. At the same time, 
and in the intense darkness, I was gripped 
about the middle by a pair of arms whose 
pressure was like that of steel bands. My 
own arms were thereby pinned to my 
sides. My legs were free, and I kicked 
out, hoping to lame and dislodge my op- 
ponent. It was a kick in the air, how- 
ever, and cnly helped him to throw me on 
my back, which he did swiftly and deftly. 
As I fell, a scream from one of the Arabs 
rang through the chamber. 

“ Are you down, Jim?” I cried. 

But, by way of answer, there only 
reached me sundry gasping sounds, as 
if he were having the life choked cut of 
him. I began to struggle desperately, 
and, in my fear, yelled out ; when, almost 
before I was aware, my mouth was 
stuffed full of old rags rolled up into a 
hard ball, and a bandage passed round 
the lower part of my face, and securely 
knotted behind my head, to keep them in 
position. I was effectually gagged. This 
was a relief to my mind. I surmised that 
Jim had been treated in the same way.. 
and that the gasping sounds were the 
result of his vigorous protest against it. 
He was not being murdered, and, if only 
the life were left in us, there might be a 
chance of escape. All this while, I was 
held down by one of the Arabs in such 
wise that my arms were perfectly useless. 
Now they turned me over, and drew my 
arms behind me. I thought my shoulders 
would have been dislocated by the pracess. 
They fastened them about the elbows, and 
then about the wrists, and, for a moment 
or two, left me. The oppressive stillness 
and the dense darkness, with the dreadt I 
was in as to what the Arabs intended to- 
do, quickened my sense of hearing. All 
my being seemed to be flowing out. 
through this one channel. I could detect 
with preternatural distinctness the soft 
pad, and the shuffling of their bare feet 
upon the stone floor. They were lifting 
some burden. It was Jim. They were 
carrying him away. Where? Their 
sudden attack, and the struggle that 
followed, had quite confused my reckoning, 
and I knew not in what part of the chamber 
I was lying. What if they were earrying 


him into the great corridor, and meant 
to drop him down the chasm—a chasm 
that seemed awfully deep as we climbed 
up the long shelf to the King's chamber ? 
Then it would be murder after all. And 
it would be my turn next. I heard the 
burden fall. It did not fall far, so that it 
cduld not have been down the chasm, and 
the sound of it indicated that it was 
somewhere“within the chamber. As it 
struck the ground a stifled groan issued 
from it. Two of them, kicking with their 
fect to find out my exact position, now ap- 
' proached me, and, having lifted me, carried 
me only a few paces away. They knocked 
against something. It was the stone chest, 
where Jim had already been deposited, for, 
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directly, they dropped me right upon him. 
For the present their work was done. 
Through the stillness and darkness the 
sound of their retreating footsteps, and 
their low foreign tones as they chattered 
together, came weirdly upon the ear, and, 
in the increasing distance, rapidly died 
away. 

We were entombed, bound and gagged, 
but living, and laid within a sarcophagus 
in the centre of the great Pyramid. The 
darkness seemed to press upon me as if it 
were something palpable. The stillness 
seemed to weigh me down as if it were 
an actual burden. The thought of the 
immense stones everywhere closing us in 
affected me like a horrible nightmare. I 

(To be continued.) 


wondered whether Jim was sharing m; 
feelings; but, although he was so near, it 
was impossible to communicate with him. 
Breathing became increasingly difficult. 
The air wasstifling. I was bathed with per- 
spiration. On the top of all was the fear 
that the Arabs would return and finish 
their work, whatever that work might be. 
They would be sure to return before th: 
morning ; for, in the morning, other visitors 
would be coming from Cairo; and they 
would never be allowed to discover us, 
and hear from our own lips how we had 
been trapped and maltreated. No! The 
Arabs had something else in view. Their 
work was not done yet. They would 
return. Then we should know our fate. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 


Som the long night hours passed on. 
One by one the mourners’ wails 
ceased, as those of the women who were 
still waking retired to their huts, till not 
a sound broke the stillness save the oc- 
casional shrill call of some night bird. 
Even in the horses’ enclosure the champ- 
ing. which the half-starved mustangs had 
kept up the whole night through gradually 
died away. The air grew colder and 
colder as the night stars sunk towards the 
horizon, and the first faint flushes of the 
grey dawn began to show on the moun- 
tain tops towering up in the east. 

Hark! What is that call sounding out 
on the north of the village? Is it the 
first harbinger of day trilling out his 
salutations? No; itis but the mournful 
ery of a goat-sucker, answered presently by 
its mate on the south. The call, sounding 
out uncannily on the night air, seems to 
have disturbed the horses, for there is a 
stir among then), a stir that grows more 
and more marked as the moments pass on. 

Now the hoarse growl of a dog is heard ; 
something, perhaps the movement among 
the horses, has disturbed his slumbers, 
and his half-doubtful challenge is taken 
up by his comrades from one end of the 
camp to the other. The whole gamut is 
there, from the shrill, yafiling treble of the 
puppy, to the hoarse, bass bay of the 
grizzled veteran. With such a chorus it 
is impossible to sleep, and presently an 
Indian appears at one of the hut doors, 
not in any trepidation, for night dis- 
turbances are common in a dog-overrun 
camp, but to rate the pack to silence. 

As he stoops to feel for a pebble, his 
eyes catch the first gleam of the sun 
rising over the top of the huts, and he 
stares for a moment in sleepy wonder 
that the hour is so late. Then in an 
instant he is awake. “The sun! In the 
west!’’. and his eyes run round the 
circle. ‘ 

West, north, and south, on the three 
sides of the village those beams are 
rising. Loud and louder peals his warn- 
ing yell of alarm, but louder still from 
every side rings out the foeman’s shout, 
as the Danites pour through the burning 
walls, and red-handed murder storms in 
on every side. 


By Joun Dawrrey, 
"Author of A River of Fire," ete. ete, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FIRE AND SWORD. 

We left Harry at the moment of his 
dropping asleep, and we return to him at 
that of his awakening. For a few seconds 
he lay, drowsily endeavouring to re- 
member where he was; then, like a flash, 
memory came back to him, and he in- 
stinctively raised his head to see if the 
guard was still there. His eyes missed 
the gleam of the pipe, and then his ears 
recognised by the deep measured breath- 
ing that the Indian was asleep. But even 
while he listened, the thought crossed the 
lad’s mind that the man could not have 
been long asleep, for the smoke of his pipe 
smelt very fresh. However, it did not 
matter to‘him, and he wearily laid his 
head down again to resume the sorrowful 
thoughts which slumber had interrupted. 

As it happened, his head lay close to 
the outside wall of the hut, and at that 
moment an unmistakable puff of warm 
air charged with smoke blew across his 
face, and startled him from his repose. 
Naturally enough, his first instinct was to 
spring to his feet, but fortunately he had 
awoke in full possession of his faculties, 
and with a mighty effort he restrained his 
impulse. Knowing nothing of the Mor- 
mon leader's plans, he had no idea of the 
real state of affairs, but thought that the 
place had been accidentally set on fire by 
some mourning or revelling party. 

However, whether accident or design 
had caused the fire, he was prompt to see 
what an invaluable opportunity it gave 
him if he could but avail himself of it 
before the village (and especially his 
guard) was aroused. 

With this thought in his mind, noise- 
lessly and carefully he rose to his feet, a 
work of no little difficulty, considering the 
manner he was bound. When he was 
erect, he found the smoke much stronger 
than nearer the ground, and he could 
hardly keep himself from sneezing. A 
faint red light now pervaded the apart- 
ment, as the fire outside commenced to 
eat its way through the fragile walls, and 
while he looked a bright streak of flame 
broke through. 

Now was his one chance, and not a 
moment did the brave boy hesitate. 
Standing with his back against the burn- 
ing wall, he thrust his bound arms as 


deeply into the flame as he could. Fors 
few monients the agony was intense, ba 
life and death were on the issue, and 
though his whole body was bathed in te 
perspiration of pain, he bore up. Probab! 
it was not thirty seconds, but it seemal 
half a year, before he found the unplaited 
cords with which his arms were bowi 
yield to the strain upon them, and leare 
him free. 

But even as they parted, a new danzer 
was upon him, for the guard, aroused br 
the crackling and the smoke, became 
aware of what was happening. The room 
was now bright as day, save for tl: 
drifting clouds of smoke which here ai 
there obscured the vision, and the Apache 
sprang straight at his victim, with uplifted 
tumahawk. 

As he came on, Harry leaped aside. tut. 
forgetting the loose hobbles on his lecs 
rolled over on the ground. At th 
moment he fell, a whiff of acrid sn:ck 
half blinded the Indian, and _ strikir 
furiously at the spot where the lad show 
have been, and finding nothing there. i. 
too, fell forward, the tomahawk flying for 
his grasp. But he was up in an instan:. 
and on top of our hero, his sinewy hand: 
gripping him by the throat. In vain did 
Harry throw his utmost strength into th: 
endeavour to tear that merciless clatch 
from his neck. His opponent was of 
twice hie strength, even if he had not had 
him at such deadly disadvantage. ; 

Slowly his muscles began to relax. his 
chest rose in quicker and more spasmodic 
jerks, and the red eyes gleaming down 
him grew indistinct, as the film gathered 
over his own. A few more seconds, ani 
sense and feeling would have lef 
him, probably for ever; when, at the 
last moment, his hand, thrown cot: 
vulsively forward, clutched the handle of 
a knife in the Indian’s belt. The touch 
for an instant seemed to reawaken hi 
fast relaxing energies, and drawing i 
from its sheath, he struck blindly upward: 
with the wild strength of despair. One 
stroke—he made no more, for the sudder 
effort completed his exhaustion, and i 
senses left him. 

Though his swoon could have lasted bit 
a few minutes, when he awoke the smott 


was almost one solid mass, and had not 
instinct led him to crawl from the fire, 
and, therefore, straight to the open door, 
he must have been suffocated. On the 
way he came across the tomahawk, and, 
half consciously picking it up, carried it 
with him. 

Despite his position, the sight cutside 
the hut made him stand motionless with 
amazement for atime. On every side the 
tlaines were rising, great clouds of smoke 
were drifting down the open square, and 
men, women, and children were running 
from their tents in wild dismay. Some 
few of the former had snatched up their 
arms, but the majority were as they left 
their couches. From the upper or 
northern end of the village a crowd of 
screaming fugitives were flying, their 
numbers thinning every moment under 
the merciless rain of lead and _ steel 
directed on them by their pursuers. 
Some few of the nimblest were swimming 
and wading the little brook, in hope of 
escaping among the rocks on the opposite 
side, but the rapid sound of file firing 
showed that there, too, an iron cordon 
had been drawn. At the lower end, 
where a larger proportion of the warriors 
happened to have their quarters, some 
slight show of resistance wus being made ; 
though even here, exposed as the Indians 
werc to the steady fire from hidden enemies 
all around, the struggle could not last long. 
In every other quarter the attacking 
party had things entirely their own way, 
and cruel indeed was that, for the 
fierce Danites, accustomed to scenes of 
blood, and taught by border prejudices 
to consider Indians as something less than 
human, spared neither sex nor age. 

Even as Harry gazed, a woman, 
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carrying in her arms a three-year-old 
child, ran across the square from a hut 
below him, evidently meaning to cross 
the brook. Before she had got half-way 
to her goal, a mounted Danite, who had 
been hidden from her view by a cloud 
of smoke, intercepted her, and to Harry's 
speechless horror, discharged his gun full 
into her body. The woman fell, dropping 
the child, which, with the precocity of its 
race, instantly picked itself up and 
started running, a8 fortune weuld have it, 
towards Harry. 

As it ran, the Danite made a blow at it 
with the butt of his gun, but missing his 
aim, jerked his horse round with a curse, 
and rode after it, the sami moment that 
Harry started running to meet the child. 
Seeing tle white face of the lad, the 
Danite thought it was simply a case of 
friendly rivalry, and, spurring his horse, 
drove forward the butt of his gun, so that 
it caught the little one on the neck, and 
it rolled over lifcless, within ten yards of 
Harry's fect. 

“Beat you that time, old man,” cried 
the Mormon, with a grim laugh, as he 
pulled his horse almost on to his 
haunches in wheeling round. 

Those words were his last, for the lad, 
beside himself with indignation and 
horror, flew straight at him with uplifted 
tomahawk. Not that, even taken by 
surprise as he was, the Danite lost his 
head, for, by a swift twist of his body, he 
avoided the blow, so that it missed him 
and fell full on his horse's side. But 
retribution was upon him nevertheless ; 
for, as the poor horse, maddened with 
pain, darted away at its utmost speed, he 
lost his balance and fell backwards. In 
dodging the tomahawk, he had drawn 
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his left foot from the stirrup, but his right 
heel, armed with heavy Mexican spurs, 
remained entangled, and by it he was 
dragged over the rough ground, his head 
and back dashing against the rocks at 
every stride, and long before the horse 
stopped from sheer exhaustion, the 
animal was dragging at its heeks a limp 
and mangled corpse. 

Short time had Harry to think of his 
foeman’s fate, for he had plenty to do to 
look after himself. The whole of the fore- 
going scene, taking place in the open 
ground, had been witnessed through the 
rifts in the smoke by a dozen Mormons, 
and in an instant the lad found himself 
hard beset by the nearest. For a few 
seconds he defended himself gallantly, for 
his battle blood was up; but three to one 
are too great odds, and though he felled 
one by a lucky stroke, the other two would 
soon have despatched him, had not help 
come from an unexpected quarter. Qut 
of the smoke burst a wild figure, whieh 
Harry, even in that engrossing moment, 
recognised as Wakono, and, with a bound 
like a tiger-cat, flew straight at the nearest 
Danite. Placing his left hand on the 
Mormon’s shoulder, with one tremendous 
upper-cut of his knife he swept his body 
open from knee to breast-bone. Turning 
as his victim dropped, he sprang on the 
second foe, beeding not an ineffectual blow 
which the startled man made at him with 
his clubbed rifle, and buried his knife to 
the hilt in his throat. Then, snatching 
the child’s body from the ground, ‘and 
catching Harry by the arm to signify that 
he was to follow him, he darted straight 
across the open ground towards the stream 
on the other side. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By tHe Rev. A. N. MALan, M.A., F.G.S.) 


Author of * The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby fan," cle 


‘mE letter which Jack Millward wrote on 
the previous Tuesday night reached its 
destination on the Wednesday morning. 
Mrs. Millward saw it on the table when she 
entered the breakfast-room, and ¢ 
awaited hey husband's appearance, for 
was always hungry for news of Jack. 

Her husband presently appeared, and set her 
mind at rest by reading the letter aloud, add- 
ing at the end: 

“The little chap seems allright. I wanted 
a job this morning, and that hutch is just 
the thing.” 

Carpentering was one of Mr. Millward’s 
favourite occupations, for the enjoyment of 
which he had fitted up a convenient work- 
shop in the house. Thither he adjourned 
when breakfast was over, and looked out the 
materials and tools which he would require 
for the work. But as he had no wire netting 
suitable for covering the open portion of the 
hutch, he put on his hat, and set off to walk 
down to the town to procure some, 

Let us follow, in order to get some ac- 
quaintance with him and the neighbourhood. 
He closes the garden gate of his house, 
Lindenhurst. He is a middle-aged gentle- 
man, dressed in a grey tweed suit, broad- 
shouldered and well set-up, with an expres- 


she 


(With Illustrations by Thomas DowNEY.) 


CHAPTER VIII.— PREPARING FOR THE WATE. 


sion of countenance denoting firmn 
perhaps, irritability. His complexion 
low, which fact might lead a physiognomist 
to hazard the conjecture that he had spent 
a good part of his life in India. Such was 
the case. Mr. Millward had lately retired 
from active labour in the Indian Civil Ser. 
vice, and had taken up his abode at Rev 
stone, His wife and only son had lived there 
some years, since he had bought the house 
for them, as the climate of India was unde- 
sirable for the mother and child. 

Some people think Revelstone nota pleasant 
place for a prolonged residence. They tell 
you that the glare of the sun upon the sea 
is blinding; that the high hills which shelter 
the town on the land-side hinder the cireula- 
tion of air, and make the place like an oven 
in summer; that when there is a breeze from 
the sea, it sets the fine white sand flying, so 
that you cannot keep your cyes open out-of- 
doors. 

But such remarks are perhaps a little spite- 
ful-—at any rate, Revelstone docs not seem to 
mind them much; for you could never be 
there on a sunny day in August without 
seeing crowds of people on the sanis, on the 
pier, and on the esplanade. 

To judge from the gencral appearance of 


the people, they do not seem to object to the 
sun or the sand. In fact, they evidently 
have a liking for both. The scene is full of 
variety, life, and colour. Bathing-machines 
stand knee-deep in the briny blue. temporary 
tabernacles for bathers who are either bobbing 
and splashing a few yards away, or cleaving 
the open waters with buoyant stroke. Boats 
for sailing or rowing, and bhoatmen eager for 
fares, are to be seen; there is every imaginable 
colour of hats, dresses, and blazers; negro 
minstrels, barking dogs, paddling children ; 
every sight and sound of lazy amusement, 
such as honest John Bull and his great family 
know so well how to enjoy by the side of the 
summer sea, 

Then there is a special attraction at Revel- 
stonein the well-appointed service of steamers 
that ply many times a day to and from the: 
rival watering-place, Monkslea, that lies 
beyond the western limits of the bay.. A 
pleasant voyage of half an hour is just Jong 
enough to give one a delicious tast¢ of the sea- 
breeze, without unduly taxing the system by 
putting too severe a strain upon one’s seu- 
going endurance. Monkslea lies in its own 
blue bay, shut off from the view of Revel-zone 
by the great shoulder of Balcombe Down, 
which pushes out boldly into the sea, with 
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the outlying sentinel rocks, St. Catherine’s 
Needles. Ps 

Mr. Millward made his purchase, giving 
directions for the netting to be sent up to the 
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“Something attempted, something done, 
has earned a night’s repose, my dear,” he 
said to his wife, and she congratulated him 
upon his energy. 

«T must paint it to-morrow,” he 
said,“ and then it will be all ready 
for bunny on Monday.” 

iy “That's the day George comes, 
/ John,” said Mrs. Millward. George 


house. Then he walked back, and set to 
~wvork steadily till luncheon time. He w 


* It all came to the ears of the matron.” 


engrossed: in the work that he would not 
leave it till Mrs. Millward summoned him 


A Letter from Jack at School. 


was John Millward’s brother, whom ho | 
had not seen since his last visit to Eng- | 
land, five years before. 

“ So it is,” said Mr. Millward, “I shall 
be glad to him again—don’t suppose 
he’s much altered. If you can spare the 
time, do write and tell him to come by 
the morning express, and I'll take him 
over by steamer to Monkslea. He'd like 


to see Jack. Pity you're not fond of the 
sea. It’s such an endless journey 
to Mon by land—three changes, and 


half an hour to wait between each.” 

“ Perhaps as well, John, for I 
should want to¢ he bay every day.” 

“Then, my dear, 
thing that you are not a good sailor. How 
fond k is of animals! But I believe I 
as excited about the Belgian hare as he is. 
You must see the hutch when it is painted 
it will look vi I shall put it on the 
lawn under the ig 

The hutch was painted next day. and on 
the Saturday it was established under the 
lime-tree. The sleeping-compartment was 
half-filled with straw, and the wired exercise- 
enclosure looked so inviting with the fresh 
green turf for its carpet, that Mr. Millward 


Ah! if the father and mother had known 
what was going on at the Grove as they st 
at dinner that evening, with the window 
open towards the west! How beautiful was 
the softened promontory of Balcombe Dow, 
swimming in a purple haze, with St. Cathe. 
rine’s Needles standing like brigs becalmed 
just off the headland! The scene over tha 
sea was suggestive of such absolute peace, 


ae 
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a 
that it would have been hard to ii ne the 
existence of trouble in the an. 
land of the ethereal distance. ; 

But we know that Jack Millward’s troable 
cleared off, and we left him sleeping soundly, 
to wake next morning with a conseioustes 
of sore places here and there, but also with 
the comfortable satisfaction of trouble past, 
and the joy of possessing the Belgian hare. 

Now, it was impossible for such an excite- 
ment as that of the Saturday night to occ:t 


to the dining-room. When the meal was 
vy, he returned to his labour, to hammer 
in with unftlagging zeal. The hutch 

't before dinner-time. 


‘** What was up last night after tea?’”” 


was as impatient for the Monday as Jack had 
been for the Saturday, which was then 
waning towards its even-tide, destined to 
bring such tribulation to Jack. 


Digitize 


at the Grove without its coming to the eas 
of Mrs. Reeves, the matron. Her sitting.r2 
was near the dormitories, and at bed-tim? 


t were always boys who had some excus¢ 
y OO pe Te 


for a visit to the matron ; while others, who 
had none, would drift in to see what was 
wanted by those who had; and then they 
were pretty sure to discuss any topic of im- 
mediate interest. So Mrs. Reeves heard all 
about “the blackboard row,” and how 
“ Jack Millward had caught it hot,” and how 
“Miss Daisy had actually come into the 
schoolroom,” and ‘ What a jolly sell 
it was for——" ete. ete. 

Later in the evening, the matron 
happened to meet Miss Daisy in the 
passage, and a conv tion ensued 
between them, in which Miss Daisy 
heard such tragic particulars of Jack 
Millward’s trouble, that the roses 
faded from her cheeks as she listened. 

“ Oh,I say,” she exclaimed, “I am 
sorry! What a horrid shame! To 
think that Stevens should be so mean 
as to set the boys against Jack! I will 

* never speak to him again!” 

The young lady laid her fair head 
on the pillow that night, by no means 
contrite for the part she had played 
in the matter, but resolved to show 

Stevens what she thought of his cruel 
behaviour, and to make amends to 
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wore a chill, forbidding expression of coun- 
tenance; at other times he was full of 
laughter and jokes. His temper depended 
on the barometric conditions of the scholastic 
atmosphere, 

Miss Daisy was annoyed with herself for 
feeling uncomfortable in the presence of Mr. 
Pegwell, but presently annoyance gave way 


“* You will not tell anyone, will youw?’’” 


Jack Millward for all that he had suffered 
through her. 

Next morning she woke with the lark, or, 
at any rate, a lark was singing his morning 
hymn in the blue heavens over the highlands 
opposite her window. Miss Daisy came 
down to breakfast, bright and beaming, with a 
flash of saucy triumph in her eyes. She 
knew that her appearing in the schoolroom 
on the previous evening carried with it a 
spice of daring which must commend itself 
to the boys for some tribute of admiration. 
She expected to see evidence of this senti- 
ment, to catch whispered remarks, to detect 
glances wandering in her direction. In none 
of these respects was she disappointed. But 
there was one item in the programme on 
which she had not counted. 

The dining-room at the Grove had a large 
bay-window, looking out on the bay—where 
else could such a window be expected to 
look? In the recess of the window was 
the high table, at one end of which sat Mr. 
Grimsdale, on his right Mr. Pegwell, next 
him Miss Daisy, Mrs. Grimsdale opposite the 
head-master, and Lady Linwood with her 
back to the window. 

Grace was said, and breakfast commenced. 
Mr. Grimsdale was sometimes talkative at 
meals, sometimes the reverse. At times he 


to a flutter of alarm, so perceptible that her 
mamma said, “Daisy, don’t you feel well. 
my dear? You look so pale.” 

Daisy frowned at her mamma, and said 
she was all right; though a conversation was 
going on close beside her which made her 
feel all wrong. 

“What was up last night after tea?” asked 
Mr. Grimsdale of Mr. Pegwell. ‘I heard a 
great noise in the schoolroom.”’ 

“Thad to keep the boys in,’ replied Mr. 
Pegwell. “ A liberty had been taken with the 
blackboard.” 

“Tam glad you are strict about that. No- 
thing disagreeable, I hope.” 

Mr. Pegwell did not seem ready with an 
answer, and Miss Daisy turned a shade paler. 

“Did you find out the offender ?”” 

“Yes—I mean no—I didn’t find out; 
but——_”” 

“Do you mean to say the boy would not 
give up his name?” 

“ Well—the fact was—there was some mis- 
understanding about it—but it was explained 
in the end.” 

Mr. Grimsdale looked up, as if waiting for 
further information. As Mr. Pegwell did 
not seem inclined to say anything more, he 
did not press the question, and allowed the 
subject to drop. 
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Miss Daisy was glac when b:eakfast was 
over, for another reasc> besides the unpleas- 
antly personal turn of the conversation. She 
was so sorry for Jack Millward, that she was 
eager to find ar op»ortunity of telling him so. 

She knew ine ins and outs of school rou- 
tine, and was aware that, after putting on 
boots, the boys would be at liberty to go on 
the highlands for half an hour if they felt 
inclined: Accordingly, she went up to her 
room, and watched from the window to see if 
Jack went, that she might waylay him in 
the garden on his return. 

She took her seat at the open window, and 
presently saw the boys beginning to walk up 
the drive in twos and threes. She counted 
them, and soon knew that all had gone out 
except Jack. She drew gloomy conclusions, 
that ke did not dare go out, that he was too 
sore to walk, that the other boys would not 
speak tohim. Miss Daisy felt very unhappy, 
and determined to go and find Jack. 

Hurrying downstairs, she peeped into the 
schoolroom, casting a shy glance at the black- 
board. The inscription was just as she left 
it—there was no one in the room—she took 
a duster, and hastily rubbed out the unlucky 
words. Jack was not in the class-room. 
She went out into the garden. She looked 
over the stone parapet—no signs of him on 
the beach. She walked up the shady path 
under the trees. Ah! there he was— 
by the vine-house. He had his back 
towards her. She slipped behind a tree, and 
watched him. He walked quickly up the 
path, and disappeared among the laurels. 
She tripped lightly up to the spot, and 
peered through the bushes. She saw him 
bending over a barrel, in which he seemed 
half buried, from which issued a sustained 
murmur of endearing babble. 

Her curiosity was aroused. Regardless of 
the fact that she had on her Sunday frock, 
she insinuated herself daintily between the 
laurel-branches, and laid her hand gently on 
Jack’s arm. 

He started up with a sense of being caught. 
But his courage returned when he saw who 
it was. 

“ Hulloah, Miss Daisy! 
anyone, will you?” 

“No, of course not. 
there?” 

“A Belgian hare—a sailor gave him to 
me. Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Miss Daisy inspected the animal, and 
stroked it, and fed it with dandelions, and 
admired it, to Jack’s unbounded satisfaction. 


You will not tell 


What have you got 


The Downfall of Stevens. 


Then they made it snug, and left the leafy 
retreat. As they walked towards the house. 
she told Jack how sorry she was the boys 
had suspected him, and how horrid it wa: 
of Stevens to set them against him. Jac!’ 
thanked her, and said it was all right, anc 
didn’t matter a bit. Miss Daisy’s heart wa- 
relieved, and by way of conferring upon th 
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wounded knight a mark of her especial 
favour, she said : 

“Jack, would you like to carry my prayer- 
book to church this morning ?”” 

Jack stared at her with astonishment. 
He seemed overpowered by the question. 
Somehow a sentence from the Latin exercise- 
book came into his head—The beggar became 
aking. He never came across that sentence 
without wondering if the begzar relished the 
change. But the idea of such efaltation 
dazzled his vision, as he replicd : 


‘ 


[were just was a mess. 
tp Nurse gave a scream and 
let the fall, and in a moment the floor 
was inundated with tea and bestrewn with 
eatables. Then Nurse swept into the room 
on a billow of indignation, and let fly in 
rare style. 

She went straight for the corner where 
Drummond and Carlton lay trying to make a 
respectable show of consternation. 

“You see if I don’t let the Doctor know 
about this to-morrow—yes, and the Head- 
master too. I'll not put up with your non- 
sense another moment, sir. Just you set 
about picking up those things at once; and 
if I hear any more sniggering under the bed- 
clothes, I'll go and fetch the Headmaster now, 
that I will. Two great big boys like you! 
You ought to be thoroughly ashamed of —”” 
and the good woman disappeared into her 
room, ‘as mad as they make ’em,” as 
Carlton remarked, in ao rather awestricken 
undertone. 

She very soon returned, and commanded 
Carlton, who was only suffering with a 
football sprain in the knee, to get up and 
take his things over into the infectious ward 
without delay. 

Meanwhile, the other occupants of the 
sick-room, overwhelmed by the vigorous 
display of Nurse’s wrath, were silently 
watching Drummond as he did his best to 
fish out bread and butter, potted lobster, 
books, and fragments of crockery from the 
flood of tea in which they lay. 

By the time he had finished, Carlton was 

ly ready to flit. 
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“Tt's awfully kind of you, Miss Daisy, and 
of course I should like to, above everything. 
But I think I had better not. I'm so low 
down in the school, the fellows would not 
like it.” 

Miss Daisy was not offended. She did not 
stand on her dignity and feel slighted. She 
was a sensible young lady, and understood 
the w of boys better than some of her 
she said no more on the subject, 
of other things till they separated 
in the hall; and Jack's heart overtlowed 
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CHAPTER It. 


“ Please, Nurse,” asked Drum- 
mond humbly, * shall I go too?” 

“No, indeed!’ was the vehe- 
ment reply. “I think I see my- 
self letting you two be together 
again! Carlton will go alone. 
There! that'll do. I don’t want 
to know who: put the things up 
there. I know perfectly well that you're 
both just as bad as each other, and I’ve had 
enough of it.” y a 

This was a blow. Such an arrangement 
materially interfered with their intention of 
having a “ high old time ” together in a ward 
to themselves, but it would have been worse 
than to venture plea or opposition. 
By this time Nurse had transferred Carlton's 
bed to the infectious ward, and he shortly 
followed it, with a rneful farewell look at the 
comfortable room and cheerful company he 
was leaving. 

The room in which he found himself, 
when the door upon the other side of the 
was closed and locked behind him, 
presented appearance which certainly 
justified his description of it as “a bare 
hole.” When out of use it was purposely 
kept as empty as possible. Every picture 
was removed from the walls; not a single 
chair or table stood upon the bare, white 
boards ; there was literally no furniture in 
addition to his bed, except three other iron 
bedsteads, and a chilly-looking washstand, 
which only intensified the appearance of 
desolation. The Prisoner of Chillon, he told 
himself bitterly, was nothing to it. He 
really began to feel very miserable ; but there 
was no help for it, so he decided tu go to 
sleep as soon as he could. 

The next morning found him a little more 
ready to cope with his hard fate. He must 
certainly do something to break the mono- 
tony. Nurse had fiercely refused to allow a 
single book to accompany him the night 
before, but he was hopeful that she might have 
softened somewhat by now. He envied the 
fellows in the ward from which he had been 
evicted, waking to another day of chat and 
companionship. How could he get hold of 
his tuck-box? How communicate with 
Drummond? There was no probability of 
his seeing anyone but Nurse as long as he 
was in that prison, and of course she was 
the last person in the world by whom he 
could send messages of any use. If he sent 
a note, most likely she would suspect some- 
thing and read it. “Shall I write one in 
French?” he mused. “No; she’s so well 
up, she’d most likely understand it.” 
Besides, he had grave doubts as to whether he 


with devotion, and he thouzbt her the 
loveliest little lady in the wide worid. 

Later on, when the forces were mustered 
for~-church parade, and Stevens, gaily 
decked with a geranium in his buttonhole, 
and beaming with his best Sunday smil-, 
came up to claim his customary guerdon of 
carrying Miss Daisy’s prayer-book, the 
favour was declined with a look of frétzing 
disdain, and Miss Daisy carried the prayer- 
book herself. 

(To be continued.) 
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was well enough up in that particular 
direction. Latin offered a rather better 
prospect. Yes, perhaps, that might do. 

When Nurse appeared, he perceived that 
the storm of the preceding evening had to a 
great extent blown over, and his modest 
request that she would ask some chap to 
bring up his Latin dictionary met with o 
cheerful assent. 

In order to make more sure of his ground, 
he asked her in a casual sort of way whether 
she knew Latin. Pe! 

“Well, you see,” she replied with impor- 
tance, “I can’t say that I ever made a 
special study of it; but there's a good deal of 
it in prescriptions which it’s necessary for 
us to understand ; and from what I see of it 
there I’m sure I never can make out why 
you boys make such a fuss about it. Inever 
found any particular trouble with it.” 

“Ah!” thought Carlton with relief, “if 
that’s all, we shall be pretty safe. I faney 
aqua picta ought to be sufficient for most 
prescriptions.” ’ 

“Tve been thinking,” he said aloud, “ that 
I would practise composition a little while 
I’m in here. You know, lots of great men 
have used up spare time in that kind of way. 
I wonder whether I could get Drummond to 
take it up too. Perhaps if I sent him a 
Latin letter, it might fire his emulation a 
bit, you know, I assure you, Nurse, there's 
a fairish lot of good in Drummond, in spite 
of that little accident last night.’ 

Nurse agreed to act as postman, and 
Carlton, left to himself once more, began to 
think out his plans until the dictionary 
should arrive. When at length it did so, he 
penned the following epistle : 


Carus Drwmmondus,—Potes tu acciperc 
quidam comes poncre meus corbis sub hac 
fenestra post sacellum ad-nox? Si sic, 
veni hic post decem, quum ora erit clarus. 
Nutriz obscraverit portam, sed potes venire 
protinus palatus usque vadit et tune pois 
salire de et labi_rotundus ad fenestram. 
Fer poculum aut dens-ritrum ex balineun- 
spatium bibere ex. Habebo charta paratus 
trahere te ct corbis sursum, et tunc habebimus 
compositus bonus festum. Dixronus aact 
administrare corbem, et penso habuists aeciior 
invifare eum item. 

Optimus amor, 
Semper fs, 


&. Carirones. 


Perhaps the more learne.t reader will 
pardon my appending a literal translation of 
the above “for the use of the lower forms 
in schools,” and for the convenience of those 


older readers who “have not kept up their 
classics.”” 


Here, then, it is: osx, 


Dear Drummond,—Can you get some fellow 
to put my hamper under this window after 
chapel to-night? If so, come here after ten, 
when the coast will be clear. Nurse will have 
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“There!” said Carlton to himself, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, as he folded the elegant 
missive and addressed it to his fellow invalid, 
“TI fancy that will about fix it. Hope he’ll 
be able to make it out. It’s just as well if it 


isn’t too Ciceronian ; because in case it fell 
into the enemy’s hands, a master might not 
be able to read it quite so easily, and I’m 
sure old Drummond’ll manage it all the 


“Tell him ‘ Allright,” he said to Hurst, and back 
sped that tr 
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was really going to turn over a new leaf of 
another kind. 

In due time the task of translation was 
accomplished in much the same way as that 
of composition had been— by sheer force 
of dictionary ’’—as Tom Hughes would have 
said ; and young Hurst was despatched with a 
carefully sealed note to Dixon. Dixon read it, 
anda beauteous smile suffused his countenance, 


ty messenger to the sick-room. 


Then Dixon took a solitary stroll round the cricket 
field to think out his plans. First of all it was necessary 
to make sure that the hamper had arrived ly, and 
then he must get leave to sit up for work. 
not in for a s arship or exam. of some sor' 
thought; ‘they'll wonder what on earth I am after 
when I go for leave. Gr (that was Dixon’s house- 
master, from whom the required leave would have to be 
obtained, to account for his absence from dormitory) 
“will be sure to think I want to do an impot, and mc 
like art asking ever such a host of questions. Let's 
see, work’s oppressing me most just now? 
Mustn’t be anything I do for Gray himself, or he 
might think there ought to be a marked improvemen 


writi 


“He sped along as fast as the hamper would allow.” 


locked the door, but you can come along the 
roof as far as it goes, and then you can jump 
down and slip round to the window. Bring 
acup or the tooth-qlass out of the bath-room 
to drink out of. Iwill have a sheet ready to 
pull you and the: hamper “up, and then we 
will have a regular good feast. Dizon will 
do to manage the hampcr,and I think you 
had better invite him too. 
Best love, 
Ever yours, 
E. Cantrox. 


easier as itis. Perhaps I’d better get Nurse 
to take him the dic. as well, to give him a 
leg up with it.” 

It was fortunate that Carlton had sufficient 
foresight to take this precaution; for even 
with the aid of the dictionary it took Drum- 
mond aconsiderable time and cost him much 
exertion to arrive at the meaning of the 
document. He sat up in bed, turning over 
the leaves of the dictionary with a diligence 
which went far to restore Nurse's good 
opinion of him, and make her hope that he 


to-morrow. 


And it ought not to be anything involving 
haps revision of lid would do as well 


Having arrived at which prudent Cecision, he went 


to see about the hamper. There it was all 
right ; and on his telling the Matron that he 
had been commissioned by Carlton to take 
charge of it, she handed it over to him, and 
he marched off with it in triumph. 

It was tea-time by now, and a quarter of 
an hour after tea came prep. Dixon did not 
get through very much work, his mind heing 
far too busily occupied in speculating as to 
the smoothness with which the scheme of 
revelry was likely torun. Then came chapel, 
and then Dixon repaired to his house-master 
for the desired permission to sit up until 
10.30. Of course he had no idea of being 
in dormitory by that time, as the feast was 
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not to begin till after ten; but it was hope- 
less to think of obtaining longer leave, and 
so there was nothing for it but to trust to 
the prefects’ being asleep when he should 
creep up, and to their overlooking the fact of 
his non-appearance at the right time. 

Contrary to his expectation, Mr. Gray 
signed his “ permit’? without asking any 
questions, whereupon he hurried off with his 
Euclid and a novel to while away the time 
between nine and ten. How slowly the 
quarters followed one another! The old 
clock in the tower seemed to take a delight 
in waiting as long as possible before dinging 
them out into -the night; but at last it 
sounded the welcome stroke of ten, and he 
knew that he would be expected beneath the 
window of the infectious ward at any time. 

He put away his books and went to the 
tuck-room to get the hamper. It was a good 
weight, and he anticipated that the task of 
smuggling it to the appointed place would 
not be very easy. With a certain amount of 
risk he managed to get it to the library, the 
only room on the ground floor whose windows 
were not barred. He dared not strik 
light, so he felt his way cautiously across the 
great silent room until he stood with his 
burden by the window. 

The moon had not yet risen, and the night 
was very dark, which he accounted on the 
whole a favcurable circumstance, since, 
though it made travelling more difficult, it 
afforded him ascreen which was very welcome 
considering the dangerous ground he had to 
cover. For his way lay in the tirst instance 
along the terrace right in front of the school 
and underneath the windows of several of the 
masters’ rooms. Stealthily he drew back the 
bolt and pushed up the sash. It gave an 
appalling squeak ! 

He drew in his breath aghast, and at that 
moment he heard the steps of two or three of 
the masters leaving the common room and 
coming along the corridor into which the 
library opencd. In his excitement his 
thoughts were quick. It wa3 the day on 
which the illustrated papers came in, and 
he knew that the masters sot infrequently 
turned into the library with their cotfee to 
look at them before going upstairs. In that 
ease it would even be better for them to 
come in and find the window standing open 
than to find him there. Even if it suggested 
to them that anyone had been slipping out 
at night, there would be nothing in the bare 
fact of the window being open to lead them 
to suppose that the culprit was still within 
view outside, and they would probably not do 
more than stick their heads out into the 
darkness and glance up and down the terrace. 
So with all speed he bundled himself and his 
hamper through the rather narrow space and 
crept along the terrace towards the place 
where he would turn a welcome corner. 

He had not gone half-n-dozen paces when 
he heard the voices of the masters in the 
library he had just left. 

“Have you a match, Wilson? My! how 
draughty! Halloa!—this window's open! 
Now, I wonder if anyone has been playing 
tricks, or whether it’s only a bit of careless- 
ness. Shall we just slip through and take a 
turn up and down the terrace?” 

Dixon, who had crouched down as close to 
the wall as he could get, listened in excru- 
ciating suspense for the reply. 

It came in Mr. Gray’s voice: 

“You can go, if you like, but I’m not going 
to venture my precious constitution out on 
a wild-goose chase a chilly night like this. 
Put the window down, man, and let's see 
what our special artists have been up to this 
week,” 

Then, to his infinite relief, Dixon heard the 
window being closed, and, drawing a long 
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breath, he sped along the terrace as fast as 
the hamper. would allow, round by the chapel, 
the gymnasium, and the fives-courts, and in 
8 few seconds stood with his burden beneath 
the window of the infectious ward. 

Meanwhile, the invalids upstairs had not 
been idle. About a quarter to ten, Drummond, 
having sntistied himself that Nurse had re- 
tired for the night (for she kept early hours), 
and that the other inmates of the sick-room 
were asleep, slipped across and woke up the 
long-suffering Hurst, who siept in bed 
No. 2, just to the left of the fire. 

“Wake up, you lazy young beggar!” whis- 
pered Drummond, shaking the sleeper by the 
shoulder. “ Now then, stop that row; if you 
wake the other chaps I'll give you some- 
thing. Now just you listen a minute: this 
is what you've got to do. Yon see this 
string? Well, I’m going to leave this end of 
it with you. The rest will go through your 
window, which you'll have to have open a 
little way on purpose. I'm going to have a 
little lark with Carlton in the infectious 
ward, you understand. Now, in a few 
minutes, I shall get out of my window and 
go along the roof and then slip down and 
round here for the string. I shall chuck the 
other end of that up to Carlton at the in- 
fectious-ward window, and he'll draw it tight. 
Then all you have to do is to keep well awake 
(and if you only dare to go to sleep!) and 
give three pulls if there's any danger. Even 
if the room was lighted up and full of masters, 
and nurses, and matrons, and things, you 
could do that without the slightest risk of 
anyone noticing it. No one need even know 
that you’re awake. And, if necessary, you 
can let your end of the string go through the 
window after giving the signal.” 

And having made sure that Hurst had 
sufticiently taken in the situation to flo what 
was required of him, Drummopd manu- 
factured a dummy out of a couple of bolsters, 
which he left in his bed to represent himself 
lying with his head under the clothes, in case 
Nurse should come in again. ‘Then he made 
his way through the window and out on to the 
roof. 

In a few minutes, Hurst, who did not 
particularly relish the prospect of his vigil 
and the weight of responsibility which it 
involved, felt a slight pull at the string. 
Faithful to his charge, he held it very tight, 
lest it should be jerked out of his hand. 
Then, as he listened intently, he heard the 
window of the infectious ward gently opened. 
Operations in that quarter were in truth pro- 
gressing. 

Carlton, who had his fellow conspirators 
below, thrust his head out into the darkness. 

“Well?” he asked in a loud whisper. 

“Here we are,” answered Drummond. 
“Just catch my cap. I've tied the end of a 
string to it for a danger signal from the sick- 
room. Here goes!” 

After a good many unsuccessful attempts, 
the not very easy task of catching a dark 
object on a dark night was accomplished, 
and the cap end of the string made fast, for 
the present, tothe leg ofabed. Theii Carlton 
began the more important business of the 
evening by lowering a twisted sheet. ‘ Look 
sharp with the per, you fellows. It's 
jolly cold at this window w:th only a night- 
shirt on, I can tell you.” 

The hamper was secured to the end of the 
sheet, and the word given. 

“Whew !—it’s a gcod weight! ” exclaimed 
Carlton, hauling away. Soon, however, it 
was safely on the floor of the infectious ward, 
and the sheet was lowered again for the 
expectant feasters! “Hurry up! Who's 
coming first ?”" 

“T am,” came in Drammond's voice. 
“You're sure the end of the shect’s fast ?””+ 


“ Yes, yes,man! Come along! It’s most 
beastly cold at this window with the wind 
coming full in.” 

Drammond took hold of the sheet and gave 
n preliminary tug, which caused the iror 
hedstead to which Carlton had tied it to 
shift its position somewhat. 

“Here, I say!”’ expnstulated Drummond, 
“the thing isn’t anything like firm! Wha: 
have you tixed it to?” 

“Oh! it’s all right, man. Do come op! 
You don’t suppose there's any danger ci 
your pulling a bedstead clean out of th 
window, do you? If you don’t hurry up. 
I shall open the hamper and start without 
you.’” 

2 Thus admonished, Drummond began to 
climb the sheet, and was soon in the roort 
with his comrade. 

“ Now then, Dixon, come along.” 

Up went Dixon, and then the sheet wa: 
pulled in, the window closed, the gas lit, and 
the blind drawn down. 

“Now to business !’’ whispered Carlton, 
in high glee. ‘ Where's aknife? Of course 
mine's away in the sick-room.” 

A very few seconds sufficed for the openinz 
of the hamper, and one by one its conteni- 
were brought to light amid great excite. 
ment. 

“T thought it must be a good specimen of 
a tuck-box by the weight,” chuckled Carlton. 
“ What's that round sort of parcel? Oh.2 
pork pie! Here, Dixon, make yourself use- 
ful and be pulling these smell things out. 
Jam galore! and——” 

“Here’s a pie of some sort,”’ struck ir 
Drummond, who had been carrying on an 
investigation among innumerable wrapping:. 
“T wonder whether it’s game or meat or frui: 
or what.” 

“We'll know soon enough,’’ grinned 
Carlton. “Work away, boys! we shal! 
have to get all this litter back into the 
hamper again before we can begin to feast 
with a tolerably easy conscience.” 

“Hullo!” cried Dixon, grabbing the up 
turned claw of a fowl, “ here’s a chucker— 
no, fwo! My word, Carlton, old man, we're 
in luck!’ This is about the rippinges 
hamper I’ve seen for many a long day.” 

“There!” said Carlton at last, when the 
treasures from the lowest Gepths of the 
hamper had been fished up—* I think that’: 
about the lot. Now then, in with this strax 
and paper and stuff, and then we'll fall to s 
sharp as we can. It's past a quarter & 
eleven now. Here, just stick the things up 
in a row and chuck us a lump of paper, and 
T'll write out a proper menu.” 

The following copy of which document 
may be interesting to the hungry reader: 

MENU. 
SOUP. 
Liebig’s Extract. 
FISH, 
Potted Bloater. 
ENT! 
Roast Fowl, Game Pie, and Pork Pie. 
SWEETS. 
Cake and Jam 4 la First Form. 
CHEESE. 
None. 
WINE. 
Cadbury's Cocoa, 
Fry's Cocoa. 
Swiss milk and sugar iu hot water. 
Raspberry Vinegar. 
Persian Sherbet. 
DESSERT. 
‘The rest of the Things. 


“There!” exclaimed the proud host, 
surveying his handiwork with much sstis- 
faction, “ now let's begin.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ps: the weck which followed the fore- 


going discussion, Dicky Dumbleton 
was subjected to a continuous persecution 
from the tongues of Warner and his devoted 
adherents. Go where he would, fragments 
of conversation, in which the words “ carned 
beef’? and ‘“bloater paste’? frequently 
cropped up, reached his ears—as it was 
intended they should—and made him tingle 
with anger. On many of these occasions 
he could with difficulty restrain himself 
from knocking the taunting enemy down; 
aud only the thought that such a course 
would probably result in expulsion and 
disgrace held him back. 

But the time of Warner’s humiliation was 
drawing near. 

Dumbleton had been with us for about 
seven weeks, when, on the strength of the 
batting form he had displayed in a couple of 
scratch matches, he was chosen to play for 
our second eleven against that of Culvertield 
Grammar School. This was the first im- 
portant match of the season, and naturally a 
new boy would be jubilant at being given a 
place in the team. Anyhow, Dumbleton was 
hugely delighted ; and even the very audible 
remarks of Warner about the depths Paulton 
House was sinking to failed to have much 
effect. 

The eventful Wednesday afternoon duly 
arrived, and by one o’clock the cricket-field 
was crowded with partisans of the rival 
elevens. The members of the latter were, for 
the most part, congregated inside the pavilion; 
but Dicky Dumbleton, Tremaine, and Tony 
Gedge, all three attired in flannels, were 
sauntering round the field. Just as the trio 
were nearing the pavilion the hateful voice of 
Warner was heard declaiming, in the manner 
of a town-crier: 

“ Qur famous tinned pork will remain 
fresh for weeks if kept in a cool place! 
‘Try it! Our kipper paste is also unapproach- 
able!” 

At this sample of Warner’s delicate humour 
Rossiter and others of the clique burst into 
a, howl of laughter, in which they were joined 
by half-a-dozen Culverfield boys, who ap- 
peared to be “ in the joke.” 

Dumbleton flushed scarlet to the roots of 
his hair, and, halting abruptly, looked first 
confused and miserable, then angry. For a 
moment we thought he was going to confront 
Warner and have it out with him; but any 
hopes we entertained of witnessing a row 
were speedily dispelled as Tremaine and 
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THE HUMILIATION OF WARNER. 


IL. 


Gedge plucked Dicky by the sleeve and led 
him away. 

‘The three had scarcely proceeded a dozen 
yards when there hurried on to the cricket- 
ground a tall, well-dressed gentleman, who, 
as he approached, glanced eagerly amongst 
the crowd as though in search of some one. 
‘Tony Gedge evidently caught sight of the 
visitor, for he muttered something to 
Dumbleton, who instantly faced about. A 
moment later the gentleman was vigorously 
shuking hands with Dicky, the latter ob- 
serving excitedly : 

“ Why, I thought you couldn't come by the 
morning train? You'll be able to see the 
whole of the match, after all!” 

The stranger made a reply to the effect 
that he had caught the 10.45 from Paddington 
by the skin of his teeth; and then followed 
a brief conversation, which was carried on in 
tones so subdued that we failed to gather its 
drift. 

The remarks we had heard, however, had 
been exchanged in such a familiar manner 
that we found ourselves wondering who the 
visitor could be. Was it possible that— 

“Oh! I forgot, dad ”—it was Dicky speak- 
ing —“ these are Tremaine and Gedge. 
They're both playing in the match.” 

We stared in amazement. This stalwart, 
heavy-moustached, jolly-looking gentleman 
of forty, was Dicky's father—Peter Dumble- 
ton, the tinned-provision manufacturer ! 
Instead of the fat, pompous, and crusty- 
tempered individual we had imagined, here 
was Dicky addressing as “dad” a gentleman 
who resembled a cavalry officer more than 
anything else ! $ 

“Pleased to meet you, sir,” said Cockles 
and Gedge, as they shook hands with Mr. 
Dumbleton. 

Then came another voice, this time from 
the rear: 

“Phew-w! it’s ’ot. "As any of you seen 
anything o’ my boy ’Arold? ” 

Pufting like a grampus, the speaker, an 
immensely stout, purple-faced man, came 
waddling through the crowd. Halting for a 
moment to mop his streaming brow with a 
gorgeous red silk handkerchief, his eye hap- 
pened to alight on Warner, who was vainly 
endeavouring to conceal himself behind 
Rossiter and Jordan. 

“So I've found you at last!” exclaimed 
the stout man, frantically waving his hand- 
kerchief. “A nice ’ot job it’s been, too!” 

Seeing that escape was impossible, Warner 
sheepishly advanced and held out his hand. 
Grasping it cordially, the visitor continued : 

“Well, ’ow are you, my boy? Didn’t ex- 
pect to see me till the summer 'olidays, eh ? 
But it ’appens that I’m on my way to 
Melchester, where your ma’s stayin’, so I 
thought that I might as well break the 
journey at Tadbury Junction, and come to 
have a look at you. Sort of a surprise visit, 
you know!"’ Then placing his mouth to his 
son’s ear, the stout gentleman whispered 
hoarsely: ‘‘ Which is the baronet ?”” 

“Don’t speak so loudly!” groaned the 
miserable Warner; and as ao brilliant idea 
struck him, he added: ‘Come and see the 
Doctor.’ 

Remonstrating loudly, the perspiring parent 
allowed himself to be half led, half dragged 
towards the schoolhouse ; whilst Mr. Dumble- 
ton, who had been a spectator of the curious 
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scene, turned to Dick and Tremaine for an 
explanation. 


It was Tony Gedge who thoroughly in- 
vestigated matters, and completed Harold 
Warner’s humiliation. Gedge’s father was 
an eminent Q.C., and, on the whole story 
being communicated to him, he readily 
satistied his son’s curiosity on the point of 
Warner's parentage. It transpired that Mr. 
Jo.aas Warner had formerly been the proprietor 
of a small cheesemonger’s shop in Camberwell, 
which business he had given up on suddenly 
inheriting the vast fortune of an uncle of his, 
who had prospered exéeedingly by sheep- 
farming in New South Wales. Being ao 
childless widower, Mr. Warner had looked 
about for @ suituble partner to share his 
newly acquired riches, and, without much 
difficulty, had captured the daughter of an 
impecunious hanger-on to society. The son 
born to them was, in due course, consigned 
to the hands of Doctor Paulton; but not on 
one single occasion had he been visited by 
his stout and boisterous parent until the day 
of the cricket match. 

Then had come Harold Warner's humilia- 
tion —his downfall! For, long ago, the ex- 
cheesemonger had despaired of successfully 
shaking off the manner and speech of his 
humble days; and assiduously coached 
though he had been by his spouse, he 
absolutely could not use an aspirate in its 
right place. 

Of course, there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in ‘tinned provisions,” and the business 
of cheesemongering is as respectable as any 
other ; but, in this particular instance, I think 
it will be agreed that the humiliation of 
Warner was well-deserved. 

Deserted by Rossiter, and his life rendered 
unbearable by constant cries of “Prime 
Stilton,’’ he left Paulton House at the end of 
the term. 
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the — spring- 
time, | when 
the buds are 
beginning to 
open out, and 
nature gene- 
rally seems very active, one’s thoughts natu- 
rally turn towards gardening, and nearly every 
boy takes a sudden and vivid interest therein. 
Tools are got out from their winter quarters, 
flower-pots cleaned, paths swept, weeds 
in, seeds bought, and the lawn-mower gr 
and tinkered with, and often put out of gear ; 
but by the time winter again comes round, 
the boy's interest in horticultural matters 
diminishes down, and gardening is left almost 
entirely to the cats. 

Now, boys, you can always find something 
to do to fill up spare time at all seasons 
of the year, in keeping the place tidy, and 
in making the various articles required in 
rearing flowers, fruit, or vegetables ; and with 
the idea of helping those who like to build 
the necessary things for themselves, I 
purpose giving from time to time a few 
short hints on making some of the artificial 
aids to successful gardening. 

As it is always better to start at the 
beginning, I will commence by describing 
one method of making a ‘“ germinator,” or 
apparatus for causing seeds to grow rapidly, 
an article also useful to strike cuttings in. 

When seeds are planted in mould that 
can be kept constantly moist and warm, they 

inate yery quickly, end with only one 


small germinator, you will be able 
to get your plants potted out early 
in the season, far in advance of 
those who are without one. 

Cuttings from plants strike root and 
grow like magic in these, and when well- 
rooted may be transferred to the cold 
frame until hardy enough to stand the 
weather in the open air. 

There is no difficulty about making a 
germinator, nor will it cost much for 
material. 

If you build a small one, say, 1 ft. wide by 
2 ft. long, it will be large enough for an 
ordinary-sized garden, and can be kept in 
constant use; for when the plants are from 
two to three inches high, they should be 
potted out into the cold frame, and the 
germinator is then ready to use again. In 
fact, one about the size mentioned will keep 
a small garden supplied with more plants 
than can be got in the ground. 

First make a shallow tank or box of sheet 
zine, 12 in. by 24 in., and about 1} in. deep, 
as at A, fig. 1. An casy way of making this 
is to form it from one piece by cutting out 
the corners, as at cc, and by bending up the 
sides above the dotted lines; the rounded 
ends at each corner are then bent up against 
the sides, and soldered in place. 

Cut the three holes B and a, A_ before 
bending the zine; make a, a about } in. in 
diameter, and B #in. Make a lid £ in the 
same way, but only allow }-in. edge to turn 
up, and punch two 3-in. holes at ¥, ¥F, one 
inch from the edge at either corner. 

Before soldering on the lid, get an iron or 
brass T-piece a, fig. 2, and screw in two 
lengths of 3-in. brass tube B, 8; they should 
be long enough to project about } in. through 
the holes a, a, while a is placed in central 
hole p, fig. 1. 

These may be soldered in from the inside, 
and when you solder the lid on, be careful 
there are no pin-holes left to cause leakage. 

A couple of brass tubes G, a, 3-in. indiameter, 
are soldered into the holes r,r; they should 
be about 6 in. long, and have a cork placed 
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; 
re 
in each to prevent mould getting down into 
the tank. A gas. diminisher socket or tin 
funnel can be attached at c, fig. 2, and forms 
a collector for the hot ait from which 
then passes along the tubes n,m, 
the water in tank. zi aa 

A strip of zine 6 in. wide, and nearly 6 ft: 
long, is now bent round and soldered to the) 


Fig. lL 


top of tank in the position shown by dotted 
line at g, fig. 1, enclosing two upright tubes, 
and forming another tank or box to hold the 
earth in which the seeds ave to be planted. 
A few holes should be punched along neat 
the bottom edge on one side, as at ¥, to allow 
for drainage. The lower edge is flanged 
about Jin. all round, as in section at r, and 
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the top is turned over a piece of wire to 
strengthen it. A small zinc trough to carry 
drainage off from holes can be led toa can 
or other receptacle outside, and our tank is 
now ready, as in view u, for the wood casing. 

This may be of 3-in. deal. Cut the 
base 13 in. wide to allow for front and back 
being serewed on. These are Sin. deep. Drill 
1 central hole to pass the funnel through, 
ind then place the tank in position, as at a, 
‘ig. 3. The ends Bp should be cut shorter 
chan the sides to allow for depth of water- 
ank, which will come flush with the ends, 
is at c. , The case is then screwed firmly 
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ogether at the corners, and the top edge of 
des are to be chamfered off with the plane 
»> same angle as ends, as at p; then screw 
na strip of 1}-in. by 1-in. deal, £, across 
ie top to carry the frames. Make a couple 
flight frames (fig. 4) of 4-in. stuff; cut it 

in. wide, and put one bar in centre, a. 

You ought to mortise and tenon the 
orners, and then cut out a }-in. rabbet down 
ich side, as at B, B, and along top c, to carry 
ae glass; slant the rabbet at sides from } in. 
ep at top, so that glass lies flat on bottom 
ar, as in side view p, on which it should 
rerlap about 3 in. 
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Use 15-0z. glass for these frames, and 
when the puttying is finished, attach them 
to bar z by small leather or brass hinges. 

If you intend using the germinator in a 


: 


room or closed shed, it will only require to be 
supported on four legs, about one foot high, 
as at a, fig. 5. Strengthen them with small 
angle-blocks s, and the lamp c, placed 
under the opening to tube, need not be a large 
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one, as only a moderate amount of warmth 
is required. 

Should it be necessary to keep it out in 
the open, the legs should be boarded round, 
as at p, to keep draught from the lamp, anda 
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small door ¥ should be made to take it out by ; 
this should have a few small holes for ventila- 
tion. If yousolder an ordinary paraffin burner, 
taking 4-in. wick, on to an empty tin can, it 
will make a very good lamp for the purpose. 

The inside of wood case should be painted 
before it is screwed together. 

Insects have a dislike to the smell cr 
taste of paraftin oil, and therefore it is a 
good plan to use that in place of the usual 
boiled oil when mixing your paint, as it helps 
to keep them away to a very great extent, 
and, should be used on all horticultural 
work, 


When the paint is dry, the germinator will 
be ready for use, so fill up the top tank with 
a mixture of fine leaf-mould and silver sand 
to a depth of about four inches, then remove 
the corks from tubes a, G, fig. 1, and fill the 
lower tank with hot water by means of a 
small funnel. Next set the seeds, or put in the 
cuttings you require to strike, and light the 
lamp, and you must regulate the flame to 
keep the water hot without making steam. 

The mould must, of course, be kept moist. 
And now, whilst the seeds are growing, we can 
turn our attention to the cold frame which 
the young plants are to occupy later on. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A USEFUL NEWSPAPER RACK. 


jaseoe does very well for such articles 
as that sketched, as it is light, strong, 
ad easily worked. 
Three thicknesses of bamboo should be 
sed. The thickest for the four corner up- 
ghts, which support the whole, a thinner 
wr the horizontal framework and handle, 
id a thinner for the uprights and bottom. 
amboo can be bought in about six thick- 
asses, the thickest being nearly 2 in. in 
ameter. This, of course, is too thick; an 
ich or inch and a quarter being quite large 
yough for the four uprights, and 2 and § for 
1e rest. 
Bamboo can be purchased at many oil 
iops now. 
There are two in Fetter Lane, Holborn, 
spt by Dyas, where it can be had in several 
zes. The thickest is only about 6d. for two 
ards, andthe thinissold in bundles of a dozen 
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for about a like sum, so the cost in materials 
for such a newspaper rack ought to be pro- 
hibitive to no reader of the “ B.O.P.” 

In working bamboo one of the important 
points to be observed is not to split it. In 
cutting it into lengths use a fine tenon saw, 
and hold your bamboo rigidly, using the saw 
evenly, so that it goes through with its own 
weight. Remember, you should never put 
any pressure on the saw so as to get through 
the work quickly, as you think. Another 
point to be observed in bamboo work is to 
be very careful in making holes to receive 
smaller bamboo. To do it nicely you want a 
centre-bit, and “bits” of the sizes of the 
bamboo you are using. and you must then be 
careful not to rush at the work, forit is much 
more+ troublesome using a centre-bit on a 
round surface like bamboo than on a flat 
board. Take time over the operation, and 


don’t exert too much pressure so as to break 
through the bamboo. Failing a centre-bit, a 
hot iron poker must be used, and your trou- 
ble will be to make your holes in the exact 
place. Mark them with a pair of stecl_com- 
passes or dividers, so that you see exactly the 
portion to be removed, and don’t burn the 
bamboo too much, but rely rather on 
making the holes large enough with a sharp 
knife. 

In making such an article as that sketched 
no difficulties will present themselves if you 
first of all get out all your bamboo in their 
necessary lengths before beginning the other 
work. This will ensure accuracy, as you can 
mark on all the pieces exactly where the 
holes are to come, which is easily done where 
you can lay the pieces side by side, and tick 
off the spaces from one bamboo, which thus 
acts as a gauge. Your work will be immensely 
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simplified by adopting such a simple expe- 
dient. 

To ensure strength in your joints, let the 
bamboo which is inserted in the larger bam- 
boo be long enough to go not merely just 
inside the holes made to receive it, but as 
far as it will. Where bamboos are let in on 
two sides you might mitre the ends, so that 
they come together inside the bamboo which 
receives them. The glue will then hold not 
only around the hole but at the ends touching 
inside, which will materially add to the 
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strength of the joint. The use of nails 
should be avoided as far as possible, owing to 
the liability of slitting the bamboo, but if 
used the fincst French nails or fine brass 
pins should be employed. Before driving, a 
start might be made with a very fine bradawl, 
as the outside of bamboo is very hard. 
Another point to be observed is to select 
your bamboo so that the joints of the bamboo 
come midway in the length of each piece. 
It may cause a little waste of material, but 
seeing how cheap it is and how greatly you 
will add to the appearance of your work by 
this selection, it is well worth the waste. 
Before you begin glueing your work together 
you ought to see that the whole fits together ; 
and furthermore, be sure and start glucing 
those parts which cannot afterwards be got 
at. Thus the-cross-pieces to form the bottom 
and the short uprights to form the side must 
be glued first of all, .and the longitudinal 
pieces fitting into the four corner uprights 
must come last, for it is obvious that if you 
started with these latter you would not be 
able to put in the inner pieces. If you have 
got out the bamboo accurately, the glueing 
might be all done at one go, and the article 
kept together by binding it up with string 
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until the glue has set. Remember to use 
your glue boiling hot, and see that it is fresh. 

As a finish to the four-corner bambyos, 
turned nobs might be glued on the top of the 
bamboo. I have also given an alternative 
side in a fretwork panel which might be in- 
serted in place of the short uprights. If this 
idea be carried out, cut the design out of thin 
wood for the sake of lightness, and the bam- 
boos forming the framework around the fret 
panel must have the joints smoothed away 
with a sharp chisel, so that the panel beds 
itself against the bamboo, and can be glued 
into position. But glueing on to the bamboo 
will not be strong enough, so I should glue 
pieces of triangular canvas on to the four 
corners at the back, coming partially on to 
the fzet pancl and partially on to the bamboo. 
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The handle also acts as a division. The up- 
rights can be taken inside and dovetailed, as 
it were, by cutting away a hollow wherever 
they come against the cross-pieces forming 
the ends. Fine split cane glued on like 
string would strengthen the joints, but must 
be nicely done. To keep the cane in position 
while the glue is drying, string might be 
wrapped around it, taking the precaution to 
first wrap a piece of blotting-paper, that the 
string does not adhere when you come to un- 
wind it. 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN LATE SPRING 
AND EARLY SUMMER. 


By THE Rev. THEODORE Woo), F.E.s, 


FF the ardent entomologist—-and every entomologist 
onght to be very ardent indecl—this is just 
about the bustest and most de‘ightful time in the 
whole year. One's hands are almost too full. It is 
difficult to know what to do first, and still more 
difflenlt to decide what to leave undone altogether. 
There is so much to be canght that it is almost im- 
possible to find time to ect one’s captures. And no 
matter where one goes, or what ene catches, one always 
has a sort of uneasy feeling that the time might have 
been still better employed eixewhere. 

‘The first thing to be done in the day 1s to “ go round 
the palings;" in other words, to make a tour of inspec- 
tion of all the old fences in the neighbourhool. New 
fences are of comparatively little use. Moths object to 
them for some reason or other, rnd so they so to tarred 
ones, and also to those which have a brick foundation, 
The ideal fence, from their point of view, js five or six 
feet high, and is almost covere] with lichens: whi'e if 
there is a little projecting ledge at the top, beneath 
which they can hide, they like it even better still. 

So if the collector has a mile or two of such fences 
within easy reach he isa lucky fellow, and he will do 
well to go round them daily. But this means early 
rising. Nolying in bed if you want to get the pick of the 
palings; for—putting aside the obvious fact that a 
more energetic fellow may be ronnd before you—moths 
never stay on a fence after the sun begins to shine on 
them. So 6.30 or7 a.; latest timeat which 
one should begin operations, Take a number of willow- 
chip boxes with you (price at any drugzist’s, nested in 
four sizes, about hinepence per d ‘and waik 
slowly along the feace, carefully seauning every part, 
from top to bottom, and peering into every erack and 
every cranny. Your first impression will probably be that, 
fence-hunting isa most overrated form of collecting. 
Moths will be conspicnons by their absence, You will 
return home with empty boxes. and think that yor 
might just as well have staved in bed. But that 
only hecanse you are new co the work. Fence-lunting, 
like everything else, requires practice: and by degrees, 
as your eye becomes trained, you will detect Scores and 
hundreds of moths th: ¥ red before, and. 
wonder at last how nl ever hnve failed to see 
them. And in conrs: of time you will be uble to ex- 
aminea high park fence from top to hottom while post- 
ing along at a good four miles an hour, 

Butterfly-hunting begins about ten: for very few 
butterflies turn ont earlier, even in hot and sunny 


cane “ring,” and a bag of green leno, whieh 
dealors ceil for about a couple of shillings. Tfv 3 
will repent it, for the net las no sort of rigidity, and 
the leno runs down in “iadders” at the slightest: tear. 
A far better plan is to get a good ouk hawlle, bore a 
hole throngh it, at an inch from the tip (which 
should be previously hound with fine copper wire. to 
prevent splitting), and another ten inees or vo higher 
up, pass the ends of a couple of old umbrella spokes 
through them from opposite sides, ani wire them 
firmly in position, This will give you alight but per- 
fectly rigid frame of a transverse oval form. Then get 
an obliging sister, cousin, or annt to make the baz of 
white mosquito net, with rounded corners. This bag 
should be about twenty-one inches deep, and shonld be 
fastened to a picce of broad tape which has been pre- 
vionsly wrapped round the frame. You will then have 
a light, strong net, which will not tear except under 
great provocation, while a little care in using it will 
do away with all danger of striking an insect with that 
part of the stick which passes through the middle of 
the ring. 

CX.B.—It is as well to give the net a good rinsing in 
warm water before use, in order to get rid of the 
dressing.) 

Butterflies mnst be sought for in all sorts of places, 
The Orange Tip prefers lanes, the Pearl-hordercd 
Fritillaries like clearings in woods: the Hair-:treaks 
flit round bushes aml low trees in des; the Blues, 
for the most part, must be looked for on chalk downs 
the Skippers on grassy banks: and so on, Remember 
that many buttertlies are extremely local, and may be 
quite plentiful in one field, or even in a corner of a 
field, and yet be found nowhere clse for miles around. 

While the sun is shining, too, many moths will be on 
the wing. Look out for the Cinnabar (Euchelia jacubea) 
where ragwort abounds ; the Forester (/rocris statices) 
on flowers in woods; the Broad-hordered Bee Hawk 
(Macroglossa bombyliformis) at rhododendron blossom ; 
the Beautiful Yellow Underwing (Anarta myrfillt) 
among heather; and the Least Yellow Underwing 


(Aeliodes arbuti) in grassy meadows, A little laterca 
perhaps, you will get some of the Barnets ( Zyeu) 

y the roadside, and a Clearwing (Sesia) or two siting 
on currant or alder leaves; or you may kick ups 
Latticed Heath (Strenia clathrata) or a Mother Si. 
ton (Kuclidia mi) from among clover. 

If the sun goes in, take to beating, or rather shatisr. 
Cut a stoutish stick about four feet Jong, with a thre 
inch fork at one end, and shake bushes with this 'y 
means of the left hand, holding the net. in tbe rigt:. 
‘Until sbout the end of June this is one of the very bt 
ways of collecting there is. Moths sometimes fy ox 
—especially in wood ridings—a dozen or two at s tite, 
and one gets Waves, and Emeralds, and Carpeta ai 
Pugs in bewildering variety. A better plan stil is) 
take a friend with you and let him do the statis;, 
while yon look out for the moths. 

Or you can fill up an hour or 80, till the sun ani tl» 
butterflies come out again, in searching the trunks ¢ 
trees. Moths rest there—especially upon the nortte!: 
and westerly sides—all day long, and you may als it! 
many which have just left the pupa and are dri: 
their wings. They are even more difficult to seit - 
true, than they are wpon palings ; but here, acu 
practice makes perfect, and after a little experien: 
can generally manage to fill one's boxes. Isolate! fr 
are the best. Those which are completely eurrouni-) 
by bushes are entirely useless. 

Very soon after sunset, moths which have ben Iri 
up all day begin to fly. If you want Elephant Hari 
(Charrocampa elpenor and" C. porcellus), take 5.1 
stand opposite honeysuckle-bloscom, and wait till jr 
sce_a shadowy form hovering in front of it Th. 
strike suddenly and sharply, and you will protetis 
find that you have got one of the two in your net. Bui 
(iepialus) you must look for in grassy places, eq: 
nily in woods, where they seem to swing to and fm: 
the air, rather than to fy, almost with the regulary 
of a pendulum. The Ghost Swift (/1. humuli), be. 
ever, prefers meadows, and most weird is its svito 
disappearance from sight as it folds its wings in «1 
Remember that the female of this moth is yelor-: 
brown instead of white, and isconsequently mnehbee 
to see than her mate. Most of the Geometers wil” 
be flying, and you will be kept as busy as pessible ot: 
it is too dark to sce. 

Then light a lantern—one with an almest fat: 
is far better than the ordinary “ bu.l's-eye "—and fv: 
it again. You will find that many flowers are +l 
worth visiting. Bramble-blossom, for exampl 
attractive to moths, and so is that of the tiveine. 
while jessamine, privet, and syringa are alae #& 
alluring. Many moths may be found crawling :3° 
nettle-leaves ; others hover over flowering grass, Av! 
by about the second week in June “ sugaring™ tec! 
To try it beforethen is pure waste of good mater: 
but when once moths take to coming, they come *:i 
single spies, but in battalions.” 

Once more I give the recipe for the mixture, fer 
benefit of new readers. Into one ponnd of black tr: 
cle (termed by eome grocers “ green" treacle) =r 
a large wineglassful of the coarsest rum. Adds 
beer, if necessary, in order to thin it. Apply thes = 
pound to the trunks of trees at dusk. in long, sam 
streaks, at a convenient height from the ground. T 
light a lantern. take a goodly supply of chip-bores. «| 
make the round of your baits, when—if the evenies > 
a favonrable one, and the locality is well chosen—5.3 
will probably find numbers of moths sitting round "- 
treacle patches with extended trunks, eagerly suck‘: 
up the sweet mixture. I have counted as mp} * 
fifty-four on one tree at once. 

he weather, however, has a good deal to dom. 
auecess in sugaring—warm, still evenings are bs far''- 
best—and so has the frequency with which ove = 
When treesare baited for the first two or three tims © 
few insects ever come. But when the bark isthon 
saturated with the mixture, so that a big black fat 
visible from a little distance away, the num 
visitors constantly increases, And I don't know 
thing much more exciting than a really gual pit’ 
sugaring, with moths that one has never caught b::” 
turning upon aimost every tree, while the ait = 
full of shadowy forms, with their eves glowing likt' 
halls of coloured fire in the lamplight. Box after “+ 
is filled ; one can scarcely make up one’s mind s!* 
moths to take and which to leave; and even a: 
turns away from a tree, new-comers hurrialls st 
down, and begin jostling earlier arrivals aside in"! 
to secure the best places. Round follows round, t!.-+ 
lnst there is no accommodation left for a singk + 
tional captive ; and one goes reluctantly home td: 
that Clifden Nonpareils are sitting on every tree + 
that oue has no boxes big enough to contain thei 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon. 


HAND-CAMERAS AND HAND-CAMBRA WOLF 
PART L, 


M18 article has been called forth by the numbe:’ 
letters continually sent to the Editor: “Pe~ 
will you tell me the best hand camera?” “Is 3 
camera as good as a tripod camera?” ete. ete 1 
tort of question comes to me in almost every te 
is abundantly clear that there are a large noms: | 
readers positively thirsting for knowledge relati*t * 
hand-camera work. Now it is by no means thee" 
branch of photographic work, and I have always ©! 
tained that everyone should begin with a stand camer 
nd not take to the hand-camera form till be 
thoroughly mastered the details of the process | 


development, etc. Still, of course, the more portable 
form has its advantages — it can be used in situations 
where to set up the uther would be impossible ; it is 
always ready for use; and it is far lighter to carry 
about on a hot day. 

Now when I am asked which is the “best hand 
camera I feel rather inclined to reply by inquiring who 
is the “best” reader of the “B.O.P."”" Everything in 
this world, both human and mechanical, has its 
defects. On the other Land, everything also has its 
own peculiar virtues ; and the question is whether the 
virtues of any particular make of hand camera pecu- 
liarly fit it for the use of the individual making the 
inquiry, As I usually cannot poxsibly tell whut is 
necessiry in his case, f fiud myself in somewhat of a 
difficulty iu answering. 

But there certuin things that we all want ina 
hand camera: (1) A good lens; (2) Lightness and 
stl size; (3) Easy and certain changing srrunge- 
mene : (4) Easily worked aud certam shutter. 

With regard to number one, You should by ail 
us have a doublet lens if you cau afford it, a recti- 
ar lens will give you better perspective and more 
wht buildings, ete, than a single lens. Yet for 
niany subjects I have found even a good single lens 
sufficient, and have seen first-rate work done with 
one. The cheaper makes of hand camera, of course, 
use them invariably, and it always seems tu me that in 
point of fixed focus for objects far and near, the balauce 
is. if anything, on the side of the single lens. Bat for 
portraiture and architectural work there is no doubt as 
to the superior merits of a rectilinear doublet: the 
single lenses sometimes give t!e most fearful distortion, 
3 to pointtwo. The camera ought not to be much 
Jarver than the outside dimensions of the plate it takes. 
Of course, “twin lens” cameras ore much larger, 
having two fields to cover; but a magazine camera 
need not exc ed in breadth and height more than half 
an inch each way above the size of the plate. Weight 
slepends on the material of which the camera {s con- 
structed as well as on the size. I don't think a 
hand camera need weigh more than 24 pounds. As 
to point three. Four some reason or other all the best 
aakes of hand camera are practicaliy unanimous in 
using the double dark slide svstem. ‘I suppose it has 
she merit of certainty, for there can be no doubt in 
your miud when you have losoreal anetice cide qo 
exposed the plates within it. ‘Tbe enne reason would, 
lead me, in the case of a magazine hand caiera, to 
choose @ bag changing arranges ent, for with this 
system you take out the used plate with your fingers 
snd insert another in its place. As to point four, 
‘The “ ever-ready " type of shutter is 80 charming in its 
continual action, that most people will prefer to have a 
hand camera with this type. Shutters that open and 
v-e from the centre used to be much thought of ; now 


the 
‘They have the advantage in small vibration, the ope: 
inw ond closing from the centre giving a counteracti 
effect which results in very little sar, The must us 
ts pe of shutter bow oppeurs to be the roller-blind tyy 
with extra blind in front to prevent the lens being 
ped while setting. zi,th of a second exposuri 
ven less, cau be effected With this ty pe of shutter 

If the aim and object of the hat 
be the making of lantern slides, 
are especially fond of, then itis an advantage to havea 
camera which can be used cither on stand or as a hand 
camera. There are many of these in the market. the 
Eastman Company alone putting forth a good many. 
For lantern slides you require more accuracy of foc 
ving usually comes off with a land-camers wel 
in the hand. A folding tripod will be an ace 
here, the sort that becomes a walking-stick when nha 
up being particularly convenient. The lighter this is 
the better, and it should not be too long when shut up, 
~» that it may be strapped across the bandle-bar if you 
nde bike. 

It will be seen by the foregoing remarks that I have 
merely tried to lay down the genéral lines on which 
your Choice of acamera should proceed. To specify the 
“best” is impossible, and would not be fuir either. 
There are many readers who also want to know the 
“Dest” plates, which {= equally impossible to state. If 
the fastest are wanted, I have the best reasons for 
mentioning the “ Lightning” pla male by Cadett & 
‘o,, the “Paget Prize, 50 tim and the “ Imperial,” 
which seem to be in the forefront for rapidity. At the 
sume time, I do not mean to say that there are not 
‘uany other firins whose platesare not good in this way, 
jut most of them T have not used. 

There is one adjunct of the hand camera of which I 
have pot yet spoken. This is the “finder.” It i< quite 
necessary to have a good one, aud if, you want to take 
apright and horizontal pictures you must hare two 
They should have folding shades, so as to be usabie in 
cright sunlight, and the picture given on their ground 
asses should cractiy coincide with that given by the 
te beneath them, Otherwise you will 
that an important detail at the side 
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uae got 

If objects are to be taken at differcnt distances it is 
reces-ary that the camera should admit of focussing. 
t should focus for objects within a few yards, aud 
tbove that should ve of fixed focus, Afterall is said 
ind done, the chief use of the camera will be with the 
ixed focus, and the great thing isto find qut a8 soon a8 
vou can the exact distance at which objects are at 
heir sharpest focus, When you have dene this, you 
vill be able to shoor. at anything with the comfortable 
conviction that all will be right when the development 
sumer off. 

Next time we shall have to consider the special re- 
juirements of plates that have been exposed in the 
and camcra—in other words, of “ snap-shots.” 

(To be continued.) 


scem to have somewhat declined in populr favour. ° 
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Problem No. 460. 
By H. Hantoy. 


mA 


if 


B+ 0-216 pieces, 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


A short pretty game between two ama- 
teurs: 


Wuitr. Back. 

1. P—K4 P—-K + 

2. Q—B3 Kt—k B 

3. P~Q:? P-Q4 

4. B-Kt5 PxP 

5. PxP Kt—B 3 

6. Kt-K2 Kt-Q5 

7. Ktx Kt Qx« Kt 

& Bx ke p«B 

9. QxP DB—Q 2 (a) 
10. Q x R (8) Castles 
11. QxRP Q—Q 8 (ch.) 
12. KxQ B-Kt 5 (d. ch.) 
13. K—K 6q. L—Q 8 mate. 


Nores. 


10. B—B 4, threatening 


(a) If Q x Kt P. 
therefore B—K 3. 


mate in three moves, 


11.BxB, PxB. 12. QxR, QxR. 13 
Castles. 

(b) P-Q B 3 proluees QxK P (ch.) 
11. B-K 2. B-Kt4. 12. Castles, Qx B. 


13. Kt-R 8, R—K Kt sq. 14. R—K sq, 
Q-Kkt5. 15. R«P(ch.), K--Q2. 16. Qx 
P (ch.), K--Q sq. 17. P-K kt3, B—B 3, 
and Black must win. This game shows that 
irreguiar openings, which are not given in 
the bonks, produce clever terminations, and 
should be encouraged for their beauty. 


Solution of No. 459.—1, Kt—Kt 2, and the 
four mates are B—B 2, B—K 6, Kt—K 3, 
and Kt—R 4, three of which are pure. 


TO CHES3 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.H —Your two other problems show ability, but 

are! cei imperfect in construction. 

B. H.— Your No, 2 is frustrated by Kt—K 3. 
. D.—It is generally not advisable to use a Bor 
a Kt instead of two Ps, but sometimes it can well be 
done with three Ps. 

W. H. W.—The first eight moves of game No. 1 are 
good enough, but then Black ought to have saved his 
Qby Q—Kt8. Game No. 2 is better. but not good 
enough for publication. The problet is imperfect, but 
another attempt will be welcome. 

J. $.—Imperfect problems are not always kept, 
therefore we should be glad of the corrected position on 
a diagram, 

J. Brede’s book, published at Altowa near Hamburg 
-n 1844, contains one arithinctical and twenty-four 
geometrical knight's tours on dingrams. The 112 
problems in from two to sixteen moves are mostly of a 
checking nature. as the following four-mover show! 
White, K—Q Kt 2, Q— 8, R—Q Raq. K—-K B 
Kt—K 3, P—K B2. Bluck. K-Q 7. Q—K 2, R-K 
¥s—K Sand K B4, Kts—Q Kt 3 aud K R3, Pe-QKea 


bor 


and K7. Solution: 1, R—Q 8 (ch.), PxR=R (the 
P cannot becume a knight and check, for both black 
Kts are on the board). 2 Q—R 5 (ch.), P—Et 6. 3,Q 
=Q5(ch.), KtxQ. 4, Kt—B 4 mate. 
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Tae LATE Mr. W. H. Overrnp. 
[Photo Barraud, Ux/ord Street, 


Ir is with much regret that we record the death of 
another of our staff of “ B.O.P.” artists, W. H. Overend, 
who has just passed away after but a short illness. In 
our earlier volumes most of the sea stories were illus- 
trated by Mr. Overend, and latterly, from time to time, 
we have had coloured and other plates from his power- 
ful brush and pencil, His * Man Overboard" and the 
“Cruiser’s Captain" will be pegially recalled. He 
was thoroughly at home in regard to all connected with 
the sea, and was singularly strong aleo in his figure 
subjects, Born at Coatham, in Yorkshire, in 1854, he 
became in duc course a Charterhouse schoolboy. From 
earliest childhood he had shown considerable facility 
in drawing, and ‘some of his sketches, mare at the age 
of nine or ten, bear evidence of remarkable powers of 
observation and memory. When the time came for 
him to leave xchool it was therefore only natural that. 
he should devote himself entirely to the cultivation of 
hisart. At first be sought to be a painter, and in later 
}ears he wus often a successful exhibitor at the Royal 
‘Academy, the Royal Institute, and other galleries, bis 
“Carrying Despatches” and “Young  Clondesley 
Shovel swimming with Despatches " being both repro- 
duced in our pages. Awong the more particularly 
interesting of his pictures were a portrait study of the 
Duke of York as commanding ofecr of a torpedo- 
boat, and his stirring presentment of Admiral Farragut 
in the battle of Mobile Bay, now in the possession of 
the United States Government. Mr. Overend’s last 
work is on the line in Gallery VII. of this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition—" Trafalgar.” 
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—The article on making a cardboard model 
ofa railway engine is ont of print in the original 
form, but has been reprinted if parts 4 and 9 of 
our Indoor Games,” which you can obtain to order 
through any bookseller at sixpence each, 


J. E. Topp.—An engraving ix a sunk surface, and 
couseyuently the printing f® in relief, and’ feels 
rongh when you pass your finger ov A litho- 
graph is printed from what is practivally a stain on 
the stone, and the impression is consequently ulmost 
inditinguishable to the toueh, the whole thing being 
smooth, 


(ATS,—What nonsense! London alone 
5 The offices of “The 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
rein Jermyn Street, nearly opposite St. Jame 
Church, You will find all about it in. The Animals’ 


Friend," whieh ang newsagent could get for yon. 


SravMes You could not do better, perha 
real “Stammering : its Treatment.” which you can 
have sent to you, post free, by applying to Mr. B. 
Beasley, Brampton Park, Huntingdon. 

V.D. $, DUNLor.—The most direct way 
be to write to the Seeretary 
Office, Such information 
formal application. 


M. H. P.—There is a good deal about sign-writing, 
lettering, etc, in Davidson's “House Painting,” 
publishel by Crosby, Lockwood & Co. 


T. G. Luoyp,—Use distemper. Mix whiting with 
water until it forms a soft paste, add some size in 
the jelly, and then add two ounces each of alum and 
soft soap. This will give you white, and all you 
have to do is to add powdered colour to it to get the 
tint you want. 


ALRERT MaYWALL.—* Burton's Modern Photography,” 
or the “Ilford Manual of Photography.” Either 
costs 14, Yon can, no doubt, get a free catalogue 
from Messrs, Benet fink & Co., Cheapside, London, .c., 
or from Messrs. Spiers & Pond, Qacen Victoria Street, 
RC. 


F. J. R—You should get the 
Guide 


ps, than 


woukl scem to 
of tate at the Foreizn 
S$ generally given ou 


penny “ Post-Office 
It is sold at every post-office, and contains 
a complete list of post-oftices, and, cons-quently, of 
post-marks. Earls Colne and ‘Great Chesterford are 
in Essex, Chapel-en-le-Frith in Derbyshire, Repton 
in Staffordshire, Thurmaston in Loicestershire, and 
Ladock and Scorrier in Cornwall. 


D. D. CAMPHELL. -There are several handy little books 
oneycling, One is the “ Bowden's Pocket Guide to 
Cyciing,” publt-led by Hay, Nisbet & Co,, 9 Jamaica 
Street, Glisgow, 0 that you can call there. 
Another is “Cycling.” in the utshell” series, 
published by Llitfe of Coventry. You might as well 
got Iliffe’s list. They have several books on cycling, 
and on photegraphy as well. 


Lrich.—Good manners In one country may be very 
bad manners in another, If you ure accustomed to 
coms to meals with yonr sleeves turned up. by all 
neans do so, but you wouhl not be expected to 
appear at a London dinner party in that style! 


ACR. Chavr.l. It would perhaps be better to get a 
lathe for the purpose. 2 See the advertisements in 
“The 1 Mechanic,” and such papers. 3. Only 
by advertising, or at some second-hand shop. 
coubl copy it out from the volume at the free library, 
4, soak some good glue in four times its bulk of 
water for twenty-four honrs, add to it as much 
suzar-eauly as you did water, and then add about 
hhalfas much gum arabic as had glue, Gum can 
be kept from going moaldy by adding a few drops of 
aleshol to it. 


<R.—The articles on “ raases and Brass Rubbing” 
were in our fifteenth volume, in the parts Yor June 
and July, 1393, 


PAaprLr 1. If you have two frames or bulkheads 
correct, you ean always get the intermediate one by 
springing a few light Iaths from one to the other, so 
as to give a sort of skeleton of the planking, and 
sbaping the bulkhead to fit close to the laths. 
2. Draw the sheer plain to scale, and ad the sail 
plan. You will see at once if it looks right. 


G 


A. H. St Ttex.—1, We do not think the spots can be ‘ 


‘due to the plate, as yon are naing a first-rate brand. 
You are very successful with vour first dozen. You 
must dust the plate well before placing it in the 
dark slide, and before development. We think the 
makers of your brand direct you not to soak them 
and we never do it) ourselys Without. 
entering into s long explanation we give you the 
following : Make two pencil marks on your ground- 
glass sereen exactly four inches apart. Stick up a 
toot rnle on a suitable background, and so place your 
camera that the whole ot the rule eractly comes into 
the space between the m . Measure the distance 
from’screen to ground glass; multiply this by three 
and divide the result by sixteen, The total result 
is the foeal length of the lens. 3. The stop you 
can't real is probably 32, at Jeust it ought to’ be. 
With respeet to the expesnre, the ratio increases 23 
the square of the fraction expressing the aperture; 
thus, taking your stops in order, and calling the 
exposure necessary for the first (8) 1, the rest will 
be related to that as 2, 4, 16, 32, (64), 128; the 
number 64 in this corresponds to a stop / 44, which 
you ought to have, but do not mention, 4. Please 
Yourself as to whether you squeegee albumen prints 
or not. If you want them glossy you must do so. 


A Per (GC. &).—1. Yes, a mongoose will lve in 
England, but it is apt to be surly, and it ian't clev 
2. Why notudog? Or saya squirrel, or white rat 
These are most amiable and funny pets, Waltzing 
mice are interesting tuo, ‘The dog is the dearest, in 
every sense of the Word, 


J.'S. (Padstow).—No ; any suggestions by friends mr 
be accepted and used, so long as the actual work uf 
producticn is the conipetitor's own, 


A. P. (New York).—We can under no elreamstane 
uidertake to return anything seat in to us for on 
petition. See our very definite “ rules and condition ~ 
‘on the subject. 


L. $.-The writers you name are not likely now to }- 
represented by serial stories in the present valur: 
but we have MSS. in aud from them ready fore 
next volume. 


Soupen.—First clean the metal to be soldered fr 
from all grease and dirt, then with @ feather ag ss ! 
brush paint the portions to be soldered with a lit 
“killed acid” or soldering fluid. Use a copper 1%. 
and when quite hot put the point in the fuk « . 
then touch it with solder, which, if clean, will r-: 
over it, and it is ready for use. Remember that 
bit must not be red hot, or the solder will be ber.: 
off, and it will require to be retinned. 


W. G. (Lecds).- No: we have nothing of the kind wi 
which we can supply you. 


W. T. G. (Ashburne)—1, You have probably b+ 
overgrowing your strength, and with cafe ra: 
throw off the weakness. Take plenty of oct 
exercise, but not to over-fatigue, and ptent 
nourishing food. 2 We will consider the me 
question. 


T. Birp.—l. You can fit the boat with the t: ~ 
exactly as described, but the speed will be less: 1 
size bont will require a larger flame. giving m - 
heat. 2. The length of tube must be foun 
measuring according to the shape of the veacel. 
Keep the circle about the size given. 4. You ca: * 
have a reply by post, it is against the mle 5. 
tube can be obtained at 73 Shoe Lane, Ec. 


Dissovine Virws.—If G. V. H. (Bournemouth) © — 
again carefully read the article he will find that :t 
will be almost 'n reply to his query. 1t is impos: * 
to give the exact sizes, as these altogether depend -” 
the sizes of the pictures that may be selecte: 
this he does not give. Of course, those chosen nm. 
be all the same size, Having ‘decided the thie: 
point, the measurement of the show will be trl 
easy if the article and diagrams are well digeve: 
Why go to an ironmonger's at all, as everyth.t : 
would be best made from wood, except the lamps. 


G. S. M. (Manchester).—-We have had many > 
practical health articles. There is ope by i 
Gordon Stables specially for “our boys” ip + 
extra “Summer Number” just publisheL 


Six axp Sorrow (C. R. R.j.-—Yes, we ere shocked. h° 
We would rather see young fellows drow" |: 
by accident before our eves, than slowly ki’. < 
themselves in the way you inention. Why doa't 
teil your ductor. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1898. Price One Penny. 


[No, 39 OF CURRENT VOL.] [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawrtney, Author of “ A River of Fire,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by WaRwick GoBLE.) 


wea 
“Steadily he aimed.""—See Chap. XXVI. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


F= a few moments Harry mechanically 

followed the chieftain. Gratitude 
alone would have rendered this his first 
impulse ; but, added to that, was also the 
hopelessness of thinking out any plan for 
himself. Yet, even as he ran, his mind 
pictured the utter futility of the course 
they were taking. At present, indeed, 
they were sheltered by the clouds of smoke, 
rolling ever denser and denser from the 
burning buildings. But once outside that 
protecting, though stifling shelter, they 
would, to a certainty, be snapped up by 
the Danites watching on the other side 
the stream fo: just such fugitives as 
themselves. Indeed, the Mormon leader's 
plans were evidently laid to drive his 
helpless victims out into the open, there 
to be shot down. No attempt had been 
made to attack the camp on either of 
the long sides of the village. 

Fire, of course, had been applied all 
round, wherever anything combustible 
could be found, but the storming parties 
had only entered at the two ends. This 
plan, though slower than a general rush 
in on all sides, made the massacre far 
more complete, as, wherever the poor 
victims broke forth, they were certain to 
find cool, merciless foes waiting to receive 
them. 

But the astute Indian had no intention 
of trying so obviously fatal an expedient. 
His heading for the brook was but to 
throw off the track those of the Danites 
who were near enough to witness the 
late struggle. As soon as they were fairly 
hidden in the smoke. he turned his course 
upward, and, keeping ever in the thickest 
clouds, ran some fifty yards; then, turning 
at right angles, he retraced his steps to 
the side they had left. So well had he cal- 
culated his distance and the lay of the 
smoke clouds, that he reached his goal 
without having been caught sight of by 
any of the Mormons. 

As soon as Harry recovered his breath 
sufficiently to look round him—for, short 
as the distance was, he had been nearly 
choked by the acrid fumes of the burning 
brushwood—he found himself in a low 
tent. Being covered with skins, and 
standing a little back from the outside 
fence, it had so far escaped the fire, though 
the sweating hides were emitting an in- 
tolerable stench. 

The chieftain laid the body he carried 
gently down on the ground, and, making 
an imperative sign to the lad to remain 
still, he again stole from the tent, watching 
his time, when a gust of wind had 
thickened the neighbouring smoke-cloud. 

Left to himself, Harry’s thoughts ran 
wildly and swiftly over the possibilities of 
his surroundings. Looked at from what- 
ever point of view he would, he could see 
no hope. Escape seemed out of the 
question, enclosed as he was in a ring of 
steel. 

He was sheltered, it is true, for a time, 
but the incessant rattle of rifles close at 
hand reminded him continually how very 
frail that shelter was. Shortly, the fires 
would slacken or burn out, and then 
every inch of the camp would be searched, 
for the express purpose of picking up the 
stragglers. If captured, the colour of his 
skin would not save him. The attack on 
the horseman, followed by the slaughter 
of the three Danites, had been witnessed 
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by too many to leave any hope of his not 
being recognised, and recognition meant 
torture and death as a traitor to his race. 

The best he could hope for was a quick 
despatch, that some friendly bullet should 
give him a speedy and comparatively 
painless death. While he was thinking 
thus, the flap of the tent rose, and he 
instinctively raised the tomahawk which 
he had uncoxsciously retained in his 
hand. 

Dim as was the light, however, he 
recognised Wakono, and lowered his arm. 
The chieftain laid something on the 
ground beside the child's body, and again 
departed as noiselessly as he had come. 
As the flap fell, a faint cry made the lad 
recoil, for at the instant he thought it 
came from the dead baby. As he did so, 
however, the bundle which Wakono had 
laid down rolled over, and in the faint 
light he could see the aris of a living 
child, struggling out of the wraps in which 
it had been enveloped. 

Then, indeed, for a time he almost 
forgot his own peril, at the thought of 
that poor father leaving the one dead child 
to fetch another who, though living, was 
assuredly as near the grave as that one 
whose pain was over. As the thought 
passed through his mind, he stopped, and 
raised the little one in his arms, soothing 
it with a few endearing words half auto- 
matically. But the effect was far greater 
than he had expected ; for as his voice fell 
on its ear, the little one clutched him 
round the neck, with the sobbing cry: 
“Oh, Harry, take me away; take me 
away!” and the next moment he was 
kissing and caressing his own little sister. 

For the moment, as may be supposed, 
the joy and surprise at the unexpected 
discovery drove all other ideas out of his 
mind; but when his thoughts did return 
they came back with a rush. Joy, at 
finding the little one alive, strove with 
pity for the bereaved father, whose grati- 
tude for his futile attempt was so richly 
shown; and with this, too, mingled a 
deeper fear than had troubled him a few 
minutes before. Then, it was only his 
own life at stake, and for that, too, “the 
bitterness of death was past.” Now, to 
that was added the dread of again losing 
the so strangely discovered child. He 
thought of the father and mother far 
away, who in him would lose both son 
and daughter; for even if the little one's 
white skin should save her, she would be 
carried away to Utah, with never a hope 
of ever discovering her parentage. 

But he had short time for thought. 
Scarcely three minutes, it seemed to him, 
though doubtless it was double that, 
elapsed before the flap of the tent was 
again raised, and Wakono appeared ct the 
entrance, beckoning him. Outside, the 
smoke was still thick, though the firing 
had nearly ceased, only a stray shot or 
scream here and there showing tbat 
murder's work was not yet finished. The 
Apache held by the bridle a saddled horse, 
whose frightened struggles showed that 
he had never before been curbed by an 
Indian hand. At his feet lay an overall and 
a broad-brimmed hat. and these he made 
imperative signs for Harry to take up. 

Danger quickens wits, when there are 
any to quicken, and our hero was by no 
means a fool. Putting down his sister, a 
matter of some little difficulty, for the 
child clung with a frantic clasp, he obeyed, 


though with a shudder, for the gushed 
bosom and bloodstained front of the 
garment told but too plainly the fate of 
its late owner. 

To mount, with the child in his arms, 
on the struggling steed was a matter of 
more difficulty; in fact, it would have 
been impossible had it not been for the 
iron strength of the chieftain bringing 
the animal almost on to his knees. Then, 
pointing towards the southern end of the 
encampment, the Indian released the 
horse's head. 

At first, Harry had enough to do to 
keep his seat on the plunging animal, bit 
as soon as the horse, finding a white man 
on his back, became more amenable to 
control, he reined him back for the 
chieftain to mount behind him. bn 
Wakono had no such intention; his tall 
form was already digappearing in the 
smoke, and the sound of his death sonz 
once again rang in the lad's ears, as the 
chieftain strode away to slay and to be 
slain, 

For a single moment Harry sat gazing 
after the unhappy man, with a feeling 
which but one short quarter of an hour 
ago he would have thought impossible.’ 

But it was no time for sentiment. The 
weight of the little one in his arms 
warned him that he had more than his 
own life to think of. Every second in- 
creased the risk he ran, and with a heavy 
heart he put his now sobered steed intos 
trot. As he drew near the point of danger, 
the smoke grew thinner; and by the time 
he reached the end, he could see sometea 
yards around him. : 

The fence here had been beaten down 
by the attacking party, and beyond it he 
could see the motionless figures of the 
Danite guards. With a beating heart he 
rode straight through them, expecting 
every instant to hear the challenge rin 
out, followed by a shot. But the danger 
in this case was more apparent than real, 
for not one of the sentinels took him for 
anything but what he appeared to be—s 
Danite conveying out of danger a white 
child found in one of the huts. One « 
them, a truculent, black-visaged fellow. 
even rode forward to have a look at the 
rescued little one. 


“Poor httle mortal! To think of them 


murderin’ red fellows carryin’ her off,” he 
muttered sympathetically ; then, at & 
short call from his officer, he returned to 
his post, to make sure that none of the 
“‘murderin’ redskins " escaped. 

(To be continued.) 


I MANAGED to wriggle into a crouching 
posture, with my shoulders resting 
against the inner angle of the sarco- 
phagus. Jim was perfectly quiet. He 
was not dead—that I had ascertained by 
placing my cheek against his nostrils. 
He was only stunned. Somehow he had 
sustained an ugly blow on the head. Per- 
haps one of the Arabs had struck him ; 
but, in that case, I think I should have 
heard the blow. The more likely explana- 
tion was, that, when they dropped him 
into the chest, his head had struck the 
bottom. The wound was there. and tho 
blood was trickling from it—of this my 
cheek informed me, for I could feel with 
nothing else. I was quite powerless. I 
could not help him. The only thing pos- 
sible was to rest, crouched in the angle, 
and to wait until he came to himself again. 

In the stillness and darkness of that 
dreadful chamber it was weary waiting, 
and so long. Years seemed to pass by 
before Jim moved, and when, at last, he 
did move, stretching out his legs, it was 
an inexpressible relief. He recovered 
rapidly, and was soon standing up within 
the sarcophagus. I moved towards him, 
and we rubbed our shoulders together with 
a delightful sense of company, end to 
assure each other that we were not yet in 
a hopeless case. Presently, Jim turned 
round, and planted his back against the 
broken and jagged edge of the stone coffin ; 
then, raising and twisting his arms so far 
as the cords would allow him, he began to 
rub the cords along the edge, swaying his 
body to and fro with the effort. I saw 
that, if he could only keep at it, he would 

eut the cords through sooner or later. I 
followed his example, on the other side, 
but here the edge was higher and 
smoother, and I made very little progress. 
For a long while we worked away. Jim's 
cords parted at the wrists. To put heart 
into me, he crossed over, and moved his 
arms from the elbows against my body. 
I redoubled my exertions. Jim went at 
again, this time more freely, and very 
soon the cords parted at the elbows. He 
tore off the bandage from around his head, 
and pulled the rags out of his mouth. I 
expected to hear him shout for joy at his 
release, but he only filled his lungs with 
the free air, taking two or three deep in- 
spirations, and between each heaving 
came what sounded to me like a great sigh. 

“Cheer up, Kiddy!’ he whispered, as 
he_ pulled the bandage over my head. 
“We shall soon be free again, and, I hope, 
in Cairo ; then let that villain Roper look 
out. We'll be even with him yet.” 

With some ditticulty I got rid of the 
cotton ball which had been sfuffed be- 
tween my jaws. The rags were musty. 
It was a pleasure to be able to breathe 
again without effort. 

“Can you release my arms, Jim?” I 
asked. 

“In the twinkling of an eye, Kiddy. 
Look out!” and Jim, who fortunately 
had a pocket-knife with him, quickly cut 
the cords and set me free. 

“Are they gone?” he asked, in low 
tones. 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By Aurrep CoLsecx, 


Author of “Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staiactiffes,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—A MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


“You may be sure of that, or else [ 
shouldn’t have spoken so loudly just now. 
‘They went as soon as they tumbled me 
on the top of you. But they'll be back 
before morning, so we must make the 
best use of our time. We shall not be 
left here to be discovered by the first 
early visitors from Cairo. You've had a 
nasty blow on the head, Jim.” 

“I believe I have. My head is like a 
chip shop, and feels exactly as if a hun- 
dred thousand men were splitting wood 
in it. I'm wet, too. It must be blood. 
I suppose when they dropped me into this 
old coftin, I came down head first. I al- 
ways was top-heavy. My head's hard 
enough, but this stoneisharder. Did you 
hear that fellow scream, Kiddy ?” 

“Yes! Did you kick him?” 

“ Better than that: I bit him. He'll 
carry the mark with him as a memento 
of this little episode, and of the strength 
of my jaw. He wasn’t careful enough 
when he began to stuff those rags into 
my mouth, and I got well hold of his 
finger. But how are we to get out of 
this?” 

“ We must take our shoes off, and creep 
out as noiselessly as we can. The chest 
was at the far end of the chamber, you 
will remember, Jim; and all we have todo 
is to get out on the left-hand side, and feel 
along the wall until we come to the open- 
ing. Our difficulty will be with the pas- 
sages. But I think we can tind our 
way.” 

“Isn't your cousin a deep ‘un, Kiddy ? 
As I said, he’s as deep as the North star. 
He and Roper concocted this plot in Eng- 
land, and Roper was employed to carry it 
out. Roper couldn’t do it by himself, and 
was obliged to sub-let the business to 
these villainous Arabs. We are not 
through with it yet. ‘They haven't buried 
us alive in this big sepulchre for nothing. 
And, look you, Kiddy! Roper never in- 
tended to go to Australia. He has come 
to the end of his journey. He has been 
in Egypt before, you may depend upon 
it; and he has some low connection or 
another in Cairo. Haven't you noticed how 
readily he talks the lingo? Then how 
could he have made the arrangements 
with these Arabs if he hadn't known them 
before?” 

“T fear that everything you say is only 
too true. But what could have induced 
my cousin to scheme against me in this 
way, and to hire a man like Roper to 
carry out his nefarious design ? ” 

“Only one thing, Kiddy. There is only 
one thing which could move men like 
your cousin and Roper to do a deed so 
desperate as this—for it is a desperate 
deed, and they have run greater risks than 
they bargained for. Your cousin would 
have run off, if he could, when I appeared 
on the scene; but the thing had already 
gone too far. Try to imagine yourself in 
this dark hole, buried alive, and all alone, 
tied up as you were just now, and with 
nobody knows what to follow. The 
chances would have been very small that 
any one of your friends would ever have 
heard of you again.” 
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“Do you think they intended that 2" I 
asked, with a shudder. 

“As certain as I think we are trapped 
now, and must keep all our wits about us 
in order to escape.” 

“What is the one thing that would 
furnish them with a sutticient motive ?” 
I had guessed what it was, but I wanted 
to know from Jim's own lips whether the 
guess was correct. 

“ Money.” 

“ My aunt wished me to share in her 
fortune—is that it?” 

“She made sure that you would; andr 
to make sure that you should not, your - 
consin contrived to get you out of the way ;. 
that is my idea.” 

“It batHes me,” said I, after a few 
moments’ consideration. I did not tell Jim, 
all I knew in regard to the matter —in- 
deed, situated as we then were, I could 
not. We had already talked too long. 
“We must make a move,’ I went on, 
lightly vaulting out of the sarcophagus. 

Jim scrambled after me. His head was 
too painful to venture jumping out. We 
took off our shoes, and swung them 
round our necks by the laces, 

“One moment,” said Jim, as I started 
for the wall. “ When we get out, if we 
do, are we to make straight for Cairo?” 

“Well, no!’ said I, turning it over 
carefully in my mind. “It will be much 
safer for us to tramp to Cairo in the day~ 
light. We'll go down by the Sphinx to 
the temple of Chephren, and hide there.” 

“Right. And when we go to Cairo, are 
we to hunt out our own hotel—what do 
you call it, the Esbekieh ?” \ 

“No!” I replied again. “ We'll ask. 
for Shepherd's, and put ourselycs under 
the wing of Mr. Graham.” 

“Yours to command, Kiddy. Marelx. 
ont!” 

Suffering from his wound, and, as he 
had said, with his head like a “chip. 
shop,” I could not but admire Jim’s 
cheerful courage. He put heart into me. 
and strengthened me for the really perilous 
adventure which we now started upon. 
We might slip into the chasm. We might 
get lost in thecorridors. The outlet from 
the Pyramid itself might be guarded by 
the Arabs. On our way to the temple of 
Chephren they might intercept us. The- 
way of escape fairly bristled with dangers. 
And yet, I believe Jim could have 
whistled, if it had been prudent to do so. 
Jim Grim, indeed! It was a grimnese. 
with tenacity in it, and coolness, and a. 
spirit of hope, and even of humour, that. 
refused to be subdued by our desperate~ 
circumstances; and often afterwards: 
should I have been glad to have had Jim 
by my side. 

Slowly and carefully we felt our way 
alongthe walluntil wecameto the opening. 
Here we had to go fora few paces along the 
level before we reached the slope of the 
great corridor. We took theright-hand side, 
the same up which we had come, and slid 
backwards from niche to niche where the 
jointures in the stones had been worn 
somewhat, and afforded us a tolerably 
safe footing. We made as little noise as 
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possible, and listened intently for the 
slightest sounds, lest we should come upon 
the Arabs unawares. At last we reached 
the bottom. In the pitchy darkness we 
strained our eyeballs, vainly endeavouring 
to make out our way. Had we to turn to 
the right or the left? We did not know. 
We must grope. I was leading, and Jim 
kopt close to me. We were in dread lest 
by any mischance we should be separated. 
Moving my hands before me I found an 
outlet. Soon we came to the long, low, 
level gallery leading into the Queen's 
chamber. Avoiding this, we worked our 
way down, and stumbled upon the large 
stones that had been displaced at some 
time in order to force a passage into the 
centre of the Pyramid. Here we were 
confused. We climbed over the wrong 
stones, and found ourselves in odd corners. 
There seemed to be no way through this 
mass of huge débris. Ihad one awkward 
fall. Jim snatched at my coat, and 
partially saved me. It was a fortunate 
fall, for it brought us round this puzzling 
angle, and, presently, to the bottom of the 
gallery that led straight as an arrow to 
the open air. 

Above us, framed by the entrance, that, 
at this distance, looked very small, was a 
solitary star. 

“The North star,” I whispered to 
Jim. 

“Like your 
“ deep.” 

¥ smiled at his familiar simile. 

“T have read somewhere,’ said I, 
whispering again, “ about the orientation 
of the Pyramid, and that this entrance 
passage is constructed at such an angle 
as always to command a view of the 
Polar star.” 

“I wish that would help us out,” 
answered Jim, “but I don’t see how it 
can. We'd better go down on all-fours 
and crawl the rest.” 

As I dropped upon my hands and 
knees, the star, for a moment, was 
obliterated. My heart jumped. The 
entrance was guarded. 

“ We must be doubly cautious, Jim,” 
said I, turning round. “There’s some 
one at the entrance.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“The star was shut out just now.” 

“Was it?” 

“Yes!” 

. “ Let us lie still a minute or two and 
watch.” 

We came together, and fixed our eves 
upon the opening. Yes! the star was 
obliterated again. There was no mistake 
about it. 

“What shall we do ?”’ I asked. 

“We can only go forward,” said Jim, 
“and make a rush for it when we get to 
tho opening. There may be only ono 
man, and, if so, we'll fling ourselves upon 
him with all our weight, and roll him 
down the Pyramid. We must take our 
chance of coming uppermost, and he must 
take his chance of a broken back. We 
cannot stay here. We are like rats in a 
trap. I'd give anything for a rifle. What 
a splendid shooting-gallery this would 
make, with that fellow at the top, between 
us and the North star, for a bull's eye!” 

“Tt would, but we've no rifle. Come 
along, Jim.” 

We crept up the passage as stealthily as 
Indians on the trail. We did not dare to 
exchange a single word. We came to the 
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entrance, and the sweet eyening air was 
like nectar to our lips. Just within the 
shadow we crouched, a pair of human 
panthers waiting for the spring; again 


the object, this time clearly defined, came - 


between us and the star—an Arab, with 
his back toward us, and looking out 
across the delta. Jim touched me, and in 
this way gave me the signal; and to- 
gether, with a shout, we leaped upon him, 
and bore him down, head foremost, over 
the great steps that descended to the foot 
of the Pyramid. Our shout was answered 
by another. Before we reached the 
bottom I felt a tremendous shock; a 
dull, heavy pain seized me in the head ; 
and, with a futile effort to regain my 
senses—for I felt myself going—I swooned 
away. 

When I came to myself I was sick and 
giddy, and swaying backwards and for- 
wards in an uncomfortable manner. Some 
one had hold of me. The cool air was 
rushing by. I was being borne along 
swiftly, but with this rapid swaying move- 
ment which I could not account for. 
How long I had been unconscious I knew 
not; and only slowly, and with an effort, 
could I recall what had taken place. Was 
Idreaming? This sense of swift motion, 
this movement of my body like a pendu- 
lum gone mad, this cool night wind, these 
arms clasping me round, and that form 
bending over me, the stars swinging s0 
strangely in the heavens—what was it? 
Some curious nightmare ? Had that dull, 
heavy pain in the head anything to do 
with it? Where was Jim? With this 
last thought I began to struggle. The 
arms clasped me tighter. A wrapping 
was thrown back, and I saw above me the 
face of an Arab that I thought I had seen 
before. It was not the face of any of the 
four who had gone with us into the 
Pyramid. He leaned down until his face 
almost touched my own, and he spoke to 
me in words that I did not understand ; 
but the words were soothing, and his face 
was kindly. I ceased to struggle. I must 
have done for very weariness, even if the 
face had been fierce and the words cruel. 

As I lay quite still, except for the in- 
voluntary swaying movement, and clasped 
in the strong arms of the man who held 
me, I became aware of the regular pad of 
soft feet. It was a double pad. Then it 
dawned upon me that I must be on the 
back of a camel, and that beside me there 
was another camel keeping pace with the 
one upon which I and the friendly-looking 
Arab were mounted. We were riding 
over perfectly level ground. I turned my 
eyes here and there, trying to catch a 
glimpse of any objects by the way, but 
beyond a few palm-trees I could see no- 
thing. These were sufficient, however, to 
inform me that we were crossing the delta. 
Where were these Arabs carrying me ? 
What was the purpose of this midnight 
journey ? I was so utterly weary, and 
the pain in my hend was so bad, that I 
could not think clearly, and I was quite 
incapable of troubling about it. Then 
the face of the Arab had reassured me. 
There was no sinister look in it. Serious 
harm could not befall me so long as I was 
in his charge. 

Without slackening the speed of the 
camel, he moistened my lips with water 
from a rough red earthenware bottle. I 
thanked him, at which he seem pleased, 
and closed my eyes. <A broken sleep fell 


upon me. I never lost the consciousness 
of the backward and forward movement. 
and was roused sutticiently sometimes to 
hear the pad of the camels’ feet. It was 
not a hard pad, but yielding, likethe sound 
that a pile of velvet might make if ham- 
mered upon a stone. For two hours or 
more we went along at the same swinging 
pace, and then, at a cry from the Arabs. 
the camels stopped, and knelt down in 
the roadway. After propping me in the 
saddle, if the perch upon the camel's 
hump can be so called, my Arab followed 
the example of his companion, who had 
already spread his carpet, and commenced 
his muttering prayer. For a short time 
only they prayed, standing, kneeling. 
bowi ing, and, with an almost comical 
abruptness, ended by rapidly rolling up 
their carpets, and mounting once more. 
While they were at their devotions, I 
observed, not far away, through a grove 
of palms, the dusky outlines of a few 
buildings, mud huts they seemed, with s 
mosque in their midst. 

“What place is that ?” said I, pointing 
toward it. 

“ Belbeys,"’ answered the Arab; and 
immediately cried to the camel, giving 
the guiding rein a tug which brought it 
toits feet. Off we started again, swinging 
along the dusty road, and soon I dropped 
into my interrupted doze. 

The next stage appeared to be much 
longer. Twice I saw the gleam of water: 
and I thought that we slackened down to 
cross the railway line, but I could not be 
certain. While it was yet dark, we pulled 
up again, this time in a swelling, sandy 
desert. The Arabs betook themeelves to 
prayer. I was more wide-awake. The 
pain in my head was rather better, and I 
could look about me. I thought it would 
be well for me to ascertain the directior 
we were taking. The knowledge might 
be useful afterwards if a chance of escape 
presented itself, and I might also leam 
what was to be my ultimate destination. 
The Arab who had special charge of me 
seemed to be fairly communicative, and 
understood English well enough to con- 
verse. 

“Did we cross the railway line some 
time ago ?”’ I asked. 

“ At Tel-el-Kebir,” said he, with a grave 
nod, and a serious look in his calm, kird 
eyes. 

“Then we are going to Ismailia ? ” 

“Tsmailia?”’ he repeated, in his pr-- 
nunciation making the first @ muc= 
shorter than mine. “No! Kantara.” 

“That is where the road crosses tl.: 
canal, is it not?” 

He nodded assent. 

“And then where? To Port Said?” 

A curious smile flitted over his feature 
“No!” said he; “into the desert. NX: 
more talk; we must ride,” and with ths: 
he leaped upon the camel, and settled 
himself beside me. His companion hed 
already"started. We soon came up wit! 
him. The hardy animals fell once mor: 
into their long, swinging trot. My sleep 
was over. The pain in my head wa: 
much more bearable, and the short 
answers had quickened my brain, and si 
me wandering why we were going int> 
the desert, and what these two men i:- 
tended to do with me. 

Before long the light broke low down 
the eastern horizon, and rapidly roll: + 
upwards, clearing the sky, and _blottin: 


out the stars like magic; the sun quickly 
followed, distinct in outline, a large orb 
of burning red, flooding the desert with 
glory. He brought with him a soft, cool 
wind. I altered my position. I got 
astride the saddle, in front of the Arab, 
who, however, pulled me back that I 
might lean against him. The riding was 
easier so. We were not yet over the 
swelling, sandy tract, but I could see the 
rim of it flattened down along the edge of 
a broad sheet of still water. The red rays 
of the sun had turned the water into the 
colour of blood. As we advanced, and as 
the sun mounted higher, the colour 
changed to glowing amber, and changed 
again to a flat silver surface burnished so 
brightly that the eyes ached to look upon 
it. The refreshing wind died away. 
We began to feel the heat of the sun. 
Straight before us was a grove of palins. 
As the camels sighted them, and the 
scanty herbage beneath, they sprang out 
into a still freer pace. We were soon in 
the shade. The camels were tethered, 
and the Arabs busied themselves in the 
preparation for breakfast. 

They shared the meal with me—coffee, 
olives, and black bread; and, while wo 
were eating, I had the opportunity, for 
the first time, to scan the features of the 
other Arab. He was not so pleasant 
looking as his fellow ; there was a scowl 
upon his brow, and his eye was evil; and, 
surely, I had seen him before. From him 
I looked again at my own Arab, and be- 
held him more distinctly in the clear 
morning light. Yes! I was not mistaken. 
They were the two with whom we had 
seen Roper conversing in Port Said. This 
journey, then, whatever might be the end 
of it, was part of the plot, and had been 
carefully arranged beforehand. I longed 
to question them, to appeal, to remon- 
strate; but I thought it prudent not to do 
sonow. I had nothing to hope from the 
other Arab. But from myown! He was 
friendly. He did not refuse to answer 
my questions. If I could only speak to 
him alone, I might tell him what a bad 
business it was that he was engaged in, 
and touch his better nature, and perhaps 
persnade him to let me go. At the least, 
I might get to know where I was being 
taken to, and who had engaged him to do 
it—though that was tolerably certain ; 
and he mighi xot object to allow me to 
write a letter to Mr. Calderwood, and post 
it for me in Port Said. My first anxiety, 
however, was for Jim. Why wasn’t he 
with me? Where was he being taken to ? 
Had they killed him? Or, had he es- 
caped ? 

The friendliness of my own Arab was 
further proved by his kindly attention to 
me after breakfast. He fetched some 
water for me, and bathed my head. 
There was a large swelling at the back, 
as if I had been struck there by a knobbed 
stick, or a man’s bony knuckles, though 
the knuckles must have suffered in that 
case. The skin was not broken. The 
water was soothing. When the place had 
been bathed freely, the Arab wrapped me 
in his own covering, and advised me to 
lie down and sleep. His companion 
watched these proceedings without com- 
ment. and as if neither I nor my welfare 
was of the slightest interest to him. If 
I had been lying down to die I believe 
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he would have looked on quite uncon- 
cerned. 

When I- awoke, my own Arab was re- 
clining beside me, smoking a cigarette, 
and ejecting the cloud in a double stream 
down his nostrils. The other Arab was 
asleep under a palm-tree a little distance 
away. It was broad day. The sun was 
very hot, and the air was very still. 
There was no living object within vision 
except ourselves and the camels. 

“Is this the sea?” said I, by way of 
beginning a conversation. 

“No! Menzaleh.” 

“The lake, Menzaleh! Then Port Said 
is on the other side of it,”’ I said eagerly. 

“Yes! There,” and he pointed north- 
east. 

“Couldn't you take me to Port Said?” 

He shook his head. 

“Where is Jim?” 

“Shim?” he repeated inquiringly. 
“Shim? What Shim?” 

“My friend Jim—the boy who was 
with me?” 

“Ah! the boy!’ and he shrugged his 
shoulders. “Gone!” said he, with a 
wave of the hands. “Gone!” as if Jim 
had vanished into thin air. 

“Didn’t you see him ?”’ 

“See! No! Shim is gone.” 

“Was he to have been brought away 
with me?” 

He nodded an affirmative. 

Jim had evidently escaped. This was 
good news. My hopes revived. If he 
could manage to reach Cairo, and find out 
Mr. Graham, means would be taken at 
once to trace me. The Arabs might be 
overtaken. Perhaps even now they were 
consulting about it ; and before we crossed 
the canal at Kantara I might be free 
again. 

“When do we leave here for Kan- 
tara?” 

“At sundown,” he replied; at which 
I concluded that we were hiding by the 
lake. 

“ And where do we go from Kantara ?”" 

“Into the desert.” 

“But where? To what place?” 

“Into the desert.” 

“ That is no answer.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and rolled 
up another cigarette ; and, as he lit it, he 
looked steadily at me out of his large 
brown eyes. He had beautiful eyes, and 
a calm, strong, striking face. His fea- 
tures were perfectly regular. Altogether 
he was a handsome man. 

“Couldn't you drop me at Kantara, 
and let me find my way to Port Said?” 

“No! T have orders. I must take you 
into the desert.”” 

“ And set me adrift?” 

“Drift! No understand drift.” 

“ Set me free?” 

“No!” said he. with a smile. “ Others 
take you.’ I had evidently a long 
journey before me unless I was rescued. 

“ Did Roper give you these orders ?” 

“Ropare. I know no Ropare.”’ 

“The man you and your friend were 
talking with in Port Said ?” 

“Ah! Ferrara. No! He give no orders. 
He pay.” ‘Here was another bit of infor- 
mation. Roper was known in Egypt as 
Ferrara, and he had paid some one, to 
whom these Arabs were simply servants, 
for my abduction. 

(To be continued.) 
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« And who gave you these orders ? " 

“ The Sheik.” 

“Do you know that Ferrara, as you 
call him, had no right to pay ? Do you 
know that, even if he has paid, you have 
no right to carry me away in this fashion ? 
You will be punished for it, and the 
Sheik too. My friends will search for 
me. They will trace me into the desert. 
Wherever you are taking me they are 
sure to come.” 

He merely shook his head, and mur- 
mured that he had orders. I remonstra- 
ted with him; I pleaded; I assured him 
that the hand of -the law would reach 
him, and everyone else engaged in this 
miserable business, and that they would 
all have to smart for it; but all in vain. 
He listened, andI think he understood 
most of what I said; and yet, perfectly 
unmoved, he sucked in the smoke from 
his cigarette, and expelled it through his 
nostrils, like an automaton. I might as 
well have spent my breath on a machine. 

“ Will you post a letter for me in Port 
Said?” I asked, seeing it was useless to 
try and persuade him further to release 
me at Kantara. He looked at me 
dubiously. “I will pay you for it,” I 
went on. His eyes gleamed. I had 
scored a point. He was not above taking 
a bribe. “I haven't much with me, but 
T'll give you all I've got.” 

“How much?” said he, glancing 
furtively toward his sleeping companion. 

I emptied my pockets. Six shillings 
and threepence were counted into his 
outstretched palm, and his face fell when 
he saw there was no more. “It’s very 
little,” said I, “but if you'll post the 
letter for me, I'll add five pounds to that 
when we meet again.” He very closely 
scrutinised my face, and then nodded to 
intimate that it was a bargain. 

“ Write now,” said he, and he changed 
his position, covering me from the vision 
of his companion if he should possibly 
awake. 

Several scraps of paper that I had with 
me were made use of, and I wrote with a 
lead pencil, the Arab curiously watching 
me all the while. I gave Mr. Calderwood 
a tolerably clear account of what had 
befallen since we left Port Said, and the 
predicament in which I was now placed. 
I told him where I was, and what I had 
learned about my probable destination. I 
mentioned the name Ferrara by which 
Roper was known in Egypt. I urged him 
to take steps at once to find me out, and 
rescue me. When the letter was finished 
I placed it in an old envelope, crossing 
out the address, and readdressing it in 
the top left-hand corner to Mr. Calder- 
wood, with the word “ Immediate” in 
large letters twice underlined. Fortu- 
nately the envelope had not been cut, 
and part of the gum still adhered to the 
flap, so that I was able to fasten it, but 
not securely. I impressed upon the Arab 
that he must buy another stamp in Port 
Said, and place it over the old one. He 
said he would do so; and, having re- 
ceived the letter, he secreted it in the 
folds of his robe. It was a very slender 
thread on which to hang my hopes of 
rescue. But it was something; and, 
with what Jim might do, if he had really 
escaped, it rendered my thoughts of the 
future more tolerable. 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. Matan, .A., F.G.8., 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby Man,” ete, 


MM": Mittwarp had written to her brother- 
in-law, asking him to come down by 
the morning express on Monday. He had 
promised to obey her wishes; so about 
midday Mr. Millward started for the station 
to meet his brother. On arriving at the 
station, he bought a paper, to while away the 
time till the train should arrive. 

Ten, twenty, thirty, forty minutes passed. 
Mr. Millward grew impatient. He looked at 
his watch, and compared it with the clock, 
and at last inquired of a porter: 

“T say, porter, is not the London train 
signalled yet? It’s more than half-an-hour 
behind time. Is anything wrong?” 

“ Station-master has just said there’s been 
an accident up the line, sir.” 

“What! Where? Any lives lost?” 

“Nothing what you may call special 


serious, sir. No humans. Cattle-train 
shunting at Lincup. Goods-train ran 
into it, and cut up two truck-loads. 
Beef will be going cheap up yonder ” 

The questioner did not wait for the 
last remark. He had espied the sta- 
tion-master at the farther end of the 
platform, surrounded by an eager and 
excited group; and he hurried off to 
get the latest news first-hand. 

The porter’s information proved 
correct. A goods-train, while passing 
Lincup station, had wrecked two cattle- 
trucks, which, by some mistake, were 
on the path of its progress. Thus a 
tragedy had occurred, recalling the 
sacrifice of hecatombs, whereof old Homer 
sang in ancient days. A portion of the line 
had been damaged, which had to be repaired 
before traffic could be renewed. 

Mr. Millward walked up and down the 
platform for another twenty minutes before 
again inquiring for the express. He was 
then told that it might be another hour 
before it would arrive; and as the steamer 
started at two o’clock, and he was deterinined 
not to disappoint Jack, he walked back to 
Lindenhurst, and made a hurried lunch. 
He told his wife about the accident, and 
commended his brother to her care when he 
should arrive. 

“He is sure to turn up in the course of 
the afternoon, my dear. You must tell him 
I would have waited, only that I had 
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CHAPTER IX.—A VISIT TO MONKSLEA. 


important business at Monkslea. I cou!da't 
disappoint Jack.” 

“Oh, he will understand. You'll be back 
about six. The steamer is always punctual. 
You remember that Admiral and Mrs. 
Mawgan and the Fitzroys are coming to 
dinner, and we are to have Sir Henry 
McGregor’s haunch of venison.” 

“Trust me not to miss the venison, my 
dear. I have not tasted the savoury meat 
since the last time I was in England. But I 
must not lose the steamer.” 

Mr. Millward caught up his hat and stick, 
and hurried down to the pier. The Princess 
Alice was hooting for the passengers, and 
he was only just in time. The voyage was 
interesting to those who watched the gulls 
that followed the steamer, calling with 
cheery cries for food, and unerring in thcir 
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keenness of detecting any scrap of biscuit 
or bun tossed by the passengers into the 
curdled ropes of foam that twisted endless 
complications in the steamer’s wake. 
Monkslea pier was duly reached at 2.30. 
It was crowded with trippers, waiting to 
embark on the return voyage to Revelstone. 
They kept the steamer well employed, to and 
fro, during the season. There was a rival 
company of steamers bidding for popularity, 
and the contention between them was lively 
at times. On a certain bank-holiday the 
rival company had played a trump card by 
advertising one trip each way free of charge. 
The result was that a multitude gathered, so 
unwieldy in proportions and unruly in be- 
haviour as seriously to threaten a breach of 
the peace. The experiment was not repeated. 


Mr. Millward proceeded at once to the 
Grove, as eager to tell Jack about the hutch 
as Jack was to hear. There was the houw 
before him among its trees, with the 
shadowed slope of lawn looking so green and 
cool on that hot afternoon. _In less than ten 
minutes after leaving the pier Mr. Millward 
was in the drawing-room of the Grove, 
conversing with Mrs. Grimsdale But bein; 
impatient to see his boy, he politar 
intimated that he must not take up th 
lady’s time. The bell was rung, tke servant 
was instructed, and Jack was speedily 
brought to the front. 

He came into the room with a twinkle cf 
shy delight playing over his face. Th: 
greeting was brief—leave cf absence wu 
asked and obtained—father and son left the 
room. 

Jack was all alive to make sure of the mia 
question. 

“Father,” he said, “ you will take tack 
my Belgian hare, won’t you?” 

* Of course, my boy—I came on pump. 
I have made him a famous hutch, Jack. It 
is all ready. We have put it under the 
lime-tree on the lawn. Plenty of light and 
air, and rocm to kick his heels, and a snog 
berth to sleep in, with lots of straw.” 

“That's good. It was awfully kind of sca 
to take so much trouble. How's mother?” 

“She's very well, and wanted to coma 
only she Coes not like the sea. or 
then, we have got the best part of thre 
hours to spend. What would you like todo? 
Where's the hare?” 

“Tve got him smuggled away out of 
sight. Miss Daisy found him out, and | ¥ss 
in a funk; but she promised not to tc! 
anyone.” 

“Would Mr. 
row ?"’ 

“TI don’t know; but I didn’t want bimt) 
have the chance. Hullcah,’’ continued Jak 
in a whisper, “there are two chaps uncu 
the elms ; it won't do for us to go down ther 
now. Let us go out first, father, and yor 
shall see the hare when we come back.” 

“All right, my boy, csme along. What 
you say to a boat on the bay, and a bathe 
from it,eh? It’s very warm.” 

“That would be jolly! I love a swim.” 

They strolled leisurely down to the beact, 
and were soon aficat. The bay was » 
beautifully bluc, and the water looked so ful 
of life and sparkle, that Jack was wild fers 
plunge. He and the bcatman did the tor 
ing, and merrily the boat pranced and datcel 
upon the waters. 

“T'm sure this is far enough,” said Jack a 
last, as, panting from his exertions, he restel 
on his oar and looked about. The bcatma? 
said it was right enough, and Jack bsd 
slipped out of his flannels almost before the 
words wef@spoken. A 
+ “Don’t try to swim out to France Jack. 
said his father, locking at the little chaps 
white limbs, small, but well-shaped, and the 
muscles firmly set. But, hey day! the 
limbs were not as white as they ought « 
have been—far from it. Patches of purple 
and green hues mottied them pretty thick 
like the flanks of a grey horse. The boatmst 
noticed them as Jack took a header and 4s 
appeared in a splash of bubbling foam. Tot 
Bowling said: “They seem to knock bin 
about fairish, sir.” 


Grimsdale have made 4 


Mr. Millward’s face was hard set, and 
there was a dent on each side of his mouth, 
which hinted at awful thoughts. He did 
not reply to the boatman’s remark, but 
balancing himself a» moment on the gun- 
wale, he sprang into the briny blue just as 
Jack's head appeared above the water. They 
swam about forten minutes, and the younger, at 
any rate, enjoyed it. The elder’s satisfaction 
‘was considerably damped, not by the watery 


ox 
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mined to get at the rights of the case; and 
when they reached the Grove, he asked to 
see Mr. Grimsdale. 

The servant said that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimsdale had gone out to pay visits. 
Annoyed, but umdeterred, Mr. Millward 
inquired where the school doctor lived. The 
servant pointed to the last of a row of 
houses, in sight front the porch, situated on 
a slope of the uplands, where they descended 


surroundings, but by his meditations upon 
Jack’s bruises. He felt savage and indignant, 
and was determined to find out the cause. 
Yet he knew enough of schoolboy notions to 
avoid questioning the boy too particularly. 
There would be no harm in casually remark- 
ing about the bruises, and appearing to make 
ajokeof them. This he did presently, during 
the towel practice which followed after the 
dip. 

“Tsay, Jack, what have you been up to? 
Tattooing your arms, eh?” 

Jack cast sidelong glances over his 
sshoulders—looked at the boatman—laughed, 
and reddened a little in.the face. 

“It’s nothing much; they don't hurt like 
they did on Saturday night.” 

Mr. Millward said no more, but, deep in 
his heart, he pondered grave and momentous 
thoughts. He was determined to find out 
what Mr. Grimsdale had to say about the 
matter, and if that amounted to nothing, he 
would make Jack show his arms, and he 
would demand an investigation. He would 
not have minded an odd bruise here and 
there, as a trade-mark of the honest rough- 
and-tumble style of school life. But there 
was a wide difference betwee that and 
Jack's condition. When Mr. Millward 
thought of it, he felt a savage desire to wreak 
vengeance on some person or persons un- 
known. 

But there was comfort in the thought that 
Jack’s spirits did not seem to have suffered ; 
and when a tempting pastrycook’s shop 
reminded Jack that his bathe had made him 
awfully hungry, he very soon reassured his 
father that his appetite was vigorous, and 
therefore it might be surmised that he was 
in sound bodily health. 

None the less was Mr. Millward deter- 


“**Don't try to swim out to France, Jack!’" 
towards the town. She said. his name was 
Dr. Arnica. 

“Come on, Jack,” said his father, “T want 
to have a talk with him. There will be 
time if we look sharp.” 

Jack never suspected the motive of this 
excursion. His thoughts were occupied with 
getting the Belgian hare safely out of the 
premises, and when Jack had one matter in 
his mind, there was no room for another. 

They found the doctor at home, and Mr. 
Millward asked for a few moments’ private 
interview. Jack was given a book of photo- 
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intolerable condition of things, and I mean 
to find out the facts of the case. You need 
not comment on the bruises before him." 

“Very well, sir; I understand. I will 
examine him here.” Tho doctor opened the 
door, and called Jack into the study. 

“Well, Jack,” he said, “you look fit 
enough. No need of a dcse, eh? Come 
and let us see how the muscles have 
developed since I last examined you. Take 
off your jacket—off with the shirt; that’s 
it. Now let us have a lock. Very good— 
pretty tough, eh? That’s the chest for a 
sailor. Turn round—all right—you’ll do. 
Is your sight good? Can you read that 
Notice on the wall?” 

“Yes, sir. ‘Proceedings of the 
Medical——’"” 

“Famous! Shut your left eye and go on.” 

“*Congress at Bournemouth, June 15th, 
16th_—’” 

“Capital. Shut your right eye and go 
on.” 


late 


“Please, sir, I can’t see to read.” 

“You can’t? How's that? Nonsense— 
try again. Surely we shall not have to spin 
you for defective sight?” 

“ Please, sir, both my eyes are shut.” 

The doctor, who for a mcment had been 
seriously perturbed in mind at the prospect 
of Jack’s disqualification, burst out into a 
mighty laugh of relief. 

“Ha, ha! good lad! 
—first requisite in a sailor. 
you to open your left eye. 
right, open left, and read.” 

Jack’s left eye proved as serviceable as the 
right, and as he put on his clothes, the 
doctor patted him on the back, and said : 

“Sound as a bell, Jack. Stick to your 
lessons, and live to walk the quarter-deck 
and avenge the death of Nelson! Now you 
may go back to the photographs.” 

Dr. Arnica closed the door, and then said 
to Mr. Millward: “He is a fit little chap 
—small but sound—good stamina. But 
they should not pummel him about like that. 


Always obey orders 
I forgot to tell 
Now then—shut 


Dr. Arnica examines Jack. 


graphs to look at in the drawing-room, 
while the two elders retired to the doctor’s 
. study. 

“T will not detain you long,” said Mr. 
Millward, “ but I want you to have a look at 
my boy. We had a bathe just now, and I 
was uncommonly disgusted to see his arms 
and body one mass of bruises. It is an 


I can’t make it out. Nice set of boys, I 
always thought.” 

“Tmean to find out how it was done,” 
said Mr. Millward. 

“Ah yes—great pity—bad thing for the 
school—but quite right, sir. I would not 
stand it if he were my son.” 

(To be continued.) 
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At the Circus: “Jump!” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by J. L. WIMBUSR.) 


“HH would it be to do a bit of cooking 

first? mildly suggested Drummond. 
“ T’ve heard that fowls, for instance, are no 
worse for being roasted or boiled or some- 
thing of that sort before eating.” 

“ You old chunk! don’t you suppose they 
are cooked? Can’t you tell a cooked hen 
from a raw one? Anddo you suppose my 
people are such merry idiots as to send 
poultry without cooking it first ?”” 

Well, anyhow, we shall want hot water 


AEGER : 
A SICK-ROOM STORY. 


By tHE Rev. Ropert Lowe BELLAMY, M.A., 


Author of “ The Broken Blade,” etc, 


CHAPTER II. 


for the beef-tea—I mean soup—and the 
cocoa —I mean wine.” 

“Who said we shouldn't? But I suppose 
Dixon’s surely had the sense to bring up a 
spirit lamp and kettle—haven’t you, 
Dixon?” 

“ Well—er—not exactly. You see, I'd got 
a lamp, but all my methylated was gone, so it 
wasn’t any use bringing it. I vote we use 
the gas.” 

“But what are we going to cook in?” de- 


manded the anxious host. “ Haven't you 
even brought a kettle or a saucepan or eny- 
thing?” 

“Well—er—n-not exactly,” faltered the 
abashed Dixon again. 

“Well, you are a juggins !—and after all 
the pains I took to remind you both in my 
note of the different things we should want, 
such as—er—er-cup or glass to drink out 
of, and—er—er—all the rest of the 
things!” 


(Which is about what any fellow naturally 
would say, if, like Carlton, he had never 
thought of the cooking apparatus until the 
immediate need of it presented itself.) 

“By the way, Drummond,” he added 
suddenly, ‘‘ where is the glass?” 

“Oh, the glass ?—ah, yes, I believe you did 
say something or other about something of 
that sort; but there was too much risk of 
smashing it in climbing down and so getting 
the whole thing found out, so I left it.” 

“Rubbish!” said Carlton contemptuously. 
“I believe you forgot all about it! Well, 
so far as I can see, we shall have to get the 
Swiss milk tin empty and use that for both 
cooking and drinking. Precious slow work 
it'll be too, boiling up three times for every- 
thing before we can get enough!” 

«Where’s the Swiss milk to be put mean- 
time ?”” asked Dixon. 

“Oh, anywhere! What a chap you are for 
raising pottering difficulties! Put it—er— 
er—well—er—Oh, I know! we shall have to 
change the order of the courses a little and 
finish the game-pie first and then put the 
milk into the dish while we boil up the 
soup.” 

The guests readily assented. The feast 
had during the last few minutes seemed in 
such danger of indefinite postponement that 
any suggestion which brought part of it 
within practicable distance was welcome. 

Carlton’s bed was speedily divested of its 
blankets, which the three revellers wrapped 
round them in default of a fire, and the pie 
steadily and not particularly slowly disap- 
peared. 

“Now, then,” said Carlton, “ wash out the 
dish in my basin, oneofyou. There’s plenty 
of water in the jug. It’s jolly cold here, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tell you what,” quoth Drummond, “ it 
wouldn’t be at all bad to haye a bit of fire. 
There’s heaps of papers and straw and stuff, 
to say nothing of the hamperitself. A bit of 
a blaze would make this den look a lot more 
cheerful.” 

No sooner said than done. Ina very few 
moments the litter from the hamper was 
piled up in the grate, and Drummond struck 
a match. 

“Here, hold on a second!” cried Dixon, 
clutching his arm. “The blaze won’t last 
long ; let’s keep it till everything’s ready, and 
then have a supreme few minutes.” 

“All right, perhaps we might as well. 
Hurry up with washing that pie-dish, any- 
how; I'll be opening the milk tin.” 

The milk being duly transferred to the pie 
dish, @ new problem arose. 

““Seems to me, Carlton, old man,” said 
Drummond, peering into the empty tin, ‘‘ we 
shall have to alter the courses a little more 
still, and have the cocoa before the Liebig. 
This milk sticking all round the sides of the 

tin might not taste extra nice in beef-tea, but 


I. 


“ ‘gat fearful hard luck, «ld chap!” 
said the Cuddie sympathetically, as 
he helped his friend Fison on with his coat. 
“Ig your ankle very bad?” 
«It is, rather,” said Fison. 
quite dished me for the Mile.” 
“Then that chap Linklater must win it 
—and that'll mean the Athletic Cup too, 
won't it, old man?” 
« [’m afraid it will,” replied Fison, with a 


“ Anyhow, it’s 
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it'll come off all right with a boiling or two 
of cocoa.” 

“It's a good job your pitcher was pretty 
full, Carlton,” observed Dixon, cautiously 
pouring some water into the tin held by 
Drummond. “ We shall have to trust to it 
for soup and wines and everything. I hope 
it came out of a decently clean tap.” 

“It’s right enough, man. Anyhow, we'll 
boil it enough to slay any superfluous mi- 
crobes. I say, though——” 

“Well?” queried the other two together, 
as their host paused reflectively. 

“ T was just thinking, how are we going to 
hold that tin over the gas? It'll be rather 
warm work for anybody’s fingers.’’ 

The trio gazed round the room for means 
of meeting the new poser. Then Dixon ex- 
claimed, “I have it—the bed-slats. Just get 
a couple of ’em off, and then we can hold 
’em by the ends, a bit separate, you know, 
while the tin sits on em over the gas.” 

As no more feasible plan was forthcoming, 
this one was promptly resolved upon. 

A couple of slats were removed and held 
by Dixon and Drummond, with the tin rest- 
ing.on them. After what seemed a very 
long time there were symptoms of boiling. 
But in the midst of the general rejoicing 
Dixon exclaimed, “ Hullo, though! What 
are we up to? We ought to have made the 
paste first and boiled up afterwards. There’s 
nothing to make it in now. Besides, how 
about drinking? Red-hot tins ain’t the 
most comfortable things for your lips.” 

Carlton looked grave. The responsibilities 
of host were beginning to assume serious 
proportions. He had to feel his chin for 
quite a long time before any inspiration 
would come. When it did, he said in a re- 
signed tone, ‘I suppose the only thing will 
be to alter the courses again. Whoever 
would have thought that a dish or two more 
or less would have so completely dis- 
organised a banquet? We must just clear 
out one of the jam jars and pop the hot 
water into that while we mix up the paste. 
Then we can use the jar for drinking out of 
too.”” 

“Right you are, talented one! Only I 
propose that we don’t go and undermine our 
appetites more than necessary. Of course 
the game-pie only acted as a sort of mild 
sharpener, but it might get serious if we 
went and ate a whole heap of cake and jam 
before the soup and fowls, and so on. Now 
I vote we get some sort of jam that'll pile up 
on the cake, so that we can put it on one side 
till its proper turn comes. See?” 

Accordingly red-currant jelly was selected, 
and Dixon (doubtless by the aid of his recently 
imbibed Euclid) divided it into three noble- 
looking segments of 120° each. 

When every man had had a satisfactory 
pull at the cocoa, things seemed to go more 
smoothly and to get along at a better rate. 


THE MILE RACE. 
By C. C. Morr. 


sigh, and leaning on the Cuddie’s arm he 
limped towards the pavilion. 

It was the end of March, and the second— 
and last—day of “the Sports” at Rugby, 
about a dozen years or so ago. The cricket 
pavilion on Old Bigside, beneath the shade of 
the trees on ‘the Island,” was turned into 
an improvised grand-stand. Watching the 
various events was a crowd of masters and 
their wives, “Old Rugs,” and fellows’ people. 
“ Throwing the Cricket Ball” was just over, 
and the judges were busy measuring the 
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The end of the second fowl was well within 
view when Drummond gave a violent start. 

- “I say,” he whispered in an awestruck 
voice, “the danger signal! We've gone and 
forgotten all about it and shut the window 
down on the string!” 

“Well!” said Carlton, “you're a beauty! 
ive seen a good many idiots in my time, 

ut——”? 

“Yes,” interrupted Drummond, “I should 
think you were brought up among ’em by 
the look of you, but at present we'll turn our 
attention to something which more immedi- 
ately calls for it than the study of lunacy, 
however interesting your case may be.” 

He was at the window by this time, gently 
raising the sash. He half expected to find 
that the other end of the string had been let 
go, but, to his intense relief, it was still in- 
clined towards Hurst’s window, and a slight 
pull was answered by that worthy, proving 
that he was still awake. 

“We'll make sure of it this time,” said 
Drummond. “ Un, let’s see, what shall we 
fix it to? Ah! just rip off another bed-slat, 
Dixon, and we'll tie it on to that. If we 
put it so on this bedstead, it ought to make 
tinkling enough to warn us if we don’t 
happen to be looking at it.” 

After this, the banquet went ahead again, 
and the revelling waxed more and more 
lively. The game-pie was evidently begin- 
ning to take effect in increasing the vigour 
of its consumers, who, by the way, had been 
preparing steadily by an almost total 
abstinence from food since the feast had 
been arranged. The “wine” too flowed 
freely. The milk tin had sufficiently cooled 
to allow of its being used as a goblet, so that 
with it and the jam jar the convivial group 
managed very comfortably. But Carlton 
had a soul which aspired to things above 
mediocrity. - 

“Look here, Drummond, old man,” said 
he, ‘s’pose you drink out of the potted- 
bloater tin. It’s nearly empty, and it would 
be a heap handier to have a thing each. 
Bags I the jam pot.” 

“$’pose you have it. Potted-bloater re- 
mains don’t go much better with cocoa and 
sherbet and raspberry vinegar than Swiss 
milk does with soup, according to my taste, 
but evidently you think differently.” 

“You're the chap that forgot to bring some 
proper drinking-machine from the sick-room, 
80 you ought to have third choice of goblets. 
Oughtn’t he, Carlton?” 

What Carlton’s decision on this point 
would have been will probably never be 
known, for at that moment all three turned 
with an exclamation of horror towards 
the bedstead, where the slat was executing 
sundry convulsive movements at the end of 
the string. 

“Look! The danger signal!” 

(To be continued.) 


EE EE 6S 


winner s throw. Fison had been competing, 
and at his last throw had had the great mis- 
fortune to twist his ankle rather badly. 
Hence the conversation at the beginning of 
this story. 

Fison and the Cuddie—as MacMillan was 
known to all, from strictest Master to. most 
unruly fag—though in different Houses, were 
great friends. Fison was in the Sixth, and 
wap a conscientious, nice fellow. He was no 
good at cricket and football worth speaking 
of, but was about the best long-distance 
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runner in the school. His great rival was 
Linklater, who, though as good a runner, was a 
very different stamp to Fison otherwise. Link- 
later was somewhat low down in the school— 
and was a swaggering, bumptious bully. 
Though they were in the same House, Fison 
and Linklater were not friends. It was not 
Fison’s fault. Linklater was a disorderly 
member of society altogether. Being a big 
fellow, and having no notion of obeying 
authority—thinking himself too much of a 
“swell”—there had been, nll the term, 
constant friction in the School House between 
Fison and Linklater. The latter, indeed, was 
an obnoxious fellow, and the only friends he 
made were those who wished to stand well 
with him and who chose to toady him—if 
you call those friends. And as Linklater 
was in the Football XV. and a fairly good all- 
round man, he had no inconsiderable follow- 
ing at Rugby in the days I am writing about. 

As the Cuddie had said, it was hard lines 
on Fison. The sprained ankle had come at 
acruelly inopportunemoment. Fison would 
not be able to run in the Mile—the great 
event of the whole Sports. But, worse than 
that, in all probability, it would put him out 
of the running—literally—for the “ Athletic 
Cup.” 

This was a Challenge Cup--to be held by 
the winner for a year—and was very greatly 
sought after. It was given to the winner of 
most points gained in athletic contests during 
the term. Of course “the Sports” them- 
selves had most influence on the result. 

At present—that is, up to ‘Throwing the 
Cricket Ball,” the occasion of Fison’s sprain 
—the state of the score was, Fison 7} points, 
Linklater 6; and the Athletic Cup would 
obviously be won by one of the School House 
pair. It all depended on the Mile. For this 
counted three points for the winner, and one 
for the second, towards the Cup. If Fison 
won it with Linklater second—and there 
seemed to be no one else capable of 
beating them—then Fison’s score of points 
would read 10% to Linklater’s 7, and the 
former would carry off the Athletic Cup 
with glory. On the other hand, should 
Linklater beat Fison in the Mile, the 
scores would be, Linklater 9 and Fison 
8}, and poor Fison would in very truth 
have the cup dashed from his lips. He 
was desperately keen to win it, and so was 
Linklater. They were both leaving at the 
end of term, and Fison’s people had come 
down to see the Sports. 

But, now, to all intents and purposes, the 
Athletic Cup was as good as lost to Fison. 
This wretched sprain had completely ruined 
his hopes. Linklater was certain to win the 
Mile, and with it the Athletic Cup. He 
would be hailed “ Victor Ludorum” by all 
his loud-mouthed, toadying fricnds. 

It sickened the Cuddie. 

“If Linklater only got second,” said he, as 
he assisted Fison to dress in the pavilion 
dressing-room—the usual races for the 
“kids ” were then taking place—‘ you'd still 
be half a point to the good, old chap, wouldn’t 

ou?" 

“Should 1?” asked Fison rather listlessly, 
for he was awfully disappointed —as much on 
his people’s account as his own. 

“Yes. Don’t you see? Linklater would 
then be 7 points, and you’d still be the 74 
you've got already,” said the Cuddie rapidly. 

“ Your arithmetic seems good, Cuddie.” 

“Oh, don’t chaff, old fellow,”’ persisted the 
Cuddie. ‘If only some one else was good 
enough to beat him!” 

“ Why don’t you have a try?” suggested 
Fison ; “ you'll be allowed to run, you know. 
You're a steward.” 

The stewards at the Rugby Sports might 
always run in the final, but were excused the 
preliminary heats, and the latter for the long- 
Cistanoe races used to take place three or 
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four days before the Sports proper. And the 
Cuddie as captain of the XV. was, of course, 
one of the stewards. 

“So 1 can,” he replied; ‘“ but what could I 
do? Ican’t run for toffee, as the ‘kids’ would 
say, can 1?” 

“ Ob yes, you can,” said Fison; “I thought 
you did uncommonly well in the ‘Crick.’ 
Besides, you're in goodish training, thanks 
to your football.” 

“ Well, old chap, I'll try if you like; any- 
thing to try and do that swaggering brute. 
I heard him say to Adamson—his own par- 
ticular pal, and a nice pair they make, too— 
when you twisted your foot: ‘ That’s settled 
the chance of the immaculate Sixth, and a 
good job too! I think the “ pot” will adorn 
my Pater’s sideboard these holidays and not 
- ++ 3’ but it made me feel so sick I 
hooked it,” continued the Cuddie. ‘ Yes,” 
he went on, grinding his teeth at the recol- 
lection of Linklater’s meanness, “I will try, 
see if I don’t!” and the Cuddie went out of 
the pavilion. 

“Here, Timmis,” he said toa fag, “run to 
the House and fetch my running-shoes”; 
and off started the small boy in hot haste. 


Il. 

So, by-and-by,.the Cuddie, having donned 
his ‘‘ pumps ” and other running habiliments, 
duly toed the scratch at the mile starting- 
post. 
Great was the chaff from the onlookers, 
who, of course, did not know the reason of 
this unexpected appearance. 

“Good old Cuddie!”’ said one of his 
friends. “are you going to make the run- 
ning?” 

“I expect Cuddie’s a stayer,” said another 
irreverently. 

“He'll probably stay at the post and no- 
where else!’ added a third, amid a laugh. 

“How much start will you take?” said 
Linklater sarcastically, but the Cuddie only 
grunted, and stooped to tighten his shoe lace. 

“Get ready !”’ called out the Starter—and 
then crack went the pistol, and they were off. 

At this period the full extent of the Close 
at Rugby was utilised for the long-distance 
races; consequently, for the Mile, the 
runners had to go nearly three times round, 
finishing, os in all the other races, at the old 
pavilion by “the Island.” 

In the short time that he’d had for 
reflection before the race began, the Cuddie 
had decided upon what tactics he should 
employ. At all costs he meant to stick to 
Linklater ; he knew there was nobody else in 


the race to equal him now that Fison was . 


hors de combat. Linklater knew the same, and 
to the Cuddie he never gave a second thought. 

Some of the other competitors, who did 
not mean to finish the distance, cut out the 
pace. Linklater was content to stride along 
about third or fourth. He’d a beautifully 
easy action—even those who disliked him 
had to admit that. In somewhat marked 
contrast the Cuddie plodded along at his 
heels, and so they completed the first lap 
and a half. “ Well run, Linklater!” cried 
out his friends, as they passed the pavilion. 
“Well run indeed! ” cried those who hoped 
to stand well with the winner of the 
Champion Cup at the end of the race. 

Amongst o large number of boys it is, 
unfortunately, easy to find a good many 
time-servers. 

“Go it, Cuddie, old man!” said Fison 
quietly, as the runners went close past him. 
“ The Cuddie’s going well, too, isn’t he?” he 
added, to a friend. 

Linklater now took the lead—the pace- 
makers having dropped back. “It’s all 
right,” he thought to himself, “I’m bound 
to win now,” and imperceptibly he shortened 
his stride and slackened a bit. 

Asevents turned out, this was the worst thing 


he could have done. The Cuddie appreciated 
the change of pace, slight though it was. All 
this time he’d been sticking manfully to his 
task and to the heels of Linklater, letting the 
latter, now that he was the pioneer, get the 
full disadvantage of facing the wind. This 
the Cuddie scarcely felt; in Linklater's wake 
he was nicely screened. Moreover, the Cuddie 
hed discovered that football, and an occa 
sional “house-run” or two, had put him 
into ever so much better condition than he'd 
thought. 

He had now got his second wind, and Link. 
later’s mistake in slackening gave him a 
better chance than ever. Just where the 
Cuddie had feared he'd be left, he found 
himself going easily; ‘‘and,’ chuckled the 
Cuddie—as much, that is, as a chap can 
chuckle in the course of a mile race—~I 
think I’ve got a spurt or two left in me yet." 

Half a lap from the finish the pace got 
considerably quicker, and it was now clear to 
the onlookers that there were only two in it, 
Linklater and the Cuddie. 

On these two raced, one close behind the 
other, along the stretch by the Swimming 
Bath and round the corner by the ‘ Three 
Trees.” 

“Who on earth’s this behind me?” 
thought Linklater, and he quickened agair. 
but without shaking his pursuer off. 

Linklater began to get nervous. Whocould 
it be sticking so persistently to him? Had 
he made too sure of winning after all? And 
then, like a flash, the idea that he might be 
beaten got into his brain. It is amazing 
what a difference to one’s race-running a dis- 
quieting thought of any kind makes. Anxiety 
loses as many races as want of condition. 

This horrid thought throbbed through 
Linklater’s brain as he rounded the last 
corner into the short straight. The desire, 
the intense wish, to see who it was behind 
became too much for him. He threw 
the old athlete’s motto “ Never look back” 
to the winds, and gave a glance over his 
right shoulder. 

He saw no one there, for it was at that 
very moment that the Cuddie rushed by him 
on his left. The Cuddie had made up his 
mind for one fierce spurt at top speed to the 
tape. A quick turn of his head to the other 
side made Linklater lose his stride for a yard 
cr two. Before he could recover, the Cuddie 
was well in front of him, running, with head 
thrown back and teeth tightly clenched, for 
all he was worth. 

Filled with disgust at being passed, Link- 
later sped after him. Spurt for spurt ther 
went for the winning-post. But Linklater 
could never quite make up the ground be 
had lost by looking round, and amid the 
frantic cheers of the School, the Cuddie 
breasted the tape a short yard to the good ! 

And thus it was, thanks to his friend, the 
Cuddie, that the Athletic Cup passed inte 
Fison’s possession, and by half a point only 
did Linklater’s Pater’s sideboard remain un- 
adorned therewith, 


Sz years ago, Mr. W. H. G. Kingston had 

lent to him the first part of a manuscript 
journal written by Admiral Bartholomew 
James, and of it he made some use in his 
Hurricane Hurry ; but it cannot be said that 
he did very much with his material. The 
complets journal has recently been printed 
as the sixth volume of the Navy Records 
Society, and a more interesting book about 
the sea has rarely been published. It is a 
perfect gold-mine of adventure. 

James was born at Falmouth in December 
1752, and entered the navy when eleven and 
a half years obd, his first berth being in the 
cutter Folkestone. In 1771, after crossing 
the Atlantic in the mail packet Duncannon, 
and making sixteen voyages to Lisbon in the 
packet Duke of York, he became a midship- 
man on the Torbay, and thence onward had 
considerably more than his share of varied 
experiences. When the war ended in 1783, 
he had served in about a dozen ships, been 
through the siege of Yorktown, and as 
second lieutenant of the Aurora saw the 
Royal George go down at Spithead, and 
rescued many of her crew in his boats. 

During the peace he took to the merchant 
service, and when war broke out again re- 
ceived an appointment as a transport agent. 
At Martinique, where he saw Faulknor capture 
Fort Royal by running the Zebra aiongside 
the wall, and escalade it with bamboo ladders 
from her deck and rigging, he was employed 
in getting guns into position for the attack on 
Fort Bourbon. His men complaining of his 
constantly exposing them to the enemy’s 
five, the admiral, Sir John Jervis, sent for 
him, gave him the letter to answer, and 
pointed out the spot where he wished a 
af pounder to be placed. Away went James, 
and when he had got the gun half way on 
its journey, where it was well within range 
from the fort, he coolly halted his men, and 
then, as if suddenly recollecting the admiral’s 
orders, told them, says Tucker in his life of 
the admiral, “ that while they took a little 
rest, he would read aloud an accusation 
which some infamous fellow had made 
against himself; adding that he was sur- 
prised that there were any complaints at all ; 
but desiring, also, that anyone who had 
aught to say would at once come boldly 
forward and avow it. And then he very 
deliberately proceeded to read the letter. 
But at a stationary body of men, of course 
the enemy fired; and while the lieutenant 
was reading, whiz flew a shot over his party’s 
heads. In an instant the transport’s people 
were quite refreshed and ready to proceed. 
But this Mr. James refused, preferring first to 
finish what he had in hand; and there he 
kept them till he had been assured by every 
man, individually, that he had no participa- 
tion in the complaint. Fortified with this 
triumphant answer for his admiral, he again 
put his party in motion, and the gun advanced 
rapidly.” 

This was just the grim sort of joke that 
Jervis would enjoy, and on its reaghing his 
ears he made James one of the lieutenants 
of his flagship the Boyne, in which there was 
plenty to do every day in the week. 

Returning home, the Boyne was burnt at 
Spithead while James was ashore, and after 
being first lieutenant of the Glory for a 
month he was appointed to the Victory, and 
went out with Jervis to join her in the 
Mediterranean, spending nine months off 
Toulon without once coming to an anchor. 

In 1796 James was made commander, and 
given the Mignonne. Next month he was 
shifted to the Petrel, and ordered to join 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


By W. J. Gorvon, 
Author of “ Medals of the British Navy,” ete. ete. 


“CORSO.” 


Nelson at Leghorn, and do the usual round 
of convoying and cruising. ‘“‘On December 
28,” he writes, “ being the anniversary of my 
birth, I gave a dinze: to Commodore Nelson, 
the captains of the squadron and several field 
officers of the army, and spent a very 
pleasant, comfortable day and night, as the 
company did not break up till two in the 
morning.” Next day a court-martial on the 
captain of the Dromedary led to James 
being placed in command of that valuable 
store ship. & 

The day before the battle of St. Vincent 
he was sent off, much to his disgust, to take 
the Dromedary out of danger to Lisbon. One 
crumb of comfort was given him, that when 
he got there he might take over the command 
of the Corso, a smart brig of 18 six-pounders 
and six brass fours whose complement was 
established at 120 men. And in her he sailed 
from Lisbon on March 23, 1797, being then 
a little over twenty-five years of age, 
“having then in all but thirty-nine men 
besides officers, of my complement, with 
sealed orders, taking with me the Thetis 
transport, with soldiers, and which I was to 
convoy so far as the latitude of 28° N., and 
then cruise off Teneriffe so long as my water 
and provisions weuld last.” Thus began the 
cruise of the Corso, during which so many 
were his captures that at its close James had 
the nice little sum of £25,000 as his share of 
the prize-money. 

He accompanied the Thetis till she was off 
Ferrol, and then giving her instructions to 
sail for Martinique, left her at nine o'clock in 
the evening of March 30. He had not to 
wait long for something to do. But let us 
tell his first adventure in his own words. 

“At six in the morning of March 31, I 
wore and stood to the S.E., and at 8 o'clock 
saw nine sail of ships to the eastward under 
a crowd of sail, steering to the S.S.W.; at 
9 o’clock I had advanced so near to them 
that I easily discovered them to be four sail 
of the line and five frigates, and shortly 
after found the headmost, which was a 
seventy-four, dispatched in chase of us by 
signal. 

“The wind blew strong from the E.8.E., 
with a short, chopping sea, and the chase 
overpowered us with sail, insomuch that 
upon every attempt to carry top-gallant sails 
the halliards, ties, or sheets constantly gave 
way. At noon, finding the whole squadron 
was in pursuit of us, and the headmost ship 
coming up with us extremely fast, I kept 
away west and set studding-sails, and every- 
thing I could pack upon her, and soon after 
had the mortification to see the studding- 
sail booms go fore and aft, the top-gallant 
ties, and lee main topsail sheet. 

“The chase at this moment was drawing 
fast up with us, the seas were running over 
the little brig, and the Spanish flags were 
displayed from the ships in pursuit of us 
with great confidence. I now judged it ne- 
cessary to inform myself correctly what I had 
to trust to, and made the private signal ac- 
cordingly, which, as I expected, they were 
unable to answer. Perfectly satisfied from 
this, as well as from every appearance and 
maneeuvre, that they were enemies, I directed 
twenty casks of water to be started, and a 
quantity of provisions, with thirty-one pigs 
of iron ballast, to be thrown overboard. At 
two, the headmost ship of the line opened 
a fire upon us from her bow chasers, and 
kept a constant cannonade during a regular 
approach upon our lee quarter. At three 
the shot fell in all directions round and 
ahead of us, and I expected momentarily 
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either to see the masts go by the board or 
some fatal shot hit us under the counter, 
that would decide our fate by sinking us; 
and though it was everybody's opinion that 
an escape was impracticable, if not totally 
impossible, I did not think myself in any 
manner justified in giving up His Majesty's 
brig while a shadow of hope remained, or till 
I was compelled thereto by the loss of my 
masts, or sume fatal accident from the 
enemy's fire. I therefore directed both the 
bower anchors to be cut away, an old bower 
cable to be thrown overboard, together with 
several casks of beef, pork, vinegar, rice, 
flour, calavances, and tar, some lengths of 
junk, round and double-headed shot, and all 
the water that we could conveniently come 
at, reserving only a little to carry us to some 
yandy should we fortunately escape in the 
end. 

“As it now became necessary to display our 
colours, that no occasion should be given 
for any friend to fire on us, a red ensign and 
pennant was hoisted, and an increase of 
fire opened. from the enemy, who at this 
time was within half gun-shot. The officers 
had shifted themselves and packed up their 
clothes, and the seamen had followed this 
imprudent example by putting on several 
shirts, trousers, etc. The evening was 
drawing on, and the sable curtain was about 
to be drawn in the East, when the most 
trying period arrived that I ever witnessed. 
Another half-hour might save us, but that 
little space of time would inevitably bring 
the enemy abreast of us, and darkness would 
accompany the horrors of being boarded by 
8 nation yet but little noticed for their kind- 
negs or good treatment to their prisoners. 

“Still, I was not authorised, though with 
the consent and opinion of my officers and 
crew, to strike, and therefore again directed to 
lighten the brig by throwing overboard six- 
teen carriage guns and their carriages; and 
seeing that the heavens were disposed to assist 
this last and only exertion by causing a 
squall of wind and rain to follow us at this 
critical moment, I placed every man in his 
station for reducing the sail; and at eight 
o'clock, at the very instant the seventy-four 
was within hailand standing by to shorten sail 
in perfect certainty of taking us; and at the 
moment the squall took us, I clewed all up, 
put the helm a-weather, and under cover of 
this heaven-directed cloud, bore up out of the 
way of the chase, and then hove round to. 
It may easily be supposed how this ended. 
The squall threw the Spaniard into some 
confusion, and she ran a considerable distance 
past me before she discovered she had lost 
ker chase, which she signified to her com- 
panions by a multitude of night signals; and 
Ihad the great happiness of seeing the 
whole nine pass me in the same puzzled way, 
while the little Corso was laying to, under 
the heavy seas, as snug as the darkness made 
her secret; and so soon as I had fairly 
counted them all by their lights, I wore under 
an easy sail, and, altering a half-point every 
half-hour, I bid the Dons an eternal farewell. 

“It is not for me to describe the joy and 
surprise of every soul on board at the success 
of this last and only stratagem ; a mixture of ~ 
astonishment and shame, from their having 
given themselves up by shifting their clothes, 
was strongly marked in all their counten- 
ances, while I must confess myself I felt a 
pride and pleasure from the event that I trust 
I was justly entitled to indulge. But what 
was our situation after this strange and un- 
expected escape? A very ill-manned sloop 
of war, with only two guns, without a week's 
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water, without a fortnight’s provisions, with- 
out ballast, with only one anchor, and so 
excessively light, crank and unable to carry 
sail that it was dangerous to set a top-gallant 
sail; and to sum up the whole, not within 
two hundred leagues of a friendly port, for 
the whole of the chase bad driven us to the 
W.N.W. at least at tne rate, on an average, 
of ten miles an hour.” 

For days the cruise continued, mainly in 
search of water and provisions. The first 
prize had no water, the second not much; a 
little was taken here, f little there: some out 
of prizes, some by landing parties in the 
enemy's country. In July the brig went to 
Gibraltar, where she got two guns, and was 
at once sent off again for three months. A 
week or so afterwards, at sea, Captain Hal- 
lowell, of the Minerve, gave her two of his 
quarter-deck guns ; then an action was fought 
in which the brig captured a privateer, and 
Hallowell was so pleased that he gave James 
four more six-pounders, thus making up his 
armament to ten. Chasing a French priva- 
teer soon afterwards, James was just on the 
point of capturing her when a calm came on, 
and getting out her sweeps, she rowed away. 
He made a note of this, and afterwards got 
sweeps for the Corso. Picking up prizes at 
the rate of two or three a week, he ran his 
time out and returned to the fleet. 

“The Corso,” he says, ‘was ordered to 
Lisbon, chiefly to refit, get new sails and 
rigging, and be equipped for another cruise ; 
and she was totally dismantled and unrigged, 
with her sails on shore, and neither pro- 
visions, water, nor wood on board, when on 
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November 14 at eleven o'clock in the 
morning my signal was made, and I was 
ordered by the admiral to sail for England 
with dispatches at four in the afternoon. 
Well knowing I was serving under an officer 
who would admit no excuse, I proceeded on 
board, and was as decisive to my officers and 
men as the commander-in-chief had been to 
me; and I shall only observe that at half- 
past three she was towed down the Tagus, 
taking in provisions on one side, water on 
the other, wood over the stern, and sails 
bending aloft; and that on receiving my 
dispatches from the admiral, he was pleased 
to say that I had exceeded his expectations, 
and executed his orders with uncommon at- 
tention.” 

James was in England a month, returned to 
the ficet, and was sent into the Mediterranean 
with a convoy. Then it was that for the 
first time the brig had her full complement 
of men, and her armament complete again, 
so that she was really a formidable little 
vessel; and a lively time she had of it along 
the north African coast, cutting out and 
capturing, and always getting the best of it 
with everything she fought, though James's 
final battle in her was no less remarkable 
than his first. 

Four ships were sighted, and James being 
informed that they were the French ships 
captured by Nelson at the Nile, bore up to 
meet them, thinking some melons and onions 
he had on board would be welcome. It was 
Sunday, and being fine he called all the crew 
below to church, leaving on deck only the 
officer of the watch, the look-out, and the 


A FRETWORK MUSIC CASE. 
By Frep MILLER. 
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Music HoipER IN FRETWORK, 


Ts useful article is in its elements a sort 
of knife-box, but deeper, to make it hold 
music, and with its centre division made orna- 
mental by having its handle shaped and fret- 
cut. 

Get out four sides and ends, and dovetail 
them, and groove the two ends to receive the 
centre division, but do not put it together 
until you have finished your fret-cutting. 
The wood can be pine or American white 
wood, stained brown or black. Mahogany 
and sycamore are two other woods that may 
be used. Oak would be heary for such an 
article, for elegance and lightness are what 
we should aim at in this class of work. It 


will be noticed that the flower chosen upon 
which to base the design is the Campanula or 
bell flower, and in the design for the sides an 
ornamental harp is introduced, to point more 
directly to the purpose to which your work is 
to be put. It is an obvious law that there 
should be harmony between the design and 
the use for which it is intended. I daresay 
many readers have some difficulty in enlarg- 
ing designs to the size required. It can 
easily be done with a “pantograph.” This 
is a mathematical instrument for enlarging 
or reducing mechanically. Full directions 
accompany it, and a little practice is all 
that is necessary in learning to use it. 


helmsman. Towards the middle of th 
service the officer came below and whisper 
that he thought the leading vessel was 
Spaniard. Hastily closing the service with 
«Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with 
Thy most gracious favour, and farther os 
with Thy continual help!” he dashed on 
deck, and there found he was approachings 
Spanish frigate within shot, with three other: 
just astern of her. The Corso was pi 
about and fled, the Spaniards in pursuit ; the 
wind fell, and the frigates got out their boats 
At the critical moment a calm came on, ani 
when surrounded by the enemy, James got 
out his sweeps and extricated himself fru 
amongst them “at the rate of two knots, 
amidst the loudest huzzahs of the tars and 
the vain, noisy guns of the enemy.” Dar. 
ness came on, but James kept his svep 
going, and not until nine o’clock next mon- 
ing did the pursuit come to an end. 

James made for Oran, where he heard he 
had been made a post-captain, and sailing 
for Gibraltar there left the Corso for the 
Canopus, formerly the Franklin, one of th: 
four vessels for which he had, at a distance. 
mistaken the Spanish frigates. In the 
Canopus James spent eleven months in the 
Tagus, when he was ordered home to pay of 
at Plymouth on September 8, 1799 ; “ when,’ 
says he, “ after paying my respects to Led 
Spencer at the Admiralty, I retired to a lite 
cottage in the parish of Mylor, near Penryn, 
in Cornwall, where I amused myself witha 
garden and twenty-five acres of ground, the 
peace of 1801 having put an ead to my with 
for employment.” 
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Common ones are sold for a couple o 
shillings ; but a really serviceable one canvot, 
I fancy, be obtained for less than five or 3 
shillings. My own cost that amount, and has 
stood me in good stead for years, 

Another method is known as squaring 
Say you take my design, and draw accurately 
lines horizontal and perpendicular, a quarter 
of an inch apart, over it. This operation i 
easily done on a drawing-board with sT- 
square,and divides the design into quarter-incd 
squares. Now, suppose you want the desia 
enlarged six times, you have only to mark 
a clean piece of paper two-inch squares, and 
then fill in each of these two-inch squares with 
its corresponding part, to obtain an sccurale 
enlargement of the original design. Youca 
transfer this to the wood by putting carboa 
paper under the design and marking over with 
ahard point,or rubbing the back of the psp! 
with stove black-lead and then marking ov 
the design. 

It is as well to go over the design on the 
wood to insure that every portion is clear? 
that when you start cutting you have not 0 
hesitate or bungle, but go straight away with 
the cutting. Some workers pat in black a 
the portions to be cut away. I may call the 
reader’s attention to one or two points 10 
fret-cutting. One is, to see that an importstt 
form, which is broken up or crossed by othet 
forms, runs through the design without look 
ing broken. To insure this you must com 
stantly look at the whole design, and 1% 
merely the particular part you are cuttin 
In other words, you ‘must work intelligent 
instead of mechanically. Another point ‘0 
be observed, is to get the angles sharp, which 
means cutting away the portions clean, 
instead of turning your saw round the comers 
to cut from opposite sides to the comet 


This is, of course, more trouble, and means 
making a good many more holes to start 
your saw; but time should not be considered 
where it is a question of good workman- 
ship. 
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You will further notice that the design of 
the sides and ends is formed: by the portion 
not cut away, whereas that on the handle is 
formed by the portions cut away. This may 
be called a negative fret, while the others are 
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positive frets. Both kinds can be equally 
effective, but the latter are, of course, lighter 
and more delicate in appearance than where 
the design is produced by the portions cut 
away. 


a SS 


HOW TO MAKE A GERMINATOR AND A COLD FRAME. 


Kes size to make a garden frame depends 

on your requirements and the available 
space. Frames are made witha single light or 
slide, and some have six, according to their 
length ; but I think a very handy size is 
6 ft. by 4 ft., with two lights, and this will be 


found sufficient for most amateurs’ use, so 
we will limit ourselves to that size for the 
present. 

Melons and cucumbers may be grown in 
these frames during the summer, and then 
for the winter season you can store plants in 
them; so they may be kept in constant use 
all the year round. 


By H. F. Hospen. 


PART TI. 


square, as at B, and these posts should be left 
projecting below for about nine inches, and 
brought to a point, as atc; when these are 
pressed into the bed, they help to keep the 
frame steady. They should be tarred to 
prevent rotting. 


Two 6-in. boards, in front 6 ft. long and { 


four at back are wanted, and the sides cut 
4 ft. long, and slant them off from back to 
front, as at a, fig. 7, which shows the position 
for dowels by dotted lines. 

If you have never fastened boards together 
by dowelling, do it in this way. First ascer- 
tain that the edges of boards to be brought 
together are straight and true, then place 
them edge to edge, draw a pencil line across 
them at the spot the dowel is to be at, as at 
E, F, fig. 6, then remove the board, and draw 
another line across the edge, continuing the 
first line, and exactly in the centre drill 
a }-in. hole, making it about one inch deep, 
as ata. Do the same to lower edge of other 


plank, and cut some oak pins slightly tapered 
from centre towards the ends, as # ; keep the 
taper very slight, scarcely noticeable, in fact, 


‘Fic. 8. 


top and bottom bars (a, 8, fig. 8) 6 in. wide, 
and the sides, £, E, 3 in., and put in three sash 
bars at equal distance apart, c,c, c. 

They should be mortised into the top bar 
and partly let into the lower one for an inch, 


Fic. 9, 


so that the edge of rabbet comes level with 
the surface of B, as in section p. 

The shaded portions of a show method of 
cutting the tenons on sash bar, and the part 
# should be left about 4 in. long, and 


‘fastened down to B by an couple of nails. 


The frames are strongest when mortised 
and tenoned together at the corners, as shown 
by dotted lines; strips of }-in. beading are 
then nailed on against the inner sides of 


and the middle portion for half an inch 
should be full size; then, when all holes are 
ready, drive in the dowels, and you will get |) | 
a tight join. Place a spare bit of wcod on 
plank to prevent the mallet from denting the 
edge. These dowels are shown projecting 
at D. % 

Before putting the back together, cut out 
two strips, B, fig. 7, with a fine saw, from the 
bottom edge of top plank; make the openings 
9 in. long by 3 in. deep, and then fasten the 
plank on by dowels shown. 

These openings are for ventilators, and the 
pieces you cut out can be attached to the 
lower plank by leather hinges, c,c, nailed on, 
and then fitted with a button to keep them 
close when not required. 

Now come the top frames. Each must be 
3 ft. wide by 4 ft. 5 in. deep, so as to project 
slightly over the back and front. Make the 


Fre. 10. 


Fra. 7, 


Much thicker wood is necessary for this 
frame ; youshould use red deal at least 1} in. 
thick, and the corners in good work are 
dovetailed together, as at , fig. 6. 

Another method of fastening is to screw 
them to vertical pieces of wood about 2 in. 


F,E, and ato form a rabbet for the glass, 
which, after the wood is painted, should be 
secured by brass brads as well as by the 
putty ; and 21-oz. glass is a suitable thick- 
ness to use for this work. 

Many frames are simply fitted with a sttip 
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of 1-in. wood screwed to the under side at top 
to prevent it sliding down ; and when required 
open, the frame is lifted from the front and 
pushed back until it rests on the ground 
behind ; but a better plan is to fit each with a 
couple of hinges at back, as at a, fig. 9, of 
which B is @ back view. The frames can be 
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very much strengthened by screwing on a 
strip of 4-in. deal about 8 in. wide to the 
outer edge of each, as at c, p, and a couple of 
wood rods screwed to inside of frame, shown 
at F, are useful for supporting the lights when 
open, a few notches being cut on under side to 
prevent them slipping. 


[THE END.] 


Don't forget the paraffin when mixing the 
paint, and give the whole frame two coau, 
and it is then ready for use, asin fig. 10; and 
if you exercise a due amount of care in 
making the joints, and do not hurry over it 
too much, it should last for many years in 
constant use, 
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SOME 


“BOY'S OWN” INTERVIEWS WITH MEN 


WORTH KNOWING. 


MR. WILLIAM BROCKWELL, OF THE SURREY COUNTY CRICKET CLUB. 


T was just after the first day’s play in the 
Somersetshire match at the Oval last year 
that] obtained my first view of William Brock- 
well. From all one heard, I expected a genial 
welcome, and it was readily forthcoming. 

Although just out for a small score, and 
after fielding through an innings of 350, the 
kind professional was quite ready to have a 
chat for an hour. 

Brockwell is a thorough gentleman, and 
is very popular at the Oval. Quiet and 
retiring, he is nevertheless a master of much 
more than cricket. He is a first-rate 
amateur photographer, and also a journalist. 
Born at Kingston-on-Thames in 1866, he is 
just thirty-two years of age, and his present 
home is at Ham Common. 

« When did you first appear in the Surrey 
team?” 

“In 1886, when twenty years of age, and 
I played against Derbyshire, scoring 11 and 
3. I frequently played, and in 1889 had a 
regular place in the team. There is no 
doubt that I went on improving with the 
bat until 1893, when everyone was astonished 
by my coming out as a bowler and with 
success. In 1894 it was my good fortune to 
head the averages in first-class cricket ; and 
although I did not do so well in 1895, last 
season I got on all right and was fourth in 
the Surrey averages, playing 38 innings, 
twice not out, scoring 1,161 runs, and having 
an average of 32°25. My highest score was 
137, and I three times scored over the 
century—twice against Sussex and once 
against Hampshire. Up to the present I 
have done fairly well this season. I am a 
Surreyite bred and born.” 

“You have been abroad a good deal, have 
you not?”” 

“Yes, I visited Australia in 1894 and 1895 
with Mr. Stoddart’s team, and went to South 
Africa in 1891 and 1892 with Mr. Walter 
Read’s team; and since then I have gone, at 
the end of the English season, to Africa, to 
give the cricketers in the Transvaal my help 
in coaching.” 

“Ah! What makes a good cricketer? How 
would you advise youngsters to become pro- 
ficient batsmen?” 

“A cricketer must begin very young, and 
he must be thorough at all branches of the 
game. I used to playin Lord Rendlesham’s 
park at Petersham, and learned all my cricket 
there. At ten I was very enthusiastic, and 
went to play at every possible opportunity. 
I will not say that my education suffered at 
the expense of the game, but certainly one 
owes much to those early days. Then it is 
@ great thing to watch first-class cricket, 
and to try to put into practice what you 
have learned. Maurice Read—one of the 
nicest fellows that ever came to the Oval— 
told me that he attributed all his success to 
watching other players in leading matches. 
He was as good as ever when he retired— 
because he had a good private appointment 
proffered him with Sir Henry Tichborne. 
Yes, your aspirant for the Surrey Club must 
learn much by observation. It isa case, too, 


of continuous perseverance, and there are 
sure to be many failures—but success will 
come.” 

« There is no favour shown at tie Oval, is 
there?” 

“Merit is the rule, and it meets with its 
reward. It does not matter whether you are 
an amateur or a professional. We have not 
only a reserve in our second eleven, but also 
a lot of young batsmen and bowlers beyond 
that, attached to the Club and Ground. if 
any friend of the County hears of or sees a 
young fellow of great promise, he comes up 
to the Oval, and is carefully coached. 
Amateur and professional have the same 
opportunities. It may be a season or 60 
before a trial is given; but Surrey is quite a 
nursery of professional cricketers, and we 
have some excellent amateurs in Mr. 
Leveson-Gower, Mr. D. L. A. Jephson (the 
old Cantab.), Mr. R. P. Lewis, Mr. Chinnery, 
Mr. N. F. Druce (the Cambridge captain), 
and Mr. V. H. S. Crawford; while there are 
plenty coming on. No County Committee 
offers more encouragement, and I may say 
that I gained much by what I saw on the 
ground.” 

“Do not our younger people at the public 
schools over-bowl ?” 

“It is difficult to say that, and, to my 
mind, they do not. What is true is that 
they prefer batting to bowling; but remember 
that one lack of amateur bowling is, many 
are not able to play cricket after they leave 
college. Business and professions demand 
their best energies. Another thing is that 
there is often a coach, or perhaps two or 
three, always ready to bowl. Mr. Bull is a 
very good bowler, and in Jessop and Towns- 
end Gloucestershire havea useful pair. Mr. 
Woods is a wonderful all-round cricketer, and 
thoroughly in earnest. But in the public 
schools I have noticed that there are some 
fine wicket-keepers, and that branch is cer- 
tainly not neglected.” 

“Who is our finest amateur wicket- 
keeper?” 

“The Rev. A. P. Wickham of Somerset 
and Mr. A. E. Newton are both very fine. 
The former is an old Marlborough boy and 
Oxonian, and the latter Eton and Oxford. 
Mr. Macgregor, the old Cantab. and Middlesex 
bat, is very good ; sois Captain Wynyard and 
Mr. H. Philipson. Of course, the Hon. A. 
Lyttelton was unapproachable a little while 
ago. One thing I will say, and that is—for 
aman to become a wicket-keeper he must 
like it.” 

“And young men must not disdain to field 
well?” 

“No, there are men who are worth playing 
for their fielding alone. Maurice Read was 
® magnificent long-field, and there are some 
whose scouting is always attractive. It is 
very tedious; but the boy who can field 
through a long innings can do anything. 
He has stamina, endurance, and perseverance, 
and the exercise of these qualities means 
success. It is always a pity to see a good 
bat or bowler a slovenly field—yet some 


young cricketers do not think it matters. 
Slogging away at easy, aimless bowling is 
never truly helpful ; of that Iam sure. Cam- 
petition is so keen that it is the all-round 
man who is likely to be sought after.” 

“Do you think that the boy who works 
hard at everything he has to do will mae 
the best player?” 

* Yes, the hard worker in the school, at his 
books, will be the hard worker out of schodl. 
in the playground and on the cricket field. 
There are some who have worked well in- 
doors who are the best players outside. Thes: 
have a thoroughness about all they take iz 
hand which means success. Where possible, 
coaching is of great assistance. No; I can- 
not say more on this point to the readers of 
the ‘B.0.P.’ than—observe, and put into 
practice what you see. There is a fair field: 
but you must be intensely in earnest if yoa 
mean to go in and win.” 

“What do you think of the game as 3 
whole?” 

“It isa noble game, and far before {oo:- 
ball. It is spreading to all parts of the 
Empire. In England it is played more than 
ever, and also in Wales. It is my favourie 
sport, although I am very fond of cycling.” 

“As to our Colonies ?"” 

“The Australians have already shown 0s 
how well they can play. The Jast team were 
as good as any I remember. Giffen was 2 
fine bat, but not so successful over here as at 
home. Trott was a good captain, but the 
best pair of bowlers I remember were Turner 
and Ferris. They were very deadly at times. 
The game is everywhere taking root. Jus: 
as Englishmen taught the Australians, so we 
are teaching the Africans. From my visit in 
1891-92 I expected a great improvement in 
1896. South African players are particu- 
larly apt and painstaking, and have any 
amount of stamina; they play without the 
least regard for heat, and the mere fact that 
the thermometer may be over 100 in the 
shade does not affect them in the leas. 
Englishmen find as a rule out there that it 
requires a great effort to play a long innings. 
I have had a fair amount of experience, and 
I find that it is necessary to study my health 
in every way. An innings in Pretoria, ex- 
tending over a period of three hours on a het 
day, is, in my opinion, a decided feat of 
physical endurance.” 

“ There are some good bats in the Trans- 
vaal, are there not?” 

“Yes; Mr. Tancred is the best bat in 
South Africa, and he is now here on a visit. 
He is a wonderfully good bat; he has some 
good strokes, watches the ball well, and be 
can hit. Then in Seccull and Sinclair, who 
hail from Johannesburg, there are two ex- 
eellent players. There is a very good club 
in Johannesburg, and against the las 
English eleven they drew a finely contested 
match. The English cricketers were there 
just after the Raid, and it was very um 
pleasant. There are excellent clube m 
Cape Colony, Natal, Western Province, Pre- 
toria, Orange Free State, and other parts 
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T. Hearne of Kent and George Lohmann have 
done much to improve cricket out there. 
There can be no doubt but what South 
Africa will ere long send a representative 
team over here to do battle with our best 
teams. The whole of the Colony has inter- 
colonial contests. For several years 
Johannesburg has found the task of beating 
the Transvaal Capital team a rather easy 
task, but this year Pretoria has turned the 
tables. Our adventures out there were 
amusing. On one occasion I had my camera 
with me, and upon stopping at a typical 
Dutch dwelling I was struck with a very 
pretty tableau I thought suitable for a 
picture. Some calves were feeding under 
trees with a fine pool of water in the back- 
ground. AsI levelled my camera I heard a 
decidedly angry Dutch voice behind me, and, 
turning, I saw the lady of the homestead 
gesticulating and shouting in a very high 
key. I tried to explain, but she shouted 
the louder. I could not understand, so turned 
to our black boy and said, ‘What is the 
old lady talking about?’ ‘ Why,’ he replied, 
showing his teeth in his broad smile, ‘ she 
says you are giving her calves the rinder- 
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pest !’—which was very prevalent. But as 
to the future of our national game, from 
Australia, Africa, and India we may expect 
in a few years teams that will hold their own 
with the Mother Country.” 

“Cannot we have more Saturday matches 
at the Oval? Not only workers, but school- 
boys have a holiday then.” 

“Well, we have so many matches here 
that we cannot attempt to play them out— 
it would take too long. They do in Australia, 
but there are far fewer fixtures. Often on a 
hard wicket a match is not played out in 
three days, but it is often over in two. Still 
you cannot do anything in the matter. It 
has not escaped the notice of the responsible 
authorities, and nothing is more pleasing 
than to see a long Saturday afternoon’s play 
atthe Oval. The way the people applaud, 
and the evident enjoyment of the game, is 
most exhilarating. No, much as one would 
like it, nothing can be done in the matter.” 

Then I asked Mr. Brockwell about the 
Surrey eleven. He said they had a popular 
captain in Mr. K. J. Key, a wonderful 
bowler in Richardson, and an excellent bat 
in Abel, while Wood kept wicket in most 
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perfect style. He good-humouredly would 
not discuss defeats, and said that he believed 
there was no betting on the game. Of one 
thing he was sure: the Oval players and 
spectators could take alike defeat or victory 
in the best possible spirits. Yorkshire well 
deserved the Championship in 1896, and 
might get it again this. Apart from his 
own county, he thought Gunn and Shrews- 
bury had done much for cricket, and did not 
sympathise with those who criticised them. 
He agreed with Mr. Dixon as to the cheap 
notoriety some people sought by asking a 
professional to drink, and said that on other 
occasions these people would not know you. 
If a professional wanted to drink, he could 
afford to pay for it. “Of one thing Iam 
sure,” said Brockwell ; “ if a man abuses any 
appetite or any faculty, he will not do much 
on the cricket field.” 

And then, after hearing of the new 
Pavilion about to be put up on the Oval at a 
cost of 20,0001., I bade adieu to a thorough, 
unselfish sportsman, who is a credit to the 
ranks of professional cricketers, and as true 
a gentleman as ever wielded bat or ball. 

Taomas C. Cotimes. 


PART I. 
1. Cicindela campestris. 16. Helochares lividus. 31. Coccinella obliterata. 45. Geotrupes putridarius. 60. Otiorrhynchus picipes. 
2. Carabus catenulatus. 17, Tachinus humeralis, 32. Scaphidium 4-maculatum. 46. ~» _ typheens. 61, Balaninus glandium, 
3. Nebria brevicollis. 18, Aleochara fuseipes. 33, Mycetophagus s-pustula- 47, Meloiontha vulgaris. 62. Cleonus eulcirostris. 
4. Elaphrus riparius. 19. Quedius picipes. tus. 48, Melauotus rufipes. 68. Aromin moschata. 
5. Broseus oephalotes. 20. Ocypus olens. 34, Dermestes lardarius. 49. Athous hsemorrhoidalis. 64. Rhagium bifasciatum. 
1us proteus. 21. Philonthus eneus. 35. Parnus prolifericornis. 50. Agriotes obecurus. 65. Toxotus meridianus. 
r Pterostichus cuprens. 22. Xantholinus glabratus. 36. Byrrhus pilula. 51. Campylus linearis. 66, Olytus arietia. 
s madidns. 23. Silpha thoracica, 37, Lucanus cervus. 52, Lampyris noctiluca, 67. Strangalia armata. 
* 3 Picimanus. 24. rugosa. 88, Sinodendron cylindricum. 53. Telephorus lividus. 68s melanura, 
striola. 25. 4-punctata. 39. Onthophagus fracticornis, 54. » — Tusticns. 69, Saperda populnea. 
it Pristonychus subcyanens. 26. Necrophorus vespillo. 40. Aphodius fossor. 55. flavilabris. 70. Timarcha levigata. 
12. Brachinus crepitans. a7. humator. 4. fimetarius. 56. Corynetes ruficollis. 71. Donacia sericea. 
18 Agabus nebulosus. 28. Hister cadaverinus, 42. ater. 57. Dolichosoma nobile. 72, Chrysomela fastuosa, 
14 Acilius sulcatus. 29. Coccinella 19-punctata, 43. Hoplia philantlns, 58. Ernobius mollis. 73, Lina longicollis. 
15. Dyticus marginalis. 30. «= 2punctata. 44. Phyllopertha hurticola, 59. Opatrum sabulosum, 


HEN fellows come to me and tell me that 
they are going to collect butterflies and 
moths, I always reply by quoting Mr. Punch’s 
famous advice to those about to marry— 
“Don’t.” But I add a rider to that recom- 
mendation. I say, ‘Collect beetles instead.” 
Butterflies and moths are pretty well worked 
out, as far as the British Islands are con- 
cerned. There is hardly any opening at all 
for original observation ; and I never advise 
anyone to collect for the mere sake of col- 
lecting. But beetles are not nearly so well 
known. For one who takes them up, there 
are a hundred at least who take up butterflies 
and moths. And then there are so many more 
of them. The British list runs up already to 
more than three thousand three hundred 
species, and not a year passes without several 
additions. Any collector, at any time, may 
make himself famous by discovering a 
novelty ; and that novelty may very possibly 
be new, not only to Great Britain, but alsoto 
science. While, further, the life history of 
most of our beetles is absolutely unknown, 
80 that the collector who cares for something 
beyond sticking a specimen on a bit of card, 
and pinning a label underneath it, has a very 
wide field indeed for observation. And, 
lastly, beetles are more easily mounted than 
butterflies and moths, occupy fur less space, 
are not nearly so liable to the unwelcome 
attentions of mites, and can be moved about 
or sent by post with very little risk of damage. 
So for all these reasons, and many more be- 
sides, I say to the aspiring entomologist who 
wants to do some real work, and doesn’t want 
-o be always walking in somebody else’s 
footsteps, ‘Take up British beetles, and I 


can promise you plenty of occupation and 
plenty of variety, and an interest in your 
hobby that will only grow the greater as 
your knowledge of the subject increases.” 

A coloured plate of some representative 
British beetles is given with the monthly 
part in which this paper appears. 

Of the seventy-three species therein repre- 
sentad, the Tiger Beetle (Cicindela campes- 
tris) of course stands first and foremost. You 
must look for this on sandy heaths when the 
weather is hot and sunny. And as it takes 
to wing quite as readily as a blue-bottle fly, 
you will find it a little hard tocatch. Cara- 
bus catenulatus—very few beetles have any 
English names, and the scientific ones are 
not really hard to remember—hides during 
the day under stones, logs of wood, etc., and 
comes out at night to prowl for prey. It will 
leave a nasty-smelling liquid on your fingers 
if you handle it carelessly. Nebria brevi- 
collis is one of the very first beetles that 
every collector catches. It turns up every- 
where—under stones, among dead leaves, in 
rubbish heaps, even under loose bark—and 
is sometimes so plentiful as to become a bit 
of a nuisance. For Hlaphrus riparius 
(fig. 4) you must look up a pond whose 
margin is bare and muddy, and there you 
will find it running about in the hot sunshine 
in May and June. It is wonderfully active; 
80 active, indeed, that pretty well the only 
way to catch it is to dab it down into the 
mud with the tip of one’s finger, and pick it 
out while it is struggling to escape. 

Broscus cephalotes (fig. 5) is a seashore 
insect, and lies up under stones on the beach. 
At night it comes out, and attacks pretty well 


every living creature that it meets. Harpalus 
proteus (fig. 6) lives anywhere, and may be 
caught in any numbers. It owes its specific 
name to the fact that it is extremely variable 
in point of colouring, some specimens being 
bright metallic green, others bluish, others 
bronze, and others almost black. The four 
Pterostichi (figs. 7-10) all live under stones, 
ete. P. pictmanus is the least plentiful of the 
four, but is local rather than rare. Pristony- 
chus subcyaneus (fig. 11) affects sand-pits 
(which are much beloved by beetles generally), 
and may be found by grubbing about among 
the dead leaves at the bottom. 

Brachinus crepitans (fig. 12) is a very odd 
beetle indeed. It is popularly known as the 
“ Bombardier,” from its habit of firing off 
little guns if it is touched, or otherwise inter- 
fered with. Out from the end of its body 
darts a little puff of bluish-white smoke, fol- 
lowed by a slight report, just like the dis- 
charge of miniature stern-chasers from a 
man.-of-war. The fact is that a couple of 
glands at the end of the body secrete a highly 
volatile liquid, which passes off at once into 
vapour when a small quantity is squirted out 
into the air; and sixteen or eighteen dis- 
charges may take place in rapid succession. 
So all that thd Bombardier has to do when it 
is chased by a bigger beetle—Broscus cepha- 
lotes, for example—is to wait until its pur- 
suer is just behind, and then fire off a gun 
in its face. Then the big beetle has to pull 
up and rub its eyes, while the little one nips 
into some place of safety. Look for the inaeat 
under big stones on river banks. 

Next we come to some water beetles. 
Agabus nebulosus is an inmate of ponds, and 
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may be captured by working the net back- 
wards and forwards among weeds. Acilius 
sulcatus is also fairly common. The female 
is represented, the wing-cases of the male 
being smooth. The same distinction occurs 
in Dyticus marginalis, save in a few excep- 
tional cases when the lady has wing-cases of 
the masculine type, just as hens occasionally 
grow spurs, and take to crowing like cocks. 
All these three beetles may often be found in 
the net together, and Helochares livida may 
very likely be found crawling among the 
muddy weeds at the bottom. But this is a 
water beetle of quite another type, for it is a 
vegetarian instead of a creature of prey, and 
has very little notion of swimming. 

Tachinus humeralis is one of the cocktails. 
Look for it in hot-beds or in rubbish heaps, 
where weeds and other garden refuse have 
been left to decay. It is also fond of sitting 
on the tops of fences on hot sunny days. 

Aleochara fuscipes is a carrion feeder, and 
may be obtained in numbers from the 
carcases suspended on ‘keepers’ trees.” If 
such treeg are not to be found, get a dead rat 
or two and lay them on. the ground in an 
open field, and then come and visit them 
again in two or three days. This plan will 
produce hosts of beetles which can seldom be 
obtained in any other way. 

Quedius picipes (fig. 19) is common in 
gardens, where one often turns it up while 
digging. It is a creature of prey, and I 
remember seeing one sitting on the back of 
@ daddy-long-legs and calmly devouring its 
thorax while the wretched insect was still 
alive. Another common or garden insect is 
Ocypus olens, known as the ‘“ Coach-horse,” 
which is rather a forbidding creature in 
appearance, as it turns up its tail and opens 
its great jaws in menace. And these big 
cocktails know how to use the said jaws, as 1 
can testify from painful experience, one of 
them having made the points meet in my 
finger. 

(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 
By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, B.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


"aR Bor Hrusxir.—When I tell my readers that I 
am writing this on May 2, although it will not 
meet the public eye until July, they will know that 
no answer to any query sent can be reasonably looked 
for until at least six weeks have elapsed. It is strange 
that boys can't be got to understand this, but still keep 
requesting a reply {n “a week's time.” 

I received the other day a letter from six Edinburgh 
boys, enclosing the circulars of a most notorious quack. 
The country is overrun with blackguards of this de- 
scription, who are robbers and swiudlers of the vilest 
school. Boys should never trust such advertisera 
They pretend to be doctors. They are not. No re 
spectable medical man dare advertise himself so. His 
name would speedily be erased from the register. Some 
of these men might show diplomas, but they are either 
bogus or are the diplomas of dead men, that have been 
sold, and whose names the fellows have adopted. 

Well, lads, now that the summer is in its glory, I 
trust that you are too, and I_know you will be, if you 
obcy the laws of health which I so often try to make 
clear to you. But whatever reformation you make 
in your habits of life, don't forget that it must be 
systematic aud permanent. And do not believe too 
much in medicine. Nervousness is all too common @ 
complaint, and medicine alone will not cure it. When 
you are seriously ill, and think that your own habits 
are to blame, as, alas ! and alas! they are too often, do 
take my advice, and consult your family doctor. 


Taz Pouttry Ruy.—You could not be healthful 
Yourselves, boys, if you lived in an atmosphere of filth 
and all uncleanliness, Neither can your fowls. And 
now that the weather is hut I advise you to clean their 
Tun and house thoroughly out—floor, nests, ladder, 
perches and all—and renovate your dust bath. This 

ath cleans their skins, and helps to keep them 
comfortable and healthy. Then choose a fine day and 
lime-wash. Put size in this, and have it pretty thick. 

Attend to laying hens if you have any. Those kept 
in towns cannot get exercise on the grass, but you can 
throw cabbage and garden refuse into the run, with a 
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handful of oats over it, Give them also meaty scraps, 
but not too much fat, and not too much soft, starchy 
food in the morning. Weed ont your cookerels and 
fatten with rice for the market. may often be 
bought cheap if slightly damaged. Boll it and mix 
brown sugar with it. Give each enough four times a 
day. Pure drinking-water, placed out of the sun, 
should be given daily, else you will have your hens 
down with diarrhces.’ Keep the nests clean, They 
should never be placed under the perches. 


Tug Pickon Lort.—Pigeon-breeding is a splendid 
hobby fora boy well advanced in his teens, and who 
has time to look after his favourites. He must havea 
book, and he must study the science of breeding. 
Neglect even for a single day, of food or water, may be 
fatal. Don't let cricket or anything else keep you 
from paying that attention to your birds without 
which success is impossible. 

Pigeon-breeding, for show purposes and subseqnent 
sales, really pays. But you must have a prize strain 
to begin with, and you yourself must show and win. 
Never neglect a chance of attending a show, and 
picking up information, for the best illustrated books 

in the world are not so good as the study of the 
inmates of a prize pen. 

Begin with tumblers. This simply for pleasure, and 
to get yourself up in pairing, feeding, sanitation, and 
the general management of the loft. Then goon next 
season to breeding fancy birds, But mind,a dirty loft, 
or a dusty one, is not only unhealthy, but it will spoil 
the best of plumage. 


THE Avtary.—If you have been breeding, you will 
probably have a good many pretty youngsters on hand. 

‘hat a delightful fancy canary- ing is! Only 
towards the end of the season you want to sell and 
bring in the shiners. Do #0 privately if possible, or 
advertise in the “ Feathered World.” You can obtain 
this or the “ Bazaar" at any bookstall. It is as well 
to inform our boys here that it is against our rules to 
give the addresses of dealers, but boys and girls too 
often ask for these. Now, the sex of the canary is 
rather difficult for the mere amateur to tell at first, 
because the plumage is about the same, but the cock 
bird carries himself more independently and upright. 
He is a bolder and brighter bird, and seems to want to 
know what the world is doing, and why on earth he 
was put into it,and so on,and so forth, The sex of 
pigeons is even more difficult to tell. 

When not breeding, the best food is that which I so 
often recommend, canary seed and summer mupe. 
These seeds mixed can be got at any grocer's, but 
only to the most respectable, for some mixtures sold 
consist of old, dusty, and even mouldy seeds, full of 
microbes and all mischief. 

The bird does not relish this any more than you or I 
would like our porridge made of oatmeal with mites in 
it. Besides, seed of this sort may breed disease. Keep 
your cages very clean, and never hang them in bad air. 


THE SoxG CANARY.—Many of our readers, es- 
pecially girls, keep a canary simply as a pet, and it Is 
truly wonderful how tame and affectionate a bachelor 
bird becomes. He must feel lonely at times, I suppose, 
believing, as I daresay he does, that he is the only 
canary in the world, although he may have dreams of 
the days of his youth sometimes, and wonder where 
his brothers and sisters and the old couple have gone 
to. Well, you can’t be too kind to Dick anyhow. 
Feed him in the ordinary way, and you may even let 
him have a bit of sugar, and now and then a morsel 
of bread spread very sparingly with fresh butter. 
Roughish clean sand. A frequent change of green 
food. Perfect cleanliness—even the perches sbould be 
clean and dry, and the water fountain rinsed out ev 
morning. Never hang the cage in the sunshine with- 
out covering one part up so that he may have light or 
shade as he chooses. If you treat him thus you will 
have a gentle, loving, but bright and cheerful com- 
panion. 


Tue Rapertny.—If I had an acre or two of rough 
sandy soil, that was of little use from an agricultural 
point of view,I should lay it down in rabbits—the 
ordinary wild ones, with a mixture of, aay, Patagonians, 
They would make their own burrows, but I should 
supply food and green stuff, and should grow roots 
for them, And I would expect them to pay their 
footing too. 

Attend to your hutches now. If they have been out 
in the open, what with sun and rain they may be a 
bit leaky. Tarry felt and sand will secure against 
thi, a piece uf zinc or painted tin, Bedding must be 
clean and dry. Of course you can lay up a store of it, 
gathered from the roadside, but after it is dry ft 
should be well shaken on a windy day to get rid of the 
dust. Don't give green food damp. Exercise is most 
beneficial to your bunnies. In fact, they will not live 
healthily without it, Groom long-haired rabbits. 


Tae KitcHeEN GaRnex.—The main business is to 
keep everything clear of weeds, clean and well raked. 
Plant greens now for winter use. Brocoli sprouts, I 
think, head the list from a health point of view, then 
comes Scotch kale ; and next sprouting brocoli. But 
good tender white cabbage is delicious, Although 
cauliflower is pretty it lacks many of the good qualities 
of other green stuffs. 

‘You will be digging potatoes now. Well, plant kale 
etc. too, or you might even put them between the 
drills, Water all the garden in dry weather, and water 
well, 


FLOWER AND WixDow GARDENS,—These are too 
often allowed to languish for want of care, Remove 
all dead leaves, and loosen the earth in boxes. Keep 
the rake moving around flowers, There is no good in 
watering hard-bake. 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


“ Suggestion’ Competition. 
Prises—Two Guineas. 

® announcing this competition, (vide page 

78) we wrote: ‘ We offer prizes to ths 

amount for the best suggestions, contained ox 

one side of a sheet of ordinary notepaper, fe: 

increasing the attractions of the ‘B.OP. 

Open to all regular readers equally.” Ow 
award is as follows : 


Prizes—s. each. 


ERNEST WALLS (age 16), Cross Bank, Batley. 
Baru JACKsoN BUNNEY (age 18), 26 Lintelfie!d Rid 
Ovenden, Halifax, Yorks. 
WIttiaM EpwaRD MULVEY (age 16), Post (f~ 
Handbridge, Chester. 
ARCHI£ THOM (age 17), Auburn Cottage, Cuper-Fit. 
WituiaM Rep BirReLey (age 17), Hosslyn Terra, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 
Prizes—4s, each. 


ANDREW FRANK BENNIE (age 29), Heathside, Pery 
Rise, Forest Hill, 6.z. 

Joux Hesny WARNER (age 21), Ilmington Reccn, 
Shipston-on-Stour, Worcs. 

ERNEST DE GuLOBTER (age 15), 12 New King Sx, 
Deptford, 5.x. 


Prizes—3s, each. 
Wutam A. Powickg (age 17), Heatherlow, by stot 


port. 
J. 0. Hutcuison (age 19), 46 Burton Road, Birra, 
sw. 


We are glad to be able to report that mar 
readers took part in this competition, thocgt 
the suggestions did not cover any very wide 
ground. Many recommended simply ths 
the “good old ‘B.O.P.’ should be ke 
precisely as it is at present.” A few r 
commended the giving of more “coloured 
plates’; but, unfortunately for these. cool 
coloured plates are very costly, and re 
already spend thousands a year on ther. 
Others—evidently new readers—suggeste 
precisely the sort of articles and pictures ¥¢ 
have been giving any time past, for the ls 
twenty years, as all our back volumes testi. 
Still, we were very glad thus to hear from ow 
readers in pleasant fashion. 


—orat0o— 


Correspondence. 


—1oo 


MosTHLY READER.—We have now an “Exchstzt’ 
column on the cover of our weekly numbers. i 
cannot find space for it in the monthly part als 


M. B. (Co. Down).—Why, in this very volume we 3 
specially considered Ireland in the fine coloarel [t* 
of “ Irish Regiments of the British Army.” 


RappiTs (D. W.).—1. No; keep the buck in si<-7 
hutch. 2. Remove dead ones very gently. 3:4 
yes, let them have exercise. 4, They seldom iit 
if the green food be tender. 


Wuire Mick (Tom, Dick, and Harry)—Certs 
getting them wet might kill them. Feed 00 4°"! 
bit of bread sop, aud milk, always fresh, ale 7 
and canary seed, 


Knock KNEES (Angus).—l. Depends on yur 
2, No. 


Doves (Cecil Mf. C.).—1. Noointment, 2. Pairis: 
way, 3, All small grains, green food, ani tr 
3. Yee, cook canary aad finches breed. 


Cockatoo (Poor Jack)—Tell us how you feed. Canat 
answer 


Bap Memory (G. F. B.).—Too much sta‘r OT 
‘account for this; but if you improve the ted © 
the bath, exercise, fresh air, night and day, a3: 4 
too much food, you will improve both micd al 
memory. Reud Dr. Gordon Stables’ article ia © 
Extra SoMMER NUMBER, DOW to be obtained 4 
booksellers, price 6d. 


STUDY FOR APPOINTMENT (Seventeen).—You are rs? 
your friend is wrong. It is not the work sr: % 
through, but that which yon do calmly and s+ 
which counts. Hurry and spoil evers 
Your friend sbould take the bath, keep an ens) t+ 
and do all his work out of doors. 


of exercise. 


Mo: 1016 =v ae SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1898, Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGUTS RESERVED.) 


A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By AtrrED CoLBECck, 


Author of “Scartea Grange,” “ 


* The Fall of the Staincliffes,” ete. 


(With Mlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VII.—AN ENCOUNTER IN THE ERT. 


Ww: lay all day in hiding under the palms on the shores of the lake. 

We were not hidden in the ordinary sense—that is, we did not lie 
close, and there was nothing to sereen us. If anyone had passed that 
way we should have been seen ; but no one passed. We were hidden by 
being removed from the travel routes, and beyond the ken of the towns 


“*& ball whistled through the air above.” 
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and villages. The Arabs were my 
keepers. The one who had shown him- 
self friendly remained awake, not out of 
friendliness, but to prevent any attempt 
I might make to escape. When his com- 
panion roused himself, then, and not till 
then, did he wrap kis cloak around him, 
and sink into slumber; while his com- 
panion, a morose fellow, with a scowl 
that never lifted, fixed his evil eyes upon 
me. They were watching, turn and turn 
about, doubtless by previous arrange- 
ment. When this became apparent, it 
did not _conduce to my comfort ; and yet 
the vigilance was wasted. If I had been 
fit to go, where could I have gone? 
Thare were only the lake and the desert: 
in the one I should have been drowned ; 
in the other lost, or overtaken by the 
swift camels before I could have reached 
any human habitation. But I was not 
fit to go. As the day went on, my head 
became painful again, and the pain in- 
creased so much, and was accompanied 
by such intense burning of the body, that 
I was soon physically disabled. 

The Arab's eyes were like implements 
of torture. The pain I was_ suffering 
from, and the fever which was beginning 
to consume me, made his eyes horrible. 
Their steady gaze was almost more than 
I could endure. Through the tobacco 
fumes—for he, too, like the other Arab, 
when he was awake, continually con- 
sumed cigarettes—the shining of his eyes 
was visible; and, whether the fumes 
were there or not, his eyes seemed to 
twist, and worm, and writhe their way 
into the deep recesses of my being, 
leaving behind them a scorching sensa- 
tion, as if they were red-hot wires. I 
closed my own eyes, thinking to shut out 
the torture; but his were still there, and 
the torture went on. So maddened was 
I, that I was tempted to throw myself 
upon him, and tear his eyes out. I knew, 
however, that the torture was in my own 
fevered brain; and that any violent 
attack on my part would be met by in- 
stant and cruel suppression, perhaps by 
death itself. This man would have had 
no compunction in killing me; he might 
even be glad of the excuse. A cold shiver 
ran through me. I instinctively drew 
my coverlet closer, only to toss it from 
me the next moment, for the shivering 
was succeeded by a fiercer heat than 
before. The pain in my head drew from 
me an involuntary moan. Still the orbs 
of that fearful face worked their way into 
my being. Not afinger did he lift to help 
me. The only change was the shiver—an 
icy cold that seemed to grip my heart, and 
that came more and more frequently, 
each time followed by a burning flood 
that surged through me, until I lost all 
thought of my condition and whereabouts, 
and was wrapt in the unconsciousness of 
delirium. 

From this I was partially roused when 
we recommenced our journey. The 
friendly Arab’s face showed itself through 
a kind of mist, and I heard him murmur- 
ing words which I could not understand. 
He had been bathing my head again. It 
felt cooler, and the pain was not quite so 
bad. He poured between my lipsa liquid 
with a strong, pungent smell. Then I 
fell off cnce more, to be partially roused 
ezain, how long after I did not know, but 
I had a dreamy sensation of swinging 
ariong the stars. This time my head 
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was much better; neither was the burn- 
ing so fierce. I felt as weak as a baby. 
The Arab had his arm around me, and I 
was leaning against him. The stars were 
brilliant, and they seemed so near, that, 
in my dreaminess, I was really among 
them, and the swinging was even, and 
soothing, and pleasant. I dropped asleep 
—it was sleep this time, and not uncon- 
sciousness; and I slept a long time. 
When I awoke the camels were kneeling 
in the open desert, and, under one of 
them, in the little shadow cast by its 
body, I lay upon the sand, wrapped in 
the Arab’s cloak. The fever had left 
Ine. 

“ Better?" asked the Arab, calmly re- 
garding me with his friendly eyes. 

“Yes; thank you.” 

“ Your head—how is it?” 

‘All right now.” The fever must 
have been the result of the blow. 

“Ah!” said he, putting his soft hand 
upon the place where I had been struck, 
and smoothing his beard with the palm 
of the other, in evident satisfaction. “ You 
very much well soon. Eat?” 

“Thank you,” I said, with a emile. 
He brought me some lemon water, a 
handful of dates, and a piece of bread. 
The other Arab sat beside his camel, 
smoking the inevitable cigarette, and 
steadily watching us. It was much 
cooler here, in the early morning, than it 
had been by the lake. “Have we passed 
Kantara?” I inquired, beginning to 
make my simple meal. 

“ Some hours,” ho replied. 

“ And where are we now?” 

“In the desert.”” 

“Yes; I see that. 
taking me?” 

“Into the desert—farther—two days 
farther.” 

“ And then where?” 

“Others take you, many days fa:ther, 
to the Sheik.” 

“ And am I to stay with the Sheik?” 

“To stay—yes.”” 

“ What is the Sheik’s name ?”” 

“ Tbrahim, of the Howarris.” 

“Abraham,” I repeated smilingly, giving 
the English version of the name. “I 
shall claim him as a grandfather.” 

“ Gran’ — gran’vater — what gran’- 
vater ?" 

“ My name is Jacob.” 

“Ah! Shaycup—Yakoub,” and he 
pleasantly nodded his head, while his 
eyes gleamed upon me. But he had not 
comprehended the relationship which I 
pa drawn between the Sheik and my- 
self. 

“Am I to be the Sheik’s prisoner ?”’ 

His face grew grave, and he looked at 
me searchingly. After a rather long 
interval he said, “You stay with the 
Sheik.” 

I knew it must be as a prisoner, because 
I should never stay of my own free will. 
And how effectual a prisoner! I might 
not be confined. Within the area of the 
encampment I might be at perfect liberty. 
But what would that avail, shut off by 
the long stretches of the desert from the 
nearest known point where it would be 
possible to communicate with my friends ? 
If I broke away from the encampment, in 
what direction could Igo? I had already 
lost all trace of the way we had taken 
from Kantara. If I had been then set 
free, I should not have known which way 
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to turn; and how much increased would 
my difficulties be, and my chances of 
escape how much reduced, by the time I 
came to the end of my journey? Yes; I 
should be a sure prisoner. No better 
prison than some far encampment in the 
interior of this wide desert could my 
cousin and Roper have possibly found. 

“ You will not forget to post my letter?” 
said I, pinning ny hopes upon that. 

“No,” he replied significantly, and 
put his hand within the folds of his dress, 

I was still very weak, and should have 
been well content to have rested there all 
day, shifting my position with the move. 
ment of the sun, so as to avail myself of 
the camel’s shade—not that it was very 
hot, except for an hour or two about mii. 
day. It was too early in the year to kk 
oppressive to the Arabs, even at midday; 
though, to me, when the sun was near itz 
meridian, the heat was almost more than 
I could bear. There was to be no log 
rest, however. We were soon off again, 
swinging along the desert at a tine, even 
pace, but not near so swiftly as during th: 
night when I was carried away from tie 
Pyramids. The animals were allowed t. 
go as they would. Perhaps the Arils 
thought we were beyond the range of 
pursuit and capture. 

Towards noon we reached a gulls, or 
dry watercourse, worn in the desert by 
the winter’s rains. On one side of i 
there was a little shade, and along the 
bottom a tiny fringe of verdure. We had 
been gradually leaving behind us the 
flatness of the desert, and before us the 
ground was more »roken and undulating, 
but still desert, except where, ss in this 
place, in the beds of the gullies, the 
waters had drawn a thin line of vegeta 
tion. I surmised that we had left the 
eastern road that leads down to Kantars. 
and that the Arabs were making a coune 
of their own; for, during the mornings 
ride, we had not met with a single person. 
The only object of interest was whe 
appeared to me to be a broad sheet of 
water to the southward; but, po 
making inquiry, my Arab gave me to 
understand that it was only mirage. | 
had a fair knowledge of the geography cf 
these regions, and was hoping it might be 
the Red Sea. And yet it was too calm, 
too steel-like, too much like a mirror, to 
be the sea; it might have been 5 lake, 
such as Lake Timsah, the old Yam Suph. 
at Ismailia, only I kmew that we must b 
much farther away from Ismailia that 
that seemed to be; and I was not sur- 
prised to hear that it was not water s 
all, but only » deceitful resemblance. If 
it had been the Red Sea I could have 
guessed the direction in which we wer 
travelling, but the mirage more than ever 
impressed me with the sense that I wa 
lost. 

Down into the gully my Arab dropped. 
to the surprise and annoyance of his 
companion. The latter, having pulled 
up his camel on the ridge, shouted, and 
then began to vehemently gesticulate. He 
waved his arms, and swayed his body. 
and wagged his head, pouring forth the 
while a torrent of words that came rattling 
through his white teeth like hailstones 
Several times he pointed energetically 
forward. My Arab quietly pursued bs 
way to the bottom of the gully, dit 
mountea, and helped me_ to alight, 
tethered his camel, that it might crop we 


scanty, but sueculent, herbage, took me 
up the opposite side, and placed me 
within the shade, and let his companion 
rave. During these operations the evil 
face upon the ridge became more and 
more violently contorted, and his shouts 
rang through the gully; but, as soon as 
they were completed, my Arab faced 
round, and assailed him with a storm of 
invective quite equal to his own. It 
would have been amusing if I had not 
known that the quarrel was about me, and 
that it might end in bodily conflict; in- 
deed, at one time, it seemed likely to end 
in this way ; but the Arab on the ridge, 
disgusted, perhaps, to find himself equalled, 
if not beaten, in this war of words, and 
vexed also with the straining of his camel 
to enter the gully and share its tempting 
herbage, suddenly ceased to rave, jerked 
up his camel’s head, started away at a 
canter, and was speedily lost to view. 

To my surprise, however, in half-an- 
hour or 80, he appeared at the head of the 
gully, sullenly dismounted, and picketed 
his camel not far from our own. The 
altercation was not renewed. My Arab 
took not the slightest notice of him, and 
made no remark to me about his re- 
appearance. We chatted together pleas- 
antly, and left him to his own resources, 
which mostly consisted in a scowling 
meditation over innumerable cigarettes. 
It was evident to me, whenever I glanced 
at him, that he was nursing his wrath, 
and that it would blaze forth again upon 
the presentation of a fitting opportunity. 

After three hours’ rest, when the heat 
of the day had passed, we silently re- 
sumed our journey. As we advanced, 
and the evening began to draw in, we 
entered upon a country more and more 
broken, and gradually rising, but still 
barren; and yet with a stony barrenness 
which impeded the progress of the camels, 
and sometimes brought them to a slow, 
stately walk. The drivers did not urge 
them on. When the night fell, it was 
distinctly colder ; and once the stars were 
blotted out, and a smart driving shower 
of rain passed over us. I was sitting 
astride the camel, in front of the Arab, 
who, while the rain was beating, did his 
best to protect me. As usual, we stopped 
for prayers. They were both very devout 
Moslems, and, although in the darkness 
of the desert there was no Kiblch to 
indicate the direction of the sacred shrine 
at Mecca, they seemed to know instinc- 
tively which way to turn. These were 
the only halts we made during the night— 
very welcome to me, because I was still 
weak—and, before the dawn broke, I 
became very weary. The Arabs must 
have slept upon the camels. For me 
there was very little sleep indeed, only 
short snatches, to be jerked awake again 
and again by my own nodding, and the 
swaying movements of the animal beneath 
me. While breakfast was preparing I 
fell fast asleep, and had to be roused to 
partake of it. There was no real rest, 
however, for, as soon as breakfast was 
over, we were off again, perhaps to make 
up for the three hours’ loss of the day 
before. The incessant motion, and my 
own feebleness, threatened to throw me 
back into the fever from which, thanks to 
the Arab’s attention, I had happily es- 
eaped. My head became painful again, 
and began -to throb distressingly; I 
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became rapidly worse during the morning. 
But, to my great relief, we came to a 
little open valley, with a stream singing 
through it; pleasant music, indeed, in that 
neighbourhood, and broadly clothed along 
both margins with sweet and newly- 
springing verdure ; and here, as on the 
preceding day, my Arab, with o cry, and 
a twitch of the guiding rein, brought the 
camel to its knees, and helped me from 
the hump into a place of shelter. 

I was too weary to think of a possible 
renewal of the previous day’s altercation. 
As I sank upon the grass, and involun- 
tarily composed myself for rest, I ob- 
served the other Arab alighting, and saw 
him tether his camel by the stream. It 
did not then strike me that, in crossing 
this wilderness, no Arab would be likely 
to pass so sweet a place as this. The 
only thought I had was that it was a per- 
fect place for repose; and no bed I had 
ever lain on was more welcome to me, or 
had felt softer, than this verdant couch in 
the open air. 

From the sound sleep, into which I 
had immediately fallen, I was awakened 
by the clamour of angry voices; and, rub- 
bing my eyes open, I beheld the Arabs 
wildly gesticulating, and hurling at each 
other incomprehensible anathemas, and 
knew at once that the quarrel had been 
renewed—under more dangerous condi- 
tions, too, for now they werenearer together. 
They were both dismounted ; and the anger 
of ihe unfriendly one, as his dreadfully 
distorted visage showed, was fiercer than 
it had been the day before. They both 
pointed frequently at me, and the un- 
friendly one also pointed away, beyond 
the valley, in the direction in which we 
were going, as if he were urging the other 
to continue the journey. But, wherever 
they pointed, and however wildly they 
gesticulated, their eyes were fixed upon 
each other. Presently, with o swift, 
bounding movement, like that of some 


lithe wild animal, the friendly Arab came 


to my side. 

“ Quick! ’’ said he. 

I sprang up, and placed my hand in 
his. Swiftly, but with a détour that 
placed us beyond the reach of the other, 
he led me to where the camels were graz- 
ing, and, shouting to his own, immediately 
brought it down upon its knees. 

“There!” and he pointed to the shelter 
behind it, with a movement of his body 
which indicated that he wished me to 
take advantage of the shelter, and keep 
out of harm’s way. 

The other watched our movements at 
first with some degree of surprise. He 
seemed not to know what was meant by 
them. His hand was within the folds of 
his robe—a fact which his companion had 
noticed, but not I, until, before I was 
barely crouched behind the camel, I saw 
him draw it out, and in it a large old- 
fashioned pistol, ready primed. I heard 
the click of the hammer as he lifted and 
drew it back. 

“Down!” whispered my _ protector. 
His teeth were clenched, and the word 
came hissing through them. 

I dropped my head, and, at the same 
moment, a report rang out clear and 
sharp, and a ball whistled through the air 
above me. It was a narrow escape. He 
had fired, not at his companion, but at 
me. The camel curved his long neck as 
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he threw his head back, viciously’ rolled 
his eyes, drew back his lips until his 
large yellow teeth were visible, and 
screamed. . But he did not attempt to rise. 
The other camel started, and tugged 
at the tether. Before the Arab could 
load again, my protector was upon him. 
From a leathern sheath that hung by his 
side he had whipped out a broad and 
long steel blade, and whirled it about his 
head, shouting, as he bounded toward 
him. The other had drawn too. The 
clash of their swords was like the sound- 
ing of cymbals. They danced round and 
round each other, leaping backwards to 
avoid each other's sweeping strokes, or 
forwards to receive the strokes upon each 
other’s weapons, & violent kind of sword- 
play that I thought must surely end in 
the death of one of them. As I gazed 
upon them over the camel's hump, trem- 
bling with excitement, I found myself 
praying that my friend might be the victor. 
If he were not, my doom was certainly 
sealed. They were fighting about me— 
that I knew; and my life hung upon the 
issue. Their down-strokes were 60 fear- 
ful, that, if not avoided by dexterous 
leaps, or caught by the uplifted blades, it 
would not have surprised me to have seen 
the limb of one of them shorn clear away. 
Neither of them, forsome time, seemed to 
gain the advantage. In cat-like quickness 
there was nothing to choose between them. 
It wasa question of endurance. Which 
of them was the stronger man? Who 
would be worn out first? Intently I 
watched them, marking every movement, 
ready to observe the slightest sign that. 
one or the other of them was giving way. 
The long, broad, bright blades flashed in 
quick circles; the clashing of their wea- 
pons seemed to fill the valley; when one 
of them leaped away, I could hear the 
trenchant steel of the other singing through 
the air. Slowly, very slowly, I could see 
that my friend was forcing his antagonist 
down the slope. Now he no longer went 
round him, but moved before him bow-like, 
driving him lower and lower. At last the 
feet of his antagonist were in the water. 
He seemed not to realise that he was 
being driven down until he felt the 
stream about his naked ankles; then, 
with @ cry, he gave a tremendous leap, 
and secured a firmer footing, facing my 
friend from slightly higher ground. The 
momentary advantage was lost. Whirl- 
ing up his mighty sword, he leaped again, 
this time towards my friend; and, in sus- 
pense, I held my breath, while a great 
dread seized my heart, and stopped its 
beating, lest, being taken unawares, he 
should go down beneath the stroke. But 
the stroke never fell. Quick as lightning 
my friend's weapon shot out, right across 
the under part of the forearm of his ad- 
versary, severing the muscles, and strip- 
ping the flesh to the bone. The sword 
flew from his nerveless fingers. The arm 
dropped helplessly to his side. With a 
groan he sank upon the grass, and gripped 
the wounded arm above the elbow, with 
the fingers of his lofthand. Immediately 
his companion tossed his sword aside, 
tore 2 bandage from his own garment, 
laid it cross-wise along the length of the 
wound, and tightly bound up the arm 
from above the elbow down to the wrist. 
The vanquished Arab quietly submitted 
to the operation. Not a word passed 
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between them. When the wound was 
dressed, my friend picked up his sword, 
carefully cleansed away the stain, and re- 
placed it in its leathern sheaf. He left 
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the wounded man to recover his weapon 
at his leisure, walked over to me, squatted 
beside me and near the head of the camel, 
and, deftly rolling together a cigarette, 
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began to smoke with as much composure 

as if the fight had been only a friendly 

encounter, and by way of pleasant exercise. 
(To be continued.) 


REAPING THE WIIRLWIND: 


Ff" some few minutes after passing the 

cordon Harry rode on slowly; then, 
as soon as he felt himself safe from obser- 
vation, he put spurs to his horse, and 
made the best of his way from the 
shambles behind him. Fortunately he 
had left the camp by the same road that 
he had entered it, and therefore was 
able to guide himself for some distance. 
The sun was high in the heavens when 
he decided to give his horse a rest, fecling 
sure that by this time he must be well 
clear of any pursuit. In the confusion of 
the sack and slaughter it would naturally 
be some time, perhaps hours even, before 
it could be discovered that the man who 
had ridden so coolly through the Danite 
lines was the same who had slain (or, at 
least, assisted in the slaying of) their 
conarades. 

Looking also at the fact that he had 
now been riding at a good speed for some 
four hours, among the pathless wilds of 
the Silver Hills, there would be little 
danger of his foes lighting on his track. 
So, dismounting on the banks of a stream, 
the first he had passed in a ride of over 
thirty miles, he hobbled his horse, without 
however removing the saddle, and sat 
down with the child under the shade of a 
large copper-beech, to improve the time 
by thinking out his future plans. Natur- 

ly enough, at first starting his heart had 
been full of elation at his escape from the 
shadows of death, which had now hung 
constantly over him for the past ten days. 
Scarcely a moment during that time, 
save the one short twelve hours in the 
Mormon camp, had he been able to feel 
that he had a day's life before him. 

But though the removal of this was, of 
course, a wonderful easement to his mind, 
he was sensible enough to know that tie 
was still in a state of great danger. 
Alone, in perhaps the wildest part of the 
American continent, seven hundred miles 
from the nearest civilisation, except the 
dreaded one of Utah, surrounded by wild 
beasts and wilder men, and, worst of all, 
with only the vaguest idea of the direction 
in which he should turn his steps! 

Of his resources he had taken an in- 
ventory, and they stood thus: First, and 
best, a good horse, next a Winchester 
rifle which was hanging to the saddle bow, 
and from which two shots had been fired, 
leaving eight in the magazine. Of other 
cartridges to fit the rifle he could find 
none, the late owner of the weapon having 
doubtless carried the packets in his wai 
belt. In one holster he found a 
chambered revolver, and a score of cart- 
ridges; in the other a ration of antelope 
meat and biscuit ; behind the saddle was 
a water-bottle, which might contain about 
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a quart. Knife he had none ; but, fortu- 
natcly, in putting on the Mormon’s coat, 
he had slipped the tomahawk in his 
breeches band, out of sight—and it was 
still there. This was his whole provision 
for protection and subsistence, and, more- 
over, for that of the little one so strangely 
discovered and restored to him. 

Small wonder then, as he sat there 
munching his frugal meal, and breaking 
up portions for the child, that he had no 
great inclination to admire the scenery 
around him. And yet it was a scene that 
might have won admiration from more 
critical eves than his. The green grass, 
so different from the brown, parched-up 
sierras of the East, the oak and beech 
trees, showing in their vigorous growth the 
presence of a bracing atmosphere, the 
small, rolling outlines of the foothills 
immediately surrounding them, and, in 
the distance, the purple slopes of the 
mountains, the stern grandeur of their 
rocky ravines softened by distance. In- 
sensibly the charm of the scenery soothed 
his perturbed mind, a pleasing languor 
stole over him (be it remembered he had 
had no sleep the previous night, and very 
little for several days), his head sank on his 
breast, and he fell into a sound slumber. 

When he awoke it was with a sudden 
start, and a feeling as though he had 
been called by name. He glanced up- 
ward, the sun had well sed- the 
meridian, and he sprang to his feet with 
an exclamation of vexation at his own 
carelessness, or, rather, utter weariness. 
His first thought was for the little one 
still slumbering peacefully between his 
knees; the next, for his steed, which to 
his joy was but a few yards off. Some- 
thing in the horse's attitude, however, 
startled him. 

For a moment he thought that the 
animal was about to make a bolt, and his 
eyes dropped instinctively to the hobbles. 
These were all right, and on again looking 
he saw that it was not fright, but curiosity, 
which caused it to gaze so earnestly up 
the valley. 

And even at the same moment the 
cause broke on his ear—the deep-mouthed 
bay of a hound. ‘This was doubtless the 
sound that, mingling with his dreams, had 
awakened him. 

For some seconds he hardly realised 
the meaning of that clear, bell-like voice, 
and then, like a flash, the full danger of 
his position opened out before him. 
Many a story had he heard of the Danite’s 
skill in tracking to his doom some un- 
happy Gentile by means of bloodhounds. 

In a trice he had loosened his horse's 
legs and was mounted on its back, the 
child clasped tenderly in his arms. 


So far it was easy to decide what to do. 
but the next question, which way to tly. 
demanded more thought. Had he tit 
one short half-hour of the time he had 
wasted in slumber he could have ridden 
up or down the little stream and blinded 
his trail, so as to at least delay the chase 
awhile. But it was too late now for this, 
for the challenge rang out again, 80 close 
as to make it certain the dog would ran 
into view long before the lad could wade 
out of sight down between those open 
banks. Nothing better could he think of 
than. straight flight. Surely his horse, 
rested as he was, would be able to outrun 
any dog, though Harry confessed to him- 
self with a sigh that he knew little of the 
pace of a bloodhound. 

So, with a heavy heart, he put the 
horse straight at the brook and, seram- 
bling up the other side, began to push 
him to his best speed. But this, to his 
alarm, was nothing like the morning's 
paces and suddenly the truth dawned on 

im. 
The horse, like himself, had been in- 
dulging—only his indulgence took a differ. 
ent form. Hot and dry, he had drank w 
his full—again and again—of the cool 
water, and was now so short-winded that 
there was hardly a gallop left in him 
Instead of distancing the hound, every 
burst of melody rang out nearer ani 
nearer, and the terrible certainty took 
possession of Harry that the toils were 
once more closing round his-young life. 
Stung to madness by the thought, he 
urged his horse on to its utmost speed 
with voice and blow. The gallant beast 
responded gamely, and struggled on so 
well that, for about a quarter of an hour, 
the fugitives rather gained than los. 
ground. But by that time his bolt was sho. 
and Harry could once more hear the deep 
flute-like bay sounding each time cloxr 
and closer. T'wo things, however, the brave 
steed’s effort had done ; it had carried its 
rider from the flat of the open valley intc 
more broken ground, and it had given that 
rider time to collect his thoughts. By the 
time the horse's strength was spent Harry 
had made up his mind what to do, ani 
only waited the most favourable oppor. 
tunity for carrying out his plans. 

Presently an opening presented itself. 
which, though by no means an ideal one 
for his purpose, was at least too good to 
be passed over under the circumstances. 
He was now crossing a succession of long. 
rolling, trough-like valleys, which wer. 
in fact, nothing but prolongations into tb. 
level plain of the ravines from the foct- 
hills, divested, however, of all their rough- 
ness. 

So smooth were they, in fact, that the 


turf, save for the abrupt dips and rises, 
was more like an English park than an 
untilled prairie. In crossing one of these 
blind valleys he saw that boat half-way 
up in the centre was a small patch of 
rocks, doubtless the outcrop of some 
granitic or basaltic vein through the softer 
strata overlying it. The whole patch was 
not above ten feet square, perhaps half 


that in height, and overgrown wit! 8 
and weeds till it looked like some huge 
ant-hill. 


Such as it was he determined to make 
the best of it, and he accordingly turned 
his horse’s head up the valley at right 
angles to his former course; not riding 
straight at the rocks, however, but so as 
to pass them at about ten yards distance 
on his right hand. As soon as he got 
some fifty yards past the heap he reined 
up his steed and dismounted, and then, 
releasing the horse, he turned at ¢ square 
angle to the right and ran about a dozen 
yards, then, again turning to the right, 
made the best of his way to the shelter of 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grany-,” 


JueN Mr. Millward and Jack reached the 

Grove, the latter said, “ There will be 

just time for you to see round the place, 
father ; it is not very extensive.” 
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the rocks. This mancuvre ensured the 
hound passing within ten yards of him as 
he lay in ambush, and offered him a fair 
chance of shooting it. Very short was 
the time he had to wait. Scarcely had 
he reached his shelter before the well- 
known bay once more rang out clear and 
full, as the bloodhound came into view 
over the top of the ridge. On he came, 
with nose to the ground, till he reached 
the spot where Harry had made his first 

‘ turn ; there,-fora moment, he was thrown 
out, overrunning himself several yards 
before he recognised the fact that he had 
lost the trail. Recovering himself, how- 
ever, instantly, he set to make a cast with 
an intelligence worthy of a human brain, 
and in less than a minute he had caught 
and taken up the new line. 

As the critical moment drew near 
Harry’s heart beat hard. Setting his 
teeth, and breathing a silent prayer, he 

_ dropped on one knee and, rifle in hand, 
awaited the beast which, as it passed him, 
_ too occupied in its task to spare a look to 
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the right or left, gave a fair and easy 
mark. Steadily he aimed, and, as he 
pulled the trigger, he saw the dust puff 
out from behind its shoulder, and with a 
howl of pain the poor beast rolled over 
and over. 

But it is almost impossible to kill any 
large animal dead on the spot with one of 
the little pea-like bullets from a repeating 
rifle, unless it go through the brain. So, 
in a moment, the hound was up and 
coming straight at the lad, wounded to the 
death, it is true, but with force and fury 
not only unabated, but excited to the 
highest pitch. A second shot Harry fired 
as it charged him, which, like the first, 
wounded without killing, and then, 
dropping his gun, he snatched the toma- 
hawk from the ground where he had laid 
it, and stood on the defensive. The first 
spring he managed to evade by a desperate 
twist, but the second he met full and fair. 
Fortune favoured him, and his hatchet 
split the great hound’s skull like an apple. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By tHe Rev. A. N. “Matay, MA F.G.S., 


(With Nlustrations by THox.as Dowsey.) 


CHAPTER X.—THE VOYAGE BACK. 


Mr. Millward consulted his watch, and 
said, “ There is half an hour before the 
steamer starts, and I must allow ten 
minutes atleast to get to the pier; so you 
must be lively, Jack.” 

The grounds were certainly not exten- 
sive, but a great deal was compressed into 
small compass. Stables and coachhouse, 
and a gardener’s cottage in a kitchen- 
garden, stood on the right as one entered 
the gates, separated from the drive by a 
privet hedge. On the left were the elms 
that vindicated the title of the estate, with 
the path winding down to the sea-front, 
already described. 

Jack guided his father through a gap in 
the privet hedge by a path to the rear of the 
cottage, where there was a place for fowls, a 
kennel, with a black retriever’s head and paws 
protruding, a potting-shed, a cucumber-frame, 
and an ashpit. 


The Wallaby Man,” cte, 


“The pier was crowded with excursionists.”” 


“You've learnt your way about, Jack,” said 
his father. ‘“ Doesn’t the gardener object, or 
the dog?” 

“Oh, no. Old Groundsell keeps his white 
rabbit in the potting-shed, and the old one- 
eyed pony lives in the stable. And here we 
are on the lawn—the b are all on the 
downs, good luck. And that’s the vine-house, 
and now we are coming to the Belgian 
hare.” 

3ehind the vine-house was an open space 
which bore signs of former arrangement, but 
which had evidently been long left to itself. 
There was a cemented basin with a pipe pro- 
truding from its centre—once, no doubt, a 
fountain. Lush grass in rank Iuxuriance 
might formerly have been a trim border of 
turf. There was a bed of lettuces, likewise 
rank, upon which a tethered goat was leisurely 
browsing. Jack paused to give her a friendly 
caress, because he could never passan animal 
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without some sort of greeting. And so on, 
till they reached the laurel nook where the 
hare was lodged. 

Jack made short work of packing the animal 
comfortably in a hamper, and Mr. Millward 
made it secure with string and rope. As they 
walked up to the gate, Jack gave his father 
the last injunctions—to be eure and take the 
greatest care of the precious burden. Mr. 
Millward promised to carry out the orders, 
and after an affectionate embrace, he set out 
on his return. 

The pier was crowded with hundreds of 
persons awaiting the steamer. It was not 
yet in sight, though the clock on the toll- 
house showed that it was after six. Mr. Mill- 
ward threaded his way onwards through the 
company, till it became such a densely com- 
pacted mass that he was forced to halt. 
Monkslea pier is not a very imposing struc- 
ture—solid and serviceable enough, but not 
intended to be a fashionable lounge. A line 
of rails runs to the end for the coal-trucks 
which supply the steamers. But these are 


the only rails—never another to prevent 
persons from falling into the sea; so that 
the presence of a large crowd is not without 
an element of danger, as was soon proved on 
that occasion. 
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If any one had happened to tread on his par- 
ticular corn, it would be rash to guess at the 
consequences. 

But now the beat of the paddle-wheels was 
audible, and the steamer seemed to be slowly 
growing larger, until details of masts, funnels, 
passengers, etc., were clearly discernible. 
Then at last the Princess Alice drew up 
against the pier, with such force as to send 
an ominous throb through the crowd, as 
though a sea-quake were in operation. Then 
the gangway was shot, and the living freight 
passed on to the pier in single file, to jostle 
their way as best they could through the 
opposing multitude impatient to embark. 

Another quarter-hour elapsed before the 
last of these were on board, when the gang- 
way was unshipped, the hawsers were un- 
hitched, the paddle-wheels began to churn 
the water into foam, and the return voyage 
commenced. 

Mr. Millward looked at his watch. It was 
actually ten minutes past seven! He stamped 
upon the deck with aggravation. It positively 
wanted only a few minutes to his dinner- 
time! 

The steamer was inconveniently crowded, 
and sat lower than usual upon the water in 
consequence of the heavy load, which, no 


“The captain goes up to the bridge.” 


Sundry yells and ent-calls towards the 
farther end of the pier betokened that ’Arry 
was in a rowdy mood; and presently there 
was the sound of a splash, followed by shrill 
feminine screams. Somebody had fallen 
into the water. There was a clamoar of 
excited tongues, and various remarks were 
passed among the crowd. But no one could 
see what had happened except those in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

‘The accident had a quieting effect, however, 
on the spirit of misrule, and it was afterwards 
known that nothing more serious had 
occurred than a ducking for an objectionable 
individual, whose ardour for horse-play was 
effectually checked by the cold-water treat- 
ment. é 

Not until the clock registered 6.20 did the 
steamer appear in sight round St. Catherine’s 
Needles.: This unpunctuality was very 
annoying to Mr. Millward. His heart was 
sore at the thought of Jack’s bruises, and, as 
if that burden was not heavy enough, he saw 
every chance of being late for dinner—a 
source of vexation to his wife, his brother, 
and his guests, to say nothing of the haunch 
of venison. As Mr. Millward stood among 
the crowd, first on one leg, then on the other, 

iclt in a very unenviable frame of mind. 


doubt, retarded the speed. But Mr. Millward 
felt sure that it ought to gofaster. As though 
not content with being more than an hour 
late, they were heaping insult on irritation by 
dawdling with the most apparent effron:ery. 
Mr. Millward was determined not to stand it. 

He made his way, with considerable 
difficulty owing to the crowded state of the 
deck, to the oily regions of the engine-room. 
He eyed the mighty machinery in motion 
for a few moments, and, looking about, he 
espied one of the crew who looked as if he 
might be a responsible person. Mr. Millward 
hazarded the conjecture by calling to him: 

“ Engineer!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“ Are you the engineer ?” 
fes, sir.” 

“Your ship is not going fast enough. I 
shall miss my dinner.” 

“Very sorry, sir; we are doing all we 
can. An unusually heavy lot this evening.” 

“Why are you an hour late?" 

“Nothing to do with me, sir. 
better ask the captain.” 

The impatient passenger moved on, push- 
ing his way through the crowd towards the 
bows, as though he thought to get nearer 
home by so doing—like the old Greek 
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simpleton, who, being in a hurry to cros a 
river, mounted his horse when he got o1 
board the ferry. But Mr. Millward fourd 
sorry comfort for’ards. There was a decided 
swell off St. Catherine’s Needles, and siz 
steamer reared and plunged in a manner ti 
made him feel that, with a little more of 
motion, he would not be able to look a 
haunch of venison. 

So he backed down again to mid-tip 
where the movcment was less noticeabic: 
and again he caught sight of the engine, 
who appeared to be taking it very eas. 
leaning over a rail, and actually whistlin;' 
Mr. Millward returned to the attack. 

“ Engineer, I tell you your ship is not goir: 
fast enough—you must make it go faster.” 

“Yes, sir—I’ll tell the fireman” (raisin: 
his voice, and bending over the stoking-room): 
“Here, Jakes, gentleman says your ship + 
not going fast enough—you'd better push.’ 

A sepulchral voice came up from the fer 
regions below: “Yes, sir; tell the gente 
man I’m pushing like elephants.” 

Mr. Millward, not deigning to notice th: 
merriment among the bystanders caused t: 
this remark, said that the steamer was: 
disgrace to the company. 

The engineer appealed to the evidence ci 
actual fact. 

“You can see for yourself, sir, if y: 
choose. Do you see those pistons? Dos 
see those eccentrics? Do you see the tp 
rights? Do you see the fireman dow 
below? Do you know what they are tl 
doing, sir?” 

“No, I don't,” 
passenger. 

“Well, I'll tell you, sir. They're doi: 
their best—and they’re minding their ow 
business.” 

So saying, the engineer got over the ni 
and descended by a ladder to the furnace-roon. 
leaving the gentleman to his own reflection 
These were not rendered any pleasanter b: 
the late conversation. Mr. Millward firels 
parting shot by saying he should reper: th 
engineer to the captain for impertinence. 

He put his threat into execution. Tk 
captain listened to his complaint, and replisi 
“He is a good engineer enough, and th 
engines are good enough, and we're goi7: 
full-speed ahead, and we can’t go any fast 
without endangering the lives of the fo 
hundred other passengers.” 

That was all the cold comfort that W: 
Millward got out of the captain, who, witl- 
out waiting for any further conversatic! 
mounted the bridge, whither the passtry:: 
could not follow him. 

The remainder of the voyage dragged on =: 
the same pace, and when at last Mr. Millvart 
reached his house, he made short work “! 
patting the hare into the hutch, and makin: 

imself ready to appear before his friends. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY DOG'S EPITAPH 


‘ERK laid for ever on his back 
Reclines my faithful terrier Jack. 

Where all the ills of life are o'er, 
He lies in peace and barks no more. 
Here, where he buried many a bone 
In plenteous times, now lie his own. 
Not peace with honour was his quest,— 
He scorned a low inglorious rest. 
The neighbouring eats, relensed from {ear 
Cry hideous songs of triumph near: 
‘And dogs that once kept far away, 
Sport ou the turf that hides his clay. 
Ob, Jackie, may you never know 
How focs insult thee, lying low! 
And in thy grave be sure that yet 


One human friend does not forget 
AL Lesub 


oR one moment our heroes looked at each 
other aghast. Then bya common im- 
‘pulse they all sprang up and began to clear 
‘away the signs of festivity with frenzied haste. 

“Here you are !—pitch everything into the 
hamper. It’s a mercy we didn’t use it up for 
fuel. Don’t make such a deafening row with 
those jampots and dishes, you idiot! The 
slightest tinkle may do for us now.” 

“Whew! I never noticed that sheet. 
Look at the mess you two clods have made 
of it with your great muddy hoofs when you 
climbed up! We shall have to get that 
washed, somehow. You'd better see to it, 
Dixon, as you’re the only non-invalid, and 
smuggle it up again all clean—and mind 
you're careful about the bleaching and 
starching and all that.” 

(Carlton indulged in a pardonable pride as 
to his knowledge of domestic details.) 

“Don’t jabber so much,” panted Drum- 
mond, in the intensity of his exertions. 
<¢ Better use what little reason you may have 
in helping to get this mess hidden away. 
‘Then the hamper and I and Dixon will pop 
under a bed, and you just chuck a counter- 
pane neatly over us. It’s the only chance if 
there’s an invasion. Though, if nurse is 
there, it’s ten to one we shall be spotted even 
then. Jiminy! what a rumpus that signal 
is making!” 

So it was, but even as Drummond finished 
speaking its movements suddenly ceased. 
Drummond went to the window and felt the 
string. Hurst’s end of it had been let go, 
and it was hanging loosely, straight down. 
«That means,” remarked Drummond saga- 
ciously, as he quickly wound it up and untied 
it from the slat, “that there’s something 
pretty serious. So now, then, under the bed 
sharp! We can’t stop to do any more tidi- 
vating. On with the counterpane, Carlton, 
and out with the gas!” 

And then came a long wait of suspense 
end cold and darkness and speculation and 
cramped limbs. 


Meanwhile, in the sick-room one Anderson, 
who had gone up a couple of days before, 
really bilious and out of sorts, awoke after a 
long sleep to find himself feeling quite re- 
covered and fit for anything. The sensation 
of relief and renewed vigour was delightful. 
He yawned and stretched and then sat up to 
look round him. 

All was still, until presently a small voice 
from Hurst’s corner was heard saying— 

“ Who's that ?”” 

“Me,” replied Anderson, who was working 
for the English Grammar prize. ‘ Who's 
that?” 

“Me.” 

And then, in the solemn darkness, two 
human souls knew each that he was not 
waking and watching alone. 

“‘ What are you awake for, young un?” was 
Anderson’s next question. “ Why don’t you 
go to sleep?” 

“ Daren’t,”’ said Hurst mournfully. 

“Daren’t? What d’you mean?” 

Hurst ruefully explained the situation. 

When he had finished, Anderson seemed to 
be thinking about something. Suddenly he 
exclaimed : 

“Tell you what—we'll have a lark with 
those chaps. The beggars wouldn't stop 
their brutal row while I was seedy, and now 
I'll take it out of ’em! Lend us hold of the 
string.” 
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AEGER: 
A SICK-ROOM STORY. 


By tHe Rev. Rosert Lower Bewuamy, 31.A., 


Author of “The Broken Blade,” etc, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


By this time he was across the room and 
standing by Hurst’s bed. 

“Oh, no!" pleaded the alarmed sentinel. 
“Drummond will give it me awfully if any- 
thing goes wrong.” 

“Shoat up, you young funk! Lend us 
hold : I’ll see he doesn’t damage you more 
than you deserve. Now then, my beauties, 
I’m going to have you on a trifle! ” 

He gave the string several smart jerks, and 
had the satisfaction of feeling something 
move at the other end. Clearly the signal 
was working all right. 

He kept it going for what he considered 
@ reasonable time, and then, “acting on 
information received” from Hurst, let it 


go, in the hope that the victimised feasters - 


would conclude that there was some dire 
peril threatening them. Which we haveseen 
they did. 

“He-he!” giggled Anderson ; ‘I calculate 
they’re scrimmaging round pretty well now, 
trying to get things ready for an inspection. 
It'll be a spiffing joke to hear them tell us 
all about their hair-breadth escape to-morrow 
morning!” Hurst did not seem to anticipate 
the morrow with quite such unmixed delight. 
Still, after having been made to keep awake 
as he had been for so long, there was a 
certain comfort in feeling that Drummond 
& Co. were not having it all their own 
way. 

“There, now,” eaid Anderson rather 
regretfully, ‘I don’t see that there’s any- 
thing more that we can do to add to their 
comert. I wonder how long it'll be before 
Drummond ventures back here! By the 
way, what do you mean to say to explain 
about the danger-signal ?” 

“Oh, I say! Yow'll have to syuare that, 
Anderson. It was all your doing. Look 
here, you're not going to chuck us over like 
that, are you?” 

“All right; keep your hair on. Ill see 
you don’t have to tackle more than two of 
’em at once,” said Anderson reassuringly. 
“ Now we'd better get to sleep, ready for old 
Drummond when he comes slinking in. 
Good night. Happy thought, though !—I’ll 
just fasten the window that’s been doing for 
adoor. I wish I slept on your side of the 
room: you'll be able to enjoy the sight 
of the old ass standing on the roof in the 
moonlight and gesticulating to be let 
in!” 

“Only, don’t keep him too long,” said 
Hurst nervously, ‘‘and mind you come to 
the rescue sharp if he gets at all dangerous 
when he is in.” 

A long, long pause followed Then the 
faintest possible tap was heard at the window, 
and the upper half of Drummond’s head 
appeared cautiously over the bottom of the 
window-frame. 

As there was no response to his tap, it was 
repeated, to be answered only by serene 
snores. 

“Oh!” fumed Drummond; ‘I do believe 
that young brute’s gone to sleep! Won't I 
liven him up when I get in ?—that’s all!” 

Another minute passed, and then came a 
still bolder tap. 

Hurst began to feel the suspense trying. 

“TI say, Anderson,” he said in a loud 
whisper, “isn’t it about time you let him 
in now! The poor beggar’ll be awfully 
cold.” 

Iam not altogether sure that Hurst’s dis- 
play of magnanimity was not partly prompted 


by the apprehension that he might soon be 
awfully warm when once the midnight 
wanderer over roofs had gained admittance. 
Anderson, however, was of a size to be 
influenced by no such considerations, so he 
said scornfully, ‘‘He’s right enough, and 
will be for the next five or six taps or so. 
Let’s give him something to remember now 
we're at it.” 

But Drummond’s taps waxed so peremp- 
tory, as he became more convinced that the 
sick-room contained nothing but patients, 
that Anderson began to fear nurse might be 
aroused, so he got up, and with a great show 
of astonishment opened the window and let 
the shivering Drummond in. 

“What on earth have you been up to?” 
he asked, staring at Drummond as if he had 
been a ghost. 

“ What d’you suppose, fathead? Walking 
in my sleep, of course!” growled Drammond, 
whose long wait had made him feel rather 
uncommunicative towards everybody except 
Hurst, to whose side of the room he forth- 
with walked over with an air of business. 

Happily for that individual, the extremity 
of his danger sharpened his wits. 

“Shsh !"’ he said, holding his finger to his 
lips. “Get into bed as fast as you can while 
you’ve got the chance,” he added in a hurried 
whisper, and Drummond, rather naturally, 
hastened to obey. 

I fancy he must have had a suspicion that 
he had been taken in in some way, and that 
it might be difficult to institute a searching 
inquiry into the matter without to some ex- 
tent giving himself away, for he said no more 
that night, and, to the no small surprise of 
Hurst and disappointment of Anderson, made 
no reference to it the next day. 

Indeed, the whole affair wound up far 
more quietly than might have been expected. 
Dixon and Carlton managed somehow to 
make such a good job of their efforts at cleans- 
ing and readjusting the banqueting hall that 
there was neither sign nor smell to arouse 
the suspicions of nurse when she cameto pay 
her morning visit. Her entire observations 
that there had been anything unusual in the 
wind were expressed in her report to the 
doctor, “that Carlton and Drummond seemed 
to have rather poor appetites yesterday 
(which will not appear mysterious to the 
reader who remembers the nature of their 
anticipations), and were even worse in that 
respect at breakfast this morning.” 
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HERE still lives in the heart of every youth 
born in Hungary the proud remem- 
brance of their country’s “Golden Age,” 
the age in which “Good King Mathias’’ 
reigned. A timo when, amongst all the 
nations of Eastern Europe, Hungary stood 
securely dominant; foremost and strongest 
in arts and sciences, in commerce, manu- 
factures, arms, wealth, and political freedom, 
with all classes of its people happy, merry, 
and contented. This brilliant epoch is 
usually called “ the Age of the Hunyads.” 

The founder of the family bearing that 

name does not appear to have been of 
srisioorsuie origin, and its history is soon 
told. . 
Mary, the first Queen that ever sat upon 
the Hungarian throne, married, in the year 
1386, Sigismund, King of Bohemia. She 
was not called the Queen, but the King, and 
a strong feeling against one of her sex 
wearing the crown, prevailed in many 
quarters. She died childless, and her death 
was speedily followed by a series of national 
troubles and political disasters. The Wal- 
lacks rose in rebellion, the Austrians and 
Poles threatened war, the Turks allied them- 
selves with the rebels, et¢., and in 1396 came 
the crushing blow of Sigismund’s defeat by 
Bajazet 1. at Nicopolis, when twenty 
thousand Hungarians were remorselessly 
slaughtered. 

About four years before this desperate 
battle was fought, King Sigismund marched 
at the head of his army into Wallachia, and 
was hospitably received by the owner of an 
estate in the valley of Hatszeg, whose name 
was Marsinai. He had a very beautiful and 
attractive daughter, named Elizabeth, with 
whom the King fell desperately in love; and 
when he left her he took from his finger a 
signet ring, assuring her of his aid and pro- 
tection against any trouble which might 
overtake her or her father, if she would only 
come to him with that costly gift in her 
possession. She afterwards married a 
boyard named Volk Butho, and one fright- 
ful, never-to-be-forgotten night, the house in 
which they lived was surrounded by some 
hundreds of ferocious and lawless Serbians, 
by whom they were plundered of everything 
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of value in their possession, and from whose 
atrocious cruelties she, her brother, and 
little John, her baby, alone escaped with 
their lives. 

But the King’s ring was safe in her bosom. 

They hid themselves in the marshes 
amongst the thick reeds, with the red sky 
above them and the angry roar and dread- 
ful shrieks of the slaughtered and their 
slaughterers still ringing in their ears. 

When the enemy had gone they emerged 
to look upon the blood-stained, still smoking 
ashes of their once comfortable and lovable 
homestead. On every hand were seen the 
bodies of dead men and women, many show- 
ing by their mutilated condition and writhing 
attitude the tortures to which they had been 
barbarously subjected. 

They had lost everything: servants, 
friends, neighbours, their cattle, their horses, 
their money and clothes, and in this state 
they went desolate and weeping up iuto the 
wild oak forest, spreading away over the hills 
darkly and gloomily, mile after mile of low in- 
termingling branches, and tall brake and briar, 
where the wind was moaning and heavily 
sighing, asif it shared the sorrow of the home- 
less and miserable brother and sister. There 
the morning found them, still wearily forcing 
their way with thorn-torn garments and 
scratched hands and faces, hearing the 
wolves howling, looking in the dim light 
like a couple of spectres; their progress 
retarded by the care required to protect the 
baby, warmly wrapped, safe in its mother’s 
arms, and soundly asleep. Their most 
precious consolation was the possession of 
the royal signet ring; their most cheering 
hope was faith in King Sigismund’s generous 
promise; and their present purpose was to 
reach the outskirts of the wood at a point 
where it descended into the plain and com- 
manded a view of a distant river, with two 
tall poplar trees beside it. For under those 
trees stood the cottage of the good old ferry- 
man, who would recognise and help them, as 
on many and many a time he had been 
helped. by.them. This would put them on 
their nearest way to the regal city of Buda, 
the Hungarian capital. 

It was noontide before they sighted the 


twin poplars and the gleam of the distant 
river; and then, before pursuing their lonz 
journey, they sat down to rest where a litte 
brawling brook pursued its unseen war, 
singing its prattling music as it ran. And 
here what seemed at first a fatal disaster 
overtook them. The baby had been placed 
upon a bed made with fern-leaves, and to 
keep it quiet the watchful mother had given 
it the King’s ring. The little chubby tingers 
and wonderingly delighted eyes were fixed 
upon it, when, suddenly, there. was a rush 
and flutter of swift wings, and before mother 
or brother could drive it off, a raven, attracted 
by the diamond’s brilliancy, had seized it in 
its beak and flown away. 

The shriek of the poor woman attracted 
her brother, who was washing a wound he 
had received in the night’s desperate fight 
ing. Starting to his feet he heard her wild 
ery— 
“ See—see—the ring! the ring! the 
raven! the raven!” 

Her wildly distended eyes and outstretched 
hands directed his gaze to where .the bird 
had alighted upon a bough and was curiously 
examining its prize. He had just :before 
thrown aside his crossbow, and. now he 
snatched it up, fitted the arrow, and with 
careful aim, and being a famous marksman, 
brought bird and ring.to the ground. 

For a time the ring was vainly sought. 
But at last the eager glance of the frightened 
young mother detected a gleam like that of 
a rain-drop in sunlight, and onee more the 
treasure was in her safe keeping. 

Soon after they were under the ferryman’s 
roof and beside the whispering poplars, feast- 
ing on the old man’s homely fare—onions and 
bread. On the following day they reached 
Buda, where after many vain applications 
the King received them with the warmest 
welcome and royal generosity. He filled a 
purse for them, re-clothed and feasted ther, 
and even in the presence of his greatest 
and grandest courtiers specially distinguished 
them. When he heard how nearly the ring 
had been lost, he settled upon the baby the 
hereditary estates of Hunyad in Transylvania, 
desiring that he might take the name of 
Corvinus (corvus, as you know, signifies in 
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the Latin tongue a raven), and gave him for armorial bearing 
a raven pierced with an arrow, holding in its beak the signet 
ring. 

This John Corvinus of Hunyad was the founder of one of 
the noblest and most powerful families recorded in history. 
He became renowned as a warrior, as a statesman, as the 
defender of the weak, protector of the innocent, and the friend 
of the poor. He defended his country from and defeated her 
most dangerous enemies, and became known as “ The Scourge 
of the Turks.” The Hungarians claimed him as the champion 
of their freedom, and the protector of their trade and commerce. 
He was learned and a lover of learning. -Every scholar who 
distinguished himself found a patron in John ‘of Hutryad. 

When King Sigismund died he was made governor of the 
realm, during the minority of Ladislaus v., his successor ; and 
in that capacity his regard for right and justice became even 
more conspicuous, and his popularity was proportionately in- 
creased. -He had political enemies, who were not open enemies, 
but cowardly, crafty, and treacherous ones, full of ambition 
and greed for power. Every great man awakens the jealousy 
and hatred of the envious, and it was in this way that John of 
Hunyad made his bitterly cruel enemies. 

The remains of his great castle, Vayda Hunyad, stands 
majestically upon a precipitous rock washed on three sides by 
the rivers Gerna and Zalasd, facing a town bearing its name. 
On the side of the last-named river another rock as lofty as 
that on which the castle stands is connected with it by a lofty 
well-protected bridge, which when its huge drawbridge is raised 
effectually excludes a foe and powerfully protects the gateway. 
Oné of the greatest of its great round conical-roofed towers is 
said to be of solid masonry from bottom to top. Hunyad is 
now, or was not many y since, a dept for the storing of 
steel and iron belonging to the government, but we can still 
readily enough realise its ancient importauce, strength, and 
grandeur as a fortres: 

From this picturesque strange-looking building John Hunyad 
went forth at the head of his trusty and devoted warriors to 
win his last great victory over the Turks and lose his life. 
Exposed to incessant hardships soon after his return from 


“The Raven-the Raven}” 
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Belgrade, where the famo.s battle was heroi- 
cally fought, he caught the ague, and was 
killed by it in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

His two sons stood weeping beside him in 
his last hour, with their tutor, cne of heroic 
John’s oldest and dearest friends, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, famous for his learning and 
eloquence, John Capistran. Turning feebly 
as the coldness and darkness of death crept 
over him, the grand old hero raised his hand, 


if was a small matter that led to our 
quarrel, but it touched my vanity, and so 
I was unrelenting. 

I had thoroughly enjoyed my time at West 
Cliff School, and, having done very well, it 
had been arranged that I should stay on 
until the following summer, when I should 
be eighteen. 

Judge then of my consternation when one 
day I received an unexpected letter from my 


father - 
“ Oak Lodge. 

“Dear Jack,—I am sorry to have to tell 
you bad news. You are old enough now to 
begin to realise that there are troubles as 
well as pleasures in this world, and now we 
are going to have a little of the trouble. 

“My business has been going wrong latély, 
and for the future, or at least for several 
years, we shall be much poorer, and must cut 
down every expense. We are going into a 
smaller house, and I am writing now to Dr. 
Monkhouse to say I must take you away at 
the end of the present term. 

“T hope you will not mind it much; but 
xemember you are almost a man now, and 
must begin to look life fairly tn the face. 

“I am arranging to get you into Mr. 
Hudson’s office in September, instead of 
letting you go on preparing for Balliol as I 
hoped. 

“I cannot write more now. I have more 
than enough to do with our sudden change. 

“ Now good-bye, my boy, 

“ Your affectionate 
“ Faruer.” 


Here was a shock forme! Asa monitor 
of the Upper Sixth, I had been accustomed 
to have a thoroughly good time ; looked up to 
with fear and trembling by the kids of the 
Lower School, and regarded by my class- 
mates as a lucky fellow to have a rich father, 
who was going to send him up to Oxford. 

And all my hopes were suddenly shattered. 

I had a private conference with the Doctor, 
who sympathised, and said he had hoped 
much for me, and would be very sorry indeed 
at my going. 

But that was no consolation, and I came 
out of his study with a long face and a 
heavy heart. 

Round the corner I suddenly ran into 
young Fred Stuart. Fred was a special 
friend of mine. He was an Upper Fourth 
boy to whom I had taken a fancy, and a 
regular friendship ha grown up between us. 
He looked up to me with the admiration 
due from a boy of fourteen, still in Eton 
collars, to a “man”? of seventeen who wore 
a “choker”; and it pleased me to extend to 
him the protection of my exalted position. 

But I was really very fond of him, although 
I fear I did not value his friendship so much 
as he valued mine. 

“‘ Whatever's the matter, old man?” said 
he. ‘ You look as if you had got into a jolly 
row.” 
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and turning his head with difficulty, tenderly 
blessed his noble boys, Ladislaus and Mat- 
thias, requesting the holy father to bless them 
also. And as the monk solemnly and 
earnestly did so he lingered longest in 
prayer with the younger, seeming, as he 
afterwards said, as if some prophetic percep- 
tion of this little fellow’s coming greatness 
influenced him, and filled his soul with a new- 
born fervour. 


PAYING HIM OUT. 
By Georce Gate THomas. 


. 

“I wish I had, young ’un,” I replied 
despondently. “I’ve got news that’s a jolly 
sight worse than a row. Got to leave this 
vac.” 

“Going to leave! No, not really?” and 
he stared at me in consternation. 

“Yes, you young duffer, I’m going to leave 
—no humbug.” 

And then, to share my trouble, I told him 
all about it. 

“ Beastly shame, that’s what itis. And we 
shan’t go out any more half-holidays to- 
gether,” he soliloquised in a melancholy 
fashion. “I shall miss you, old chap. 
You’ve been awfully decent to me.” 

“Rubbish,” said I; “but I’m jolly sick 
about it. Mind you don’t tell any of the 
fellows. I don’t want’em jawing to me about 
it, or to have that cad Billson lording it over 
me. You know, I'd never forgive you if you 
told anybody.” 

He promised faithfully to say nothing; and 
as the days went on,I began to get a little 
resigned. 


But one Wednesday, just after dinner, I 
happened to be walking along the corridor, 
and passing the “prep.” room, I heard 
several boys talking inside. There was 
nothing very unusual in that, but the 
mention of my name suddenly caused me to 
prick up my ears. Billson was speaking, and 
the words came out clearly through the half- 
open door, so that I could not help hearing. 

“Very good job, too. He always gave him- 
self airs, and now he’s going to be put in his 
proper place. I bet he'll have to sweep a 
crossing for a living. Isay, you chaps, we'll 
chuck him a copper sometimes.” 

This sally provoked a laugh from his 
cronies, and my face burned. 

Mortified to the last degree, I waited to hear 
no more, but hurried on down the passage, 
my face flaming with rage and anger. 

To think that Fred should have betrayed 
me like that, holding me up to the superior 
pity of the whole school. Perhaps he had 
rather enjoyed the importance of being the 
bearer of the news ! 

The thonght of my humiliation maddened 
me. I who, in my silly pride, had always 
fancied myself a person of standing quite 
above the rest, now to be looked down upon 
as a poor beggar who couldn’t afford to stay at 
the school. Bad enough to be poor, I thought, 
without the humiliation of everybody knowing 
it. 

How I would pay out the little sneak who 
had done it all; for of course Fred Stuart 
must have told them! Continuing my angry 
reflections, I had crossed the quad., when 
lo! here was the culprit coming toward 
me. 

My hurry was such that I had hardly time 
to notice the look of concern on his face, 
when he commenced in an apologetic tone, 
“T say, old man, I’m awfully sorry, you 
know——”” 


Moreover, thinking that his sons eov!{ 
have no more powerful or generous protectc: 
than the monarch he had served so well, 
unselfishly, and so devotedly, the dying father 
committed his sons to the care of Kin 
Ladislaus, believing fully in the love thi: 
weak young king had always professed tor 
his boys and the desire he had so often a. 
pressed to serve him and his family. 

(To be continued.) 
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But I would have none of it. “ You litk 
sneak, don’t ever speak to me again,” and | 
brushed him angrily aside, and strode on» 
my study. 

A few minutes afterwards there wsi 
hesitating step in the passage, and then arp 
came at my study door. 

No answer. 

A little interval, and then another rap. 

Still no answer. 

A pause, and then I dragged open the dor 
and confronted him. 

“Tsay, old chap,” he ventured nervously, 
“I didn’t mean to tell anybody about i. 
really. They got it out of me by scciden. 
If you will only let me explain——” 

“No, I won’t. I don’t want to hear an 
thing more about it. You can clear out + 
fast as you like.” 

He shrank away, and I slammed the dor 
roughly after him. 

What should Ido? It was a half-holidsy. 
I could not work, and I had no heart wp 
down to the cricket field. A good idea! | 
would go fishing. It was just the soothi:g 
kind of occupation I wanted, for I was in ao 
evil mood. 

So down I went to the ‘ Horseshoe,” the 
lower narrow balcony which runs round th 
end of the pier, so well known to frequenter: 
of B——. Generally there was a little con 
pany of men there watching their lines, bx 
this June afternoon I was alone. 

After fastening two or three lines I stroll 
up and down, turning my face to the cw: 
fresh breeze, and listening to the sootbin: 
monotonous swish of the sea around tr 
piles. 

8o the afternoon wore on. 

Occasionally some one lounged to the edt 
of the'pier, and looked over at the solitary 
fisherman. 

Not a single bite. 

I had begun to wonder whether I sho. 
have any luck at all, when at a little distaxe 
I caught sight of the familiar West (. 
School cap, and a moment’s glance shor 
me that it was no other than young Fred. 
had probably followed at a distance, and bi- 
been hovering around. 

As my glance fell on him, it seemed thst! 
was looking pleadingly at me; but I tm 
my back at once, and began to give ¢* 
attention to my lines. 

Already I began to feel a little sorry for = 
harshness. But, I asked myself, why shee! 
I be reconciled? At any rate, not yet ! 
would give him a good lesson first, so thstt 
would remember it, and then I could gradu 
relent after. 

And I hardened my heart. 

Then an unexpected thing happened ! 
had been leaning a little heavily against: 
iron rail in front—without noticing that it** 
a movable bar which had not been prpt!! 
fixed in its socket—when suddenly it #” 
way, and I fell flat on my face into the wa 

Though not a good swimmer, I could y# 


have recovered myself quickly, but that in 
falling my feet had got entangled with the 
fishing lines. 

Struggling violently, I only became more en- 
cumbered still. I had swallowed water, too, 
and altogether was so confused that every 
moment I was losing strength in my wild 
plunges. 

What further happened I do not remember, 
but I have a vague recollection of seeing Fred’s 
face appear above me for a moment only. 

They told me afterwards that I lost 
consciousness, and ran a narrow chance of 
being drowned, but for a man who faw my 
peril, and, leaping into a boat, soon had it 
beside me and pulled me in. 

When I opened my eyes again, several 
people were bending over me. “Give him 
another drop of brandy ; he’s coming to,” said 
avoice. Then a flask was put to my lips, and 
I revived. 

“ Do you feel strong enough to stand ?” 

“Yes, I'm all right, thanks,’ and, very 
shakily, I managed to get up. 

Then I thought of Fred. “How's the 
other chap?” I asked anxiously. 

They looked grave, and pointed to a little 
knot of people standing some distance off. 
«‘ He’s pretty bad, I’m afraid,” said one of 
the crowd; “he hasn't moved since they 
pulled him out. But we shall know as soon 
as the doctor comes.” 

As fast as I could I made my way over, 
and the sight I saw I shall never forget. 
A man had spread his coat on his knee, and 
propped up on it was the face of Fred 
Stuart; but how different from that face I 
had known s0 well in health! Now it was 
white as death, and there was blood matted 
in his hair. 
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While I stood looking, as one turned to 
stone, there was a bustle, and the doctor 
arrived. He knelt over him a few seconds, 
and then looked up and shook his head. 

“Too late,” he said. ‘“ Poor boy!” 

Dead! Could it be that he was dead ? 

No, it was impossible: it seemed so un- 
just, so sudden, and I wanted so much to 
say that we were friends again. I had not 
realised before how much I loved him. 
We have often to lose our friends before we 
really value them. 

Yes, he was dead. I could not get away 
from the conviction that it was true. The 
thought was too awful, and, like one in a 
dream, I saw him carried away on the am- 
bulance. 

How I remember that day! All nature 
seemed to be desolate, all life a reproach. 
A face ever in my mind—the face of 
@ boy with a pleading look in it; and I could 
have cried aloud in my agony, as I re- 
membered how I had treated him. 

Oh! how paltry now seemed my argu- 
ments. “I could gradually relent after.” And 
now there was to beno “after.” He had died 
Pleading for our friendship, and I had let 

im go for ever, spurning him from me 
unrelenting. 

And he had given his life in the endeavour 
to save mine. 

In diving from the pier to my aid, he had 
just failed to clear the balcony below, and 
his head had struck the projecting iron 
rail. They had picked him up when I was 
pulled out, but he was already dead. 


All thet day” and ‘night, and the days 
until his funeral, the same remorse haunted 
me. Again and again I recalled the happy 
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hours we had spent together, and hated 
myself as I remembered how I had refused 
to be reconciled. 

At school, prayers I found myself mechani- 
cally repeating the Lord’s Prayer, until, at 
the words, “Forgive us our trespasses, ag 
we forgive " shuddered. How dare 
I say it? 

No one knows what I suffered in those 
days. They thought it was simply grief at 
losing a friend. 

His father—he had no mother—asked to 
see me, before leaving, after the funeral, 
spoke kindly to me as his son’s friend, and 
said he hoped I would come and visit him 
later on if my parents agreed. “He would 
like,” he said, “to have some one near him 
who had loved his son.” 

But I could not tell him. My grief could 
find no relief, and I should have been 
seriously ill had not the near. approach of 
the end of my schooldays and the entry 
on business life necessarily distracted my 
thoughts. 


Many years have sped since that memor- 
able June. Often have I been tempted to be 
unforgiving for some injury done, but ever 
in my memory rises a pleading young face 
that asks for reconciliation. 

Then anger and resentment fade away, as 
Iremember that little grave in B—— church- 
yard, with the inscription at its foot: 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.” 

One day I shall take my children to see 
it, and tell them the story of how I paid out 
my friend. 


THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE: HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


By Reornatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ The Electric Dancing Doll,” ** The Electric Ratleay,” ete. ete, 


‘ae Electric Windmill.—This illustrates 

the effect produced by electrified air 
when it escapes from a point. If you put an 
ordinary sewing-needle on any point of the 
prime conductor, and turn the machine, you 
will feel a tremendous draught from the point. 
This is caused by the particles of air flying 
off, because they are electrified with similar 
electricity to that of the conductor, and, as I 


s 
Fio. 32.—E.gcTRic WINDMILL. 
Pp, P, P, P, pins; C, C, corks ; 8, end ot sparking-rod. 


told you before, any two bodies electrified 
with the same kind of electricity repel one 
another. Being able to get off easily owing 
to the sharp point of the needle, they there- 
fore cause a great wind, which you will find 
produce the usual effect of a wind on a 
candle-flame, if you hold one close to the 
point, in fact, it will be blown clean out. 
This wind, therefore, can be made to act as 
& propelling force for the windmill. We 


Part I. 


Tl.—EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MACHINE—continued. 


require something to form the centre. This 
ean be a slice off an ordinary cork, which 
should be covered with tinfoil. Now at four 
opposite points on its circumference insert 
the sharp ends of four pins, the points of 
which are bent as depicted in fig. 22, and all 
the points are turned in the same direction. 
A hole in the exact centre of the cork, and a 
little bit of brass plate stuck on at the top so 
as to form a cap, enables the windmill to 
turn on a needle which acts as a pivot. This 
needle is inserted in a cork which is stuck 
on to the top of the sparking-rod when the 
ball has been removed, the needle being so 
inserted as to be in contact with the brass. 
The machine (divested of the Leyden jars) is 
now turned, and you will find that the wind- 
mill will revolve with tremendous velocity. 
You will feel the electrified air escaping in 
volumes all round the mill, and the effect on 
one’s face is to make a peculiar creepy sensa- 
tion felt, as if a cobweb was being drawn 
over the face; it is probably the result of the 
electrification of the minute hairs on the 
face, and it is very disagreeable. The draught 
is considerable. You will now understand 
the reason why we took such care to make 
all our rods on the machine terminate in 
balls and knobs ; if there are any points the 
electricity goes flying off into space instead 
of staying on the prime conductor, where it 
can be utilised for our experiments. When 
you have got tired of watching the windmill 
revolve you can make another, but instead of 


making s cap for the reception of the point 
of the needle, push a piece of wire, or a long 
needle, right through the centre of the cork. 
Now take four rods of sealing-wax, two about 
3 inches long and two about 3} inches long, 
and fix at the tops two wires about a foot 
long. Now fasten the four sealing-wax rods 
to a piece of board to act as a stand, like 
those seen in fig. 23, the tallest ones 
being at one end and the shortest at the 


Pia. 93.—F iy on Ixcuovep PLANE. 


C, cork; P,P, P,P. pins; w, W. wires; 8, 8, 8, 8, sticks 
ot sealing-wax. 


other, so that the wires gently slope down- 
wards. The wires should be about an inch 
apart. Now, on connecting the wires with 
the rod of the machine, and placing the 
wheel on the inclined plane so that the 
centre wire supports it, and the points of the 
wires projecting from the cork are pointing 
as shown in the picture, when the machine 
is turned the wheal will revolve rapidly, and 
the revolution of its centre axis will carry it 
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rapidly up the inclined wires till it reaches 
the top, when you can replace it at the 
bottom again, and so on ad injinitum. Of 
course, it will go as far as you like to make 
the wires long. The slope should not be too 
great. 

The repulsion of bodies electrified with the 
same kind of electricity is well illustrated 
by the apparatus known as the Electrical 
Head of Hair. This is represented in fig. 24. 
It consists of a wooden, cork, or, better, 
metal ball, on which is painted the human 
face, and on the top of which is fixed a large 
quantity of strands of thin black or brown 
cotton, or real hair of a very thin kind. Itis 
important that it should be thin enough to 
hang very.limply when the head is not elec- 
trified. A hole at the bottom of the head 
permits it to be screwed or merely stuck on 
to the end of the sparking-rod when the ball 
is off its screw. On turning the machine 
the effect on the hair is that shown in the 
illustration. Each separate strand of cotton, 
or each separate hair, will stand erect, being 
repelled from its neighbours by their mutual 
electricity. You will thus perceive that the 
poor man looks most terribly alarmed. On 
touching the conductor the hair collapses, 
the electricity being thus discharged. 

A tassel of thin silk or cotton attached toa 
cork becomes a highly diverting object when 
attached to the terminal of the rod, by means 
of the cork fastened to the bottom, as before 


F1G. 24.—ELecTRIcAL HEAD oF Har. 
Fixed to the end of the sparking-rod of the machine. 


described. This more resembles a sea- 
anemone than anything else I can think of ! 
All its tentacles will fly apart,and if the hand 
is approached it will grab atit in a singularly 
life-like manner. Moreover, if pieces of white 
paper, morsels of cotton-wool, etc., are held 
towards it, it will grasp them firmly in its 
tentacles, and almost refuse to allow them to 
be taken away again, the strands closing 
round one the moment the hand is ap- 
proached to drawit away. I have given the 
liveliest amusement to many friends, old as 
well as young, by this simple piece of appar- 
atus; both this and the head of hair will 
cause roars of laughter. 

The Electric Spider is a variation of the 
above experiments. It consists of a cork 
body with eight legs of cotton, which is 
suspended by a silk thread from 8 wire sup- 
port. When thus hung it has on one side of 
it a wire rod, a, communicating with a strip of 
tinfoil, B, at the bottom, and having a cork 
or, better, metal model of a fly at the top, at a 
level with the suspended spider. On the other 
side is a charged Leyden jar, which is placed 
on the strip of tinfoil, and the knob of which 
is on a level with both spider and fly. The 
distance apart from spider to fly, and spider 
to knob, should be about an inch on each 
side. The spider continues to move back- 
wards and forwards between the fly and the 
knob of the jar till the latter is discharged, the 
electricity of the inner coating being sent down 
to the outer coating vid the fly andthe wire 
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and foil, by the travelling from knob to wire on 
the part ofthe spider. The legs of the insects 
if made of very thin cotton, but sufficiently 
stiff to stand out well, will move in a highly 
charming and pleasingly realistic manner. 


Fic. 25.—ELECTRIC SriIDER AND FLY. 


8, spider ; T, silk thread ; J, Leyden jar ; a, wire support- 
ing fly; B, strip of tinfoil connecting a with outside 
of jar ; 1, support holding spider. 


The Electric Dancers.—For this you 


should procure a glass shade of the shape of ° 


@ bottle without a bottom, and in the neck 
insert a cork, through which is passed a thick 
brass wire, bent at the upper end and termin- 
ating at the bottom in a disc of tin or wood, 
covered with tinfoil, which disc is of the 
same dimensions as the inside of the shade. 
The dise is pulled up and pushed down by 
means of the wire. Now if little pith 
(preferably), or cork, or even paper, figures are 
placed under the shade on another large disc 
covered with tinfoil, and the inner disc is 
adjusted above them at the right height, on 
placing the knob of the sparking-rod in con- 
tact with the wire the inner disc becomes 
electrified, and: the little figures will dance 
up and down as long as the machine is 
turned. Ifthe top wire is connected with 
the knob of a charged Leyden jar, and the 
bottom disc with its outer coating, the same 
result should ensue till the electricity of the 
jar is discharged. Little balls of cork, or 
wood, or pith, used instead of the figures, 
constitute what is called “ Electric Hail.” 
The dancers are shown in fig. 26. 


Pic. 20.—Etgctric DANCERS. 


8B, brass knob and wire ; D, disc of sheet tin or wood 
covered with tinfoil. 


Among other amusing experiments the 
operation of charging a human being is 
worthy of note. Take four tumblers, which 
can be purchased from any glass warehouse. 
They should not have any device on them, 
but be quite plain. Now cut a piece of thick 
board about two feet square, and place it on 
the tumblers, which must be thoroughly dry, 
and quite clean, preferably also hot. Anyone 
now standing on the board and taking hold 
of one of the conductors (the jars having 


been removed) will beoome charged with 
electricity, can give shocks to anyone he 
touches, and charge Leyden jars by touching 
the knobs, etc. Pieces of paper placed under 
his hand, which is held above a table, will 
fly up and down after the manner of the 
electric dancers just described. Care must 
be taken not to give or receive shocks on 
delicate portions of the body, for instance, 
most parts of the face, and, of course, 
especially the eyes, as serious injury might 
result. 

In fig. 27 you will see a simple method d 
making « piece of apparatus known as the 
“ Universal Discharger.” A plate of gias 
is held up by a rod or narrow plate of the 
same substance, and on each side of it are 
the wires a and 8, also supported on glass. 
The wires terminate in knobs which are fixed 
about half an inch apart, but can be mored 
closer or farther off if desired. The wires 
are connected with longer wires coming from 
the two binding-screws on the machine. and 
when the jars are on, discharges take plac: 
between the knobs on turning the handle of 
the machine. Gunpowder, ends of matches. 
etc., placed on the plate between the kno:s 
may be ignited when the discharge passes 
through them. You can light a candle witt- 
out any such apparatus by allowing it to bum 
till the wick is red, then blowing it sudderir 
out and placing the red wick between th: 
two brass balls on the sparking-rods, which 
are separated about } inch. The spark pass 
ing will again light the wick. 


Fig. 27.—UsIVERSAL DIBCHARGER. 


7, glass table; R, n, R, rods of glass or sealing-war: 


w, W, wires connected with binding-screws or"? 
machine ; A.B, wires with terminal knobs, T..< 
move backwards and forwards through knobs s: :.? 
of supports, 


You can make an Electric Sce-saw or a0 
Electric Swing to work with frictional eiee 
tricity. I shall leave you to find out th 
method of constructing these without illu: 
tration. Both consist of wooden bases. c: 
which are mounted, at opposite ends, two 
brass balls supported on glass or sealing-wat 
rods. The swing, with a light pith figure is 
it, is hung by silk threads at the ends of th 
seat to a centre beam, go that it will nearir 
hit the balls on each side when at the end ¢! 
its swing. The see-saw is suspended by 3 
centre beam which acts as a pivot, and s 
insulated by being secured at the ends to tv) 
spindles in which it turns, formed of to 
little wooden balls held up by glass or sea!- 
jng-wax rods on each side. The two bal’s 
at each end are, in this case, just under the 
ends of the see-saw. In the first case, whec 
one ball is connected with the conductor 
the machine, and the other with the ground, 
the swing will go backwards and forwards 
being attracted and repelled by the char- 
ing of the ball, and disc! i its elec- 
tricity on the other ball. In the latter 
case the see-saw is attracted at one end ty 
the charged ball and repelled till the elec- 
tricity is discharged by the other end striking 
the opposite ball. The material of which the 
beam is composed must, therefore, be a con- 
ductor ; wood answers very well. If you caz 
manage to connect one knob with the ball ci 
a charged Leyden jar, and the other with is 
outer coating, the same result ought to ensae 
until the electricity of the jar is discharged. 

(To be continued.) 


PoxtHes anvxus and Xantholinus glab- 
ratus are both tolerably plentiful, the one 
being found in decaying substances generally, 
and the other under stones and among dead 
leaves. 

Next we have three species of Silpha. The 
first of these, S. thoracica (fig. 23), is very 
local. I have only taken it once, and then 
from an old crab-shell, which had been 
thrown away on a rubbish-heap after the 
contents had been prepared for the table. 
When I took the shell up and shook it, the 
odd red and black beetles came tumbling out 
in dozens, so that I was able to supply many 
collections with specimens besides my own. 
The wing-cases of this beetle look just like 
the skins of dried raisins. S. rugosa is a 
carrion insect, like most of its kith and kin; 
but S. 4-punctata departs altogether from 
family traditions and lives upon caterpillars, 
which it scours the branches of oak-trees 
in order to find. 

Necrophorus vespillo and N. humator (figs. 
26 and 27) are Burying or Sexton Beetles, 
so called because their mission in life is to 
bury dead animals. This they do by scooping 
out the earth from underneath the carcases 
with their broad heads, and shovelling it back 
again when the time comes for filling in the 
graves. The dead rats above referred to will 
probably produce them, and Hister cadaverina 
(fig. 28), with many of its relations, can be 
obtained. in the same way. 

Three lady-birds are represented, the first of 
which, Coccinella 19-punctata, can generally 
be obtained by sweeping in marshy places in 
spring and early summer. C. bipunctata is 
the familiar Two-spot, which varies so tre- 
mendously that a series of fifteen or twenty 
specimens can easily be obtained, no two of 
which resemble one another. C. obliterata 
can easily be recognised ly having no spots 
at all. 

Then we have a couple of beetles which 
look very much like lady-birds, although in 
reality they have nothing to do with them. 
One of these, Scaphidium 4-maculatum 
(Gig. 32), lives in the fungoid growth under- 
neath logs which have been lying for some 
time upon the ground, while the other, 
Mycetophagus 4-pustulatus, should be looked 
for in fungi growing upon trees. Dermestes 
lardarius (fig. 84) is the Bacon Beetle, which 
often does a good deal of mischief to hides 
and dried skins. 

Next comes Parnus prolifericornis—the 
little beetles always seem to have the longest 
names—which lives in ponds, and can be ob- 


tained by dragging the water-weeds with a 


fishing-net. The Pill Beetle (Byrrhus pilula), 
on the contrary, likes the driest places that 
it can find, and seems especially fond of dusty 
high roads. When it hears a footstep it tucks 
its head and legs away underneath its body 
and remains perfectly motionless, looking so 
like a small round ball of earth that only an 
experienced eye is likely to detect it. 

If any of my readers is unfortunately af- 
flicted with a hasty temper, let me re- 
commend him just to set half a dozen 
pill beetles, with their legs and antenna 
properly laid out, without giving way to 
impatience or irritability. By the time that 
he has managed this he will have conquered 
his temper! 

The Stag Beetle (Lucanus cervus), though 
‘very common in some places, is equally scarce 
in others. It flies at dusk on warm evenings 
in June, and can always be induced to descend 
by throwing a stick at it. There is no need 
to hit the insect, as if the stick goes anywhere 
near it, it always prefers, like the celebrated 
coon, to come down. The specimen figured 
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OUR BRITISH BEETLES. 


By rae Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.£.3. 


PART II. 


in the plate is a small one. Someof my own 
specimens are nearly twice the size. 

Sinodendron cylindricum, like the stag 
beetle, spends the earlier part of its life in the 
trunks of trees, making a light and digestible 
meal of wood-chips. The perfect insect 
seems rather fond of crawling about on 
palings. All the next four beetles are 
scavengers, and must be looked for in the 
neighbourhood of animal droppings. Ontho- 
phagus fracticornis is not very plentiful, but 
the three Aphodii are abundant, and many 
other species of both genera will probably be 
found in their company. 

Hoplia philanthus (fig. 43) is a sort of small 
cockchafer, revels in the hottest of hot sun- 
shine, and may be found basking on flowers 
and thoroughly enjoying itself. I have found 
it somewhat plentifully in the marshes 
bordering Pegwell Bay. Phyllopertha 
horticola—the Coch-y-bondhu, or “ Cocker- 
bundy,” of anglers—prefers to sit upon 
bracken, and sometimes is only too abundant. 
Dor Beetles (Geotrupes) everybody knows by 
sight. Two species are figured (G. putrid- 
arius and G. Typheus), but there are seven 
altogether, two or three, however, being so 
much alike that it is not very easy to dis- 
tinguish between them. The Cockchafer 
(Melolontha vulgaris), of course, is better 
known still, for it is sometimes taken literally 
by the bushel, and used in feeding the pigs! 

Next we come to some Skipjacks. The 
first of these (Melanotus rufipes) turns up 
commonly in the sweep-net; and sometimes 
one digs it out of decaying wood, on which 
the larva feeds. Athous hemorrhoidalis is 
only too abundant, and so is Agriotes obscurus, 
both of them feeding for no less than three 
years as grubs on the roots of various culti- 
vated crops, and doing an immense amount 
of mischief in consequence. Campylus 
linearis (fig. 51) is not quite so common, but 
one can generally obtain three or four speci- 
mens in a morning, as they sit sunning them- 
selves on the fronds of bracken. 

At tig. 52isrepresented the male Glow-worm 
(Lampyris noctiluca). The female is not in 
the least like a beetle, having neither wings 
nor wing-cases. In some parts of the country 
this strange little insect is exceedingly 
plentiful ; in some parts of Kent, for mstance, 
I have often taken fifty or sixty specimens in 
an evening, in order to bedeck a fernery with 
their pretty pale-green lanterns. But in 
other places it is ne- or seen. 

The Telephori— popularly known as Soldiers 
and Sailors, partly on account of their scar- 
let and blue uniforms, and partly because of 
their bellicose dispositions—are very plentiful 
from the middle of May until well on in 
July. There are some five-and-twenty 
species altogether, three of which are figured. 
Several of these are rare, and one or two are 
variable, 80 they ought to be well looked after. 

Corynetes ruficollis (fig. 56) lives in dry 
skins with three others of its kith and 
kin. Ionce found a dead dog on Oxshott 
Common—very dead indeed that dog was— 
and when I picked up what was left of him 
and tapped it over my waterproof sheet, all 
four species came pattering down like hail. 
Dolichosoma nobile (tig. 57) is rather more 
refined in its tastes, and lives in flowers—at 
any rate by day. What becomes of it at 
night, or when the sun goes in, is one of the 
many mysteries which have never been 
solved by man. 

The Death-watches are represented by 
Ernobius mollis (fig. 58), which one finds in 
the sweep-net, somehow or other, far more 
frequently than in dead wood. But it also 
has 8 way of turning up in granaries. Opa- 
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trum sabulosum (fig. 59) wanders aimlessly 
about on sandy seashores, and lies up when 
it is tired among the roots of the marram 
grass on the sandhills. 

Then we have three representatives of the 
great tribe of the Weevils. Otiorrhynchus 
picipes, the first of these, is nocturnal, and 
one may find it by hundreds at night in 
early summer, feeding on the leaves of the 
bramble. When I was young and foolish I 
caught about a hundred of these and set 
them up as duplicates, only to discover, of 
course, that nobody wanted them. Bala- 
ninus glandium (fig. 61) is one of the Nut 
Weevils, which are responsible for the bad 
hazels of which most of us must have had 
experience. Cleonue sulcirostris (fig. 62) isa 
bit of a rarity, and generally turns up in sand- 
pits and under stones on heaths. 

No picture can do justice to the exquisite 
colouring of the Musk Beetle (Aromia mos- 
chata), which is one of the most beautiful 
of all our British coleoptera. One finds it 
commonly enough, early in July, in most 
places where willow-trees abound, and detects 
its presence from afar by reason of its curious 
sweetbriar-like odour. Rhagium bifasciatum 
is a pine feeder, and may often be discovered, 
still packed snugly away in its cocoon, in 
decaying stumps of that tree, while R. 
inqutsitor, which is not shown-in the plate, 
may be taken in the same way from birch. 
Toxotus meridianus aprawls about in the hot 
sunehine on umbelliferous flowers, a black 
variety being sometimes met with. 

Then we have the Wasp Beetle (Clytus 
arietis), which lives ‘as a grub in hop-poles, 
and sits outside them as a perfect beetle ; 
Strangalia armata, which is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly plentiful in bramble-blossoms on 
hot sunny days; S. melanura, which does 
not restrict itself to any one flower in par- 
ticular, and turns up pretty constantly in 
the sweep-net ; and Saperda populnea, which 
may be beaten in June and July from aspens. 

Last of all come four representatives of 
the Chrysomelida. 

The first of these, Timarcha levigata (fig. 
70), goes by the disagreeable title of « Bloody- 
nose,” owing to its unpleasant habit of 
pouring out a large drop of red fluid from its 
mouth when handled. It is common almost 
everywhere in spring, and may be found 
crawling about in sunny places. Donacia 
sericea (fig. 71), a most beautiful member of 
a most beautiful family, has the peculiarity 
of being sometimes green, and sometimes 
blue, and sometimes purple, and sometimes 
crimson, and sometimes nearly black : so that 
colour is no guide at all in identifying it. Look 
out for it, and also for other members of the 
same genus, on rushes and reeds and other 
water-plants, where you can capture it by 
means of the sweep-net. Then Chrysomela 
fastuosa, which is almost equally beautiful 
in its way, is to be taken by general sweeping, 
while Lina longicollis, last on the list, but 
not least, may be beaten from aspens and 
poplars. 

Almost all these beetles ought to be taken 
by a beginner in his first season, together 
with a great number of others for which 
there is no room in the plate. And long 
before he reaches the end of .the twelve- 
month he will find the fascination of the 
subject growing upon him, so that day by 
day it becomes more full of interest and 
more absorbing, till at last he makes up his 
mind that there can be no hobby like his, 
and blesses the day when he turned aside 
from the more familiar butterflies and moths, 
and devoted his attention to British Beetles. 

(THE END.] 
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Problem No. 461. 
By F. MOuuEn. 


BLACK, | 


WHITE. | 7+ 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Solution of No. 460.—1, R—R 2, and Q or 
R mates. White must gain a move, which 
neither the K nor the Q or P can do. 


Tue Ksicsut’s Tour. 

The tours and magic squares given in our 
last few volumes do by no means exhaust 
the subjects, and will be treated still further. 
Writers have published articles on the tours 
for about two centuries. In 1759 Euler gave 
the “half-board” solution by placing the 
numbers from 1 to 32 on the lower half, and 
83 to 64 on the upper half of the board. The 
tour is a re-entering one, for the 1 is on the 
square d4, and 64 on £5, so that the first and 
last leaps are a knight’s leap apart. The 
numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., stand on the squares 
d4 b3 al c2 el d3 bé a2 cl e2 gl h3 f4 g2 ht 
£3 h2 g4 e8 dl b2 a4 c3 ef £2 hl g3 fl d2 bl 
a8 c4 05 g6 h8 {7 d8 e6 g5 h7 £8 d7 b8 a6 c5 
b7 a5 06 a7 b5 d6 e8 g7 h5 £6 d5 c7 a8 b6 c8 
e7 g8 h6 f5. 

Moivre, in 1782, divided the board into 
two parts by means of a central square of 
sixteen squares, filled up the outside part by 
going round in the same direction, and the 
inside is filled up by working in the opposite 
direction. The numbers are on the squares 
al b3 a5 b7 d8 etc., 24 falls on bl, then (as 
a8 is filled up) 25 is placed inside the square 
of sixteen celle, that is on c3, 26 on a4; like- 
wise 37 on b2, 38 on d3, 39 on cl; 50 on e2, 
51 on f4, and 64 can come on c6 or f3. 

Roget, in 1840, divided the board into 
square quarters, wrote “leap” on the four 
squares of the top line of every quarter, 
formed diamonds of the consonants, and 
squares of the vowels, so that 1 appears on 
a8 b6 d5 c7, p on d8 b7 a5 c6, e on b8 a6 cS 
d7,a0n c8 a7 bb d6, and the same in the 
other quarters.. The numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
are placed on the circuits of the consonants 
and the vowels alternately, beginning on 1, 
then e, then p, and lastly a. One can also 
start on a vowel and end ona vowel. The 
one few leaps are on a8 b6 d5 c7 e8 g7 hd £6 
e4 03. 

Victor Gorgias has favoured us with more 
of his beautiful geometrical tours, to which 
we shall refer soon. 


TO OHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. M,—Solvers will find that the K on R 2 in No, 461 
prevents a dual on the eccond move. Your two-mover, 
‘which we published in 1894, and mentioned again in 
July, 1897, has now in December last appeared by F. 
Stettjes, of Maiden. in “ Weehlad voor Nederland,” 


and this gentleman states that he composed it. Thus 
it has again happened that two authors have produced 
the same problem. 

ik. W.—Many chess montblies arestort-lived, but the 
“Deutsche Schachzeitung” has existed fifty-three 
years, and the problem editor is now J. Berger. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


‘VI.—RANOHING IN THE N.W.T. 
By W. A. G. BRUNTON. 


nyonse man, go West.” was the wise advice of a 
wise man—an advice which has been cxten- 
sively acted on. Life and work on a rnnche are little 
understood here. At the mention of the Far West, 
many people instantly picture lurid scenes in which 
wonderfully attired cowboys, Indians, tomahawks and 
revolvers play a leading part. Most boys think that 
the life led in the Far West consists in riding all day 
over the boundless prairie, or shooting grizzlies and 
other animals among the Rockies. These notions are 
derived from the thrilling stories of adventure, which, 
of course, are not meant by their writers to be taken 
seriously ; but the young mind is very impressionable, 
and it takes a long time to eradicate, even if it be 
erroneous, a first impression. So that boys, although 
not believing that the life is exactly that portrayed in 
Dooks of adventure, go abroad expecting and hoping 
for experiences, if somewhat toned down, still wild anc 
exciting. In this paper I hope to make plain what the 
life really is. 

Ranching is the business of cattle-breeding. Its 
speciality is that cattle are raised and kept in a halt- 
wild condition, the prairle being their pasture-land, 
and no artificial feeding nor house shelter being given 
except to calves aud weak cows. Tho North-West 
Territories (which were united into a distinct pro- 
vince last year) form the great ranching and farmin, 
district of Canada. The area contains about two an 
a half millions of square miles. Untily recently it was 
sparsely populated. Now, owing to the fact that its 
great fertility and mineral resources have become 
widely known—there is a steady and large influx of 
settlers, Taking the most common example—a lad 
with a small amount of capital—I shall tell what he 
will bave to do in these parts. 

Having decided to take up ranching in the N.W.T., 
the first thing is to select a district. Do not have any- 
thing to do with agents in this country, and, especially, 
beware of those either here or abroad who offer to 
place you on @ ranche asa Premiuin-paying pupil. It 
is quite unnecessary to pay a premium in order to be 
tanght the work. Apart from anything else, the fact 
of having to work at a business isa very much stronger 
factor in learning it than looking on and seeing others 

jo it. 

So many young men go abroad with large, expensive, 
and for the most part useless outfits, that it may be as 
well to say a few words as to what should be taken. 
Let it be distinctly understood that the country is 
civilised. Calgary, the ranching centre, is on the 
C. P. R., and has a population of between four and five 
thousand. It is lighted by electricity, superintended 
by an excellent police force, and has banke, churches, 
opera house (where Madame Albani sang last year) 
and stores—the Hudson Bay Company store being a 
particularly fine one, in which almost everything can 
be purchased. Keeping this in mind, nothing but 
what is absolutely necessary should be taken from this 
side. The jlittle comfort that ia to be derived from 
things which may be useful in no way recompenses 
for the trouble of carrying them from one place to 
another before being finally settled. The yang, emi- 
grant should take @ good supply of woollen under- 
clothing, stockings, socks, flannel or cotton shirts, 
blankets, and two good twee. suita. Boots should not 
be taken, us those made out there wear mach better 
than our English leather, Neither should riding 
breeches be taken. Oolonial riding outfit and “over- 
alls” can be bought at any of the stores, and are much 
more serviceable. A young man wearing English- 
made riding breeches is at once dubbed a “dude,” and 
put down ass fool. For sporting purposes an ordinary 
smooth-bore gun is the most useful. A revolver comes 
in handy for despatching a coyote, which is hunted on 
horseback with greyhounds. This firearm can be 
bought as cheaply in Canada as in England. 

On arrival at the town fixed on, the first step is to call 
on the Registry Agent, who, for a small fee, enters 
your name in his book as wanting a situation on 6 
ranche, or, if he knows of anyone requiring a youth, he 
will give you the employer's name. If approved of, 
you go on ‘the ranche as a “chore-boy.” Board and 
lodging are given, but no salary. The duties of a 
chore-boy are similar to thore of a “jackeroo” in 
Australia, He has to cut firewood, carry water, look 
after and clean the outhouses, dig the garden, wash 
dishes it required, and be at the beck and call of every- 
one. The popular idea that a boy on going toa ranche 
becomes a cowboy is utterly ridiculous, The work a 
cowboy does, at which he has spent his life, could not 
possibly be done by a raw youth from home. The 
cowboy requires to be a first-class horseman, also a 
master of the lariet—a rope made out of raw hide, thirty- 
five to sixty feet long, which is used in roping or lasso- 
ing cattle, besides having a complete knowledge of the 
country and of stock. He is paid from thirty to forty 
dollars a month, and receives board and lodging. For 
a Britisher, a situation as a cowboy is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

After a year as a chore-boy and possibly another as a 
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“hand” on a ranche, the youth may himself think of 
commencing ranching on @ small scale. The moss 
common way is to do so by “ homesteading "—taking 
a section of land from Government. A section is a 
square mile divided into four homesteads, buts quarter 
section (160 acres) is all that is allowed to be taken up 
atonce. The qualifcaston are that the settler rus 
not be under eighteen years, sball live on the land ‘or 
six months every year for a period of three years, ara 
carry out in compulsory improvements. At the 
end of the three years, {f the Government inspector be 
satisfied that the requisites have been com! with, 
the property becomes the tenant's own. dlars 
are paid on entry, and a further sam of five dollsrs for 
office fees, etc, when title of ownership is grauted. 
‘The other modes of acquiring land are (1) Buying an 
already made homestead on which buildings are 
erected. (2) Squatting—which is simply settling in 
some out-of-the-way place. If anyone, afterward, 
wishes to take up his land by homesteading, the 
squatter, by what are called “ squatter's rights,” is 
given the preference if he wishes to acquire the land 
he has squatted on. When the section has been er- 
tered on, the erection of buildings must be seen to. It 
the young settler haa spare capital he may choose to 
get ‘a frame-house built, generally consisting of for 
rooms. If he has to rely on his own energy, it is 
usually a log cabin with shingle orsod roof. Theotter 
buildings necessary are stables, calf-sheds, and corals. 

‘The cattle, usually confining themselves to a range, 
graze on the prairie, where they are left undistarte] 
until the “round-up.” The round-up is the great 
event in the ranchman’s year, and ou the large ranches 
necessitates much hard work. On most there 
are two round-ups—in spring, in order to brand the 
calves and ascertain losses during the winter ; ad 
another in autumn, when the steers over three years cid 
are separated from the main herd and sold to cart 
buyers for the markets, the best “beef” going to Eng- 
land. British Colambia also buys, 

Cutting and stacking hay keeps one busy in tte 
summer months. During winter the stock has to te 
looked after and the cows fed. The horses being er- 
tremely hardy require little or no attention. They are 
grass-fed, and, even when the ground is covered with 
snow, they manage by scraping it aside to find foci! 
From the middle of September to the middle of <- 
tober is as a rule a slack time, and » holiday may tha 
be taken. It is almost unnecessary to state that the 
cooking, cleaning, and washing must be done by 
oneself. As can be understood, the life on = rarcbe « 
homestead is hard and rough—in so far that luxuries 
are wanting—but a decidedly healthy one. Success in 
cattle-raising, as in all undertakings, can only be st- 
tained by close a] pplication and attention. If a toy 
thinks that the life of a ranchman will afford him 
plenty of time to indulge in recreation, be had bere 
think of some other occupation. 

Sport comprises shooting duck, geese, prairie-chickea, 
blue grouse, a few deer and antelopes, also bunting 
coyotes. Asat home, there is a close season for game, 
from January till aboys the end of September for 
chicken, and from April¥o August for duc’ 

I have confined myself entirely to remarks on catu~ 
, but may say that sheep are very handy, and 
do well in the N.W.T.; in fact, to a man who under- 
stands sheep-farming it is believed to be more paying 
than cattle-raising. 

Before concluding, let me offer a word of advice to 
the young emigrant on an entirely different matter from 
pastoral pursuits—card-playing. There is a safe role 
even by those who are card-players, “never play cards 
with strangers,” which men of observe. The 
great American game is“ poker.” We are not gvins 
to describe the game. Suffice it to say, that to the 
casual observer it may seem @ game of pare chance, 
which, however, is not the case. Many youngsters, 
under the delusion that it is one entirely of chance, 
play and lose all their money. I do not mean to ay 
that they have been actually cheated (which, bow- 
ever, may happen), bat simply outplayed, or to be more 
correct, bluffed, by experienced hands. It mast be 
remembered that it {s a strangely mixed society in the 
‘West, comprising all sorts and conditions of mankind, 
many of whom, when they see a silly youth, eager t> 
show what he knows, think it perfectly legitimate to 
win his money from him. 80, boys, ever eschct 
gambling and drinking. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By Reogratp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon). 
HAND CAMERAS AND HAND-CAMERA WORK 


PART 11, 


Ww now come to think of the development of tbe 
photos taken with our hand camera when ve 
ve selected it. 

You will want very rapid plates, as a rule (thous) 
you should not use them if you énn hetp it), and, there 
fore, must work with a minimum of ruby light, as th-y 
are more sensitive, and not only so, but any plate 
which requires a certain amount of forcing will always 
be far more likely to be fogged in the whites than «= 
which has been fully exposed. 

I may say at once that I do not belfere in aré 
developer but pyrogallic acid, Thia ig a sweepi: 
assertion ; so I will modify it by saying that I bsve 
seen good work turned out by other developers, hut 
what the worker had to go through in onder to get i: | 
do not know. It is a little odd that if you see > 


jetails of any work which has got a medal, or certifi. 
zate, or is hang conspicuously in any exhibition, that 
picture is almost invariably devcloped with }yropallic 
acid. I have oftenexperimented with other developers 
of various descriptions, and introduced by various firms, 
ind have always returned to my old friend “ pyro” 
with a feeling of relief, invariably finding that the 
ceaults obtained were far better than anything I had 
yeen doing with the other substances, With this 
danegyric on the excellences of pyro, I give you the fol- 
owing developer, which is given with the “Paget 
Prize” plates, but which I have used with all sorts of 
yther brands as well, and never found it otherwise 
shan excellent. Pyrogallic acid, } oz. citric acid, 15 
rrains, sodium sulphite, 180 grains (} oz. and 1 dram) ; 
listilled water to make 5 oz. of fluid. Call this P. The 
ccelerator is : Hquor ammonia (-880) 1 oz., ammonium 
vromide, 80 grains; (or potassium bromide, } oz.); 
listilled water to make 20 oz. of fluid. Cull this A. 
Jor use with a correctly exposed plate, put 1 dram of 
"ch solution into a two-ounce measure, and fill up totwo 
juid ounces with water. Some workers think that sul- 
shite is a disadvantage in the developer, but I have never 
ound it 80, and it certainly keeps the shadows most 
‘harmingly free from fog, The great advantage of this 
leveloper is, that when you have started with the 
correct proportions, and the plate does not develop as 
cadily as it should on account of under-exposure, you 
an continue adding little portions of the accelerator 
ill all the detail possible bas been bronght out. 

For those who think pyro too “ messy "a developer, 
here is a good substitute in hydroquinone, with which 

have obtained some good results, but seen many better 
y other people. The best formula that I have come 
cross is that given by Messrs. Thomas & Co. with 
heir plates, and I use it continually for lantern slides, 
or which ft’seems highly suitable, as it gives beautifully 
lear shadows—too clear for negatives. There are two 
olutions as before. (A.) Hydroquinone, 80 grains (1 
ram and 1 scrup!e), sodium sulphite, 1 oz., citric acid, 30 
rains (4 dr.), potassium bromide, 20 grains (1 ecruple); 
rater to make 10 0z. of fluid. (B.) Sodio hydrate, 80 
rains; water up to 10 0z. of fluid. The weights in 
rackets are the simplest way of getting the required 
mounts, When these solutionsaro made we use equal 
arts of each for developing, and add an equal third 
art of water. Under-exposure can be compensate 
or afterwards to @ certain extent by adding more of 
B) 

T cannot say that I am particularly struck with 
ither Metol or Amidol as developing agents, from what 
bave heanl of them. I have practically tested Amidul 
nd also Rodinal, and do not care for either. Of course, 
ny of these things will give results of some sort, but not 
qual to pyro in my hands, The keeping of Rodinal in 
idia-rubber bottles I look upon as an insuperable objec- 
ion to its use. I give, however, the following formule 
or Metol and Amidol for experimental use by any 
mbitious reader: Metol, 160 grains, sulphite of soda, 

oz., carbonate of soda, 1} oz.; water to 80 oz, A 
’m per cent. solution of bromide of potassium is to 
e kept for use in the case of over-expooure, a few dropa 
ausing greater contrast in the picture. For Amidol 
he following is good : Amidol, 1 o., sodium sulphite, 
0 oz, potassium bromide, 60 grains; water, 100 oz. 
‘or use, dilute with an equal quantity of water. This 
seaid to be particularly good for bromide paper, for 
vhich Metol Fe also to be recommended. 

I Gnd I have omitted one very well-known developer 
‘hich cannot lay claim to novelty, and which I rank, 
1 my own experience, next to pyro. This is the 
‘errous Oxalate developer. To make it, take half a 
ound of ferrous oxalate and dissolve it in 82 oz. of 
ot water, adding 10 grains of bromide of ammonium. 
‘ben filter this solution. Take half a pound of sulphate 
{iron and dissolve it in 24 oz. of water, adding } dr. of 
uphuric acid to keep it clear, and filter. For use, add 

oz. of No, 2 (iron) to 6 oz. of No. 1 (oxalate), never 
2e reverse, To prevent yellow staing on the negatives 
ou can wash them in a mixture of sulphuric acid, } oz. 
) 80 ox. of water, before washing in water, and then 

x them in the usual fixing bath. I have used this 
wrmnla for enlargements, for which I prefer it to any 
ther. 

It is always better to begin slowly, with a plate 
bout the exposure of which youare not quite sure, and 
ld accelerator if you find the exposure has been too 
tort, I know of no “ royal road” to developing snap- 
iots ; ft ls more or less an exercise of patience, There 
re one or two dodges by which we can Increase the 
rospect of detail in the picture. One of these is 
reathing on the least Expoeed parts of the picture. 
he reason why this aids the development of these 
arts must, I think, be due to the warmth of the 
reath, which raises the activity of the developer at 
rose parts breathed on. Anyhow, it is a dodge that 

used by the best hands, even medallists, Sccondly, 
‘ecan add some of the “accelerator” on these under- 
‘posed parte by menus of acame’’s hair brush. This 
‘applied by soaking the brush in the accelerator and 
ainting it on the right places, while the dish is held 90 


rat the solution is not in contact with them. This isa - 


ery efficient dodge, but has to be done with great 
antion, as it may cause too much action, and fog the 
late where it is applied. Similarly the places too 
auch exposed may be kept back by painting them 
‘ith a solution of bromide of potassiam, and thus 
Nowing those too little acted on by light to gain 
dail and density before the others are tov much 
eveloped. 

Some plates work splendidly when previously soaked 
1 a solution of an accelerator before beginning to 
evelop them in the regular developer. The solution 
ften used is one of “washing soda" (sodium hydrate), 
nil is made by dissolving half a pound of this substance 
v half a gallonof water. Soak the plate for about twa 
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minutes in this, and proceed as usual. It must, of 
couree, be used with a developer with which hydrate of 
soda can be used, pyro being the best. 

Two or three plates can be developed at once, with 
care—two in a half-plate dish, four in a whole-platedish. 
As soon as the required amount of density is gained, 

done are removed to the hypo bath to fix. 

‘1 taking negatives with « hand camera the instru-* 
ment should be held as bigh as you can get it and still 
sce the pictures on the ground glass of the finder. 
Thus vou will avoid too much foreground. Also care 
should be taken that the instrument is held level. 
This is effected by observing the spirit level, which 
should be affixed to the top edge of the bedy of the 
camera, Of these levels there should be two, one on 
the top edge when taking vertical pictures, and the 
other when taking horizontal pictures. 

It Is necessary to be careful not to shake the camera. 
Even breathing is objectionable, and for time exposures 
you ought to take a long breath just before you expose, 
and hold it till the exposure is over. You will find it 
very considerably easier ‘to keep still if this is done. 
You must also stand firmly on both feet, and not shake 
at all Of course, if you find it a great difficulty to 
keep still you can use a small tripod stand, but I 
recommend you to practise taking time exposures 
without one, and so render yourself more independent. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


PIGEONS FOR THE NAVY. 


‘Mr. ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, of Farnworth, has recently 
consigned a number of one-mouth-old pigeons from his 
breeding establishment to the Royal Navy pigeon-loft 
at Gosport. The Admiralty intend to use these swilt- 
winged mesiengers for the conveyance of meseages 
from warships to the shore, with the view of rendering 
them serviceable in time of war. Some of the pro- 
genitors of the birds which have been sent from 
Farnworth have flown clore upon 700 miles in Belgium. 
By the way, we see it stated that there are now over 
800 societies in England for the cultivation of homers, 
and some of the larger clubs will toss as many as 
1,000 birds ot » time. 

° 
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A NATURAL BAROMETER. 


8. A. B. wrires in the “ Bazaar”: “Many persons 
will have observed a curious natural phenomenon, 
without connecting it with any scientific reason, viz. ? 
When at breakfast, aud meditatively inclined, they may 
have noticed that sometimes the little air-bubbles that 
keep rising to the top of one's cup of tea or coffee after 
the sugar has been placed in it do either one of two 
things: they gather to the centre or, after rising 
rapidly, float away to the sides of the cup and immedi- 
ately break up; but if the former, they circle round 
and round and keep joining the central group. No 
doubt a certain condition of the air is the cause of 
their doing this, the scientific reason of which I am 
unable to explain; but it will be found by close and 
constant observation that these little bubbles are a 
vey sure weather prophet for that day. If they rise 
and join the centre group, gradually disappearing 
from the centre only, the day will be uniformly fine ; 
if they join the centre and gradually float away to the 
sides, the weather will be uncertain ; but if, on rising 
all over the surface of the hot liquid, they are rapid! 
attracted to the sides, rain will certainly ensue. 
have with others for a number of years proved the 
truth of this simple natural barometer.” 
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TOURS, TOURISTS, AND TOURING. 


From the “ Cyclists’ Supplement to the * Bazaar’” we 
condeuse a few facts likely to be useful to our cycling 
readers who may think of going touring : 

Switzerland has always posed as a paradise of 
walkers and climbers, Now to its other attractions is 
added the fact tl ges some hundreds of miles 


of splendid roads ; an hough the hilly passes do 
indubitably exist, yet by a little care in cboosing a 
route they can be avolded if not utilised by belng taten 


the reverse way. 
in the Pays 
exist. 

Down the Simenenthal, from Romont to Than and 
Interlaken, is a splendid undulating road following the 
course of ‘the Sarine. In parts it is blasted out of 
rocks, and twists and turns with the winding of the 
river-—now passing through narrow rock gorges, then 
traversing wide stretches of valley. Up the Rhone 
Valley is hated of walkers, but from a cyclist’s point 
of view it is very fair going—very interesting, although 
at times very hot. 

France and Brittany are also good places in which to 
tour. The grand military roads of the Republic are 
a standing reproach to us in England. Cook, the 
ubiquitous, has taken cycling tours under his care. He 
also organises personally conducted ones, but uuless 
the riders are well assorted ns to pace and tastes, these 
Will full toxntisty most cyclists. ‘The fares to and {rom 
London to Newhaven and Dieppe, with hotel accom- . 
modation for seven days (second class), come to the 
modest sum of 3. A seven days’ tour in Brittany 
inolusive comes to 32. 10s. 


In point of fact, there are few places 
Vaud where good flat roads do not 
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When eycling abroad a passport should always be 
carried; It myes an influlty ef trouble in claivaing 
letters, when it may be necessary to have some proof 
of identity. Our Gallic neighbours often have tem- 

rary attacks of spy mania, and, when away from the 

wen tracks, it is often necessary to have some sort of 
official document wherewith to reduce some obtuse 
maire to sense and civility. 

The C.T.C. ticket is also an “open sesame” to all the 
Custom House officers in France, and generally on the 
Continent, But valuable as it is, those touring im 
France should become members of the “ Touring Clab 
de France”; in Germany, of the equivalent soolety, 
full particulars of which can be had at the C.T.C. office, 
47 Victoria Street, London, #.W. In Germany, riders must 
be specially careful on account of the enormous amount 
of officialdom and red tape prevalent. Bell, lamp, and 
nameplate on machine; these are necessary in all 
countries, The minor rules and restrictions must be 
carefully learnt and observed. 

The touring clubs of Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Denmark mutually exchange privileges with the 
Touring Club de France. Any member, therefore, 
visiting any of those countries will also be entitled to 
all the advantages of membership of those associations. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


Design and Construction. 


ReeRENE to page 78 of the present 

volume will show that in this competi- 
tion we offered prizes to the amount of Siz 
Guineas, at the rate of Two Guineas for each 
subject, for: 

(1) The best model, not to exceed one foot 
in length, of a rowing boat, with two pairs of 
sculls, complete. 

(2) The best model, of the same length, 
of a one-masted sailing boat. 

(3) The best model of a pigeon-house 
suitable for pole in garden. 

Our award is appended. 


I. Move, or Rowrne Boar. 


In this subject there was very fair competi- 
tion, though the number of competitors was 
not large, some excellent work being sent in. 
The prize has had to be divided between two 
competitors, and we accordingly, in recogni- 
tion of the merit of their models, increase 
it to Three Guineas. 


Prizes—One and a-Half Guinea each. 


WILLIAM NorMAN WILSON (age 21), 17 Silverdale, 
Sydenham, 8.5. 
WALTER HUTSON (nge 17), 43 Oswald Road, Dover. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Specially Commended. 


W. G. Johns, Carelew, Perran-ar-Worthail, Cornwall ; 
John Thomas Lomas, Queen Street, Tideswell, Buxton ; 
George Harrison, Romsey Road, Lyndhurst, Hants, 


II. Ong-mastep Sarina Boar. 


In this subject there was practically no 
competition, as only one model worthy of 
any prize, or even certificate, was sub- 
mitted to us. To this competitor we award a 


Prite of One Guinea. 
W. G. Jouys, Oarelew, Perran-ar-Worthall, Cornwall. 


III. Mopzx or a Garpen Piaronry. 
Prizes—10s, each, 


Sons THomas Lomas, Queen Street, Tideswelt, 
uxton. 
W. B. NicHoLis, New Lodge, Loats Road, Clapham 


5 8.W. 

J. RaTcuirrg, 420 Manchester Rond, Baxenden, near 
Accrington. 

F, STONE, Stratford, Ontario, Canada, 


Prize—bs. 
V. R. Lanr, 73 Hammersmith Road, Kensington. w. 


CERTIFICATES. 


W. EF. Turner, Guiltcross Works, Kenninghall, 
Norfolk ; Herbert’ F, Richardson, 269 Unverhill Road, 
East Dulwich, s.; E, W. Archer, 25 Caroline Place, 
Bayswater; F. H. Buckle, 47 Cemetery Road, York: 
T. Macdonald, 46 Kingsmill Road, Inverness; Gladys 
Phillpotts, The Manor, Tongham, Surrey. 


3. G, C. (Sheffield).—We have in hand a splendid series 
of pracitadl illustrated articles on the fresh-water 
aquarium. and are only waiting o Atting opportunity 
to begin them. 


W. D.—The writer you mention is still living, but his 
more recent MSS. submitted to us were hardly 
suitable for our boys. 


A. 8. D.—The article on dumbbells is in the first and 
second parts of our “ Indoor Games.” 


J. Grirritis.—1. It is not likely to:be worth more 
than the price chargel for it, and it may be worth 
less. 2. Our first volume went out of print in all 
forms years ago. 

F. T. Larsc.—Mr. Nisbet's “Plain Guide to Oil Paint- 
‘ing ” was in our last volume but one, in the Angust, 
September, and October parts for 1896, beginning in 

No. 914. 


¥. H. M.—The canal that goes from London to Birming- 

im is the Grand Junction. Itentersthe Thames at 
Limehouse and runs through London, skirting the 
north side of Regent's Park, and ‘entering the 
country at Kensal Green. The offices of the company 
are at 21 Surrey Street, Strand. 


H, D. F.—We_do not know where you can hire a caravan, 
but you might ascertain by means of an advertise 
ment in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


Nose on ONE SIDE (Northampton).—Yes ; we believe 
‘a good surgeon might be able to rectify. You would 
have to go to hospital. 

Bracks oR BEuT (F. G.).—A good belt by all means. 


Prtrie (J, H. W.)—Blool-purifiers mean, for the 
most part, simply quackery. Try mercurial and 
sulphur ointment one night, and zinc ointment 
next. Avoid fattening food. Unlimited exercise and 
gymnastics. You are much below par. 


J.C. (Belfast).—Yes, regular readers are eligible to 
enter all our competitions. Refer to rules. 


Grey Sunmke.—The great grey shrike only visits 
England in the winter, and there is no authentic 
recoril of its nesting here. It is pearl grey above, 
whitish below ; forehead whitish ; wide black stripe 
through the eye; wings black, with one or two 
white bars; and it has the two middle tail feathers 
black, the others edged with white, the outer ones all 
white. The female is duller in plumage, and has 
grey crescents on the breast. Unless your birds had 
these markings you were mistaken, 


SiLvEeR PapKn.—The “silver paper.” as you call it, 
might be used for coating small articles for a bazaar, 
but is of no money value. You had much better 
collect old brown paper or pieces of string, which 
come in handy for parcels. 


G. ADAMBON.—There {is a shilling book on clay- 
modelling sold at the artists’ colour shops. You 
could doubtless have a oopy sent you by Brodie & 
Middleton, Long Acre, if you enclosed twopence 
extra for postage. 


Youne Cugwist.—The law forbids you making ex- 
plosives unless you have a licence. 
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81x Years’ Sunscrinen.—You will probably finda iist 
of the Scottish cricket championships in the Scottish 
Cricket Annual, sold at most of the shops that deal 
in cricket materials, We have not a copy to refer to. 


Corsn (C. A)—If you will 


O. GRirPER—The hull is made in the same way x 
‘those we have alrendy described. The only differe.:e 
ig in the keel, and surely you can see for yourself 
how that is made, 


take the coins to the Bri! OO Oe 
Museum Coin Department, 

they will identify them for 

you ina minute The im- SOME MORE LETTERS OF A LOWER-SCHOOL 


pressions you send are of 
no use, beyond indicating 
that they are either Greek 
or Roman or Birmingham. 


ANGLER. — There is trout- 
fishing on the Cray, but it 
is private. There is also 
trout-fishing on the Da- 
renth, at Sevenoaks, and 
Lullingstons, both private, 
and at Farningham, where 
the water is preserved for 
the benefit of visitors to the 
Lion Hotel. At the Lea Ss the 
there ie good float-fishing sick nm 
at Broxbourne ; day tickets, 
a shilling each, are obtain: 
able at the Crown Hotel. 
Thereis also good fishing at 
Enfield Lock and Ponder's 
End. for shilling day tickets, 
to be had at the hotels, As 
a matter of fact there is 
very little free fishing of 
any good near London, In- 
formation as to the local 
fishing can, as a rule, be 
obtained at the tackle- 
shops. 


Usivensrty (W. R. T.).—You 
might manage a London 
degree by studying in the 
evening, but it would be 
hard work. Put yourself in 
communication ‘with the 
Secretary of the University 
Correspondence Collexe, 32 
Red Lion Square, W.c. 


ENGINKER.—The article on 
the model steam iaunch can 
now only be had in the 
third part of our “ Indoor 
Games.” 


Newse.—The information is 
obtainable from the Di- 
rector-General. Indian Medi- 
cal Service. Applyeat the 
India Office. 


ENGrisnaax.—Buy a Whit- 
aker's Almanack and a 
Glasgow Directory, or go 
and look at them’ in the 
library. 
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A WONDERFUL BOY KING. 


Ts deep grief which was awakened by the 
death of John Hunyad overwhelmed all 


Hungary, and spread with wildfire rapidity © 


over Europe. Even the Turks, while rejoicing 
in his death, spoke of him with the greatest 
admiration and respect. Ladislaus and Mat- 
thias, his young sons, had no words to express 
their grief, but their actions showed all they 
suppressed none the less eloquently. 

They reluctantly 
obeyed the King’s 
desire, lovingly ex- 
pressed, for their 
presence at his court, 
little dreaming of 
that command's 
secret meaning. For 
Ladislaus, the King, 
feared lest the extra- 
ordinary popularity 
of his young name- 
sake might awaken 
within him the ambi- 
tion of dethroning 
him. He wanted to 
have the Hunyads in 
his reach, that he 
might keep a close 
watch over their ac- 
tions. This fear was 
first awakened by the 
King’s uncle, an 
Austrian Count 
named Cilly, a cold- 
blooded, treacherous, 
cruel man, who had 
secretly hated the 
father, and was now 
as secretly the deadly 
foe of his sons. He 
and the Prince of 
Serbia no sooner 
heard of the gover- 
nor’s death than they 
began to conspire to- 
zether, and with King 
Ladislaus as their 
tool, resolved to ex- 
Lirpate every member 
of the Hunyad family. 
«They have won the 
aearts ofthe people,” 
said Cilly," and wehave not While they live 
your throne can never be secure.” 

Uncomfortable thoughts gave the King 
many 2& Sleepless night. The two boys were 
30 handsome, so lovable, so brave, and yet 
10 gentle, so likely to be all that their father 
iad been in valour, wisdom, and goodness, 
hat to destroy them without any just cause 
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CHAPTER II,—THE BROTHERS. 


beyond these coward fears and doubts which 
he was ashamed to openly express, seemed 
unpardonable. Moreover, to their father 
he owed the greatness of the country he 
reigned over—its security from its many 
enenties, and the very safety and dignity of 
the throne he was so afraid of losing. 

The Count of Cilly at once put in execution 
8 plot for the assassination of the eldest son 


“*They drove him from the villages.” 


by decoying him to Belgrade. But the gover- 
nor of the town was warned, and, to pro- 
tect the youth, refused to admit the Austrian 
soldiers into the town, substituting for them 
men of his own, who, when the Count struck 
at Ladislaus with his suddenly drawn sword, 
as quickly drew their own and cut him 
down, leaving the would-be murderer dead 


at the feet of the youth he had sought to 
ill. 

From this time forth the King was reso- 
lutely determined to be revenged for his 
uncle’s death, and with this end in view he 
first accused his godson of having killed the 
Count, and then, with the promise of forgive- 
ness, lured him back to court, where he was 
received with all due honour. The younger 
brother Matthias be- 
came a great pet with 
all the grand dames 
and their _statel 
daughters. But all 
this while Austrian 
and German troops 
were marching for 
and rapidly accumu- 
lating in the capital ; 
and at last, when the 
King thought the 
horrible deed he con- 
templated could be 
safely executed, the 
boys were suddenly 
arrested, and sent in 
chains to prison. For 
some time the news 
of this inexpiable 
crime was sternly 
suppressed, but at 
length it became 
generally known, and 
created a great stir, 
which only had the 
effect of hurrying on 
theirdoom. Without 
any form of trial they 
were both condemned 
to be executed, the 
King signing their 
death-warrant with 
undisguised satisfac- 
tion and eagerness. 
This was done in the 
month of March and 
the year 1457. 

The scaffold on 
which they were to 
suffer death was set 
up in the great square 
of Saint George, and 
protected with a dense mass of mounted 
men in arms and a large body of pikemen. 
Young Ladislaus mounted to his place with 
head erect, and a step that never either 
trembled or faltered. He wore a rich purple 
robe which had-been newly given to him as 
a mark of the King’s favour, and his hands 
were tied behind his back, 
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The vast crowd burst into tears, and began 
to groan and cry out protestingly and indig- 
nantly, despite all the soldiery could do to sup- 
press their cries. His hair, that long curling 
hair of which his parents had been so proud, 
was rudely shorn from his head, and then, after 
protesting sternly against the injustice of his 
fate, he knelt in the thick sawdust prepared 
to absorb his blood. The executioner, clad 
in black and masked, a great strong stolid 
fellow, who had always performed his ugly 
Office with dexterity and swiftness, then 
approached him, but with evident reluctance. 

As he raised the axe a wild cry of horror and 
indignation from the mass of people outside 
the treble ring of armed men startled him, 
and the blow fell aslant, merely wounding the 
youth’sfairwhiteneck. He wildly repeated the 
blow—a second, and even a third and fourth 
time—the roar of the multitude increasing as 
each proved ineffective. Then Ladislaus 
struggled to his feet, and, while staggering 
and swaying to and fro, protested audibly 
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against the illegality and cruelty of such 
treatment. The King, however, commanded 
the headsman to complete his work, fiercely 
threatening him with terrible punishment if 
he should again fail. and as his godson 
turned his white face and reproachful eyes 
upon him, the young Hunyad’s fect became 
entangled in the costly robe he wore, and as 
he ‘fell, a more certain blow, desperately 
given, separated his head from his body, and 
it rolled towards the executioner, who re- 
treated from it with a cry of terror. 

The Austrian soldiers with difficulty saved 
the man from being torn to pieces when he 
descended from the stage; and when, travel- 
ling by night and hiding by day, he reached 
his native town, all the men and women, and 
even the boys and girls, combined to drive 
him out ‘from them up into the woods and 
wilds. Wherever he reappeared he was again 
hunted down and driven out, as if he had 
been some wild animal. In vain he dis- 
guised himself, in vain he changed his name ; 


he was invariably discovered and driven not 
only out of the towns and villages, but 
last out of the country into Austria. 

Nor was the King himself safe against the 
wrath of the Hungarians. In every direction 
the people combined to hurl him from the 
throne he had thus wickedly endeavoured : 
make secure. The whole kingdom was ina 
ferment. Anarchy and rioting rapidly as. 
sumed the aspect of civil war. The ls 
words uttered by his hero‘c victim summoned 
him to appear before the tribunal of his (ot 
within a year and a day, and before tht 
time had elapsed, the treacherous month, 
cruel in prosperity, and in adversity a coward, 
was driven by fear from his capital to Vierra, 
and flying thence to Prague died there « 
some mysterious sickness, or, as was pops: 
larly believed and asserted, of poison, «- 
pressing on his deathbed terror and remere 
for the great crime he had committed 2 
slaying the son of John Hunyad. 

(To be continued.) 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 


H had little space, however, for self- 

congratulations, for the dog’s death 
how] was answered by a shout of exulta- 
tion, as a body of Danites rode into sight 
of their prey. Six of them there were, 
well mounted and armed, and they came 
on ats hard gallop, with no more pre- 
caution than if they had been chasing a 
fox. 

But Harry's blood was up by this time 
at being hunted like a wild beast ; the 
desire to defend his sister quite over- 
balanced in his mind any instinct of self- 
preservation, and it was with muscles as 
taut as a watch-spring that he again took 
up his Winchester. 

Sharp and clear rang ont the report, 
and the foremost Mormon threw up his 
arms and sank sideways off his steed. 
Then, as the others still came on, though 
at a faster pace and with grimmer 
faces and set teeth, the second shot 
sounded, and another man went down 
under the horse’s feet, while the others 
wheeled round and galloped out of 
range. 

At first Harry cheated himself with the 
hope that his foes intended to retire and 
leave him in peace. Nothing, however, 
was farther from their intentions, and as 
soon as they were out of immediate 
danger they halted to concert their plans. 
Our hero also took advantage of the 
breathing-time thus given him to examine 
his means of defence, and found, to his 
intense dismay, that in his haste he had 
forgotten to take the revolver from his 
holster. He had therefore only the four 
shots left in his Winchester, and, once 
they were expended, would be at the 
mercy of his foes, who could walk up and 
shoot him down at their leisure. 

Bitterly did he regret the thoughtless- 
ness which had left him helpless, and 
eagerly did he watch for his foes’ next 
move, This he had not long to await, 

in less than five minutes the Danites 
ished tneir consultation and pro- 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


ceeded to action. Two of them dis- 
mounted, and, sheltering themselves 
behind their horses, gradually moved in 
some fifty yards nearer to his little 
fortress. The others rode away to the 
left, making a cireuit which kept them 
out of shot. When they reached the rise 
they dismounted, and, hobbling their 
horses, proceeded leisurely to ascend the 
slope on foot. And now Harry took in 
their plan, which was simplicity itself. 

Although the bottom of the valley was 
bare, the slopes were dotted over with 
bushes of the bramble variety, which, 
though no possible use for protection 
against a bullet, nevertheless made a first- 
rate stalking screen. Opposite the rocks 
they came down to within about two 
hundred yards of him, and, while they 
were far from continuous, they ‘were 
clumped about in such a manner as to 
make it easy for an expert hunter to 
creep from one to another unobserved. 
Once within point-blank range (or nearly 
so), the lad would be at their mercy, for the 
mound offered no protection whatever to 
his rear, and if he attempted to move 
round it he would be shot by the two 
watchers in front. 

The only thing he could do was to 
watch the bushes and hope that some 
careless movement on his adversaries’ 
part might enable him to get first blow. 
But in vain he strained his eyes; directly 
his opponents had reached the cover 
they disappeared as completely as if they 
had dropped out of the world. Well he 
knew they were crawling ever nearer 
and nearer, and that presently death 
would flash out from the leafy screen 
lying so peacefully in the afternoon ‘sun ; 
but where or when he could not guess. 

Once, indeed, a bush seemed to move 
rather suspiciously, and had he not been 
short of ammunition he would have sent 
a bullet into it on chance; but he 
dared not waste one of his four precious 
charges. Better, far better, to be shot 


down, arms in hand, than to find himslf 
with an empty gun at the merey of bs 
ruthless pursuers. So, biting his lp 
and placing the child behind him, s+ 
in some sinall way to shelter her, he grimy 


. faced his fate waiting for the stroke. 


Minutes, hours, days—weeks, as 
seemed to him—passed as he stood th 
watching for the flash, but at | 
came. From a bush away on tke 
some three hundred yards off, spuried 
a little puff of smoke, and somethns 
whistling so closely past his ear thi 
seemed to tear it, buried itself in te 
turf behind him. In an instant his o= 
weapon was at his shoulder, but be} 
he could pull trigger, or even stl 
exactly where to aim, a second flash cat 
from the hillside some sixty or seve} 
yards higher up. Instinctively he duck 
his head, but no bullet came near 
Instead of that, a shrill shrick ranz¢’. 
and the figure of a man rising from \: 
bush behind whence the first shot 
proceeded plunged headlong down 
slope, and lay there tearing up the ‘“ 
with his hands. 

Alert and ready, Harry had cover. 
him the moment he rose, and even & ” 
lay there in his last pangs kept the 
at his shoulder, suspicious of some ‘r 
While he stood thus, a second fig 
springing from the same clump 4s °° 
first, ran down the hill in a sloping 4 
tion, but before he had gone twenty 
a third shot rang out, and he, too. ™-*- 
over and over in his death agony. 

For a few moments Harry stood st 
bound at this unexpected turn of eve 
but the sound of firing on the other: 
of the mound recalled him to his se" 
Peeping cautiously round, he found: 
proceeded from the two Danites, who* 
emptying their magazines in the dire 
whence the last shots had come, at 
harmless proceeding at the distance.“ 
if they had not been too seared * 
capable of tal:ing any certain = 


Having eased their consciences by this 
fusillade. they mounted and retired ata 
considerable speed. How many foes 
might be hidden on that bushy hillside 
they had no means of judging, nor, with 
the fate of their comrades before their 
eyes, did they feel much inclination for 
philosophical experiments. 

For some minutes after his foes’ re- 
treating forms had vanished over the 
brow, Harry stood watching the hillside. 
What was to happen next he- knew not, 
and could not guess. It would seem 
that the unknown who had interfered so 
effectually in the fight was friendly, but 
after the continual buffeting of the last 
week with Mormons and Indians—deadly 
enemies of each other. but both alike 
anxious to shed his blood, and hunting 
him like a wild beast—he was naturally 
nervous. 

For some few minutes he stood thus, 
scanning with an eager eye the dark 
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clumps behind which lay life or death. 
The hoof-beats of the flying Mormons’ 
steeds had ceased to sound, the smoke 
from their carbines had slowly mounted 
and dispersed in the clear air, and the 
birds, frightened from their perches, had 
gradually settled themselves down again, 
before sign of life or movement appeared. 
There he stood, no living creature’ in 
sight, no sound to be heard but the 
beating of his own heart, and the soft 
sobbing of the terrified Winny. who had 
learned, poor little mite, to cry like an 
Indian papoose during her ceptivity, 
short as it had been. 

But all things have an end; and at 
last, just as Harry had begun to feel he 
could stand the strain no longer without 
beating up the bushes at whatever risk, 
atall form rose to view, and began slowly 
to descend the hillside. Even then, so 
deadened were his senses by the cruel 
tension, that at first he did not recognise 
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| Fae in the afternoon we left the valley. 
The wounded Arab did not go with 
us. To me it wasa huge satisfaction to 
be rid of his company. My protector and 
benefactor—for such he was, although he 
had had a hand in carrying me away—did 
not seem to mind it much, either. He 
bade him no farewell, and recommenced 
the journey with as much equanimity as 
if they had never quarrelled, but amicably 
arranged beforehand that he should go 
forward with me alone. 

After the encounter, I had dropped 
asleep again, and slept soundly most of the 
afternoon, so that I was quite fresh to face 
once more a night in the desert, this time 
over rolling, stony tracts, still leading up- 
wards to a great plateau. The camel 
went slowly, his long neck working in 
rhythmic motion, and never once during 
the night did he break into arun. The 
Arab allowed him to take his own pace, 
and, with few exceptions, to pick his own 
way. We were in no hmry. I half 
thought that this was out of consideration 
for me, as well as for the hardy beast 
whose powers of endurance had certainly 
been well tested on the two preceding 
nights and days. 

The conversation of the night disclosed 
to me why tho Arabs had quarrelled. One 
wanted to kill me, that he might possess 
himself of a special backshecsh secretly 
promised by Ferrara; the other intended 
to save me, and place me alive, and, if 
possible, recovered from my injury, in the 
hands of the men whom the Sheik was 
sending to receive me. There must have 
been negotiations between Roper—the so- 
called Ferrara—and the Sheik ; hut evi 
dently the Sheik was not aware ‘of Roper’ 3 
complete design. In the villainous Arab 
Roper had found a convenient tool for his 
purpose. Perhaps he distrusted the other 
Arab, because he was too honourable a 
man, and refused, therefore, to adiait him 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE SHEIK'S PROPOSAL. 
as a confidant to the worst part of the 
plot. In this particular the plot had failed. 
But the farther we jowmneyed the 


closer and more completely the other,. 


meshes of the plot were gathering about 
ine, and I saw very little hope of escape. 
Through that night and the next day, 
we were together, resting for four or five 
hours in the middle of the day; but the 
next night, well on toward the dawn, his 
responsibility ended, and he handed me 
over to the Howarris. We had been 
travelling over the plateau, the camel pre- 
serving the same even, stately tread as 
the night before, the stars shining 
brilliantly above us. and apparently near, 
especially where the dark blue dome 
fell to the horizon, when we descried two 
mounted figures moving toward us, but 
still far away. As they drew nearer, we 
saw that the horses they bestrode were 
small, but fleet, coming along at an easy 
gallop, although the ground was broken 
and seemed to ime treacherous for riding 
of that description; the men were inuttled 
in Arab robes, for the night was cold, and 
each one carried across the shoulder of 
his steed a long lance, in addition to the 
gun that was slung behind his body. 


When they were within speaking distance,. 


they pulled up suddenly and simul- 
taneously, and one of them uttered a loud 
ery. My guardian answered it. Like 
arrows.they sped toward us, and wheeled 
around, one on either side. Greetings 
were exchanged; and then they entered 
into conversation, animated and garrulous, 
the new-comers often interrupting each 
other, but always listening deferentially to 
what my friend had to say. I did not 
understand a single word. The occasional 
high tones, garnished with forcible cx- 
pletives, led me to snppcse that the inform. 
ation which he gave them did no} meet 
with their approval. 

I was more interested in the camel, 
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the approaching figure, but grasped his 
gun the tighter, lest it should turn out 
to be a Danite after all. The instant ho 
did. down went the rifle on the ground 
in his haste, and surely never wasa 
hundred yards done in shorter time than 
that which took him into Dave Butler’s 
arms. 

Do not think hardly of Harry’s manli- 
ness when we say that there was nu 
moisture in his eyes—ay, and rolling 
down his cheek too—as he wrung the 
stalwart old pioneer's hand, and even 
pressed it to his lips again and again. Vor 
he had passed through ages of trial and 
danger, it seemed to him, since he had last 
seen a really friendly face. It. is little to 
be wondered at that—till recalled to him- 
self by his little sister, who, finding herself 
deserted, had toddled after him as fast as 
her small legs could carry her—he forgot 
all else on earth than the honest face he 
was looking into. 


however, then in their conversation. He 
was agitated. The horses stepping on 
either side of him were an annoyance. 
He lost the even, stately tread, moved his 
long neck uneasily, and expressed his agi- 
tation by rolling his big eyes, and showing 
his yellow teeth, and even grunting 
viciously, as if he would have liked to 
attack these intruders into his own do- 
main. 

When the conversation was over, the 
Arabs gathered up the reins tightly, 
pressed their heols into the horses’ flanks, 
and away they went like the wind. Into 
the hollows they dipped, and up again over 
the slopes, vanishing and appearing al- 
ternately, growing smaller and more like 
shadows with their further retreat, until 
they were swallowed in the night. As 
soon as they left, the camel became quicter, 
and before they were invisible he had re- 
sumed the rhythmic motion which had be. 
come quite soothing to me. 

“Are you going straight Lack to Port 
Said?” said I to my Arab conductor, 
knowing that we must soon part now. 

“ Yes,” replicd he. 

“© When will you get there 2" 

«In three days.” 

“ You will not forget my letter ?”’ 

“No! Itis here,” and he touched his 
robes. 

“IT shall be sorry to part with you.” 

“Tt is the will of Allah.” 

“Tf anyone should ask you where I am, 
will you tell them?” 

“ No one will ask,’ he answered gravely ; 
Int I thought, before he answered, that he 
gave a slight start. 

“They may,” said I. 
bring some one.”’ 

« The letter!" he repeated. 
to bea new idea to him. 

~ Yes! Will you tell them?” 

For a long time he gave me no answer. 
He was lost in meditation. I feared that 
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I had made a mistake to hint at such a 
thing. But I had begun to fasten my 
hopes of rescue so exclusively upon the 
letter, that I was led to put the question to 
him without thinking of the consequences. 
And his very friendliness entrapped me. 

“TI do not know,” said he at last, and 
very slowly. Barely two hours passed 
before we came to a depression in the 
plateau, in which a tent was pitched. and 
horses were picketed. Five men came 
forward to grect us. among whom were 
the two who had galluped out to meet us, 
One of them took the camel, and led him 
away to a spring to drink—for I found, 
when the light broke, that the depression 
was a tiny oasis, and that there were 
many springs. The water ran but a litue 
way, and then lost itself in the sand and 
stones; but all about it the grass had 
sprung up, forming a beautiful green 
carpet in the midst of the sterile desert. 
We entered the tent. Our wants were 
ministered to. My friend tucked his feet 
beneath him, and the others gathered 
about him to listen to his story. The 
perfume of scented tobacco began to 
pervade the atmosphere. I lay down to 
rest, soothed by their murmuring voices, 
sleepily watching their dusky figures, 
sometimes looking through the opening 
at the brilliant stars, and, all the while, 
hearing the horses as they stepped here 
and there, and cropped at the sweet 
herbage, until I fell away, and dreamt 
that I was talking with Rachel in the 
little parlour in Manchester. 

When I awoke, the morning was well 
advanced, and my friend was gone. I 
had no idea that he would depart so soon, 
and regretted that I was not awake to 
bid him farewell. It was my purpose to 
thank him again, and more definitely, for 
his kindness, and to converse with him 
once more about the letter. I wanted to 
go through the instructions I had given 
him about the purchase and aftixing of 
the new stamp, and to make quite sure, 
by extracting a renewal of the promise 
that he would post it. My unwary in- 
timation that it might result in inquiry 
troubled me, and I had the fear that, after 
this intimation, he would not carry out my 
wishes. However, he was gone, and 
there was no help for it; I could only 
hope that the letter would be posted after 
all. 


fy new companions were Bedawin, 
and all young, except one, who seemed to 
be the leader of the party, and kept close 
beside me all the way. They could speak 
no word of English, and therefore my 
intercourse with them was limited. They 
were respectful, and addressed me as 
“ Khowadja,” endeavouring to make ine 
understand them; and thronghout the 
whole journey, which occupied seven days, 
they were very attentive to my wants 
was a captive, but an honourable tive, 
supplied with a horse in every respect 
equal to the best of theirs, which I rode 
easily after the first two days, and learned 
to control, although it answered to quite 
different signs trom the horses 1 had been 
used to at home; and when we pitched 
our tent, as we did now every night. and 
travelled in the day—a very acceptable 
change—they allowed me to choose my 
own place within it. and never disturbed 
me. We took the jonrney in compara- 
tively easy stages, always contriving to 

+t where there was water. This the 
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horses needed as well as ourselves: and, 
having very little fodder with them, it 
was necessary to piteh upon places where 
the grass was more or less plentiful, that 
the animals might feed while we rested. 
Over the ground we had come by the 
camels, horses would have been of no use; 
and over the ground which we now 
travelled for the first three or four days, 
the journey would have been impractic- 
able on horses if the springs and streams 
had not -been renewed by the winter 
showers. The rainy season was not quite 
over; and, as we advanced, climbing to 
still higher ground, having turned our 
faces more to the northward, the nights 
were very cold. 

On the second night we lay encamped 
in a narrow valley. To escape the wind, 
which was blowing from the north-east, 
with a promise of rain in it, the tent was 
pitched low down near the bottom of the 
valley, where a thin stream babbled 
among broken rocks, and threw out on 
either hand a wavy strip of verdure. We 
could hear the wind gathering above us, 
and rushing over the top of the valley in 
succeeding blasts, each one stronger than 
the one before. Sometimes the wind 
would whirl downwards, and set the tent- 
covers flapping; or gather under the 
openings, and threaten to lift and carry 
itaway. About midnight I was awakened 
bya clap of thunder. It was loud enough 
to split the heavens, and then fell away, 
crash upon crash, across the plateau, as if 
it were rending the great dome above us, 
and intended to bury us in its ruins. 
Silence succeeded, so intense, that I could 


‘hear the brook whispering and gurgling 


among the stones. It was pitch dark. 
My companions were all asleep. I 
wondered that the thunder had not 
awakened them. The darkness was cleft 
by a running stream of fire, so brilliant 
that the tent interior was all aglow with 
it, and I beheld their sleeping forms. 
Then the thunder pealed out again, not 
in crashes this time, but in full, round 
peals, as if the heavens were hollow, and 
reverberating with the sound. As soon 
as it had died away, another sound, deep 
and hoarse, and yet from a distance, but 
gathering volume, and drawing nearer, 
broke upon my ear; and, recognising 
something ominous in the rush of it, I 
leaped from my carpet, and uttered a 
loud, shrill, warning ery. The Bedawin 
sprang to their feet. On the instant the 
llue flame enveloped the tent. and, in 
light of it, we looked into each other's 
bewildered faces. Again came the 
thunder, with a mighty crash, and then 
went off like the rattling of a thousand 
ritles, only with an ear-splitting sound more 
fearful than ritles can produce. The 
deep. hoarse roar which I had heard 
alrcady, followed so closely upon it, and 
was now so near at hand, that the noise 
of it was audible through the end of the 
rattling: and, forgetting in my excite- 
ment that the men would not understand 
me. I called upon them to listen. The 
eall was wasted. Their quick cars had 
detected the sound, and they knew what 
it meant better than I. Immediately all 
was confusion. In the darkiess they 
rushed to and fro, dragging out the tent- 
pins, tumbling the cloth together, shout- 
ing to direct each other's movements, and 
running up the hill. Entangled among 
the ropes, and almost buried in the 


billowy canvas, they dragged me after 
them ; and none too svon; for, before I 
knew what had happened. and cou-i 
extricate myself from what I felt to bes 
humiliating position, the torrent swept 
by. Another flash of lightning revealed 
its depth and force. It was incredible to 
see how suddenly the gorge had beer 
filled with the flood. Had we been three 
minutes later, it would have carried us 
down, tent and all, and tossed us about 
in its swirling currents like playthirs. 
until the life had been beaten out of 
and we had been left to bleach the des rt 
with our bones. 

The danger was not yet over. Were 
the horses safe? The darkness, thouzt 
not so dense as under the folds of the tent. 
was yet dense enough to obscure the visivn. 
The stars were blotted out by masses of 
drifting, inky clouds. The lightning 
came to our help. It was a fearful and 
uncertain illuminant, but better than 
nothing. When next it appeared, a rur- 
ning blue splendour, the horses were 
revealed, all safe except two, and these 
two had been caught by the stream. As 
we looked, one of them, plunging de- 
sperately, and tugging at its tether, re- 
leased itself, and was instantly swept 
away. The other was tethered higher 
up, and the rope had caught under the 
angle of a large rock; it held on, not 
withstanding the struggles of the hors, 
which was in the water. The man wo 
whom it belonged, the youngest fellow of 
the party, uttered a cry of dismay, and 
started towards it. We followed him. 
But he was quicker than we were, or else 
he went straighter in the darkness; and, 
in an instant, without thinking of the 
consequences to himself, wishful only to 
rescue his animal, he dragged out the pin, 
and slipped the rope free from the rock. 
holding on to it, and pulling it in with all 
his might. The horse was frightened. 
and did not second his efforts. The tor- 
rent, like a fiend delighted to find the 
obstiietion freer, swirled about the animal 
as if with redoubled force, and drew it 
more deeply within its folds. The maa 
would not let go, and, directly, he tuo 
was in the water. He lost his footinz, 
and was swept out beyond our reach. 

His companions were beside then. 
selves, halloing, dancing down the mar- 
gin of the stream, watching the dim 
black object fighting with the flood, well- 
nigh distracted with their own helpless- 
ness and the certain loss of their cou- 
rade. I was forgotten. The impulse 
upon me, however, was not to seize one 
of the horses, and escape, as, in the 
tumult and darkness, I might have dou. 
but to seize one of the horses and attempt 
the rescue of the drowning man. I hai 
marked the trend of the valley the eveu- 
ing before, and now remembered that. 
lower down, if contracted, and turned 
around the shoulder of the hill, In the 
bend, and at its narrowest part, if any 
where, was the place to save him. 1 
rode pell-mell, heedless of obstac! 
and arrived in good time. The hy 
was the one which had been appre- 
priated to my own use, and had alread: 
learned to know me. With a little coav- 
ing, he entered the water up to the knee~ 
The swirl of the flood was on the oppo: 
side. I tried hard to pierce the darkm - 
and make out the object that was cominz 
down, but I saw nothing but the tossing. 


foaming torrent—yes! there was some- 
thing shadowy borne along, and plunging 
through the yeasty waves. I urged my 
horse in a little farther, until I felt the 
water flowing about my feet. Nearer 
and nearer it came, and with it, along 
the bank, the shouting Bedawin. Now I 
could see that the young fellow had 
pulled himself along the rope, and 
scrambled on the horse’s back. He was 
laid right along, with his arms about its 
neck, holding on for dear life. I gave a 
great cry, and he turned his head toward 
me. The lightning ran out again, a long 
blue streamer, and I saw that he held the 
rope in one hand. If he could only throw 
it! Even then, I might miss it in the 
darkness, and he would be swept on to 
his doom. Still, it was his only chance. 

As if he had divined my thought, just 
before the swirl caught the horse beneath 
him, and drew it to the opposite side, he 
threw the rope; it struck me, and half 
twined itself about my body. I gripped it 
firmly, and twisted it once about my 
fore-arm, at the same time striking my 
heels into the horse, and turning his head 
to the shore. For a second the rope 
swayed, and then jerked itself taut with a 
force that almost dislocated my shoulder. 
The strain was so great that I thought 
my arm would have been pulled from its 
socket, or that I should have been dragged 
from the horse’s back into the water. 
Dut help was at hand. The Bedawin 
relieved me. They entered the water, 
and took the rope, all four of them, and 
hauled away, until the horse, with their 
companion across him, was safely within 
the shallows, and able to scramble 
ashore. 

Their first care was for their companion, 
and, as soon as they were assured that no 
harm, beyond a wetting, had befallen him, 
they came tome. Iwas quite exhausted, 
and my arm was very painful. They 
gathered about me, with words that I 
understood not, except that they seemed 
to be words of congratulation and praise ; 
and ever after, Hussein, as they called the 
young fellow whom I had rescued, was 
my faithful friend. 

This was our only adventure during the 
journey. On the fourth day we were 
within sight of a jumble of hills right 
ahead of us, broken by innumerable green 
valleys, which, here and there, opened out 
into veritable plains. Signs of human 
habitation began to appear, sparse enough, 
it is true. but, after the desert, like healing 
balm to the weary eyes. 

On the sixth day, towards evening, 
we encamped within view of a walled 
town of well-built stone houses, with 
fattened domes. Conspicuous above 
them was a larger building, with a 
minaret, quite an important mosque, it 
seemed, and attractive to the eyes of the 
Bedawin. The whole place was plea- 
santly situated on a sloping little hill- 
side ; and below, in the valley, were two 
large pools, the still water reddening inthe 
westering raysof the sun. Had I known 
it, I was then within reach of liberty, 
for the town was El Khulil—Hebron. 

With the morning, we began to move 
eastward. From the hills I beheld a 

chain of high mountains, like an immense 
wall, and, on the nearer side, a wide, 
separating space, like a great cleft, into 
the bottom of which I could not yet see. 
Between us and the edge of the cleft 
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was a toss and tumble of hills, desolate 
beyond description, worse than the desert, 
a land like death. The desolation in- 
creased as we advanced, and, with every 
succeeding hill-top, the cleft grew deeper. 
Ravines were crossed, whose limestone 
ribs had been scoured bare by rushing 
torrents, the horses picking their way 
with admirable surefootedness, descending 
and ascending where I should have hesi- 
tated to go, slipping often, but never 
stumbling, and giving me as much work 
as I could do merely to stick in the 
saddle. Still, as we mounted the hills 
and drew nearer, did the cleft grow 
deeper, until I noticed, on the farther 
side, under the mountain rampart, a 
ribbon of blue sca. The ribbon widened 
and widened; up and down its length I 
looked, far longer than it was wide; a sea 
with the sunlight upon it, deep set in this 
great hollow, like a glowing jewel; and I 
thought it could be no other than the 
Dead Sea. I appealed to Hussein. 

« Bahr Lit,” said he. 

But I paid very little heed to the name, 
for, just then, we came to the edge of a 
precipice ; seven hundred feet below us, 
with a burst of verdure springing midway 
from the rocks, and scattering itself like 
a green cataract down the remaining 
portion, was a fan-shaped tract, sloping 
to the sea, and covered with a wealth of 
vegetation so profuse that, after the 
desolation through which we had come, 
it was like a glimpse of paradise. With 
the cliffs around, and the sea before, and 
the mountains beyond, it made an 
exquisite picture. So suddenly did it 
burst upon me, and so unexpectedly, that 
I shouted for joy. The Bedawin reyarded 
me with smiles. They, too, were moved, 
although they had seen it before. 

“"Ain-Jidi,” said they. We were at 
our journey’s end. Two of our party 
took charge of the horses, and the rest of 
us scrambled down the rocky stairs. It 
was a rapid descent into midsummer, and 
such a midsummer as I had never known 
in England. I had almost lost count of 
the days; but it could not have been later 
than the second week in April; and lo! 
there was spread before me, in luxuriant 
profusion. a growth almost tropical, and 
nearly mature. With the thunderstorm 
in the desert, the lingering rainy season 
had spent itself, and the,sky had become 
beautifully clear. The valleys we had 
passed through to the south of El Khulil 
were freshly green, and dotted everywhere 
with lovely wildflowers. But these were 
far surpassed by the splendours of ‘Ain- 
Jidi. Here the flowers were superb. 
On the silver-leaved olives the fruit was 
already forming, and the pomegranates 
were beginning to blush in the hot sun- 
shine. Great carob-trees, and sycamore, 
and prickly oak, mingled with mulberry, 
and almond, and fig, while little stretches 
of golden barley waited for the sickle. 
Where the stream splashed, the rocks 
were adorned with drooping maidenhair. 
Immense cacti reared their thick green 
leaves, tipped with yellow bloom, as 
dividing lines between the different 
cultivated tracts. Here and there were 
placed the dusky tents of the Bedawin. 
The women were mostly at work, the 
men idly reclining, and passing away the 
hours in a long siesta. There were 
camels and horses about, and short: 
haired, smooth, sleek asses, almost as 
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much thought of and cared for as their 
nobler but scarcely more useful com- 
panions. It was a lovely little world, all 
by itself, with the sea before, and the 
mountains behind, and, in the distance, 
across the sea, the great, grey rampart, 
tinged with purple shadows, Jjke an 
immense wall built up to hide it from 
view. 

The encampment we sought was under 
the shelter of the rocks at the northern 
side, and almost hidden with trees. Our 
presence on the top of the precipice had been 
noticed, and, as we drew near to the tents, 
there was a faint stir of life. The women 
stopped in their tasks to watch us pass 
by. First one and then another of the 
tribe joined us, and entered into conver- 
sation with my conductors, until, by the 
time we reached the Sheik’s quarters, my 
escort had grown from three toten. The 
Sheik was standing in the tent door, 
evidently to receive me, and I was 
formally delivered to him by the one 
elderly man who had been sent with the 
other four to fetch me—at least, I guessed 
that the words he was speaking, with the 
accompanying gestures, meant that his 
mission was now accomplished, and that 
I was henceforth in the Sheik’s charge. 

Hussein stood beside me, and scemed 
well pleased with the bow I made, a 
simple salutation returned by the Sheik 
with Oriental profuseness. Ly his elbow 
was @ man much younger than himself, 
who regarded me with undisguised in- 
terest, and even searching scrutiny. But 
for him I had no eyes as yet-—my whole 
attention was absorbed by the Sheik. He 
was a splendid specimen of a Bedawin, in 
middle life, tall, compactly built, with 
dark hair and eyes, and a rich olive 
complexion. His features were clearly 
cut, and perfectly regular, the nose 
prominent, the lips full and adorned, but 
not concealed, by the half-curling mous- 
tache and beard. ‘The cheek-bones were 
just visible beneath the rounded, glossy 
flesh. His head was set back, and well 
poised upon a rather long neck; and 
there was a wonderful ease, a grace and 
freedom, about the movements well 
befitting a leader among men. In the 
expression of his face there was some- 
thing which reminded me of the friendly 
Arab who had carried me across the 
desert; but the Sheik’s face was of a 
higher type, finer and nobler, and I febt 
instinctively that, from such a man, so 
long as I obeyed him, there was nothing to 
fear. The chief attraction about his face 
was the light of his eyes, clear and deep, - 
penetrative too, as if he had the power to 
look right into the spirit of a man, and 
lay his commands upon the spirit by a 
mere glance. He was dressed somewhat 
better than his fellows, in the long, 
flowing Bedawin robes, the dark brown 
striped with grey, and the grey stripes 
edged with yellow; a yellow sash was 
wound around his middle; and he wore 
the usual head-covering, kept in position 
by the closely twisted circlet of dark hair. 

He spoke to the younger man at his 
elbow. e 

“ The Sheik gives you welcome, Khow- 
adja,” said the younger man. 

To hear these words, spoken in fairly 
good English, astounded me for the 
moment, and I looked with surprise, and 
then with pleasure, into the younger 
man’s face. It was a fuller face than the 
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Sheik’s, and not so grave; the eyes were 

lighter, and lacking the depth and inten- 

sity of the Sheik’s; and he was not so 
tall and well-built a man. My look of 

surprise and pleasure was enswered by a 

rippling suggestion of merriment. 

“You did not know that I could speak 
glish,” said: he. 

No! I was not expecting to find any- 
one who could talk to me in my own 
tongue,” I replied, following him and the 
Sheik into the ample tent. Hussein 
accompanied me, as if he had the right of 
entrance; but the rest remained outside. 
They did not move away, however, but 
collected about the opening to watch us. 
There was no priva “It is a great 
pleasure,” I continued ; “ for, through you, 
diay converse with the Sheik.” 

“That is what he wants,” said he. 
“T shall be—what you call it ?—inter- 
preter. But you must learn our tongue, 
and then you can do without me. That 
is what he wants, too.” 

“T shall be quite willing, so long as I 
stay with you.” 

“And that the Sheik will settle.” 

By this time we had reached the farther 
end of the tent. We wore ved with a 
savoury meal, proceeded with in absolute 
silence, the Sheik, to my astonishment, 
picking certain tit-bits with his fingers 
from the pile of food that was before us, 
rolling them deftly within his palin into a 
little ball, and placing it directly between 
my lips. I hid my astonishment, and 
received these signs of favour —for such I 
guessed them to be—with great gravity. 
There were no dishes; we each helped 
ourselves from the savoury mess with the 

‘means which nature had provided, and 
washed down the delectables with leben. 
When the meal was over, water was 
poured over our hands, and the Sheik 
solaced himself with the nargileh. The 
other two produced the inevitable cigar- 
ettes. Then a slow conversation com- 
menced, with long pauses, between the 
Sheik and myself, through the inter- 
preter. 

“Your journey through the desert— 
“was it comfortable ? 

“As comfortable as the circumstances 
would permit. I am not used to your 
anodes of travel.” 

“And safe?” 

“As safe, too, as the circumstances 
-would permit. I was ill part of the time; 
but one of my conductors was very 
kind.” 

“ And the other ?”” 

“The less said about him the better.” 

Upon the interpretation of this state- 
ment, the Sheik, without moving a muscle 
of his face other than those required to 
roll his eyeballs so as to bring me within 
vision, glanced at me through the light, 
curling smoke of the nargileh. I was 
seated at his right hand, Hussein at his 
left, and the interpreter before us. Hus- 
sein made aslight movement as if he were 
about to speak. He remained silent, how- 
wvyor; and the Sheik seriously sucked away 
at the amber. I began to think the con- 
versation was over. 

“You are late,’’ said the Sheik at last; 
“two days late.” 

“The guides can best explain that,” I 
replied. 

He turned to Hussein. In answer to 
the qujet appeal, after a moment's pause, 
and with due deliberation, Hussein took 
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up the tale. Idid not understand him, 
but I thought he was making an impres- 
sion upon the Sheik. After he had been 
speaking some time, the Sheik removed 
the amber, and began to stroke’ his 
beard; then he gravely answered him in 
afew words. Presently Hussein took up 
the tale azain, and became more animated, 
waving his arm, with the forgotten ciga- 
rette spark out between his fingers. His 
eyes sparkled, and kindled the eyes of the 
interpreter, who was intently listening to 
him.- He, too, had forgotten his cigarette ; 
and the Sheik’s nurgilch was neglected. 
The words came faster through the 
speaker's lips, and seemed to me to be 
knocking against and tumbling over each 
other. Both arms were brought into 
requisition to enforce the words and aid 
him in his description. His face was 
turned alternately, in a quick, jerking 
fashion, to the Sheik and the interpreter, 
while over it, like succeeding tides, his 
emotions flowed. Afterwards I found out 
that in the first and quieter part of this 
speech he had told them of my illness, aud 
how the friendly Arab had fought for 
ime; andin the second and more animated 
part, of the storm in the desert, and the 
danger he was in through being dragged 
into the flood. and how I had rescued him. 
When he had finished, both he and the 
interpreter, the latter with a sudden 
exclamation, resumed their cigarettes, and 
the Sheik his nargileh ; and, for a time, 
there was pertect silence. In a few 
minutes, the Sheik, passing the amber to 
his left hand, placed the open palm of his 
right upon my shoulder, and looked me 
directly in the face. His expression was 
kindly, more so than it had been before, 


“and his fine eyes were bright with an un- 


spoken gratitude. Hussein had done me 
good service. 

“What is your name, Khowadja?” 
asked the interpreter. 

“Jacob, or, as I think you call it, 
Yakoub.” ‘Che Sheik gave me another 
glance as I spoke it, and scemed pleased 
that my name had an Arabic form. 

“ And your other name?” 

“ Kidson.”” 

“ Kidsoon! Soon of the kid!” repeated 
the interpreter, and then explained to 
the Sheik. After a few more words had 
passed between them, he turned to me 
again, and said, “ The Sheik wants you 
to change your name, and will take you 
for his own soon, and for Hussein's 
brother, if you will.” 

“Is Hussein the 
asked in surprise. 

“Yes!” 

“ And you?” 

“T au the soon of the Sheik’s brother.* 

“And the Sheik desires to adopt me?” 

“To adopt?” he repeated, speaking 
the word with difficulty. It was strange 
to him. and he did not understand it. 

“Yes! to make me his son? " 

“ That is what the Sheik desires.” 

“Tell him that, while I remain with 
him, I shall count it an honour to be 
known as his son.” 

“While you remain—but if you 
become the Sheik’s soon, you will always 
remain. You will be Yakoub ben 
Ibrahim, and one of the Howarris.” 

“Icannot always remain. I shall 
never be one of the Howarris. But, if 
the Sheik will take me for his son while 
Tlive with him, while necessity compels 
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me to live with him, I shall be delichted 
to answer to the title of Yakoub be: 
Ibrahim.” 

How far he conveyed my meaning to 
the Sheik I do not know—not far, I fear, 
by the look of satisfaction which over. 
spread the Sheik’s face, and the difticutc, 
which I had afterwards to encounter. Tic 
acceptance of this new posit.sn as ile 
Sheik's son, and the consequences it 
seemed likely to involve, especially cn- 
sidering that the limitation which I ls 
put upon it was not comprehended by 
interpreter, or else purposely suppre: 
by him, made it an extremely del 
business to negotiate with the Sheik for 
my release, and, at first, rendered 
negotiation impossible. Out of grat 
for Hussein’s rescue, aided by the fav 
able impression which I had made <p: 
him by my personal appearance ati 
respectful behaviour, the Sheik was p-r 
fectly sincere in his wish to adopt n+ 
and confer upon mie the privileges +! 
sonship; but, and without intention 
his part, he was on!y winding the ex 
more completely about me. To beeat..: 
the Sheik’s son was a pleasant retlectio: 
80 long as I was forced to remain uvuet 
the Sheik’s care. It might ameliorate m 
position, which, to my own mind, was 
practically that of a prisoner. But te 
become one of the tribe, to consent # 
their customs, to wear their dress, 1 
adopt their language, to submit to ther 
religion—in a word, to become an Amb 
in everything except descent, and aban: 
the idea of ever returning to my «np 
people, was repugnant to me. I had w 
be waxy, however, to hide my dislike 
and bide a favourable time and oppr 
tunity to escape. Still, some concessinm 
were necessary, and immediately fullove: 
the new dignity which had so unexpected’) 
fallen to my lot. 

“You will dress as the Howarris?” 
said the interpreter, speaking for the 
Sheik, and touching the sleeve of my coat 

“If you wish it,” said I, with a smile 
after a moment's hesitation. After the 
adventure in the Pyramid, and the lrg 
ride across the desert, my clothes wer 
considerably the worse for wear, and! 
had not much compunction in parta: 
with them. It struck me, also, ths 
escape might be all the easier if I wer 
not attired as a European. Then ! 
could not well object without either cat: 
ing offence or raising suspicion. 

The Sheik now turned to Hussein. 4 
few words passed between them. Tix 
interpreter, Salim by name, left tl: 
tent. Hussein rose, and motioned to a. 
We retired still farther beneath the amp: 
covering, where the shadows were dep: 
Hussein produced a set of clothes, a0! 
with his assistance, the transformst: 
was efiected; and so like an Arab dil! 
look, my dark skin having been tance! 
first by the sea and then by the deer 
that Mr. Calderwood himself would 
have known me. The Sheik expres 
his gratification at the change by 5 
gracious smile. 

News flew through the camp that 
stranger had become the Sksik’s son. 
was now one of themselves. As I we! 
forth with Hussein, who clung to = 
with a brother's affection, I was regarit 
with undisguised but not obtr 
curiosity. I soon accommodated m 
to the looseness of my new gar! 
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and, in the warm atmosphere of this de- 
pression by the Dead Sea shore, found 
them caoler and pleasanter than the 
attire which I had discarded. Hussein 
took me round, and introduced me to the 
leading members of the tribe. Questions 
were asked and answered, and, with 
many garrulous interruptions, the story 
of his rescue was gone through again 
and again. I was quite lionised, and 
began to feel important, or should have 
done if I could have understood what 
was being said. Among others he intro- 
duced me to his sister Henda, and at once 
enlisted her friendship in my behalf by 
@ recital of the so-called daring deed, 
which he made sadly too much of, and 
the confirmation of the news that I was 
now her brother too. She was under a 
fig-tree when we came upon her, swinging 
backwards and forwards a goat-skin 
suspended from the branches, and in this 
way churning the contents into butter. A 
lithe girl was Henda, dark, beautiful, 
with her father’s penetrative eyes, and 
an added brilliance all their own—with 
her father’s faultless features too, but 
womanly, more softly moulded, a little 
fuller in the lips, behind which, when 
parted by a smile, or speaking, her teeth 
showed themselves like two perfectly 
regular rows of pearls; picturesque in 
her Arab attire, notwithstanding its 
shabbiness. Asshe turned her eyes upon 
me with a gaze steadily direct, searching, 
and grateful, I was a trifle discomposed, 
partly because I knew that Hussein had 
been exalting me to the skies; but, after- 
wards, I was quite at home with Henda, 
and trusted her more completely than 
any other person within the encampment. 

Part of my time was spent with Salim, 
my instructor, and, as necessity compelled 
me tolearn, I picked up the pronunciation 
and meaning of a good few words during 
the ten days that we remained at ’Ain 
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Jidi. My pleasantest hours, however, 
were spent in Hussein's company, who 
took me all over the fertile tract, and down 
by the shores of the Salt Sea. There 
were several other encampments besides 
the smaller group of tents occupied by the 
Howarris. These were the tents of the 
Rushaideh, the tribe who permanently 
dwell in the oasis, and to whom it 
belongs. They were the owners of 
the flocks and herds, and the cultivators 
of the soil. Hussein rarely spoke 
to them, and sometimes, I thought, 
purposely avoided them. When we came 
upon any of them unexpectedly during 
our rambles, they closely scrutinised my 
appearance, but asked no questions. 
Where I had come from, and what I was 
doing there, must have given them 
abundant cause for speculation, and very 
likely provoked many an inquiry among 
themselves; but, so far os I could see, 
they left the matter severely alone. It 
was the Howarris’ concern, not theirs, and 
Perhaps interferance on their part, or even, 
may be, a too manifest inquisitiveness, 
would have caused a quarrel. 

We did not confine our rambles to the 
oasis. We explored the neighbouring 
wadies—weird, barren, desolate places 
most ofthem; we climbed the rocky stairs, 
and dived into the gloomy recesses of the 
caves; we reached the summit, and went 
a little farther afield, though never very 
far. Except once, Hussein always cleverly 
contrived to lead me back again to some 
point overlooking the oasis. We startled 
the doves in the clefts of the rocks, and 
sent the wild goats bounding from crag to 
crag with an audacity and surefootedness 
truly wonderful. The gazelles stared at 
us with their mild, soft eyes, and an ex- 
pression of gathering timidity, as we drew 
nearer, and then turned and fled like the 
wind. The weather was perfect, the 
scenery delightful, the nights a glory of 

(To be continued.) 
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burning stars. My health came apace ; 
there was a freshness and piquancy about 
my new mode of life in those first few 
days that awakened within me the deepest 
interest ; and the interest would have con- 
tinued much longer if I had not been filled 
with a longing for home. 

The day when Hussein forgot to lead 
me back again by one of the winding 
paths he knew so well, I got out among 
the hills, and thought of striking northward 
in the hope of reaching some place of 
safety. I had left him chasing a wounded 
bird, a kind of raven, in the bottom of a 
ravine. He believed that I was following 
him; but, observing. that he was quito 
absorbed in the chase, I hid behind a pro- 
jecting rock, and then scrambled hastily 
to the top of the hill. Before me lay the 
broken wilderness, great hills with oui. 
cropping edges of limestone, seamed with 
gorges, and apparently uninhabited. With 
a wild thrill of excitement, I ran forward, 
and dipped into the next valley ; but, as I 
rose to the opposite summit, I heard a cry 
like that of a bird in distress, repeated 
again and again at varying distances, and 
before I had gone far, a Bedawin raised 
himself from behind a heap of rock 
directly in front ofme. Another appeared 
to my right, and yet another to my left. 
They were all watching me, and, I doubt 
not, prepared to dispute my advance. I 
ceased running, but continued walking 
slowly toward them. The two on either 
side began to close in. Before I reached 
them, however, Hussein came running up, 
almost breathless, and with a look of 
anxiety upon his face. A few words 
passed between him and the men, and we 
turned again toward the encampment. 
He was very quiet on the way back. My 
prison-house was very wide; but it was a 
prison-house, nevertheless. I might be 
the Sheik’s son in name; but in reality I 
was the Sheik’s captive. 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By tHe Rev. A. N. MAuLan, M.A, F.G.8., 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby Man,” ete. 


x entering the house, Mr. Millward way- 
laid the butler, and inquired of him the 
state of domestic affairs. He learnt that his 
brother had telegraphed to say he could not 
come—that dinner had been kept waiting 
half an hour; that the ladies had withdrawn 
from the dining-room; and, even as the 
butler spoke, the dining-room door was heard 
to open, and the sound of voices intimated 
that the gentlemen were in the act of rejoin- 
ing them. 

“We have kept the venison hot, sir, and 
the soup and fish,” continued the butler. 

“Cut mea slice or two of venison—never 
mind the soup and fish. I will ring my 
dressing-room bell when I am ready.” 

So saying, Mr. Millward hurried upstairs. 
The refreshment of wearied nature, which 
presently followed, went far towards pacifying 
his mind; so that when at last he entered 
the drawing-room, his manner displayed its 
accustomed geniality. 


(With [Mustrations by Tuomas DowNey.) 


CHAPTER XI.—MR. GRIMSDALE RECEIVES A LETTER. 


“Oh, here you are at last, John!” said his 
wife. “How very annoying it was of the 
steamer to be so late!” 

“Very annoying indeed, my dear,” said 
the host, as he proceeded to greet his 
guests, sifting his apologies among them, 
like pounded sugar over crushed straw- 
berries. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Mawgan? I may 
well plead that circumstances over which I 
had no control, prevented my paying due 
honour to your entertainment. . . . How do 
you do, Mrs. Fitzroy? I need hardly assure 
you of my deep regret at missing so much of 
your society. . . . Delighted to welcome you, 
Admiral—better late than never—and you too, 
Colonel Fitzroy.” ‘ 

The quartette of guests in turn slipped in 
their expressions of condolence between Mr. 
Millward’s apologies ; and when Mrs. Millward 
found an opening, she asked about Jack, and 
her motherly heart feasted on the assurance 


that he was all right, and had thoroughly en- 
joyed the afternoon. 

“Did you bring back the Belgian harc, 
John?” 

“ Yes, my dear; it is snug in the hutch.” 

Mr. Millward then entered into conversa- 
tion with the Admiral and the Colonel; and 
Mrs. Millward played a pianoforte piece, which 
the Colonel said reminded him of a species 
of fireworks vulgarly called * the-devil-among- 
the-tailors.”. Then Mrs. Mawgan sang a 
song, and Mrs. Fitzroy sang another; and 
the Colonel sang “Father O’Flynn,” with 
broad Irish brogue. This was so appreciated 
that the gallant officer returned to the charge 
with “ Fuzzy Wuzzy.” 

Meantime, Mr. Millward found an attentive 
ear—the Admiral’s right ear, his left was 
deaf—into which he poured his grievances 
about the delinquencies of the Princess 
Alice. 

“I really think that, as chairman of the 
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Steamboat Company, you ought to take some 
notice of it. It is positively a disgrace to 


Revelstone, the way they treat the public! 
I wish you would bring your influence to 
bear. If it was an annoyance to myself that 


“He pours his grievances into the Admiral's 


the steamer was late, it might mean serious 
loss to many of the other passengers. And 
they do not mind adding insult to injury! 
The engineer was positively impudent, and 
when I reported him to the captain, the cap- 
tain was little better!” 

Admiral Mawgan showed considerable in- 
terest. 

“Oh, ah, yes . .. very annoying . . 
h'm—engineer impudent, was he ?--quite 
right to report him—some excuse perhaps— 
they must have a hottish time of it in the 
stokehole on these August afternoons— 
makes their temper short, I daresay .... 
Ah, Colonel, capital song—-bravo! encore!” 

So the evening passed in pleasant min- 
strelsy; and when the guests were gone, 
Mrs. Millward lingered awhile to hear more 
about Jack. Every incident was full of in- 
terest, for she heard nothing about the 
bruises and the visit tc the doctor. All that 
might be deferred, thought Mr. Millward. 

Then he was told about his brother's 
telegram. The boy who delivered it had 
been instructed to say that it had been de- 
layed owing to the accident. Though handed 
in at the London office at 10 a.m. it never 
reached Revelstone till 3.15. A telegraph 
post had been smashed, and the wires dis- 
connected by the accident; and no one gave 
a thought to these' until traffic had been re- 
stored. 

Before retiring to rest. that night, Mr. 
Milward wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Grimsdale : 

“Dear Sir,—I was exceedingly surprised 
and indignant at finding my boy's arms and 
body a mass of bruises. You were not at 
home when I called the second time, or I 
should have demanded a full explanation. As 
it was, I got Dr. Arnica to examine the boy ; 
and I must request you to inform me by re- 
turn of post how you account for my boy’s 
condition.—I am yours faithfully, 

“J. Mru~warp.”” 

This letter reached its destination on the 
Monday morning. Mr. Grimsdale found it 
on his study table after breakfast, and no 
one intruded on his privacy while he read 
and digested the contents. Afterwards he 
walked to Upland Terrace, and had an interview 
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with the doctor. In the course of conversa- 
tion Dr. Arnica said: “I counted fifteen 
bruises on the boy’s back and arms. Mr. 
Millward was considerably vexed about it.” 
“Of course,” replied Mr. Grimsdale. “1 


must sift the matter thoroughly. 
the boy was not seriously hurt?” 

“Oh no— ordinary punches of other boys’ 
fists—no permanent injury—-probably many 
of the marks have disappeared by this 
time.” 

On his return to the Grove, Mr. Grimsdale 
interviewed Mr. Pegwell, asking if he knew 
anything about Millward being knocked about 
by the boys. 


I suppose 


“TI know nothing definitely,” Mr. Pegwell 
answered; “I can only surmise that it took 
place between the time of the boys leaving 
the hall after tea, and my appearance in the 
schoolroom ; it probably had reference to that 


Mr. Grimsdale 


inscription on the blackboard. I fancy the 
boys thought him the culprit, and were rather 
free in expressing their resentment at being 
kept in on his account. As a matter of faet, 
Millward was unjustly suspected, and what- 
ever he suffered was undeserved.” 

“ Did you find out who wrote it?” 

“I think Miss Linwood would be able to 
explain better than I can.” 

Mr. Grimsdale opened his eyes to the 
widest limit. ‘Do you mean to say Miss 
Linwood” he swallowed the rest of the 
question with an effort. His feelings were 
too deep for words. . . . When Mr. Pegwell 
had withdrawn, the headmaster walked up 
and down his study like a tiger at the Zoo 
before feeding-time. He got through his 
morning duties as best he could, but his 
irritability was at high pressure, and the 
boys suffered accordingly at his lessons. 

When he sat down at the dinner-table, be 
looked as if he had swallowed a thunder- 
storm. The usual commonplace talk with 
which he sought to enliven the meal was 
silent. 

Lady Linwood noticed the evidence of his 
distemper, and remarked aside to her si 
“Poor Richard does not seem happy. H. 
anything gone wrong ?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” replied Mrs. Gri 
dale. ‘I suppose he is worried about sunc- 
thing.” 

But Lady Linwood’s curiosity was not to 
be long left unenlightened. When dinner 
was over, instead of going direct to his stud:, 
Mr. Grimsdale followed the ladies into the 
drawing-room. His wife asked him what h: 
wanted. He replied : 

“T want to speak to you and Arabella. 
Can Daisy go to her room for a few 
minutes?” 

Miss Daisy’s conscience had told her that 
the crisis had come. She did not wait for 2 
further hint, but left the room at one. 
Some of the boys were in the hall as she 
passed through it, and she was not atove 


Ne 


is annoyed. 


bidding for the support of their sympathy— 
for Miss Daisy did not anticipate ary 
more pleasure from a “jaw” than a bos 
goes. 

“There’s going to be another row about 
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the blackboard,” she said to some of the 
seniors, who were looking at a volume of the 
“B.O.P.”  “ Mr. Pegwell has told Mr. Grims- 
dale that I wrote it.” 

“Has he? Whata sneak!” .. 
say. What a horrid shame!” . 
mind, Miss Daisy. He can’t——” 

(Gordon was going to say “whack you,” 
but he broke off the sentence, and Miss 
Daisy went on her way.) 


. “Oh,I 
. “ Never 


“What has annoyed you, Richard?” 
asked his wife, as soon as Miss Daisy had 
withdrawn. 

“Well, my dear, in the first place, this 
letter from Mr. Millward ’—the headmaster 
took the letter from his pocket, and read it 
aloud. “That is not a very pleasant encou- 
ragement, is it?” 

“How very provoking!” replied Mrs. 


Grimsdale. ‘‘ What made the boys set on 
poor little Jack Millward? Do you 
know?” 


The headmaster explained the circum- 
stances. 

“Was Jack Millward the offender?” 

“No, my dear. That brings me to the 
second source of annoyance in the matter. 
Mr. Pegwell tells me that it was your 


daughter, Arabella, who chalked the imper- 
tinence on the blackboard.” 

“What! Daisy?” exclaimed Lady Lin- 
wood. “Impossible! How does he dare 
insinuate such a thing?” 

“There is no insinuation—she confessed 
it herself—and really I have a good reason to 
be angry,” continued Mr. Grimsdale, begin- 
ning to pace the floor. “Don’t interrupt 
me, please. It is really intolerable that your 
daughter should take such a liberty! Her 
impertinence has caused very serious conse- 
quences, and I have every reason to be 
vastly annoyed about it.” 

“ Really, Richard, I cannot bring myself to 
believe it possible. Mr. Pegwell must have 
misinformed you. I will go and ask Daisy 
myself.” 

Lady Linwood, flushed with indignation, 
sailed majestically out of the room. When 
she was gone, Mr. Grimsdale gave his tongue 
looser rein. 

“ Upon my word,” he said, “ the little minx 
deserves to be whipped soundly! I was 
never more put out in my life! It was a 
great mistake ever asking her here—one girl 
is more bother than twenty boys! I cannot 
stand it!” 

Mrs. Grimsdale sympathised with her 

(To be continued.) 
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husband’s vexation, and felt angry with her 
niece. She would like to have poured oil on 
the troubled waters, but did not know how to 
accomplish it. 

“You must write to Mr. Millward and 
simply tell him how the mistake arose.” 

“ Mistake! Doyou think he will call it a 
mistake that his boy’s back was spotted like 
a leopard’s skin? ” 

“You will not let me finish—you must tell 
him that the boys thought Jack did it_—” 

“Do you think it will pacify the outraged 
father to tell him that the boys thought his 
son a liar?” 

“Hush! do not get so excited. 
made the boys suspect Jack?” 

“How can I tell? It does not affect the 
question. The point is, that Jack was pum- 
melled by them, owing to an actof barefaced 
impertinence, committed by that niece of 
yours—and what am I to do? I wish she 
was a boy!" 

Mr. Grimsdale was thoroughly exasperated. 
To sum up the matter in a few words, he 
wrote to Mr. Millward an explanation, with 
deep regret for the unjust treatment experi- 
enced by his son—and Lady Linwood and her 
daughter brouglit their visit to an end, and 
returned to Bay View the next day. 


What 


A USEFUL HANGING CABINET, TO HOLD MUSIC, FOR BACK OF PIANO. 


AT the Earls’ Court Exhibition, last year, 

was exhibited a hanging cabinet for the 
back of a piano, but this was an elaborate 
piece of work, with doors. It struck me at 
the time that a much lighter and simpler 
article, and, on the whole, more useful, would 
be a framework of wood, forming three 
divisions, in which the music, or some of it, 
could be conveniently kept. Many people 
complain that the back of a piano is useless 
and unsightly, so I thought it might be the 
wishes of some of the brothers and sisters 
of our readers to suggest how a good amateur 
cabinet-maker may contrive a music rack, 
which can either be screwed to the back of 
the piano or hung on by means of brass eyes 
to screws turned into the wooden framework 
at the back. 

All pianos standing out in the room have 
to be covered with a better material than 
that provided by the makers, so if this 
material be tacked all round on to the edges 
of the piano back, the music-holder need 
only consist of a light framework of Ameri- 
can white wood, which can either be stained 
and rubbed with beeswax and turpentine, or 
enamelled white, or other colour. In the 
sketch I have shown how the centre portion 
might project, and have a central or even two 
divisions fitted into it ; but the simpler plan is 
to have the receptacle the same width right 
through, as then the top and bottom bars can 
run the entire length, and the uprights be mor- 
tised intothem. A thin silk or other material 
can be stretched inside to hide the music. 

It is possible to buy wood 13 inch wide and 
3 inch thick, which would do for the frame- 
work. The bottom might be solid, out of 2 in. 
stuff, so that the music-rack without the silk 
is just four long pieces with four ends, and 
four inner uprights mortised into them, and 
a solid bottom. Shaped wooden brackets can 
be screwed on the back underneath to help sup- 
port the rack, and, if desired, a narrow shelf 
could be fixed below the music-rack, as shown 


By Frep. MILier. 


insketch. The fact that the framework of the 
rack is so light would have no effect on the 
sound, as the music can lean outwards; and 
even if the racks were fairly well filled with 
music, the sound would not be interfered with, 
as there is plenty of room for it to escape, as 


larger contrivance than the onesketched were 
suspended from the piano. 

Some pianos are long enough to take four, 
or even five, pieces of music standing upright 
side by side, and in that case four or five 
divisions must be made, instead of the three, 


MUBIC-RACK FOR BACK OF PIANO. 


only a small portion of the piano back is 
taken up with the rack. 

‘Many people would have their pianos stand- 
ing out in their rooms could they use the 
back. The sound is far more smothered by a 
piano standing back to the wall than if a far 


as shown in sketch; but then I designed 
mine to take the music lengthways. But I 
am not at all sure that it would not be 
better to place the music upright, and so 
have four or five divisions instead of three. 

Bamboo might be used for making the rack. 
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InN A RING OF FIRE. 


By Witt Jounston, 


Autor of “ Judhins’ Art Adventure,” ete. 


=, yes; Iam, and always have been, a 
Jover of soldiers and schoolboys! 
Perhaps the colour of the cloth has 
ingrained in me a sneaking sort of 
liking for the brave fellows who 
wear Her Majesty’s uniform, and as 
fighting material are nudli secundus. 
There is, however, one little family 
fact I must not overlook, and that 

y grandfather on the maternal side—a 
staunch old Highlander—fell while glori- 
ously fighting at Quatre Bras, soon after his 
gallant Colonel, Cameron, dropped his clay- 
more for ever on the bloodstained Belgian 
soil. My grandmother, who had followed her 
husband to the seat of war three days later, 
gave birth to my mother in a little farm- 
house on the outskirts of Brussels. A tavern 
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now stands on the site of the farmhouse, and 
when I last paid a visit to the spot the inn 
was full of noisy tourists wearing loud- 
checked tweed suits, and speaking in a tongue 
not unknown in the vicinity of Bow Bells. 
Last year I was having a tramp in Fenland, 
and 


ith knapsack slung across my shoulder 
toiling along the flat road leading from 


Spalding to Holbeach. The sun blazes 
hotly in the Fens, and I was beginning to 
look out fora place of rest and shelter, when 


jcame to a turn in the road. Just round 
the bend was a stone heap, and near the 
stone heap was a man on his knees, chipping 
with a light hammer tke pieces of granite 
used for mending the road. His eyes were 
protected by a pair of gauze spectacles of 
size, and I was particularly struck by 
squareness of his shoulders. 

At the sound of my footsteps he desisted 
from his work, got on his feet, and involun- 
tarily stood at attention. A glance at the 
turned-out toes told me that an old soldier 

, nad come to end his days as a stone-breaker 
on a lonely parochial road. There he stood 
at attention, and on his vest were three 
dingy ribbons, which showed that he had 
seen service in the Seld. z 

I stopped, and bidding him good-day, 
asked if any hostelry were near at hand. 
Yes, a little inn stood at the side of the road 
not a quarter of a mile from where we were 
standing. It was his dinner-time, and he 

would show me the house if I would wait until he put his jacket on. 

Of course I waited, because I wanted to have a chat with the ex-soldier, and together we 
trudged towards the little waysideinn. We sat together at the rough table, and my new friend 
began eating his humble dinner of cheese, bread, and onions. I allowed him to finish his 
repast, and when he had done so, pulled out my tobacco-pouch, and asked him to fill the 
black cutty he was fumbling in his hand. 

«You've been a soldier,” I observed, after he had lighted his pipe. 

The ex-soldier’s eye brightened as he pulled himself together, and replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I was 
eighteen years with the Colours—seven years in the Seaforths, and eleven years one hundred 
and nineteen days with the old 24th Warwicks. No, sir, I was not at Isandlwhana, but I was 
at Rorke’s Drift on the night of January 22, 1879—that’s near twenty years ago, sir, sin’t it. 
It was the rummiest night ever I knew, although I’ve served in India and the Soudan. I 
should have been a dead man only I was sent to Lieutenant Bromhead’s Company as a 
signaller. You would like to hear something of the fight from an old soldier who was there ? 
Well, I’m neither a scholar nor yet a speaker, but the events of that dreadful night are 
burnt in my brain. 

“With me at Rorke’s Drift was my younger brother. It was through him I got my ex- 
cliange from the Seaforths to the 24th. I wanted to be near him, and when he died he was 
only twenty. He was killed at Rorke’s Drift. 

“Yes, sir. I read that Colonel Chard was ill * of some queer disease in a clergyman’s 
house somewhere in the west of England. He was a gentleman was Mr. Chard, every inch 
of him, and so was Mr. Bromhead, our lieutenant. Mr. Chard was a quiet sort of man, but 
had plenty of the right sort of go in him when it was wanted. He was in command at 
Rorke's Drift, because he was senior to Mr. Bromhead, who was our company officer. 
Mr. Chard was an engineer. You see the post we held commanded the road to Natal, so 
that it was important we should hold it at all costs, but a big mistake might have been 
made, as we numbered altogether only 140 efficients. There were several sick men among us, 
and they were lying in the hospital. Among these was my brother. He had been suffering 
from dysentery for some time, but wouldn’t cave in till forced. 


"© Colonel Chard died at HatcL-Beauchamp Rectory, Somerset, in November last. Major Brombead died of 
‘ood fever at Allahabad in February 1891. 


h 
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“ About one o'clock cn the day of the 22n), 
we were just finishing our dinners, and I va. 
telling a colour-sergeant, who was a bit ¢/ 
a chum of mine, about a strange dream | 
had had the previous night, when Mr. Chard 
walked up and the sergeant told him th: 
yarn. I expected Mr.Chard to iaugh, but he 
did nothing of the kind. He merely xii, 
*Oh!° lifted his eyebrows, and walked on. 

«Just after two o'clock a couple of hore. 
men, their steeds flecked with foam, cane 
pelting along the road leading to Helpmiake:. 
Both men were capless, and it was some time 
before either could speak. Then we learned 
the news. The English camp on the sop 
of Isandlwhana Hill was in possession of th 
enemy, and it seemed likely our tum rx 
coming next. The Zulus could only ccm 
down into Natal by our road, and you cx 
imagine there was some little stir in ar 
camp. There were only two houses in tl: 
station, but Mr. Chard had these barrica‘+i 
and loopholed, and within an hour we tai 
thrown up a couple of lines of defence. 0: 
line was made of mealie bags, and the c:ix: 
cf biscuit Loxes. 

“ About half-past three Mr. Chard va! 
along the defences where we were po 
All he said was, ‘ Now, men, you must 
here till you win or die. Fire in voll 
low, and don't waste your powder.” I 
saw a man cooler, and as he stroked 
moustache he smiled, as though he ¥: 
thinking about something at home, insti. 
of the niggers we expected down upcn t: 
at every minute. 

“Tt was just ten minutes to four when ¥: 
first saw the Zulus, their black heads sutz:i 
like a sea of ink. They came on in the:isp 
of half a circle, being thinnest opposite ot 
post, the left front face. My chum, 2. 
Woods, stood next to me on the right. E 
was a laughing sort of chap. ‘Tom,’ 
he, ‘ there'll be some sport this afternocn. «t 
my name’s not Bill Woods.’ Then Bill po 
out his cartridges that he couldn't get in 1 
belt straight in front of him. We had tv 
hundred cartridges apiece, and we waste 
them all before we were done. As scons 
the Zulus got within eight hundred yards. + 
had our sights straight on them, and at 
them a volley that seemed to stagger ttt 
centre of the horn. They recoiled. but ace 
on again, only to be emitten, and to tumbi: 
back in temporary confusion. 

“Mr, Chard and Mr. Bromhead kept vall- 
ing down our line saying, as they passe! 
‘Steady men; no wildness ; take your ti’ 
and don't hurry.’ We took our time, bi 
black fellows kept pressing on. Little ti 
little their horn spread out until the left 35° 
right ends were in danger of touching. fF 
a couple of hours we kept them off! 
gradually they drew nearer. The barre 
our rifles were almost red hot, and scortt 
our fingers. Little by little the Kaffirs cet t 
until they were so close that we could se‘! 
whites of their eyeballs. Their long shi: 
made of cowhide, kept bobbing up and dv 
enough to blind you. Just as it was gett! 
dark—there’s very little twilight in 
Africa, sir—a big blaze shot up on my r= 
I turned my head round, and saw the ke: 
roof was in flames. The thought of ©! 
brother was almost enough to make me 
my post, but I couldn’t do that, and ai 
work whs cut out for me in front. We 
drew to the inner line of defence, the 
yelling as they pressed forward upon 

“It was then my chum Bill Wool: 
killed. We were now fighting hand to ba°* 
the Zulus piling up their dead in front “ 


them. Bill had stepped forward to bayonet 
a big chief over six feet high; I heard the 
nozzle of his rifle go smack into the Zulu’s 
chest. Bill couldn’t get his bayonet free, 
and before anybody could save him, he was 
down with half a dozen assegaies through 
him. If the enemy had pushed forward well 
then, not a man of us would have escaped. 
Then we began to use our rifles again, and 
the Zulus kept drawing gradually off. It was 
pitch dark overhead, the only light coming 
from the fire of our rifles and the burning 
hospital. 
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“ How we got through the next few hours I 
couldn’t tell you. Everything I did was done 
in a mechanical sort of way. I remember 
Lieutenant Chard saying, just close behind me: 

«“« Thank God, they are retiring.’ 

“No, sir, never had a scratch, though I 
had many near shaves. When morning 
broke, Lord Chelmsford came with the ex- 
pected relief, and I shall not forget the look 
on his face as he shook hands with Chard 
and Bromhead. My poor brother wus killed 
by the Zulus, done to death by their cruel 
assegaies when they got into the hospital. 
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“T have been through two Soudan cam- 
paigns, but the fight at Neill’s zareba on that 
Sunday afternoon when the Arabs broke into 
our square was a@ flea-bite compared with 
Rorke's Drift. It was a night of horror, a 
pandemonium. But I must be going, sir. I 
expect the road surveyor along shortly, and 
I wouldn’t like hira to find me absent from 
my post.” 

So saying, the hero of Rorke’s Drift got 
on his legs, saluted, and walked along 
the flat fen road to his stone heap, and 

duty 
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lag amateur, before starting to make the cote. should 
thoroughly understand the plaus, and by using the 
scale of 2 in. to a foot mark down the measurements of 
each part. 
The first thing is to make the base, ¢,H, square 
(frst floor plan), which should be coustructed of two 


1} In, deals. These need to be well joined. as the 
whole structure will be built on them. The four 
corner posts, 1, M, 8,0, of 3 in. by 3 in. timber, must. be 
firmly fixed to the corners of the base. They should be 
cut the required length and angle before being fixed. 


The partitions need not be carried up from the base, 
saslight suport. until the sides are nailed on, will be 
ficient. TI re bottom is uecessary to the ap- 
macanice of tlie 


AN ORNAMENTAL PIGEON-COTE. 


The framework forming the four gables will consist 
of 2in. by If in. timber nailed on the corner poste, cut 
for their reception, and carried up to the ridge at the 
required height of the tov!. 


sale, 


First FLOOR PLAN. 
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The 4 in. by } in. ridge will run at right angles to 
one auother. crossing in the centre of the cote. 

Up each valley a piece of 2 in. by 14 iu. should bo 
nailed. 


The matchboard forming the four sides should be 
gin. by 7 in. 

If board of this width is used, the joiats will be 
covered by the binding strips. 

To get good shaped hole to the nest boxes, = 
molel should be cut and traced in the required 
positions. 

The binding strips will consist of 14 in. by } in. 
leal. 

In making the roof, nail on to the framework 
any timber # in, thick, and cover this with tarred 
felt. 

Up the valiers a etrip of zinc, extending up each 
side of the roof four inches. turned over ontwards at the 
clges, should be tacked, to prevent water running into 
the roof, 

The Uase of the turnel centre piece will need to 
be cut away to allow it to rest nicely over the 
ridges, 

The eighty tiles neelel to cover the roof are 7 in. by 
4in,and should be planed on the outside, and put on 
in the ordinary way. Over the roll on the top of the 
ridge. and down the first tile, lead should be beaten, 
and the edges tacked down with flat copper-leaded 
nails, 

Elevation x is n strip to keep as far as possible the root 
free of droppings. 

The barge-board ha: better be fixed before the tiles, 
which overlap them. 

The whole of the cote. excepting the binding strips, 
the roof, moulding ut the base, and the bottom of the 
cote, should be given three coats of white paint; the 
binding strips and moulding at the base should be given 
at least two coats of lead colour. 

Three applications of Stockholm tar should be given 
the roof and the bottom of cot+. If the decorating 
part is carried out a3 here describe, I can vouch for a 
very artistic effect. The most suitable thing to put 
the cote on is a fir stump. about fourteen feet long, 
unk in the ground four feet. Four arched supports 

should be screwed on to the stump, and to the 
bcttom of the cote, to fix it. 
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Frame work of Gables 
Bindiag Stripe 
Maree wyariieg 
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Frama work of valley 


These supports can be Stockholm tarred, and then 
the cote is ready for the introductiou of its future 


tenauts. 
E, Osman Browy. 
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SOME RECENT “BOY'S OWN” PENMEN. 


3 of the “hand- recent competition. Of cou! due allow- and other w le | 
izes in cal reproduction and rapid printin, 


ERE are some sample: rse, eaknesses incidernt2] to mechan. 
writing” that carried off priz our ance must be made for the loss of snarpness 1G * 


Se oe, atumy he  ahall not wants 
eo ee 


ES SES SOR RU otcphord, A 7200 1wandti 
He Oe TIE, vento Me 

La pastures greonr te Loadethi me! 
the ae AALS ty 


ee foaclures green: bray Bao) ope 
eLord amy thifphed Fetal mot want: 


the teadeth me tesede the 30 walters, ¢ 


ie Geran I sald dooll 


i the current summer number of the 

“B.0.P.,” in an article on Pond Life, our 
observations were devoted to the insect inhabi- 
tants of the pond; we will now turn our 
attention to some of the aquatic representa- 
tives of the animal world. 

We are apt to consider the Crustacea as 
peculiar to the sea-shore, and their name 
brings to our mind a visior of wet, glistening 
sands and rolling waves; therefore we do 
not expect or look for members of this 
family on land, or in our ponds and ditches. 
Though in England there are no land-crabs, 
still, in many of our streams and rivers, a 
near relation of the lobster, the river crayfish, 
is to be seen; while many somewhat humbler 
members of the family dwell in ponds and 
streams. 

The Freshwater Shrimp (Gammarus pulez) 
is a crustacean that may be met with in 
most ponds. It is a very active creature, 
swimming about witha peculiar jerky motion 
near the floor of the pond, and devouring all 
kinds of vegetable and decomposing animal 
matter that may come in its way. The body 
of this scavenger is greatly curved, and the 


FRESHWATER SHRIMP (Gammarus puler). 


limbs, which are used for walking .and 
swimming, are turned in all directions. 

Creeping about the bottom of the pond, or 
crawling on the submerged weeds, we shall 
find a cousin of the common wood louse; it 
is generally known as the Water-hog Louse 
(Asellus aquaticus). Like the wood louse, 
this many-legged creature is often mistaken 
for an insect, whereas they are both crus- 
taceans, and belong to that division of the 
family known as the IJsopods, or ‘ equal- 
footed.” 

Should we fill one of our glass jars with 
pond water, and examine it, we shall see 
that we have captured nmnbers of little 
oval-shaped creatures, who jerk their bodies 
through the water at a rapid rate: they are 
small crustaceans, commonly called Water- 
fleas (Daphnia pulex). When we get home, 
and look at one of these queer little animals 
under the microscope, we shall find its shelly 
body-case is transparent, which enables us 
to see the digestive organs at work. We 
shall algo observe that the little creature has 
strong jaws armed with spines, and large, 
powerful antenne, which are used as a 
ineans of locomotion. 

On looking a second time into our glass 
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MORE ABOUT POND LIFE. 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of “Insect Actbrs,” “ Pond Life,” ete. 


jar, we shall notice some little animals 
actively darting about, and carrying with 
them, one on each side, two whitish-grey 
bags, the shape of which reminds us of John 
Gilpin’s historic bottles. These restless little 
freshwater crustaceans are somewhat longer- 


Tae WaTER-HOG Louse (Aselius aquaticus). 


bodied than the water fleas, and from their 
eyes forming a dark, globular mass in the 
centre of the forehead, scientists have 
named the tiny animals Cyclops, after the 
one-eyed giants of Grecian mythology. 

While searching for the animals that dwell 
on the floor of the pond, we are sure to come 
across some of those curious worm-like 
creatures, the horse leeches, sticking on to 
the aquatic plants. They obtain their food 
by suction, and attach themselves to worms, 
soft-bodied larve, frogs, and even their own 
kind. 

The Horse Leech is an elastic-bodied 
animal, for although under ordinary condi- 
tions it is about three inches long, yet, if 
necessary, it can extend its length to six or 
seven inches. The animal is a dark olive- 


FEMALE (Cyclops). 


green colour on the upper part of the body, 
and a yellowish-green underneath. 

At one time, the Medicinal Leech (Hirundo 
medicinalis) was to be found in most of our 
ponds, particularly in the south of England, 
but the demand being greater than the 
supply, it has now practically become extinct. 


A single specimen may be met with now and 
then, but it generally turns out to be an 
escaped foreigner, who has been imported 
from Austria or Sardinia. 

Gliding along shell downwards, just below 
the surface of the water, we see the Wander- 
ing Mud-snail (Limnea peregra). This thin- 
shelled, horn-coloured snail is a celebrity in 
its way, for it may be met with throughout 
Europe, Siberia, and distant Tibet. The 
little “ Wanderer” is a favourite with most 
aquarium keepers, as he will always help to 
keep the glass sides of the tank clear: and 
clear. His shell has a somewhat curious 
appearance, giving one the impression that 
it has at some period been carefully hammered 
all over. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
creatures we shall find is the Three-spined 
Stickleback (Gasterosteus aculeatus). Dear 
to the heart of all juvenile fishermen, this 
little fish is held in great repute by all 
naturalists, on account of his unfishlike 
habit of building a nest, and watching over 
his offspring. They are a very pugnacious 
race, these Sticklebacks, dearly loving a 
fight; and should they be unable to pick a 
quarrel with some other members of the 
aquatic world, they get up a battle among 
themselves. 

When about to construct a nest, the male 


THREE-SPINED STICKLEBACK (Gasterosteus aculeatus). 


fish carries in his mouth bits of weed and 
plant stems, to the spot where he intends to 
build; he then proceeds to cement the pieces 
of weed together, by means of a mucus ex- 
creted from his mouth or body. The floor of 
the nest is made first, and then the sides and 
top are constructed. The nest completed, 
Mr. Stickleback, who has now a very hand- 
some appearance, sallies forth in search of a 
wife; the lady of his heart’s desire found, 
Mr. Stickleback, by dint of much coaxing and 
not a little chasing, induces her to enter the 
nest. Here she deposits her eggs, and, tickle 
female that she is, decamps, leaving her un- 
happy husband to watch over the eggs and, 
when hatched, bring up the young Stickle- 
backs. This he does most conscientiously, 
mounting guard over the little nest contain- 
ing the bright yellow-coloured eggs, attacking 
and driving away all would-be intruders. 
Floating on the surface of the water is a 
pretty lizard-like animal, with a serrated 
crest along its back. This is the male Great 
Water Newt (Triton cristatus), @ handsome 
and graceful creature ; the upper parts of its 
body are dark brown, while underneath it is 
a deep orange-red colour, with black spots. 
The female is even more lizard-like in ap- 
pearance, as she has no crest upon her back. 
They have most voracious appetites, and are 
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great cannibals, for not only do they devour 
the tadpoles of the common frog, but they 
will feast upon their own young, and those of 
their near relation the Smooth Newt (Lisso- 
triton punctatus). The female lays her eggs 
singly or in pairs, on the aquatic plants, 
carefully folding up the leaves of the plant, 
so as to hide them from the hungry eyes of 
other aquatic animals. The young tadpole 


Mate Great Water Newr (Triton eristatys). 


of the Newt is a very curious-looking 
creature, on account of its external breathing 
apparatus, or gill-tufts. The Newts are some- 
what given to fighting, and should an eye, 
Jeg, or tail get damaged or lost, it is in time 
replaced by a new one. 

Formerly, farmers and country-people had 
a great horror of Newts, believing that they 
caused cattle to suffer from rheumatism, by 
crawling over them ; therefore the cows were 
not allowed to drink out of those ponds 
known to be infested by Newts. This absurd 
superstition is still firmly believed by the 
inhabitants of some country villages, where 
the boys are encouraged to hunt and destroy 
these harmless and graceful anima!<. 


FeMALS Great WATER Newr. 


The life history of the frogis very interesting 
to follow, and may be easily observed in all 
its stages. If we visit a pond in the spring, 
during the months cf March and April, we 
shall see floating on the surface macses of 
semi-transparent, gelatinous, round bodies ; 
the spawn from which the young tadpoles 
will emerge. 

During its early life, the tadpole leads a 
fish-like existence ; but as time elapses, and 
under the influences of food and warmth, a 
change takes place in its outward appearance. 
The external breathing gills disappear, and 
are replaced by internal gills; the hind legs 
are formed ; the fore feet are developed, and 
the gills replaced by lungs, the tail becoming 
reduced at the same time; and at last the 
transformation is complete. The perfect frog 
comes to land, where he spends the greater 
portion of his life, hunting for insects and 
worms, only burying himself in the soft mud 
at the bottom of the pond as the winter ap- 
proaches. 

Crawling about the damp, marshy ground 
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near the pond. we shall find that much- 
maligned amphibian, the common toad. 
Who has not. at some period of his life, 
becn warned against this supposed poisonous 
and destructive “ reptile’? How it will spit 
farth venomous fluid, and, should we anger it, 
vomit fire, or strike us with death chills, by 
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a glance from its evil eyes! All these 
superstitions have been handed down from 
the Middle Ages, when the toad was looked 
upon with horror and aversion, as the 
associate of witches and warlocks, playing 


‘ue Common Frog. 


an important part in their spells and in- 
cantations. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was 
generally believed that a precious stone was 
to be found in the head of a toad, to which 
great virtues were ascribed. Thomas Lupton, 
in his “Seventh Booke of Notable Things,” 
describes the manner of procuring © “ tode- 
stone” or “ Crupaudina,” as it was called; 
and afterwards informs us that—“ You 
shall knowe whether the tode-stone be the 
ryght and perfect stone or not. Hold the 
stone before a tode, so that he may see it; 
and if it be a ryght and true stone, the 
tode will leap towarde it ; and make as thougl? 
he would snatch it. He envieth so much 
that man should have that stone.” 

Shakespeare refers to this superstition in 
“As You Like It,” when the Duke senior 
says: 

» “Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venom 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his bead.” 


We fear that many an unfortunate toad 
has met with a violent death at the hands of 
those who sought the precious jewel which, 
like the venom and fire, exists solely in the 
imagipvation. 

When alarmed, the toad excretes a yellow- 
ish thick humour, of a musky odour, and 
should the animal be grasped too tightly, this 
excretion will spurt to a considerable distance. 
Probably this sudden expulsion of fluid gave 
tise to the idea of the toad spitting venom; 
really, the toad uses the secret.on as a means 
of self-defence. This is clearly proved, 
should a dog be induced to take a toad in his 
mouth, for he will promptly drop the animal 
and retire, showing plainly by his gestures 
that a nasty taste remains in his mouth. 
Dr. Davy, who experimented with this fluid, 
found it very acrid to the tongue, resembling 
extract of aconite; therefore, it is not to be 
wondered at that “doggie” found the toad 
an unpleasant mouthful. 

Though Nature has endowed the toad with 
an ugly and ungainly body, she has made 
some amends by bestowing upon him the gift 
of a most beautiful and expressive pair of eyes, 
that soon make you forget the misshapened 
body and straddling gait. He is really a most 
useful animal in a garden, for he will devour 
numbers of insects, slugs, and worms. He is 
not at all shy, and, if treated kindly and fed, 
will become quite friendly. From time to 
time the toad casts its skin, and then for a 
while its coat appears of a lighter colour. 
The skin splits down the back and along the 
top of the head, the animal using both fore 
and hind limbs to free itself; and when 
this task has been satisfactorily accomplished, 
Mr. Toad performs the highly economical feat 
of swallowing his cast-off clothes. 

Having thus briefly sketched the life of 


seme of the most common inhabitants of i, 
pond, we must leave our reader to conti 
his search alone, assuring him tbat bis lal 
will reap for him a rich reward ; for, not 
will he gain much interesting knowledge 
food for thought, but the outdoor exertion :; 
obtain for him that which untold wealth cz: 
not purchase— bodily and mental healti :-: 
vigour. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 462. 
By C. EB. C. Tatrersate 


BLACK. 


White to play and mate in three (3) mores, 


Taree Kxicut's Tovas, 
By Victor Goxo1s. 


In our last chess column we ref 
these tours, which in geometrical 1! 
belong to the most beantiful ones 
The above tour shows two sters, it: 
following shows one star in the middle «i: 
diagram, if the lines are drawn on the {i 
ing squares: dl b2 a4 c5 e4 dG baie” 
a8 c7 aG bB d7 {6 e8 g7 hd f4 a5 e3 ehh: 
g3 hl £2 h8 gl e2 c3 a2 cl b3 al c2a3ti - 
{3 el g2 4 f5 d4 e6 g5 h7 {8 g6 he fibre 
e7 c6 d8 b7 a5 c4 e5 d3 bd. 

A nearly symmetrical figure is produc!” 
drawing the lines thus: a1 c2 e3 d: 
8 a7 {& h7 £6 e8 g7 £5 h4 g6 h8 {7 dt 
h3 gl e2 cl a2 c3 dl b2 c4 a5 t3 d2fli?” 
el g2 f4h5 g3 hl £2 d3 ed g4 hi pk ric: 
c6 d8 b7 c5 24 b6 a8 c7 e6 d4 bd a3 Li. 


Solution of No. 461.—1, P—R4.P-.: 
(or a,b). 2, Q—Q Kt sq., and 3. ‘ 
Q—Kt 5 mate. (a) K or P moves. ? 
K sq., and 3,Q mates at K4 or Rix 


(b) PxPi.p. 2, Q—B3, P—Q4, and 3, P 
—Q 4 mate. The white K is not useless, 
for after 1, —K—Q 4, it prevents 2, Q—QR 
eq. 


eu, Boo 


SOME “B.0.P.” 
By Rev. 


(cHOOLROYS who understand the art of clear think- 

ing will find the puzzles which follow very 
tertaining in themseves, and grand catcher to 
spring upon their unwary kinsfolk and acquaintance. 


PUZZLES. 


P. Hontaxp LESTER. 


Three serpents of exactly similar size, shape, and 
appetite, are placed in the form of an eqmilateral 
triangle, the heud of each touching the tip of the tail 
of the next. At a given moment each begins to 
devour s neighbour from the tail forward. You 
are requested to state what will be the final result, 
assuming that the phrsical discomfort of being slowly 
devoured in this manner does not involve either death 
or Joss of appetite. The obvions answer. mathemati- 
cally, is a straixht line of infinite length at right 
angles to the plane of the triangle, and throngh its 
centre: but it will be foul that to the average mind 
the solution is more mysterious than the problem. 


Another puzzle, which may be uscd to ensnare the 
amateur in algebra, is even more straightforward. It 
is to be worked by the simplest algebraic rules, but I 
have seen it successfully trip men with @ 
University degree. “Tam twice as old as you 
when I was what you are; when you cre what I am 
our united ages will be 63. ‘Find ny present age” It 
is quite a fair question, and no catch sbont it, but few 
will be able tw solve it. It will take an unusually 
clear thinker to sce that the first sentence is equivalent 
to “you are three-quarters of my age.” When the 
problem has been solvel in this ite simp!est form, 1t 
may be amplified to any exteat: for exituple, * You 


are twice as old as I was when yon were what Tam 3 
when you are twice what I shull be when you are twice 
what I am. our united ages will be 133. Find my 


present age.” 
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WILLIE'S PUPPY. 


By Frep Epuoxpe, 
Author of Lays of School Lifey" ete. ete. 
ILLIF bail a little pap 


V That was not over wise, 
For everything it gobbled ap, 
From peppermint to pics. 
It bit the butcher—in the calf, 
It chivied Mary's fowls, 
Then barkel all day, and more than half 
The night it spent in howls. 


Is fcllowed Will to school one day, 
Which was against the rate; 

And calmly stowed itself away. 
Prepared to act the fool 

At first, oar friend was very good, 
And Willie felt vecure : 

The master all unknowing stood, 
His pupils sat detwure. 


Bat when he left his de 
The pappy popped insite, 

Where little bits of chalk it munchel, 
With nobody to chive. 

‘Tue master came and shut it in, 
Unconscious of the fact. 

Then hushed a momentary din, 
And algebra attacked. 


and Iunched, 


“The next equation in the book 
Is obvious enough. 

Now, William, if at me you look, 
T think you'll hear”... % Wuff, woff f" 

“Good gracious me! what ss that ucise, 
That most peculiar row ? 

T tell you what it is, my bors, 
1 make you all”... “ Bow-wow 


‘The desk he opened in a trice, 
And out the poppy flew. 

Tue boys sat till as any mice, 
A tragedy in view. 

For -when the master tried to grip 
The pappy all alone, 

It gave his hand a nasty nip, 
And bit it to the bone! 

But Mr. Smith. a hero he, 
Is resolute though pale, 

And throazh the open w 
‘The hapless puppy sail! 
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One moment on the passing breeze 
A passing yelp arose; 

The dog, among the garden peas, 
Alighted on its nose. 


“Who brought this ultra-savage beast, 
Aud discipline defied. 

He shall be scarified at Icast,” 
The angry master cried. 

So Willie faced the storm, which burst 
‘And fell upon him hot: 

But Willie's fatber was the worst — 
He had the puppy shot ! 


By THE Rev. Davip Jon 


OSE 


AY dreams will not do, boys, 
Pleasaut though they be 
Day dreams fruitless are, boys, 
As rain upon the sea, 
Vain it is to climb, boys, 
Fancy's gol ten stair, 
If the climbing ends, boys, 
In castles in the air. 


t 

Not by stroke of Inck, boys, 
Can you win a name: 

There's no roya! road, boys, 
Leadit. on to fame. 

Those who gain renown, boys, 
Don't with shadows play. 

eed the lesson well, boys, 
Cast your dreams aw 


m. 
Work lies at your hands, boss, 
Tasks that must be done: 
Yoa must buckle to, boys. 
Ere the set cf sun, 
{tly flies the time, boys, 
Whilst you aimless stray ; 
Youth's bright dny is short, boys , 
Cast your dreams away. 


Sa 


Ww 

Day dreams will not do, boys— 
To yourselves be true ; 

If you would achieve, boys, 
You must dare and do. 

Have a purpose clear, boys, 
‘Them with heart and soul 

Follow where it leads, boys, 
Till you reach the goal. 


eos aioo— 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


DURING a political procession in New York, a bulky, 
dirty loafer attempted to chiff a very smalfboy sitting 
ona fence, “How much do you weig! 
“About as much as you would if you were washe 
was the answer. In’ the biography of H 
Eton, there is a description of his unkempt uppesrance, 
with a comment which hax been greatly quoted. Itis 
said be was scolding some boy for being late at morn- 
ing lessons, who rep'ied that he had not time enough 
to dress.“ But I can dress in that time,’ said the 
doctor. “ ¥ replied the boy, ‘* but-I wash.” 


ats 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 
WEAELY. 


“ EXcRLston” writes from South Shicls : 
with the greatest pleasure I write to you to let son 
know how T have benefited by * The Health Sermons* 
by Dr. Gordon Stables, given in thes B.0 P. Before 
read the *B.O.P.’ T was a weak and pale lad with 
practically no strength; but at this moment I am 
pleased to say Tam about as healthy and ng strong as 
any lad my age. I‘ tub’ regularly ererw morning, and 
then do a few exercises (those given in your ‘ Indoor 
Games") with dumb-bells, Not only have I enjoyed 
gocnl heulth and strength, but have grown considerably 
Since using the dumb-bells. I am now sixteen years 
oh, and am 8 ft. 8 in. in height, and am growing 
steadily. I hepe you will excuse me writing to you; 
but really I thought that it was my duty to inform you 
of the kool I have ot from taking the advice given in 
the BO.B" 


"he asked. 


“Tt is 


MORE MAGIC SQUARES. 


J. Greve Fisher writes from Leola: “In the 
+B.O.P.,’ Vol. XX. p. 127, was given an interesting form 
of the equare of four.’ Here are two fonns of this 
anagic equare, each of which forms the key of sixteen 
dietinee ‘squares wholly pare from inversions or 
reversals. 


1 12 13: 8 
a7 ¢@¢ 
4 09 16 5 
15 6 3 10 | 


“It will be observed that in each of these modes, if 
the top line of figures be removed to the bottom or the 
left-hand column be transferred to the right hand of 
the square, the ‘magical’ quality remains nnim- 
paired, because the new diagonals produced by these 
transpositions still contain the sum of 34. Exch of 
these trauspositions can be again execute, hence four 
distinct equares can be formed on either method of 
reconstruction, and, as after each vertical remove the 
same number of lateral removes can be made, it follows 
that, starting from either of the originals shown above, 
a fresh form can be derived, bringing each of the 
eixteen numbers in turn into the left-hand top corner. 
Either of these original and every derivative square 
gives the number 44 in a great number of ways in 
addition to the ten indispensable columns, rows, and 
diagonals. Thus the corners aided together equal 
M4. The corners of any aquare of nine holes (of which 
four are always to be observed) sum up to 34, and any 
four forming ® square (of which nine are always 
present) again form 34, So that in each of the sixteen 
equares can always be found 24 simple groups giving 
the ‘magic’ or perfect total 34. I used’ to be of 

inion that there were three of these ‘perfect’ or 
‘key’ squares, but I cannot now pat my hand on m 
old notes, nor can I retrace the process by which I ha 
as I supposed, produced the third variety.” 


FROM STABLE-BOY TO 
BRIGADIDE-GENERAL. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL HECTOR ARCHIBALD Mac- 
DONALD, Whose name was honourably mentioned iv 
connection with the recent bettle at Atbara, and wo 
is now in command of the Advance Brigade in the 
Soudan, has had a remarkable carcer. Born in Ross- 
shire in 1853, he began life asa stable-boy, at the age 
of seventeen became an apprentice draper iu Mackay's 
well-known tartan warehouse in Inverness, and when 
nineteen enlisted into the 92nd Giordon Hizblanders, For 
repeated and conspicuous acts of valour in the Afghan 
War of 1879 he received a commission, and Jater at 
Charas.ab, Tokar, Toski, and other battles Lis Lravery 
was mentioned in despatclie. 


Eee re pean 
SOME MORE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


QP" NEW SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 


I.—A “Favovrrre Avruor anp Artist” 
ComPETITION. 


Prizes—Five Guineas 


B offer prizes to this amount for a list 
of favourite “B.O.P.” authors and 
artists, under the following conditions : 
Twelve authors and twelve artists are to 
be chosen from amongst those who have 
contributed to our pages, and the prizes will 
be awarded to those competitors whose lists 
come nearest to the result shown by the 
total number of votes cast by our readers. 
This competition is open to all regular 
readers of the ‘‘ B.O.P.” equally, irrespective 
of age or sex. Only one side of a shcet of 
notepaper should be written on, and each 
list must be headed by the name and full 
address, very clearly stated, of the sender. 
The last day for sending in is August 31 
for Great Britain and Ireland, and September 
30 for the Coloiries. 


IL—A “Favourrre Story” Competition. 
Prizes—Teo Guineas. 


We offer prizes to this amount for the best 
letter, not exceeding, say, 200 words, on 
“The ‘B.O.P.’ story I like best in the 
present volume,.and why.” Open to all 
regular readers equally. Same date as above 
for sending in. 
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A READER OF THE “B.O.P." axn A. D. P.—You are 
too old to enter the Royal Navy asa cadet. It is 
generally assumed that you are not able to live on 
your pay until you become a lieutenant, and many 
officers find it difficult to do so even then. 


C.Cavrer.—1. Yes, we know all about {t: in fact, we 
published it eighteen years ago, 2. For conditions 
see our list of competitions. 


ART STUDENT.—Take a Waverley novel or something 
of that sort, and do half-a-dozen illustrations of 
it, so that you may have something to show as 
samples. Moet of the figures are drawn from life ; 
but, of course, they are not portraits, 


4. N.—Try Grosrenor's * Model Yachts,” published by 
Gill, 170 Strand; or Biddle’s “Model Yacht Build- 
ing,” published by Norle & Wilson, 156 Minories. 
Blocks and other fittings you can get at Stevens's 
Model Dockyard, Aldgate, or Hamley's Noah's Ark, 
Holborn, 


R. J. B—The office of the National Physical Recreation 
Society ts at Exeter Hall, and the Secretary is Mr. 
Eugene Sully. 


Birp (D. G. N.).—A singing canary ; but every bird 
must be properly attended to. 


Tonic (H. A. G.).—Easton's syrup is n preparation well 
known to the profession, and #0 is Fellows's. Both 
are good if you are run down—a small teaspoonful 
after meals, in water. 


Pigroxs, Book ox (R. W.C. T.).—Apply to Mr. Upcott 
Gill, office of “ Exchange and Mart," Strand. 


WEAKENING Dreams (I. A. 1.).—You are iu a poor 
way, and whether you like it or not you must pluck 
up courage to see a medical man. 


West Coast op AFRICA (T. A. W.).—You do not say 
what means yon have. Much depends on thut. 
Besides, if you are not very strong indeed, we should 


advise you to keep away from this coast, Why not 
try New Zealand ? 
A WRAK-MINDED Nenvors Boy (Scotch Laddie).— 


What an account of yourself ! 

blame? Why, nobady but you. 
you, and for all such lads that, by habits that must 
be nameless, ar ruining themselves body and soul. 
Sleep on a hard mattress, only seven Lours; be all 
you can in the open air, Takeacold bath. Plenty 


But who, alone, is to 
And we do feel for 


of cheering society, games, and goud reading. Keep 
Don't read quack 
Consult 


your eyes from helolling iniyuity. 
books, nor look at «quack ailvertisements. 
your doctor us to medicine, 


Specks IN Eues (8. H.) 
incipient incubation : as e 
lack of grass run, You do not say anything about 
this lust. 


Drip Youne Rannir (M. T.).—This little animal 
ms to have diel from a complaint 
scours" or * seowers," which is a kind of a 
due to septic intluences, We suspect that there is 
something wrong in the sanitary arrangement of 
the run, and that the youngsters ax svon as they 
leave the barrow, either get. poisoned by exhalations: 
frum taintel growl, or get a chill froma 
or house, The feet v s covered with acm 
earth and ordare which should not be yr 
well-regulatel rabbitry, 


ou cannot do better than 

juring articles in 

mi then, 

refer to’ our back 

s cd practicu! articles 
me of the most skilful performers of our time. 


read Mr. Somerville ¢ 
our present volume, entitled * Xo Simple 
when you have mastered thes 


‘on mention by Mr. Ker 
are only to be found in cur volumes, as they have not 
yet been reprinted in any form, 

C. Witsox,—We 
with your no. 
ing, Tf they are 
and washing an 
eare not te dami 
‘archer without Knowing the cause of the dirt. 


cannot 


think what is the matter 


©. R. C.—There was an article on making a small 
dynamo in our monthly part for March 1891. A 
winlmill would not work it with eufficlent regularity. 
‘A gas or oil engine would be better, but for such « 
small machine a water motor would answer, and you 
could get one of these very cheap. Que-eighth horse- 
power would be all you wanted, and more, we should 
think. 


D. M. Cooksoy.—The holes at the bottom of the 
porous pot are an advantage, as they let the fluid 
Circulate freely, but they are hy no means a necessity. 
You can make one in the other pot yourself with a 
bradawl, but you must take care not fo aplit the pot. 
To avoid this hit the bradawl very gently, and thua 
break away the pot gradually. 


It you mean. accumulators by “storage 
we had an article on these in the numbers 
for September 16 and 23, 1893. 


Nrao (Kent).—No: we have issued no coloured plate 
with the weekly numbers since “A Splendid Fit"; 
but al! the plates issued with the monthly parts 
throughout the volume can be obtained in a’ packet 
on its completion. 


J. B. R.—An excellent book for beginners is Buck- 
master's “Electricity and Maynetism.” Tt costs 
1s. 6d., aml you can get it from any boukseller. 


ALL. DawrrRe.—Yes; 
possible to take a 
from a train in motion, and 
we have sccn some very good 
results done in that way. 


ConaTast ReapeR.—We be- 
lieve instructions are_given 
in Captuin Abney’s “ Photo- 
graphy with Emulsions,” but 
we think it by no meaus 
worth the tropble. 


You should 
boiler. 2. Wims- 
ine from £1 to 
10s., according to amount of 
work you were able to do 
yourseif, The plates are the 
most expensive part. We do 
not se: why you should not 
do it, even without any 
special knowledge, if yon 
follow the instructions care- 
fully. The place to get the 
fittings of clectrical machive 
was given in the articles. 


SOME MORE 


W. Surri.--You have got the 
semicircle in the poles of the 
magnets too deep. They are 
quite low. The magnets 
can be about 14 inch apart, 
but perhaps the length of 
centre rod is a little over- 
stated; try making — this 
1 inch instead of 14 inch, 
aud you will yet it to tit 
Letter. 


H.C. Rerp.—No if the work 
itself i- elever and otherwise 
acceptable, the paper does not 
matter a jot. 

S.V.N. (Liverpool). of conrse 
there is copyright in photo- 
graphs, and you may not. 
therefore, simply beeatise yo 

seit 

Dp, Use them to ilust 

your article withont first ob: 

taining 
aid very 
have to 
cannot be tos ¢ 


se 
refal in the 
<. ns mest 
aphers Iwlong te a 
which looks very 


union 
closely atter their interests. 


Ary deus Father 
: oe ane Mebeert 


G. CaNDLE.—To clenn a bicycle chain, when off. leare 
ft for a night in o dishful of parnffin oil, when a 
little ng about next morning will wash of 2 
the dirt into the oll. To tighten a chain, set t2- 
back wheel farther back by adjusting the nuts. 


BrLIzk—Glad to hear from Central America. Th: 
flea of naming our cruisers after the Colonie: ba: 
been to a certain extent adopted in H.MS. 4vatr 
and we might have more of it. We would, howe 
prefer H.M.S. Honduras to H.M.8. British Honds 


C._Nasu.—Coins have the monarch’s head on them. 
‘Your “coins” appear to be tokens or cand coanten. 
Mr. Williamson, of Guildford, close by you, wou. 
identify them for you in a moment. 


PF. _H. Boor.—Write to the Secretary of the Casi 
Company. The dimensions of the canoe seem to te 
allright. It might be better if there were more free 
board, at any rate fore and aft, but it all depend: oa 
the wood you build her of. 


M. R. M. (Toronto)—Colour photography is x 
Present in too experimental a for suck 
rticulars to be published. The Registrar of <4 
Juiversity is the proper person ; bat, in all casey 
you will never be far wrong if you address yecr 
application to the Secretary, though there may a: 
one 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE GHOR. 
“WW: leave ’Ain-Jidi to-morrow,” said 
Salim. 
“Leave "Ain-Jidi!" I exclaimed, for § 
this was the first intimation I had re- 
ceived that the encampment was to be 


broken up, and that we were to move e 


“But there must be some reason for the 


removal.” 


Gripped st with both hands.” 
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“Yes; in another month it will be too 
hot here.” 

“But the Rushaideh will stay ?"’ 

“Some of them. Others will go among 
the hills.” 

“With us?” 

“No. We could not agree.” 

“ You agree here?” 

“We are obliged to—we are on the 
Rushaideh’s ground.” 

“Then you have only been winttring 
here?” 

“Only. Some of our people were ‘not 
well, and the Sheik arranged with the 
Rushaideh to stay here so many days. 
The days are ended to-morrow.” 

“The Rushaideh seem to be more 
numerous than the Howarris.” 

“It is not so. We have many Sheiks. 
Most of our people are yonder,” and he 
pointed across the sea toward the moun- 
tains that closed around its south-eastern 
corner. ‘“ They dwell in the desert. The 
Howarris are only one small branch of 
the great Beni-Azhar.” 

“ Are we going yonder ?” said I, look- 
ing wistfully in the direction of the moun- 
tains, while my heart sank at the pro- 
spect of so distant a removal, and the hope 
of escape almost died within me. 

“No; we are going up the ‘Ghér, what 
you call the valley—the valley of the Jor- 

“ How far?” I asked, eagerly, my hope 
reviving, and my heart beating with a 
sudden excitement. 

“Oh! very far. Four days, five days— 
till we reach the hills.” 

“We shall not pass near Jerusalem, 
shall we ? ” said I, cautiously. 

“Jerusalem, Fl Kuds esh Sherif—no ; 
not near. One day from it we shall be 
when we pass Ertha.” 

“ And where is Eriha?” 

“On the plain, what you call Jericho.” 

“Then we go much further than 


that?” 
“Yes. Up the Ghér, three days, four 
days, further.” 


“And how far is Jerusalem from 
here?” 

“ Two days.” 

I was gradually learning my exact 
whereabouts, and secretly resolved, how- 
ever far we might go, not to lose sight of 
the bearings of Jerusalem. When I broke 
away from the encampment, if I were for- 
tunate enough to do so, I must make my 
way there, and run the chance of meeting 
with some Englishman who would take 
me under his protection. So far I had 
been treated with the greatest considera- 
tion ; but indications were not wanting, 
that, if I refused to fulfil the conditions 
involved in becoming the Sheik’s son, I 
might not fare so well. Harshness would 
make my captivity doubly hard. I was 
completely in the Sheik's power. What 
negotiations had passed between him and 
the so-called Ferrara, and what were the 
terms which had been agreed upon be- 
tween them for my forcible detention, 
perhaps worse, as yet I knew not; but I 
saw clearly that, whatever the risks might 
be, I must take the first opportunity to 
escape. 

In the early morning, while the sun's 
rays were scattering the clouds on the 
top of the great mountain rampart across 
the sea, and the sea itself was kindling 
with reflected fire, the encampment was 
all astir; and, as the great luminary 
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wheeled up into the burning sky, the 
camels stalked off, followed by the asses 
bearing away the folded tents, and the 
women and children, while behind them 
came the flocks and herds, and the armed 
and mounted horsemen. Several of these 
last, under Salim’s charge, had preceded 
the company, to clear the way, and to fix 
upon the halting place. The Sheik and 
most of his men, with Hussein and my- 
self, were in the rear. The road was 
rough, in some places close to the shore, 
in others under the precipitous rocks, now 
marshy, again cumbered with stones; and 
as the day advanced it became fearfully 
hot. The bare clifis threw back the sun's 
rays, and the damp shore was overhung 
with vapour. A sterile, forbidding region 
it was for the most part, a striking con- 
trast to the fertility of the little oasis we 
had left behind. Not a blade of grass 
could we see through the glare as we 
looked toward the land; and toward the 
sea, where in the comparative coolness of 
the evenings the vapour had condensed, 
the shore was encrusted with salt. We 
crossed two shallow streams, that came 
brawling down the wadies, and almost 
lost themselves in the marshes before they 
reached the sea. Towards noon we filed 
into a narrow opening in the cliffs, and 
lay within the shadow. It was a welcome 
rest and change, no less for the animals 
than for ourselves. When the sun began 
to dip we emerged again, and continued 
our journey, gradually withdrawing from 
the sea, and keeping more and more under 
the broadening shade of the hills, until 
the wide plain opened up, with the line of 
the Jordan shimmering in the mid-dis- 
tance; and as the night fell, amid a babel 
of voices, we pitched our tents by the 
gushing waters of ‘Ain es Sultan. 

We had passed Ertha some little dis- 
tance, a small collection of ragged-looking 
tenements, surrounded by the low, dry, 
prickly bush, which, in scattered patches, 
Stretehed across the plain. The few in- 
habitants within sight were smaller in 
stature, darker in complexion, and more 
disreputable-looking than the Howarris, 
though some of the latter were not much 
to boast of, and no salutations passed be- 
tween them. The waters of the fountain 
beside which we were encamped were 
plentiful and clear, rushing out from 
the bottom of a mound, and sufficiently 
strong to work the wheel of mill close 
by. As I lay within the tent, with the 
warm, still air abopt me, and the sound 
of the picketed animals cropping the 
herbage within their reach, it was pleasant 
to listen to the singing of the stream. 
Sleep forsook me. I was tired with the 
journey, and should have slept under 
ordinary conditions ; but my surroundings 
were yet so strange, and the longing for 


‘home was growing so strong within me, 


that I was kept awake, listening, think- 
ing, wondering whether ever again I 
should see Jim and Rachel, and grip once 
more the friendly hand of Mr. Calder- 
wood. 

Two hours might have passed in this 
‘way, or more, when I became aware of a 
gentle movement beside me. Iwas lying 
near the covering of the tent. My eyes 
had become quite accustomed to the 
dusky interior. Some object, round and 
smooth, was working its way toward me. 
My first impulse was to cry out; but, in- 
stead, I drew in my breath quickly, and 
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fixed my eyes upon it, wide open, and 
with the pupils dilated, as if the thing, 
whatever it was, had cast a spell upon 
me. For a moment I was fascinated. | 
thought it must be some large reptile. I 
looked for the glitter of its eyes, for the 
colour of its skin; then it struck me that 
there were no eyes, and that its skin was 
much too brown for the skin of a snake, 
neither were its movements quite snake- 
like. It pushed on softly, and waved it- 
self from side to side, but not with the 
even, sinuous, vermicular movements of 
asnake. Suddenly it stopped, a human 
hand closed over the long barrel of gun 
that lay close beside me, and I saw that 
it was the arm of a thief. 

“What should I do? If I raised an 
alarm he would slink off and escape, per- 
haps with the weapon, perhaps not. If! 
remained perfectly quiet he would sill 
slink off and escape, but certainly with his 
booty. The odds were in favour of the 
alarm. The arm was now being rapidly 
withdrawn, and the gun with it, wheo, 
swiftly, I flung myself upon the arm, ard 
gripped it with both hands tenaciously, 
almost driving my nails into the yielding 
flesh ; and, immediately, outside the tent, 
there wasaloud cry. The nervous fingers 
let go the gun, and clutched at the sir, 
the hand bending backwards from the 
wrist in a vain attempt to reach we. | 
had the fore-arm too securely pinned 
the ground for that, and the canvas pro- 
tected me from the onslaught of the arm 
that was free. All the sleepers within 
the tent were roused by the cry, an, 
guided by the sounds of the struggle. 
came tumbling toward me in the dark- 
ness. 

The Sheik was the first to realise what 
was the matter, and went out himeelf to 
seize the thief as soon as I should let go. 
By this time most of the camp had been 
awakened, and came hastily around the 
Sheik’s quarters; torches were lit; the 
thief—a heavy-browed, sullen-looking, 
almost black tatterdemalion from the 
neighbouring village—was brought face to 
face with me in the open air; and, through 
Salim as interpreter, I had to give an ac- 
count of his detection and capture. He 
regarded me with amazement when 1 
began to speak, and the amazement grew 
almost into terror as he listened to me: 
the strangeness of my speech, and the dis- 
covery that I was no Bedawy, perhaps 
also the silent swiftness with which I had 
pounced upon and fastened his arm to the 
earth, evidently touched his superstitious 
nature; and before I had finished ny 
statement he was visibly trembling with 
fear. I pitied him, and begged the Sheik 
to set him free; but no, that he would 
not do. He placed him under a guard 
until the morning. 

When the morning came, I had to #- 
company the Sheik and half a dozen of 
his men, including Salim and Haseein, 
with the thief who had been taken in the 
act, to Ertha. There, in an open space 
within the wretched village, he ws 
arraigned before the Sheik of his owa 
tribe. His own kinsmen squatted before 
us in a semicircle. Ibrahim opened the 
proceedings in the slow, grave mann 
which was peculiar to him, after which 
my evidence was given, the assemblr 
listening in dead silence to both of us, wil 
I came to the point in my evidence whenit 
was necessary to describe how I hed fuss 


myself upon the man’s arm. This was 
received with guttural ejaculations, 
noddings of the head, and gleaming eyes. 
The gun was produced. Ibrahim added a 
further few words, and we waited silently 
for the judge’s decision. He never once 
looked at the prisoner, nor asked him a 
single question; and the man stood by 
much more at his ease than he was when 
I confronted him the night before. There 
was no trace of shame upon his counten- 
ance. When the decision was given—a 
fine of a hundred piastres—he did not be- 
tray the least concern, and walked away 
to his hut, with two or three companions, 
when the assembly broke up, chattering 
as freely as if he had been a spectator 
and not the prisoner. 

“Ts not that a heavy fine?” I said to 
Salim, as we strode off to our encamp- 
ment. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Do you think the man can pay it?” 

“ A hundred piastres! No; he cannot 
pay ten.” 

“ What will be done with him?” 

“ You will see.” 

I did see. The affair kept us at the 
*Atn es Sultan allday—a miserable affair 
to detain a whole encampment. Time, 
however, appeared to be of very little conse- 
quence, and it seemed to matter not that 
we shonld be a day later reaching the 
hills beyond the Ghér; although, as it 
turned out, the detention might have led 
to serious results. It was pleasant, too, 
resting beside the rushing water, and there 
was shade within the tents and under the 
walls of the mill. In the evening we 
started again for Eriha. The purpose of 

this second visit I could not imagine. 
The ragged Bedawin of the village ‘were 
assembled in the same open space, but 
they were not seated in a semicircle ; 
still the Sheik was there, and our friend, 
the robber, so that I expected a reopening 
of the trial. First ene man, and then 
another, approached the Sheik, and ad- 
dressed a few words to him, in reply to 
which he gravely nodded. The proceed- 
ings seemed to be quite informal. 

“ What are they doing?” I inquired of 
Salim. 

*¢ Lessening the fine.” 

“How?” . 

“ By each man begging off a portion. 
There—that man has just said, ‘ For my 
sake remit fifteen piastres,' and you see it 
is done.”’ 

“But if each man has begged off a 
similar amount he cannot have much to 
pay by this time. What does the fine 
stand at now?” 

“ Thirty-five. 
can pay.” 

“Why, the trial was a farce!” 

But Salim did not understand the word 
farce. 

The appeals were now being more 
slowly presented, and for the remission of 
smaller samounts—five piastres, three, 
two; and it was evident that the fine was 
coming to an irreducible minimum. It 
finally stuck at seventeen. I thought 
that if eighty-three had been remitted it 
was scarcely worth while enforcing the 
remainder. Already had I requested 
Ibrahim to set the man at liberty, and 
perhaps by another stroke it could be 
done, if not by Ibrahim, by his own Sheik, 
with whom now rested the extent and 
power of the punishment to be inflicted, 


That is more than he 
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or the remission of the punishment alto- 
gether. I stepped forward, and said, 
“For my sake take off the remaining 
seventeen.” The judge jerked his head 
backwards, and looked at me; Salim 
interpreted my appeal, endeavouring, as 
he did so, to suppress a smile; after a 
moment the judge smiled too, and the 
good humour became infectious, spreading 
throughout the whole company. The 
thief himself was amused, but pleased at 
my intervention, for the seventeen piastres 
would have been strictly exacted; and 
when the Sheik nodded, giving his con- 
sent, the skinny ragamutffin, to show that he 
had no grudge against me, but appreciated 
to the full my request for the total 
remission, threw his arms over my 
shoulders and laid his dirty face against 
my neck, first on one side and then on the 
other. 

It was a happy termination to the 
proceedings, and immediately the two 
tribes became the best of friends. One 
of the Howarris was despatched to the 
encampment for a kid, and the friendship 
was cemented by its slanghter; a meal 
was rapidly prepared. The fire was kept 
burning far into the night, and threw its 
fitful gleams over the weird figures of 
the Bedawin dancers; and we said our 
farewells over the dying embers after the 
dramatic recital of an Arabic story, of 
which I could not comprehend the mean- 
ing of a single word. 

The serious results which this delay 
might have led to threatened us next 
morning, as we were pushing northward 
towards a great hill shoulder that pro- 
jected into the somewhat narrower part 
of the plain. Notwithstanding the feast- 
ing during the night, we were astir with 
the dawn, and filed off in the same order 
as we had preserved a couple of days 
before. To the westward of the great 
hill a wady led up into the mountains ; 
to the eastward was the Ghér, the deep 
rift of the Jordan, here contracted into a 
valley not more than four miles wide. 
We were rapidly leaving the plain behind 
us, and making for the valley. 

‘We had been between two and three 
hours on the march, and it was growing 
frightfully hot as the sun, now well clear 
of the eastern hills, began to pour his 
burning rays into the depression, when 
we were startled by the sound of furious 
galloping hehind us, accompanied by the 
shouts of angry men, and the occasional 
discharge of a gun. We, of the rear 
guard, wheeled around to ascertain the 
cause. About half a mile away a dozen 
Arabs were riding at us pell-mell. Three 
or four of them were armed with guns, 
and the rest with long lances. They 
were not riding in regular order, but 
spread out crescent-like, and those at the 
extremities of the semicircle were spur- 
ring wildly on, and threatened to close in 
upon the flanks of our party. The Sheik 
rapidly issued an order, which I under- 
stood not; but immediately the rear guard 
stretched itself into a long line, and 
intercepted the flanking movement. 
Hussein and I remained with the Sheik 
near the centre. The women began to 
ery, and the drovers to urge forward the 
flocks and herds, when they became 
aware that a fight was imminent, until 
the line of march became confused, and 
there was something like a stampede up 
the valley. 
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Firing their guns, brandishing their 
lances, shouting like madmen, on the 
horsemen came, and in two or three 
minutes I expected to find myself in the 
midst of a mélée, and fighting for dear 
life; they had closed in, too, finding it 
impossible to ride round our lime, and 
were massing themselves together ap- 
parently to dash through the centre; 
when, to my surprise, within a hundred 
yards or so, they came abruptly to s 
standstill, and faced us as motionless as 
if they had been suddenly turned into 
stone. 

Presently one of the men pushed his 
horse out a spear’s length from the rest, 
and sent his voice ringing clear and 
defiant across the intervening space. 
The Sheik haughtily answered him. 
Again the tones came sounding bell-like 
through the hot haze, and the Sheik 
replied as haughtily as before. For 
some time this tournament of words was 
kept up, producing effects more or less 
marked upon both their company and 
ours—once, indeed, the strangers drew 
themselves together, and started their 
horses, only, however, to be held in check 
by the uplifted arm of theirchief. Mean- 
while the Howarris were rapidly retreat- 
ing up the valley, and the blended sounds 
of the crying women and shouting men, 
and animals trampling in hot haste, were 
dying away. While the dialogue went 
on I kept my eye upon the strangers, 
and began to pick out several of them as 
men of the Rushaideh. We had parted 
good frionds, so far as I could see. Why 
had they galloped after us in this warlike 
array? What was the meaning of their 
menaces ? 

The two Sheiks were past-masters in 
the use of their tongues. After the 
dialogue had reached its height, softer 
words began to flow; the tones became 
less harsh, more conciliatory ; whatever 
tke trouble was, an understanding was 
being arrived at; until, at last, half 
turning in his saddle to his followers, 
and with a dramatic sweep of his long 
arm, the Sheik of the Rushaideh gave up 
the contest, and they rode slowly toward 
us over the level ground. The two Sheiks 
politely saluted; and Hussein and I were 
gent _up the valley to stop the flight of 
the Howarris, and await the coming of 
the now reconciled tribes. 

It was all about a young camel, which, 
the Rushaideh said, had been stolen by 
one of our men. Stolen or not, the 
yours camel was certainly among our 

aggage animals, and immediately identi- 
fied and handed over to its rightful owners. 
The man in charge of it would not own 
to the theft, although I verily believe he 
was guilty, but protested that he thought 
it belonged to the Howarris, and backed 
up his protest by a triumphant challenge 
to the Rushaideh to point out any dis- 
tinctive marks whereby the anima) could 
be known. Ibrahim disowned it, however 
—that was enough; and the Rushaideh 
were satisfied to receive it again. The 
halt proved to be a halt for the day. We 
had got round the base of the hill into 
the entrance to another wady. An open, 
grassy space, with a stream trickling 
through *t, afforded a convenient camping 
ground.” The Rushaideh could not be 
sent back without a proof of our hospi- 
tality and goodwill. A larger feast than 
that of the night before was proparet, 
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and the evening was given up to enjoy- 
ment. 

During the next two days, with long 
rests before and after noon, when the 
heat was most oppressive, we passed up 
the narrowest part of the valley. On the 
eastern side the hills sloped, sometimes 
considerably, broken here and there by 
watercourses; on the western side, where 
we were marching. they were more pre- 
cipitous, The valley itself was covered 
with tlowers. Where the river ran there 
was a thick and tangled line of vegetation, 
low trees and shrubs that almost choked 
up the lower level, for the river ran ina 
gorge of its own, a valley within the 
valley, which the rapidly descending 
waters had worn out, and in flood-time 
completely covered, then becoming a 
broad, deep stream. Usually, however, 
the river was confined to a narrow bed 
sinuously twisting through this lower 
level. As we passed up, it had already 
overflowed its banks, and day by day was 
spreading out further and further across 
the gorge which the floods of former 
years had grooved out. The formation of 
the Ghér was a significant comment on 
the name of the river which had made it 
—Jordan, the descender. 

In the mornings and evenings, when 
the atmosphere was clear, and the view 
up the valley uninterrupted, a splendid 
vision attracted my wondering eyes and 
kept them fixed upon it, the vision of a 
great rounded mountain covered with a 
dazzling mantle of snow. Incomparably 
beautiful, it seemed to me an emblem of 
eternal repose, sublimely lifting itself into 
the clear blue sky, and, like a magnet, 
drawing toward its calm, cool bosom—or, 
in my fancy, appearing to do so—the weary 
feet of the heated travellers. My fancy 
was not shared by the Arabs. For them 
it had not the same fascination that it had 
forme. Still, for them, it spoke of escapo 
from the broiling Ghér, and they thank- 
fully welcomed the sight of the Jebel esh 
Sheik—Mount Hermon. 

While marching up the Ghor, and 
especially during the two long halts 
caused by the attempted theft of the gun, 
and the mistake—if mistake it were—- 
about the young camel, I became better 
acquainted with the personnel of our 
encampment. The long midday rests, 
too, and the quict evenings when the tents 
were pitched early, gave me the oppor- 
tunity of moving around, and learning 
something about the variety of character 
embraced in this small section of the great 
tribe of the Howarris. Henda was a 
beautiful woman, as I have mentioned 
already, and some of the other young 
women and girls were ‘good-looking, al- 
though most of them, Henda included, 
were disfigured with tattoo marks—dark 
blue spots upon the forehead and chin ; 
and the palms of their hands, and finger 
nails, werg stained with henna. Most of 
the women, particularly those in middle 
life and older, were ugly, some of them 
with sharp and deeply seamed features, 
out of which, however, their eyes gleamed 
with unwonted brilliance, speaking of a 
glowing fiery nature within. Dangerous 
women in a passion must these have been. 
The men were not all of the Sheik’s type. 
Some of them were as ill-favoured and 
villainous-looking as the most disreputable 
sweeimens of the Rushaideh. In colour, 
ibe, many were darker than others, and a 
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few scemed to show unmistakable traces 
of a negro strain ‘in their rounded features 
and thick, slightly protruding lips... The 
children were interesting. Merry-faced, 
spindle-shanked, pot-bellied little people 
were they for the most part, running about 
the tents, playing with the animals and with 
each other in the scantiest of attire—in- 
decd, as often as not, while we were 
in the Ghdér, dispensing with clothing 
altozether. 

One little urchin, cousin to Hussein and 
Henda, of whom Henda was very fond 
and proud, a youngster of seven or eight 
years, who sported about the encampment 
inared cotton shirt, took a great liking 
to me, and followed meeverywhere. His 
cheeks were as rounded and downy and 
soft as a peach, only his complexion was 
anything but peach-like; it was the 
richest tint of olive. His eyes were likea 
sloe, both in shape and colour, but spark- 
ling with merriment. He was a quick 
little chap, too, fleet as a roe, with sturdier 
limbs, and not so rotund in body as many 
of the children. A pleasant companion 
I found him, and I had only to call 
“Yusif,” and he would come bounding to 
my sido. From the first he had no fear 
of me. My strange tones and English 
face, when first I appeared at ’Ain Jidi, 
had rather seared some of the little folk, 
and they were still shy with me; but 
Yusif was amused with both. He always 
treated me with perfect confidence and 
freedom. He wauld peer down my neck, 
and turn back -the sleeves of my coat, to 
sec the whiteness of my skin, and some- 
times daintily touch it with his finger tips, 
and smile. He would nestle close to me, 
and listen wondcringly, and as if he half 
understood me, as I babbled to him the 
jingling phrases of our English nursery 
rhymes. When I could frame a few simple 
sentences in, Arabic—though that .came 
afterwards during our encampment ameng 
the hills—I tried to teach-him their foolish 
meanings. He was highly delighted with 
some of them. When we halted in our 
journey up the Ghor, he was always on 
thelook-out for me,.as we of the rear guard 
came in last of all; and, after an incident 
in the early evening of the fourth day, 
when both he and I-were in great peril, 
and our lives.were only saved by a hair’s- 
breadth, he formed the habit of sleeping 
with me in the Sheik's tent, a liberty 
which, when he saw that I had no 
objection, the Sheik smilingly allowed 
hin. 

Much earlier than usual on the fourth 
day, when far.up the narrowest part of 
the valley, the encampment was formed, 
and tho animals set free to rest and graze. 
‘The river here was much nearer our side 
of the valley than the other, and I thought 
I would ramble out towards it, and cut 
down a few blossoms from the flower- 
ing oleanders that were very plentiful 
in the hollow. Yusif came with me. 
From the level of the encampment, which 
was in the shade under a precipitous ridge 
of grey rock, we dropped: down, when 
about a mile.away, into the gorge of the 
Jordan, and found ourselves in a perfect 
labyrinth of brushwood, tangled and shady, 
but steaming hot, through which we 
slowly pushed gur way towards the river's 
edge. We reaehed it sooner than we 
expected. The rapidly melting snows.of 
Hermon were fas} feeding the river, and 
swelling it out further and further across 


this lower tree-clad level. While wevere 
yet among the brushwood we felt the 
waters swirling about our feet. Retreaize 
a little way, I commenced to gather tix 
flowers, severing the stems with a lou 
two-edged knife I had brought with ne, 
while Yusif played at hide and seek ami 
the branches. Suddenly I was star 
by a low growl. Looking round I siw 
Yusif crouching upon the ground, 
peering at something through the bh 
wood. All the merriment had vani 
from his eyes. They were very gru 
but not fearful, and the expression on i 
face was not exactly one of fear; rt! 
should I call it an expression of in 
curiosity. 

« Jin,” he whispered, when he saw th:: 
I was looking; and he raised his 
hand, and pointed with his forefinger it 
the brushwood. 

“ Jin,” thought I,—* that means gles. 
evil spirit, the Arab child’s bogey-ma. 
Whatever is it?” Another low grvl 
reached me, deeper, more ominous ila: 
before; and Yusif leaped up, and spran: 
toward me. 

“ Jin,” said he, and this time with r:! 
terror. as he clung to me, and pointedir 
the direction whence the sound i:l 
come. 

I stepped forward, but immediat 
started back, for, through the interlac 
branches, not more than ten yards aw 
I beheld a light-brown bear. It wasy 
a yery large one, but its round eyes wr 
gleaming, and its lower jaw hung vieion: 
revealing its red tongue and white te:!. 
It was half raised. and, as I started ba: 
it lifted itself to its full height, and wit 
its fore limbs began pawing the air. | 
took the child in my arms and on 
menceda retreat through the undergrow! 
with my eyes upon the bear. Iw: 
hoping it would not follow. Scarce! 
three steps had I taken, however, wi 
on it came, crashing through the under 
growth, beating aside the branches. sts. 
ing fiercely, and rolling its wicked I 
eyes until I could see the narrow 
of red flesh on the lids above «- 
‘below. 

Placing Yusif behind me, and 
quick and violent gesture indicating 
he must make all possible speed tows: 
the higher level, I turned to face the be 
It was now about four yards aw 
still advancing. When first I caught: 
of it I was greatly agitated and extra: 
nervous, trembling in every limb. * 
bathed in a cold perspiration ; butas* 
as I was rid of Yusjf, and knew that. v°- 
every moment, the danger for him ¢°: 
less, my courage came back, a warm 
passed through me, and, to my surpns: 
found myself perfectly collected, awsi-- 
the bear's attack. 

Slowly and more cautiously it came” 
when it saw that I was standing to rete’ 


them! I gripped the handle of my 
more firmly. and held myself rea 
leap aside and avoid either a strok 
hug-by those powerful fore-paws. 
weapon seemed but a poor one to & 
such a beast as this. If I had hadi 
dabbous withme—the formidable Bed: 
elyb—I believe I should have planted * 
feet, and risked either stroke or hug 
endeavour to bring it down with cr: 
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tveight upon the bear's skull. Perhaps it cloak was torn, ahd my back lacerated, 
was as well, however, that my weapon but not badly. 
was a steel one, sharp and pointed, but so For a moment I was stunned and help- 
short that I was obliged to rely more upon less. The next thing I knew was that the 
agility than strength. bear was sniffing me. The, warm blood 
Within striking distance the bear came, was dropping upon me out of the wound. 
and, with a deep growl, stretched out and I wondered why it did not trample the life 
swept at me with its right paw. Ifithad out of me, or tear me. My presence of 
struck me the battle would have been over. mind did not forsake me, and I lay per- 
T avoided the stroke, not by directly leaping _fectly still; this may have saved my life. 
aside, but by suddenly bending so low Presently I heard the-bear make a vicious 
that the paw swept over me; and, swing- snap. The wound was beginning to pain 
ing myself half round to the left to gather it, and it snapped at that, not at me. 
impetus for the blow, I swung myself Thrusting its nose under me, it now rolled 
back again to the right, and drove the me over, and sniffed at me again. Then 
blade right up to the hilt into the bear's it liited me in its fore-paws. Knowing 
body. Into the fleshy part below the that resistance-was useless, and expecting 
shoulder it entered, making a vital wound. to be squeezed to death, but, clinging in 
Just as I pulled it ont, with a savage my expectancy to the one solitary hope of 
growl the bear struck at me again, this escape, I lay within its shaggy folds limp 
time with its left paw, but having to strike and apparently lifeless. It drew me to its 
crosswise and downwards, the force ofthe _ breast, and the pressure increased ; I gave 
blow was broken ere it reached me. It myself up for lost; when, suddenly, a 
was sufficient, however, to send me _ shudder passed through it, the pressure 
sprawling face downwards to the earth, relaxed, I was dimly. aware that someone 
and the knife flew out of my hand. My had struck it another blow, and, as it fell 
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WONDERFUL BOY KING. 
By A. H. Watt. 


CHAPTER III.—MATTHIAS THE ROY KING. 


Cilli’s sister, were amongst the most powerful 
and desperate claimants. 
But that little lad in thé gloom of his 


uu this time the younger brother was a 
i prisoner, shut up in a gloomy dungeon, 
where his only consolation was the permission 
he received to read. His taste for 
classic authors was even at that 
early age very remarkable, and it 
is told of him that when occupied 
with books he often forgot both 
food and sleep. 
Gentle and refined even as a lad 
in his father's castle, he had ex- 
tended the influence of these vir- 
tues to all who loved him, as all 
who knew him did. He had often 
visited the peasants, and made 
himself at home in their homes, 
helping them in adversity, and 
becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with their lives and characters, 
wants, difficulties, and desires. He 
gathered their boys about him to 
read to them, and was their leader 
in outdoor athletic sports. As a 
yuest in neighbouring castles he 
was no less affectionately regarded. 
You may imagine how the news 
of his imprisonment and con- 
demnation excited these sturdy 
peasants, and how fast the popular 
rave and indignation accumulated 
and spread. The entire kingdom 
was roused into a wild ferment. 
Hatred of Ladislaus and his Aus- 
trian confederates, contempt for 
his treachery: and cowardice, com- « 
bined with bitter. sorrow for the 
jead and tearful pity for the im- 
soned boy, his brother. The 
ing’s death quieted them, but it 
rave their desires a new form, 
Che host of competitors for the 
hrone which then sprang up, the 
vassions of envy, avarice, am- 
»ition, and selfishness, which, like 
o many fiends, were then let loose, 
sith every engine of bribery and 
orruption in noisy action, all failed 
> win the great prize. The Em- 
eror of Germany and Charles VIE of 
ance, the Crown Prince of Poland, and 
‘icholas Garra, the .husband- cf Count 


Bohemian prison chamber, bitterly weeping 
for the death of 2 murdered brother, 2nd 
finding his only eonsolation in books, silent 


‘< With the meanness of a most, unprincely nature 
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over, dragging me with it, I’ became un- 
conscious. 

When I regained my senses I was 
lying within a foot of its gaping jaws, out 
of which the breath had gone for ever, and 
clear of the fearful fore-paws that had 
nearly finished me. Yusit was wiping 
the knife-blade upon the brown fur. I 
had thought he was far away by this time, 
and was therefore surprised to see him. 
He had not run off, but watched the battle 
from behind a screen of leaves. When the 
bear took me up, he had crept ont and 
obtained possession of the knife; and he 
it was who had struck that final blow. 
With all his childish strength he had 
driven it into the bear’s right shoulder, 
not more than three or four inches, and 
insufliciently to contribute much to the 
bear’s quietus—my first blow had really 
done that—but enough to show that he 


. was a plucky little fellow, and would not 


desert a companion in distress. After 
this adventure Yusif and I were warm 
friends. 

(To be continued.) 


and seemingly helpless, in hourly expectation 
of a violent death, was more powerful than 
all these great monarchs and princes, for he 
already reigned in the people’s 
hearts. And on the twenty-fourth 
of January, 1458, the Magyars, 
assembled in the historic Rikos- 
field at Testh, glorified the dead 
father and the living son by elect- 
ing Matthias,.a mere boy of four- 
teen, to be king of a great nation. 

He was at this time kept in close 
confinement by Podisbrad, king of 
Bohemia, who had promised Ni- 
cholas Garra to make away with 
the poor lad so secretly that no 
me should ever discover his body 
or know when or where he wag 
murdered. But when this very 
kingly personage, this royal hired 
assassin, heard what the Diet had 
done, and how the uncle of 
Matthias, Szilagyi, commander of 
the fortress at Belgrade, was at the 
head of a great arf, easily and 
swiftly raised for his nephew’s 
rescue and defence, be was sore 
afraid. Therefore the boy was 
suddenly set free, to charm with 
his handsome face and grageful 
person, his quiet dignity and court- 
eous bearing, even his deadliest 
enemics. He received the treat- 
ment of a favoured guest. But 
before releasing his captive, this 
“royal” host, with the craft and 
meanness of a most abject, un- 
princely, and miserly nature, would 
not allow him te depart. for Buda 
until he bad sworn in the most 
solemn manner to pay him a bribe 
of forty thousand golden florins, 
and also extorted from him, by 
dark hints of what he might still 
do, a promise to marry his daughter 
Catherine. ° 

The great struggle of intrigue, 
. faction, and force was at its dead- 
liest when the boy king wus solemnly crowned 
at Padua, amidst acclamations of delight and 
patriotic exultation on the one hand, and 
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sneering jests and scornful laughter on the 
other. But Matthias, young as he was, 
promptly showed that he would be no mere 
figure-head to adorn the vessel of state. From 
the first his boyish hand was on the helin. 
On every side he recognised false from 
true friends. He knew that rich bribes and 
tempting promises were mining in the depths 
to destroy the foundation of his power, but he 
scorned to use such vile weapons, even in 
self-defence, and began to concentrate all the 
powers of state under men qualified by 
neither wealth, rank, nor influence only, but 
by their moral characters, their superior 
judgment, honesty, and genuine ability, and 
practical experience, confident in the strength 
of their loyalty, patriotism, wisdom, and in 
Love—love of country, love of justice, love of 
God and man. 

Having calmed the stormy political ele- 
ments, and defeated by the mere show of his 
steadily increasing power all foreign rivalry, 
he suppressed by stern severity secret con- 


spirators, and put down all riotous and un- - 
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lawful outbreaks. To the heroism of his 
father he added even more strikingly the 
lofty virtues of a wise ruler, rendering his 
throne what a throne should always be, ‘a 
sure refuge for the wronged and the op- 
pressed.” An unflinching regard for justice 
always prompted him not only to hear 
encouragingly the appeals of the poorest and 
weakest of suppliants, but on the mere 
report of any act of wrongdoing or cruelty to 
command that it should be at once impar- 
tially investigated. He believed in education, 
and founded schools in Presburg, Waiken, 
Great Wardein, Erlau, Gran, and other 
places. He invited printers from Germany, by 
promising them his patronage, andestablished 
many great public libraries. Miss Birkbeck, 
in her “ Historical Gleanings from Eastern 
Europe,” says, under his reign “ The habits 
and manners of the people became softened 
and refined, and the Magyars, accustomed 
solely to the wild excitement of war and 
martial sports, under‘ Matthias the Just’ saw 
with astonishment, mixed with pleasure, their 


beloved sovereign passing his leisure hours 
in the halls of the magnificent palace he 
built at Buda, surrounded by the great 
scholars of all nations. Thus a noble emula- 
tion to follow in the same course sprang up 
amongst them, and the most glorious era 
of Greece and Rome seemed to have revive. 
on the banks of the Danube and the Theiss.” 

How very different the result might have 
been had Matthias, when he came to th: 
throne, been governed not by the love of 
justice and his country, but by that all- 
absorbing spirit of revenge and cruelty from 
which he and his family had suffered so 
awfully, cruelties which would have seemei 
to excuse and justify his resentment in mos: 
men’s minds and hearts! And now, my dear 
boys, don’t you wish, as I do, that among:: 
the men and women monarchs yet to be. 
soe of them may turn out as worthy of 
esteem and affection as did Matthias, the 
wonderful boy king of Hungary, so many, 
many long years ago? 

(THE REND] 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 


t may be imagined that there were a 
thousand questions on Harry's 
tongue; but after the first warm greet- 
ings were over, Dave gave no time for 
useless talk. Me 

“There's a time for everything, lad; 
but now ain’t the time for ‘colloquing.’ 
It ‘ud be thousand pities if, arter all 
Providence has done for us, we should 
leave our bones whitenin’ here for want 
of @ little lookin’ out. These ‘ Covotes.’” 
said he, indicating the dead Mormons 
with a wave of his hand, “hunt in packs 
mostly, and that pair that went off so 
sharp may meet with more ’fore they're 
‘got far on the back trail. In fac’, I don’t 
think that the climate of these air ‘ Silver 
Hills’ is partic’lar salubrious along now ; 
so I guess the sooner we clear out the 
better. What you say, honey?" he con- 
cluded, stooping to fondle the little one, 
who was more inclined to hide behind 
Harry than t respond to his advances. 

But Dave was always a favourite with 
dogs and children, and in s minute or two 
she was perched on his shoulder, and 
eliattering to him as freely as to her own 
brother. 

Don’t imagine, though, that the old 
pioneer allowed a moment to be wasted. 
Carrying the child as he was, he came 
striding along at a pace which tried 
Harry’s young legs to keep up with him, 
strained as they had been by the events of 
the last few days, and mingled with his 
“baby talk” to her came out short, 
pithy directions which rapidly put things 
in order. 


“Peep bo! my little ducky! Catch 
those Mormon horses, Harry. Kind of 
them to hobble them for us. I had to 


cast my mustang loose over the brow. 
Wow! wow! wow! I'll eat her, I will. 
No cartridges! Lad, take one of those 
fellow’s guns and band’leer. Upshe goes, 
up! up! up! and down she comes, down ! 
down! down! Search their pouches, and 


By Joun Dawtrey, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


bring any food; we've got a hard road 
before us. Now, my little pet—come and 
ride a cock-horse! Take all their water- 
bottles, lad; it’s a long, dry journey, 
and we shall need tocarry all we can get.” 

In less than five minutes everything 
was ready for a start, the horses caught, 
their saddles and bridles examined and 
made secure, while the precious water- 
bottles were carefully fastened to their 
slings. The examining the dead bodies of 
the Mormons for these was the worst 
part of the duty, but prudence demanded 
that no possible means of safety should 
be overlooked. The two men who had 
stalked our hero had left their bottles at 
their saddle-backs, where they were 
found ; and one of the two shot by Harry 
had broken the cord of his in the fall, so 
that it lay beside his body; the other 
man’s had been carried away by his 
flying horse. 

This made three bottles, holding in all 
about four quarts, a small enough pro- 
vision for the waterless plains they had to 
face. Dave's own cask, being strapped 
behind his saddle, had been lost when he 
abandoned his horse. The bottles were 
nearly empty, as might have been expected 
after the Mormons’ night, followed by 
their stiff chase; but that mattered little, 
for they were sure to pass plenty of 
streams. It was not water that they 
needed at present so much as the means 
of carrying = supply with them. One 
more thing Dave carried off, to Harry’s 
surprise—one of the Mormons’ coats. 

The fugitives commenced their flight 
almost due south, that being the way in 
which they were least likely to run into 
the arms of their Danite pursuers, if any 
such there should be. But at the first 
stream they came to Dave put into 
practice one of those tricks he had learnt 
in his long experience of frontier life. 

Riding directly across the brook, he 
continued his course for a full mile straight 


on, then, turning round, and bandaginz 
their horses’ feet with strips from the coat 
brought for this very purpose, they rode 
straight back, along the same trail ther 
had come, till they reached the brook 
again. But instead of crossing it, they 
then rode up the stream (which ran 
roughly from east to west) for some x 
miles—in fact, till the brook, getting nea> 
to its source among the hills, became to» 
steep and rocky to be rideable any 
longer. 

By this maneuvre their trail came t» 
an end, not at the brook—in which ens 
the Danites would only have to take the 
dogs up and down each bank, to come 
across it again when they left the water— 
but right out on the plain, where the 
pursuers might hunt about as long as ther 
liked without finding a solution to the 
mystery. Harry was highly excited with 
this expedient, which he thought wouli 
probably shake the Danites off altogether ; 
but Dave undeceived him on this point. 

“Don’t you mistake, lad; they'll soon 
pick up the scent agen if they're after us. 
Ther’s good trackers among the skunks. 
I will say that for em, and when they 
find it’s a blind trail, they’ll hark back. 
and try the stream. But they won't d) 
that till they’ve cast all round, an’ hunted 
about a bit, and that'll take time. That's 
where our gain comes in.” 

After leaving the water, they turned 
their faces to the north-east, and, till dark- 
ness overtook them, they held on their 
course into the depths of the mountains. 
Dave, ever careful, had filled the bottles 
before leaving the first stream, and as soo: 
as the immediate danger was past he 
allowed the horses to drink their fall at tke 
next water they came to, thereby insarins 
them against thirst for that night, at all 
events. 

Even when night had completely faller. 
Dave would have kept on his way, guidin: 
himself by the stars, but Harry's fatigae 


‘was growing on him so fast, now that 


the tense strain was over, that he could _ 


scarcely sit his horse. Seeing this, though 
Harry would have died rather than own 
it, the old pioneer at last gave the word for 
a halt, and their camp, such as it was, was 
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pitched in the shelter of a small clump of 
half a dozen spruce firs. The horses were 
not only hobbled, but picketed, to make 
sure of their being at hand in case of a 
surprise, and a rough bed made of the 
softer ends of the spruce boughs. We 
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need not say no fire was lighted, cold 
though the night promised to be; and in 
spite of the meat and biscuits in the 
Mormons’ holsters, the lad was too far 
gone with sheer weariness to eat. 

(To be continued.) 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby Man,” ete. 


r sultry heat of the past week had evi- 

dently been working itself up into a 
passion, which broke out on the Wednesday 
following the Monday dating the last chap- 
ter. 

Overhead, clouds were hurrying landwards 
with tremendous speed, like aides-de-camp 
despatched from the huge cloud-armies that 
lay mustered upon the horizon. It was easy 
to imagine a great battle raging out yonder; 
for the rolling roars of thunder were like dis- 


(With Mlustrations by THomAS DowX£Y.) 


CHAPTER XII.—THE SIEGE OF SAGUNTUM. 


for the high-pressure steam, the steam is apt 
to find vent as best it may, anywhere and 
anyhow, and not by the ordinary safety- 
valves of vigorous outdoor games. 

Most of the boys were in the schoolroom 
after dinner—some few seated at desks at- 
tempting to read library-books —others moon- 
ing aimlessly about without occupation, and 
ready for a “ rag.” 

“ What a nuisance it is we can’t go out!” 
said Hopkins, a white-faced, heavy-looking 


charges of great guns, and the whistling 
-winds might mean the whizz of bullets ; and 
Neptune’s white horses were galloping over 
the rampled plain of the bay in a headlong 
cavalry charge, tossing their snowy manes, 
and flinging the froth from their foaming 


jaws. 
: There could be no going out that afternoon 
at the Grove, for the boys, at any rate; and 
as it was a half-holiday, that was not a light 
affliction. When boys have to be pent up in 
sobool or class-room, with no adequate escape 


fellow, with puffy 
cheeks. ‘What on 
earth can we do from 
now till tea-time— 
four mortal hours!” 

The door opened, 
and in came Bear- 
wood, a dark-eyed, 
dark-haired, Bedouin- 
looking individual. 
His arrival caused a diversion. 

“Tsay, have you heard the latest news? 
Of course you know Miss Daisy was expelled 
yesterday. Mrs. Reeves said they jawed her 
unmercifully, and she’s been blubbering ever 
since. It’s all the fault of Old Tootles and 
his horrid old blackboard. What do you 
think of it, Stevie, my fine bird?” 

Many indignant exclamations and remarks 
greeted this announcement. When they had 
somewhat subsided, a loud yawn, combined 
with a sort of weary groan, attracted atten- 
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tion. It issued from the mouth and lungs of 
Stevens, who had appeared to show no inte- 
rest in the conversation. Since Miss Daisy 
had publicly snubbed him by refusing to let 


him carry her prayer-book, he had renounced 
the allegiance of knighthood, and professed 
to banish her remembrance from his mind, 

“ Here,” he said, “ if you have got nothing 
better to do than babble like a flock of 
starlings, just come, some of you, and lend a 
hand to something more instructive. Old 
Grim has given me a vicious impost. Come 
on, Blisset and Manison—you’re bosses at 
Latin—do give me a lift. I shali never get it 
done.” 

“What is it?" said Blisset, glad of any- 
thing to kill time. 

“I have got to write an account of the 
Siege of Saguntum, from the rot we have 
been doing in class lately. I can’tremember 
the construing a bit, and haven’t a notion who 
did what, and why.” 

“Hannibal besieged tum,” said 
Blisset. — 

“T’ve got that down already, you ass; but 
T’ve got to cover two pages, and that only 
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fills one line, though I’ve sprawled it out to 
the furthest limits.” 

At this point a small boy, interested in the 
proceedings, asked a chum who Hannibal 
was. I know not what he answered, but as I 
asked @ boy that very question in a lesson 
this morning, I give the answer I received: 
“Please, sir, Hannibal was chief of the 
cannibals, wasn't he?” 

“Let us see the book,” said Blisset. 

“Here you are, and I wish you joy of it.” 

“All right—load your pen and scrawl 
away. .. . Saguntum was besieged with the 
utmost force. Hannibal brought up his 
mantlets and rams, and battered the walls 
. .. but the Saguntines gave it him hot— 
(‘That won't do !’)—made a valiant resistance 


—(‘Good!’)—. .. and Hannibal was hit on 
= Hh 


Se 


“In walked Mr, Pegwell:"* 


the head with a tile—(‘I wish it had killed 
him!’)—(‘It did, nearly; he was -Zger for 
several days ‘)— ... But they stuck to it, and 
made o hole in the walls, and rushed in... . 
Then there was a high old scrimmage in the 
streets,—(‘ You can polish up that afterwards 
—let us get at the pith of it’)—... The 
Saguntinés were jolly plucky chaps, ‘and let 
old Hannibal have it right and left, and 
drove him out of the place. Then ambassa- 
dors came from Rome, and talked a lot of 
bosh, which doesn’t matter one way or the 
other.... And the siege went on more 
atrociously—atrocoir in the Latin— . 
Hannibal's chaps pelted the défenders with 
pults and ballistas, and brought up 500 
3 (Afros), with pickaxes to undermine 
the walls- but the Saguntines stuck to it like 
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gum... . Then Hannibal went on a cruise 
against the Oretani, leaving Maharbal to 
worry along. He smashed them up, and 
cooped them up in the citadel. . .. Then some 
chap made a speech—and Hannibal came 
back and made a final assault, and took the 
city—but all that survived set fire to the 
houses, and perished in the flames. That's 
about the pith of it,” said Blisset, bringing 
his discourse to an end; “and it must have 
been jolly exciting. I say--happy thought! 
let us act it! Grand! Come on, Stevie, 
we'll pick up sides—you and’me. We'll toss 
who shall be Hannibal!” 

“Glorious! come on, you chaps,” said 
Stevens. “The stage shail be Saguntum— 
old Peg's desk the citadel—blackboard just 
the jockey for a mantlet. . . . Battering- 
ram?.. . Oh, I know— 
here, young Jones, scoot off 
and bag the Turk’s-head— 
you know— it's in the corner 
by the pantry. . . . Now 


then, Blisset, we'll toss! 
You ery.” 

“ Heads!” 

“Tails it is. All right, 
I'm Hannibal! Come on, 


my merry niggers! Now 
then, Blisset, you have first 
pick—that will square my 
winning the toss.” 

They picked up—eight a 
side. Young Jones returned 
with the  battering-ram. 
The Saguntines set to work 
to fortify the town, drawing 
up two rows of desks to form 
towers and __ breastworks, 
vallum, walls, anything and 
everything conducive to the 
safety of a besicged town. 

Catapults with peas were 
pretty plentiful on either 
side—a rule being mutually 
agreed upon that no one 
should hit a foe on the face. 

Four tennis-balls repre- 
sented heavier artillery, and 
as these were capable of 
being uscd indefinitely, 
backwards and_ forwards, 
they constituted an inex- 
haustible store of ammuni- 
tion. The blackboard was 
moved down to the lower 
level of the room, and handed 
over to Hannibal. Two of 
the Carthaginians were told 
off to manage the mantlet— 
and another to work the 
ram. 

When all arrangements 
were finished, the opposing 
armies prepared for hostili- 
ties by divesting themselves 
of ja .. Then they took 
up position, Blisset and his 
five most valiant men stood 
on the front row of desks, 


while Jack Millward and young Jones formed 


the second line. 
-“Come on, you goggle-eyed niggers!” 
shouts Blisset ; ‘ we're ready for you!” 

The challenge was instantly accepted. 

“Come on, my gallant Balearics,” shouted 
Stevens, “shove them over with the ram! 
Sound the trumpets—beat the drums—storm 
the ramparts—scale the walls!” 

The air was soon dim with the dust of 
battle. The rampart was a formidable 
obstacle, for the stage stood eighteen inches 
above the lower level: but Stevens made a 
determined rush to mount the fortifications. 

Blisset and Manison went for him, anda 
peppering hail of peas stung him in the flank. 
On came the mantlet, and protruding from 
one side of it came the Turk’s head, propelled 


by lusty arms. This was directed against 
Blisset's body, and so great was the force 
that it was all he could do to stand his 
ground. 

“Shove me up, you chaps!” he yelled. 

Oh for “ historic intinitives” to keep pace 
with the conflict in describing it! 

Every man was engaged—clambering, 
pushing, striving to mount, struggling to 
repel. Brands of brown paper were ignited, 
and waved to mingle smoke with the dust; 
tennis-balls flew, and were caught, and 
returned ; not a few school books were sent 
hurtling through the air. There were cries 
of defeat, and yells of triumph, laughs and 
gibes and merriment galore ! 

Then a Latin primer, hurled by Jack 
Millward, who was revelling in the thick of 
the fight, struck Stevens on the head, causing 
him to roar lustily. 

“ Here, I say, that’s not fair!” he cried. 

“It's war-fare!” shouted Blisset. 

“ There was to be no hitting on the head!” 

“It's all right—part of the game—Hanni- 
bal was hit on the head witha tile. You had 
better go to camp, Eger.” 

“Not I,” yelled the great Carthaginian. 
“Here, Moffat, give me the ram—I’ll show 
them how to use it!” 

Seizing the Turk’s head, and poising it a3 
a knight in tilt or tourney, Stevens charged 
at Blisset, catching him fairly in the middie 
of the waistcoat. Over he went, heels up, 
with a crash, burying three of his comrades 
in his downfall. 

“Come on, my gallant Balearics!” shouted 
Stevens. “ Charge for the golden lilies—upon 
them with the lance!” 

Up they clambered upon the first line of 
desks, but there were still some defenders 
left. and a deadly hand-to-hand meéiée ensic | 
—clutching, shoving, wrestling —eversthing 
short of pummelling. Then Blisset, and his 
faithful dead who lay beneath him, suddenly 
sprang up, and, putting their backs agains: 
the second line of desks, they shoved with 
might and main, forcing the whole line of 
fortifications towards the brow of.the staze. 

Crash ! smash ! went the outer walls, under- 
mined by the outer supports over-reachinc 
the precipice ! 

In an instant friend and foe were involved 
in a mighty ruin. Had it not been for the 
mantlet, it must have fared. badly with 
Stevens. He fell against it, breaking the 
mechanism which kept the board in an up- 
right position. His broad back was caught 
clean upon it, forcing it horizontally; and 
there he was, with legs and arms projecting 
like the flippers of a monstrous turtle. The 
other boys jumped in the act of falling, and 
alighted more or less on their feet. 

But the crash of destruction was so appal- 
ling that in a moment hostilities ceased by 
tacit consent. Friend and foe made common 
cause to try and restore order out. ofschaos 
while yet there was time, ere a more powerf.l 


* arbitrator should appear upon the scene. 


Stevens was quickly assisted to the gro 
and the blackboard was sct upright. T 
bearings were found to be broken, and it had 
to be adjusted with wads of paper. 

“Hurry up, you chaps, lug away! . . 
Let's get the forms into their plac 4 
Pick up those books . . . pick up every pca. 

. My eye! what a smother of ink! 
Blotting. -paper, ahoy! Sop it up—mop it up. 
Sit upon it, and rub it in, some chap who has 
on black breeches! Now for the other desk 
—lug all together!” ‘ 

Things were soon got more or less into 
their normal condition. Barring the accident 
to the machinery of the blackboard, and an 
extra black sea of ink upon the floor, and s 
book or two being minus its cover, there was 
nothing much observable that might give rise 
to unpleasant inquiries. After such whole 
sgme and invigorating exercise the boys were 


ontent to settle down and rest for a while; 
) that soon an unusually peaceful spirit of 
ilm prevailed, as on the halcyon days. 
Stevens returned to his imposition with 
ctual interest. 

“I say, you fellows, that was something 
ke sport! I never knew any good come out 
! an imposition before! Only think what 
yu would have missed if old Grim hadn’t 
yen itto me! If Hannibal and his Africans 
ot as much fun out of the real thing, I don’t 
onder that they stuck to it for eight 
onths!” 

Just then the schoolroom door was suddenly 
vened, and in walked Mr. Pegwell, clad in 
acintosh, which shone black and white on 
3 watery surface; while his umbrella, 
‘enched with abundant rain, trickled a 
ream upon the floor. 

“ What have you been up to?” asked the 


was on a Saturday afternoon in the early 
summer that we boys of the sixth form 
la strange adventure which might easily 
‘e had an unfortunate ending. I must 
give the exact names of those who were 
h me in the scrape, for they would not 
:it. One of them, whom I will call 
ilall, is now a grave and dignified solicitor 
a country town. Another—let us say 
»npson—is studying law in London. A 
‘dis in the Church. So you will under- 
id that if I mentioned their correct names 
7 would be down on me, as the saying is, 
ce a thousand of bricks.” I don’t want 
© come to that, for Randall was very 
vy as a boy, and used to have an unplea- 
t way of tripping you up and sitting on 
when you did anything to offend him; 
, for aught I know, this memory of old 
vs might awake the same habit in him. 
iy's the time he has sat on me, until it 
ned as if the breath were being squeezed 
of my body ; and if he has grown in weight 
‘oportion as he has grown in years, the 
erience would be even more unpleasant 
‘than it was then— especially to a thin 
L 
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master, looking rapidly over the room and its 
occupants. “I heard a tremendous noise as 
Icame over the uplands. It sounded as if 
the roof had fallen in. What on earth was 
it?” 

“ A form fell down, sir,” said Stevens. 

“ Forms don’t fall down like ripe apples,” 
said the master, looking suspiciously at the 
forms. ‘“ What is that great mess of ink? 
~.. Hulloah, the blackboard has come to 
grief, I see”? (going up to it and taking out 
the wads of paper). ‘ The blackboard seems 
doomed to bring you fellows into trouble... . 
What a dismal thing—it looks like a bird 
with a broken wing. Not Millward this time, 
I suppose?” 

A chorus of “ No, sir,” settled that point. 

“ Well, I am responsible for your behaviour, 
and I will just trouble you to explain what 
happened. There has evidently been a riot 


(To be continued.) 


IN A TIGHT FIX: 
A HALF-HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 
By Harry Davies. 


As usual, our spirits were up to high-water 
mark when twelve o’clock came and work 
was over till Monday morning. Whoop! 
With a wild shout of joy we sped across the 
broad stretch of field in front of the school 
buildings. Is there anything so pleasurable 
as the thought of a half-holiday on a fine 
summer's afternoon, with the delights of 
cricket, boating, swimming, nutting, or wood 
exploring, beckoning like so many alluring 
sirens? We whistled and laughed, and 
played all sorts of excited freaks, as we raced 
across to the dining-hall for early lunch. It 
was the Doctor’s plan on Saturday after- 
noons in the summer to free us from all tasks, 
even of preparation, and to give us an early 
meal at twelve, with a high tea at seven, so 
that we might have as long an afternoon as 
possible—and a very sensible plan we 
thought it. We were as mum and indus- 
trious as anything on Saturday mornings, I 
can tell you, for fear of “ lines,” or some ac- 


. cident of tho kind, whereby our half-holiday 


might be endangered. 

After lunch we went our different ways in 
groups, each party on its own form of 
amusement intent. A large contingent 
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of some sort, nesulting in palpable damage to 
property. Some one will have to pay for it. 
It is hard that you cannot be left alone for 
half-an-hour without committing senseless 
mischief. Are you going to explain?” 

After an ominous silence of a few moments, 
Blisset volunteered the remark that they were 
only amusing themselves by acting the Siege 
of Saguntum. 

“Oh, that was it—very good. I am glad 
you show some interest in work. What is 
good enough for one half-holiday is good 
enough for another. You have amused your- 
selves with the Siege of Saguntum after your 
own fashion this afternoon ; you shall do the 
same after my fashion next Saturday. You 
will all write it out three times in Latin and 
English when the time comes.” 

So saying, Mr. Pegwell stalked out of the 
room, slamming the door behind him. 


scampered off to the cricket field, followed 
by Mr. Travers, one of the masters, who was 
awfully keen on the game, and had more 
than once played for the county. Others 
went off for a stroll through the woods. 
There was no group of cronies but had 
their special amusement mapped out. As 
for our particular set, we had laid a plan of 
the most delightful nature, and had been 
looking forward to its realisation in the 
utmost state of excitement during the last 
three days. 

. I must tell you that one of our clique was 
a day-boarder, Teddy Mortimer, whose father 
was a gentleman of means, living in one of 
the neat villas which studded the banks of 
the small river running through the town. 
Now Teddy had been worrying his father for 
months to buy him a boat, and at last Mr. 
Mortimer had capitulated, and only on Wed- 
nesday evening last the new plaything had ar- 
rived. With what expectation we all hurried 
down to see her as soon as Teddy came 
shouting the news! With what delight we 
all admired her graceful build, her prettily 
curved thwarts and bow, her comfortable 
steering-seat, all seductive in red cushions 
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and cane-work for the back! She was, in 
truth, a charming little craft, not too heavy, 
yet just heavy enough to be safe for boys. I 
must confess I envied Teddy heartily as we 
examined her swing rowlocks, her light, 
sweeping oars, her tasteful tint of light 
mahogany. Yet the envy was softened by 
the zest of expectation ; for Teddy had again 
and again said to us all, in his hearty, enthu- 
siastic way: ‘I say, you fellows, sha’n’t we 
have jolly times in her, eh?” 

You may imagine, then, with what excite- 
ment and anticipation we looked forward to 
Saturday afternoon, when six of us were to 
have the great privilege of joining Teddy in 
the first long row in his new boat. We 
thought ourselves the happiest fellows alive 
when lunch was over and we started out to- 
xether, while we could not repress a jubilant 
“ hooray ” when, running down the lawn in 
front of Teddy’s house, we came upon him 
getting things in readiness. Mr. Mortimer 
was standing by with an amused smile. 

“Well, young gentlemen," he said, turn- 
ing to us good-humouredly, “I suppose you 
think this great fun, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Thompson, “ it’s just the 
jolliest lark we could wish for !¥ 

“Ah,” he replied, looking at us with a 
smile. “That's right! Enjoy it, you young 
shavers! For the days will come, all too 
soon, when you will have plenty of rowing 
upon another kind of river, and it won't be 
such a very great lark!” 

We did not quite take his meaning then, 
but I understand it better now. 

“But mind!" he went on, holding up his 
finger. ‘‘No nonsense in the boat! No 
jumping about! And you, Teddy, remember 
my condition. Not more than three miles! 
The river gets very weedy further up than 
that, and weeds are dangerous!” 

Promising him obedience in a chorus, 
which sounded like some babel of foreign 
tongues, we got into our places, pushed off, 
and with a cheer pulled away. We were 
none of us exactly crack oars. I was, per- 
haps, the best, if I may be allowed to say it, 
having for two seasons been a member of a 
rowing club at my seaside home. I was the 
only one amongst us, for instance, who could 
manage two oars at a time. Teddy could 
row and feather very well as long as he had 
an oar on his left. When he tried on the 
right he got hopelessly at sea, and would dip 
in an alarming manner, as though he were 
practising dredging. As for the rest, they 
were only more or less oarsmen—rather less 
than more, perhaps. Randall, for in- 
stance, performed the most ludicrous cart- 
wheels when bringing his blade out for the 
next stroke. Thompson, on three distinct 
occasions, made that common error of sup- 
posing that he had his blade under water 
when it was still in thin air; and, giving a 
mighty pull, performed the strange evolution 
znown as “catching a crab;" which means 
that Thompson suddenly disappeared from 
view, tumbling backwards, and shooting his 
legs into the air, as though they were danger- 
signals. Edgerson also did some peculiar 
things. Sometimes he dug his oar so deep 
that it got jammed against the side of the 
boat, and it was quite an ration to dis- 
lodge it. At other times he a splashing 
fit, and would ladle up water until Duncan, 
who was steering, was almost blinded, and 
began to growl like a bear with a sore head. 
We got along very well on the whole, how- 
ever,and as we were all good swimmers, we felt 
quite at home. In our eagerness and keen 
enjoyment we lost all count of time or dis- 
tance, and we were slightly outside the limit 
named by Mr. Mortimer before we realised it. 
That was our first mistake. 

“T say, you fellows!” said Teddy, all of a 
sudden, standing up and looking across the 
fields, “‘ we've gone slightly beyond the mark, 
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you know! We've passed the watercress beds, 
and they are just three miles up-river from 
home. Let’s turn back at once. We're in 
honour bound, you know!” 

We could hardly believe that we had come 
three miles, so quickly had the time passed. 
But we all felt as keen on the point of our 
promise as Teddy did, and we immediately 
ceased rowing. 
very narrow—little more in width than the 
length of the boat—and Duncan proposed 
that we should get into the broader stream, 
a few yards higher up, in order to turn round 
more easily. We consented; and that was 
our second mistake. One of the banks at 
this part ran upward almost perpendicularly 
to a hillock, on the summit of which stood a 
village of about thirty houses. We knew 
nothing about the place, for we had never 
been so far up-stream before, and the main 
road, which we had often traversed in our 
paper-chases, was at least a mile away to the 
west. We were aware that the village existed 
there, for we had seen it in the distance, on 
its little hill; but we did not know, as we 
learned afterwards, what sort of a place it was. 
Its inhabitants were a very low set of navvies, 
who were engaged on some temporary works 
in the neighbourhood, and the place bore a 
very bad character for drunkenness and 
rowdyism. It was, in fact, a plague spot in 
the eyes of the local authorities, and they 
were at the very time taking steps to get the 
people turned out of the houses and distri- 
buted about the country side. If any theft 
took place in the locality, the police first of 
all cast their eye upon this village, and with 
very good reason too, as the event nearly 
always proved. But it was not safe for any 
constable to enter the place alone, unless he 
was prepared to run the risk of being roughly 
and even violently used. 

Knowing nothing of this, we rowed up 
under the steep bank. Along the top ran a 
low wall, over which a man was leaning. He 
was a big, burly-looking fellow, with a short 
clay pipe in his mouth, and a ragged cap on 
the back of his head. He had evidently been 
watching us coming up stream, but we hardly 
realised that he was there until, as we got 
underneath him, he called out something in 
a jeering tone. We looked upward, but 
taking no notice of his remark, began to make 
arrangements for turning round. Just as we 
did so he shouted at us offensively in a 
dialect we could not understand. Again we 
took no notice, and almost immediately a 
stone shot into the water, just missing the 
gunwale of the boat. It was rapidly followed 
by another, which bounded on the foot- 
stretcher between myself and Randall, catch- 
ing the side of my boot, and making me start 
with pain. 

“Pull, there!’ shouted Duncan. “ Pall, 
you fellows, quick!” 

In an awful flurry we splashed and tugged, 
all sixes and sevens, while stones fell around 
us, two and three at atime. In our fright we 
were all shouting to each other at once, and 
rowing frantically the while. In fact we had 
lost our heads, and thought more of getting 
out of the range of the stones than of turn- 
ing the boat round. As we strained to our 
work to pull from underneath the hill, other 
heads popped over the wall, two and three, 
and then half a dozen, and the stones fol- 
lowed us in quick succession, hitting the boat, 
splitting Edgerson’s oar, and giving Thomp- 
son a nasty blow on the arm. We rowed as 
if for dear life, and fortunately got round the 
bend of the river before any serious damage 
wasdone. Still we bent to our work, straining 
every muscle, for we could hear their shouts 
and coarse laughter following us, and oc- 
casionally a stray stone dropped into the 
water behind us. When we finally rested on 
our oars, nearly a quarter of a mile further 
up, our state of exhaustion may well be 


The river at this part was | 


imagined. We all looked at each otherin é 
may, breathing heavily, with the perspiri: 
rolling down our faces meanwhile. We vz 
out of the fix for the time being, for theyi: 
evidently only chased us 8 little way; bus 
were on the side of the danger,» 
would have to pass the village again »< 
back! 

If only we had got the boat's head m 
before the attack commenced we should bi: 
been able to race away in the directio; 
home, but the stones had begun to fall siz 
we were showing Edgerson and Thomps: 
how to backwater, and we had got 40 ax: 
that we had pulled straight ahead. Ani 
we should have to go through it all an: 
We sat gazing at each other with cons 
tion and alarm written large on ow 
faces. 

“Phew! That was a sudden attui 
exclaimed Teddy, mopping his forehead. 

“ What on earth is the meaning of i:' 
said Randall, plaintively. ‘ What hare = 
done to them?” 

“They must be drank or mad,” pu? 
Duncan, “to go for us like that, al! x 
nothing!” 

“What are we to do now? That is 
point!’ exclaimed Thompson, robbing t: 
arm ruefully. 

Yes, that was the point. What wer 
todo now? We stood up in the bot x 
gazed to either side of the river, but th: 
was no house or habitation of any li: 
within view. Then began a direyx 
of counsel as to the best course to pry. 
everyone glancing apprehensively from ‘= 
to time in the direction of the hostile vs: 
Thompson and Edgerson were for rovit: 
until we came to a house, leaving the bu: 
the charge of the people, and makin: 
way back across country. Randall ws‘: 
waiting until it was dark, and then w«.: 
quietly down the river. 

“T'm not going to wait until it isda. 
I’m not going to leave the boat,” said Te” 
stubbornly. ‘If I do the one, my p” 
will be awfully alarmed, and if I do thes. 
I may never see the boat again.” f 

“You may not see it for long as itis," 3! 
Randall, grimly, “ especially if we pass ux: 
that hill again.” 

It was a hurried and anxious dis 
that ensued. Everybody wanted to seu - 
once, and everybody thought his ova '+ 
the best. Iam not at all ashamed to « 
that we were thoroughly frightened, { 
will understand how helpless we all 
the prospect of being cooped up in at. 
powerless to defend ourselves, while s~ 
were being rattled down on us from st 
At last a proposal came from Duncan. = 
was a cool-headed sort of chap. 

“Look here, you fellowa!” sil = 
“The sooner we get out of this the k= 
The men and boys will be getting bomeh= 
work just at this time, and there will k! 
crowd of them if we wait much kv 
They are evidently a bad lot. The = 
thing is to save the boat. It would k= 
foolish to have to go back the first tnp 
confess that we had had it smashed op. 
I propose is this : One of us, the best ou“ 
amongst us, shall row the boat dors =! 
middle of the river just as fast a3 bev 
race. The others shall keep pace slot 
bank—on the side opposite to the villa * 
course—with stones in their pockets 
try to draw off the attack. We won't 
stones if we can help it, but we can m& 
show of doing it, and thus take up thet 
tention, while the boat is shipping pest™* 
neath. As a matter of fact, beg 
bank ean look after themselves and the '- 
at the same time, while if we all rem” 
the boat we shall be cooped up sad ti” 
powerless. Whatdoyousay?” 

Randall and Edgerson were a bit afts!* 


ihe idea, but it struck the rest of us as being 
in uncommonly good one. On being put to 
she vote it was carried by five to two, and 
ve then discussed as to who should row the 
yoat down. By unanimous consent I was 
ippointed to that task, being the only one, as 
( have said, who was at home with two oars 
‘tatime. Duncan offered to come in and 
steer, but I felt sure of being able to keep a 
straight course, my stroke as a rule being 
gretty even on both sides. 

No sooner was the plan resolved upon than 
ve proceeded to put it into exécution. We 
tept up a bold face to each other, and tried 
io look very cool and unconcerned about the 
vhole thing, but I may tell you that at heart 
ve were one and all awfully funky. The 
ittack had taken us in such a sudden and 
expected manner, and it was such a craelly 
‘allous and uncalled-for one, and we on our 
dde were so helpless against big brutal fellows 
f that kind, who did not care what mischief 
hey caused, that our hearts were in our 
aouths at the ides of trying to run the gaunt- 
et. 

I got into the boat, selected my oars, put 
he others ship-shape at the bottom, and 
mulled out into mid-river. Meanwhile the 
‘ther fellows were collecting stones and 
vutting them into theircoat pockets. When 
hey thought they had a sufficient number 
or the emergency, we started, I pulling down 
he middle of the stream and they walking 
long the bank, on the side of the river oppo- 
ite to the village. I took it easily, in order 
o husband my strength and thus be equal to 
he spurt that would undoubtedly be neces- 


ary. 

With beating hearts we went’ round the 
end of the hill and cast our eyes in anxious 
uspense towards the village. Three men 
rere leaning over the wall, looking down 
iver. They had evidently not expected us 
ack so soon. 

Now for it! If we could creep along a 
ttle distance before they saw us, we might 
tand all the better chance ! 

“Throw wide, you fellows, if we have to 
arow at all,” I heard Duncan say, quickly. 
It will have the same effect, and we don’t 
ant to hit if we can avoid it.” 

I heard the words as if in a dream, for my 
tind was all in a swirl over my own task. 
ou know what a miserable thing it is to 
ave to meet a danger and yet not be able to 
irn your face towards it! I knew that if I 
ace took to looking behind me, it would be 
\l up as faras my speed was concerned. So, 
itting my teeth together, and screwing up 
\y courage to the sticking point, I kept my 
ves fixed on the stern of the boat, and rowed 
s Thad never rowed before, and shall pro- 
ably never row again. Swish! went the 
oat through the water. For a few yards we 
‘ept down in silence, and then a hoarse, 
*risive shout from the bank behind me re- 
taled the fact that we were seen. Now for 
1e stones! Icould not help ducking my 
sad a little, useless though the action was, 
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but I kept my gaze steadily fixed on the 
stern of the boat. In my desperate effort to 
get up speed I threw all form to the winds, 
and dug the oars in anyhow, tugging at them 
with short frantic strokes. There was more 
shouting and hoarse laughter from the bank 
above, and bang came a stone on the steeri: 
seat in front of me. It was quickly followed 
by another, which caught me full on the 

oulder, and again by others, which 
splashed in the water around me. In an 
agony of effort, I pulled until I fairly raised 
myself off the seat at each stroke Out of 
the corner of my eye I suddenly ssw our 
fellows stand and swing their arms round in 
concert. It was evidently a move which our 
assailants had not expected. There was a 
lull in the assault, followed by a shout of 
rage from half a dozen throats above me. 
Then followed a medley of shouting, 
splashing of stones in the water, rattling of 
stones on the boat, and excited calls to me. 
All the time I was slipping down the stream 
at a stunning speed, and our fellows were keep- 
ing pace at the double, turning every few steps 
to send in a volley. Once I looked up 
quickly and saw a big stone coming down, 
just in time to move my legs out of the way. 
It dropped on the foot-stretcher, splitting it 
in two, and loosening a plank in the bottom 
of the boat. I planted my feet against the 
sides and kept on, pulling all sixes and 
sevens, now swerving blindly towards one 
bank, now towards the other. The perspira- 
tion was rolling down my face, my breath 
came sharp and short, and my arms were 
aching with exertion. Yet I hardly felt any of 
these things in the wild excitement of the mo- 
ment. Would we never be past this awful hill ? 
For one brief space of time we were in the 
thick of it, and at every pull I thought to see 
the boat sink under me. 

Another storm of shouting, clattering 
stones, splashing water! As I dashed 
through it with bent head I could see our 
fellows stand and send in_half-a-dozen 
volleys, one after the other, and in the same 
glance I caught sight of at least twenty mov- 
ing arms on the bank above. The next 
moment, with a feeling of intense relief, I 
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realised that the land was rapidly sloping 
down to the flat country, and that we had 
got through the worst of it. Yet they followed 
us, a round score of them, running down the 
bank, and throwing whenever our fellows gave 
them an opportunity, until the broad culvert 
which ran round the watercress beds stopped 
their progress. There they stood and shouted 
at us, shaking their fists, and making all sorts 
of awful threats in their rage. We did not 
wait to listen to them, however, as you may 
readily guess, but kept up our pace until I 
was nearly falling off the seat with exhaus- 
tion. For a moment I was like to have 
fainted. In a sort of half-consciousness I 
heard them calling to me to bring the boat 
to the bank for them to get in, and in a 
dazed, blundering way, I complied. It was 
excitement more than effort that had told 
on me, however, and almost the next minute 
I had pulled myself together. They mado 
me take a seat at Duncan’s side, and we 
went swinging down the river, thanking our 
stars that we had got off so cheaply. 


Duncan’s plan had worked splendidly, and 
had completely nonplussed our wanton 
assailants. The attention which they had 
intended to bestow upon the boat was for 
the most part drawn off by the continual 
volleys of stones to which our fellows treated 
them, and so our pretty little craft had got 
through with only a few knocks. Yet our 
party had all the time thrown wide, and as 
far as they knew had not hit one of our 
enemies. So vigorous and determined was 
the look of our constant attack, however, 
that, as Duncan said afterwards, it would 
have deceived anyone ; and it evidently made 
the villagers think that they had some real 
fighting to do. At all events it did no harm, 
while it thoroughly effected its purpose. 

Complaints were made to the police by the 
Doctor, and also by Mr. Mortimer, but nothing 
ever came of the matter, as of course we 
could not have sworn to any one among our 
assailants. It was, however, satisfactory to 
know, three months later, that the inhabit- 
ants of the village had been scattered and 
the dilapidated houses pulled down. 


Ze. 
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TORTOISES, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


By rue Rev. G. C. Baremaw, a.K.c., 


Author of “ The Vicarium,” etc. ete. (Mlustrated from Photogrizphs by the AUTHOR.) 


v we were not so familiar with the shape of 
tortoises we should think that they were, 
yen first we saw them, the most wonderful 
‘imals in existence. And we should not 
far wrong, for they are indeed most extra- 
dinary creatures, and exceedingly interest- 
g, whether we read of them in their habitat, 
keep them in confinement, where, ap- 
rently, they are quite ready to be content. 


Apart from their strange forms they are 
also interesting because of their longevity, 
some existing for considerably more than a 
hundred years. For example, there is living 
at Port Louis, of the Mauritius (or wasa little 
while ago), a tortoise which was imported by 
Captain Marion du Fresne from the 
Seychelles in 1766. That is, of course, one 
hundred and thirty-two years ago, and as the 


creature was probably, at that time, of some 
considerable size (these reptiles grow very 
slowly), it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it is, if still alive, not very far from 
completing its second century. 

Mr. Murray, in his “ Experimental Re- 
searches,” speaks of a tortoise which must 
have been about two hundred and twenty 
years old. This reptile lived in the gardens 
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of the episcopal palace of Peterborough. 
“Bishop Marsh’s predecessor in the see had 
remembered it above sixty years, and could 
recognise no visible change. He was the 
seventh bishop who had worn the mitre 
during its sojourn there. ... This animal 
moved with apparent ease, though pressed by 
a weight of 18 stone: it weighed 13} Ibs.” 

Tortoises are, also, remarkable and inter- 
esting because of their wonderful tenacity of 
life, which has been proved by cruel experi- 
ments. As an illustration of this tenacity I 
may mention that the heart of a tortoise will 
beat for hours after the animal has becn 
deprived of all its blood. 

M. Redi, an Italian surgeon, deprived a 
land tortoise of its brain, and the poor beast, 
after this robbery and mutilation, lived for 
nearly eight months; the only difference in 
its appearance was that it kept its eyes con- 
stantly closed. 

Another tortoise lived for twenty-three days 
without a head. This feat naturally reminds 
one of the ancient joke about King Charles I. 
Mr. F. T. Bullen, in an interesting article pub- 
lished in “ Chambers’s Journal” for October 
1897, says that he witnessed the capture of 
an enormous turtle which did not weigh less 
than 1,800 lbs. “ Next morning at daybreak 
she was butchered, and more than eight hun- 
dred eggs, of which only thirteen were with 
shells, were taken from her ovary. The shell 
was so large that it made me a splendid 
bath. The meat was all removed and hung 
up, only the head and tail being left attached 
to the shell. Late that afternoon a young 
Dane, for some foolish reason or other, must 
needs go and introduce two of his fingers 
into the open mouth of the apparently dead 
head. Like the action of an iron-shearing 
press the jaws closed, taking off the two 
fingers as clean as possible. Then another 
man essayed to cut off the tail, but as soon 
as the knife entered the skin, the tail curled 
up and gripped the blade, and it was nearly 
an hour before he could withdraw it. So 
that their (turtles’) vitality must be little, if 
any, inforior to that of the land tortoise.” 

Everybody knows that the speed of a land 
tertoise is, not great; but few, I think, rcalise 
how slowly they really travel. Darwin, in 
speaking of the Galapagos tortoises, huge 
beasts, some of which weigh more than 500 
lbs., and whose carapaces, as the upper shell 
is called, measure in a straight line about 
five feet and a half in length, and a little 
more than this in width, says that the 
inhabitants of ‘these islands in the Pacific, 
“from observing marked individuals, con- 
sider they travel a distance of about eight 
miles in two or three days. One large tor- 


Fig. 1.—Moorish LanD Tortoise, 1 F. 


toise, which I watched, walked at the rate of 
sixty yards in ten minutes, that is, 360 yards 
in the hour, or four miles a day—allowing a 
little for it to eat on the road.” 

Tortoises may be roughly divided into the 
four following groups :—(1) Land Tortoises: 
animals which are not willing to enter water, 
are bad swimmers, herbivorous, and possess 
feet adapted for walking. (2) Fresh water 
Tortoises: these reptiles are known also as 
Pond Tortoises and Terrapins; they are 
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amphibious—carnivorous, with one or two" 
exceptions—very active, while in the water, 
and not nearly so slow in their movements 
as the land tortoises when on land. Their, 
feet are slightly webbed: (3) Fresh-watcr 
Turtles : these creatures are carnivorous and 
very fierce; their feet are much flattened 
and broadly webbed. And (4) Sea-Turtles: 
these are entirely marine in their habits. 
Their limbs being paddle-shaped, they are 
able to go through the water at great speed. 
Some are herbivorous and the rest car- 
nivorous. They only come to land when 
they wish to deposit their eggs. This group 
includes the Green Turtle (Chelone viridis), 
which supplies the famous soup; and the 
Hawksbill Turtle (C. imbricata), which pro- 
vides the equally well-known tortoise-shell. 
In London and other large towns, during 
the summer, one sees a great many tortoises 
offered for sale, chietly land tortoises. These 
creatures are brought over to this country in 
great numbers. As they are cheap, they 
readily find purchasers, who do not, for the 


Fic, 2.—PonpD Tortoixk, PARTLY SHELTERING 
ITSELF BENEATH 178 CARAPACE, 


most part, know how to keep them. The 
land tortoises are frequently recommended by 
their sellers, to ladies especially, as useful in 
keeping down black-bectles (cockroaches) in 
the kitchen and slugs in the garden; whereas 
these reptiles are vegetarians entirely. 

In the course of a year I receive a good 
many questions concerning the keeping and 
feeding of tortoises in confinement. These 
questions show me that numbers of these 
poor beasts are caused much suffering 
through ignorance of their habits and needs. 
For example, land tortoises will be offered 
as food—besides the beetles and slugs already 
referred to—meat, eggs, and bread and milk ; 
and water tortoises are often kept entirely 
from water or altogether in water, which is 
cruel in either case, and vegetables and grain 
are given them to eat. 

Land tortoises may be easily kept in 
domesticity in such a way that they will 
appear to be perfectly healthy and contented. 
When convenient, during summer, they 
may be given their freedom in a walled 
garden. Here they will do well, eating what 
they require, such as grass, cabbages, lettuces, 
gooseberries, strawberries, 
and the like. When the 
cold weather approaches 


they will either bury themselves in the earth 
or crawl under a heap of leaves or rubbish, 
where they will hibernate safely until late in 
the following spring. If they do not retire of 
their own accord at the proper season they 
should be placed in boxes containing moss, 
and putin a cellar where the temperature is 
low and equable, but out of reach of the frost. 

_ But if no walled garden be convenient, or 
if it be thought that they will do too much 
damage to the vegetables, they may casily be 


prevented from escaping in the former cay, 
or from eating more lettuces and the 
than they are welcome to in the latte 
placing two boards, eleven inches wide, . 
their edges, at right angles, in a comer - 
the garden. Provided that they can 
shade from the sun, shelter from the 
and plenty of suitable food, they will, ., 
confined (for confined they will be, as the; 
are poor climbers) do well. Land tortos: 
do not care for much sun when it is very 
though they love warmth; neither do te: 
like rain. . 

They will soon learn to know those vis 
care forthem. They have much more ints. 
gence than is generally supposed: and ther 
possess a great amount of perseverance. I: 
example, if a tdrtoise be placed upon tab. 
it will take care not to fall off, yet it xi 
search in every direction for some means i{ 
descent. 

The Greek tortoise (Testudo gracca), tix 

Moorish tortoise (I. mauritanica, Fig. |), 
and the Margined tortoise (T. marginc::), 
are those which are the more commonly ix- 
ported into this country. They frequer:+ 
arrive from across the sea packed in bats. 
poor things! These reptiles and many ¢ 
their near relatives are admirably suited 2 
pets. 
- The Fresh-water tortoises can be kept :2 
such a vivarium as that recommended !.: 
young alligators and crocodiles (sce the ar{:::. 
Their food should consist of worms, ssi 
minnows, and pieces of meat. They willn: 
feed if the water be very cold; but ther wi 
readily eat what is offered them all the yar 
round, if in cold weather a little lampi 
burning beneath the tank in the place 
vided for it. The Fresh-water tort 
which are suitable for confinement, - 1 
which, too, can be procured, as a rule, 
out difliculty in this country, are the 
Yond tortoise (Emys lutaria, Fig. 
Adorned tortoise (Clemmys ornata), ani: 
Long-necked tortoise (Chelodina lorgi.. 
Fig. 3). All these reptiles are very hard: 
soon become so tame as to take fool 
their owner's hand. They should, in 
vivarium, be provided with  hiding-p.i: 
such as pieces of virgin cork. If it & 
wished, these tortoises can be packed 
for hibernation, as has been suggest 
their relatives the land tortoises. 

There are about three hundred dite: 
kinds of tortoises known at the present txt. 
None of them possess teeth. * 

One learns from the daily papers that stu 
live tortoises with their carapaces cover 
with jewels are just now fashionable 2 
Paris as ornaments for ladies. They 
tethered to their proper place (wherever tl: 
may be) on the lady's person by mean: 


slender gold chains. . The average price # 


Fic. 3.—bONG-NECKED WATER TORTOISE. 


these bedecked reptiles is, we are told.‘ 
hundred francs. After the Chicago es"! 
tion, beautiful little green lizards (the 4:: -* 
might be bought in London, having “4 
gold or other chains attached to them. ® 
that they might be confined on 
person. I conclude that these cre! 
shackled were first sent to Chicago, and 
still unsold at the close of the exhi 
were despatched to London. To such :V 
and cruelty will fashion lead its votarit:: 
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THE WIMSHURST ELECTRICAL MACHINE: HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


By Recinatp A. R. BEnnxett, MAL (Oxon.), 


Author of “ The Electrie Dancing Doll,” * The Electric Railway,” ete, etc. 


HE same cause (viz. the slow discharge by 
means of successive increments of elec- 
tricity) is at work in the chimes worked by a 
Leyden jar, in which the outer bells of the 
apparatus first described in this part are 
connected with the outer coating of a charged 
Leyden jar, and the centre bell with the knob 
of the jar. This arrangement I described 
and illustrated as far back as the weekly 
number for October 26, 1889. 

The Electric Sportsman and Birds.—The 
outward appearance of this apparatus is 
shown in fig. 28. It consists of a base of 
mahogany or other ornamental wood mea- 


Len 
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Fic, 28,—E.gcTRic SPoRTSMAN AND Biya. 
strip of tinfoil, connecting figure with outside of 


jar; W, wire holding up birds; R, knob in front of 
gun’; A, method of bending wire. 


uring about 6 inches by 4 inches, at one end 
f which is placed a Leyden jar of the kind 
hown in the picture. There is a strip of 
infoil running down the whole length of the 
ase, and measuring about 2 inches wide. 
e jar is of the usual two-pound jam-pot 
ype, and is covered with tinfoil to about 
4 inch of the top. The wire forming the 
onnecting rod is bent as shown at a, and a 
hain hangs to the bottom of the bend to 
nake a connection with the inner coating of 
infoil. The ends of this wire are bent as 
hown ; one is rather longer than the other— 
ay that one is 3 inches from the bend and 
he other 4 inches. To the end of each is 
xed a small brass ball. At the end of the 
onger one is fixed a little wire which holds 
wo strands of limp cotton, at the ends of 
‘hich are three small imitation “ birds” 
ut out of tissue paper or-formed of cotton 
‘cool—on the whole, perhaps, the paper 
nswers best. When these birds are charged 
y the charging of the jar they will fly apart 
s shown, and go remain for a short time. 
Now for the man with the gun. This is 
ierely a little tin doll, but as you will most 
kely find it impossible to procure a suitable 
gure ready-made, it will be necessary to 
orm one for yourself by purchasing a little 
oll of ordinary make, dressing it in a soldier- 
ke fashion, and putting a gun into his 
ands pointed at the birds. This gun is of 
etal, and it is connected secretly with the 
ase on which the figure stands by means of 
wire inside its clothes. The base is covered 
ith tinfoil. Now suppose the jar charged 


) the utmost of its capacity. The birds will: 


e flying out as far apart as they can get. 
n placing the figure on its base on the strip 


f tinfoil, on the other end of which the’ 


\r is, of course, standing, there will be o 
etallic connection between the outer coat- 
1g of the jar and the gun. On approaching 


Part I. 
IV.—EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MACHINE. 


the figure towards the jar a discharge takes 
place between the nozzle of the gun and the 
knob in front of it, and, the jar being thus 
discharged, the birds collapse instantly as 
if shot. The effect is exceedingly good, 
especially as the “birds” usually keep 
fluttering up and down when the jar is 
charged, and fall quite flat the moment the 
gun goes off. The greatest care must be 
taken to avoid any points on the apparatus, 
as unless the jar remains charged for a few 
minutes the effect is much damaged. All 
the wires should have little knobs at their 
extremities. The one in front of the gun 
must be of metal, but the others may be of 
wood, or even of cork. = 

At the commencement of this article 
(Part I) I stated that the Wimshurst machine 
could be used for the “new” photography, 
and I will now tell you how you can set 
about making a set of apparatus for use in 
this way with our machine. First you will 
require a tube for the production of the X 
rays. The one I use myself is a ‘ Newton’s 
focus tube.” You cannot make any sort 
yourself, so you will have to buy one. The 
“*Newton’s focus tube” will cost you 25s., 
but there are some tubes you can get as low 
as 7s. 6d. I donot, however, recommend you 
to go as low‘as this if youcan avoid it, as the 
best are the more expensive onés. If you get 
the tube mentioned you will find that it will 
be shaped like fig. 29. The terminals are at 
the end, the loops are shown in the picture. 
It is necessary that the tube should be sup- 
ported in some way above the table on which 
it is placed. I have done this myself by the 
construction of a stand of the make shown in 
fig. 30. The base a is weighted at one side 
by the weight w, which counteracts the weight 
of the upright piece at the other side. At 
the top of this upright piece there is a cross- 
bar, at each end of which is a piece of wood 
projecting outwards, on which the tube can 
rest. To give full play to the tube these 
pieces, and the length of the cross-piece, 
ought to be just as much as the centre of the 
tube, so that the tube rests on the end pieces 
by its extremities. To hold it firmly I have 
made a clamp at the left-hand end, which 
clamps this end by means of a thumb-screw. 
The tube is thus firmly held by one end, 
about an inch from its point, and the apposite 
end is supported by the projecting piece at 
the other end of the cross-arm. The part of 
the tube under the clamp must be wrapped 


Fic. 29.—Newroy’s Foccs TuBE. 


M, concave mirror; F, flat mirror; P, P, platinum con- 
nections ; the tube is clamped at the point T, where 
some tape or linen is wound round it. 


round with cloth, tape, or linen, or the tube 
will run a great risk of being smashed. 
Several folds of this will form a kind of 
cushion, and make it quite safe. The height 
of the cross-arm and its end pieces should 
be sufficient to raise the tube about 5 inches’ 
above the table on which the stand is placed. 
The following dimensions are those of my own 
stand: Base, 7 inches by 4 inches by 1 inch 
thick (this is not necessary) ; uptight piece, ’ 
83 inches by 3} inches by } inch thick ;* 
cross-arm, 9 inches by 13 inch by } inch 


thick ; end supports same thickness as last, 
but 53inches by 1 inch. The exact size of the 
parts is not a matter of great importance. The 
two halves of the clamp are, of course, of the 
same size. I have made the hole for the clamp- 
ing screw about in the middle, and the tube 
goes nearly at the end, outside the screw. A 
broad groove is cut in the wood above and 
below, so as to retain the tube more easily. 
At the end (furthest from the upright piece) 
of the other support I have fixed a little 
piece of wood to keep the end of the tube 
from slipping off it; this is about } inch long, 
and the same breadth as the piece it is on. 


-— Fic. 30.--Back AND Frost oF SUPPORT FOR | 
TUBE. 

Ww, weight ; 8,8, sealing-wax rods ; B, B, binding-screws ; 
M,M, wires tomachine : c,c, wires to coil ; 
screw ;"P, clamp for end of tube ; a, base ; 
for opposite end. 


Of course this support must be level with 
the bottom piece of the clamp on the other 
end. I found that continual fastening and 
unfastening of the wires from the end loops 
of the tube was the cause of the platinum 
wires breaking, so now I have arranged to 
keep the tube fastened on, if required, by 
having two supports formed of rods of 
sealing-wax on the base, to the tops of which 
are secured two binding-screws. The wires 
to the ends of the, tube are fixed to the 
bottoms of the binding-screws, and when the 
tube is to be connected on to the machine 
two wires are inserted into the binding- 
screws in the ordinary way, and their other 
ends’ go into the binding-screws of the 
machine. The terminal connected with the 
end of the tube where the little concave 
mirror is fixed should be connected with the 
binding-screw, on the left hand when the 
machine is facing you (handle in front), and 
the other to the oneon the right hand. When 
this is done the concave mirror end of the 
tube ought to fluoresce more brightly than 
the other when the spark passes. If it does 
not you must fix it on the other way. The 
sparking-rods of the machine are placed 
about an inch apart, and when the spark 
passes between them it also passes be- 
tween the terminals of the tube. For taking 
photographs as shown in fig. 29 you must 
turn the tube round so that the flat mirror 
points its face downwards. Now you put 
your plate into brown paper in the dark 
room (I use “Tylar’s light-tight negative 
bags,” as they do any number of times), and 
place it face upwards on the table below the 
tube. On the top of the plate you have to 
put the hand, or the box containing metal 
objects, or whatever it is. You now turn the 
handle of the machine till the required ex- 
posure has taken place, and then develop. 
the plate in the usual way. To ensure good 
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results I recommend you to observe the 
following directions. 


The tube should be 


(Reduced trom whole-plate size.] 


Radwyraph by R. A. Ry Bennett. 


Fro 82.—TURKEY's CLaw PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE 
ROSTGEN Raya, 


about five inches above the plate. The plat 
should be a suitable one—I use Cadett's 


Radiograph by R. A. It. Kennett, 
Fig. 81.—Haxp ProtocraPHED BY X Rays 
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“Lightning” plates (this is important, as 
some plates will not work at all well with the 
X rays), and the machine 
should be turned so as to 
give a spark about every 
two seconds, Theexposure 
will then be about eight 
minutes. Develop so as 
to get a good strong image, 
with the details fully out. 
The accompanying picture 
(fig. 31) shows my own 
hand taken in this way. 
Fig 32 shows the claw of 
our Christmas turkey, 
which was utilised in this 
way to see what his bones 
were like. I feel that I 
ought to insert a specimen 
of a radiograph taken 
through wood, so I do— 
of two objects taken inside 
a box (fig. 33). The top 
one is a bone chess knight, 
the bottom one is one of 
those little metal engines 
which contain a whistle, 
and are sold for attach- 
ment to a watch chain. 
You will see that the effect 
is that of a “ silhouette,” 
the details not being given, 
but the space between the 
wheels comes out clearly. 
The margin of the box 
dimly appears. In one of 
& small boy’s foot, that I 
took, the margin of the sock, 
which was not removed, also 
appears in a similar way. 

Now as to fluorescent screens. You can 
make one for yourself in the following way. 
Take a piece of not very thick cardboard, and 
coat it with varnish, or even ordinary glue, 
and while it is wet sift over it, through fine 
muslin or a small sieve, a quantity of calcium 
tungstate. A small quantity of the powder 
will adhere, and form the required coating. 
You can use barium platinocyanide (which is 
the salt usually employed) if you can afford 
it, but most of us find the price too stiff. 

This screen, made in this way, should be 
fixed in a little form of ornamental wood. It 
should have a margin round it of thick card- 
board, into the middle of which it is inserted 
in a “mat,” as picture dealers call it. The 


Fic. 84.—FLUORESCENT SCREEN AXD FRAME. 
8, screen ; 0, cardboard ; w, wooden frame ; H, handle. 


screen can, of course, be of any size you like. 
Whole-plate size is a convenient one. The 
frame can be about an inch broad each side, 
and § inch thick. You can have a handle 
at the top as shown in fig. 84 or not, as you 
like. I may mention that ordinary zinc- 
white (of which you can get, from any oil and 
colour man, enough for a penny to coat 
several screens) is said toanswer nearly as well 
as the more expensive substances, or, at any 
rate, sufficiently so to see through bores, &c. 


Tam sorry to say that I have tried this with. 
out success, but there is no reason why yx 


Fig. 88,—OBJECTS IXSIDE A WOODEN Box. 


should not be more fortunate, so I give it {er 
you to try. 

To use the screen it can either be held sp 
before the tube, or (which is far better) it cx 
be made to form the front of a box insie 
which the tube is placed. My own arrange 
ment is depicted in fig. 85. This is meré! 
& wooden box the front of which is cut avs 
to admit the frame of the screen, which ft 
in a groove round it. If you made t+ 
holder for the tube of the dimensions giver. 
n box measuring 16 inches broad by 14 inche: 
long by 11 inches deep will suit very well. Abe: 
8 inches from the end, on the right side, whe 


Fig. 88,—Box To HOLD TUBE AND SCREKX. 


88, slits for introduction of wires; B, slit {« 
introduction of boxes, etc. 


the box is facing you, is cut a small notch ¢ 
the bottom, and about two inches further @ 
another notch. These are for two wire: 
go through when the machine is joined to t 
tube inside the box ; the wires are fastened: 
the binding-screws to which the termin: 
the tube are connected. It is well to hav:s 
little piece cut out of the same side but chr 
to the front (say about an inch from it) ab 
23 inches broad, and cut up to about 2 inct* 
of the top of the box. This allows sm 
boxes to be inserted between the tube st! 
the screen when we wish to observe tht 
contents, &c. It can be covered over with* 
shawl while the tube is in use, as the 
light escapes into the room the better yo 
will see through the screen. 
(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A TELEGRAPH. 


By GmorcE P. Moox. 


aM going to show you, lads, how you may construct 
[ an electric telegraphic instrument, which will be 
n endless eource of amusement to you, and perhaps of 
erious utility also. 

Look at fig. 1; that shows you one of the instra- 
rents, for obviously two are required, one at each 
tation; bat as they are identical in form and con- 
sruction, the description of the mode of making one 
pplies to both. 

tis @ well known fact that, when a current of 
ectricity is sent through a coil of wire surrounding a 
eedle freely suspended, such needle is deflected either 
ne way or another, according to the direction of the 
arrent. Thus signalling becomes possible, for it isan 
asy matter to make the letters of the alphabet be 
spresented by certain movements of the needle; for 
cample, T may be indicated by one movement to the 
ght ; E, by one movement to the left,andsoon, The 
Jegraph consists essentially of such a coil and deflect- 
ig needle with means of reversing the current a 
leaaure. 

With this slight explanatery preface, let us turn our 
\irt-sleeves up in workmanlike mauner and begia our 
isk. 

The sides of the instrument measure 12 in. long, 
in, wide at the base, and 4 in. wide at the top; the 
ont 12} in. by 6 in.; the back 13 in. by 6 in. ; the top 
| in. by 8 in.; the base 12 in. by 7gin. The latter 


ald be made of wood 3 in. thick, the rest of }-fn. 
xl. These we glue or screw together, hinging 

back so that it forms a door. Why adoor? you 
. Because the battery, or, rather the Daniell’s cell, 
ich works the telegraph, is stored within, The top 


. base may be hollowed at the edge, as shown, by 
ns of w gouge: bat, of course, this is merely an 
umentation, and may be dispensed with. or some 
er design substituted. And this also applies to the 
| feet. But most certainly we should not neglect to 
n and varnish ft, unless the wood be mahogany or 
nut, or some such superior material, in which case 
vay be left as it is or merely varnished. 

he coil is to be tackled next. For this we procure 
ece of woed about } in. thick and 3 in. wide, and 
thing longer than, say,4in. Not far from one of 
ends we drive in a piece of thickish wire, so that it 
jects on both slides (fig. 2). Then around this end we 
d a quantity of No. 38 fhsulated copper wire, 
ting on four or five even layers, about 14 in. wide, 
ping the wire pin in the middle, so that fig. 3 
esents the arrangement when completed. Rach 
x must be coated with shellac varnish. Then the 
is withdrawn, and the ooil is slipped off the wood, 
stiffness of the wire and the coats of varnish keep- 
it in ite proper shape. Where the pin was is now 
ole; this is designed to take the spindle of the 
lle and the indicator which passes from the back of 
coil to the front of the instrament, 


For the needle nothing is superior to a piece of 
watch spring, about 14 in. long. File its ends as 
illustrated (fg. 4), and bore or have bored a small hole 
through it nearly midway between its ends, which hole 
square with atiny file, The indicator is similar to this, 
but is made of brass. The spindle is brass wire, about 
14 in. long, and of the thickness of a medium knitting- 
needle, Its extremities are filed to the shape shown in 
fig. 5, which is enlarge for perspicuity’s sake ; thus it 
is seen that the extreme tips are filed down to form a 
pin for the bearings, and tlie adjacent parts are squared 
to fit the needle and indicator which are forced on. 
But before the necdle is fixed to the spindle it must be 
magnetised, which is effected by stroking it with 
one of the poles of a horseshoe magnet, carrying 
the strokes from end to end in one direction only. 

Fig. 6 shows the manner in which we secure the coil 
to the back of the instrument, and at the same time 
supply one bearing for the spindle. A brass bridge, a, 
with a central hole for the spindle end, is screwed over 
it to the woodwork ; and a similar, but smaller, ar- 
rangement provides a support for the other extremity 
of the spindle, this latter peing secured to the face of 
the instrument, as indicated in fg.1. The dots on 
each side of the indicator are brass pins, to limit the 
oscillation of the latter. 

Now, then, dear boys, we are nearl; 
our labours.’ The transmitter, whose 
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transmit the messages to the far station by deflecting 
the needle to right and left, is sbown in fig. 7, 
horizontal view, and fig. 8, side view. 

It consists of two keys, a, of brass screwed to the 
base of the instrument by one of their extremities, as 
illustrated. These tips should have little discs of hard 
wood glued upon them. A bridge-like strip of brass, > 
(similar to a in fig. 6, but, of oourse, longer), crosses 
these keys, and {s in contact with them till they are 
d |. But on the removal of the pressure the 
elasticity of the metal causes the keys to rise again to 
the old position. Beneath the keys is a brass strip, c, 
also attached to the base. 

Two binding-screws are next screwed into the base 
in the positions indicated by the lettersd,e. The wires 
from the coil are brought through holes in the face of 
the instrument, and are attached one to the binding- 
screw d, and the other to one of the keys. A short 
length of insulated wire connects the other key and 
binding-screwe. The wires from the Daniell's cell 
(which, by the way, will cost us about 8s. if we pur- 
chase it, but may be home made for much less) also 
pass through the face of the instrument, and are con- 
nected with the bridge and the strip of brass below 
the keys. The wires to the distant station are to be 
attached to the binding-screws. 

Let us now see how the spparatue works. 

On pressing down the it key till it reste upon the 
brass strip, ¢, the gal current, flowing from the 
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copper clement of the cell, passes along the bridge, and 
the left_key, traverses the coll, causing @ deflection of 
the needle, flies off to the distant station, whose needle 
is similarly affected, returns by way of ¢,'and passes to 
the cell by way of the right key which is in contact 
with the strip c. 

If, on the other hand, the left key be depressed, a 
reversal of the current takes place, and the needles at 
both stations are deflected in a contrary direction. 

The alphabet is given with the diagrams, 
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QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


LIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Tne statements made from time to time that lone 
were getting very scarce in Central and Southern 
Africa seem hanily borne out by facta. We read in the 
“Rhodesian Times” that they are getting fairly 
numerous again in several districte, Wortly of the 
Zambesi they are dangerous in some places, and at 
Domwa eleven people were killed by them recently in a 
month. Five of the natives were killed by one lion before 
the people of the village turned out in force ; and every- 
body, boy or man, who could carry an’ assegai or 
stabbing spear, eeems to have taken part in despatch- 
ing him. There were some two or three hundred epear 
holes in the skin when a white man came into possession 


of it, 


ANOTHER “MANILA” TRAGEDY. 


“Dox Pzpno,” of Bailey and Barnum's monster 
show, now exhibiting at Liverpool, has been strangled 
by order of the proprietor. “Don Pedro,” au elephant 
twenty-two years old, had shown signs of ferocity, and 
was scarcely considered safe. In the presence of 
veterinary surgeons, a long Manila rope was wound! 
three times round the Don's throat, one end being 
fixed to a strong stake in the ground, and the other to 
n'pulley tackle pulled by ninety employés. After the 
rope was taut thirty-eight seconds sufficed to strangle 
the largest elephant inthe show. The carcase has been 
banded over to the Liverpool Museum. 


+} 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A B.O.P boy of nineteen writes: “Might I thanx 
yourself and Dr. Gordon Stables from the bottom of 
my heart for what your paper has been to me. I fell 
into tmpure ways when I was at school, and God only 
knows the terrible power of such a sin; but I am 
now able to truly say, ‘ Thanks be unto God who giveth 
unto us the victory through our Lord Jesus Ohrist.' I 
was weak, puny, miserable chap, with all the rea) 

leasure of life gone ; but now I am following the Lord 

‘hrist as my captain. I can shout from the depths of 
any being that * Lite isa great reality, and well worth 
tbe living.’ Now I take a great interest in all manly 
sporta, especially swimming ; am aleo a member of the 


olunteers.” 


TO BIRD LOVERS. 


‘THE Insectivora Food Company send us samples of 
a new food product, preserved tropical files, which 
is now being brought on to the market under the 
registered name of “ Zeke,’ and is intended for fecding 
Ansectioorous Birds, Fish, ete. We are glad to have 
seen the samples, which we have no doubt will prove 
& valuable addition to the dietary of insectivorous cage- 
birds; the eggs especially seem likely to be useful, if 
they can be retailed at a reasonable price. 
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STARCH FOR MOUNTING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


G. O. B., writing in the “ Bazaar,” says: “A great 
many amateurs complain that they cannot succeed in 
mounting prints with starch-paste, The professional 
photographer uses it almost exclusively; and, as he 
finds it useful, it is evident that the fault does not lie 
in the material, but in the method. The secret of 
success is its preparation. It is no good asking the 
cook to make it: her concoction may be for 
starching caps, but it will not stick photographs. It 
is too thin, and it requires some Uttle experience to 
make starch thick enough to be serviceable in a small 
quantity. I generally use s breakfast-cup, and a very 
thin one. If a thick vessel is used a small quantity of 
water is cooled before it can burst the starch granule, 
and more has to be used to effect this, the result being 
a comparatively thin fluid of no use for mounting. 
Then the cold water with which the starch is first. 
mixed must be reduced to the lowest possible quantity 
—only just sufficient to make a thin paste and not 
fluid, the object being throughout to prevent the hot 
water from losing its heat before it has effected its 
object. Needless to say, the water must be quite 
boiling, and that vigorous stitring is necessary, When 
the first part of the operation has been performed suc- 
cessfully, the spoon or other instrument that has been 
used for stirring is withdrawn, and the vessel con 
taining the starch is put in a cool place until it is set. 
Then skin which will be found to have furmel on 
the top must be remov. particle of it—and 
the paste is seady for use.” 


Boy's. Own Paper. 


ANxI0US.—If you mean_a full-sized boat, see parts 6 
aud 7 of our“ Indoor Games.” 


E. P. HEpLEY.—The best way for a novice is to 

“compare the stamp with one you know to br 
genuine. You will soon see the difference when you 
get them alongside each other. Our address is, 58 
Paternoster Row, not Patermoster Road. 


Rus rs Urne—L The statement is untrue, as you 
woull have found if you™hed referred insteal of 
Writing. 2 See Grinling's “ History of the Great 
Northern Railway.” 


©. HaiGii.—We hall a plate of British Birds’ Eges in 
‘Vol. XVI, No, 794, Mareh 31, 1894, in the April part 
for that year; and there was another in Vol. XVIII, 
No. 907, May 30, 1890, in the June part for that 
year. These may be obtained at published price, or 
iu the packet of plates for the year. There are 10 
gool coloured plates of eggs in the cheap natural 
histories, ‘The best plates of eggs are in Secbohm’ 
“British Birds,” or his “Eggs of British Birds”: 
both, however, are expensive books, For the birls 
themselves, aud the identification of the eggs. sou 
should try “Our Country's Binls,” published” by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., price 68. 
Cycrist.—All the makers you name produce the very 
best machines. You cauuot go far wrong if you = 
a Rover or a Swift; but be sure they are genuin 
ant not somebody's Rover or somebody's Sw: 
Both firms have shops on Holborn Viaduct, awl i 
nl help you to get their catalognes before you buy. 
With regard to second-hand machines, you shouid 
see that the wheels are in line and run true, that the 
tyres, pedals, and chain-wheels are not much worn, 
tl the bearings run easily and have noside piay, etc. 


Pexsy Stamp.—Usel penny postage stamps are 
worth sy much per pound at waste paper price aust 
no more. Try the nearest waste-paper dealer. 


F. H. §. (Leeds).—We are returning your MS. ani 
drawings. If you want to kuow what we think of 
your work you should enter our competitions.. We 

+ canuot possibly undertake to read and advise on 
amateur productions. 

A. V. G: (Acerington).—Certainls tt would be an 
infringement. You have no right co copy photo- 
graphs and pictures from magazines, ete., for sule or 
Publication. The law is very clear on the point. 

B_H.—Yes: our “Indoor Games" is published in 6d. 
Parts, precisely the same as the “ Outdoor Games.” 

M.E. M. D. (Croydon).—No ; photographs sent in for 
one competition are not eligible for others. 

iH. B. 
publ 
nec 


book. 
probal 
@: 


Coprist.—We are quite unable to advise you; but we 
do not think your handwriting {s suited’ for the 
purpose, You would certainly do better with a 
typewriter. 


AQUA.—Tt would mean a series of articles requiring a 
ly advanced knowledge of chemistry, and which 
would be of little use without practical justruction. 
Juin a chemistry class when the science courses 
begin in the autumn. 


Cnow-CHow. — 1. Tre 
Grosvenor's ‘Model 
Yuchts." published by ee 
Gill, 170 Strand, 3. 
The yachting fixtures 
are given every week 
in “The Field.” Those 
of each elub are ex- 
hibited in the club- 
louse, or probably they 
wont be sent you by 
the. secretary. 


A.B. H.—1. Many of 
them will, 
a pound a foot run. 
3. Get an Admiralty 
The price is 
printed on the 
You have no 
clwice, a3 there is only 
ene chart for the 
district, the charts on 
a smaller ecale includ- 
ing a greater area, 


E. Youxe.—The Crown 
‘Agents for the Colones 
would inform you, if 
you were to apply to 

them, Tn nearly every 

case colonial forces are 
sted in the colony, 

:J not in this country. 


ot Jot 
th 


buying for the purpo: 


portions again — and 


think. 


A ReEapER.—Full infor- 
mation can be obtained 
a3 wo the appoiutment 
of sauitury inspectors 
from Mr. FE. White 
Wallis, Secretary, Sani- 

Tustitute, Parkes 


Museum, Margaret 
Street, V 

The plan 

be to bay the ai 
boat’ when you get :  Hiwe 
there, for then it would hes 
be of the right sort and : 

to? hance of 


e183 
model 
and 


but certainly not a new 


any uséful size 
price you‘name. 


SAILING BATEAU AND OTHERS.—The drawin. 


14 in. high, and from this you can obtain thr... 
Begin by making a working drawing to quane ++ 


SOME MORE LETTERS OF A LOWER-SCHO 


BOY.—No. 3. 
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G.W.S. es, there is a 5 
key published ; but the 4 = 
exercises are so simple - 
that it is not worth Xx, 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 
A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 
By Joun Dawtrey, Author of “A River of Fire,” ete. ete. (With Illustrations by Warwick GoBLE.) 


“A tall form rose to view.’’"—See page 648, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


T was settled that the old man should 
take the first watch, awakening our 
hero at midnight, and Harry accordingly 
wrapped himself and Winnie in one of the 
Mormons’ blankets, and snuggled down 
at the foot of a large rock, to enjoy the 
sleep of youth and fatigue. But we are 
sorry to have to relate an instance’ of 
broken faith on the part of Dave, for, in 
spite of the agreement, the grey dawn was 
stealing over the rocks around them 
before he roused the lad, and then it was 
only because of the imperative necessity 
that no time should be lost. To make 
some slight amends for his treachery, 
however, he had thrown his own blanket 
over the slumbering pair, and was looking 
very peaked and blue in the cold night 
air. 

He had already attended to the horses 
and their trappings, so in less than five 
minutes from Harry’s first opening his 
eyes they were pushing on their way up 
the mountain sides. As they rode, 
they exchanged notes, and Harry learned 
how the old pioneer had chanced to turn 
up so opportunely. 

When Dave and his friends found them- 
selves cast adrift on the prairies without 
horses or arms, food or water, they had 
for a time almost given way to despair. 
But this state of mind, so foreign to the 
old man's nature, did not last long. As 


M expectation that we should go 

straight up the valley of the Jordan, 
in the direction of the gleaming, snow-clad 
Hermon, which raised its hoary head like 
un old mountain Sheik into the clear 
azure of the morning, was set aside a 
couple of hours after the striking of the 
* tents, the very day following that on which 
I had killed the bear. We came to a 
flower-strewn plain on the west of the 
river, and struck straight across it, past 
Beisdn, and the ruins that were scattered 
about it—the Beth-shan of the Scriptures 
—towards a point where a crescent-shaped 
ridge of hills, bending round opposite other 
high ground that formed the northern 
limit of the plain, indicated an opening 
into the country beyond. Dispensing 
with our usual midday rest, we pushed 
on, through the sweltering haze, until we 
reached the shelter of the pass, and there, 
in the early afternoon, the tents were 
erected, and we abandoned ourselves to a 
long and delightful repose. 

The next morning we emerged upon a 
plain much more spacious, covered with 
flowers like the smaller one, stretching 
away in every direction, except directly 
behind us, for many miles, and so closed 
in by shadowy hills as to suggest a shallow 
lake long ago dried up by evaporation 
Little streams ran across it here and there, 
unsuspected until we came upon them, 
hecanse hidden by the low vegetation. 
Under the hot sun, these watercourses 
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soon as the first flush was over, thé 
castaways started on a bee-line for the 
nearest stream, which they reckoned to 
be some sixty miles off; here, at least, 
they would find water, and probably be 
able to sustain themselves for a time by 
fishing. Whether any or all of them 
would have reached their goal is a 
question, for the man who undertakes 
sixty miles under a hot sun without food 
or water is taking risks. 

Fortunately for them, their endurance 
was not put to the test, for on the morn- 
ing of the second day they fell in with a 
body of Federal cavalry, who had been 
scouring the plains for signs of the 
Apaches. These were now on their 
homeward march, and the officer in com- 
mand flatly refused, in spite of Dave's 
earnest entreaties, to turn back on the 
chance of effecting a rescue. 

And, in truth, there was much to say 
for the officer's view of the case. He was 
certain that the Indians had by this time 
made good the retreat to their fastnesses ; 
and in the strained relations then existing 
between the Federal Government and the 
Mormons, it would be like scattering fire- 
brands to have followed up with his 
handful of troops so powerful a party as 
that led by the Bishop. 

All he would do was to give protection 
to those of the party who chose to return 
to their homes, and this offer all, with the 
exception of Dave, gladly embraced. But 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of * Scartea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes,” ete. 


CHAPTER X.—HENDA. 


stimulated the rich soil into generous 
activity; ‘the flowers were thick upon 
the ground, and a perfect marvel of varied 
loveliness; great patches of barley were 
yellowing for the sickle; and, even to my 
unpractised eye, it was evident that, with 
proper cultivation, the plain might become 
@ paradise. With the view of escape, and 
not so much to gather instruction—for the 
desire for liberty never left me, and was 
often my uppermost thought during these 
long days of travel—I learned that the 
name of this spacious plain was ‘Merj ibn 
‘Amr, @ name that meant nothing to me 
then, but which afterwards I found out to 
be Jezreel, or Esdraelon. 

When we came fairly into the plain, 
for the same reason I sought to know the 
name of a beautiful, bosom-sbaped, 
wooded hill that lifted itself in an almost 
detached position some miles away to the 
right of our line of march. By the singu- 
larity of its appearance it formed an ex- 
cellent landmark. I found it to be Jebel 
et Tér, the modern name for Mount 
Tabor. We made a long march that day, 
right across the plain, and for some dis- 
tance into the hills, with scarcely an 
hour’s rest before nightfall. Two or 
three squat little towns, which looked in 
the distance as if the houses had been all 
flattened down with an enormous spade, 
we carefully avoided, and pitched our 
tents in a quiet and secluded depression 
where the herbage was plentiful and the 


the old Englishman was made of stemer 
stuff than to leave a friend in the lurch ip 
this way; so, a8 none would come with 
him, he started on the back track alone, 
determined to find out the fate of the lai 
he loved, or die in the effort. Horse ani 
arms the officer supplied him with, and, 
with mutual good wishes, they parted. 

Following up the Mormon trail, he hal 
passed through the pass the day ate 
the battle, and when he came to the poi: 
where the Danite path branched off fem 
the main body, he had, after some hesiu. 
tion, decided to follow the former, knowin; 
well that the object of his solicitude. if 
still alive, would be more in need of s 
friend if in their hands than in thos 
the emigrants. Pushing onward alu 
this track, he had been startled by the la; 
of a hound, and, taking shelter, hii 
watched the chase sweep past him, ti. 
lowing it up with a speed which bron:!: 
him to the scene of action in the nick «f 
time. Arriving at the brow of 4 hill, te 
had turned his horse loose, and, as ve 
have already seen, had stalked th 
stalkers most successfully. But it hai 
been a close shave, for, being forced hin. 
self to move very cautiously on the cou 
paratively open ground at the top of t: 
hill, he had lost sight of his foes, and 
been able to discover their exact wl 
abouts till the smoke of the Mormiss 
rifle pointed it out to him. 

(To be concluded.) 


animals were certain of a good feed. Ar 
other day's march, and a short (te 
brought us to our permanent encampmetl. 
or as permanent, perhaps, as a Bedaws 
encampment can be, for there we tt 
mained for four months or more. 

In the early part of that time I 
allowed very considerable freedom. ani: 
was not until two months had passed 
that I became conscious of the restri 
that were being placed upon my mo’ 
ments. These restrictions opened © 
eyes to the altered demeanour of Ut 
Sheik, and quickened my perception: 
the little increasing signs of disfay 
with which he was beginning to 
me. Even in the first few weeks Iw 
not permitted to wander far from the ¢ 
campment, except in the company « 
Salim, or Hussein, or Moosa, or somet:: 
else specially told off to take care of mi 
and responsible to the Sheik for 0‘ 
return. Within sight of the encampme 
and ae far as the hill-tops immediat 
surrounding the depression, I could st. 
and play with Yusif; but, after the f: 
two months, my movements were Tr 
stricted to the depression itself, and th 
under the supveillance of a couple “ 
Bedawin—Yusif and I were not re 
alone—and, in another month, my liber 
was measured by the limits of the « 
campment. . 

When Salim was my companion. 
was a check upon me in the days of 4 


comparative freedom, and would never 
venture very far away. 1 had an impres- 
sion that he was a little afraidofme. He 
could not trust me so completely as 
Hussein or Yusif’s father, Moosa. He 
would walk close beside me or directly 
behind, but never before. Sometimes I 
found him looking at me with curious 
eyes, as if he would have liked to read 
my thoughts, and was puzzled because he 
could not do so. He had a better ac- 
quaintance than the other members of 
the tribe with men of the western nations, 
and the Franji he had now to do with, for 
some reason or another, presented to his 
Arab mind an insoluble enigma. He 
knew that my behaviour, outwardly calm, 
was no indication of the contentedness of 
my spirit. My refusal to throw in my lot 
entirely with them may have been to him 
an evidence of a secretly cherished and 
dcep resolve to break away upon the first 
favourable opportunity. He never hinted 
in any way that he suspected me of har- 
bouring designs of this nature, and I was 
not disposed to make him my confidant. 
He may have had other reasons for those 
curious glances and that puzzled expres- 
sion, as if he did not quite know what to 
make of me. I think he had. 

With Moosa and Hussein I went much 
further afield. They treated me as if I 
were one of themselves, with the single 
exception that they never allowed me out 
of their sight during these wanderings, 
and always contrived to work their way 
round to the encampment before the sun 
set. Several times, with one or the other, 
when we were out among the hills and 
seemed to be absolutely alone, closed in 
by the wonderful silences, the great hush 
of nature, the head of a Bedawin would 
be lifted, apparently out of the ground, 
Jook at us for a moment, and vanish ; or 
the plaintive cry of a bird would pierce 
the still air, and provoke an answer, and 
another, and another, where no bird rose, 
although we were moving in the direction 
of the sounds ; and it needed neither stone 
walls nor iron bars to tell me that these 
hills were my prison-house. The lifted 
head, or the plaintive cry, was always the 
signal to retrace our steps, not directly, 
but by long curves that seemed to be the 
mere continuation of our walk. We al- 
ways came back, however, to some point 
overlooking the depression. The lifted 
head, or the plaintive cry, was the limit 
of our advance. 

We often went far enough, and especi- 
ally when we reached the summit of a 
hill, to give me a very good idea of the 
surrounding country. With longing eyes 
did I look southward, across the great 
plain, to the confusion of hills that lay 
beyond, and wished myself among them. 
This was not the most striking view. It 
interested me because in that direction I 
fancied liberty lay. To the eastward we 
sometimes looked down upon the oval, 
shining mirror, set in a deep, gold frame, 
now known as the Bahr Tubariya, but 
still more familiar as the Sea of Galilee. 
Away to the north-east was Hermon, 
with its snowy cap, and its wavy white 
ribbons running down the gorges; and to 
the south-east the high uplands of the 
Lejah, shimmering in the heat, and 
broken here and there by the wadies that 
descended to the Ghér. Directly north- 
ward was 4 great mountain panorama 
heaped up to the Lebanon. To the south- 
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west the long, high ridge of Jebel Kurmul 
(Mount Carmel) stretched itself out, and 
seemed to dip abruptly to the sea; and 
that same sea, when from some hill-top 
I beheld it spread before me, the white 
waves breaking on the margin of the green 
plain, and beyord, right away to the 
horizon, one wide expanse of the calmest 
and most restful blue, awoke in my heart 
inexpressible yearnings for the home that 
I might never again be permitted to see. 
And oh! the colouring of that lovely land, 
lovely still in its denudation; and tho 
stillness that reigned in it, like the very 
peace of heaven! And yet I wished to 
leave it. The memory is sweeter than 
was the actual residence under conditions 
that were so uncertain and unfortunate. 

I was able to dispense with Salim’s 
tuition not long after we left the Ghor. 
I picked up my remaining Arabic from 
little Yusif, who chattered like a magpie, 
whether I understood him or not; 
from Hussein, and Moosa, and other 
anembers of the camp with whom I tried 
to converse ; but most of all from Henda. 
Like the other women of the encampment, 
she was kept busy nearly all the day long 
—milking, churning, washing, grinding, 
waiting upon the Sheik, and Hussein, and 
Salim, and myself. These services she 
shared with the other women of the 
Sheik’s family, of whom there were four 
or five. 

“You refuse to become one of the 
Howarris ?” she said one day, straightly 
approaching what I felt must be a delicate 
subject. 

“Tcannot. Iam English.” 

“And a Nazarene?” 

“Yes; so you would call me, 
should call myself a Christian.” 

“Therefore yon cannot become one of 
the Howarris, for we are Moslem. ‘The 
Sheik is grieved.” 

“I fear so.” 

“To appease him would you not 
believe in Allah?” 

“I do believe in Allah—La illah il 
Allah.” 

“And in the prophet?” asked Henda, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” said I, lingering doubtfully 
upon the affirmative; “but not as you 
do.” 

“Ah! The ejaculation was long- 
drawn, and with a sigh of disappointment. 
Then said she, brightening again, * But 
we believe in the Seyyidna 'Ecsa, like 

ou.” 

“Not like me, and not like my people, 
Henda. ‘To us the Seyyidna ‘Eesa is 
greater than the Scyyidna Mohammed, 
and the Gospol better than the Koran. 
Let us talk about something else."” 

“As you will,” said ske regretfully. 
“But you cannot become the Sheik’s 
son.”” 

“Not in that way.” 

‘And there is no other.” 

“No; I suppose not.” 

“ The Sheik may weary of you ?” 

“Perhaps. Then he may set me free.” 

“You want to be free?” and her 
wonderful eyes, turned searchingly upon 
me, seemed to look right down into my 
heart. 

“ More than want—I yearn, I pant, I 
die to be free,” said I, with a sudden 
gush of passion that burst the long 
restraint 1 had put upon myself, and 
completely carried away my customary 
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quiet resorve. The words came from me 
with a deep, low force that shook my 
whole frame. It was fortunate that no 
one was by to hear me except Henda, and 
how she might take the confession I knew 


not. But, for well or ill, she had drawn 
it out of me. A new light leapt into her 
eves. 


“That you may go back to your own 
country?” She spoke with an intensity 
that seemed to be out of all proportion to 
the simple meaning of these questioning 
words, 

« Yes.” 

“You told me that your father and 
mother were dead.” 

vad Yes.” 

«Then there is someone else ?”" 

“Who? What do you mean, Henda? 
Someone else! Yes. There is Mr. 
Calderwood, and Jim, and Mrs. Grimshaw, 
and——"’; but here I paused, for her 
imeaning became apparent to me. So 
little had I acknowledged that subtle 
influence working within me, and 
strengthening my desire for liberty, that 
this meaning came to me like an 
unexpected revelation. I was confused ; 
I even blushed, and could not help it, 
although I knew that her eyes were upon 
ine. Mr. Calderwood, Mrs. Grimshaw, 
and Jim, were names she understood not ; 
but she understood the name that was 
left unspoken; and from that time I 
fear she began to weave about me and 
this “some one else" a romance of the 
imagination that bore very little likeness 
to what had actually taken place. Mine 
was not a love story; but Henda may be 
excused for thinking it was, and perhaps 
explaining to herself that my presence as 
a captive among the Howarris was some- 
how due to it, and that my longing to get 
away sprang from the same deep source. 

“ Allah-u-Akbar,” she whispered, and 
with that our conversation closed. 

Little more than a week after this 
conversation a mounted messenger arrived 
in the encampment. It was quite an 
event in our monotonous life. Inquisitive 
to know what his business was—for he 
was travel-worn and weary—I followed 
Hussein and Salim into the Sheik's tent 
to listen to the stranger's words. But, to 
my surprise, no words were spoken. The 
Sheik sat in silent gravity. The mes- 
senger glanced at him occasionally, as if 
expecting some sign from him, and, 
receiving none, also remained _ silent. 
Hussein and Salim, seated some distance 
away, conversed together in low tones ; 
I could not make out what they were 
saying. The messenger sometimes turned 
his eyes upon me, with a» interested and 
searching look, but as soon a8 mine met 
his, he dropped his eyelids, as if he 


wished to avoid a direct encounter. He 
was aman in middle life, with piercing 
eyes, black as coal, deeply sct beneath 


prominent arched brows, and divided by 
a nose thin and curved like a hawk’s 
beak; and there was something of the 
hawk about his sharp, keen face. He 
was not dressed like the Bedawin, but in 
blue trousers, sofvide and full as to look 
like a skirt, a close-fitting vest of dirty 
white that left bare his thin, wiry arms, 
and an ample reddish girdle twined about 
him where these two garments met. He 
also wore a fez, partially hidden by the 
folds of a not over-clean turban. 

The silence was neither awkward nor 
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painful—it never is in the tents of the 
Bedawin—and it was some time before it 
dawned upon me that my presence had 
something to do with it. I rose, and 
began to retire, when the Sheik called 
me back. He bade me send Moosa to 
him, and, at the same time, requested me 
to remain outside, and told me that 
Moosa would communicate with me. 
Moosa only remained a few minutes 
within the Sheik’s tent, and informed 
me, upon emerging therefrom, that the 
stranger would remain two days, during 
which time accommodstion would be 
provided for me in his own tent— 
Moosa’s—this by the Sheik’s order. 
Little Yusif would sleep beside me as 
usual. I was not averse to the change. 
It was another sign of the Sheik’s altered 
attitude; but I should be removed, for 
the time, from the unpleasantness of 
being constantly near him. On the third 
morning the stranger departed, and I 
expected @ summons to re-occupy my old 
quarters. The summons came not, and I 
remained with Moosa. 

In the early evening Hende came. 
She seated herself in the shadows of the 
tent, for the sun was yet warm, although 
the surrounding hills were yellowing to a 
golden haze with his departure. 

“The messenger has gone,” said she, in 
low tones. 

“Yes,” I replied, as if it were a matter 
of no consequence to me. 

as and the Sheik has not sent for you?” 

“Xo” 

“You will stay with Moosa if he docs 
not send for you?” 

“TI can do no other.” 

“Tt is the will of Allah! The messen- 
ger’s business—is it known to you?” 

“How can it be? I did not hear it, 
and no‘one has told me.” 

“You have an enemy.” 

“Ts the messenger mine enemy ?”’ 

“Some one more powerful than he.” 

“The Sheik?” 

“ Allah forbid ! I meant the messenger’s 
master.” 

“ Who is he?" 

“ Someone in Masr.” 

“ Where is that?” 

“The place you call Cairo.” 

“Yes; I believe I have an enemy in 
Cairo.” 

“A Franji like yourself, and yet not 
like yourself—a keeper of the Ghawizee. 
Ugh’ !” and she expressed her strong con- 
tempt by the interjection. 

“You mean Ferrara; I know him by 
another name. But he is only an enemy 
like the messenger—a serv! ant, a tool. The 
real enemy is behind him.” The bitter 
tone did not escape her. 

- “Also in Masr?” 

“No; in England.” 

“Your home ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Ah!” She became abstracted, as if 
she were trying to unravel the complica- 
tions which had gathered themselves 
about me. ‘“ But this man, Ferrare, he 
has to do with the Sheik. Will you not 
tell me?” she asked pleddingly ; then, in 
a deep and earnest whisper, ‘I want to 
help you. Remember, I am your friend. 

-I am your sister. You saved Hussein. 
You saved Yusif. In your heart you are 
one of us. Hussein and Yusif love you, 
both of them. Tell me, my brother.” 

So I told her, simply, and with many 
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explanations, that she might understand, 
the story of my life, and how I had come 
to be a captive among the Howarris. 
What I knew I told her; but I could not 
explain the motive which had led my 
namesake to plot so deeply against me, 
and secure my banishment, and possibly 
seek my death. This she had to guess 
at, even as I. She questioned me about 
Jim’s half-sister, Rachel, and I am afraid 
I confessed more to her than I had dared 
to confess to myself, not by words only, 
but by looks, and hesitancies, and badly 
concealed suppressions. She was older 
than I, and quicker, more penetrative ; 
and she read my heart like a book. In 
this part of my story, slender as it was, 
she was more interested than in any 
other. Next to Rachel, my great-aunt 
engaged her attention, and she tried to 
comprehend, though I think but feebly, 
what an English household was like, and 
my great-aunt’s feeling and relationship 
toward me. Of my namesake she said 
very little. When the story was finished, 
she sat with knitted brows, drawing 
together the three little blue tattoo marks 
upon her forehead, and silently conning 
over all that I had said. 

“The messenger brought a double bak- 
sheesh from the Franji in Masr,” said she 
at last. 

“The payment for my detention ?” 

“Yes, for your detention, and——” 

“What?” For she had paused 
abruptly, and looked at me with a tender 
commiseration. 

“ For your death,” she whispered. I 
started, and returned her gaze, fearfully. 
She placed her fingers upon my arm, and 
continued to whisper, ‘Do not fear. The 
Sheik sent back the second baksheesh. It 
is a good sign. But the messenger may 
return, and the baksheesh may be heavier. 
Bismillah, fear not! You have friends; 
Hussein and I will help you. The Franji 
is wicked, very wicked. May Allah pre- 
vent him!” 

I was too amazed at this revelation of 
the danger I was in to make any coherent 
reply. Henda could see that I was pro- 
foundly moved, and again placed her 
fingers upon my arm. The gentle pressure 
reassured me, and awoke within my heart 
a feeling of gratitude. 

“With you and Hussein to help me,” 
said I, the thankful expression mingling 
with a sad smile, “I will not fear.” 


“Nol You live yet, and shall,” said 
Henda, hopefully, firmly. “Ferrara 
meant you to die in the desert. Again he 


meant you to die when you came first 
among the Howarris. But you live, and 


shall, Listen! Six moons from now 
the bakshecsh will be due again. The 
messenger may come before. He may, 


but I think not. Until the bakshecsh is 
due, or until the messenger comes, you 
are safe. The Sheik will not harm you. 
He may not call you his son—he may 
not admit you to his tent; but he will 
not harm you. He also remembers the 
rescue of Hussein and Yusif, and, in his 
heart, he loves you. You have nothing to 
fear. And when the messenger comes, 
either at the end of the six moons or before, 
Ishall know what he proposes, and I shall 
dow what the Sheik decides. You shall 

ve.” 

“But how will you know, Henda? And 
who has told you all this about Ferrara 
and his messenger ?"’ 


In atone lower than she had spoken 
yet, she whispered, “ Salim.”* 

A few days after the departure of 
Ferrara’s messenger, two of the womer. 
with a party of children, who hil 
wandered some distance from the encamp- 
ment to the southward, hurriedly re- 
turned, the women out of breath, the 
children racing like horses, with a reper 
that an armed and mounted company ws: 
approaching. The report varied as to 
number, and varied also as to the probal 
intention of such a company, evident 
Turkish troops, riding straight for tl- 
tents. 

Immediately the encampment w:- 
thrown into confusion. Men rushed 
and fro, and hastily collected th 
weapons. The women and children 
themselves. The animals were left 
their own care. The strong hand of ¢' 
Sheik, however, was placed upon t 
disorder. Rapidly the tumult subsided. 
The animals were secured. The met 
were placed in readiness to repel ant 
attack that might be made. Two sco 
were sent out to reconnoitre, and sign: 
were agreed upon whereby they mi 
inform us whether the new-comers wer: 
friends or foes. 

Across the depression we watched th 
scouts hurry away, and saw them rapid. 
mount the hill, until they nearly reache: 
the summit; then they flung themselr< 
upon the ground, and were lost to vier 
We knew they were working their wa: 
upwards, snake-like, through the sc 
and grass, and we anxiously watched fo: 
their re-appearance. Suddenly the: 
leaped up on the very top of the hill, an. 
stood with their picturesque figures Fl 
houetted against the sky. A puff of whit. 
smoke burst from the tip of one of 
long guns held aloft in the air, follows: 
by a report, sharp and clear; and we 
knew, whoever the visitors might be 
that we had nothing to fear. Then cam: 
the sound of laughter. rippling across th: 
depression like an echo, and the sco 
ran forward, and were lost beyond the 
rounded outline of the hill. 

Presently they came into view again 
and with them five laden donkeys, an: 
sixth on which sat a corpulent bundle :: 
white garments, bulging balloon-like. 
capped by an enormous turban. Fi 
these, on either side of the animal, 4:. 
pended a pair of brown, bare legs. Ti 
horsemen next appeared, eight of thes 
mounted on wiry Syrian ponies, ridin 
in disorder, and chattering volubly as the 
advanced. They were attired in bagsy 
breeches, and short, loose jackets, of tl: 
same hue, over faded white vests. Th-: 
also wore the red fez ofthe Turks. Thc: 
were armed, as we could see; but they we: 
only the escort of the swaying white ma: 
astride the donkey, who proved to besimr. 
@ travelling merchant of Damascus. 

When this became known the wor 
and children issued from the tents, s:: 
joined with the men in giving the cava 
cade a boisterous welcome. 

Straight for the tent of the Sheik r.< 
the merchant; and, after a solemn «: 
change of elaborate courtesies, such * 
might haye taken place between prin.- 
of high renown, ready hands released 2 
donkeys of their burdens, and carried 
merchandise within the tent. The sok 
of the escort distributed themselves am: 
our own men, and regaled them w 


news from the outside world. Several of 
the principal women, and the men more 
intimately connected with the Sheik’s 
family, flocked into the tent, to witness 
the display of the merchandise, and take 
part in the chaffering over the goods that 
one and another seemed disposed to buy. 

Out of curiosity, I went in also, and 
listened with surprise and delight to the 
prolonged bargaining; the merchant's 
appraisal of his goods, and the people’s 
denial of their qualities; the reluctance 
with which he lowered the prices, and 
the tenacity with which they pulled the 
prices down, until a figure was arrived at 
satisfactory to both parties. It was 
barter reduced to a fine art, and pro- 
secuted over the coffee and bubbling pipe, 
in slow, but masterly strokes, and with 
evident enjoyment by either side. A 
whole shipload of raw cotton would be 
sold by an auctioneer in Liverpool in 
tenth part of the time that it took this 
Damascus merchant to dispose of half a 
dozen yards of the fabric into which the 
cotton had been spun and woven. For 
the goods were mostly made of cotton, plain 
and printed—good, bad, and indifferent, 
as my practised eyes told me in a mo- 
ment. The merchant little knew that 
there was one in the company who could 
immediately tell him the value of his 
merchandise, and say, apart from the cost 
of transit, what profits he was making 
out of his transactions. 

A roll of print was spread out, the 
pattern of which I knew so well that I 
gave a great start, and trembled with my 
longing to finger it. It was a touch of 
home, brought so near to me, and 50 
strongly reviving the memories of my old 
occupation, and the friendships associated 
with it, that I had as much as I could do 
to master my excitement. I must have 
grown visibly paler, but, fortunately, no 
one noticed me except Henda. The 
others were too much engaged with the 
examination of the print, and bandying 
remarks as to the probable price of it, to 
observe the effect which it had upon me. 
It was a pretty pattern, and the surface of 
it had been worked up to look like satin. 
The beholders were evidently smitten 
with it. 

Controlling myself as best I could, I 
went down on one knee, and hid my face 
partially in that way, while I took the 
print between my fingers, smoothed it 
out, and tested its texture. I was not 
mistaken. It was Calderwood's, a 
special make, produced by one firm only 
for my old master. All eyes were now 
upon me. The merchant regarded my 
examination with uplifted eyebrows, and 
waited for me to speak about it. Without 
raising my face, I stretched out and took 
hold of the ticket that was attached to it; 
and there was the name, Calderwood, with 
my own handwriting underneath, indicat- 
ing the number, quality, and price of 
the piece, the last in the firm’s private 
characters, 

“It would make a dress fit for the 
houris in Paradise,” said the merchant, 
having waited in vain for a remark from 

me. 

“The price of it ?”” I asked. 

He named a price, about seven times 
its value. 

“Shall I tell you what you gave for 
1s 

«That is impossible,” returned the 
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merchant, with a face as calm as that of 
the Sphinx. 

I mentioned a sum about twenty per 
cent. higher than that charged by Mr. 
Calderwood, thinking this would probably 
represent the increase in value by its 
having passed through the hands of some 
other merchant before reaching this one 
of Damascus. As I did s0 I lifted my 
face, and looked him straight in the eyes. 
A scarcely perceptible shock passed over 
his features. One quick, keen glance he 
gave me, and then recovered his compo- 
sure with a smile. The others laughed 
at the price I had mentioned, as too 
ridiculously low. Perhaps they thought, 
in their own minds, that I was entirely 
ignorant of the value of such-like material, 
or that I wanted so to cheapen it as to 
become the happy possessor of a few 
yards. Not caring to expose myself to 
pestle detection, my excitement. still 

eing almost beyond my control, I left 
the tent. 

A little while after Henda joined me. 
I was sitting, somewhat disconsolately— 
thinking of England, and the seemingly 
reducing chances of ever beholding it 
again—in the opening of Moosa’s tent. 
Moosa and Yusif, forming part of a 
picturesque ring a little distance away, 
were listening to the soldiers’ tales. 
Khadijah was absorbed in the display 
of the merchant's wares; so that I was 
quite alone. 

“What is the matter, my brother?” 
said she, crouching beside me. There 
was a tender commiseration in her voice 
that moved me. 

“ Nothing, Henda.” 

“Something is the matter. 
not tell me?” 

“T have been made sad.” 

“Yes; Iknow. How?” 

“ By being reminded of home.” 

- “Was that why you grew pale?” 

“Yes.” 

“But what was it that reminded you 
of home ?”” 

“ The print.” 

“The print? Do they wear it in your 
own land?” 

“Not often. That was made to send 
away. It passed through my hands in 
England.” 

“ How passed through your hands? I 
do not understand.” 

“T had to do with it after it was woven, 
Henda—to put the card upon it, and fold 
it up, and get it ready to be sent here. 
You saw the card—you saw that it had 
marks upon it; those yarks were my 
own writing.” 

“Ah! that was the reason why you 
knew how much the merchant had paid 
for it. Did it cost him no more than 
that?” 

“Not much more, if any.” 

“ And so it brought your home near to 
you, Yakoub, the home where you wish 
to be’; and there was a sigh in her voice, 
as she spoke the closing words. 

“Henda!”’ said I, suddenly and eagerly, 
as a thought struck me, “ do you think you 
could obtain the card, loose it from the 
material, and bring it to me, and then 
fasten it again, before the merchant goes 
away? When will he go?” 


Will you 


“To-morrow, or the next day. But 
what do you want it for?” 
“To write something on it. One side 


is clear. I would like to mark it on that 
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side, and send it away with the merchant, 
only the merchant must not know, and 
no one must know but you and me.”’ 

“JT will try,” said Henda, . 

She did not ask me what I intended to 
write, and I did not care to tell her, lest 
she might thwart me. I did not then 
know what risks this girl was willing to 
run in order to serve me. The secret 
would have been perfectly safe with her: 
Intent upon carrying out my wish, she 
immediately returned to the company, 
who were still looking at, and chaffering 
over, the merchant’s wares. 

It was evening before she brought the 
ticket to me. She had obtained it with- 
out much difficulty, but she told me it 
would be harder to replace it. If I would 
mark it at once, and let her have it back, 
she would contrive to tie it to the samo 
piece of material some time before morn- 
ing. 

Alas! I had no ink; I had not even a 
pencil. What should Ido? This difti- 
culty had not presented itself to me. A 
few moments’ thought wero sufficient to 
suggest a plan, a difficult one, and to steel 
my resolve to carry it out. A few inches 
under the surface the soil covered by the 
tent was black and powdery. A small 
quantity of this I placed in the palm of 
my hand. Then, with the point of my 
knife, I pierced the calf of my leg, and 
drew the blood, more than enough to mix 
with it, and with this self-manufactured 
ink, using the stem of a piece of reed-like 
grass for a pen, I succeeded in scrawling 
upon the blank side these words—“ Captive 
with Howarris, Syria. Kidson, Come.” 
Under these words I drew a line, and be- 
neath the line wrote, “ Pity. Forward 
immediately, Calderwood.” My hope was 
that the ticket would meet the eye of some- 
one who could read English, and that, 
out of commiseration, he would comply 
with my request. It was another slender 
thread, like the letter I had given to the 
Arab to post in Port Said; very slender, 
indeed, I felt it to be, on which to rely for 
rescue. 

To detach the ticket from the roll, and 
fasten it again, was a dangerous task, and 
how Henda managed it I did not inquire. 
She did manage it, however, and escaped 
not only detection, but suspicion. My 
gratitude was unbounded, and she was 
evidently pleased to serve me. 

The merchant remained three days, 
and then rode away with his escort, over 
the hills toward the southern end of the 
Sea of Galilee, en route for Damascus. 
My missive went with him, and my 
prayers. 

On the very day that he left Henda 
sought me. 

“Your words have gone, my brother,” 
said she. S 

“Yes; if they are not lost in Damas- 
cus.” 

“Do you want them to go any fur- 
ther?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Where?” 

“To my home in England.” 

“Why ?” 

“That some one may come for me.”” 

“But they may never get to England. 
They cannot fly.” 

“They may be sent.” 

“What are they—a charm?” 

“No, Henda, not what you mean by a 
charm. And yet I hope they will prove 
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to be a charm, by bringing a friend to my 
assistance.” 

“They are wonderful words," said 
Henda, under her breath, and with a 
touch of awe upon her countenance. To 
her, writing was mysterious, and mostly 
connected with occult practices. Doubt- 
less she had carefully scanned the un- 
known characters, and concluded there 
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was magic in them. ‘They are wonder- 
ful words,” she repeated. “ What did 
you write them with ?"” 

“Shall I tell you, Henda?” 

“Tf you will.” 

“ With that,” said I, pushing aside my 
garment, and showing her the scarcely 
healed scar upon my leg—‘ with that, and 
a little black earth.”’ 


(To be cortiv ied.) 


“ Allah!" she exclaimed, with a stan. 
“Do you long for liberty so much x 
that?" 

“ And more,” said I, looking intent, 
pleadingly, into her face. : 

With an almost scared expression, a! 
murmuring words too indistinct for mei 
gather the meaning of, she abruptly ke 
me. 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By rue Rev. A. N. MAtay, M.A., F.G.3., 


Author of * The Dreve of Lonemoath Grange," “ The Wallaby Man, ete. 


EF ever Mr. Pogwell’s biography is written, 

the scribe may possibly draw a com- 
parison between him and Charles I., si parva 
licet componere magnis. For as the “ martyr 
monarch of blessed memory ”’ fel! foul of bis 


subjects “from an inordinate idea of the 
royal prerogative,” so did the master 
sometimes rub the fur of his flock the wrong 
way by too punctilious a regard for the 
magisterial prerogative. Civil war was the 
result in the one case, and something similar 


(With Mlustrations by Taostas Downey.) 


CHAPTER XIII.—DORMITORY YARNS AND YAWNS. 
on asmall scale was the result in the 
other. 

He was never known to wink at any freak 
of high spirits which shadowed the border- 
land of discipline; nor was he ever known 


A Discussion in Nc. 5 Dormitory. 


to remit a penalty once inflicted, though he 
often doubled it if not rendered in full tale 
by the time appointed. 

To criticise such handling of the reins of 
authority is not the part of the writer. The 
boys themselves were ready enough to tal: 


that burden off his shoulders, in the fr 
and-easy style which scorns the politenes:.” 
softening hard edge and smoothing mx. 
surface. None of the photographer's 
of touching-up the negative, so as to 
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out the “crow's-fect” and render 
portrait eminently pleasing; rather 
exposing of every hard line in all its ns 
severity—such is the method of port 
on those occasions when boys are 
artists, boys the audience, and masts’: 


subject. It is not implied that such portraits 
are purposely distorted; they are certainly 
viewed through the lens of the boys’ camera, 
which may not always be an instrument of 
unimpeachable excellence; but they are 
portraits so absolutely unconventional as to 
be models of guileless fidelity. 

Sundry specimens of such criticism were 
supplied by the boys during the rest of that 
windy, rainy afternoon. And in the dormi- 
tories, after they were in bed, a desultory 
fire of parting shots was kept up till the last 
bell commanded silence. 

In No. 5, Blisset’s dormitory, it was not so 
much the peppering of individual rifles as 
the sustained volleys of a Hotchkiss gun, 
worked by Blisset himself. He possessed the 
gift of the gab. He had a way of mono- 
polising the conversation in o manner 
appreciated by the boys. They generally 
managed to turn him on like a tap; because 
they said it sent them to sleep—a compli- 
ment, under the circumstances, of undoubted 
sincerity. 

The gas was out in No. 5, and somebody 
had just expressed one more sentiment of dis- 
approval at the prospect of losing the Saturday 
half-holiday, when Blisset capped it by saying: 

“ We had some rattling good sport, cayhow ; 
almost worth stopping in for, once in a 
way.” 

“It’s a horrid shame that we should be 
kept in, all the same,” said Dicky Brown. 

“It’s the fortune of war,” said Blisset, 
“ though none the less do I agree with your 
sentiments, Dicky. But I don’t fancy it 
need be such a one-sided entertainment, after 
all. I think I have excogitated a plan—fine 
word that; came in Latin the other day—for 
sucking some sugar out of the keeping-in job 
en Saturday.” 

“Have you?” asked the five other occu- 
pants of the dormitory in a breath. 

“ Yes ; it is a secret not to be divulged to 
the outside world. But if you fellows think 
it feasible after you have heard it, we can 
just work the show ourselves, for the benefit of 
the whole community. What do you say?” 
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“Fire away. We should like to hear of a 
dodge for scoring off old Tootles. It is not 
often a fellow has the chance.” 

“ Right you are,” replied Blisset ; ‘and if 
you won't interrupt, and just let me go on in 
my own way, I will tell you what I purpose 
to do. You may or may not have come 
across a certain passage in the Latin ex- 
tracts entitled, ‘The Artful Hannibal.’ Now, 
I don’t wish you to think that I um bolstering 
up 8 Latin book, as though I thought Latin 
could have been invented for any other 
purpose than to worry the life out of 
innodent chaps like you and me. I admit 
the truth of that axiom; yet, at the same 
time, I am bound to confess that there are 
stories in that Latin book which, if we could 
only read them in honest English, would 
sound jolly fine. Just let me remind you of 
one, to whet your appetite for the real busi- 
ness. There was an Arab priest who had to 
preach to an assembly three days in succes- 
sion, and he wanted to cut it short. On the 
first day, he asked his congregation if they 
knew what he was going to say. They 
answered, “No.” “Well then,” he said, 
“there is no use in my wasting time to teach 
such stupid people”’; and off he went. Next 
day, the people again assembled, and he asked 
them the same question. They said,“ Yes.” 
“ Well then,” he replied, “there is no use in 
my telling you ”; and off he went again. On 
the third day, he appeared before them, and 
repeated the same question. They replied 
that some did know, and some did not. 
“Well then,” he said, ‘those who know can 
tell those who don’t know”; and off he 
went once more. Now, I call that a jolly 
smart tale; don't you?” 

Risdon said he thought it was, and Dicky 
Brown said he couldn’t see any joke in it at 
all. 

“ Very well, then,” said Blisset, ‘ you are 
just like those Arabs, and I have a mind to 
say I won't teach such stupid blockheads. 
But I will try you once more. A man on 
his deathbed left seventeen horses to be 
divided among his three sons. The eldest 
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was to have half, the second a third, the 
youngest a ninth of the whole number of 
horses. The sons were anxious to carry out 
their father’s wishes, but they could not 
make head or tail of the job without cutting 
off some heads or tails of the horses. You 
see, there were seventeen horses, and half of 
seventeen is eight and a half; and what could 
the fellow do with half a horse? Then the 
second chap was to have a third—and ao 
third of seventeen is five and two-thirds; and 
if it is hard to find use for half-a-horse, it is 
obvious that two-thirds of a horse is rather 
worse. And then the youngest——” 

“Oh, my good man, sky that bosh! 
What on earth fun can there be in it?” 
And Brown delivered himself of a mighty 
yawn. 

“Keep your hair on, Dickybird; I only 
wanted you to see the impracticability of the 
job; and as you clearly see that, I can 
proceed. Well, the brothers, being up a 
tree, consulted a judge, who took a week to 
think it over. Then he asked the brothers 
if they would mind receiving more than their 
proper shares. They said they had no 
objection. So he brought them to the field 
where the seventeen horses were grazing, 
and turned in his own horse to make 
eighteen. Then he toid the eldest brother to 
take half the number (nine), and the second 
to take a third (six), and the youngest a 
ninth (two). _ Nine and six are fifteen, and two 
are seventeen. So they all had their fair 
share, and the judge rode off on his own 
horse. I'm sure that is a rattling good 
yarn.” i 

But at this point some very audible snores 
accompanied the droning voice of the orator, 
while a very sleepy voice said with a yawn: 
“ Two-thirds of a horse and three-thirds of an 
ass.” 

Then all further continuation of the dis- 
course was prevented by the sound of the 
last bell, and the snores had undisputed 
sway as the only accompaniment to the 
patter of rain upon the windows. 

(To be continued.) 
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Yrs. Macrarzaye, the wardrobe keeper at 
iJ Purley College, was a good-natured, 
anotherly sort of woman, but she had 1 sharp 
tongue, as these boys knew who had to go to 
her to have a torn sleeve repaired or a hole 
in a pocket mended. Some boys preferred 
to cobble their own holes rather than face 
Mrs. Macfarlane. Gibbins invented a way 
of closing a gaping pocket with a brass 
paper fastener, which was greatly admired, 
whilst Hayward (a rapidly growing youth, 
whose trouser buttons were constantly 
coming off, owing to the increasing strain on 
his braces) gained even greater celebrity by 
managing to fasten on his buttons with wire 
from a ginger-beer bottle. After that the 
button never came off the trouser, though 
the trouser might come off the button. 

But all these were clumsy attempts at an 
art which most boys despise, the art of needle- 
work. Yet it so happened that there was 
one boy at the College who really could handle 
ais needle well: little Grove. He had had a 
ong and weary illness when he was about 
aine years old, and his sisters had taught 
aim sewing as an amusement. 

When he first came to the College he was 
nclined to be proud of his accomplishment, 
aut that view of the matter w2s not shared 
xy his comrades. Nevertheless, those who 
aughed at him and called him Miss Grove, 
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were glad enough of his assistance as an 
alternative to facing Mrs. Macfarlane. 
Grove learnt wisdom in time, and refused to 
thread his needle under a penny a time—to 
pay for the cotton, he said. 

One night there was trouble in Grove's 
bedroom. An impromptu pillow fight had 
taken place, and the combatants had all 
tumbled into bed again, when Pritchard, the 
ringleader of every kind of mischief, 
suddenly gave a yell: 

“Tsay, you chaps, my pillow’s split !" 

The news was serious enough, 
Pritchard. 

“Won't Mother Macfarlane give it you 
hot!’ said Brown; “spoiling her beautiful 
pillowcases like that!” 

Pritchard jumped out of bed and 
struck a match, by the light of which he in- 
spected damages. 

“She'll report me, sure as eggs,” he 
said gloomily, ‘and young Stewart is so 
down on me now.” Mr. Stewart was a 
house master. 

“If you leave the pillow split-side down,” 
suggested Briggs, “those lazy servants will 
never find it out; they’ll never take the 
trouble to turn it over.”” 

But this comforting theory needed con- 
firmation, and Pritchard pondered till the 
match burnt out and scorched his finger. 
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Then he thought that the red hot-end must 
have dropped on the bed and burnt a hole, 
and he wasn’t satisfied till he'd lighted 
another match to make sure. 

Suddenly a thought struck him: 

“LT know!” he exclaimed: “Grove shall 
sew it up for me!” 

It was a happy idea, indeed, except for 
Grove. He was sleeping peacefully in the 
corner, for he took no part in pillow fights 
or other sports. 

Pritchard went to the corner and shook 
him. 

“ Here, wake up, you lazy young beggar!” 

“ What’s the row ?”” asked Grove sleepily. 

“ Get out your needle and cotton and sew 
up my pillow, it's split.” 

“Tsha'n’t,” was the reply; “I want to 
go to sleep.” 

“T'll lick you to a jelly if you won't,” said 
Pritchard. 

“ Then I'll yell,’’ retorted Grove, “ and then 
Mr. Stewart will come in.” 

Mr. Stewart, as house master, slept in a 
room within yelling distance; he had an 
objectionable habit of retiring to his room at 
nine and reading till he went to bed. 

Pritchard saw that he had gone the wrong 
way to work; he tried bribery. This was of 
more avail, for Grove was a greedy youngster; 
and finally a bargain was struck: Grove was 
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to sew up the split pillowcase for twopence 
and four apples. 

“ But, I say, I can’t sew in the dark!” he 
remarked, when the terms had been arranged. 

Pritchard was taken aback for a moment. 

“Til fix it,’ he then exclaimed. “ They 
had a supper in No. 7 last night ; they must 
have got a bit of candle left.” 

He ran the gauntlet of the passage, and 
reached No. 7. The requisite candle end 
was obtained, a very small piece. A counter- 
pane was rigged up in front of the window 
and another by the door, to prevent the light 
being seen from outside. Then Grove 
put on his coat and took his little “ house- 
wife ” (his sister’s gift) from his pocket. 

But he was so sleepy, and the candle gave 
such a poor light, that he could not thread 
his needle. He fumbled away in vain. 

“Look sharp,” cried Pritchard, ‘don’t 
waste the candle like this.” 

“ You try,” said Grove, “I’m too sleepy.” 

Pritchard was no more successful. 

“ Bite off the end,” suggested Briggs. 

“You shut up,” retorted Pritchard, one 
eye screwed up tight as he prodded at that 
of the needle. At last he threaded it, and 
turned round to find Grove fast asleep. 

“Here, wake up, you young swindle,” he 
eried. Poor Grove woke and took the needle 
and thread. 

“T'll help keep him awake,” said Briggs 
fetching a sponge full of water. But Grove 
declared he wouldn’t do a stitch if Briggs 
touched him, so the latter returned disap- 
pointed to bed. 

“Do look sharp,’’ urged Pritchard ; “ how 
long are you going to be about the job?” 

“T ought to turn in the edges,” said Grove, 
“if I’m to make a neat job of it.” 

“ How long will that take you?” 

“Oh, about half-an-hour.” 

“But this wretched candle won't last 
another ten minutes. You must cobble it up 
anyhow, as quickly as you can.” 

“ Perhaps he can finish it to-morrow morn- 
ing,” put in Briggs, ever fertile in sugges- 
tions. But Grove said he couldn't do it in 
the morning; he never had more than 
enough time to dress. Besides, it was almost 
dark when the bell rang. 
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“Oh, do shut up arguing, and fire away,” 
cried Pritchard. ‘You won’t get your two- 
pence if you don’t finish it to-night.” 

Under the stimulus of this threat Grove 
roused himself, and as the candle gave its 
last flicker he ended his task. 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Pritchard, 
taking his pillow and scrambling back into 
bed. But he was not to be allowed to rest in 
peace. A small voice came from the corner: 

“ T say, Pritchard, I can’t find my needle.” 

“Oh! bother your needle,” was the retort. 

“T think, Pritchard, I must have left it in 
your pillow.” 

Pritchard was up with a jump; he had a 
horror of pins and needles, and had on stock 
a series of legends about persons who had 
swallowed needles which travelled all over 
their systems. He felt for his matches, but 
there were none left. No one else had any, 
yet the needle had to be found, or his night's 
rest was gone. 

Suddenly there was a smothered yell from 
the corner : 

“Tve got it, Pritchard.” 

“ Where did you find it?” 

“I found it in my finger,”’ was the reply. 

Nothing occurred further'to keep them 
from their slumbers. When the unwelcome 
bell roused them the next morning, Prit- 
chard’s first care was to inspect his pillow. 

“Tsay, that doesn’t look too swell,” he re- 
marked. 

“T hadn’t time to do it better,” said 
Groves. ‘ ’Tisn’t very good,” he added rue- 
fully. 

“Oh, no one will notice it,” said Briggs. 

“T don’t mean them to,” said Pritchard 
mysteriously. 

Briggs pondered over this as they were 
dressing, and at last produced another sug- 
gestion, which he thought a masterpiece. 

“ Why Gon’t you change pillows with some 
other fellow?” he whispered to Pritchard. 

Pritchard looked at him with contempt. 

“Why, you duffer, doesn’t every fellow on 
the floor know I split my pillow? They 
wouldn’t let me have that candle last night 
till I told them why I wanted it.” 

“Then how are you going to keep it 
dark?” 
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“ That's my business,” was the Teply. 

Apparently his ‘‘ business ” interfered vii 
the rapidity of his dressing, for he was i: 
last to leave the room. 

When he aid, he carried his pillow sit 
him. He slid cautiously down the pass. 
Mr. Stewart’s bedroom door was open, 
was no one in the room. Pritchard q 
substituted his damaged pillow for #: 
master’s, and sped back to his room. 

He was running a risk, but he though ; 
worth chancing. 

When Susan, the chambermaid, went b: 
usual rounds, the state of the pillow cag;t: 
her eye. She marched straight to Mrs. Ms:. 
farlane with it ; indignation in her hear. t: 
she knew it meant more work for her. 

“Look there, ma’am !” she exclaimed. 

“ Good gracious! whose bed does it bel, 
to?” 

“Twas on Mr. Stewart’s, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Stewart’s ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but ’twas one of them bo: 
I expect did it.” 

« Nonsense; how could it be?” 

Mrs. Macfarlane examined the pillow «2 
care. She smiled indulgently as she x: 
that in one place the case had been sem! 
the pillow. 

“ He's a gude lad!” she said, refertiy : 
the absent master, whom she, in her hi 
regarded almost as a boy. “He's tomt: 
pillow somehow, and thought he would = 
me the trouble of mending it. ‘Twas ak 
thought ; I wish there were more like bin 

Susan flounced out of the room inaterr: 
and Mrs, Macfarlane herself removed =: 
torn cover and put on another one. 

She met Mr. Stewart in the hall 2: 
breakfast, and could not resist stopping b: 

“T’ve put you on a fresh pillow-corer. | 
Stewart,” she said with a broad smile. 

Mr. Stewart was bewildered ; but be 
civil young man, he stammered ot 
thanks, and went away wondering vl 
earth the fresh case was for, and why 
old lady should mention it. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Macfarlane was wate“ 
him with a motherly eye: 

“Puir laddie; he doesn’t like to coe 
he can handle his needle!” 
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up Villiers Brown was taking “ prep” that 
evening, or it would never have hap- 
pened. The fact is, that ever since he took 


AN EVENING WITH EURIPIDES. 
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to that double eyeglass of his, which he 
fancies gives him such a distinguished 
appearance, he has got as blind as a broken- 
down bat. Put yourself in a far corner of 
the schoolroom, away from the burners, 
with a Liddell and Scott propped up on the 
ledge of your desk, and you will be able to 
do pretty much as you like. 

Nevertheless, it was rash of young Postle- 
thwaite to bring his marmoset in to prepara- 
tion with him. Everybody told him so, 
afterwards! What emboldened him was 
Brown’s taking to read.Conan Doyle in 
“prep” time, instead of sweeping the desks 
with his eagle eye and double eyeglass, to 
make sure that everybody was sapping. 
That's the way he neglects his duty, and 
robs parents; and the fellows have the 
aggravation of seeing the blue covers, 
though he has got enough good feeling to 
spread the “ Times ” in front. 

Well, that Monday evening old Brinvilliers 
(named after the poisoner, and most appro- 
priate too) was deep in “ Sherlock Holmes,” 
and a sort of crowd had got together in 
Postlethwaite’s corner, and the marmoset 
was on the form beside his master, and they 
were offering it all kinds of things to eat. 


It was an intelligent beast, and rete: 
most of them, but accepted nuts. 
Suddenly, the door opened and As” 
came sneaking in, late, as usual. Asect 
always in debt to Villiers Brown, sev 
impositions deep ; and the fellows sayt 
he will be kept at Crosscombe till he ist 
working them out. That is a yam 
course; but he says himself he is © 
thousand behind, and as the giant adver 
ments say, “still growing.”’ Of con 
Brinvilliers pitched into him for being’: 
and gave him two hundred more lines. -: 
a shot. But he was too excited ty 
detective story to say much, so Ascott *° 
to his place glad to get off so cheap, wit” 
so to say, even being asked for a tif 
account. The worst of it was, that wher 
opened the door Euripides came in © 
walking delicately, so as not to be he: 
but looking, nevertheless, rather sler: 


though he smelt something—some:. 
gamey. ‘ 
Euripides is the school cat, a 


character; that is to say, a bad one. 
has a swivel eye, with which he c:-* 
glanced round the classwom, ™ 
appearing to take any excessive inte 
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his survey. Then, with deliberate and 
noiseless step, he came pacing toward the 
farthest desk, where the wretched Ascott had 
buried his infamy in o Greek grammar. 
At the other end was Postlethwaite, still 
engaged with his heathenish pet; but of 
this Ascott was not aware. 


“Get out!” said Ascott in a fierce 
whisper, threatening Euripides with an 
atlas. 


Euripides evidently considered this as 
evidence of much ill taste. He bridled at 
the insult, but consented to make a détour, 
which would lead him to Postlethwaite’s 
desk by way of the window. He retained an 
air of gentlemanly nonchalance; and even 
stopped for a while to give one eara medita- 
tive scratch: with his right eye, gravely 
fixed, he seemed to be sorrowfully con- 
templating the sins of his youth. The 
right, the loose one, however, still roamed 
wickedly toward the group in the corner. 
Meanwhile, his quarry had already taken the 
alarm, and was making frantic efforts to 


escape from his perplexed owner. There 
was a slight sound of scuffling. 
“Less noise over there!” murmured 


Villiers Brown, without looking up. Then, 
as the disturbance continued: ‘Am I to 
have to speak to you again?" 

Unluckily, the marmoset was too young to 
understand the claims of authority; as for 
Euripides, he had outlived, and outwitted, 
many assistant masters ; so he continued to 
stalk his destined prey; retaining, however, 
the serious expression of a verger pursuing 
a stray dog, on tiptoe, and in deadly fear of 
disturbing the service. 

Still possessed with the idea that Euripides 
was bent on compromising him, Ascott se- 
lected from his locker a book with particularly 
spiky corners, likely to have an awakening 
effect, if delivered with force and precision. 
Then, leaning outward from the form, with 
his left hand on the ledge of the desk to 
support himself, he waited for Euripides to 
make his first tack and come broadside on; 
meaning to cut the black legs from under 
him with a low, raking shot. 

There was a pause of awful preparation, 
“while men might count a score.” Villiers 
Brown was approaching the end of his 
chapter, and would presently look up, and 
take in the situation. The heedless Postle- 
thwaite had at length perceived the reason 
of his pet’s alarm, and called him back to 
shelter. 

“Whizz! Crash! Hiss—s—s—s!” 

At one and the same moment, Ascott had 
discharged his missile, and Euripides made 
up his mind to spring. The startled Brown 
looked up. Confusion reigned in the ere 
while peaceful schoolroom. The book had 
missed Euripides (Ascott says it went through 
him), but an overturned inkpot, and a creat 
dismal swamp over Postlethwaite’s Greek 
exercise, showed that it had not flown in 
vain. Euripides, moreover, kindiy taking 
the will for the deed, had arched his back, 
and was spitting fiercely towards Ascott, 
with eyes like railway lamps. Mos‘ notice. 
able, however, was the strangely impassive 
attitude of young Postletiwaite. His elbows 
firmly planted on his desk, and his hands 
over his ears, to exclude the idle clamour of 
a frivolous world, he was gazing, with the 
absorption of a true student, at the book 
propped up before him; heedless of the 
meandering streams of ink that went drip- 
ping from the desk to the form, and from 
thence to the floor, liberally bedewing en 
route the garment of the earnest scholar. 
His friends remarked a curious and un- 
wonted pufliness about his chest. 

Brown was across the room in an instant: 
“ What is all this, sir? What have you been 
about?’ he demanded sternly. 

“Me, sir? Nothing, sir,” said Postle- 
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thwaite, lifting his large, innocent eyes, with 
the fearless look of a baby. 

“Nonsense, sir! Tell me at cnce, without 
shuffling, how this happened!" repeated the 
master, pointing. with the “ Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” to the black evidence of 
criminality on the desk before him. 

Slowly and reluctantly Postlethwaite with- 
drew his rapt gaze from “ Arnold Revised,” 
and perceived, with much apparent astonish- 
ment, the river of ink that was soaking his 
exercise book, and spoiling his light sum- 
mer trousers. 

“ The—the ink’s upset, sir,” he admitted 
cautiously. 

Old Brinvilliers began to get pink. 

*He—he came at me like a bull,” Postle 
murmured, indicating, by a sidelong jerk, the 
abusive Euripides. 

* You are concealing something from me; 
Iam sure of it,” Brown declared. “I advise 
you to make a clean breast of it, at once.” 
Which, indeed, the poor chap would have been 
delighted todo, for the imprisoned marmoset 
was getting restless, and struggling. So 
his master kept a very uneasy silence. 

“Don’t answer me, sir!” stormed the 
wrathful Brinvilliers ; ‘I won't have it. What 
do you mean by thisconduct? Do you know 
I have had your name in my book three times 
already, since Monday? Another word, and 
I send you to the Doctor.” 

Postlethwaite was discreetly dumb; but 
the little beast ‘that he was sheltering, 
alarmed I suppose at Brown’s voice, which 
is certainly sickening enough, took fright 
and began trying to get away. I must say 
Postle stood it like a brick, though the 
creature went for hisliver; at least he would 
have done so, no doubt, only there were brass 
buttons on Postlethwaite’s vest, which saved 
the poor chap’s life. That’s what we all say 
now; and that is why we call young Postle- 
thwaite the Spartan. 

As for Brown, the more he didn’t under- 
stand, the waxier he got; and the waxier he 
got, the more he bullyragged poor Postle, who 
stood it as long as he could, and then he 
suddenly opened his arms, and the marm se‘ 
jumped out of his bosom right into old 
Brown’s face. 

I fancy Brinvilliers took it for a new 
sort of bomb; at any rate he jumped 
back with the spring of an antelope, and 
before the dismayed Postlethwaite could 
grab his pet once more, the little pagan 
made a break for the only hole in sight, 
and was up the schoolroom chimney in 
less than a second; Euripides making very 
good time after him, but being unfairly 
handicapped by having to go round the 
master’s legs. 

«“ Wh— what was that? Tell me directly, 
sir,” said Villiers Brown, turning fiercely 
upon Postlethwaite as soon as he had re- 
covered himself. 

“It looked to me like a sort of a—species 
of rat, sir,” faltered Postle, feebly. 

“Indeed! and how long, may I ask, have 
you made your desk a museum ?"’ demanded 
Brown, with cutting sarcasm. 

Postlethwaite made no answer. His mind 
was tortured with anxiety as to the fate of 
his marmoset; and he was casting agonised 
glances at the fireplace. For, strange to say, 
Euripides, though gone, was not all gone. 
The extremity of his tail hung, full in view, 
from the chimney orifice, like part of a new 
sort of cleaning machine. And it was 
violently agitated. 

The master approached the hearth, and 
peered. 

« Euripides!" he shouted. 

Euripides made his duty, as weil as he 
could with only half a tail to salute witb; 
but there was no other sign. 

“I do helieve the poor beggar’s stuck.’ 
soliloquized the master; ‘‘and how came tle 


cat to be here at all?” he demanded. 
you stable him also in your locker? ”’ 

The wretched Ascott approached: * li 
you please, sir; it wasn’t him, it was me.” 

Brown snorted : “‘ Shade of Lindley Murray 
—well, go on!” 

“It wasn’t my fault, really. He must hase 
sneaked in between my legs, somehow. And 
I did what I could with a Euclid. An oli 
one;” he hastily added; “but quite hard 
I mean hard outside, sir, in the binding.” 

Here Brown stopped him. ‘“ Ascott!" he 
said, with a solemn wave of the hand, “ th: 
emergency is awkward enough, without yor: 
explanations. One thing is clear. You ar: 
responsible for the cat’s intrusion. Very 
well, then. Put him out!” 
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Ascott approached the fireplace ani 
gingerly touched the still waving tail; 
Euripides uttered a remark. Fortunatl; 


the master could not hear what it was. 

“Go on!” he said, grimly. 

Ascott pulled desperately. ‘Stand clear!” 
cried Brinvilliers. We all stood clear. Tbr 
next instant there was a wild scuffle ands 
cloud of dust, and down came Euripide:. 
spitting and swearing, and covering uss! 
with a light coating of soot. The galla:: 
Brown was ready for him; and, seizing 
by the scruff, bore him to the door, Euripide 
all the while putting the case from his o7 
point of view with much force and fluens. 
The master closed the door with a victoric:- 
bang. 

There now remained the more diffc=: 
task of ejecting the little creature still in ti: 
chimney. The narrowness of the flue hi! 
evidently preserved him from Euripiic: 
grasping disposition. 

“Now, then!” said Brown, flushed 
the headlong excitement of the cha: 
flatter myself we have our quarry trecd.” 
He grasped the long pole with a small hot 
at the end, used for lifting the sashes of th: 
great schoo!room windows. 

“ Ifyou please, sir,” squeaked Postlethwai:. 
in great alarm for his valuable pet, “ went 
that thing hurt him?’ 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Brown, cheer 
fully ; ‘‘ we won't give him the business ent 
He clubbed the weapon, and skilfully apptici 
it to the investigation of the chimne: 
There was an interval of energetic fumbl 
Euripides meanwhile using the most a¥: 
language outside. 

“If that beast damages my dear lit: 
Marmaduke,” whispered Postlethwaite 
his nearest friend, “I'll have the law < 
him. Yes, if I get o million lines for it 

Villiers Brown continued to use his p> 
with great force and skill, but the 
apparent result was a light summer show 
of soot, which settled on neighbouring d: 
and forms in a thin but evident 1 
Meanwhile the boys discussed further «: 
p:dents; among others that of Barc+ 
Major, who nobly offered to sacrifice Barn: 
Minor on the hearth, if not the altar, of hi 
country. Everyone was so absorbed th. 
no notice was taken of the fact that Eu 
pides had suddenly left off swearing ar: 
clawing the door. 

Suddenly Brown declared that he “fel: 
the creature.” It was evident that, if s 
creature must be feeling Brown; and ther: 
was a brisk passage of arms between hir 
and Postlethwaite, who said something ato: 
the S.P.C.A., which Brown declared to t- 
“ outrageous impertinence.” More fumblir: 

« Ah! nowI think I have dislodged it, 
Brown triumphantly, withdrawing his lane 

He had! 

Down from the chimney, with the velocity 
of a cannon-ball, came, not a shower, but ar 
avalanche of soot; the accumulated ani 
solidified deposit of ages; whose hari co 
agulated mass had defied, or escaped. the 

efforts of many generations of sweeps. but 


yielded at length to the sinewy arm of 
Villiers Brown. It caught him full on the 
nape as he stooped. It levelled him, by the 
suddenness and violence of its descent, with 
the schoolroom floor. He lay half buried in 
it, like the fellow in the last verse of ‘‘ Excel- 
sior.”’ 


The disordered fireplace had been swept 
and arranged. Brown had changed his coat, 
and washed ; and given Ascott a few more 
hundred lines. The boys had returned to 
their seats, and the master to ‘“ Sherlock.” 
There was a great hush. Everyone cherished 
the hope that the rest of “ prep’ time would 
ho devoted to happy, earnest, tranquil study 
No sound was heard, save the faint whistle 
of the flaring gas jets, and the murmuring 
tones of Barnes Minor, who, being utterly 
unable to learn anything without repeating 
it confidentially to himself as next friend, 
buzzed like a summer bee. 

Tt must have been within a few minutes 
of the end of “ prep” that the schoolroom 
ceiling was observed to shake slightly. At 
the same moment there sounded from over- 
head a voice easily to be recognised as that 
of Euripides. He seemed to be expostulating 
with someone in tones of righteous indigna- 
sion. Brown, who had got into the thick of 
snother adventure, looked up in great annoy- 
ince. The racket, instead of diminishing, 
iteadily increased, and presently culminated 
na loud and startlingcrash. A door opened 
tbove, and there was a sound of hasty foot- 
teps, followed by a great trampling, as of a 
tealthy young elephant. The bell outside 
he Doctor’s study rang violently, and we 
veard the sound of hasty orders. More foot- 
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steps, and another crash. Brinvilliers could 
stand it no longer. Glancing at the clock, 
he closed his book, and gave us permission to 


go. 

On the stairs we encountered the following 
procession :— 

A Hovsemarp, carrying the fragments of an 
ornamental flowerstand, and about one-third 
of a plaster bust of Plato. 

AxoTner Hovsemarn, with the rest of him. 

Tue Boornoy, carrying the marmoset, alive, 
but slightly soiled. ‘* How the little wermin 
do scratch and kick, to be sure!” said the 
youth. 

Evnipipes, marching with the slow, pom- 
pous step of a mace-bearer before & mayor; 
the white cravat, which he always wears at 
his throat, in beautiful order ; his tail erect, 
and straight as the path of duty. 

Doctor Harvness, bewildered. 

Well, of course, there was no end of a time 
with explanations and suggestions; while 
Euripides sat by and rubbed his whiskers 
contemptuously nt Villiers Brown, who un- 
dertook to show us all, in the manner of 
Sherlock Holmes, how it happencd that the 
marmoset, after swarming up the chimney of 
one room, was run to earth in another. 
Most of the fellows thought with me, that he 
failed most miserably, but he was awfully 
pleased with his theory, and, of course, the 
Doctor took it all in like new milk, and kept 
saying, “ Yes, yes, highly ingenious!” while 
Euripides went on rubbing his whiskers, and 
grinning behind his paw. 

That is all, except that they made poor old 
Postlethwaite send little Marmaduke home 
again ; and now Postle says he will boil down 
the first half-crown he can spare, and shoot 
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Euripides with a silver bullet. Also, they 
have swept the schoolroom chimnzy. ‘The 
artist engaged declared that the soot ob- 
tained “ wasn’t ‘ardly wuth kerryin’ away.” 
But some people are never satisfied. I am 
sure Villiers Brown got as much as ho 
wanted ! 
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ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


To one, at first sight, I think, would be 
\ prompted to describe the animal repre- 
onted here as a bird-like creature. Yet 
ere is so much resemblance between an 
\ligator and a bird, or rather between reptiles 
anerally and birds, that many scientitic men 
old that the latter have descended from the 
rmer, though they confess that they do not 
now the immediate connecting link. Cro- 
rdiles and alligators, more than any other 
ving reptiles, resemble birds ; for example, 
ocodiles and alligators have a gizzard some- 
hat like that of a bird, and habitually 
rallow stones to aid their powers of diges- 
on. 
Thousands of years ago the earth was the 
velling-place of huge reptiles, some of them 
oasuring, in length, more than seventy feet. 
id crocodiles and alligators by their size 
d appecrance bear not little resemblance 
some of these gigantic and extinct 
onsters. 
Many of my readers may feel inclined to 
y, ‘It is a good thing that they are extinct.” 
all! I suppose it is. Though, I must con- 
3 that I, for one, should like to have had 
ook at them, provided, of course, that there 
re near at hand a suitable hole into which 
ould creep in case of attack, and become, 
the time being, a troglodyte. 
Even in the present day crocodiles have 
on found to measure in length, though very 
ely, about thirty fect, and nearly fourteen 
t in girth. 
Che crocodilia,-as crocodiles and alligators 
called, like other animals, are wonderfully 
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adapted to their manner of life. Each eye of 
these creatures, for instance, is provided with 
three eyelids ; one of which is named the nicti- 
tating (winking) eyelid. This eyelid is so trans- 
parent that the reptiles, having closed it, can, 
when under water, see sufficiently for their 
purposes, and yet are thus able to cover and 
protect their eyes. Some boys, before they 
take a header when bathing, stuff pieces of 
cotton wool into their ears to prevent the 
uncomfortable ingress of water, but the 
crocodilia need not take such a precaution, 


This power ‘s of the greatest use to them at 
times. For example, when they havo 
become too big and inactive to catch suf- 
ficient fish for food they will seize any larger 
animal, such as a dog, pig, goat, tiger, or 
even a human being, they can, instead, and 
then draw the victim under water, keeping it 
there until it is drowned, and while they are 
doing this they suffer, owing to their 
peculiar possession in connection with the 
throat, no inconvenience from the inrush of 
water into the'r body. 

Indeed, from certain 
points of view these ani- 
mals are highly favoured 
—and flavoured, too, ac- 
cording to those who, like 
the late Dean Buckland’s 
servant, have been hungry 
and venturesome enough 
to try crocodile steak for 
supper. They say that the 
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as Nature has provided them with ao valve 
with which they can close their ears; and 
they can also, owing to a similar provision, 
check the water from entering their nostrils 
when diving. A boy would, I expect, find a 
difficulty in eating a mince pie under water, 
because he would be obliged, in attempting 
this feat, to drink more liquid than he would 
care for ; but these reptiles can swallow their 
prey under water, and suffer no inconvenience 
whea doing so, for they are able to close 
their thront while opening their mouth. 


flesh tastes like veal—and, 
wecan conclude, is quite as 
indigestible, for we are told that the poor man 
referred to just now terrified the members 
of his household at midnight by sitting up 
in bed and crying loudly, “ Oh! that crocodile, 
oh! that crocodile.” The reptiles have their 
tastes, too, for it is reported that the croce- 
diles of the Old World prefer dogs, while 
those of the New prefer “niggers.” The 
negroes, naturally, do not let slip any oppor- 
tunity of killing their enemies, and when 
they have been successful, they celebrate the 
event by feasting joyfully upon alligator tail. 
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The crocodiles of India, ‘“‘ muggers,’ as 
they are quaintly called, cause the death of 
many people every year; e.g., by killing 
native women as they are bathing or fetch- 
ing water for household purposes. Sports- 
men in that country not seldom shoot or 
catch these large reptiles in the hope that 
after a post-mortem examination they may 
tind some of the jewellery, such as gold and 
silver bangles, which the poor women were 
wearing at the time of their death, and 
which is frequently retained within the body 
of the reptilian murderer. One beast, indeed, 
was found to contain so many ornaments 
that it was calculated that it must have de- 
voured at least thirty native women. 

Yet these creatures have been objects of 
reverence and even worship! The ancient 
Egyptians treated crocodiles as gods, pro- 
tecting, feeding, and decking them with 
jewels when alive, and mummifying them 
when dead. In some parts of Africa, it is 
said that even at the present day they are 
worshipped by certain natives, who give them 
in charge of white-robed priests, to feed the 
fortunate reptiles upon snow-white birds. 
And in India now, I believe, there are some 
religious sects who, if they do not go so far 
as to worship the crocodile, at any rate treat 
it with great reverence and care. 

As some of my readers may be curious to 
know what is the difference between a croco- 
dile and an alligator, I will very briefly men- 
tion how the one may be readily distinguished 
from the other. (1.) A crocodile’s head is 
much longer in proportion to its width than 
that of an alligator. (2.) The fourth tooth 
from the end on each side in the lower jaw 
of the latter fits into a sulcus or hole in the 
upper jaw, while the teeth in this position of 
the former are received into a notch in the 
upper jaw, and are consequently more or 
less visible when the mouth is closed. (3.) 
The toes of the hind legs of the crocodile are 
webbed to nearly the nails, but those of the 
alligator possess webbing which is really 
only a little more than rudimentary. 

Crocodiles are found in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia, while alligators, with 
the exception of one species, are confined to 
America. In India, crocodiles are often 
called alligators, as well as “ muggers.” 

The crocodilia are oviparous, laying eggs 
rather smaller in size than those of a goose. 
Sometimes the eggs, which number from 
twenty to sixty, are deposited in heaps of 
leaves and other vegetable matter, where 
the heat generated by fermentation is suffi- 
cient to hatch them, and sometimes the eggs 
are placed in sand warm enough for their 
incubation. The old reptiles generally re- 
main on guard in the near neighbourhood of 
their buried treasures. The young croco- 
dilia, it is said, before they leave the egg, 
are provided with a special and temporary 
tooth, for the purpose of breaking through 
the rather hard shell which surrounds them 
(one is thus reminded of the hatching 
chicken). 

When the young reptiles are quite free, 
their mothers, who (occasionally at any 
tate) have rendered assistance during the 
last period of incubation by removing the 
superincumbent leaves or sand, carefully and 
Proudly lead them down to the water, and 
give them, as far as they can, a good start 
in life. 

The crocodilia when first hatched are 
from ten to twelve inches in length, and 
Provided, of course, that they escape their 
numerous enemies, grow very quickly if they 
are lucky enough to get plenty of suitable 
food, warmth and water. 

A young alligator or crocodile makes a very 
interesting pet if it be properly attended. It 
Soon becomes tame, in a very short time 
learns to know its fosterer, and its wants, 
comparatively, are very few. The smaller 
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the young reptile can be procured, the better ; 
but he who goes to buy such an animal 
should see, before purchase, that it feeds 
well. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show a section of the elevation, 
and a plan of a vivarium for a small alligator 


Fic. 1.—SEcTION oF ELEVATION OF ALLIGATOR AND 
Tortoise Vivarium. 


or crocodile (of the two creatures the former 
is the hardier) or fresh-water tortoises. This 
vivarium can easily and cheaply be made in 
the following manner. In the bottom of 
a well-made, lidless box, not less than two 
feet square and one foot deep, a round hole, 
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Fic. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF ALLIGATOR AXD 
ToRTOIsE VIVARIUM. 


ten inches in diameter, is cut (see fig. 2, dotted 
line). This is to allow of a small lamp being 
placed under the tank in cold weather. A 
zinc tank (a), ten inches wide and four inches 
deep, is made just long enough to reach 
exactly from side (p) to side (Fr) of the box. 


A wooden platform (s), resting on sii: 
nailed, at the proper height, to the side 
and F, is formed to reach from w toc 
from p tor. This platform should be j:s 
a little higher than the edge of the tank + 
and should slope from there slightly upwa. 
(see section 8). This is to allow any wa: 
which the reptiles bring with them from ~- 
tank to run back again. At » a small oit. 
pipe is fixed, so that the tank may be az” 
emptied. The pipe should, of course, pa 
through a hole at the bottom of the bor - 
wooden plug will be sufficient to prevent ti. 
water from escaping. The tank ought u - 
placed in such a way that the water will quic: 
flow out of it when the plug is removed. . 
with a slight slope towards the pipe. At- 
top of the box, all round, pieces of zine,1!-- 
inches wide, are nailed, so that they lea. 
little inwards (see # in section). This = 
prevent the inmates of the vivarium {:- 
escaping. Four pieces of wood, of sufic 
length, are screwed to the box for leg: i- 
x). Between the legs, and supported by th: 
a small shelf (5) is fixed to hold the lamp 
the necessary height. A very small x 
paraffin lamp will be quite sufficient fo 
purpose. The vivariam should stand, ifi:' 
possible, near a window through which 
inmates can get sunshine, and just 
that they may be easily seen. 

Such a vivarium as this I have found +~ 
convenient for the confinement of smal! < 
gators and fresh-water tortoises. 

Young alligators and crocodiles mayb. 
upon large earthworms, pieces of 
(cooked or raw), dead small fish and 
Care should be taken not to give the rep 
too large mouthfuls, for they are anab. 
divide their food unless it be very ten 
have found young alligators very 
animals, never attempting to bite afte: 
have become tame. Not long ago there =. 
a large alligator at the Zoological Gar-:- 
London, known by the name of * Little ‘= 
which was given because of his small «: 
on his arrival at the reptile house. b:i 
he had, in spite of his insignificant dir: 
sions, a keen and regular appetite, he ;:- 
rapidly ; and consequently, within a few 
became the heaviest reptile in the cour 
Yet notwithstanding his size he was s+ ° 
gentle as to allow his keeper to ride, stand 
on his back, while he (the keeper) mopped 
the tank, and was thus saved the w 
of his boots. The readers of the “B.C 
will here be reminded, as they remember ~ 
blood-thirsty fierceness of so big an alligx 
as this when wild and at liberty, of the = 
advantages of a wise education. 

It is no hardship at all, I believe, for - 
alligator or crocodile to be kept in cor= 
ment, if properly cared for, because, whe 
liberty, he is what may be called a: 
“Jocal animal,” haunting, perhaps, the 
spot during the whole course of his life, =: 
may-equal in length that of a very old = 
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By Reoinatp A. R. Bennett, ma. (Oxon.), 
Author of The Electric Dancing Dott,” ** The Electric Railway,” «te. ete, 


Part II. 
V.—EXPBRIMENTS WITH THE MACHINE—continued. 


HEN you start to see things through the 
screen, you must take care that the flat 
mirror is placed with its face towards the 
screen ; you can turn the tube to the right 
angle, and fhen clamp it. Now puta little box 
or block of wood in front of, but lower than, 
the tube, and between it and the screen, on 


which box you can place the objects \ ‘ 
viewed. Anything in a box placed o2 / 
one will be now seen distinctly on thes: | 
You will find it a good idea to make thir-: 
pear what they are not by covering them? | 
some substance transparent to the X r= 
for instance, I have a key dressed up | 
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little doll. When the supposed doll isplaced  “ gone the whole Hog " when he put into the Being now in a humorous vein, I beg to 
in a wooden drawer-box the rays at once mouth of the Prince of Denmark the words, conclude this article with a picture of a well- 
reveal the key inside it, and the doll appears ‘Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would known historical event. On page 571 of the 
to have turned into akey! It is 
usually considered a kind of con- 
juring trick by my young friends 
when they see it for the first 
time ! Money can be seen through 
your purse, etc. You can put 
several pieces of thick wood be- 
tween the object and the screen 
while you are showing off, with- 
out in any way disturbing the 
sight of the object. This cer- 
tainly adds to the effect. 

In my last article on this 
subject (‘Skeletonic Photo- 
yraphy,” No. 908, June 6, 1896) 
referred to the desire expressed 
vy Canon Sidney Smith, of 
3t. Paul’s, to be able, on a hot 
jay, ‘to take off his flesh and sit 
n his bones!” His desire could 
tlearly be, at any rate partially, 
‘ealised by the aid of the new 
ight and a fluorescent screen. 
dis appearance under these cir- 
umstances is shown in the ac 
‘ompanying cut. You will notice 
hat the walking-stick is trans- 
varent and only faintly indicated, 
vut the metal knob at the top of 
t comes out in his hand. The 
chair on which he is seated and 
he hat would be also more or 
ess transparent to the rays, as 
hown. Ofcourse the flesh would 
Imost entirely disappear. Some 
reople have brought forward 
peeches made by those of old 
imes as prophesies of this new Canox Sipsey SwiTH 
eparture ; but though itis given As he would appear when his desire was realised by means of the Rintgen rays and a fluorescent screen t 
> but few to prophesy, it is the 
eritage of all men to give vent to their melt, thaw, and resolve itself intoa dew!" last “B.O.P.” volume (weekly number for 
esires. Viewed in this light, how remark- Yet in a wholly unexpected manner, and far June 6, referred to above), you will find Mr. 
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(With apologies to Mz. T. E. Donswos). Prom a Radiograph of the Period. 


‘e ig the utterance penned by the Donel- more completely than he could ever have T.E. Donnison’s rendering of this subject. I 
n Bacon, the immortal William of Strat- contemplated, has his aspiration been hope he will forgive me for showing how his 
d himself, who may surely be said to have _ granted to future generations! models would have appeared by the X rays 
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on the fluorescent screen! I have stated 
that it is “from a radiograph of the period,” 
but I fear a strict search will be required to 
unearth the original! The Romans would 
have looked (as doubtless they were) great 
black guards in their armour. Thus the X 
rays reveal character! Their “lorice”’ 
were probably covered with metal, and thus 
opaque to the rays; the crests of their helmets 
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were probably horsehair on metal supports, 
thus the bottom is opaque and the top trans- 
parent. The prow of the ship, being of 
metal, of course stands out by itself, the 
wood being practically transparent. The 
metal of the Gladstone bag, and the money 
inside it, alone remain, the leather having 
disappeared. The lower half of the man 
blowing the trumpet would, of course, be 
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visible through the ship. The attitudes ¢ 
the bony remains are particularly fi 
observe especially that of the man descenj 
ing the ladder, and the pugilistic gentlemr 
of whom one is being transfixed with a swori, 
the other confronted by a most formidat« 
opponent, whose threatening visage presat-: 
for him also a similar fate! 

(THE END.) 


GYMNASTICS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


AD some queer adventures in my time, you axk ? 
‘That's so, and many's the trick Dame Fortune has 
served me off and on ; low duwn gawmes, some of them, 
too. But I can't say I ever remember @ queerer 
experience, take it altogether, than a thing that 
happened to me once when I was away West ranching 
with my chnm Juck Riderton. Now that 1 come to 
think of it, I don’t know that I ever heard of anything 
to beat it happening to any other fellow, for the matter 
of that. 

It came about like this, if you want to know. I was 
on my way back to the ranch one sunny afternoon in 
the early fall—on horseback, of course ; We seldom went 
on foot away there if we could helpit, and I was coming 
home, as I say, loping along at a steady pace, aud 
taking things, on the whole, pretty easily, for the horse 
Trode had been under me all duy, and both he and I 
were tolerably far through by this time. 

You must not imagine fromm this that 1 had been out, 
like Mr. Gilpin, on pleasure bent. Not much fear of 
that We didn't go about far pleasare in those days, as 
arule,mychum and I, Lite was a good deal too up- 
hill @ job for anything of the sort, aud we had learned 
by bitter experience that we must work, aud work 
hard, if we meant to live. Asa matter of fact, a bunch 
of our young cattle had vamoosed—stampeded, that is 
to say, hooked it altogetler—and, like it or not, there 
had been nothing for it but to start off to hunt them 
up without loss of time, Jack riding off iv oue direc- 
tion, I in the other, ou the best horses we had got. 

So far my search had been an unsuccessful one, and 
I was not in the best of spirits by auy means as I rode 
across the swells of the rolling plain on my way back. 
Not that I meant to give up, you understand. We 
didu’t have to chuck a thing up just because we might 
not be lucky enough to “strike ile all to once" ont 
there ; and I hai nothing else in my mind than to ride 
back to the ranch-house, and then, if my partuer’s luck 
lad been no better than my own, to take up a fresh 
horse and cut off alter the runaways in another direc- 
tion, As things turned out, it would have been just as 
well for me had I stuck to my original intention. But 
my luck was down that day, and when I came in sight 
of Jackson's Ranch, and the idea got hold of me that 
there was nothing more likely than for the bunch of 
steers I was after to be snugly locate! up there, why, 
nothing would do but that I must go after them on the 
chance, and I turned old Nimrod’s bead that way 
without 8 moment's hesitation. 

It was about a mile east of the course I had been 
going, this place of Jackson's—that liad been Jackson's, 
I should rather say, for the old fellow himself had 
cleared out about nine months back, in somewhat short 
order. Since nove of us kuew the reason of his going, 
and as there was no saying that he might not put in an 
appearance again with a corresponding promptitude 
and unexpectedness, no one else was inclined to take 
any steps as regarded the place; and it had remained 
exactly as he had walked out of it. In point of fact, 
the old chap had gone East, and never did come back : 
und whether he got things squared satisfactorily as 
regarded l.is pre-emption or uot I never rightly knew. 
However, that has nothing to do with my story. But 
Jockson’s fancy had. For he had been rather a queer 
sort of fcllow, that neighbour of ours, a bit ecoentric 
too; and one of his whims had showed itself in a 
notion he had had to start “chickeu-raising,” as he 
called it, on a big scale, 

It is hard to guess what he expected to do with the 
bipeds when he had raised thew. I don't know, for 
there was no market worth calling by the name within 
a hundred miles at least; and if there had been, the 
game of taking them to it would not have been worth 
the candle, But that wasn't what he had to considcr, 
it seemed. The fancy was his own, and the place 
being his own, too, no one else hal a word tosay in the 
matter. So the rooster and the balf-dozeu ladies the 
old chap had brought along throve and grew and sang 
a sort of triumphal choras over every successive egg 
that saw the light; finally a young colony began to 
spring up, aud Jackson, could he only have found a 
decent market within a reasonable distance, might have 
made some very pretty pickings out of that speculation 
of his, That {s, until the ‘conus and the coyotes laid 
their heads together, and made a dead set at him to 
bualk him. 

Well, it was all np with Jackson's nation after that. 
The new departure was not to be encouraged, was to be 
Promptly eat upon, indeed. and at once—that was the 
inanimous decision evidently arrived at by the geutry 

‘newly alluded to, In consequence, a Society for the 
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Suppression of Poultry was got up forthwith; and 
against that poor old Jackson hadn't the ghost of @ 
chance. First, the old rooster went, then his wives,one 
after the other, with un accompanying brood of 
chickens thrown in as a make-w And the old 
chap’s harmless hobby was knocked on the head for 
good and all. On tle day his last hen was spirited 
away he chucked the whole concern, killed off the half- 
dozen remaining youngsters with his ewn hands, by 
way of getting ahead of the coyefes, and came over to 
our diggings to let himself ont, Lean see hin now as 
he stood on our stoop, lonz-hnired and ganut, the half- 
dozen corpses of the slauglitered innocents hanging, a 
melancholy cluster, from the sadd!e horn of his waiting 
horse—he made & present of them to us unreservedly, 
so we came in for our shere of good out of that ill 
wind—and bis lank Ingubrious visage is fresh in my 
recollection still, as he enerzeticuliy vowed bed see 
himself far enough before he'd be suciia fool as to go 
in for chicken-raising again. All of which goes to 
explain why Jackson's Ranch should have been 
without an owner at the time of whivli I write, left to 
the tendcr mercies of Natureand her children :explains, 
too, the presence of the great, gaunt, ugly structure of 
posts and beams—the pen, to wit—that stood up like a 
sort of skeleton scaffolding agaiust the evening sky, as 
I rode towards it at the best pace my jaded horse could 
compass. But what that skeleton tramework actnally 
meant for me, or how grateful I came to be for its 
presence there, you won't understand for a minute or 
two. Then I think you will. 

I don't know how the thing may be with other 
fellows as a rule, but it’s like this with me. If I once 
get a notion into my head I'm on it, bound to follow up 
and go through with it; and as for taking any other 
idea into consideration while the first is ruling—the 
thing’s not to be thought of, that’s all. So, being firmly 
convinced in my own mind that I should find my 
missing bullocks snugly located up in Jackson'sdeserte 4 
corral, I rode up to the stockade without keeping much 
of a look-out on either hand, my eyes keen culy for one 
object, and that the sight of horned heads within the 
enclosure right ahead of me. Had I been less cocksure 
and confident, or had I even gone to the trouble of 
riding round the place before dismounting, I might 
have seen certain signs that would have pot me pretty 
well on the qui ice, in place of advancing with such 
careless recklessness as I did. For example, had I skirted 
the west side of the stockade, and there seen a strange 
impress in the soft sand, the tracks of certain loug, 
huge, yet bideously human footprints, leading from the 
chaparral that made a skirt to the vast grove of red- 
woods on the slopes of the foot-bills bounding the 
horizon—I should have showed myself a precious deul 
more careful than Idid then. Above all, [ve a fancy 
that I should have hung on to the old horse all I knew 
how, in place of dismounting and hitching his bridle 
to the rails before swinging myself over light-heartedly 
into the great deserted corral. 

The ground wasabout as hard to the treid as a pave- 
ment of flagstones in there. The cattle had made it so 
in the first instance, and since then the coyotes had 
kept their work in fairly good repair ; hence there was 
no good in looking over it in search of bullock tracks, 
But I was morally convinced those brutes were some- 
where about, for all that; and I went straight across 
the corral, bent only on finding and rousing them out, 
and as unsuspicious as a three weeks’ old puppy. There 
Was @ snug little bit of a shed away over there, where 
Jackson had been accustomed to stable his best horse 
and I headed straight for that. It was there I should 
find the bullocke, I knew—the brutes could have got 
in easily enough through one of the numerous gaps in 
the stockade. And sure enough, when I got to the 
shed and had come wel!-nigh abreast of the open 
doorway, I could distinctly hear some creature getting 
to its feet with a grumbling, complaining noise, the 
kind of grunting groan emitted by an ox or cowon the 
exertion of rising, a remonstrance, I take it, against 
the disturber of its peace and complacency. 

I was what was known out there as a tenderfoot, 
you must remember. Moreover, I was young, and had 
not yet got accnstomed to the nice little ways of 
Nature's dear little spoiled children in that quarter of 
the world, Yet, in spite of that, there was something 
odd about that grunt, I took it. Of course, if I had had 
so much as the faintest notion as to what it could be 
that was making that row there inside, I should have 
turned tail and cleared off for some post of vantage 
just as hard as I could have laid foot to the ground. 
Being about as ignorant as a two-year-old child, how- 


ever, I not only showed myself at the open 
by way of waking up the suppositional cat 
there cracking my whip like a lunatic, giving te: « 
the same moment to a genuine cowboy yell. 

What it that suddenly rose up at me cut ¢- 
semi-darkness! I have the recollection of a |. 
head, of two eyes like living coals of fire, a glimr«. 
cavern-like jaws, lined with @ range of gic : 
teeth, below, flanked by a vast shapeless bulk «i 
ness, all rising and lunging at me out of the 
there within, Inthat one moment the conric:: 
the truth dawned ou me, and only just in the ree 
time, It was an enormous grizzly that I had di 
therein an afternoon nap, and without aa i: 
pause I turned and ran for my life. 

And vo shame to me that J did run either. Shoct 
Bless your heart, he'd have had me before I could + 
so much as unslung my rife from my back, acd! 
tellyou that it takes a well-aimed§and well-plan:* -. 
to settle Unc e Ephraim. But it wasn't for the Lc! 
ran—you bet not. Why, led have bad mete’ + 
could have got half across the corral ; for I've *.'- 
that these brutes, when uot overfat, can match u 
point of speed a galloping horse. No, it was & 
iowl-pen that I made tracks, aud I was ools jx: : 
time about getting there, too, for at the very men 
1 sprung up on the wooden framework, the bear 
ut the fuot. If] hadn't had the wit to climb bs’: 
than my first leap took me, he'd have clawed me at :: 
moment he rose on his hind legs, and reached up a‘: 
me; and he did that with an astonishing quickness. 

He didu’t follow menp? Well, no, he didn't fer 
reasons. To begin with, the adult grizzly—the ad 
I say, for most evidence goes to prove that the } 
sters are at least capable of the work—is not 
good agaclimber. And this clap was old excs. 
regular Methuselah, by the look of him. Then a- 
while the fence was quite stroug enough to bear 
weight of a man scaling 160 pounds or so, it > + 
hardly have held good with respect to eight ot 1.7 
hundred. And the old savage had sense enough t -- 
that. I honestly believe, so that had he been a') * 
climb like a monkey. I doubt if he would have fos”: 
meup. But don't you imagine that on this acc — 
things were auy pleasanter for me. On the contr: 
the fun was only just beginning. That is, the ! 
the bear—I saw none in it, However, that wis 
time I had my first experienceas an acrobat. And 
master who Jiad taken me in hand was notone tu! 
any shirking, I can tell you. I had never been =» 
drilled in all my life. - 

Une cau laugh at the experience now, to a ce 
extent. But you take my word for it that ther 
nothing lnughable about the matter then. It « 
too, on how small a point may hang a fe! 
chances of life or death, for if old Jim Jackam 
taken it into his head to go in fora beavy breed «f 
try, instead of light flying game birds, that, as he * +. 
it, would need a twelve-foot fence to restrain thi 
should have beeu a gone coou long enough ago, ui 
mistake. 

You are to imagine then, if you pleace. a ¢ 
wooden framework of say twelve feet high. bang + 
torn and rusted wire netting, and enclosieg a -p 
covering twenty square yards or so, with the «1. 
like a blue-bottle on a wall, clinging for dear h'- 
the inner side thereof, and travelling briskiy m-- 
while, with a hand-over-hand action, all roues ¢ 
Fpace from one side tothe otter, It was litera’ 
dear life, you see, because just beluw, and keeping" 
for stride with him, there lumbered along abost ° 
biggest, savagest, and, in a word, the most*ucamia' 
specimen of an Uncle Ephraim that I have ever a: 
across—and I've sampled a fairish number in < 
time since then, Talk abont @ record trotting ms* 
this beat all I'd ever heard of. 


“One on the earth, and one in the air. - 
One on the palings, and tuther duwa 


That was about it. There was the great. griz: 
brute below, rolling along at the double, looking {r:- 
above just. like a huge overgrown specimen « + 
badger, pulding it on his huge long feet, and gia 
up at we every moment with a savage gleam :2 
wicked red eves that as good as said: “Got 
right, my fine fellow!" and there was 1 t 
along above him, as briskly as Blondin, every 
and in something not unlike the eame sort of 
And didn’t I bless that bear as I went the pace. 
Well, just alittle—the backwanl way. The lex 
that the better—I'm ashamed now to think c: t 


language I made use of, though under the clrcum- 

stances it might have been excusable. For the worst 

of it all was that there didn’t seem any chance of 
esvape, as far as I could see, I didn’t dare to stop, 
not even for a moment, for the instant I did slack 
otf, ever so slightly, if the great brute didu't rear on 
hia hind legs in a jiffy and come at the fence, tooth 
and nail, If it bad nct been made strong enough in 
the first instance to stand the chance charge of a steer, 
it would have given way then just like so much 
imatehwood ; and as things were, what with the 
strain of the weather first, aud now of me, those old 
posts groaned and creaked as I shinued along them in 

a way that T didn't fancy overmuch. Of course, if he 

had given his attention to any one part in particular, 
down it must have come without fail ; and had he been 
capable of reasoning the thing out, he would have 
started on that fence systematically, knowing in that 
way he could not fail to collar the man in the long run. 

Only in that case, you observe, he would have been 
xiving the advantage tome. I ehould have had the 
ride unsling in a twinkling, with the result that 
matters might have been set on a different footing 
altogether ; and you would have thought that the big 
brute knew that, to judge by the rate at which he kept 
me travelling alongside, without allowing me so much 
as a monent in which to get a breather. 

Well, we kept the game up for about an hour, the 
pair of us: and you may judge that by the end of that 
time I was pretty well sick of that sort of moakey 
work. Not so friend Ephraim. Ou the contrars, he 
ecmed just about as fresh as ever, ambling along with 
a sort of grin of assurance showing about his lone 
wicked snout and little twinkling eyes, while every 
raoment that my pace slackened in the leat he would 
rixe on his hind feet, aud make a vicious forward leap 
at my legs, which more than once did not come far 
short of reaching its mark. Ifhe could have gone the 
pace on his hind legs as fast ns I could shin along up 
there above, he must have clawed aud had me sure 
enough, But that seemed scarcely within his com- 
pass, luckily, or there is littie doubt that he would 
have tried {t long ago. 

So another hour went by, and there we were, still at 
it; the bear at all events as unweariedly as ever. I 
couldn't say as much for myzelf, for by this time | was 
fairly getting done for. Every joint in my body ached 
with the unwonted strain, and the muscles of my arms 
threatened to give way with cach succeeding moment ; 
besides, I was beginning to get scared lest in the 
gathering dusk the barrel of the rifle sling at my back 
should get jammed in the woodwork or netting of the 
fence, in which case I should have been gripped by the 
bear to a certainty before I could have got free. For 
ic was fast getting dark now ; and although that fact 
might make no difference to my enemy—might mean 
un advantage as far as he was concerned indeed—it 
mare no end of a difference to me. Barring that 
ocher possibility too, I might miss my footing or my 
crip at any moment now; an/l it only needed a glance 
at the dark mass of the brute’s body rolling slong 
below, or the occasional and always sinister gleam that 
i caught of his little red eyes, to let me know the kind 
of reception that awaited me down there. 

I was jnst beginning to feel that, sooner or later, the 
ud would bave to come somehow, and was calculating 
desperately what chance I stood of mounting as high 
as I could, and getting loaded, before the bear could 
pull the bit of fence on which I should be perched 
to the ground—when a sound, familiar though distant, 
track my car, and made my heart jump like achamois 
with a thrill ‘of hope—the rapidly approaching hoof 
strokes of a galloping horse. On they came, nearer and 
nearer, sounding distinctly on the turf now, plunt! 
ntunk! plunk! Friend Ephraim heard them too, fur 
e lifted his head, growling angrily, and lvoking 
wotly in the direction from which they came. T 
cnew who it was well enough. If any horse this side 
of Long Creek had a sharp clipping hoofstroke like 
hat, barring my partner's grey mare Greased Light. 
ling, you might have called mea Dutchman. A queer 
.me for a horse, I know; but that was the one she 
vent by. He said they evidently reckoned that to b2 
bout the smartest thing in creation, over that side; 
nilas he didn’t choose to have the mare considered 
hort of tip-top anl Al generally, be concluded he'd 
ail her that, and he did. 

Vrell, that was the mare coming along now beyond a 
oubt, and under the stress of the relief I seit outa 
wil that would have carried for miles, and made the 
1d savage below look up and match it witha growling 
var likedistant thunder, Then, as the thud of pound- 
ig hoofs sounded more distinctly, aud the outline of 
an and horse, breasting the slope below, came in 
wht, 1 saw that my guess bad been a right one, It 
as Ureased Lightning sure enough. and she was 
yming along a!l she knew, and getting over the 
round like a grasshopper. 2 
“Hallo 1” sung out Jack, as the mare brought him 
) the rise at @ gallop, and he caught sight of old 
imru 1 hitched to the railings beyond. ‘ Where are 
.a% Anything gone wrong ?” Then, as I came 
to view agninst the skyline, perched in mid-air, and 
ill rapidly traversing the length of the great pen— 
jreat Scott! What on earth are you about up 
ere?" 

i Practising the outside edge," I yelled back with all 
¢ breath I Lad got—for I knew it would be all right 
and the Indicrous side of the thing struck me 
‘enly as it lad not done before—small wonder as to 
it though.“ See who's on the inner track ? " 

You shoald have just seen lis face change and the 
jer tlash leap into his eyes as he sighted his game iu 
vahape of the old monster down below. = 

‘Keep it up. old man!" he shouted frantically, 
ging bis terrified snorting mare 1earer, by pressure 
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of knee and bridle. “Wait till I get a sight on 
im!" 

Keep it up! Rather! He might bave spared him- 
self the trouble of saying that. 1 had not the choice of 
doing otherwise, had heknown. Why,the very moment 
the old savage had sighted the two he Lad halted dead, 
growling ominously ; and I, snatching at the chance, 
had come to a stand likewise, grasping eagerly at my 
rifle. For a singleinstant the bear stood, looking from 
one to theother of his enemies, in apparent irresolution. 
There were two, you sce, and it was perfectly clear 
that, while he waa game enough undoubtedly to tackle 
the pair of them, had the chance offered—under present 
circumstances he didn't exactly know which to go for. 
But he appeared to recoilect himself almost immedi- 
ately ; and, evidently reflecting that a bird in the hand, or 
next door to that, was worth a dozen at large, he came 
down on all fours again after an upward grab that 
narrowly missed my knee, and bade fair to make 
iincement of me, even at the eleventh hour. In the 
meantime Jack had galloped to the opposite side, and 
liaving dismounted, for the mare wouldn't stand, he 
threw the bridle over his arm, and dropping on ‘ene 
knee, aimed steadily and fired-—and mised! For the 
old mare starting, his rifle kicked, and the shot only 
winged the bear, catching him in the left fore-paw. 
But that was quite enough for the savage old brute. 
His blood was fairly up now, and with a snort that was 
half a growl and half a roar, he rushed clean through 
the fence, carrying the stout wire-work before him 
like so much cobweb, and went for Jack, stem on 

‘That was an awfully near thing for my old chum, 
For the mare, mad with terror, broke av hauling 
him over just as the two parted company; and his 
second bail, in place of making good the error of the 
first, went’ pressing heavenward somewhere. And 
before he could recover himself the bear was on him. 

But it was my turn now. I had waited long enough 
for the chance to come to me, and I was hardly likely 
to let it slip. My first barrel broke bruinu’s shoulder, and 
as he turned and tore savagely at the place, I seut the 
second plumb centre into his ere. le was within 
three yards of Jack when that ball dropped him in his 
tracks. 

Well, it had been a close thing enough ; and yct. as 
silence over 
the great motionless carcase, lately instinct with so 
tremendous a vitality, I felt almost as if I bad played 
a cowardly trick, taken a sort of mean advantage, you 
know. Because, although in a different sense from 
that usually implied by the term, it hal been so 
literally at the last two to one on the bear, Apart 
from that, too, if there is anything that I go for 
either in man ‘or brute, it's gameness ; and the old 
monster had been from first to last as game as he was 
savage, every bit. But you'll not find many men 
Inclined to deny gameness to the grizzly bear. 

‘That's my story, then, and after hearing it perhars 
most people will understand that I've had enough of 
gymnastics and acrobat work generally to Inst me one 
while. Trapeze busiuess and all the rest of it have 
lost their charm for me, and whenever I'm pressed to 
k on at that sort of dieplay I always feel inclined to 


“No, thanks, none for me. Very nice, and pretty, 
and interesting, I've no doubt, but you'll have to 
excuse me, Fact ig I've had a'bit too much of the 
real thing in my time to have any sort of Lankering 
left after the make-believe.” And no one wonders 
much at that when I explain the reasou wby. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Music Competition.‘ A Song of the 
Season.” 


OF page 439 of our last volume we printed 

a cricket ‘Song of the Season,” by 
Mr. Alfred Lindsay, and offered prizes to 
the value of Two Guineas for the best 
musical setting. We regret to have to 
report that but comparatively few of our 
readers took part in what we hoped would 
be quite a popular competition ; and in no 
case did the work submitted reach any high 
standard. Indeed, most of it was really so 
poor that we hardly like to speak of any 
contributions as “the best,” but are almost 
compelled rather to describe them as the 
least bad. 

We have decided to divide the prize- 
money equally amongst the four following, 
and do not care to grant any certificates of 
merit beyond this : 

Prizes—Half-a-Gu:nea cach, 
2, Heathside, Perry Ri: 


Laurel 


Ba 


Caanurs Winuiay, Witpe Bincy, 
Wo 


1. 
kford,” Winton Circus, 


Bia 


Saltcoats. 
T. F. Woon, £9 Canontnry Square, Lendon, s. 
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Descriptive Competition. 
[Continued from page 860.] 
VI.—Arrer Rary: Howewarp Bounp. 


Prize—105. 6d. 
Macp RoBents WEstT (age 19), Cheam, Surrey. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Andrew Frank Bennie, Heathside, Perry Rise, Forest 
Hill, 4; May E. M. Donaldson, 0 Wellesley ond, 
Croydon ; Alfred 8. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath ; John 
Buchanan, 116 Dumbarton Rond, Gla-gow ; Katharine 
Elliott Monro, Little Munden Rectory, Ware ; William 
Bernard Paton, 1 Aubert Park, Highbury, 


QUR NOTE BOOK. 


vV.c..8 IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuere are three holders of the Victoria Cross who 
sitin the House of Peers. Robert James Loyd-Lindsay, 
better known as Baron Wuntage, received the Victoria 
Cross In 1854 for reseuing the regimental colours of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards at the Battle of Alma, 

Frederick Sleigh Roberts (Baron Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterfori) received the Victoria Cross in 1858 for 
his personal bravery in the fied during the Indian 
Mutiny. On January 2, 1858, at Khodagunga, when a 
Heutenaut of the Bengal Artillery, he chased two 
tmutinons Sepoys who were carrying off a standard, 
and recovered it. Though they fired at him, the 
caps snapped, and Roberts cut down the man who had 
roseession of the standard. 

In 1874 the Victoria Cross was conferred on Edric 
Frederick Gifford (Baron Gifford) for his services 
during the Ashantce Expedition on the West Coast of 
Africa in 1873-4, and especially fur his bravery dis- 
Played at the taking of Becquahi in February 1874, 


ote 


‘WORDS OF CHEER. 


A. L. writes from the S. A. College, Cape Town : “I 
Lave built a portable home or travelling canoe accord- 
ing to the plans and instrcctions of Mr. H. F. Hobden 
in the *B.O.P.”’ and_I aw pleased to tell you that sLe 
has proved a splendid success.” i 


A Gloucester correspondent writes : “I write you to 
express my gratitude for the help your urticles in te 
“B.O.P.’ have given me. Before I began to indulge in 
the exercises, baths, etc., recommenced by you ‘I 
wusu't wuth tuppence,’ as our Glos. people say ; weak, 
had no appetite, and, worst of all, addicted to smoking. 
I never induiged In games as all’ boys should, Now I 
am sincerely glad to cay that there iy po happier boy 
on earth than myself; nothing delights me better 
than a swim, and I also have a cold bath every morn- 
my whole frame, instead of being flabby, is uuw 
quite the reverse.” 


A Balham correspondent writes: “After reading 
the Rev. T. E. Mateer’a description in the ‘B.O.P.’ of 
*How to Build a Suiling Bateau,’ we decided to try 
our hand at it. After epending & little time and 153. 
we found ourselves provided with a splendid little eca- 
worthy craft, which +we hope to take to Herne Bay in 
the coming Lolidays.” 
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MORE PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


NEW SUBJECTS AND SPECIAL 
PRIZES. 


thy pages €40, 656, 672, and 688 we give 
.! some of dear Teddy's recent letters to 
his mother, father, uncle, and aunt. We 
now offer prizes to the value of Two Guineas 
for the best sample received from our readers, 
irrespective of age or sex, of their notion of: 

(1) A letter from Ted to the Editor of 
the “ B.0.P.” 

(2) The Editor's reply to Teddy. 

Then, further, we will give a prize cf One 
Guinea for the best pen-and-ink portraits 
received, on, say, a post-card or half-sheet of 
note paper, of (1) Ted himself, (2) his 
father, (3) mother, (4) uncle, and (5) aunt. 

Mark all envelopes outside “Teddy Com- 
petition.” Latest date for sending in 
Octoter 31. 
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Lex.—1. There is a fairly full account of the Fiji 
Islands in the “Australian Handbook” published 
annually by Gordon & Gotch. Why not write to the 
Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Information Ottice, 31 Broad- 
way, Westminster? 2. There is an astronomical 
article every month in “ Kuowledge,” but there is no 
magazine treating of astronomy alone. 


A. B. M.—It will makeno difference which you do, but 
you had better follow the illustration. 


Tauxixa Macnive.—Yes, the talking machine de 
scribed in our articles in 1893-1894 will do for music 
as well as words. 
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SOME MORE LETTERS OF A LOWER-SCHOOL 


BOY.—No. 4. 
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* * * 


GH Scepage 687 for a Special Prize Competition in connec- 


tion with Ted. 
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Wistostan.—Break off the connection. No good is 
likely to come of it, at least to you. The disparity 
of age alone would be likely to ‘prevent your infu- 
ence bing in any way effective; aud it is difficult to 
touch pitch aud escape defilement. 


P. T.—We think it always better to begin with a 
stand camera, but if you wish for a hand camera, 
the one mentioned is a good one. You can get it 
from any dcaler, for instance, Benetfink & Company, 
Cheapside. 

T. S. T,—Thanks, but the drawing is not up to our 
standard. 


1, The fourpenny 
is probably Maundy 
money, the twopenny piece 
certainly is, The whole set— 
ld. 2d., 3d., and 4d.—is only 
worth half-a-crown. 2. We do 
not know why it was put on, 
and we do not know why it was 
taken off. The Deputy Master 
of the Mint might be able to 
give you the information. 


Haxpsnume Hoo —1. “Which is 
the smartest line regiment in 
the British Army?” Well; 
which do you think? 2. You 
will find the colours in our 
plate of “The Colours of the 
British Army.” 8. Most of the 
plates in print can be bad in 
the packets, but you must send 
a list to the publishers of those 

ou want. You must either 
ave the plates in the packet 
or in the parts in which they 
appeared, They are not sold 
separately. 


cut Foy 


oo 
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Prismkosa.—The complete collec- 
tion is valuable, but the value 
consists in its being complete. 
Do not be tempted to sell any of 
the stamps separately. Lincoln, 
of Holles Street, or any of the 
better-class denlers, would tell 
you what they are worth, but 
there is a difference in price 
etween buying and selling. 


Jonsxy.—1. You can use any 

Got ont “G00! camera in the way you suggest, 
* but it will not be possible to 

focus, of course. If the lens 


covers well you will get to 
know about ‘the correct dis- 
tance intime. The shutter will 
be 18, 67. 2% Of almost any 
live-stock dealer, or by adver- 
tisement in the "Exchange and 
Mart." From 1s. to 2s. 


AN INEXPERIENCED — PHOTO- 
GRAPHER.—1, We fear you have 
done for that negative; you 
must not be impatient” in 
future, It is possible that if 
soaked for some time in water, 
and then rubbed lightly with 
the finger, the paper might 
come off. 2. Burton's “Modern 
Photography,” Is., or the “ Ilford 
Manual,” at the same price. 


CaMena.—We have nothing to 
. add to the article. If you mean 
to take up photography fully. 
you had better save up for an 
ordinary camera. 


8 ree 


ConsTANT READER.—The population statiatics are 
those for 1891, which is seven years ago. Thove up 
to date are merely estimates. In 189] Lancashire 
had 3,957,906 people, Cheshire had 707,978, Yorkshir= 
ha‘] 3,218,882, and the county of London 4,332,115 
This is the county of London which extends from 
Stamford Hill to Anerley, and from Woolwich to 
Putney. North of the Thamesthe county of Lamia 
is bounded on the east by the river Lea, and on the 
west by Hampstead, Wormwood Scrabs, and 
Hammersmith. Some of the places you mention 
are twenty miles away. 


C. SwiTHINBaNK.—You should read the instracticas 
for making a model boiler which have been given ia 
the February part. Copper is usually sold by «eich, 

from 10d. per lb. according to the market alse 

and you could get it at any metal warehouse in 


Hants. 


AN OLp REApER.—1. Yes; instructions for making 
one are now in progress; wait a little while. 3 
Not yet, but we may later on. 


ScorrisH YACHTSMAN.—The lines of several of the 
modern racing yachts are given in Dixon Kemp's 
“Yacht Architecture,” and others in the same 
author’s “Manual of Yacht and Bost bailing.” 
Both books are published at “The Field” offce, 
but the first costs £2 2s. and the other 25¢.; copies 
could possibly be seen in your city library. 


Xrr.—No one can now enter the navy as a midship- 
man ; you have to enter as a naval cadet. See the 
particulars in the current Quarterly Navy List. 


GALLERY. 


W. G. Grace. 
(From one Of his most recent photographs.) 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By Atrrep Cotpeck, 


Author of Scarlea Grange,” “The Fall of the Stainctigfes,” 
ete. 


(With Ilustrations by ALYRED PEARSE), 


CHAPTER XI.—WITH THE SHEIK’S MESSENGERS. 


px this time I observed an alteration in 

Salim’s attitude towards me. The puzzled 
look, with the tinge of suspicion and the 
occasional frown, when he saw me with 
Henda, vanished. He no longer avoided me. 
He was readier to converse with me. He 
treated me altogether with greater frankness, 
and more like Hussein had treated me from 
the first. I put down this welcome change 
in his behaviour to Henda’s credit. The fact 
is, Salim had been a little jealous of me, and 
this jealousy Henda had dispersed 
revelation of my case as she understood i 
in her anxiety to secure Salim’s help in my 
behalf. 

These two had their own secret, a secret 
that eventually proved serviceable to me, 
Salim loved his cousin, and she knew i 3 
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he cherished the hope of winning her, 
but there were difficulties in the way. 
Henda was almost promised to a young 
Sheik connected with the main body of 
the tribe somewhere on the other side of 
the Bahr Lit, and at any time now the 
negotiations might terminate in a be- 
trothal. To stand well with Henda was 
of the greatest moment to Salim just then. 
The women of the Bedawin are generally 
betrothed, and even married, long before 
Henda’s age, but she was a favourite with 
her father, and he had kept her with him. 
She had great influence over him, too, 
and, moreover, was a woman of high 
spirit and no little daring, and, unlike 
others of her sex among the Bedawin, 
might have something to say about the 
disposal of her hand when the opportune 
time came. Salim knew that his ultimate 
3uecess rested largely upon the goodwill 
and affection of Henda herself. 

This change in Salim’s behaviour did 
not take place until the later days of our 
encampment among the hills, and when 
my movements were restricted to the 
immediate vicinity of the encampment 
itself. In my limited walks, when Salim 
was my escort, he conducted himself like 
Hussein or Moosa had always done, 
entering freely into conversation with me, 
and walking beside me, not behind, as he 
had been wont to do; and yet his vigi- 
lance, and the vigilance of the others, re- 
faxed not in the least. They never al- 
lowed me to go too far away. The con- 
sciousness of captivity was ever with me. 
Responsible for my safety were they to 
the Sheik, and they never failed, before 
the evening shades rapidly fell—for there 
was only a very brief twilight, during 
which it appeared as if some hasty hand 
were drawing the curtains of night about 
us—to conduct me back to the encamp- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding my comparative free- 
dom, with the hills before me, and above 
me the deep, wide-spreading sky, with 
she sweet, open atmosphere to breathe 
in, and a tent for my repose, the sense of 
being held fast, tied down, oppressed me. 
In my sleep I started and struggled into 
sonsciousness with the feeling that some 
heavy weight was upon my chest, that 
my limbs were manacled, that the cover- 
ing above me, undulating in the night 
breeze, was a prison,—a closely built stone 
cell; and only slowly could I shake 
off these impressions. During the day I 
brooded, and became almost melancholy 
—indeed, the melancholy must have deep- 
ened but for my youth, and the hope I 
constantly cherished either of escaping, 
or of being discovered and relieved by my 
friends. The monotony of the life was 
peculiarly trying to me. I had not felt 
it much while I was allowed to wander 
mong the hills, and the scenes were 
fresh to me; but since I had been con- 
fined to the valley, the monotony had 
become almost unbearable. With some- 
thing akin to gladness did I receive the 
news that the encampment was to be 
broken up, and that we were to move 
southwards; and with an eagerness that 
was nearly pleasure did I enter into the 
din and bustle that accompanied our pre- 
parations for departure. 

“ Where are we going, Hussein?” 

“ Many days’ journey ; beyond El Khulil, 
almost as far as Bir es Seba.” 

“El Khulil? Did we not pass that 
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place, on our way to 'Atn Jidi, when you 
came to fetch me out of the desert ?”’ 

“You are right, my brother.” 

“And where is Bir es Seba? Oh! I 
know, Beer-Sheba. That must be on the 
borders of the desert.” * 

“Truly, it is.” 

“ And why are we going there?” 

“Tt is warmer there than here. 
cold weather is coming on.” 

“But why not winter at’Ain Jidi? Is 
there any other reason for removing to 
the edge of the desert?” 

“*Ain Jidi belongs to the Rushaideh. 
The edge of the desert is no man’s land.” 

“And is that the only reason?” 

“T know not. It is the will of the 
Sheik, and the will of Allah.” 

And with that I had to content myseif 
so far as I could. ‘It was a poor content. 
I could not help thinking that this removal 
to Bir es Seba, or near it, was connected 
with my captivity. Means of communi- 
cation between the Sheik and Ferrara 
would be readier; and if Ferrara suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Sheik to make 
away with me, it would be easier to do 
80, it would excite less comment, and be 
less likely to be found out, down there in 
no man’s land, than in the vicinity of a 
tribe who knew something about me, 
having seen me with the Howarris. More 
than two months of the six had gone, 
when the messenger would return with 
the payment for my continued captivity, 
possibly with a larger bribe and the re- 
newed proposal to end my life; and the 
Sheik’s cupidity might be too strong for 
his waning affection. 

This removal, so far to the southward, 
disturbed me for another reason—it would 
be further away from Jerusalem, and the 
country between perhaps more difficult to 
travel, if, by any means, I might escape 
the vigilance of my keepers, and make a 
dash for liberty ; also, if my letter from 
Port Said, or my ticket from Damascus, 
should bring Mr. Calderwood or anyone 
else to my rescue, this new encampment 
of the Howarris might be harder to 
discover, and the assistance arrive too 
late. 

Tho first day we crossed the plain, and 
encamped by the sea under the sheltering 
height of Carmel. I rode in the advance 
guard, with the Sheik, Salim, Hussein, 
and about twenty others. Inexpressibly 
beautiful was the sunset that night, 
throwing a pathway of gold, like an 
inviting road to liberty, almost to my feet. 
A steamer, with her outlines softened in 
the light, and more like the ghost of a 
vessel than a substantial reality, was 
gliding northward, molten silver breaking 
at her bows, and in her wake rippling 
gold. How I longed to be aboard her! 
Swiftly the thought came that I might 
signal for assistance; but just as swiftly the 
second thought that it would be futile. My 
Arab captors would see me. And it would 
be doubtful if, were I alone, I could at- 
tract attention at that distance. Haifa was 
not far away. While the light lasted the 
white houses were visible, and the sweep- 
ing semicircular bay. But I was too 
closely watched to escape even there. So 
I turned in, and slept with little Yusif in 
my arms, and dreamed that I was at 
home once more. 

Early the next morning we turned 
inland, towards a succession of low hills, 
but still within sight of the sea; and, 
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after the midday rest, struck southward, 
the plains below us to the westward, and 
beyond them the sea ; and to the eastward, 
above us, growing more distinct as we 
advanced, a big serrated barrier of higher 
hills, the central range of Palestine. For 
three days we kept on, travelling slowly, 
with long halts.in the middle of the day, 
beneath a grove of olives, or in a shady 
hollow, and pitching the tents early in 
the evening. From our first encanip- 
ment, under the promontory of Carmel, 
the Sheik had despatched a mounted mes- 
senger to Jaffa, and, on the fourth day 
after our departure, he returned. We 
could see him across the plain, a long 
distance awey; and, having reached an 
olive grove of more than ordinary dimen- 
sions, the Sheik called a halt, and awaited 
him. He must ‘have brought important 
naws. For a long time he remained in 
private conference with the Sheik, and, 
when the interview was over, it was too 
late for us, on that day, to proceed on our 
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During the night following, as I lay 
awake within Moosa’s tent, little Yusif 
breathing softly beside me, I heard a 
slight rustling movement on the other 
side of the covering, and then my name 
uttered in a low, suppressed whisper. 

“Yakoub! Yakoub!” 

“ What is it, Henda ?" [had recognised 
the voice, edged myself alongside the 
covering, and slightly raised it, to utter 
the question, I, too, spoke in a whisper. 

“Can you come out? I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Is it safe to come out? Shall we not 
be seen?” I was anxious not to place 
the girl in peril on my acconnt. 

“Tf they are sleeping within, and will 
not hear you, it is safe. We shall not be 
seen, only by Salim, and you need have 
no fear of him. I must talk to you; it is 
for your good." 

“ Wait a moment, Henda, and I will be 
with you.” 

Raising the tent covey a little more, so 
as to put my head through, I cautiously 
wormed out, my heart beating fast with 
the thoughts that surged through me, 
that, perhaps this very night, I should be 
free. What could the girl be calling me 
out for, if it were not to show me how I 
might escape—to aid my flight under 
the friendly cover of the darkness— 
such darkness as there was beneath that 
moonless, but brilliant, starlit sky—and 
to point out to me some safe shelteriny 
place until I could communicate with my 
friends? There she was, crouched in the 
shadow, her dark eyes gleaming upon me, 
and intently observant as I slowly drew 
myself beside her. 

“Ts the way clear, Henda? Can I 
go?” I whispered, possessed with the 
idea of liberty. 

For answer she beckoned me to follow 
her, and stealthily crept away to where 
the trees were thicker, and the shadows 
more dense. Stealthily I crawled after 
her, certain now that her plan was to 
send me away. A fierce joy seized me: 
I could have leaped to my feet, and 
shouted, if it had not been sheer madness 
to do so; the blood tingled in my veins. 
It seemed as if there were but a step 
between me and liberty, when, really. 
there was but a step between me and 
death. 

When we were fairly under the trees, 


beyond the sight and hearing of the 
encampment, Henda arose, and turned to 
ine. In a moment I was on my feet, and 
faced her with an eager, questioning look, 
in which I hope also there was an ex- 
pression of gratitude. 

“Which way, Henda? Where shall I 
go? How shall I hide?” 

“No, no; you cannot go to-night.” 
She regarded me wistfully, tenderly ; there 
was regret in her tones, with a touch of 
reproach, and perhaps a little pain. 

“Cannot!” In astonishment I re- 
peated the word. So sudden and cruel 
was the reversal of my hope—nay, of its 
certain and-immediate fulfilment—that I 
asked, in bitter disappointment, “Then 
why have you called me out ?” 

“To talk with you.” 

“But cannot I go, Henda? Look! 
We are alone. No one will see me, and 
you can tell me which way to take, and 
where to hide until the danger is past.” 

“Salim will see you. You cannot get 
away; there is no hiding-place. The 
Sheik would be sure to find you. Listen! 
We have not much time, and I must tell 
you. The messenger returned from Yafa 
to-day. He brought news. Your enemy 
in Masr desires you to be taken to El 
Kuds, there to see someone appointed to 
meet you. He professes himself anxious 
to know how you fare. The Sheik is 
divided in mind as to whether to allow you 
to go, or to keep you by him. If you go, 
it will probably be with Salim and Hussein. 
A word from you would decide the Sheik, 
but he might insist upon a promise from 
you—a promise not to speak to anyone in 
isl Kuds except the person who has been 
appointed to meet you, and to go nowhere 
without Salim and Hussein. It would be 
hard to promise—it might be dangerous 
to go; your enemy is not to be trusted. 
He has some secret design against you in 
this arrangement. On the other hand, you 
must get away somehow, within the next 
four days. It will never do for you to go 
with us to Bir es Seba. Within the next 
four days, when we are not too far away 
from Yafa or El Kuda, so that, before the 
Sheik could overtake you, you might 
reach either place, you must leave us. 
What say you? The choice is to make. 
There are two dangers, and you must take 
one or the other.” 

“El Kuds—is not that Jerusalem, 
Henda?” 

“Yes; El Kuds esh Sherif.” 

“T will go there.” 

“ And what about the promise ?” 

“That I will think about.” 

“You may easily promise to go no- 
where without Salim and Hussein. A 
promise like that will be a safeguard. 
But the other promise, to speak to no one 
except the bad man’s messenger—that 
will not be so easy.” 

“Perhaps I can make it. But how do 
you know, Henda, that Salim and Hussein 
will accompany me, and that the Sheik 
will require a promise at all?” 

“Salim has told me; the Sheik has 
spoken to him. Salim tells meeverything.”” 

“Yes; I will go to Hl Kuds, and take 
the risk of it, whatever it may be. You 
are very kind to me, Henda, my sister, 
and I am more grateful than I can find 
words to express. If we meet not again 
to say farewell, I shall ever remember you, 
and think about you as the sister of my 
uuptivity.” 
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I raised her hand to my lips, and turned 
away. 

“ Yakoub? ” 

“Yes, Henda!” and I faced her once 
more. 

“Tell her that I did my best for you.” 

“T will.” 

In & moment she was gone, swift as a 
shadow, lost in the gloom of the olive 
grove. As I came to where the trees 
were more thinly planted I observed, 
between myself and Moosa’s tent, a pacing 
figure, like that of a sentinel, and im- 
mediately dropped into a crouching posi- 
tion. The figure turned, as if aware of 
my presence, and, in the starlight, I saw 
Salim’s face. Intently, while I might 
have counted ten, he seemed to be looking 
at me, and then moved away. I regained 
my tent in the same manner as I had left 
it, without disturbing anyone; but I had 
barely settled down—not to sleep, only to 
think over this new development in my 
affairs—when little Yusif crept into my 
arms. 

Early next morning, while the first grey 
light of dawn was showing itself on the 
tops of the hills, the encampment was 
astir, and, before the shadows had suffi- 
ciently shortened to expose us to the sun’s 
rays, was moving away. About half an 
hour after the Sheik rode up to me. 

“Three of our men are going to El 
Kuds,” said he. “They will leave us a 
little further down, and preceed by Beit 
‘Ur el Tahta and across the Neby Samuil, 
and rejoin us in three days at ‘Ain 
Shems.” 

To this statement I made no reply. 
Thinking it over during the night, I had 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
better for me not to betray my eagerness 
to go. 

“Salim will go,” continued the Sheik, 
“and Hussein, and Abdullah. Would you 
like to go with them?” 

“Tt is as my father wishes.” 

“You can go if you would like to go.” 

“Tt will be a pleasure to me to see El 
Kuds.” 

“Then you shall go; but I must place 
you in Salim’s charge. You must only 
speak to those to whom Salim gives you 
permission to speak, and you must go 
nowhere except in the company of the 
three. These are the conditions; you 
will abide by them ?” 

“My father has spoken; I will obey 
him. It is the will of Allah.” 

“You will go afoot; horses are not 
necessary ; and Salim will provide.” 

In another hour we came to the open- 
ing of a narrow pass into the hills, near 
which was the village of Bett ’Ur el 
Tahta. Here Salim, Hussein, and I 
dismounted, and Abdullah was summoned 
from the rear. A few whispered words, 
probaly. of final instructions, passed 

tween the Sheik and Salim; the pro- 
cession moved on, and the four of us made 
-for the village and the entrance of the 
pass. 

Almost at once we lost sight of each 
other. The pass was long, and. steep, 
and rugged. As we toiled upward, my 
companions incessantly chattering, and I 
occupied with my own serious thoughts, 
another village, towards the top of the 
pass, Beit 'Ur el Foka, showed itself; 
and, presently, we emerged upon the 
summit, and found ourselves standing on 
the rim of a circle of hills—or almost a 
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circle—and looking down into a shallow 
depressicn, fairly well cultivated, and, at 
the further side, strewn with a few low 
trees. The break in the circle was 
caused by a hill swelling upwards from 
the depression, a little Geyond midway, 
and rising high above the rest. It was 
crowned with a small, white mosque, and 
a stunted minaret, under which, to the 
left, were a few flat-roofed houses. This 
was the sacred village of Neby Samwitl, 
and under the roof of the mosquo are 
supposed to rest the bones of the old 
prophet of Israel. 

Within this depression I also noticed a 
large, rocky mound, broken into terraces, 
towards which we now began to wend 
our way. Near it was a village that my 
companions called HI Jib. The path, 
such as it was, ran in that direction. 
They seemed to be familiar with the 
whole country. It was not until long 
after that I discovered how historically 
interesting was the journey I was now 
taking—that the long, narrow, stony pass 
up which we had come was the old 
Bethhoron, the upper and the nether, the 
scene of many conflicts, where Joshua 
had chased the confederated hosts in that 
first memorable encounter after his alli- 
ance with the Gibeonites, as well as where 
Judas Maccabeus made his first effectual 
stand against the overwhelming odds of a 
Grecian army; and, upon that rounded 
and terraced hill in front of us, once stood 
the ancient city of Gibeon, preserved still 
in El Jib, the miserable village we were 
fast approaching. To me, at that time, 
these were only Arab names, and, with 
few exceptions, meaningless; and I was 
too occupied with my own sad thoughts 
to give much attention to the ground we 
were passing through. Before we reached 
El Jib we turned away to the right, 
through the fields, and among the trees, 
and presently began to climb the hill, on 
the summit of which, against the clear, 
blue sky, gleamed the white walls of the 
tiny mosque, and the low minaret with 
its circular gallery. 

The villagers raised their eyes to look 
upon us as we passed, and then dropped 
them again, and went on with their slow 
tasks. We were only four Bedawin, too 
common a sight to warrant a second 
glance, or to arouse curiosity. My dress 
was as the dress of my fellows, and my 
face almost burnt to the same hue as 
theirs, and anyone, a little distance 
away, would have taken me for an Arab, 
even as they were. 

When we were near the top of the hill, 
we came to a rocky place where were two 
wells, an upper and larger one, hewn in 
the limestone, at which a couple of women 
from the village above were washing 
clothes, dipping them in the well, and 
folding and pounding them upon a small, 
smooth platform hard by; a lower and 
smaller one, naturally formed, and fringed 
with drooping maidenhair fern. Beneath 
the shelter of a few trees—fig, olive, and 
pomegranate—that flourished near we eat 
down, and made our noonfay meal, and, 
for a couple of hours, or more, resigned 
ourselves to a dreamy siesta. Salim gave 
the signal for a fresh start, but in less 
than five minutes we were at the mosque, 
and this my companions would not pass 
without entering and praying before the 
prophet’s tomb. It was a raised tomb, 
roughly railed off from the other part of 
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the quite unadorned interior, the drapery 
which covered it being gathered into a 
tuft at the top, and, I think, surmounted 
by a turban. While they were so engaged 
I took the opportunity of mounting the 
winding stairs of the minaret, and speedily 
came out upon the open gallery. 

So striking was the view, especially to 
the southward, where I first faced it, that 
I stood entranced, and, for the time, 
forgot my trouble. In a moment, so it 
seemed to me, Hussein was by my 
side. 

“ Look!"’ said I, ‘isn't it fine?” 

He nodded in acquiescence, and was 
pleased with the enraptured expression 
upon my face. 

Directly below the ground fell away 
into a deep valley. The opposite hill 
‘was much lower than that on which we 
were standing, but rose more abruptly to 
an inclined plateau. On the further side 
of this plateau, spread out like a relief 
map, with its northern wall and all its 
larger buildings distinctly visible, was the 
city of Jerusalem. To this I pointed with 
a questioning face. 

“El Kuds esh Sherif,’ answered 
Hussein. 

For some time I feasted my eyes upon 
it. Then I allowed them to wander be- 
yond, and more to the eastward, where 
the view became grander still. On the 
other side of the city roso a swelling 
hill, crowned by church-like buildings, 
and a lofty tower, a hill higher than the 
city, and named by Hussein Jebel et Tor, 
the famous Olivet; but so high were we, 
that clear over it, and over the hills 
beyond, the vision ranged to where, in a 
deep hollow, shone the placid, blue 
waters of an inland sea. A long, grey, 
seared mountain rampart, like an im- 
mense wall, closed the prospect, running 
with uneven outline, sharp and clean, 
against the azure of a cloudless sky. 
These were familiar to me. From the 
nearer heights above "Ain Jidi had I 
beheld them. For a view like this the 
saying is true, however, that ‘“ distance 
Tends enchantment,” and never had they 
appeared so impressive to me as at this 
moment. 

More directly southward, right over 
the city, was a confusion of grey hills, 
one higher than the rest, in the dim 
distance, like a cone with the top sliced 
off; and nearer, much nearer, but still 
beyond Jerusalem, a partially hidden old 
walled town. 

“What place is that, Hussein?” I 
asked, pointing it out. 
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“ Beit Lahm,” answered Hussein, after 
bending his eyes upon it for a moment. 

There was very little of it to be seen, 
but the name was sufficient to fix my 
gaze upon it for some time. Then I 
moved round the gallery, and turned my 
vision westward, and saw, beyond a range 
of nearer and higher hills, seamed with 
passes, dotted with trees, and a village 
here and there, the great plain stretching 
out to the margin of the sea. 

“ Yafa," said Hussein, stretching out 
his hand towards a visionary group of 
white buildings that seemed to rest upon 
the sea itself. 

From these I followed the coastline 
northward to where it was shut in by the 
shadowy promontory of Carmel, and 
passed round the gallery, viewing hill 
after hill that I could not name, and 
whose Arab titles were no enlightenment 
to me, although I knew that every one of 
them must have some Scriptural associa- 
tion, because of their position in the 
central range of Palestine. Right below 
was the saucer-like depression of Gibeon. 
Beyond were the mountains around old 
Shiloh and Bethel, and the head of the 
valley of Michmash, which Hussein now 
pointed out as Mukhmas, and informed 
me that the Wady Suweinit there ran 
down to the Jordan. And so my vision 
came back to Jerusalem, and the Dead 
Sea, and the great, grey mountain wall 
above it that seemed to hem it in from 
the outside world. 

While I was feasting my eyes upon it 
again Salim's voice called us down. It 
was time to proceed on our journey, if we 
meant to reach Jerusalem before night- 
fall. We had scarcely started, however, 
before Abdullah darted back, and, tearing 
a narrow strip of linen from his cloak, 
about three inches long or so, he tied it to 
the wire protection of an unglazed window 
in the entrance to the mosque, where 
many similar pieces, in every stage of 
decay, were fluttering and fraying in the 
air-current then passing through. In this 
way, Abdullah, who was a devout Moslem, 
and more superstitious than the other two, 
left a remembrancer behind him, and 
doubtless believed that he had secured 
the prophet’s kindly intercession on his 
behalf. 

Quickly passing by the few tumble- 
down houses, among the litter in front of 
which a few naked children were playing, 
we went, at a swinging pace, down the 
stony hill. It was along walk into the 
valley ; and, ere we reached it, I observed, 
majestically poised in the air, over a com- 
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paratively level stretch of ground, some 
distance to our left, a tine eagle, watching 
its opportunity to pounce upon its prey 
beneath. My companions took no notice 
of it, after the first glance ; while I would 
have liked to linger and watch it, until it 
dropped or wheeled away. About its 
deadly poise there was a fascination for 
me. Here was I, in a similar situation to 
that stray kid beneath, or whatever it 
was that had attracted the eagle's atten- 
tion; a fate as perilous seemed to be 
hanging over me. Would it escape? 
Should I escape? A bend in the pass hid 
it from view, and I knew not, even as I 
knew not what would befall me within 
the next few days. 

The stony way, down which we had 
come, in the latter part almost sliding 
from one shelving rock to another, ended 
in the bed of the valley. There we came 
into an almost dry watercourse, strewn 
with boulders; and, if the three had not 
been familiar with the way, we must have 
had to pull up, and consult which turn to 
take. Salim, who was leading, without 
the slightest hesitation, crossed the 
boulders, and turned to the left, up the 
bank of what, in the rainy season, must 
be a considerable stream. Abdullah fol- 
lowed. Then came I and Hussein. We 
passed along a curve in the valley, and 
left it where a tributary stream some- 
times comes down, but was now as dry and 
stony as the long eastern summer could 
make it. To escape the stones, which 
were loose and rounded, and slipped away 
beneath our feet, we entered a narrow 
path, worn along the hillside, and so 
reached the head of this narrower valley. 
Here, fronting the road, was a tomb, cut 
into the rock, with an open vestibule, and 
the pediment elaborately decorated, not 
large, but striking, and I would have 
stayed to examine it, only my companions 
pressed on, wishful to reach the city. 

‘We now emerged upon level ground, 
bestrewn with trees, and buildings, large 
and small, scattered about; and through 
these we threaded our way, the road 
winding in and out, until, finally, it 
brought us round the base of a swelling 
mound in front of the Damascus gate. 
Through its dark portals we passed, un- 
challenged by the Turkish guard, down 
the narrow street, under an archway, and 
then, by strange twists and turns, into a 
dirty, gloomy, vaulted bazaar, and were 
welcomed by the proprietor into an evil- 
smnelling and dim back room with as 
much obsequious ceremony as if we were 
princes and the place a palace. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND: 


Te it was Harry’s turn to tell his 

sorrowful and strange tale, and told 
it was, with a running fire of ejaculations 
from the warm-hearted old pioneer, as 
sympathy and anger alternately bore sway 
in his bosom. course, the espisode by 


A TALE OF THE MORMON BORDER. 


By Joun Dawtrey, 
Author of “A River of Fire,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


the dead horse was new to him, for Harry 
had had no chance to tell him privately in 
the short evening they passed by the 
Mormons’ camp fires. After the lad had 
finished his narration, Dave rode for some 
distance in silence, and when he spoke, 


it was in a more subdued tone than 
usual, 

“Do you remember what we were talk- 
ing about, Harry, the night we lay in the 
grove, with two hundred redskins round 
us, thirsting for our blood? Didn't you 


say that if we didn’t kill them that tried 
to kill us, the world wouldn’t be fit to live 
in? And yet there was a score of us that 
went out from Mayville, all stout, sturdy 
fellows, an’ well armed. But two thirds 
of us are under the ground, and the 
children we went te rescue are in Indian 
wigwams or Mormon homes. Your one 
act of kindness has gained you more 
than all the twenty of us could do with 
lead and steel. For your mother alone 
among all will be able to kiss an’ cuddle 
her little one again.” 


And now there is little more to tell, for, 
under the skilful guidance ot the old 
mountaineer, the party found little 
difficulty in evading the pursuit which 
was doubtless made by the Danites. 
Some ten days, indced, it took them to 
get safely over the “ Rockies,” for Dave 
knew the “ Mormon telegraph ” too well 
to attempt any of the better-known paths 
or passes. But though the way was long 
and arduous, they were never in any great 
danger, and directly they were well across 
the “backbone,” they made good pace 
over the wide plains that stretched away 
almost to civilisation. 

And once in the homes of men, the 
railway soon took them south to old 
Arkansas, where Harry had the happiness 
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of putting the little one, for whom he had 
risked and suffered so much, into his 
mother’s arms. Surely that was a joy to 
pay for many anxious days and sleepless 
nights ? 

Dave did not come all the way back to 
Mayville with the younger ones, for the 
restless old fellow had seen signs in the 
Silver Hills that spoke to his quick wits 
of the mineral wealth for which they 
afterwards became so famous. So, in 
spite of Harry’s entreaties, as soon as he 
had placed them in safety, he set to work 
to organise @ prospecting party. As it 
happened, the present chanced to be an 
unusually favourable tine for such an 
undertaking, as vae Indian troubles and 
the unsettled state of things on the 
Mormon border had drawn to the out- 
skirts of civilisation a large number of 
picked scouts and mountain men, among 
whom Dave, with his reputation, would 
have little difficulty in taking his choice. 

There are two more of our characters 
who merit a line or two as to their future 
fate—the Colonel and the Bishop. Of the 
former it may be said, as it was of Scott's 
“Cateran,” ‘he died as he had lived "— 
by blood and treachery. 

The Bishop needed 2 scapegoat to take 
the blame of the dead men left in “El 
Capitano ”; and besides, the Colonel had 
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‘THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. Matan, ™.a., F.G.8., 


gradually come to know too much ia one 
way or another—so one day he dis- 
appeared. For a time there were mutter- 
ings and whisperings; but men spoke 
carefully in Utah in those days, and the 
subject soon dropped. : 

As for the Bishop, he had a longer lease 
to run out. His fears were justified by 
the fact of an organised attack made on 
him by a strong party in what we may 
call the Cabinet of the Church, asd for 
a time his fate trembled in the balance. 
But his reputation saved him, and gradu- 
ally the clouds cleared away; for the 
Mormon state could ill afford at that time 
to throw away the services of so able and 
unscrupulous a leader as John D. Lee. 
So the Bishop waxed stronger and 
stronger, and the fears with which at 
first his conscience had scourged him 
grew duller as the time rolled on—till 
the bleak, cold morning, ten years later, 
when leaden-footed but iron-handed 
Nemesis caught him up, and the officers 
of justice led him forth to die for the 
nearly forgotten crime ccmmitted a score 
of years before. 

Though the mills of God grind stowly, 
‘Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all. 

[THE END.] 


Author of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby Man,” ete 


zz disturbance of the weather subsided in 
the night, and Thursday morning broke 
upon the waking inhabitants pf Monkslea 
with promise of the same bright sunshine to 
which they had lately become accustomed. 
A thin mist floated over Balcombe Down, 
deepening eastwards, and veiling the rocks 
of St. Catherine’s Needles in mystery, 
rendering them faintly visible, like spectral 
sentinels of the morning watch. 

The earth looked renewed by the plentiful 
rain; the chalky dust, which bad lent such 
a shabby appearance to grass and foliage, 
had been washed away; and Nature seemed 
to smile her thanks for the gracious refresh- 
ment of rain. 

“ What a jolly morning!” said Blisset, as 
he pushed open the dormitory window and 
filled his lungs with tbe fragrant air 
« Thank Jupiter Pluvius, we shall not have 
to be boxed up indoors all day.” 

Two or three yawns heralded a general 
wake-up, and the boys in No. 5 were soon 
busy with their preparations for meeting the 
outer world. 

“ What were you gassing about last night, 
Blisset ?’’ asked Risdon. ‘I have a dim 
recollection about two-thirds of a horse, and 
I dreamed about a horse being cut in half, 
and one half galloping down a lane in 
pursuit of his other half—a regular night- 
mare. I shivered with fright!” 

«Didn’t you hint that you had a dodge 
for scoring off old Tootles?” asked Dicky 
Brown; and someone else put in another 
question. 

Blisset waited till they had done, and then 
said: ‘‘ You caught the gist of the matter; 
that’s the main point to which I was coming 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A CUE FROM THE ARTFUL HANNIBAL. 


‘“What were you gassing. about P” 
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when the bell rang. But I will tell you 
about it if you will come out after breakfast. 
‘Oh, who will o’er the downs so free?’ 
How jolly they look! What a ripping day! 
I’m mad for it!” 

That short half-hour after breakfast before 
lessons Legan was one of the pleasantest 
“‘odd-times ” in the day—when the mental 
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had to fight him, had only a few ships. 
Knowing he had no chance of licking him in 
fair fight, Hannibal thought he would resort 
to artifice. He collected an enormous quantity 
of live poisonous snakes in earthen jars, 
which he doled out to his sailors like hand- 
grenades; and in the battle the sailors hurled 
those jars into the enemy’s ships; and when 


good idea. Have you ever studied the venti. 
lating-tubes in the schoolroom ? ” 

“ Never, except to shy nutshells and orang:. 
peel down them,” said someone. 

“Weil, there’s a grating in the outside wall 
for the air to come in. Nothing is easier tha 
to stop up a grating; and if a book were pu 
by mistake on the top of the tube, the tute 


machinery could keep cool, and the furnace 
coal up for the day’s journey. 

Blisset rallied the members of his dormi- 
tory to attend him after breakfast, and off they 
all scampered up the green slope, to hold 
council undisturbed. 

“T shall have to tell you another of the 
stories from the Latin book; but you need 
not look glum nor groan. They sent you to 


Mr. Pegwell attacked. 


sleep last night, as was right and’ proper; 
and I will undertake that the one I am now 
going to tell you shall keep you awake this 
morrring. If you can’t listen with good grace, 
just swallow it like a dose of house mixture, 
and you will find it warm up the cockles 
of your hearts—so here goes. Eumenes, 
‘ng of Pergamor, was a friend to the Romans. 


‘1d a splendid fleet; and Hannibal, who - 


A Council of War on the Downs. 


they smashed, the snakes got out and terrified 
the enemy to such a degree that they soon 
caved in, and Hannibal won thevictory. Now 
then, we are Hannibal's crew, and old Tootles 
is Eumenes. We have no chance against him 
in fair fight on Saturday afternoon; but I 
have a little plan. Idon’t think we could 
manage poisonous snakes exactly—they 
might not have sense enough to tell the 
difference between friend and 
foe, even if we could catch 
them. And ‘I don’t want any 
earthen jars—a few pickle- 
bottles will be good enough for 
me. What we have to do is to 
catch and bottle a lot of wasps 
and bumble-bees, put the bottles 
in some convenient place in the 
schoolroom, and surreptitiously 
let the beasts loose during the 
Saturday afternoon perform- 
ance.” 

“What is likely to happen?” 
asked Risdon. 

“ Well, I don't exactly know. 
It is generally pretty lively when 
there’s one wasp careering 
about the schoolroom. Multiply 
one by ten thousand, and I 
should say it would be pretty 
much like the snakes in the 
ships. I fancy there would be 
a stampede to escape from the 
room, which would mean liberty 
in place of durance vile.” 

“H’m!” said Manison, in a 
meditative tone, “I’m not sure 
that I like the notion. He's 
gure to ask who brought in the 
wasps—we should only get the 
worst of it. What is the fun of 
balancing one row by getting 
into another ? It is like a chap 
borrowing money to pay & 
debt.” 

“Well,” replied —_Blisset, 
“there is certainly sense in 
what you say. I like to see a question 
sensibly discussed. Every question has at 
least two good sides, as you can see from the 
debates in Parliament. Has any one any 
other suggestion to make?” 

“T think,” said Carter, a freckly boy with 
red hair, “ that Blisset’s plan would only get 
us into trouble as itstands ; but with a little 
tinkering, I believe it might prove a rattling 


would simply be a long shut box. What 4 
you say to filling the tube by old Tootles’ char 
with wasps and bumble-bees? I would under. 
take to take off the book soon after we hid 
settled down. Nothing easier than to go up 
and ask hima question.” 

Blisset’s face had kindled with admiration 
as Carter unfolded his amendment, and when 
it was ended, Blisset gave him a heartysmati 
on the back. 

“Splendid!” he exclaimed; “ that's the 
very thing, eh? Don’t you think s0, rou 
fellows?” 

“Rather! Al! Rattling good!” 

“All right, then; I take it we are agreed to 
carry out the proposal. We have to-day and 
to-morrow to collect the venomous teast. 
I will close the grating. You must mind hor 
you pour your contributions down the tub. 
and be sure you put the book on the top eae 
time. There are lots of butterfly-nets abot', 
and pickle-bottles are to be had for the ast- 
ing—so there are no difficulties in the way.” 

“No corks,” said Risdon; ‘“ we must no 
suffocate the beasts.” 

“Oh no—a bit of net with an elastic bard 
will do.” 

“TI know of a wasps’ nest,” said Dic 
Brown. Then fhey scampered down the 
slope, and entered the Grove. 


Saturday afternoon arrived in due cours. 
and, true to his principles, Mr. Pegse. 
marshalled the boys into the schoolreos 
after dinner. Being determined to see ‘* 
penalty carried out to its bitter end, he tcé 
his seat at the desk, and commanded tte 
boys to set to work at once. 

Young and old, from senior to junior, ther 
began to copy out the long extract from t: 
Latin reader. It mattered not to the ma: 
that half the school were utterly out of thet 
depth in attempting to construe the Lat 
They could all write, at any rate; and whi 
they had been copying the Latin for half « 
hour, the command was given to blot ps! 
and reverse them. He said he would dicts? 
the English. Then it would be merely » 
matter of time for every boy to copy both 
original and the translation twice again. 

The dictation, however, did not proceed 
smoothly.as to produce satisfactory progres 
The seniors wrote so much faster than tl: 
juniors that the plan was soon proved to !« 
a failure. There were so many questi 
and remarks. 


“Please, sir, what comes after——?” etc. 
“What did you say, sir?’’ “ Please, sir, 
may I get another nib?—mine’s smashed.’ ’ 


“Please, sir, there’s no ink in this pot.”’—. 


Mr. Pegwell’s patience was sorely tried. 
Then a bold senior asked if those who could 
construe the Latin might go ahead, and not 
wait for the dictation.. Leave was granted 
—but it only led to further complications. 
For sometimes an ambitious senior got into 
difficulties, which necessitated an appeal to 
the oracle. 

When matters had proceeded thus for 
another twenty minutes, Blisset, book in 
hand, left his seat, and walked up to the 
master’s seat for a private consultation about 
the operations at Saguntum. Assistance was 
vouchsafed with but scant courtesy, and 
Blisset returned to his place. Hardly had 
he reached it, when—“ B’m—m-—m!”’ re- 
sounded through the room, and a gigantic 
bumble-bee came full tilt against a window- 
pane. The shock would have been enough 
to break the head of an ordinary animal, but 


A STORY 


HE iron barquo Engadine, 1,500 tons, lay 
rolling at her anchors on the glassy 
heave of Santos Bay. The palms ashore 
doomed out blackly through gathering mist, 
for night was closing down, while trains of 
clammy vapour crept out across the waters, 
through which the lights of many vessels 
glimmered like twinkling stars. But no 
sound of concertina or chorus of song rose 
through the steamy air, as generally happens 
when Jack's work is done; and the shadow 
of death brooded silently over the fleet. 

There were fifty ships in Santos Bay, 
vainly waiting their turn to discharge, for 
«Yellow Jack’ was busy at his deadly task, 
and most had lost half their men, and some 
two whole crews. Probably few who hear 
the Litany each Sunday throughout the 
length and breadth of England realise the 
fall meaning of the solemn words, “ From 
plague, pestilence and famine—and from 
sudden death.” They should be thankful 
they dwell sheltered lives at home, and 
have not the matter made very plain in the 
fever-haunted lagoons of Western Africa, 
or the deadly harbours of the Brazilian 
coast. 

A group of excited men were clustered 
about the break of the Engadine’s fore- 
castle, glancing with fresh hope in their eyes 
at the loose folds of canvas hanging from the 
topsail yards ; and in the cabin beneath the 
poop Captain Chesters was turning over a 
Taass of papers with his mate. A cablegram 
lay beside him, and he glanced at it occa- 
sionally, as though he could hardly believe 
his eyes. ‘“ Coal contract cancelled through 
delay. Sail for Valparaiso for orders,” it 
ran. 

“That message has saved many @ poor 
fellow’s life. We'll go out with the first of 
the land-breeze,”’ he said. “Send in the lad 
who was smuggled among the provisions, 
steward.” 

Presently a forlorn little object in ragged 
clothing entered the cabin, and stood tremb- 
ling before them. 

“Now,’’ said the captain sternly, “give 
an account of yourself, and tell me why you 
came aboard my ship. . Begin at the begin- 
ning.” 

“We was trainin’-ship lads, Charley and 
me,”’ the boy commenced hesitatingly, ‘‘an’ 
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its only effect upon the bumble-bee seemed 
to be to produce a violent rage. It fought 
against the glass in mad efforts to get 
through. 

“Wh’z—z—z—z!”  “B'm—m—m—m.” 
Sonorous hummings and shrill, savage whizz- 
ings of wings immediately followed in rapid 
succession. The air was alive with stinging 
insects, infuriated by imprisonment, and 
thirsting for revenge. 

Mr. Pegwell looked over his shoulder, and 
as sundry wasps came circling round his 
head with unpleasant familiarity, he took out 
his handkerchief and flapped, by way of 
hinting that they should keep at a respect- 
ful distance. But the wasps mistook his 
meaning. They evidently regarded the 
manceuvres as & challenge, for, instead of re- 
treating, they attacked him with increased 
fury. One or two fell victims to the hand- 
kerchief, and the master, who had risen from 
his chair, stamped upon the fallen foes. But 
others came on, and others came to help 
them, and three got home and stung him on 


HE DID HIS BEST. 


By Harotp Brnptoss. 


come out here in the Two Cities, afore the 
fever begins. Charley he falls down the 
hold an’ bruk his ribs, so they sends him 
ashore to the ’orspital. It was all a forin’ 
place, and Charley he says, ‘ It’s awful to be 
dyin’ here alone,’ and I asks the mate to let 
me stay till the ship was goin’ to sea. Says 
the mate, ‘ The fever’s comin’, and you’d be 
sure to catch it.’ But I begs him and the 
doctor hard, an’ he lets me stay. So I 
sweeps the floors and looks after Charley, 
till Yellow Jack got him, an’ he died—the 
only friend I ever had.” 

The young voice quivered a little; and the 
captain's face grew softer as he said, ‘ What 
did you do then? Go on, my lad.” 

“Then I finds the Two Cities’ captin an’ 
mate was dead, an’ she’d gone to sea in ballist, 
an’ leftme behind. The fever come awful, an’ 
the ’orspital was chock-full; so when I sees 
your Blue Peter, I begs a man to bring me 
off. That’s all, sir—an’ it’s gospel truth.” 

Captain Chesters looked across at his 
mate, who had been senior apprentice six 
weeks before. 

“Very hard on the little chap,” he said. 
“How did you get into the training-ship, 
and where did you live at home?” 

“Never had none, sir, since my mother 
died. It was cold an’ hunger as killed her, 
sir. Charley and me we lives how we could, 
asleepin’ under arches, an’ blackin’ boots, 
and things. Then we goes to a rakkit school, 
a place where they gives you coffee and buns 
—now and then.” 

“T understand,” said the skipper gravely. 
“ What happened next?” 

“One day a gentleman as goes there he sez, 
‘You two won't come to no good a runnin’ 
loose. What are you goin’ tobe?’ It was 
Charley's face as took him—he always had 
that way. ‘Asailor, when I’m big enough,’ 
sez Charley; I sez, ‘Where he goes I goes 
too.’ So he sends us to the trainin’-ship, an’ 
they puts us in the Two Cities by an’ by— 
Charley and me, as was true friends all 
through. An’ I’m here, sir, willin’ to work 
my fingers off,—and poor Charley, the only 
one as was ever fond of me, lyin’ all alone 
ashore.” 

There was a curiousmistiness in the young 
captain’s eyes, and something very kindly in 
his voice, as he said, ‘“ Well, my lad, you have 
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the head and neck. Mr. Pegwell could not 
suppress a how! of anguish. 

Meantime matters were assuming a serious 
aspect in the lower part of the room. As 
bees came booming, and wasps came whizz- 
ing along in swift career, the boys commenced 
hostilities on their own account. Books, 
handkerchiefs, papers, and caps, were freely 
used to stem the onset of the stinging host. 
Howls and yells and general panic ensued, 
as boys got stung; and a wild rush was 
made for the door-—Mr. Pegwell himself 
being foremost in the disorderly flight. 

He issued a general order that the deten- 
tion was over, and the boys might go on the 
uplands till tea-time. He told any boys who 
had been stung to go up to the matron’s room ; 
and then he hurried off to seek alleviation 
from his smarting wounds. 

And here we may leave the matter; for ar 
incident of a very remarkable character 
shortly occurred to throw the petty frivolities 
of school life into the shade. 

(To be continued), 
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OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


been started in an honourable calling, and if 
you behave I’ll see what I can do. Run for- 
ward now, and tell the steward to hunt you 
out some of my old things. You can tie them 
round with rope-yarn where they’re a mile 
too big.” 

The lad withdrew, touching his battered 
cap; and Chesters said, half-aloud, “Cold 
and hunger behind, and a hard life ahead. 
Poor little beggar! Fill in ‘Tom Joyce’ 
on the consul’s crew list; that’s the name 
the steward said.” : 

Then the lamp flickered, as a little puff of 
heated air came through the ports and 
fanned their dripping cheeks, and the two 
hurried out on deck. 

“Man the windlass. Loose topgallan’s and 
headsails!” cried the mate; and sickly 
men felt new life stirring in their veins as 
they crawled up the ratlines, Then a merry 
“ olinketty-clank” of windlass-pawls made 
very sweet music to many an anxious ear, os 
@ group of shadowy figures rose and fell 
about the levers, and the cable came grind- 
ing home. Someone feebly started the fine 
old chanty “Sacramento.”’ Hoarse voices 
joined in, one by one, and soon the chorus 
rang out full-throated across the starlit 
bay, and the windlass clanked the faster, 
while an echo came down from the yards 
above. 

“ Hove short, sir!” hailed the mate; and 
an answer rose from the poop, “Break her 
out—sheet the topsails home!” There was 
a clatter of chain through iron blocks; the 
anchor ran up to the bows; headsails rattled 
along their stays; and the wide wings of 
dewy canvas slatted and hardened out, for 
the land breeze came down fresher and 
fresher, crisping the oily swell with white. 
The wheel whirled round; a musical gurg- 
ling commenced beneath the bows as the 
Engadine gathered way, and a cheer went 
up from every soul on board when they siid 
past the last of the twinkling lights. Top- 
gallants and staysails fluttered aloft, and 
soon, with a pyramid of sailcloth swinging 
black as ebony across the star-strewn indigo, 
and the foam boiling along her sides, the 
barque swept out wing and wing to sea. 

Light and fickle breezes followed them 
down to the Falkland Isles, but thence to 


The Horn there were hard southerly gales 
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and blinding snowstorms, into which they 
threshed her under topsails only, with little 
sleep or rest forthe worn-outcrew. Through 
it all Tom, the training-ship lad, did his 
work manfully and well. Whenever, after 
lightening for a few hours, the wind came 
down again harder than before, the little figure 
was the first to lay out on reeling topgallant- 
yard and seize the iron-hard canvas with 
half-frozen hands, or swing between sky and 
sea, as he eased the grinding staysail hanks 
down the tight-strung wire. 

At last the cape of storms was passed, and 
one morning the barque was running north- 
wards before a huge foam-crested roll of 
following sea. The great combers reared 
themselves on end astern as high as the 
spanker . gaff, then, splitting under the 
counter, swept forward a fathom above the 
rail, to pour frothing on board through the 
forward shrouds. The decks were flooded 
full to the teakwood rail, and life-lines were 
rove fore and aft, that the crew might not 
be swept bodily away. Ragged scud drove 
low down across the royal-poles, and every 
now and then the air was filled with whirling 
sleet. 

Captain Chesters clung to the poop-rails, 
icy spray rattling like grapeshot against his 
oilskins, and two seamen, with the perspira- 
tion streaming down their foreheads, gripped 
the jarring wheel. The Engadine was run- 
ning wildly, and if she twisted on the top of 
a sea, they knew every living thing would be 
swept from off her deck. . Presently the 
sarpentet clawed his way up the poop-ladder, 
with a very anxious face. 

“Tm afraid the coal’s afire, sir, somewhere 
aft,” he said. “There's smoke a curlin’ 
through the bulkhead seame into the sail- 
locker.” . 

“ Show me,’’ answered the captain briefly, 
and the two men hurried away. But more 
than the carpenter had noticed there was 
something wrong ; and when Captain Chesters 
climbed again to the poop, with his forehead 
wrinkled and his jaw set hard, a group of 
dripping seamen clung about the mainmast 
tacks below. 

“ There’s no reason for hiding the truth, 
men,” he said. “The ship’s on fire—wet 
pyrites among the coal, most likely, and 
probably not serious. But we can do no- 
thing now. It would be madness to start 
a, hatch, and nd man could work the pumps.” 

As if in confirmation, a sea burst like a 
wall across the poop when the vessel yawed 
a little, and smashing a boat to splinters, 
swept the men, who clung for dear life to pin 
and line, from their feet. Then, as the water 
roared out over the rail in a wild roll, the 
captain went, on: “ We’re driving north at 
eleven knots, and we'll soon leave this be- 
hind—then we'll beat the fire. Meantime, car- 
penter, you'll stuff every ventilator and caulk 
the bulkheads; perhaps you'll choke it so.” 

A hum of approval rose up as the men 
went forward. “You know best, sir,” the 
bos’n said. For three days they swept 
northwards, and neither captain nor mate 
ever closed his eyes. Then, the gale 
having suddenly blown itself out, and the 
vessel running more drily, though the sea 
was still very high, the crew were called to- 
gether, and the fire-hose was rigged. 

“It’s one and all now, men; you'll each 
do your part to-day,” said Captain Chesters; 
and with his mate and the carpenter drag- 
ging the hose behind, he went down into the 
sail-locker. The bulkhead dividing it from 
the hold was bulged and warped, and when 
they wrenched open the narrow doorway, 
whisps of choking smoke rolled forth, while 
a dull, red glow shimmered beyond the 
mass of cases and piled-up barrels of 
cement, which were stowed above the coal. 

“The hose must be got forward on top of 
it,” said the captain hoarsely. “It's risky 


“keep it up, sir. 
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“work, but we dare not open a hatch to break 
. that cargo.out.” 


“No, sir,” answered the mate, “ we'd have 
it blazing fore and aft if once free air got 
in. This is my work. Come on, Chips, 
we'll try. Stand by to pass the hose.” 

The dark figures crawled away, across and 
between the litter of general cargo—now 
plainly visible among the barrels as a flicker 
of yellow light, or a glow of red incandes- 
cence somewhere forward, lighted up the 
gloomy hold—now hidden from sight as a 
cloud of acrid smoke poured through the 
opening. It was terribly risky work, for at 
any moment the casks might fall through 
into the burning mass beneath, or, settling 
down in a lurch, crush the men between. 
They were half-blinded and choked, but 
they came of a race which has long ruled the 
seas, and knew they fought for the lives of 
allon board thatday. Fathom by fathom the 
leather hose uncoiled. Then it stopped 
suddenly, and a smothered cry came out of 
the smoke, “Can’t get at the fire, sir. 
Casks piled up, almost to the deck-beams.” 

A lurid flash blazed forth, and the captain 
set his teeth as he saw the two men elamber- 
ing along*the side of a dark wall, above the top 
of which a breadth of red light shimmered 
across the whole width of the vessel—a sheet 
of fire between cargo and iron deck. Then voy 
Tom, who had been handling the hose, 
touched his cap. “I could wriggle along 
the top of them, sir. Just you let me 
try,” he said. 

Captain Chesters glanced at the eager face 
of the lad, then towards the furnace beyond. 
“T can’t let a mere child like that risk his 
life. Still it might be done,” he said half- 
aloud. “Hallo! comeback there.” A fresh 
rush of smoke choked him as he called, and 
when this had cleared away, he saw the lad 
crawling like a cat across the cargo. 

Meantime, the mate, gasping for breath, 
was struggling to drag out one of the wedged- 
in casks, while the cases below were already 
crackling under his feet. A hand touched 
his arm, and a young voice said: 

“Give me the end o’ the hose, sir, an’ 
lift me on them kegs.” Without a word the 


, mate obeyed, another fathom of the hose 


slid through his hands, and then, glancing 
over the barrier, he saw boy Tom standing 
on the end of a smouldering case, with a 
flicker of yellow fire around him. 

“Start the pamps!’’ A choking hail rose 
through the scuttle-hatch, and ran from 
mouth to mouth. The men on deck bent 
their backs with a will, and cranks and 
plungers clanged. The hose swelled out like 
a gorged serpent in the mate’s hands, and 
then a rush of steam neerly blinded him. 
For five minutes this lasted, until, with a soft, 
crushing sound, some of the cargo sank, and 
the whole place seemed wrapped in flame. 
One little black figure stood alone, as it were, 
amidst the fire; and when the mate roared, 
“Come back, come back for your life,” a 
voice which was half-drowned in the crack- 
ling and hissing made answer, “Let them 
The flame’s not touching 
me yet,” and the blackened hands swung the 
spouting three-inch nozzle towards the 
heart of the fire. 

Again the place was wrapped in eddying 
steam, and the vessel lurched wildly as she 
dropped into the trough ofa sea. Arumbling, 
grinding roar followed, and a mass of casks 
and cases toppled forward, and fell with a 
bang against the iron stringers. A horrible 
crackling commenced as the flams licked 
about the splintered wood, while from some- 
where beyond, and beneath the confusion of 
piled-up cargo, a shrill voice rose up, “I’m 
pinned among the cases, an’ the fire’s at my 
feet.” ey 

The mate crawled back into the sail- 
locker, shaking like a leaf. “We can’t 


leave him there, sir,” he said, ‘and there's 
only one thing to be done. Strip the main 
hatch, throw her into the trough, and la 
the sea get down.” 

“I thought of that before,” was the quick 
answer, ‘ but she’s loaded to the vanishinz 
point. If too much water got down, it would 
finish her for good. But the sea’s falling. 
and it may be done. Jam that doorway tw 
check the draught of air, and hurry for your 
lives.” 

“Keep heart, we'll get you yet,” roared 
the carpenter, as he banged the door to; and 
the men scrambled madly to the deck. 
Ready hands wrenched off the coverings ci 
the main hatch, the lee braces were hauled. 
and Captain Chesters shouted, ‘‘ Hold fast. 
men! Hard a-lee,helmsman. Let her have 
it full!” Round came the thundering bows, 
and the Engadine wallowed until her lee yard- 
arms almost swept the ocean, as she rolled 
wildly downintothe trough, rightacrossthe cea. 
A great black wall rose up abeam, smote the 
vessel like a battering- ram, and foamed acrose 
her solid, all the length of the rail. The 
decks were full to the bulwark top, and a 
whirling eddy showed where the sea poured 
down the yawning hatch. Then, as she 
shivered and lifted her bows sluggishly out 
of the ocean, there was a shout of, ‘ Hard up 
with thehelm! Ease the braces!” 

The bows swung round down-wind again; 
a second sea burst spouting across the 
quarter, and then, just in the nick of time, the 
barque fell off before the rollers, and drove 
ahead—safe once more. The decks emptied, 
and a cloud of steam rushed aloft from the 
open hatch. ‘Who comes with me?” the 
skipper cried, and a dozen men seized the 
coamings. 

“Two are enough,” he said, and thre 
figures slid down trailing lines, and dis- 
appeared ‘into the steam. Those on deck 
held their breath. For all they knew their 
comrades had gone down into a fiery furnace, 
and for a space there was no sound to break 
the stillness but the roar of the seas outside. 
Then a voice came out of the steam, “Give 
me a hand.” A blackened object, with 
singed bair, smoke-grimed face, and smcui- 
dering clothes dragged itself feebly across 
the coamings, and Captain Chesters stood 
before them, panting for breath. 

“Don’t wait staring there,” he gasped, 
“heave upon the line.” Ready hands tailed 
on, and just as the carpenter and one seaman 
crawled up the iron ladder, an unconscious, 
limp heap of suffering humanity was lifted 
out of the steam and laid beside the hatch. 

“Yau’ll be glad to hear, men, that the 
fire’s only shallow—and on the top. It's 
half-drowned now,” said the captain. .Then 
he knelt upon the deck, and raised the 
singed and blackened head on_his ‘barn: 
right arm. “Bring some brandy—quick! 
I’m afraid we came too late,” he added. 

Forcing apart the clenched white teeth, be 
poured down a little of the spirit, and Tou 
choked and slowly opened his eyes. The 


- curly hair was scorched away, the hands that 


beat nervously upon the deck were shapeless 
and shrivelled, and a sudden hush fell upon 
the men as he said, slowly and: faintly, “I 
did my best, sir,—till the casks fell in—ao’ 
pinned me. I couldn’t do no more.” 

“No, my lad,” was the answer, “ you did 
it bravely and well. Stop the pumps s 
moment, men.” The clang and gurgle cf 
the wheel-pumps ceased, and there was 
silence, emphasised by the hissing along the 
bends, until the feeble voice commenced 
again, “ No more cold an’ starvation, Charley; 
it’s sailors we're goin’ to be. No, poor 
Charley’s dead—the. only friend I had—an’ 
me, I’m dyin’ too. .No more hunger—an’ 
cold—an’ snow.” 

“ Light-headed, sit,” Whispered the, mate: 
but Captain Chesters raised his hand, and 
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there was a light in the closing eyes, as the 
dying lad gasped feebly, “I done my best, 
sir—sure I done my best.” Then there 
followed a fluttering sigh, and the captain 
laid his burden gently down upon the 
deck. 
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“He’s right—there’s neither pain nor 
hardship for him now,” he said, as he 
moved softly away, and the pumps clanged 
again. 

There is little more to tell. The fire was 
got under at last, and the Engadine reached 


port; but the crew still talk at times of the 
poor ‘little waif who lies buried in the sea 
“True enough, he done his best—an’ he died 
in the doin’ of it, too,’ the bos’n says. 

And what better memorial could any maz 
desire ? 


STEED EEO 


SOME PROVIDENTIAL AND STRANGE EXPERIENCES. 


ELL, you are a lucky young dog!” 

How often have we heard that said in 

our younger days when we hare been recount- 

ing some hairbreadth escape or exciting ad- 

venture ; and yet, when one comes to think of 

it, there is no such thing as Chance or Luck, 

and the sooner we get impressed with the idea 

that we are guided in our journey through 

this life by an overruling Providence, the 
better for us in every way. 

In my younger days I had a friend some 
years older than myself, who was an officer 
in the Indian Army. I remember hiscoming 
home on furlough, and one day as we took a 
walk together he told me how very nearly he 
had lost his life. He said that he was one day 
walking along close to a precipice, and had 
approached a little too near the edge, to see 
the splendid view, when suddenly the ground 
gave way beneath him and he fell, feet fore- 
most, into the abyss beneath. His silken 
sash, worn over one shoulder, caught a pro- 
jecting piece of rock, and there he hung, 
suspended over a chasm at least 500 feet 
deep. 

Happily some friends were near, and, with 
great ditticulty and not alittle danger, a rope 
was lowered to him and he was drawn up 
again to safety and terra firma. 

“And so you see what a lucky beggar I 
was,” he said, “but it would not do to try 
that game again!” 

“No,” said I, “‘a providential escape like 
that can hardly take place twice in a fellow's 
lifetime !”” 

“ Providential escape?’ hesaid. ‘I don’t 
understand what you mean by that; J call it 
a lucky chance.” 

“ God grant that His hand may be stretched 
out to save the next time you are in such a 
perilous position,” I said; but the only 
answer I got was a sneer, and so we parted. 

About a week afterwards, as he was riding 
across & common, his horse stumbled with 
his feet in « hole, and, rolling over upon his 
back, crushed his rider beneath him, so that 
he was taken up dead! This circumstance 
made a deep impression upon me, and I have 
never forgotten it. 


Some years ago a friend of mine who was 
staying at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, went 
one evening to dine with a man who lived in 
a house on the high ground at the back of 
the town. 

When the time came for him to walk down 
to his hotel in the bay, he found himself 
enveloped in a thick fog.- In consequence of 
this he strayed off the high-road into a field. 

After he had spent some time in trying to 
regain the road he found himself standing by 
some scaffold poles fixed horizontally about 
three feet from the ground. 

He looked over these and thought he could 
see the road a few feet below him. So he 
clambered over one of the poles, and holding 
fast to it, with his feet resting on the edge of 
the bank, he again looked down at what he 
thought was the road. He then lowered 
himeelf over the vertical bank, and was about 
to let go, when it seemed almost as though 
he heard someone say “ Don't do it,” so he 
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pulled himself up till his feet rested again on 
the bank, and returning to the field tried 
again to reach the road in another direction. 
Finding it was of no use, he returned to the 
poles, and once mcre lowered himself over 
the bank and prepared to drop. Once again 
something seemed to say, “ Don’t do it,” and 
this time he determined to wait until the fog 
cleared alittle. This happened in a few 
minutes, and he reached his house in safety. 
Before leaving, however, he tied his pocket- 
handkerchief round the pole, in order to be 
able to find the place again in the daytime. 

The next morning he went up to the field; 
there was his handkerchief. just as he had 
left it. He went up to it, and, looking over, 
he saw that he had been hanging over a 
precipice 400 feet deep! 


Some years ago two brothers who lived in 
the North of London with their mother, one 
having a position near the Bank, and the 
other in the City Road, were in the habit of 
travelling home together on the North London 
Railway by a particular train in the evening. 
In order that there might be no difficulty in 
their meeting and travelling together, it was 
an understood thing that the brother who 
started from the City should always take his 
place in the third carriage from the engine. 
first compartment, and on the seat facing 
the front of the train, close to the door 
nearest to the platform. 

One evening, our young friend having 
taken his accustomed place, the door opened 
and an exceedingly ugly old woman with the 
palsy entered, and sat down opposite to him. 

He looked at her for a minute or so, and 
then, muttering to himself, “No, I can’t 
stand that, I must signal to James from 
another carriage,” he got up and went alittle 
farther down the train. 

It so happened that a new roof was in 
course of construction over the lines at the 
outer end of the station, and as the train 
moved slowly away from the platform, there 
was a tremendous crash, and the carriages 
stopped. The hook from which one of the 
new cross-girders was hanging had given 
way, and it fell, cutting through and entirely 
demolishing the very compartment of the 
carriage in which our friend had been sitting 
a few minutes before, and when the poor old 
woman was dragged out from the ruins she 
was quite dead. 


I think it’ was in 1853 that I was sum- 
moned to Hamburg on important business. 

I took passage in one of the General Steam 
Navigation Company’s boats. We had a 
very pleasant voyage, and as the old paddle 
boat wended its way slowly up the Elbe, I 
noticed lying alongside a wharf a large vessel 
fitted with a screw. 

There were very few boats in those days 
propelled in that manner, for the screw was 
then a comparatively new invention. 

I was much interested in her, and at once 
determined that, if I could, I would return 
to the Thames on board of her. As soon as 
I could find time I called upon her captain, 
and finding that she was to sail on the day 


when I thought I should have finished ms 
work, I told the skipper that, if all were weil, 
I would take passage home with kim. [sar 
over the boat, and then went on shore. 

The hotel at which I was staying v2: 
some distance from the river, and on tic 
evening of the day when the boat was tv 
sail I had a drosky at the door, my luzeaz 
was put in, and all was ready for a start. 

Just as I was about to take my seat. 1! 
idea entered my head that I had left ms 
handkerchief upstairs in my bedrocm. [| 
had barely time to catch the steamer, and mr 
first thought was that it was not worth the 
trouble to toil up to the top of the high hote 
for the sake of a cambric handkerchief. 

So I got in, and told the driver to drive as 
fast as he could. 

We started off, when the persistent ides 
made itself felt once more, and at last I 
determined to go up and regain my | 
property, so I put my head out of the winds: 
and told the driver to go back. 

It took me some time to mount all tho 
stairs, and I was not best pleased when I cam: 
to search the bedroom to find not a trace of 
the missing article. I hurried down agair, 
and was just getting into the drosky for the 
second time when someone came hastily tp. 
and laying his hand on my arm, said, * Mr. 
Wilson, I believe? I come from the direc. 
tors of the Altona Waterworks to request yi 
to attend a board meeting this evening :- 
enable them to decide as to the contract for 
the engines.” 

“Tam sorry,” I said, “ that I| cannot 
Thave to all intents and purposes taken nr 
berth in the North Star, which will be sail 
ing in less than half an hour; besides I have 
appointments in London which must & 
kept.” 

“You must stop, sir,” said he, “at a: 
costs ; besides, if you are not present at the 
meeting, your firm will most likely lose the 
order, and if you start to-morrow morning a:.4 
return overland through Hanover, taking th- 
boat at Ostend, you will get to London nea:'s 
as soon as if you went all the way by 
And so I was forced to stay and lose my wip 
in the screw steamer. 

On my long railway journey the next dir 
I noticed that it seemed to be blowing rath+t 
hard, but I thought little about it till I keari 
the next week that the North Star had n- 
arrived at her destination, and from that dsy 
to this she has never been heard of. 


Two more providential escapes in my om 
experience must now follow. I was servin: 
my time as a pupil in the firm of Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, the well-know 
engineers and contractors, at the Londca 
Works, near Birmingham, and at that time. | 
was working in the Fitting Shop Turners. 
This was a long gallery, the vice benche- 
being placed against the wall on either side. 
and the lathes and other machines arrange’ 
down its centre. Over the benches, at a dis 
tance of 12 feet from the ground, the shafting 
revolved, and straps taken from pulleys ot 
this shafting transmitted the power to the 
machines below. 


The vice at which I was etationed was just 
underneath this shafting, and revolving in its 
cast iron frame, about seven feet behind me, 
was 4 large grindstone, 8 feet 6 inches dia- 
meter, driven by a strap passing above my 
head. Ihad been working in this position for 
some weeks, and was not at all in the habit of 
leaving my post and roaming about the shop. 

One day when I was hard at it, trying to 
finish off what I had in hand before the 
dinner bell rang, a great desire suddenly 
entered my mind to walk up the shop. 
There seemed no reason for this movement 
on my part, and so busy was I that, acting 
upon this strange impulse, I took the file I 
was using in my hand along with me. Ihad 
not taken ten steps when I was startled by a 
crash behind me, and looking round I was 
just in time to see the heavy grindstone 
drawn out of its frame by the entangled 
strap and dashed against the vice at which 
I had been working! Then it mounted the 
bench, and turning at right angles by its 
contact with the wall, rolled after me down 
the shop. 

When I returned to the vice I found that 
the handle, which but a moment before I had 
-held in my hand, was broken into three 
-pieces! Had I remained at my work I must 
incvitably have been killed. 


Once again. I was going down to 
Plymouth by the Great Western Express 
some years ago. I had taken my seat next 
the window on the left-hand side of the 
carriage, when, as we neared Didcot, an up 
express passed us at full speed. 

I was sitting with my head close to the 
side window and a little behind the door 
frame, when there came a dashing rush of 
some fluid against the glass close to me, and 
‘with it a crash as if the window frame was 
broken. I got up and, lowering the sash, 
looked out. 

Just on a level with the place where my 
head had been was a circular indentation 
in the window frame, 
bottom, about three inches in diameter, and 
nearly three inches deep. This, after in- 
vestigation, was found to have been made by 
@ full soda-water bottle, which a drunken 
sailor, coming up from his ship at Plymouth, 
had thrown out of the window of the up 
train in a mad frolic. 

Had it come into contact with my train 
three inches nearer the back of the carriage 
it would have gone into my head. So, you 
see, I have been a “ lucky young fellow,” or 
say, rather, it is evident that the hand of 
Providence has ever been with me. 


So much, then, for providential escapes, and 
we will now pass on to some instances of 
strange experiences. 

The New Top Hat.—There had been a 
Meeting of head masters of public schools 
at Derby, and many of them took their seats 
in the express to return to London. One of 
these reverend gentlemen, a D.D., before 
making himself comfortable in a corner seat, 
took off his hat, which he placed in the rack 
on the other side of the carriage, then, drawing 
over his head a skull cap, he gave himself 
up to reflection. 

The train was within a minute or. so of 
starting when another clerical gentleman 
lpoked in, and seeing still a vacant seat, 
entered, and proceeded to settle in it. 

Then, looking round, he exclaimed, “ Why, 
I thought this was a smoking carriage ! 
There is still time to change,” and snatching 
up his hat from the rack, he bustled out again 
and was lost to view. : 

The D.D. found plenty of material for 
conversation with his fellow-travellers, and 
they were all astonished that the time had 

Passed so quickly when the train began to 
slow for St. Pancras. 
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All was now bustle and preparation, and 
before the train had been at the station for a 
minute or so all the rest had alighted, and 
the Doctor had arranged his little matters so 
that he could stand up to reach down his 
hat. 

Now, when he left home, the last words his 
good wife had said to him were: 

“ Really, John, you must get yourself anew 
hat, yours is disgracefully shabby!” 

So you may imagine his surprise when he 
found in his hands a new silk “top per’ of 
& most expensive make, which, curiously 
enough, fitted him exactly. 

A little reflection showed him that the new 
hat must belong to the gentleman who had 
paid them such a flying visit at the beginning 
of the journey, and who, in his hurry to get 
to a smoking carriage, had taken the wrong 

at. 

‘The doctor waited on the platform till all 
the other passengers had left, but no one 
came to claim the hat. All he could do was 
to leave his address at the Lost Property 
Office, and carry off his prize. His absent 
friend must have been well satisfied with the 
change, for the doctor never heard anything 
more of the Old Hat. 


The Silk Umbrella.—Forty years ago, when 
the London Bridge Terminus was not so fine 
a structure as it is now, I one day left my 
oftice in Buckingham Street to meet my old 
father and mother there and have lunch and 
a chat there, before they left for Brighton. 

The refreshment rooms at that station, in 
those days, were small and badly lighted, but 
we found a cosy corner table for our meal, 
and when the time came I escorted my 
parents to the carriage, and waited to see them 
off. 
On leaving home that morning I had 
borrowed my wife’s silk umbrella, as it had 
threatened rain. This umbrella I knew she 
valued very much, so my consternation was 
great when, after saying “ good-bye” to my 
parents, I found that the umbrella was not 
in my hand. 

I remembered, however, putting it down by 
the luncheon table, so I at once went back 
to the refreshment room, expecting to find it 
where I had left it. 

The waiter who had attended us was a 
very obsequious fellow, and when we left, 
my father, with his usual generosity, had 
given him a splendid tip. 

He met me as I entered the room, and 
helped me diligently to look in all corners for 
the missing article, but it was not to be 
found. 

I was greatly annoyed at the loss, and even 
persuaded the station-master to help us in a 
second search—but with no result; so all I 
could do was to leave my address in the faint 
hope that the umbrella would turn up. AsI 
had business in the City I went over the 
Bridge, and two hours afterwards found my 
way down to the steamboat pier, intending 
to take the run up to Hungerford Bridge. 

Now that I Tad leisure to turn my 
thoughts to ordinary mundane affairs, it 
occurred to me that the best thing I could do 
would be to purchase a new umbrella in the 
Strand to take home to my wife, as much as 
possible like the lost one. 

While I thought about these things, the 
steamer started, and I sat gazing in front of 
me as we made our way up the river. My 
eyes gradually became fixed upon a man, 
dressed in common working clothes, who 
was standing a few feet away with his back to- 
wards me. He had in his hand a silk um- 
brella, which he carried crossways, sothat both 
ends of it projected beyond him, and so I had 
an opportunity of examining it. 

The handle of the umbrella I had lost 
was plain, but the end of the carved head 
was broken off, and this one looked strangely 
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like it. I did not, however, have to trust only 
to the resemblance ; I could identify it in 
another way. Our naughty little puppy, 
mistaking the end for an old bone, had 
gnawed the silk, and I could distinctly see in 
the one before me the marks of his teeth. 
This being the case, I quietly walked round, 
and, confronting the man, I grasped the lost 
article with both hands, saying as I did so, 
“ This is my umbrella.” 

The man started back, and looked up at 
me. I then perceived that it was the ob- 
sequious waiter. 

With scarcely a moment’s hesitation he 
said, “ Yes, sir, I was bringing it to you!” 

“What is my name?” 

“T was going to find out.” 

“ Where do I live?” 

“T was about to inquire.” 

“No, my good friend,” I replied, “when 
we get to Hungerford Pier we will walk to- 
gether to Bow Street Police Station, and we 
will both tell our little stories, and leave the 
sergeant on duty to decide the matter.” 

“That is just what I should like,” said the 
man. 

“Well, now, as we are drawing near the 
Pier, although I don’t care to be seen walk- 
ing with you in that fashion, you will excuse 
me if I hold the cuff of your coat.” 

So we stepped ashore together and wended 
our way to Hungerford Market. I was 
turning to the right, when my friend 
exclaimed, “I am going off to the left,” and 
the next minute we were struggling together 
on the pavement. 

A London crowd is much interested in a 
little free fight, but it takes care not to inter- 
fere except with encouraging words, and we 
had it all our own way for at least five 
minutes before 8 policeman appeared. 

He conducted us both to Bow Street Police 
Station. And it did not take loug to con- 
vince the sergeant on duty that the umbrella 
had been feloniously appropriated. 

Then we had to wend our way back to the 
Southwark Police Court, where my friend the 
waiter indignantly declined to confess the 
theft, and was committed for trial. This was 
very distasteful to me, as we were all starting 
the next day for the seaside. I explained to 
the magistrate how inconvenient it would be 
to have to come up from the Isle of Wight 
for this purpose, and he kindly suggested 
that I should sit down for a few minutes, as 
he thought that perhaps the man would 
think better of his plea after the warder had 
had a talk with him. 

I had not to wait long before dur friend 
was again put up into the dock. 

“Well,” said the magistrate, “did 
steal the gentleman’s umbrella?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Oh—then 
months.” 


The Gold Watch.—My friend Johnson had 
some rooms in John Street, Adelphi, and 
from time to time gave himself a treat by 
going toan entertainment. At the time lam 
writing about there was something very at- 
tractive on, and to get a good seat it was 
necessary to wait in the crowd outside the 
hall packed as tight as a herring for at least 
an hour. However, Johnson did not mind 
this. He would be at any trouble to save his 
pocket, and he used to tell me that being 
packed in this manner saved him the trouble 
of holding himself in an upright position. 

He had on this occasion been standing 
for some time, surrounded by strangers, 
when, being anxious to discover how time 
was flying, he put his hand as well as he 
could into his waistcoat pocket, only to find 
that his gold watch waa gone ! 

Now he knew that for at least half an 
hour there had been no movement in the 
crowd -around him, so, without making a 
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commotion, he had a quiet look round. 
Standing on his left side, close to his watch 
pocket, was a shabby-genteel looking fellow 
whose clothes, and no doubt his cireum- 
stances, were very much out at elbow. 

Now it is rather a risky thing, unless you 
are quite sure about it, to accuse anyone 
point blank of stealing your watch, so it took 
Johnson a little while to decide what to do. 
However, just at that moment the door of 
the hall opened and the crowd began to move, 
making a little more room—so he turned 
suddenly round, and seizing the fellow by the 
collar, said: 

“You have taken my gold watch!” 

He turned ashy pale, and trembling all over 
began to sink upon his knees, saying with 
tears in his eyes, as he handed back the 
watch, “Oh, sir, please forgive me this once. 
Thave never done such a thing before. Ihave 
a wife and four little children at home, and 
nearly starving. If I am locked up, they will 
have no one to work for them.” By this 
time the people were rushing by into the 
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building, so, turning round, Johnson ad- 
ministered to the delinquent a kick which 
sent him sprawling on the ground, saying as 
he did so, “Take that, you villain, and 
thank your stars that I am willing to let you 
off this time.” 

Another minute and Johnson found him- 
self the possessor of a good seat and thankful 
that he had not lost a valuable watch. 

It was past eleven when he inserted his 
latchkey into the lock of his door. He 
found that his careful landlady had left a 
lighted candle for him on one of the lower 
stairs. When he reached his bedroom, his 
astonished eyes fell at once upon his own gold 
watch, which was hanging at the side of the 
cheval glass. 

Instinctively he felt in his pocket and took 
out—another ! 

The thief had taken it from another 
gentleman’s pocket, and not at all remember- 
ing what he looked like, had given it up to the 
first person who claimed it, only too glad to 
get off so easily. 


SS 


HOW TO REAR YOUNG SNAKES. 


By THE Rev. G. C 


|. BATEMAN, A.K.C 


Author of * The Vivarium,” etc. ete. 


(JUustrated from Sketches and 


So months ago I found on our breakfast- 
\D table a neat little parcel addressed to 
me, and on opening it I was delighted to seo 
thirty very beautiful little snakes, each about 
seven inches in length. They were Ribbon 
snakes (Tropidonotus saurita), which are most 
rettily marked, on the upper part of their 
body, with three yellow,.or orange, or dark | 


Fic. 1.—A YounG RrBgpox SNAKE HAVING 
SWALLOWED ANOTHER BY MISTAKE. 


green stripes upon a dark brown or dark 
olive ground; beneath, they are of a greenish 
white colour. The rather broad stripe which 
runs down the centre of the back is generally 
of a darker shade than the other two stripes. 
There are nearly always two small yellow or 
orange spots, quite close together, on the top 
of the head. 

As few snakes are more beautiful, or more 
suitable for pets than these, I was naturally 
anxious to rear them. I therefore placed 
them at once in a small case, which could be 
easily heated at night by means of a tiny lamp 
placed underneath. 

In a few days the snakelets commenced 
to feed very well, taking young minnows 
and garden-worms from the soft water in 
their shallow tank. It was quite surprising 
the namber of little fish and worms which 
these snakes would consume in aday. Asa 
consequence of their appetites they grew 
quickly, leaving their shed skins in the moss 
which formed their bed and hiding-place. 

When these reptiles were about ten days 
old a fully-grown Ribbon-snake of my own 
produced forty young ones, fourteen of which 
were dead, and the twenty-six live ones were 
rather small and weakly. Presently, however, 
with care, they began to eat and grow so fast 
that now, in size, they can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from their older relatives. 

Ihave had no deaths through sickness; 
but three have died, owing to two accidents. 
In one case two snakes greedily began to eat 
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the same minnow, and as their noses met at 
the middle of the fish they struggled on until 
one got his jaws over those of his brother, and 
then continued his meal (thinking, perhaps, 
what a long minnow !) until only about two 
inches of the swallowed appeared out of the 
swallower’s mouth (see illustration). In the 
other case the same thing happened, with 
the exception that the victim was 
disgorged after it was dead, and 
the disgorger survived the feat. 

To guard against more accidents 
of a similar kind, I have desisted 
giving the young reptiles minnows, 
and feed them instead upon earth- 
worms cut up into small pieces, or 
upon suitably sized slips of fresh 
meat. 

Figure 2 represents a cheaply 
made and suitable vivarium for the rearing of 
young snakes of the large genus Tropidonotus. 
4, thick window-glass front, resting upon 
narrow slips of wood nailed at a proper dis- 
tance on the inside of the box, which is an 
empty packing-case, 25 in. long, 13 in. deep, 
and 18 in. high ; 8, slips of wood to keep the 
glass in position ; c, shallow 
zinc bath, about an inch 
deep; p, end of bath; x, 
false bottom of finely per- 
forated zinc, nailed to a 
frame of wood an inch 
thick; ¥, glass to keep the 


made to fit so accurately that thé smlk. 
and most active snake would be powerless ;: 
escape ; M, legs just high enough to allox; 
small paraffin lamp, nN, to stand undemat 
the case. A lamp with a metal reservoir.an 
which will answer the purpose admins’ 
can be bought for sixpence. It barns rn 
little oil. The top of the chimney, when ii- 
lamp is in position, should be about hal : 
inch from zine or iron bottom of the as 
o, zine (not perforated) or iron bottom. 4 
the frame to which the perforated zinc {ax 
bottom is tightly nailed is between 
bottoms, there is a space of an inch bets: 
them. This will admit of the snakes tein: 
sufticiently warmed, and yet will preveat th: 
tisk of their being scorched. 

Such a vivarium, cheaply and easily msi, 
is suitable for almost any small reptile; «: 
if the work be well done, not even a fr a. 
escape from within. The maker of the c 
can, of course, decorate it with paint, sta: 
ing, or enamel, as his taste prompts. 

In a vivarium built as I have just'suggeste! 
young snakes look extremely well and x 
tractive while climbing about the branche::: 
the tree, or over the shelves, winding thx. 
selves in and out of their fresh green 
or resting with their elegant little heads jx: 
protruded out of their hiding-place. 

They soon become tame, and quil: 
learn to know when food has been placel 
their tank, where it should always be jut 
It is quite an interesting sight to see the: 
active and very graceful little animals eget 
finding and seizing their prey. They new 
appear to make a mistake, though the bi? 
at times seems full of anakes, and catc. 
instead of a worm, a brother’s or sister's tai. 
at least, though I have often looked for it. 
T have never seen such a mistake made. 

If I could afford it, I should like to spend 
not a little time daily in watching the: 
interesting (to me) creatures. , 

In a former article in the “ B.O.P."I si: 
that snakes never romped in play; but nc 
I must contradict that statement, and a! 
do so, I am reminded of the unwisdom ¢ 
using, in regard to animals, particular 
snakes, except with the greatest caution 
such a word as “never.” I have, more thit 
once or twice, seen my young Ribbon snal= 
romp, tossing and throwing themselves abo! 
in all directions, jumping up in the sir and 
with a graceful swing, bring the head in» 
the position oceupied, less than a mome: 
before, by the tail. This conduct, unum 
on the part of snakes, seems to be caused by 
the exuberance of their spirits. 

Worms, of course, before they are cut % 
should be killed. The most humane way ¢ 


bath from slipping back, 
and to prevent the escape 
of the snakes through the 
opening made to receive the 
bath ; a, slips of wood form- 


ing grooves into which the 
glass F is passed; H, mov- 
able slip of wood, made to 
prevent the escape of the 


smallest snake between the 
glass and the end of the 
case; 1, laths of wood 
running from the back of 
the case to the glass to keep 
the moss in position ; 3, dry moss; x, shelves, 
about four inches in width—the upper shelf 
is slightly narrower than the lower ; 1, slid- 
ing door of finely perforated zinc, which 
should be large enough to allow any part of 
the case to be reached—the door must be 


Fig. 2. 


doing this is to put them into hot wat! 
or to throw them down with force up 
the ground. The young snakes will resdif 
eat this dead food after it has been place 
in their tank. 

Sometimes two snakes will seize the sum 


>iece of worm, and then a frantic struggle is 
sure to follow until one or the other has 
obtained complete possession of the worm of 
sontention. There is no chance, I think, of 
mne snake swallowing the other: by accident 
while contesting for the ownership of a piece 
of worm less than an inch in length. 

The case in which all young snakes are 
sonfined must be well made, or some of them 
at least will be certain to get away. They 
san squeeze their lithe bodies through ex- 
tremely small holes. A few of my young 
snakes escaped owing to the warping of a 
part of the woodwork of their vivarium, and 
one of the escapes was seen, just in time, 
half way down the throat of a large Italian 
toad; but when rescued it seemed none the 
worse for its exciting little adventure. 

The young of our Common or Ringed 
snake (Tropidonotus natriz) can be reared in 
the same manner as the Ribbon snakes, and 
may be kept with them in the same vivarium. 
Young Ringed snakes sometimes can be 
bought for as little as 4s. 6d. a dozen; at 
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least, I have purchased them for so small a 
sum. They are almost as beautiful as their 
relatives described above. 

The eggs of the Common snake, which can 
often be bought in Covent Garden Market, 
may be hatched, with a little watchfulness, 
in an incubator, even in a home-made one. 
Care, however, is necessary to see that they 
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I once hatched about twenty-five young 
snakes in about four days in an ordinary 
incubator. The eggs, however, which I 
had bought in Covent Garden, must, of 
course, have been nearly hatched when I 
obtained them. The journey by post, 


and other travels, evidently did them no 
harm. 


Fig. 3.—MOoTHER anp Youna. 


are not kept so dry as to be shrivelled, nor so 
moist as to be covered with fungus. If they 
are surrounded by a temperature of about 
90° Fahr. they should expose—as Lord Bacon 
quaintly terms it—in about six weeks. The 
lower the temperature the longer the time 
which will elapse before the appearance of 
the snakelets. 


The little snakes’ cage should be kept very 
clean—an easy matter—and the water ought 
to be replaced every day with that which is 
tepid and soft. 

All young snakes, when in confinement, 
instead of being allowed to hibernate during 
their first winter, should be kept warm, and 
encouraged to feed regularly. 
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CHINESE BOY LIFE. 


By H. H. Fox, H.B:M. Consular Service in China. 


iF your imagination, reader of the “ B.0.P.,” 

will allow you to accompany me on a 
lightning visit to China, I will take you to 
a small town that I know of, and there, at a 
house in Happy Sparrow Lane, which is the 
second turning on the left (pray avoid step- 
ping into that open drain at the corner), 
down Freshwater Street, I will introduce to 
you my young friend Wangsan, Master 
Wang the Third. He is called “ third” be- 
cause he has two elder brothers; he has 
also an elder sister, but girls don’t count in 
Chinese families! 

Wangsan, an intelligent-looking, brown- 
eyed youth, is neatly dressed in a blue gown 
with long sleeves : these in winter he will use 
as a muff to keep his hands warm; in 
summer they are, of course, very much in 
the way, and have to be tucked up. It 
seems never to have struck Chinese tailors 
that people might prefer short sleeves in 
summer. Similarly, a Chinese hatter will not 
provide his hats with brims, and on a hot 
day people are obliged to avoid sunstroke by 
holding a fan over the head—a most awkward 
and uncomfortable proceeding in a crowded 
thoroughfare. Over the gown Wangsan wears 
a black satin double-breasted waistcoat, 
fastened with brass buttons, top and bottom. 
His trousers are of yellow silk, baggy above 
the knee and growing tighter as they reach 
the ankles. Here they are bound round his 
white socks with black ribbon. His em- 
broidered shoes rest on felt soles almost an 
inch thick, They look big, but I doubt if 
you could get into them; a Chinese foot is 
almost always smaller than a European’s. 
Wangean’s head-gear (which he wears in 
the house as well as out of doors) consists of 
8 black round cap, poised on the head like 
an inverted teacup, and surmounted by a 
red corded top-knot. If he were in mourn- 
ing the top-knot would be white, as, in fact, 
the remainder of his costume, that being the 
mourning colour in China. Wangsan’s pig- 
tail hangs down his back; as the hair has 
not grown very long yet, some black silk 
cord has been plaited on to it to make it 
look longer. 

When Wangsan has a row with another 
boy (which often happens), he will not hit 
him in the chest or eye, as you, I expect, 
always do, but he will seize the other boy’s 
Pigtail and pull his hardest until the enemy 
knuekles under. When the other boy is 
lucky enough to get hold of Wangsan’s pig- 


tail too, it becomes, of course, a tug of war, 
and the toughest wins. If Wangsan were 
to play football (I know some Chinese boys 
that do), he would wind his pigtail round his 
head to get it out of the way, much as a 
Bluecoat boy does with his skirts on similar 
occasions. 

But Wangsan is waiting for an introduc- 
tion. You must not expect him to shake 
hands—that is not Chinese custom —nor to 
take off his cap: they never do that even to 
ladies ; in fact, it would be most impolite to 
go into a lady’s presence with your hat off! 
‘Wangsan, however, will make you a cere- 
monious bow, with his hands clasped 
together and almost touching his forehead. 
If you are versed in Chinese ways you will 
do the same. 

“Your honourable 
Wangsan. 

To which you will answer, Brown, Jones, 
or Robinson, as the case may be, and at once 
request the pleasure of his honourable name. 

“ My cheap surname is Wang,” he replies, 
adding: “ From what precious country do 
you come ?” 

You must answer “My humble country 
is England, and I live in the insignificant 
town of London.” You may then ask Wang 
“his exalted age,” and he will probably 
answer, “I have foolishly wasted fourteen 
years!”” 

And so the conversation between two 
polite people in China goes on, the speaker 
invariably belittling himself and his, and 
magnifying his hearer. This is Chinese 
etiquette, and its rules are as those of the 
Medes and Persians, unalterable. 

Wangsan has his books under his arm, so 
we will not detain him on his way to school. 
“ Au revoir,” he says, “a pleasant journey,” 
and away he trots. I don’t suppose he is 
in any great hurry to get to school, where 
Elderborn Plum (Li Lsien Sheng), his master, 
is waiting to put him through the classics ; 
but he has a friend or two to meet on the 
way, and there is a most interesting peep- 
show at the corner of the vegetable market. 
BeSides, it ie the kite-flying season, and 
Wang is anxious to see whose kites are 
going to be victorious in the battle that is 
raging on the open space inside the Last 
Gate. 

In China kite-flying is not such a childish 
amusement as it generally is in this country. 
Grown-up men indulge in the pastime, and 


name?" inquires 


greybeards will stand all day watching the 
humming dragon and butterfly kites. I 
mentioned the word “ battle” before because 
this is one of the most popular games. Kite 
strings are waxed, glazed, and otherwise 
strengthened, and the object of the player is 
to cut the string of his neighbour's kite, 
while guarding his own from a similar 
onslaught. When the players are skilful a 
match of this kind is often most exciting. 

You may be interested to see something of 
‘Wangsan’s home, perhaps. We will look in 
while he is away. He lives in the usual one- 
storeyed building, forming three sides of a 
square with the fourth side, a wall, in front. 
He has no bedroom of his own, but he and 
his brothers all sleep together on a raised 
platform called a kang, at one end of the 
living room. At night each boy spreads out 
his mattress and coverlet, takes off as many 
garments as the temperature requires, and 
resting his head on a small, hard, oblong 
pillow, sleeps like a top till daylight. 
Blankets, sheets, nightgowns—such things 
are unknown in China. In winter the kang 
is heated by a fire placed underneath, and the 
room becomes about midnight—to our ideas, 
at least — suffocating. 

Wangsan will wash himself in the morning 
—if he is a very clean boy—in a small 
wooden bowl, with a small quantity of very 
hot water and a rag; if he is a dirty, or 
ordinary boy, he will not wash at all: a dry 
Tub will be sufficient! Wangsan sometimes 
washes his teeth, but not always, as the tooth- 
brush is common property and often engaged ! 
A pat or two of the hand and his hair is 
“done,” except when the itinerant barber 
calls, and then the operation is more elaborate. 
The hair is unplaited, carefully combed out, 
and liberally oiled, and the fringe which has 
grown on the forehead since last time scraped 
off with a razor. Chinese, besides shaving 
the face, shave the front part of the head ; it 
sounds rather gruesome, but is really nothing 
when you are accustomed to it ! 

Wangsan will take his breakfast when he 
can get it: a bowl of rice, a shred or two of 
roast duck, and a trifle of pickled cabbage. 
He shovels this into his mouth with chop 
sticks, which he wields with even more ease 
than we do a knife and fork. A cup of weak 
tea (no milk or sugar, of course) to wash 
down the rice, which is apt to be sticky, and 
the meal is finished. 

At school—this comes last, as itis the most 
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interesting part !—Wangsan learns all his 
lessons by heart, and aloud ; so that a Chinese 
class during “preparation time” would pro- 
bably drive an English master distracted. 
When he goes up to say his lesson he will 
turn his back to the master and face the class 
—perhaps this attitude is considered con- 


A 


Ss many holiday resarts and cheap trips connected 
therewith have been written up during the last 
few years that it is almost impossible to suggest 
“pastures new" to those who are beginning to think 
about their annualexcursion. It must not be imagined, 
therefore, that the writer of the present article is about 
to open out a freshly discovered Elysium of rest and 
change to the holiday seeker. All that he intends to 
do is to give a few hints, based on personal experience, 
‘of how to go to work in an economical fashion, and 80 
to thoroughly enjoy a fortnight on the Continent for 
the very modest sum of five guineas. A Continental 
holiday, if it be used properly, is decidedly one of the 
most thorough changes both for body and mind that 
can possibly be obtained. Everything is so fresh and 
new, and the mind is kept in that state of mingled 
entertainment and rest which is so necessary to make 
any holiday complete. But the question is so very 
often raised, “ How am I to set about it? My store of 
holiday cash is a very limited one, and my stock of 
foreign languages about equal to it. I have never 
been abroad in my life, and I don't know how I should 
It would cost me twice as much as staying at 


‘Now, I propose to try and clear up one or two of 
these little difficulties, and to show that a holiday 
abroad is not only within the scope of persons of 
Umited means and a shabby French vocabulary, but 
also hax the merit of being cheaper than one in 
England, besides giving more variety for one’s money. 
And such a holiday can be spent in a district which I 
am fully aware is known by hundreds of English 
tourists personally, and to thousands by name—I mean 
the Ardennes of Belgium and France, But, though 
known to so many, there is a certain knowledge of 
them that is confined only to a comparative few. 
‘The average tourist who “does” the Ardenues is too 
apt to stay at sundry well-known centres, whither his 
“ circular ticket” takes him, and which are fast going 
up in prices, touts, exhibitions, and all thove evils 
of civilisation which make a holiday bidcous; but 
rushes by all sorts of little nooks, glancing at them 
from the train window and never dreaming of investi- 
gating them with a view to honouring them by his 
company for a few faye, and quietly exploring the 
neighbourhood rounu them. Such places, it is true, 
are becoming the Launt of English as well as French 
and Belgian trippers, and from some knowledge of the 
district I feel sure that in five or six years many of 
them will be overrun and over-priced ; but at present 
they offer to the tired holiday seeker who yoes to them 
with a little common sense a far cheaper trip—and, I 
may say, with more variety—than the cheapest 
personally, conducted” advertised for the Ardennes 

strict. 

But here let me say that if the reader has caught up 
this paper in the hope of hearing of a cheap trip that 
will take him to towns, and picture galleries, and 
exhibitions, and the like, he had better put it down at 
once ; for I only profess to describe a tour spent in the 
heart of most lovely scenery, in quict villages and 
by calm rivers, lounging beside the stream, scaling tall 
cliffs, stroiling through beautiful woods and charming 
valleys, enjoying a penceful time, and making one’s 
holiday areal rest, If this prospect strikes the reader 
as a pleasant one, as to my mind it certainly is, 
poe. 8 he will not be above taking a few hints from a 
lover of the Ardennes disérict, 

And my firat hint is—tuggage. On no account take 
more than you can carry in your hand, Next to a 
knapsack, which is the best way, it is well to take a 
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venient in case his memory needs jogging 
with the—you know what I mean! 

We will hope Wangsan isa diligent scholar, 
and intends some day to take his Bachelor's 
degree—the ambition of every good Chinese 
boy. Then, in time, he may become a great/ 
official, with fur robes and a red coral ball on 


top of his hat, and when he rides abr; 
runners will clear the street before him.te:. 
ing gongs and shouting, ‘* Way for his Exc. 
lency Wang—Stand aside, if you pleas: 
and his old friends will hardly recognis 
tha ‘stout, grave, spectacled gentleman : 
once lively little schoolboy, Wangsan. 


FORTNIGHT FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 


By THe Rev. Victon L. WHITECHURCH. 


Gladstone or “ hold-all,” plus a satchel, in which lutter 
the necessaries for a three or four duys’ journey cun be 
taken, while the heavier bag can be left behind uutil 
the return, or sent oa by train. Common sense must 
dictate the art of “leaving out” things ; and it mus: be 
borne in mind that shirts, etc., can be washed and got 
up in twenty-four hours in any place where one sleeps. 

‘Next, as to the route, For my own part I consider 
that the quickest and cheapest route to the Ardennes 
is that of the Great Eastern Raflway Company cfd 
Harwich and Antwerp, in their fine English-worked 
boats. This compauy also issues several capital series 
of circular tickets available for the district. It just 
depends, however, as to where one is going: for in 
some cases it is cheapest only to book to Antwerp or 
Brussels and theu take one's own tickets. The rail- 
ways in Belgium are the cheapest in the world, and 
although their third-class carriages are about forty years 
behind ours, one can easily travel in them if one wishes 
to avoid expense. Further particulars about the route 
and prices will be found at the end of this article. 

Now, as to the places to visit, and how to visit them. 
By far the cheapest way, ani, to my mind, the best, is 
to select a centre, and live there en pension for a week 
or 90, exploring the surrounding country by road or 
rail, aocording to one’s fancy. Many people do this at 
Dinant, one of the chief Ardennes centres; but Dinant 
is getting expensive, and besides there are far better 
places to stay at, if one only kuows of them.a few of 
which I will point out. 

First, in the valley of the Ourthe, which is reached 
either from Liége or from Dinant vid Rochefort and 
Jemelle, there is a littie village called Hotton, about 
one and a half miles from Melreux. Many a tourist 
passing through would scorn the modest-looking Hétel 
de !'Ourthe by the riverside, and leave M. Servais, the 
landlord, to smoke his pipe alone as he lean 
the door in his blue blouse ; but if they stay 
days they would find themselves extremely comfort- 
able and well fed for 44 francs a day—about 33. 7d. ; 
while eight or nine miles further up the valley, reached 
by @ steam tram that runs through the most lovel! 
country, is the charming little town of Laroche, witl 
innumerable surrounding excursions, where one can 
live splendidly at the Hotel de Luxembourg for the 
above sum per day. 

‘At Rochefort and Eprave,a town and village easily 
reached from Dinant by the new railway through the 
Lesse valley, board and lodging may be had en pension 
for 4}, 5, and 6 francs a day, according to the hotel. 
And here let me give a hint, Never be afraid of 
entering a “third” or “fourth” rate hotel in the 
Ardennes. However modest-looking, the traveller is 
sure to find scrupulously clean rooms and palatable 
food. Always ask the price of things firat; not that 
you will be cheated if you don't, but because no one 
can possibly work out a cheap tour unless he kuows 
exactly how much he is spending. 

But to resume. One of the most delightful places in 
which to spend a week is that part of the Meuse 
which flows between Dinant and Givet, the French 
frontier town. Many people drive out from Dinant 
along the valley, or take train on the Nord Belge line, 
which curves under the high oliffs beside the river ; but 
not so many think: of making this district their head- 
quarters. Waulsort and Hastiére are two vi'lnges in 
the valley which are perfectly charming. The first is 
about five miles from Dinant, and the latter two and a 
lalf miles beyond. At the first there are two, and at 
the latter three hotels where the pension is only 4 francs 
a day (3s. 24d.). Doubtless, in a few years’ time, these 


prices will go up, for there are ominous signs of‘. 
ing already, and one hotel at Hastiére charge: ¢ {a: 
Of the two prefer Wauleort. 

As I write these lincs I am sitting on the baat: ' 


over the stream and enjoy the luxury of a de! 
swim ; while, later on in the day, I may }: 
throng of pécheurs—for there is excellent f 
here, and one ehould always bring a small rod am 
or buy one in the country for a couple of frau-— 
climb to the top of the rocks for the sake of the 
ful view to be gained thereby. 

Wauleort is an ideal place for a holiday. Core™ 
run into Dinant, with ita quaint streets and vane: 
life, or wander through beautiful woods or deep fu''~ 
in the valley with little caecades ranning slown t~- 
or lie on the top of the cliffs lazily watching the 1i~” 
far below, or wander beyond through the old->: 
village of Falmignoul to the celebrated Chitc. 
Walzin, on the Lease; and, by the way, tle L~ 
valley from Anseremme to Houyet is about the gr: 
and wildest bit of scenery in the Ardennes distri. 

Or one can go up the river to Hastiere, and 3‘: 
glass of country beer at the hotel—“ Hatel Belle Ve. 
par excellence the cheapest, and the one to sj 
wander to Anthée, through a winding road bet 
cliffs, or take a day’s excursion up the wild rials 
the Hermiton, starting from Hermiton villace 
taking care to select the rigAf-band path. Her! 
man who is sick of bricks and mortar can sy 
whole day without meeting a soul, wandering (Lr: 
the deep valley, which presents at every curve 3 * 
and still more beautiful bit of scenery. Or cne cat- 
on to Givet, the French frontier town, and alters - 
through the crooked, roughly paved streets cut - 
glass of coffee at ths café opposite the chure’ : 
watch the incessant passing to and fro of the 
trousered soldiers of the Republic. Altogether. 
Wuulsort or Hastitre makes a splendid centre, # 
one who goes there will find. 

Another chgrming portion of the Ardennes, wtit’ 
better known to the French than to the be 
tourist, is the Semois valley. It is worth explor: 
faras Bouillon ; but, as this Lay pier eie : 
Umits of the five-guines purse, I wil 5 pein: 
how a part of it may be seen. Train should bez 
from Givet to Monthermé, and s night passd !< 
The hotel close to the station is fairly moderate. 5: 
the opportunity for climbing the heights at thet‘ 
and getting a broad view of mountain oe 
scenery, should not be missed. Taking the rox 
the left-Land side, the tourist will enjoy the nine> 
walk through the Semois valley to Hante Rr’ 
stopping at Thilay to lunch. Perbaps he wil ¥ - 
little disgusted at the only “restaurant,” ¥i:! 
Dilliard-table apparently saved from the st. - 
played upon ever since. and the chickens and!" 
running over the bare fidor ; but, when he La: r: 
from his excellent lunch, cooked for him at a me? ~ 
notice, the whole costing onty Ih franc, he 8! - 
forth delighted, Only let him beware of the fre 
du pays, for the smell of it kills easily at filty po 

Staying for a day or two at Haute Hiri 
tourist can pay a visit to the Alpine-looking vil. 
Bohan, once more entering Belgian territory, a0 
can retrace his steps to Monthermé, stopping " ~ 
tops of the olfffs on the was to look down Up” 
vast amphitheatre, surrounded by woodel | : 
where Haulmé stands, with the river windite * 


shining course through the plain, hundreds of feet 
Leneath the spectator. 

And now let me give one or two rough estimates of 
triva, showing how a fortnight may be spent in this 
delightful country for the modest sum of five guineas, 
including the return fare from London. First, how- 
wer, 1 had better mention the following: Pension 
neans a room; bread, butter, and coffee breakfust ; 
‘our or five course dinner, yenerally with light beer 
hrown in; and meat and bread-and-cheese supper, 
vith beer. 

‘A single room can generally be had for 1.50 or 
? francs, though in some places the price is 2.50. A 
yoo meal can always be o'tained for 1.50 or 2 francs. 

I am working on the supposition that the traveller 
ia» fourteen clear days on the Continent, and that he 
roe tid Harwich and Antwerp, arriviag at the latter 
‘ace in the morning. 

Ist day. Arrive at Antwerp—seecity—Innch. After- 
noon traiu to Brussels—diuner and bed in 
Brussels. 


and ,, See Lrussels—lunch—late afternoon train 
ur, Stay night at Namur. 

ard» boat up river to Dinant. Over 
three hours’ charming trip. Lunch at 
Dinant. 6,18 train to Waulsort, arriving 
in time for dinner, or taking next train 
to Hasticre if Waulsort is full 

4th ,, ; 

sth», | At Waulsort or Hastiére, doing excursions, 

Sth ete. Going on the 8th dav, afternoon train, 

ith % [ to Monthermé, and sleepiug there. 

sth 2 

ath Walk to Haute Rivieére. 

3th y To Bohan and back to Haute Riviére. 

Ith , Walk back to Monthermée. 

xh }, ‘Train through to Dinant—thence in after- 
noon to Rochefort (or Eprave). 

ith ,, At Rochefort or Eprave. 

ith |, Train through to Antwerp in time to catch 


evening boat. 
The estimate for this trip is as follows :—Circular 
cket, second class : London—Harwich—Antwerp— 
ruaeels — Namur — Dinant — Eprave — Rochefort — 
russels—Antwerp—London—£2 23, 0d. 

This leaves 3 guineas or about 79 francs, which will 
vughly work out as follows = 


st day. Lunch J.50, dinner 1.50, bed 2.50 + 5.50 
‘nd, Breakfast 1.00, dinner 1.5y, supper 1.50, 

bed 3.00 . . . + 6.00 
irl 4 Breakfast .75, dinner 1.50 . . + 225 

Five days’ pension nt Waulaort or 

Hastiére from afternoon of 3rd to 20.00 

afternoon of 8th day, at 4 francs; “"* 

per.dty. fo cucen rel a tee 
th , Dinner (at Mor.thermé) 2.50, bed 2.00 4.50 
‘th , Breakfast 1.00, luoch 1.50, dinner 1.50, 

bed 2. . . 5 . . + 6.00 
‘th , Breakfast .75, lunch 1.50, dinner 1.50, 

bed 2.000. | » +. 675 
th ,, Breakfast .75, lunch 1.50, dinner 2.50, 

bed 2.00 . aoe ee CTS) 
th , Breakfast, 1.90, dinner 1.50, supper 1.50, 

bed 1.50 . . . : ~ 5.50 
th , Breakfast .75, dinner 1.50, supper 1.50, 

bed 1.50. *: . . . - 5.25 
th , Breakfast .75, dinner 1.50, supper 1.50 3.75 


70.75 


Call this 71 franos, and it is not the cheapest estimate ; 
is leaves 8 francs. which will more than pay fares 
om Dinant to Monthermé and back, and other 
cidental railway journeys. 

Or, supposing that the tourist is content with the 
Meys of the Meuse and the Semois, does not wish to 
ake the parcours via Rochefort, and does not mind 
avelling third clase, then the following estimates may 
useful. 

Return fare, London to Antwerp, second class, £1 4s, 
Third-class fares on the Belgian railways :— 


Antwerp toBrusse’s. .  .  .  « 170 
BruselstoNamur . .  . «2.85 
NamurtoDinant . . 5.) 10 

sw byboat =... 100 
Dinant to Wauleort. 5 ss BB 
WauleorttoGivet . .  . .  . 60 
Givet to Monthermé (French). . . 2.30 


Or he might like to travel second class to Namur, 
e return fare from London being £1 16s, 7d. 

If the cuternetelng Souris prefers exploring the 
ley of the Ourthe instead of going so fur as 
onthermé, then I recommend him to take the same 
reular ticket as that mentioned in the outline tour 
rove; and after spending about the same number of 
iys at Waulsort or Hasti¢re, to go through Rochefort 
id Jemelle by train to Melreux, and then stay at 
cotton and Laroche, the journey there and back only 
rsting a few francs. In fact, by putting in a few 
aye’ pension at Laroche, it will easily be seen that the 
ctpenses can be still more reduced, The G. RB. R. 
sue a circular ticket for the banks of the Ourthe ; but 
strongly recommend tke above plan instead, unless 
1e tourist is particnlarly anxious to see Liege. 
Perhaps the above hints may be sufficient to show 
int a perfectly enjoyable ho'iday is eaily within 
‘ach of those who have five guineas to spend upon it. 
{ course the route can be varied; for instance, one 
wuld run right through to Dinant the day of arrival 
istead of seeing Antwerp and Brussels; but these 
ilngs are best left to the traveller himself. The 
riter only professes to put him up to the ways and 
ieans of the journey, and not to map ont a stilted 
personally conducted” tour. In conclusion, I might 
iy that unless the reader starts with the thorough 
etermination to enjoy himeelf and to throw himself 
ato the ways of the country, unless he is self-reliant 
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and capable of taking care of himself, and his purse, 
and unless he {s a lover of Nature and beautifal ecenery, 
he had better not think of attempting to do a fortnight 
in the Ardeunes for five guineas. 


Norge.—It may be as well to add, for the benefit of 
those whose Frencli is limiced, that a very little know- 
ledge of the language will ‘carry one throngh the 
district comfortably. One need never be afraid ot 
being laughed at, and a little good temper ant 
patience will soon get onc all one asks for. Of course 
it is advisable to “rub up” the langnage for a week or 
two before starting ; and one should especially accustom 
oneself to the souud of numbers, In Dinant and the 
larger towns a good many people understand a little 
English, but in the places I have mentioned this is 
rare; but it is astonishing what a small vocabulary 
will do, and no onc need ve afraid of venturing on the 
journey for lack of knowledge of French, 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 


‘Tre Boy Himse.r.—Some letters which I have lately 
received from my young readers have harrowed my 
feelings considerably I have consequently been 
hauling myself over the conls, because I may have 
unwittingly and unwilfully frightened some of my boys, 
and caused them to imagine themselves ill when there 
was little the matter. I only desire to show you how 
to steer your barque away from rocks, and the dangers 
which so oftentimes ruin young sailors on life's 
tempestuous ocean, And, ali me! how mauy there be 
who sail joyfully away from harbour, with clean bills 
of health, and every prospect of a loug and prosperous 
voyage. who succumb and sink when the very first 
storm arises, To say that this is only what might be 
expected is but poor consolation for those concerned. 
And what makes it all the worse {s that there is uo one 
to blame for the shipwreck save the mariner himself. 

Well, now, boys, althonzh I do not wish to be an 
alarmist in any way, I do want to warn you against 
danger. I do éo boldly, and that my readers know. 

Thave been asked quite recently about what is called 
bicycle heart. Fifteen \cars ago, in one of my books 
on cycling, “ Rofa Vite.” or “Health upon Wheels,” I 
forget which, IT was the first medical man te draw 
attention to this state of heart. It is a diecase of those 
who scorch and spurt Concerning it the “British 
Medical Jourr+i” saye—“ There must be but few of us 
who have not seen the ill effects of over-exettion ona 
bicycle, The commonest {s palpitation ani temporary 
dilatation ; but even this is sometimes very difficult to 
cure. In a case which occurred recently, a lady, 
ordered for a fortnight’s change of air after influenza, 
chose to spend it in bicycling about fifty miles a day. 
As a result, she has had, ever since that time, now 
nine months ago,a pulse which on the least exertion 
rises to 120, though she has not ridden since. That 
temporary dilatation occurs is enough to show the 
great strain put upon the heart, and it is an added 
danger that the sense of fatigue in the limbs is so 
slight. The rider is thus robbed of the warning to 
which he is accustomed to attend.” 

I may tell you more nbout this uext month. And 
don't forget that a stretched heart is more of an 
accident than au actual ailment. It is therefore 
preventable. 


Tux Pouttry Rux.—What very short summers we 
have in this country! Already the country all around 
us is in the sere ‘and yellow leaf, and though few 
autumn tints have as yet made their appearance on 
the trees, the wind now rustles through their foliage 
with a harsher sound, which tells us that winter ison 
ahead, 

Well, it is time now to sce to autumn cleaning, if 
~ want your fowls to be healthy aud your pullets to 
lay. A look round will show you that there are many 
little odds and ends to attend to, repairs to make good, 
roosts to scrape, leaks to stop, and holes through 
which draughts may blow to be filled in or covered 
over. Just as surely as a dirty, sloppy run will often 

juce bumble-foot or swollen lezs, go surely willa 
irect draught bring on colds and local inflammations, 
and wet or damp will induce diarrhea, 

Fowls that are ill must be taken away and properly 
nursed. Warmth is a wonderful restorer. White- 
washing must now be set about without delay. Of 
course you will choose a sonny day. Put size in the 
whitewash. Do all repairs yourself. Nothing like 
learning to be handy. 1 like a good all-round boy and 
one who is not afraid to bend his back and work at 
anything. He's the lad to camp out in fore'gn lands, 
ani perhaps even make his fortune in gold-fielis. 

Protect birds well that are moulting, and feed well. 
Do not forget the dust bath. It should be sunny and 
open, but well sheltered, not only from rain, but 
piercing rain and drifting snow. 

Tue Picton Lort.—Now listen, lads! This is 
August, you know, and, as far as breeding, ete. is con- 
cerned it is the turn of the year. Well, I not only 
write upon, but am greatly interested in, all the fancies 
that are noticed In our Doings for the Month. And if 
more of my readers were to adopt a fad and vtick to it, 
our Editorial staff would do all in their power to assist: 
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them in every difficulty. Fads or fancies do good both 
to mind and to body ; aud, don't you forget it, they help 
to keep boys away from a heap of mischief; they tend 
to increase the strength and improve the health, an. 
iu a word they make men of our growing lads. A boz 
who has a fad has a fortune. 

However, you ninst not begin any fancy until you 
have studied it wel:, either from the many practical 
articles in the “B.0.P.” or some good hand-book. 
First, then, choose your fancy: secondly, get up your 
facts; thirdly. build your houses for your pets or lay 
out your gardens, 


Aviany,—For this you want 9 good clean sunny 
Dird-room with a south or south-west exposure and 
well lighted. It must be scrupulously clean to begin 
with, and it must be always kept Also dry and 
Well ventilated. An attic, if it has a small fireplace for 
winter, will do, and if you have taste in furnishing yon 
can, at a cheap rate, make it a small paradise. Mind 
tris. it must be a fireplace that does not smoke, and 
neither a gus nor a petroleum stove. Not coke, of 
course. but the best of coals. 

Build your pigcon loft, or, better still, your garden 
Pigeonry. If it has a’ lurge outdoor’ aviary, how 
delightful it is to sit here and read or talk to @ friend 
on a summer's evening, with your pets all around 
you, 

Tue Ravpitry.—Try to make this as perfect as 
Possible, Books will give you fullest instructions ; 
only don't forget, as many boys do, that rabbits need 
light, warmth, good bedding, exercise, and judicious 


ON Ganvexia I will give hints next month. I pray 
you excuse me to-lay. When I tell you why you will 
extend your sympathy. My eves, them are blinded with 
tears, for the cart has arrived that brings the remains 
of my dear oll dog Queen, who has lain for years in a 
grave ina camping-ground of mine at Lowestoft. I've 
had her exhumed und sent home to be buried in my 
pete’ graveyard, Here is an excerpt from ler 
memorial card, 


POOR QUEEN. 


(THE WANDERER'S PET NEW- 
FOUNDLAND AND CABAVAN DOG). 


Diep In uY Caur aT LowrstorT 
June 21, 1892, 


Her last act was to give me her paw. 
“ Good-bye, dear master,” she seemed to say. 
And the expression of her face I'll ne‘er 
forget.—GORDON STABLES, 


—+or9300— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Music. 


I this subject, it will be seen by reference 
to page 78, we offered prizes to the 
amount of Three Guineas for the best 
musical setting, with organ or pianoforte 
accompaniment, of any of the verses appear- 
ing in our last volume (Vol. XIX.), or in the 
extra Summer or Christmas parts of 1897. 
There were to be two classes only (not 
including the ‘over-age"), the Junior 
embracing all ages up to 18, and the Senior 
from 18 to 24. 

Our award is now appended. The 
numerals enclosed in brackets before the 
names show the positions of competitors in 
the lists, irrespective of age. It will be 
noticed that a junior carries off the higher 
prize this year, as has been the case cn 
more than one previous occasion. 


Tusion Division (all ages up to 18). 
Prize—Two Guineas. 
(1) Fraxx Mrnnick, jun. (age 11 years), 7 Hughenden 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(3) Cyril Joln Luff Rickwood, Broad Strect, Ely, 
Cambs. 


(4) Francis Leslie Calver, 80 Denmark Road, South 
Norwood, Surrey. 

(6) William Bobert “Theodore Rankin, Helmsdule, 
Lyonsdown, New Barnet. 

(7) William B. Woghorne, 10 West End Place, Edin- 


burgh. 
(8) 8. W. Underwood, 11 Castle Street, Stroud Road, 
Gloucester. ‘ 
(9) Alfred Thomns Calvert, 41 Eglantine Road, Wande- 


worth, 8.W. 
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(11) Mabel W. Shaw, Oakfield, Bexhill, Sussex. 

(13) Charles D. Jones, 13 Great Bedford Street, Bath. 

(4) Daniel William Dowsett, 38 Coniger Road 
Hurliagbam, s.w. 

(15) E. L. Wright, 84 Tilehouse Street. Hitchin, Herts. 

(18) N. C. Underhill, St. Clement's, Oxford. 

(17) Herbert Boden, 82 Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, 


SW. 

(20) Arthur Edward Gawthorne, 13 St. Giles’ Street, 
Northampton. 

(24) Marmaluke P. Conway, 31 St. Michael's Rol, 
Belford. 

(2%) Perey K, Noad, 719 Coventry Road, Birmin: 

Qt) Syuney Hubert Harris, 2 Capel Road, 
sham, 
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(28) Isabella Balsillie, 
Andrews. 

(29) Gurth Richard Martin, 25 Saxon Road, South 
Norwood. 


14 Greyfriars Garden, St. 


SENIOR Drviston (ages 18 to 24). 
Prize—One Guinea. 


(2) CHARLES Jony Woonnovse (age 19), 46 Ferndale 
Road, Brixton, s.W. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(5) May Rhodes, 30 Esplanade Gardens, Scarbro’. 


(10) 7. Charles Gibbs, Reformatory, Weston, Lam = 
tol 


n Spa. f 

(12) Ernest William Guy, London Road, Cuxl: 
Leicester. 8 

(18) Samuel Douglas Baker Hughes, Willow Hx 
School, Walvall. ‘ ; 

(19) R. Markham. 56 Vere Street, Eccles New kisi 
Weaste, Manohester. 4 

(31) Alice Emily Price, Invararon, Richmond Pst, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

(22) Fred Stephens, Burn Naze, Poultor-leF;.:, 
Lancashire. 

(23) John Muskrey, Swadlincote, Barton-on-Trez: 

(25) Agnes Irene’ Martin, 25° Saxon 
‘Norwood, 


J. A. (Mull).—Cannot recall anything by the geutle- 
man you name. It may years ago, and 
would be quite out of print. 


‘o; the publication you mention has cease! to 


J. H.—We may have an article on the subject some 
day. You might makea model, but you could not use 
it,as you would require a man on board. We are 
open to accept. a few chess problems if up to a 
reasonable standard. 


Cc. W. Tre.—You can buy “ How Bill Adams won the 
Battle of Waterloo” and other recitations of that 
kind at French's Dramatic Library in the Strand, 
near the bottom of Southampton Street, the same 
place that the text-books come from for amateur 
theatricals and nigger entertainments. 


J. B.—We have bai articles on “ How to Make and 
Stock an Aviary,” but they are out of print and 
have not been reprinted in “Indoor Games.” All 
our bird plates are out of print, with the exception 
of the long one of domestic poultry, 


SunvrYon.—We do not recognise the quotation. We 
had two colour plates of the Arms of the Great 
Schools of England in our fourth volume, if you 
have one within reach to refer to. 


Ve understand that an album intended 
ely for stamps of the British Empire is 

by Lincoln, of Holles Street. Nearly all 
the best dealers keep stock of the different stamp 
books and periodicals on sale. 


HP. AsHworta.—What is “a panting outfit”? 
Probably Piggott would get it for you, whatever it 
is. See his advertisement on the wrapper. 


F. E. P. Warsu.—You will get the best information 
as to going to sea by personal application at the 
Mercantile Marine Office. That for London is at 
Poplar. It would be an advantage if you were 
acoompaniad by your father. 


It is merely a reversing lens. The 
two lenses shuuld be of the same focus. It does not 
tutter how it is fitted so that it is removable. 


Ti1sTLE.—We have never seen fungi preserved success- 
fully entire, The usual plan seems to be to cut a 
thin vertical section right through the specimen, 80 
that the central slice shows the natural outline, the 
internal nature of the stem, the thickness of the 
pileus, and the peculiarities of the gills, Each of 
the other two portions has then its pileus separated 
from the stem, and the gills or tubes carefully 
scraped out of it. The five parts into which the 
fungus is now divided are left to dry in the air, but 
not so long as to shrivel, and are then placed between 
sheets of blotting paper, renewed daily, as you do 
with other planta. When completely dry you mount 
them with the central slice inthe middle and the 
stems with the pileus in position on each side. 


Caxany (Z. M.).—On the contrary, it will do the bird 
good to fly about the room. Guard the window and 
the fire, however. \ 


Greary Skin (A. M.).—It is really a sign you are 
robust, but you ought to take the cold bath every 
morning. Pu‘ a little borax in the water you bathe 
the face in. 


Pets (H. A. S.).—Glad to have a letter from all who, 
love pets like you. But as for bats and flying foxes, 
they have to be handled with gloves on. : 

Krrrey Brixp 1x One Erk (Felis).—Too late now to 
do anything. It will probably never recover thé 
sight of that optic. 

Licnt Wericut (Feather).—1. Consult a doctor; 
Decause there may be some organic disease. 2. 
Jobn Piggott, 167 Cheapside, for the athletic outfit." 

D. S.—If a rabbit is not meddled with she won't 
devour her young. 

REPENTANT ONK.—Inquire of the Secreta: 
Lifeboat Institution, Jobu Street, Adelph: 


National 


Baytam Itt (Z. 8. N.).—When a bantam's legs rez 
it onght to be taken away from the others ar. 
treated quite as an invalid. Give castor oi] eir7 
third day—the capsules—and feed extra well x=: 

- keep warm. 


Brrps (Constant Reader).—Too many questions. = 
“ Home and Farm Favourites,” by Dr.Gordon S:a>~. 
Messrs, Warne & Co. are the publishers, 


“TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE” (Despairing One 
Others).—Yes ; it is terrible enough, no doabt, 
your own doing, too. But you are too nervou: 
fear you have been reading quack literature, per 

. even taking quack medicines, Yet don't de= 
boy. Can't you face your own doctor? An; 
take the cold bath every morning, and get a ton. 
“reduced fron” and fil. aloes et myrrhm. 


CARAVANNING (Caravan).—l. Our wandering 
has written the chief, if not only, books on the sc 
2. The South Coast, from Bournemouth east 
3. Squeeze the blackheads out, and at night 
‘an ointment of sulphur and zinc. 


Tog-Nam Crackep (H. P.).—You want a sper: 
soft shoe or boot. Take time by the foreiock, 
may be awkward for you. 


A Bustox (Pedes).—We believe it to be a bunica 
it needs to be ecen. Don't neglect having it 
by a good doctor. 


‘Varicose VEIN 1x Foot (Tabe).—Better not bie 
for a bit. You caused it by football, no cv 
oft teckings, cold bath, and all the rest yoo = 

ive it. 


Weaxk-Minpep (Puir Scotch Laddie).—No « 
influence can be exerted. The influence |:e- 
yourself. With God’s help you must fight 
conquer. 


D. F._Doxatp.—The offices of the Royal Society ‘+ 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, if that is »-s 
you mean, are in Jermyn Street, St. James's. 
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A FINE OLD YARN. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper’ by J. BARNARD DAVIS.) 
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Aground on the Goodwin: 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by F.J.S4NG.) 


t last I was where I had wished 
to be, but under a vow of silence 
except to such as Salim would allow me 
to converse with, and obliged to keep 
in the company of the three. How, 
then, could I make my case known to 
any of my own country-people if I should 
meet with them; and, if by signs I could 
intimate my distress, and any of my own 
country-people could penetrate my dis- 
guise, and offer to befriend me, how could 
I forsake the three without breaking my 
word? It was so perplexing a problem 
that I saw no means of escape while we 
were in Jerusalem. My chances were re- 
duced by the fact that we were only to 
spend one clear dayin the city. And yet 
I was resolved not to place myself again 
in the Sheik’s keeping. My vow only 
held good while I was in the city in the 
company of the three. I must contrive 
to leave them, somehow, between Jeru- 
salem and 'din Shema, and make my way 
back to the city, and hope, before they 
could recapture me, to reach a place of 
safety. 

A simple meal of dark bread, greasy 
olives, and white wine served to satisfy 
our sharp appetites, and we slept in the, 
suffocating back room behind the slipper 
and sandal maker’s shop in the vaulted 
bazaar—slept, or tried to sleep, for I was 
awake half the night, tormented with 
fleas, that were specially lively, and evi- 
dently delighted to find a new subject on 
whom to operate. Variety of nutrition 
was quite to their taste. They served 
one good purpose by keeping me awake. 
I overheard a conversation between Salim 
and the proprietor, in which Salim sternly 
and absolutely refused to allow me to 
visit Ferrara’s messenger in his own 
quarters, but insisted upon the messenger 
coming to see me there, and in the 
presence of himself and his two com- 
panions. The proprietor, a Syrian non- 
descript, with a wily face, whom Salim 
addressed as Nasur, strongly contended 
the first point, until Salim put his foot 
down, declared it was the will of the 
Sheik, and said that he would hear no 
moro. Nasur then came to the second 
point. 

“The servant of the Khowadja wishes 
to see the young man quite alone.” 

“He cannot do so,’ answered Salim. 
“We must be present at the interview.” 

“But look at the smallness of the 
room. It will scarcely hold five 
people.” 

“There are five in it now.” 

“ But the servant of the Khowadja isa 
big man, and an important man, almost 
as important as the Khowadja himself. 
And he has a message to deliver.” 

“ Let him deliver it.” 

“But it is only for the ears of the 
young man.” 

“Then let him go down to ’Ain Shems, 
and see the Sheik about it, and obtain his 
permigsion.” 

“That he cannot do. 
time.” 

“Then let him deliver it here.” 

“In the presence of you all?” 


He has no 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 
By ALFrep CoLBECcK, 


CHAPTER XII.—EL KUDS ESH SHERIF. 


“T have said.” 

“ But will not one of you be sufficient— 
you or Hussein ? Why need you all be 
present? He will scarcely see the young 
inan.”” 

“There is the lamp. You may light 
two, three, ten if you like, and make your 
room like the morning. We must be 
present—all. It is the Sheik’s will, and 
words are vain. Speak no more.” 

Nasur was obliged todesist. Ferrara's 
messenger had promised him a back- 
sheesh if he could arrange the interview 
in the absence of the Sheik’s men; and 
this he would not willingly forego. The 
Sheik’s will was law.to him, however, and 
his favour more advantageous than 
Ferrara's backsheesh; therefore, when he 
found out what Salim’s instructions were, 
and that he was determined to abide by 
them, he gave up the struggle. 

In that dim room it was difficult to 
tell when it was morning. Some little 
impression seemed to have been made 
upon the darkness by the time we roused 
ourselves, and when we went into the 
bazaar we could tell by the commotion 
that another day had come. 

The bazaar was gloomy enough, 
but the air was fresher, and from the 
windows, high up in the arched roof, 
broad shafts of sunlight fell slantwise on 
the opposite wall. Nasur was already 
busy shaping slippers out of pieces of 
purple morocco leather, and his neigh- 
bours on either hand, and across the way, 
were working at their several trades. 
Three or four camels were being laden in 
the narrow roadway, almost blocking it 
up, one of them under protest, rolling his 
eyes, flapping his pendulous lip, and 
grunting fiercely as each new burden was 
added tothe weight already placed upon 
him, until, at last, he attempted to leap 
up, with a scream, which scattered the 
people; but his driver, cursing, promptly 
dragged him down upon his knees again, 
and struck him over the head to teach 
him submission. 

Passing safely by the obstruction, we 
came within view of the entrance, 
beyond which the open street lay flooded 
with dazzling white light. The sunshine 
had never seemed so white to me before. 
Soon we were in it, and turned to the left, 
down what looked like a mere alley, 
broken here and there by steps, but 
which proved to be the main street of the 
city, David Street, running from the 
Jaffa Gate to one of the entrances into 
the Harem enclosure. The street was 
better, and busier, farther north, but we 
were going south, downwards; for, like 
faithful Moslems, my companions in- 
tended visiting first of all, and indeed, as 
it proved, visiting only the noble sanc- 
tuary, the second holy place in the 
Mohammedan world. 

With them I passed in, as if I were a 
Moslem, removing my shoes, but not 
performing the ablutions. Although I 
spent the whole morning with them, and 
accompanied them everywhere, refraining 
from the devotions which they occasion- 
ally engaged in, simply standing by, and 
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watching them, or letting my eyes wander 
among the beautiful surroundings, no on 
suspected me, in fact no one took the 
slightest notice of mo. My Bedawin 
attire, and dark complexion, bum. 
brown, if not olive, like my companions, 
formed a complete disguise ; and as for 
my abstention from worship, there wer 
too many crouching about, and walking 
across the grounds, and gazing at the 
various decorations, listless or curios, 
for that to attract attention. 

Twice an English party passed by m. 
and once a French: the latter when we 
were in the Mosque El Aksa, and while 
the three were engaged in the recital cf 
prayers, along with a company of other, 
arranged in a double row, with ther 
faces toward the Mihrab, and led bya 
Imaum who stood a little in advance ci 
them; the former once when we were 
under the Dome of the Rock, commonly 
called the Mosque of Omar, and ssa 
when we were crossing from the Dome 
to the south-eastern corner of the ench- 
sure where the cradle of Jesus is supposed 
to be, and the descent into the immense 
pillared hall known as Solomon's stables. 
To both parties I was only a Bedawis. 
The French arouged no interest in me; 
but the English, with their voices iner- 
pressibly sweet as they murmured to 
each other, the only English voices I bid 
heard for many months, presented 4 

werful temptation to make mys 

nown. There were three of them—m 
elderly man, and two younger ones; they 
only gave me a passing glance in the 
Kubbet cs Sahkra as they moved around 
the railings that enclosed the rock, and 
not even that as they went by usin the 
open; sorely my heart cried out to them, 
and longingly my eyes followed them. 
within the building, until Salim saw me. 
and, perhaps with a kindly intention, tu 
so cruel in its effect as to cause the tear: 
to start, took me away. It was 
opportunity gone; and yet, to have made 
myself known there, with only Moslems 
about, and to three men who had never 
seen me before, might have resulted 2 
confusion, and @ quarrel maybe, ad 
perhaps sealed my fate. Anyhow, / 
should have broken my word. A 

When we entered the enclosure, ti 
stately octagonal building, on its raised 
stone platform, with its perfect dom. 
and the blue shimmer of its walls, <e 
against the background of the Mount « 
Olives, and beneath a cloudless morn: 
sky, greatly impressed me; and no less in 
pressed was I with its internal elabors 
and harmonious decorations. The subive: 
richness of its colouring was enhanced by 
the light from its lovely stained windows 
Small was it, and set round with exquisi 
columns, by far tho larger space bein: 
occupied with the sacred rock in i 
centre. Upon the architraves inscrip 
tions ran in large Arabic character 
which I could not read. The Mosque E 
Aksa was not so beautiful, but its spaciot« 
ness surpiised me—its height, © 
breadth, and length, and the massivene* 
of its columns. But neither build: 
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held my interest long, and both began to 
feel oppressive, when my mind swung 
back to its now normal thought—how 
soon, and in what way, could I secure 
my liberty ; and it was greater pleasure 
to me, if I could be said to have any 
pleasure at all, to be out in the open, 
where the largeness of the enclosure, with 
its shady trees and freer air, were more in 
accord with my feelings. 

From the Harem enclosure to the 
streets again was a stifling change. We 
hurried through them, and found that 
Nasur had retired from his shop front, 
where we left him working, into its dim 
recesses, to enjoy his midday siesta. We 
did not disturb him, but made our way 
into the little back-room, and helped 
ourselves to the bread and fruit which he 
had placed upon a tray for our delecta- 
tion. The others drank the white wine, 
as they had done the evening before, 
Moslems though they were, and fresh 
from the mosque. I preferred a draught 
of lemonade, which had also been pro- 
vided, and, being made from fresh lemons, 
and iced, it was delicious. The meal was 
scarcely over before we heard soft foot- 
steps without, and a loud voice rousing 
Nasur. Salim turned up the lamp that 
swung from the ceiling, and motioned to 
me to settle down on a divan that occu- 
pied two sides of the room, and almost 
projected into the centre. I squatted 
cross-legged, after the Oriental fashion, a 
posture now quite easy to me; Hussein 
and Abdullah, in like manner, seated 
themselves on my right and left, and 
Salim in the angle, about three feet away. 
There was nothing else in the room 
except a strip of carpet, the Kursee or 
small stand on which the circular brass 
tray was set, and the tray itself, with the 
remnants of the meal. 

For two or three minutes we sat in 
perfect silence awaiting the entrance of 
the stranger. We could hear him con- 
versing with Nasur in whispers too low 
for us to catch the meaning of his words. 
Nasur, too, spoke low, softly protesting, 
once with a deep, hissing sound like an 
angry curse, but, beyond a disjointed word 
or two, we could not make out what he 
was saying. The curtain was drawn 
aside. Nasur came first, the stranger at 
his heels, and was introduced to Salim 
only. He made asweeping bow, intended 
for Salim, but I saw that his crafty eyes 
were on me. Salim slightly acknow- 
Jedged the bow, and motioned him to a 
place on the divan at his left hand, so 
that he could only look at me across the 
angle, and could not reach me without 
moving from his place. 

He was not a big man, as Nasur had 
described him, but small, supple, active, 
without a bit of superfluous flesh about 
him. His-face was dark, but not olive, 
and his dark hair was closely cropped 
from the nape of the neck to the top 
of the forehead. He wore a carefully 
trimmed and almost black moustache, 

* the ends drawn out and twisted; his 
cheeks and chin were bare, revealing 
rather a handsome oval face, with straight 
features, and clearly marked eyebrows, 
beneath which his hard, cruel eyes 
shifted continually. His lips were thin, 
and the set of them made them as cruel 
as his eyes. I had been expecting an 
Arab, but here was no Arab, nor Syrian, 
ner Egyptian. It was difficult to say 
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what country he belonged to. He might 
have been a Greek or a Maltese. 
He was Ferrara’s tool, and had been 
sent for no good purpose—that I could 
see at once. But he did not betray 
himself. He obeyed Salim’s intimation ; 
drew his legs beneath him, and squatted 
down; drew from his voluminous 
blue breeches the simple apparatus for 
the manufacturing of cigarettes, rolled 
one up, licked the edges of the paper like 
a dandy, raising his moustache with the 
fingers of his left hand to do so, lit it, and 
half consumed it, ejecting the smoke in 
two long streams through his nostrils, 
before he spoke a single word. 

“You are the Sheik Ibrahim’s men,” 
said he, at last. ‘“ Howarris, I did not 
come to see you. I came to see the 
young Khowadja who has been placed in 
the Sheik’s charge.” 

By the glance he had given me when 
bowing to Salim I knew that he had 
recognised me, and, therefore, that in 
these opening words he was artfully dis- 
sembling. Salim knew, too. The cool- 
ness with which he had seated himself 
and smoked his cigarette was a blind; 
perhaps an endeavour to set us smoking 
as well, and thereby obscure the little 
room with the tobacco fumes; certainly 
it was to give him time to take in an 
unexpected situation, and decide what it 
was best for him to do. 

“The young Khowadja is here,” said 
Salim gravely. 

“ Here!” he repeated, slightly lifting his 
eyebrows, and with well-affected sur- 
prise. Raising aloft his half- burnt 
cigarette loosely held between his fingers, 
he blew the smoke upward, and looked 
beneath the cloud at our four faces, one 
by one, beginning with Salim and ending 
with Hussein. Then his eyes came back 
again, face by face, until, with a question- 
ing expression, they settled upon Salim’s. 
It was exeellent acting. He looked at 
me in exactly the same manner as at the 
rest. He pretended to take me for a 
Bedawin. But Salim was not deceived. 
He made no reply. 

“J do not see the young Khowadja,” 
remarked the messenger, when Salim 
answered him not. 

“Have you ever seen him before?” 
asked Salim. 

“No!” said he, with a glitter ‘in his 
eyes. ‘But I understand he is an 
Englishman, and there are only Bedawin 
before me.” 

“ Look again,” said Salim. 

This time, his eyes passed Salim and 
Abdullah quickly, and settled themselves 
upon me. He looked hard at me, 
although he was feigning; I could see 
he was, as, with a fixed and steady 
gaze, I returned his look; for a few 
moments only his eyes altered not, then 
they shifted, gleamed with hatred, and 
fell. 

“This must be the Khowadja,” said 
he, in the same instant that his eyes fell; 
and the next instant, swift as a wild 
animal in its spring, he threw aside his 
cigarette, leaped to his feet, plunged one 
hand into his girdle, and would have con- 
fronted me, only Salim, quick as he, was 
on his feet likewise, and, being the nearer 
of the two, stood between us. “I only 
meant to offer the Khowadja a cigarette,” 
continued he, shifting his hand to his 
pocket, bringing out his apparatus, and 
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tendering it to me, along with a purse of 
tobacco. 

“No, thank you,” I replied. “I don’t 
smoke.” 

“Perhaps the others will oblige mo,” 
said he, turning to Salim, and then to the 
two on either side of me. 

“We have tobacco, thank you,” re- 
sponded Salim, speaking for the three. 

As he retired to the divan, and again 
crossed his legs under him, I noticed 
the glitter in his eyes. He had been 
quietly checkmated in his first decided 
move. : 

“T have a message for the Khowadja 
that should be spoken in his ears alone— 
a message from a gentleman in Masr. I 
had arranged for a private interview,” 
and again he looked at Salim. 

“That cannot be,’ answered Salim. 

“What says the Khowadja himself?" 
and he turned his eyes upon me. 

“Like Salim, I have no wish for a 
private interview. These are my friends. 
If you have anything to say, say on.” 

“We may talk in Englis’, Monsieur 
Kidzon,” said he, dropping at once from 
Arabic, in which, up to this time, the 
conversation had been conducted. He. 
spoke with a peculiar accent, slightly- 
nasal, but continued: “ My master in Le 
Grand Cairé has taught me to speak ia 
ze Englis’.”” 

“Very well, I am _ not particular. 
English or Arabic, which you like,” 
answered I, in my own language: 
Salim’s face moved not a muscle. He 
did not show, by the slightest sign, that. 
he understood what we were saying. 
The other vainly flattered himself that, . 
by speaking in English, he was perfeetly- 
safe. 

“My master send me, Monsieur Kid- 
zon, to see you, and ask you, will you 
come back with me to Le Grand” 
Cairé?” 

“ And who is your master ?”” 

“ You know—Monsieur Ferrara.’’ 

“ Roper, you mean.” 

“Ropare! I know no one of that. 
name. I only know Monsieur Ferrara.” 

“Tt matters not. But why does he 
want me to go back with you to 
Cairo?" 

“For your good.” 

“And did he send me to the Sheik formy 
good ?”* He shrugged his shoulders, and 
spread his hands before him, with a 
waving motion, as if he deprecated such a 
question. The gesture irritated me. I lost 
my temper. “I say, did he send me to 
the Sheik for my good? Did he trap me 
in the Pyramid for my good? Did he 
arrange for my consort through the 
desert to murder me for my good? Did 
he attempt to bribe the Sheik to make 
away with me for my good? Shall I 
put myself into the power of a man like 
you, his tool, and return with you to 
Cairo, for my good? Bah! Tell him E 
refuse his offer, as I would refuse the 
offer of s serpent.” 

“Then you will not come with me?” 
and his eyes shot forth a dangerous 
gleam, while his hand was thrust into his 
girdle. 

“No!” said I decidedly, “not if I 
have to stay with the Sheik for ever. 
Better the Sheik than the villain you call 
Ferrara.” 

“You will not stay with the Sheik for 
effer. He iss in my master’s pay. He 
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is only my master's prison-keeper, what 
you call gaolor. If no money come, if he 
get no backsheesh, whet then will you 
do? Or, if much money come, if he get 
big backshecsh, just the same what then 
will you do? I tell you, you die, if you 
stay with the Sheik. He no keep you 
for nothing. And he no keep you for 
something. For big backsheesh he kill 
you. Better, much better, Monsieur 
Kidzon, for you to come with me.” 

“T will not. Why, your words area 
proof of your master's villainy, and that 
he is not to be trusted. Go back to him, 
and tell him that I hope to see him in 
Cairo some day, and reckon with him for 
his ill-deeds.”” 

“You will not! Beware, 
Kidzon, how you speak.” 

His hand was still in his girdle, and 
his fingers were moving there. His dark, 
closely set eyes seemed to sparkle with 
vengeful fire. Salim sat beside him 
immovable as a statue ; but Hussein and 
Abdullah, who comprehended not the 
meaning of the words that were passing 
between us, and yet who knew, by my 
anger, and his cat-like watchfulness, that 
we were at variance, moved uneasily, and 
glanced from him to me. 

“ Beware, what of?” I retorted. “Do 
you dare to threaten me, here, in the 
presence of my friends ?”” 

With a hissing sound, he flung himself 
upon me, leaping clear across the inter- 
vening space. His arm was withdrawn 
from his girdle, uplifted, and, in the lamp- 
light, I beheld in it the gleam of a knife. 
I fell backward, as, between me and him, 
Hussein thrust himself; the next moment 
the blade would have descended upon 
either of us, but a hand from behind, the 
hand of Salim, gripped his wrist, and 
twisted it. I heard the bones crack. 
The knife fell upon the divan. In the 
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same instant Abdullah sprang at him, 
seized him by the throat, and lifted him 
from Hussein and mycelf, then, with all 
his force, dashed him away. Salim was 
driven sideways against the divan; but 
Ferrara’s treacherous messenger fell 
across the tray, bringing it to the floor 
with a rattling sound, scattering its 
contents, and smashing the stand beneath 
it; while Nasur, alarmed by the noise, 
rushed in, and stood, with his arms up- 
lifted, in consternation at the bewildering 
scene before him. Abdullah followed up 
the attack by kneeling across the man's 
chest, and, with his thumbs over his 
throat, pinning him to the ground. But 
there was no need for this. He was 
quiet enough, so quiet that Abdullah 
relaxed his grip, and a moan came from 
the fallen man’s lips. He had struck his 
head against a corner of the Kursee, and 
his wrist was broken. 

“Will you take charge of this, 
Yakoub?*’ said Salim, picking up the 
knife, and handing it to me. “Stop: 
there may be a sheath for it,” and he felt 
in the girdle of the would-be assassin 
and drew forth a leather sheath, with 
silver ornamentation, into which I thrust 
the knife, a slightly curved and bright 
two-edged blade about seven inches long, 
and placed it within my girdle. 

When Abdullah saw that the prostrate 
man was perfectly still, disarmed, and 
beyond attempting further mischief, he left 
him ; and Nasur bent over him in order to 
ascertain his condition. He raised him 
slightly, and poured a little white wine 
between hislips. Thisrevived him. He 
looked round, in a dazed way at first, 
but soon recovered the possession of his 
senses, with the realisation of his sur- 
roundings, as we saw by the sullen hatred 
of his eyes fixed upon one and another, 
and lingering last upon me. He tried to 
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rise, but wineed with pain as he drew his 
injured arm toward him. Nasur assisted 
him to the divan. Then he fetched a 
basin of water, and began to bathe kis 
head. 

“Will you allow me?” said I, un- 
winding my girdle, and tearing from ita 
long strip about three inches wide. The 
sufferer said nothing. He looked at the 
knife, which, when I unwound my 
girdle, I placed beyond his reach on 
the other angle of the divan, but he did 
not ask for it. The others watched me 
in silence, except Nasur, who continued 
laving the wound on his head. I dipped 
one end of the strip in the water, took 
the man’s hand, and bound the wrist, 
passing the strip between his thumb and 
forefinger, and across his palm, the bette: 
to secure it, and folding the dry end round 
and round, to keep in the steaming 
moisture, and hold the bandage in its 
place. He submitted to the operation 
silently, and without resistance. Not a 
single word did he speak, nor did the 
others, till my task was finished. 

“There! That will do,” and I contem- 
plated my work with some satisfaction. 
“You had better rest your arm within 
your girdle, so,” and I placed it in an 
easy position. ‘You must see a surgeon 
about it, and have the bones set, and 
perhaps it will be none the worse.” 

He rose io go, Nasur preceding him to 
the curtain, and lifting it for him to pass 
through. At the curtain he turned and 
looked at me, taking no more notice of 
my companions than if I were the only 
occupant of the room. His face was a 
study. His better nature was struggling 
uppermost, and, at last, came to the top. 

“T thank you, Monsieur Kidzon,” said 
he, and, with a bow that emphasised the 
gratitude, he was gone. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hd hese man on duty at the Monkslea coast- 
guard station did not know what to 
make of it. He had furbished the glass of 
his telescope to get a clearer sight of the 
strange phenomenon. Whatever it was, it 
showed upon the surface of the sea about a 
mile from shore—a dusky, dirty-brown some- 
thing, slowly drifting with the tide, indetinite 
in outline. 

It could not be any portion of a wreck, but 
what on earth (or sea) was it? His mates 
could not tell him, when they had looked 
through his glass. Could it be some new 
invention, a submarine vessel, a gigantic 
torpedo-boat, come over from France? Was 
it the prelude to a French invasion? Who 
could say that it did not bode terrible mis- 
chief to the defenceless town—that it was 
aot even at the moment discharging tor- 
pedoes, to wreck the pier and the steamers 
and fishing-boats ? 

“T don’t like the look of it, Bill,” said 
George ; neither was Bill disposed to regard 
the strange object with favour. But they 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE BALCOMBE WHALE. 


decided to row out and solve the question 
even at the risk of annihilation. 

They enlisted a couple of hands, and 
launched the boat, and rowed across the bay 
towards the dirty-brown mystery. When they 
drew sufficiently near for more close observa- 
tion, they decided that it was nothing more 
or less than a dead whale—though not a man 
of the crew had ever before seen such a mon- 
ster of the deep. 

“Tis a prize, anyhow,” said George, “ and 
we had best tow it ashore.” 

They made fast a line to one of the flippers, 
and commenced to row and tow. It was a 
laborious task. But by slow degrees they got 
some way on, and as the tide served their pur- 
pose, they gradually drew towards the shore. 

Considerable excitement evidently pre- 
vailed in that direction. A crowd had col- 
lected, and all eyes were intent upon their 
progress, 

Miss Daisy Linwood, from the window 
of her room at Bay View, sat watching the 
lively scene. She watched till the boat 


grounded, and the monstrous object became 
plainer to sight in the shallow water. Then 
she knew what it was, and her excitement 
was great. She skipped downstairs to her 
father’s study, and burst into the room with- 
out knocking. 

“ Oh, Papa, they've caught a whale! Do 
come and see!” 

“My dear, you startle me by your abrupt 
entry. What do you mean?” 

A ae whale, papa! A real, great, enormous 
sh.” 

“My dear, I have often told you that a 
whale is not a fish—it belongs to the order © 
of Mammalia. But you are too fond of silly 
jokes, Daisy. I wish you would be more 
sedate. Nothing could be more improbable 
than a whale being caught in the bay—and 
there is nothing amusing in your idle inter- 
ruption of my studies.” 

“You are very unkind, papa,” said Miss 
Daisy, pouting with impatience. ‘It is a 
whale, whatever you may say—and I am 
going out to see it.” 


So saying, she skipped out of the room, 
caught up a hat, and was through the garden, 
and on the beach, before her father had re- 
covered from his annoyance. 

The operation of landing the whale was 
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being actively undertaken. The high spring- 
tide lent its full advantage to mitigate the 
labour and difficulty of the work. The mon- 
ster floated close in toshore. The sailors had 
attached ropes to the flippers, and had passed 
others round the neck and tail of the whale. 
These were being wound up by the capstans 
used for fishing-boats or bathing-machines. 

! “Many a willing hand assisted at the cap- 
stan-bars, and the ungainly carcass gradually 
reached high-water mark. It proved to be a 
huge and mighty beast, between sixty and 
seventy feet long. Its back appeared to be 
broken, and it had probably been run down 
by a steamer in mid-sea, as it lay sleeping on 
the bosom of the deep. Anyhow, there was 
the mammoth carcass, high upon the Monks- 
lea beach. 

Men wiped their brows and stared, and 
sober tongues gave utterance to expressions 
of wonder and speculation ; while others, less 
seriously inclined, mingled their remarks of 
ribald merriment. 

Monkslea was awaking to the discovery of 
fame in the near future. Shareholders in 
the steamer company conjured up visions of 
unnumbered excursionists flocking to see the 
unique attraction of a genuine whale—a mon- 
ster standing seventy feet (so to speak) in his 
socks. Pastrycooks, fruiterers, taverners, 
and keepers of refreshment-houses of every 
grade, content hitherto with the precarious 
patronage of ordinary trippers dependent on 
favourable conditions of weather, now built 
spacious castles in the air, inflated with pride 
at the magnificent prospects of accumulating 
wealth. The commercial population saw no 
bounds to the prosperity that must needs flow 
to their shores as fame of their prize spread 
far and wide. 

Within two hours of the stranding of 
Leviathan, there was hardly an inhabitant of 
the town who had not contrived to have a look 
at it. Even Sir Thomas Linwood, who had 
scorned Miss Daisy’s announcement, found 


his curiosity piqued, and must needs go out. 


to see what real cause there was for her 
extraordinary news. His surprise was great 
at finding the truth, and he had remained 
taking stock of tho monster with an air of 
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scientific interest in marked contrast to the 

superficial and frivolous observation shown 

by the generality of the spectators. 
Meantime discussions arose respecting 


rights of appropriating the whale. The 
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“**T don’t like the look of it, Bill.’”” 


Parish Council held an informal meeting on 
the beach to consider the question. They 
argued and contradicted each other, and tried 
to air their legal acumen ; they talked about 
the rights of wreck and wreckage being vested 
in the Crown, and a facetious councillor pro- 
posed that they should write to her Majesty 
that day; they spoke glibly of flotsam and 
jetsam and ligan; and one member said that 
flotsam on the high seas passed to the finder. 
Then they sent for the men who had effected 
the capture, and the men said they laid no 
claim to the whale, but had no objection to 
receiving its money’s worth. 
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once waived all claims arising from his 
manorial rights. Indeed, there seemed to be 
a general disinclination among the influential 
inhabitants to become the possessor of the 
valuable prize. For when, after much further 


discussion, it was settled that the whale was 
the property of Monkslea, and that the right 
of appropriation was vested in Monkslea’s 
Parish Council, every member of that assem- 
bly renounced all personal claim and greed 
of wealth. 

It spoke well for the high tone of the 
public authorities that not a man among 
them should try to monopolise for his private 
benefit such « costly windfall from the 
harvest of the sea. Then the chairman, a 
drysalter, waxed eloquent, and addressed his 
colleagues in the following words : 

“Gentlemen, we are placed in a predica- 


““* They've caught a whale. 


Then it was proposed to hold an auction, 
and knock down the monster to the highest 
bidder. But some one declared that the 
whale was the property of the lord of the 
manor, Colonel Harcourt, and they had no 
right to dispose of it. The gallant officer at 


ment enviable in the eyes of England—I 
might almost say of Europe and the whole 
civilised world. A sudden opening of the 
floodgates of fortune has washed to our 
shores a source of inestimable wealth, which 
under ordinary circumstances is only to be 


10 


obtained by encountering the perils of an 
Arctic voyage—icebergs, polar bears, the 
roaring Borealis, and other such-like horrors. 
I need not remind you, gentlemen, many of 
whom are far more edicated than my humble 
self, of the value of a whale—what with the 
bones and the blubber and the oil—to say 
nothing of the hide, which I’d warrant would 
make good tarpaulin. I don’t say that we 
have the means and appliances for turning 
all the various items to their full account, 
but still that doesr’3 alter their value. What 
Isay is, there’s the whale " (pointing with his 
umbrella)—“ there’s the practical embodi- 
ment of so much wealth. We ought to realise 
inet wealth, so far as it lies in our power so to 
lo.” 

The drysalter’s eloquence carried the day. 
The Council decided that the whale should 
be sold by public auction on the day after the 
morrow. The Clerk of the Council was in- 
structed to advertise the announcement as 
widely as possible during the interval, and 
the meeting of the Council was dissolved. 

The day of the auction arrived, and at the 
hour fixed—three o’clock—a large concourse 
of people had gathered round the object of 
interest. The steamers had brought their 
hundreds from Revelstone, and the railway 
had not been inactive. The services of an 
auctioneer of repute had been engaged. He 
stood, hammer in hand, over an empty 
barrel, which resounded handsomely as he 
tapped it to engage attention. Colonel Har- 
court made a short speech by way of prefac- 
ing the Proceedings. and then the auctioneer 
approached his task. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he shouted, 
«you have come here this afternoon to attend 
a function which I venture to say you were 
never invited to attend before, and will never 
-be invited to attend again. What other town 
was ever blest with such a chance? Who 
-ever heard of such an opportunity for realis- 
-ing a fortune? Look at that compendium of 
wealth lying so placidly before you! All 
unconscious of the vast possibilities of 
atiuence which it represents, that tranquil 
whale, once a mighty monarch of the Arctic 
seas, awaits your pleasure! Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is the opportunity of your life! 
What language can adequately estimate the 
value of that leathery-looking amphibious 
mammoth? The whalebone alone would be 
dirt cheap at a thousand pounds. The tons 
of blubber would go for a mere song at twice 
that sum. The oil might suffice to illuminate 
and lubricate Monkslea for many years. 
Then think of the skeleton! the skeleton, I 
say! Ladies and gentlemen, when I come 
to speak of the skeleton, I touch upon a topic 
which must appeal to every man, woman, 
and child assembled here. There may be 
representatives of important cities standing 
before me, any one of whom might be proud 
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to think that the skeleton of that denizen of 
the ocean would find a permanent resting-place 
within the walls of its museum. Think what 
that means! Think of the fathomless 
attraction which such a possession would 
imply! Think of the benetit to the munici- 
pality—of the impetus to prosperity in count- 
less ways, which must attach to the locality 
that is fortunate enough to secure such a 
prize! Ladies and gentlemen, we are not 
of a grasping and avaricious temperament. 
Monkslea does not expect you to come 
equipped with the bullion required to pur- 
chase such a treasure. Monkslea does not 
expect you to pay over the counter, as it 
were, as though you were buying half-a- 
pound of butter. Monkslea 
will not ask you to pay down, 
and wrap that whale in a 
piece of brown paper, and slip 
it into your provision basket. 
Not so, There are doubtless 
before me representatives of 
notable firms, one and all of 
whom are authorised to com- 
mand thousands of pounds 
sterling. To such Monkslea 
looks for keen competition in 
bidding; and we are prepared 
to accept note-of-hand duly 
accredited by any representa- 
tive of a well-known mercan- 
tile house. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I 
will not further detain you. I 
leave the whale in your hands. 
I would only ask you to ob- 
serve due decorum—not to 
clamour each other down in 
your natural eagerness to se- 
cure the prize. Success de- 
pends entirely upon the elas- 
ticity of your pockets. All 
will be fair and above board — 
nothing up my sleeve—no 
partiality. . . You are invited 
to bid for this magnificent 
whale. I await your 
pleasure. Don’t be bashful. 

. Who will make an offer ? 

. Did I hear some one 
whisper a thousand pounds? 
. What! do my ears de- 
ceiveme? Fivepounds! Iwonder the very 
sand does not open and swallow us all up! 
But I’m bound to do my duty—I’m bound 
to sell it. Five pounds! Going for five 
pounds—worth five thousand, and going 
for tive! Six pounds... . Seven.... Ten 

. Ah, now you are beginning to pluck up 


courage. Fifteen, worth fifteen thousand ! 
Going for fifteen... . Twenty. .. . Twenty- 
five. . . . Twenty-seven. . . . Twenty-seven 


ten... .” 
At this point there was a pause in the up- 
(To be continued.) 


ward tendency. The auctioneer exerted the 
full force of his beguilements—luring, taunt- 
ing, playing his audience as a skilful angler 
plays a salmon—but to no purpose. At iast, 
when his patience was exhausted, he brought 
down his hammer with one last emphatic 
bang upon the cask. The final ‘* cone!” 
was uttered, and the whale was knocked dowa 
at twenty-seven pounds ten shillings. 

Who was the proud possessor of the prize? 
A member of the Monkslea population—a 
man of note, a man of learning and culture. 
who thought nothing of the mere money 
value of his purchase. Hie sentiments 
soared above the sordid greed for gold. The 
fascinations of blubber and bone had not 


“He waived all claim to it.”* 


kindled a spark of emotion in his breast. 
But when the skeleton was mentioned, he 
could no longer “ keep his proud soul under.” 
Visions of the skeleton rose before his mind, 
mounted as an imposing partner to the skele- 
ton of the Mastodon which already formed 
the most valuable and interesting object in 
the New Museum. The Mastodon should 
not rest secure of his laurels without o 
rival! 

The purchaser of the whale was Sir Thomas 
Linwood. 


rE 


‘pee the now famous Klondyke was dis- 

covered, John Fox, the well-known 
“million-dollar-miner,” had an experience 
in the Yukon district that reads more like 
fable than truth. He narrated the adventure 
to me, and I give it here in his own words: 

“We had been prospecting all around the 
Salt Lake region, in the United States, when 
we heard that a great ‘placer’ (gold wash- 
ings) mine had been found at a place called 
Drum Lummond, off in Montana; and so we 
* pulled up stakes,’ and struck out for ‘big 
game.’ 


THE DESERTED FORTUNE. 
By W. B. Norturop. 


“We reached Helena, Montana, one Sun- 
day morning, and found the greatest excite- 
ment; waggons were coming in from two 
hundred miles around. Placer mines had 
been discovered, but before we arrived nearly 
all the claims in that neighbourhood had 
been taken up; so we two, Pierre Atkins 
and myself, decided to buy a couple of mules, 
and, with two men from Chicago, who had 
come across country, go prospecting in the 
mountains. 

“We worked on the ‘ grub stake’ principle, 
with a little ‘allowance’ to ourselves—which 


means, that a mining company furnished 
our provisions and outtit, and claimed, if we 
found anything, @ certain percentage of the 
profits; by the ‘ allowance’ I mean that we 
ourselves put up some of the expenses, thus 
saving a larger share of our interests in the 
property in case our ventures came to any- 
thing. 

“We struck up into the mountain district 
one morning early, after having gone through 
the Sticken Pass, one of the routes taken by 
those Klondyke-bound to-day. We went over 
near what is known as the Pelly region, 


wher. to-day is one of the greatest ‘silver 
mines in the world, and dug around for a 
few weeks, staking off a couple of claims. 

“Our efforts at first did not result very 
profitably. One evening, just as we were 
cooking our rations, Pierre came into camp 
and said— 

“«Boys, we have struck it rich. I have 
found a mine that has been abandoned about 
four miles up the gulch, and I know it is full 
of “ pay dirt.”’ 

“Next morning, you may rest assured, we 
were up before daybreak. We reached 
Pierre’s mine just as the sun was coming 
over the hills, dissipating the mists that 
hung over mountain and valley. 

« Sure enough, there was a tunnel leading 
into the side of mountain. On the outside 
was a ‘dump’ in which we found good 
prospects. We passed in through a small 
drift, and after digging about for a while 
our hopes fell! 

“It seemed that the mine had been very 
thoroughly worked. We came out again and 
went up on the hill to discover the mouth of 
the shaft ; this we found without any trouble. 

“ First letting down lights to explode any 
dangerous gas that might be lurking about, 
we lowered Pierre through the shaft until he 
had reached the four-hundred-foot level. 
‘Then we received two ‘jerks’ of the rope to 
signify that Pierre was safe and that we 
might follow. 

“Intending to make a thorough search 
before leaving the mine, I took a good supply 
of rations with me, and told the men who 
had lowered Pierre down the shaft, to let me 
down also. Paul Hopkins and the other 
men from Chicago went back to camp for 
tools. 

“ When safe down the shaft, Pierre and I 
struck our lights, and put them in our 
holders. You have seen a miner's candle- 
holder? No? Then I'll explain. ’Tis a 
jong spike, with a ring in one end which fits 
snugly about the candle; the spike end to 
stick in the side of the lead or in the wooden 
joists of the tunnel. 

“ With our candles in our hands, we went 
around in the mine on the four-hundred-foot 
level, looking for indications of ore. If we 
had struck the right place, our fortunes were 
made! 

“On slight investigation, we found that 
the mine had been only ‘scratched.’ It had 
been abandoned for some reason or other. 

“If we could get our patents out on the 
property, we would have a good thing of 
it! 


“We walked down one of the leads, and 
found that there were many drift-tunnels 
going off in all directions. The mine seemed 
actually to be prepared for work. 

“ Pierre and I, in our investigations, came 
upon a sort of natural cluster of tunnels, a 
species of catacombs, or honeycombs, or 
whatever you would call them ; and into these 
we wandered, without taking particular note 
of the way we should return to the centre 
shaft. When we had walked around in 
these mazy grottoes for probably two hours, 
we found ourselves in a sort of circus, where 
the various passages joined. We did not 
know which one to take in order to get 
back. 

“ At first, neither of us said anything to 
the other about his fears; but, after a period 
of ‘suspense, the trutn had to come out. 

“ Pierre said, in a tremulous voice, ‘ Let’s 
go back.’ 

“IT said, ‘Yes; that is what I have been 
thinking about for the last half-hour.’ 

“We had, on starting out, four candles, 
two of which we had already burned. We 
tried several of the passages in an attempt 
toreturn. They either ended ‘blindly,’ or 
Jed off in a way we were certain we had not 
come, 
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“We held on to each other’s arms, and 
finally walked some distance aimlessly along 
through the 'abyrinthine passages. 

“¢ There is no use in going on in this wild 
fashion, Fox. We shall have to separate. 
You go one way, and I'll go another. If 
either finds the right way, he will shout or 
fire his revolver,’ said Pierre. 

“But I knew what the firing of a pistol 
as a signal meant down in a mine—where 
often the loudest blasts fail to be heard, 
unless one is very near the place of explosion. 
Thad a ball of cord, fortunately, and I said 
to Pierre: ‘The best thing to do is to take 
hold of this cord, and ree] it off between us. 
It will extend a long way, and we can find 
our way back to each other.’ 

“T had the provisions with me—Pierre was 
too alarmed to think of them. 

“ He took his end of the cord, and started 
out, I unrolling the ball. He took one of the 
two remaining candles—the one I had was 
already burned half down. 

“We walked for nearly an hour, paying 
out the cord cautiously. I knew my cord 
must soon come to an end. 

“Our anxiety to hear from each other, as 
you may know, was intense. Just as I had 
paid out nearly all the cord, it was suddenly 
jerked violently. A thrill of hope ran 
through my frame. I pulled on the cord, to 
show I had received the signal frora Pierre. 

“To my horror, it was loose! No one 
held the other end of it! 

“ What had happened ? 

“My candle was now at the very last 
flicker—a faint flame, soon to die. 

“Twas useless to pull the cord nearer in 
my direction. The only way toreach the place 
where it had been broken, was to let it rest 
on the ground and crawl along it. I followed 
it for—it seemed to me—some hours. I 
thought I never would get to the place where 
it had broken, or where Pierre had left it. 

“T fired my revolver several times. No 
answer. I could hear the report reverberate 
through the cavernous depths of the mine. 
I shouted—my voice came back mockingly a 
thousand times. 

“Still I traced along the cord, until, at 
last, I came to the end. 

“No response came to my calling again 
and again the name of my companion. I 
reached over to feel for the exact place at 
which the cord must have been broken. My 
hand groped only into space. I felt down- 
ward—nothing. I was evidently on the edge 
of an abyss. 

“Taking a small piece of rock, I dropped 
it over the edge. It fell, and fell, and fell, 
and then—splash ! 

“ Poor Pierre ! 

“What wasItodo? I had a couple of 
matches in my pocket. Taking some papers 
from my pocket, I placed them about a long 
lead pencil, to which I tied them with one 
of| the strings which I took from my boots. 
This made a long faggot. I lighted the 
paper, and held it over the precipice. The 
light only made the darkness visible, as it 
were ; all was black as Erebus. 

“The faggot soon burned out, and the 
darkness seemed but ihtensified by the light 
that had been. 

“I tied the end of the cord, which my un- 
fortunate companion had held in his hand, 
to a rock near the edge of the precipice, in 
order to be able to return to the place where 
he had been lost in case I should find the 
way out in another direction. 

“TI groped farther in search of an exit; 
but it was of no avail! Hour after hour went 
by. No light; no record of time; nothing 
but darkness. 

“ At last, utterly weary, I threw myself in 
despair on the wet ground, and went off into 
a sort of lethargic sleep, undisturbed by the 
drip, drip, drip of water from the roof of the 
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tunnel, even though it chilled me to the 
bone, 

“ How long I remained thus, I know not; 
but I was aroused eventually by hearing a 
booming sound, as of waters in large volume 
falling a great distance and striking the 
earth. I listened +o this sound for some 
time without its making any impression on 
my mind; but at last, after it had reached 
the inner consciousness, as it were, my brain 
began to make an effort to locate the sound. 
The detonation seemed to be coming from 
miles away. Though the sound seemed like 
a large body of water falling, still the thought 
occurred that my friends might be signalling 
for me. 

“On my hands and knees I crawled 
through the darkness, reaching out cautiously 
every moment to avoid meeting a fate like 
that which must have overwhelmed my com- 
panion. I listened. The booming had 
ceased. I did not pause at the cessation of 
the sound, however, but went on in the 
direction from which the sound appeared to 
come. 

“Proceeding some distance in this 
direction, I was relieved by again hearing it. 
This time, it seemed quite near, although I 
had not been able to decide as to its exact 
nature—whether it was of waters or of 
explosions. 

“I was now on a lead going down an 
incline. Suddenly I thought I saw a streak 
of light before me. I sprang to my feet and 
rushed toward it. 

«In a moment I was in the air—falling — 
falling —I knew not whither. 

“T gasped for breath. The wind whirred 
past my ears with a whistling shriek. 

“An instant, and then a stinging splash 
in the water! Isank down and down, until 
my cranium seemed splitting, and my eyes 
felt as if they were trying to force themselves 
from their sockets. When I thought I could 
stand the torture no longer, I felt that I was 
on the ascend. Presently I reached the 
surface, and took a long breath. The air 
was nectar to my lungs! 

“Instinctively I struck out. At first I 
went against the stream, but, as there was 
nothing to be gained by this, I decided to 
give myself wholly to the current. I suppose 
I went against stream because I did not wish 
to be hurried by a swift rapid I knew not 
whither. However, as it was not a matter 
of choice, there was nothing to do but to give 
myself up, and go the way everything else 
seemed to be tending. 

“ To ascertain if I might not touch ground 
as I went along, I let my feet down; but the 
water was far over my depth. 

“The current whirled me forward with tre- 

mendous velocity. Low rocks overhung the 
stream in places, and I kept my head close 
to the surface of the water, fearing to be 
dashed against them. On all sides I could 
hear the water roaring, dashing, beating, 
rushing, heaving, against the sides of its 
rocky bed. 
“ Suddenly the sides of the gorge through 
which the river ran widened, and the water 
became smooth and quiet. All at once I 
came in contact with an object. It seemed 
to be of clayey formation. I put my feet 
upon it. I had found bottom! I rested 
a moment. Near me was a bank of about 
three feet in length, of the same clayey sub- 
stance upon which I was resting. I put my 
hand out to examine its nature more closely, 
wondering if it were a permanent bank, or 
only an accretion of some kind washed up 
by the waters, and which might be suddenly 
washed away. 

“Running my hand carefully over the 
substance, it seemed to me that I felt cloth- 
ing of some kind. Moving my hand up a 
little farther, to my horror, my fingers trailed 
over—a human face! From the contour of 
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the features, I was convinced they had be- 
longed to Pierre. 

“Just at this moment, through weakness, 
or some other cause, I lost footing on the 
ledge and was borne away by the current. I 
struck a whirling eddy that carried me round 
and round —soon to be shot out again into 
still water. I rested for a moment, making 
no exertion ; only attempting to float. 

“I felt that my death was but a matter of 
afew minutes. Desperate, I made one more 
effort to reach a place of safety. I tried to 
find again the bank on which I rested. Fate 
seemed against me, for I suddenly felt as if I 
were becoming paralysed. Cramp seized me, 
and I sunk into the depths. A dreamless 
sleep came over me. I knew that I was 
about to pass through the final ordeal.— 
death. And yet I felt no pain.” 


“Here he is,’ I heard some one say; and 
then another voice: ‘Poor John.’ 

“T opened my eyes, and saw before me my 
companions of the morning. To my amaze- 
ment, among them Pierre ! 

“In their arms I was carried to the 
camp. 

“ Two weeks after, I was on my way to 
New York. Our mine turned out to be one 
of the finest properties in the country, and I 
took out of it the first year over a million 
dollars, receiving the name of the ‘million- 
dollar-miner.’ We formed & company to 
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work the mine soon after reaching New York. 
I found that a claim for the property had 
been recorded years ago by some St. Louis 
parties, but it was abandoned for some un- 
known reason. No work had been done in it 
for over twenty years previous to our arrival. 
The original owners had, it was thought, gone 
to England. 

“ When I started to work the mine properly, 
backed by New York capital, the mystery 
of the abandonment by the owners came out. 
It happened to be discovered in this way: 
We had diverted the channel of the subter- 
ranean river, and had all the water pumped 
out. At the bottom of one of the shafts we 
discovered, to our horror, seven bodies; in 
another lead we found two. Our engineers 
said there was no doubt that some explosion 
had suddenly flooded themine. This proved 
correct, for we found, afterwards, a wall of 
rock which had been blasted by a tremendous 
charge of powder. The removal of this wall 
had let the subterranean river in with a rush, 
giving ita new channel. Of course, it first 
filled every drift and tunnel in the mine. 
The evidence that it had poured out through 
the top of the shaft was not wanting, for 
trees and rocks had been washed away from 
the mouth of the shaft. The river had 
settled down finally in itsmew bed, forcing a 
way through some other part of the 
mountain. 

“The mine being in such an out-of-the- 


way place, no one had noticed the disappear. 
ance of the discoverers; for in those days 
men came and went, like the seasons.” 

“ But how was it,"’ I inquired, “ that yor 
friend Pierre Atkins had gotten out safe and 
well so long before you?” 

“Well, it was this way regarding Pierre” 
said Mr. Fox—“ he had met with a fatesimila 
to mine, but with a more fortunate escape. 
He, too, fell from the precipice into the wate 
but was almost immediately, and by a mox 
direct branch of the river, washed out ins 
daylight. Of course, he knew of my being 
lost in the mine. Making his way to the 
camp, he got the boys to come back in search 
ofme. They brought a keg of powder along, 
and going down in the drift, put in sone 
blasts, in order to signal to me. Thee 
explosions were what I had heard, and I bad 
guessed aright as to their being signals. The 
echoes misled me, and I went off in the wron; 
direction, The streak of light I saw ma 
merely a ‘ horse-tail’ cascade in the distance: 
falling from some cliffs under ground; ani 
when I jumped, I had plunged right off the 
crest of the high rocky walls which lined the 
torrent. 

“The supposed clayey formation I had rested 
on was composed of the bodies of some of tle 
original mine-owners. How thankful I am 
the face I felt was not Pierre’s. He owns with 
me to-day a third interest in the property, 
which is still paying handsome dividends.” 


a a Oe 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


“T= greatest Englishman” of the 
generation by common consent, has 
been gathered to his fathers, and Great and 
Greater Britain have striven worthily to 


like an adequate sketch of the dead leader’s 
really wonderful life here: space alone 
would forbid that; and, indeed, to follow 
even cursorily his public course would be to 


honour the memory of her noble son. The 
“ B.0.P.” would reverently lay its tribute on 
the national bier. 

It were useless to attempt to give anything 


Mr, Gladstone at Hawarden. 
(From a photograph by A. P. Mackenzie, Birnam.) 


write a history of England dating back to years 
before Victoria—God bless her !—ascended 
the throne. A few facts of early years and 
school life will, however, be welcome. 


On December 29, 1809, at No. 62 Bodnr 
Street, Liverpool, was born William Evart 
Gladstone, the statesman who was long 
and most vividly to figure in the front rank 
of the illustrious men of the Victorian En. 
His surname had been borne by a knightly 
line of Scottish ancestors, who took it fron 
their property in Lanarkshire, the Glei 
Stanes, which being interpreted means the 
Hawk Rocks. It is said that the “old man 
eloquent ” had a foible for tracing an ances- 
tral connexion with different parts of the 
United Kingdom; and as many places, it 
has often been stated, contended for the 
honour of his birth as for that of his 
favourite Homer. As a matter of fact, hov- 
ever, he was pure Scotch by descent, ani 
Liverpudlian by birth. As he hime! 
said on one occasion : “ Iam a Scotchmanby 
blood, I am a Lancashire man by birth, lan 
akind of Londoner, by living so long ther, 
I belong to most parts of the country.” Be 
was born, as we have said, on December 22, 
1809, at Liverpool, where his father, Sir Joh» 
Gladstone, carried on the business of a We: 
India merchant. 

Mr. Gladstone spent much of his early bo;- 
hood and holidays at Seaforth, near Live 
pool, and in its church, built by his fathe. 
he first worshipped ; he was also a teach 
in the Sunday-school, and to the day of hit 
death retained a deep affection for his ear 
home. In order to mark this interestixz 
period of his life, it is proposed to erect 3 
memorial brass near where he sat in th 
church, and also to fill two windows wih 
painted glass. 

At the age of eleven Mr. Gladstone wi 
sent to Eton, under the headmastership ¢ 
the terrible Keate. He boarded at Mn 
Shurey’s, and on the wall opposite the house 
the name of “Gladstone,” carved, it is b- 
lieved, by the statesman’s own hand, my 
still be traced. “He carved a not less enduring 
monument of himself in the affections ( 
many of his schoolfellows. * At Eton,” i! 
the saintly Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbu. 
“T was a thoroughly idle boy ; but I wassared 


from some worse things by getting to know 
Gladstone.” His most intimate friend was 
Arthur Hallam, who said of him, “ Whatever 
may be our lot, I amconfident that he is a 
bud that will bloom with a richer fragrance 
than almost any whose early promise I have 
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the group, detected thus early his school- 
fellow’s force of character, and that com- 
bination of ability and power which sub- 
sequently helped to make him the most 
powerful Englishman of his time. 

In the Etonian, Mr. Gladstone wrote an 


From a photograph by Lyddelt Sauyer, 280 Regent Street, W.) 


witnessed.” It was in the debates of the 
Eton Society, vulgarly called “ Pop,” and as 
editor of the Eton Miscellany, that Mr. 
Gladstone chiefly showed his pre-eminence 
among a remarkable group of brilliant boys. 
The late Sir Francis Doyle, who was one of 
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perhaps being offered a Government berth, 
a Secretaryship of State, even the post of 
Prime Minister! While entertaining these 
ambitious views, the boy calmed his mind by 
“dropping into poetry.” Several poetical 
pieces, including some verses on “ Richard 


article on eloquence which is interesting 
reading in the light of after-events. He 
therein shows us himselfand his schoolfellows 
fascinated by the resounding debates in the 
House of Commons, and dreaming, boy-like, 
of making a successful Parliamentary début, 


Coeur de Lion,” and a satiric ode to “ The 
Shade of Wat Tyler,” date from this period. 
Two incidents of these school-days are worth 
recording. On one occasion, when an ob- 
jectionable toast was proposed, young Glad- 
stone showed his moral courage by turning 
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his glass upside down; and on another ex- 
hibited his physical courage by championing 
the cause of the pigs at Eton Fair on Ash 
Wednesday. It was the horrid habit of some 
of the boys to cut off the animals’ tails. 
Gladstone, when Ash Wednesday came round 
again, found a bunch of newly cut pigs’ tails 
hanging on his door, and he wrote a challenge 
to the jesters to take a receipt which he would 
write “in good round hand upon their faces.”” 

Mr. Gladstone, as will have been gathered 
from the foregoing, was one of that rare 
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G. Bussell’s new book, “Oollections and 
Recollections,” we find a yarn in regard to a 
youthful critic that is worth quoting. A 
small Harrow boy, it seems, was exulting 
over the victory of his side in the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match. Tohim an Eton boy, 
of corresponding years, severely observed: 
“Well, you Harrow fellows needn’t be so 
beastly cocky. When you wanted a head 
master you had to come to Eton to get one.” 
The small Harrovian was dumfounded for 
@ moment, and then, pulling himself together 


Mr. Gladstone's Collection of Axes, 
(From a photograph by Robinson & Thompson, Liverpool.) 


class in those days—a studious Etonian—a 
“sap” inshort—and cut no conspicuous figure 
in the school games. But he was a great 
walker, and a devoted “ wet bob.” “ When I 
was at Eton,” he wrote in a letter to Dr. 
Furnivall, published a few years ago, “I 
sculled constantly, more than almost any 
other boy in the school. Our boats then 
were not so light as they now are, but they 
wont along merrily, with no fear of getting 
them under water.” 

What did boys think of him? Well, 
probably as differently as men; but in Mr. 


ONESTLY, Corry 
thought it hard 
lines. 


His 
offence seemed 
to him so tri- 
fling. Why 

,eouldn’t Mr. 

Ferrers see it 

in the same 

light ? 

After all, 

what had he 

done? Simply 
sent a friendly 
note to his 
chum Michel- 
more. True, 
the note was 
written and 
sent during 


for a final effort of deadly sarcasm, exclaimed, 
“ Well, at any rate, no one can say that we 
ever produced a Mr. Gladstone!” 

His after-life bulks large in the history of 
the century. A good illustration of thescope 
of Mr. Gladstone's power as @ linguist was 
given many years ago when he addressed an 
assembly on the island of Corfu in modern 
Greek, a little later spoke to an assembly in 
Florence in Italian, a few days later con- 
versed with ease in German with Bismarck, 
soon afterwards responded in fluent French 
to a toast at a banquet in Paris, and then 


oroesed the Channel to deliver a five hours’ 
speech in Parliament on the Budget. 

If he was not a general animal-lover, he 
certainly conceived a deep affection for some 
of his dogs—notably “ Petz,” who died dar- 
ing his master’s last illness. He told dog 
stories with great humour, and watched dogs 
with much interest and insight. 

“Work while you work and play while 
you play,” might well have been his motto 
throughout life. Concentration, like impar. 
tiality, is part of a rare virtue, but it is 
generally admitted that no one ever possessed 
it more absolutely than Mr. Gladstone. He 


, became entirely filled up with a subject 


and he declined, of set purpose, to allor 
anything to divert him from the goal or 
which his eyes were fixed. ‘“ Think no more 
about it,” he once said to one of his boy 
who came to him complaining of an aching 
tooth ; “think no more about it, and have it 
out to-morrow!” That was eminently in- 
dicative of his own way of acting. 

A pretty story is told at Hawarden re- 
garding Mr. Gladstone's interest in young 
men. Some time ago an aged charwomans; 
Hawarden Castle had a refractory son, wh? 
had long given her great trouble. In he 
desperation she begged to be permitted to see 
Mr. Gladstone, and poured her tale of sorrt 
into the ears of the venerable statesman, who, 
after sympathising with her, sent a special 
messenger in pursuit of the youth, and he wa: 
brought to Hawarden Castle and placed in tre 
library. There Mr. Gladstone had a long. 
quiet talk with him, pointing out the path 
of rectitude, and bringing him to tears. The 
youth rose to go, whereupon Mr. Gladstone, 
placing Lis hand on his shoulder, said,“ We 
must have a word of prayer.” The venerable 
gentleman and the rebellious youth knelt 
together in prayer, with the result that the 
mother’s heart was rejoiced in the complete 
reclamation of her son. 

And what, it may be asked, was the secre: 
of it all—of this long life of service con- 
secrated to noble ends? We will answer 
the question in the words of one of those 
who loved him best: 

“It will, I trust, not be thought pre- 
sumptuous if I venture to answer that the 
secret is to be found in the words recently 
written by him to a young American inquirer: 
* All I write, and all I think, and all I hope, 
is based upon the Divinity of our Lord, the 
one central hope of our poor wayward race.’” 

In front of Mr. Gladstone’s bed at Hs- 
warden hangs an illuminated text—* Thor 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee.” On that text Mr. Glad- 
stone's life was a noble commentary ; sri 
speaks as with a clarion blast to every 
“B.O.P.” reader. G. A. Hurcensos. 
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CORRY’S CIPHER. 
By Paut Bake. 


“ preparation,” when letter-writing was for- 
bidden ; but where was the harm, considering 
that he had prepared his Virgil (as well as 
he meant to prepare it). Ferrers had behaved 
like a beast ! 

A hundred lines! Why did Ferrers want 
to read the captured note? Surely a boy’s 
correspondence should be private from all 
eyes. If Ferrers had behaved like a gentle- 
man, and torn the letter up, he would never 
have seen the unfortunate, insulting allusion 
to his colleague, Mr. Thomson. Thomson 
was a brute, and why shouldn’t Corry say so, 
in a private note to a friend ? 

However, Mr. Ferrers had read the note, and 
asked Corry whether he would prefer to write 
a hundred lines or have the note shown to 
Mr. Thomson. Naturally, Corry did not 
want to hurt Mr. Thomson’s feelings, 80 he 
chose the hundred lines. 


« T'll pay the beggar out!" said Corry 
Michelmore next day, when grinding at 
lines. ‘I'll show him he isn’t everybody. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Michelmore. 

“He won't read the next letter of mire t+ 
gets hold of,” replied Corry mysteriously. 

“Going to write it in French?" asked 
Michelmore, with a subtle allusion to the fact 
that no one ever could make head or tail ¢! 
Corry’s efforts at French composition. 

“That’s no good ; Ferrers knows Frercl..” 
was Corry’s innocent reply. 

“T know,” exclaimed Michelmore—" invisi- 
ble ink! Lemon-juice, you know; and the: 
you dry it by the fire, and it all conc: 
out.” 

“What's the good of that?” demande: 
Corry: “you can’t carry a lemon about w. 
you;”and if you could, where's the fire i: 


mmer time to dry it by? No, I’ve got a 
tter dodge than that ; a cipher.” 
“ Where did you get it from?” 
“T made it, of course,” was the contemp- 
ous reply. ‘If Iuse one some other fellow 
is made up, why, he could read my letters, 
vuldn’t he?” 
“ But some one must know your cipher, or 
vu won’t be able to write to anyone.” 
“Yes, of course, you'll have to know 
“Show me!” cried Michelmore excitedly. 
But Corry pleaded he must write his lines, 
etruth being that his cipher was not yet 
mpleted. However, the next day he told 
s chum it was perfected, and that no one 
uld possibly find it out. To convince 
ichelmore he showed him aslip of paper on 
ich appeared the mysterious symbols, 4. 
19. 19. 26. 
“What's that mean?” asked Michelmore. 
“That’s for you to find out,” replied 
mry; “and I'll stand you a tuck-in at 
other Webster’s if you find out.” 
Michelmore took the slip away and puzzled 
er it; Corry being quite easy in his 
ind. 
After school Michelmore whistled after 
ry, and beckoned to him to hurry up. 
“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Corry. 
“Come along down town—I've got leave 
rus, and you can stand me that tuck-in 
u promised.” 
“You haven't found out my cipher?” 
sped Corry. 
“Haven't 1? Look!” He showed the 
p of paper on which was now written 
orry.”” 
Isn’t that right?” he asked triumphantly. 
“Yes, it’s right enough; but how did you 
id it out?” 
“Tl tell you that by-and-by.” 
Corry dejectedly paid for the jam tarts and 
iger-beer which Michelmore disposed of, 
d then again attacked him as to the 
xthod by which he had deciphered the 
oblem. 
“Well, I found it out this way,” said 
chelmore. “I saw it was a word of five 
ters, because there are four dividing full- 
‘ps. That’s right, isn’t it?” 
‘Yes; you see I was obliged to put stops to 
ow that the figure was 19, and not 1 and 9.” 
‘Exactly. Well, I thought then what 
uld be the most likely word for you to 
ite first, and I remembered that when one 
2S a pen one writes one’sown name. Then 
aw that your name had five letters, and 
‘re you are, you see!” 
What!” shouted Corry; ‘is that all 
ive found out?” 
‘What more do you want?” inquired 
thelmore. 
‘Oh, you swindle! You haven’t found it 
atall! And I've stood you all those jam 
tet” 
3ut Michelmore maintained that the feast 
+ to be the reward of deciphering the 
cial puzzle, and not of discovering the 
thanism of the cipher. There were the 
nents of a very pretty quarrel all ready; 
eventually, after a heated discussion, a 
; of compromise was ed. 
‘orry undertook to explain his cipher to 
helmore on condition that the latter stood 
: two jam rolls and vowed to keep the 
‘et sacred. When the rolls had been 
nm and the promise given, Corry proceeded 
xplain his system. 
You see I write a number over every 
or of the alphabet, like this.” He demon- 
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strated on the back of his sister’s last letter— 
1 2 8 4 5 
a b c d e etc. 
“ Then, if I want to write b, Idon’t put down 
2,which anyone might guess at, but I pass 
on one letter and put the figure over that: 
do you see? 2 stands fora, 8 for b, and so 
on.” 

Michelmore grasped the system in all its 
magnificent simplicity. 

“First rate!” he said; “no one could 
possibly guess unless you told him the key.” 

“Of course not,” assented the inventor; 
“and even if he got hold of the key he 
wouldn’t know how to work it. He’d think 
2 meant b, when it really means a.” 

It was agreed that the cipher was perfect, 
and Corry was consoled for the capture of his 
former note by knowing that now he was 
safe. 

Yet he was not altogether happy. He 
wanted to be the possessor of some terrible 
secret which he could commit to the keeping 
of his inviolable cipher. What was the good 
of having a cipher with no use for it? All 
that evening during preparation he puzzled 
his brain to think what he could write to 
Michelmore in cipher which could not be 
equally well written in the ordinary way. But 
nothing occurred to him, so he signed his 
name in cipher in one of his school books, 
and that was all the use he made of it. 

Next day his thoughts were turned in 
another direction by the arrival of a hamper. 
It was the proper thing, on such occasions, to 
give n supper after the gas was turned out: 
a feast which owed half its pleasure to the 
fact that it was strictly forbidden. Michel- 
more naturally expected the usual invitation, 
and felt aggrieved when none came. But 
Corry was saving up his chance: when 


preparation came he wrote his first note in’ 


cipher to Michelmore : 

20. 22. 17. 17. 6. 19. 14. 26. 19. 16. 16. 
14. 15. 10. 15. 6. 4. 16. 19. 19. 26. 

This took him some time, for he had to 
conceal his key in his dictionary. To pass 
the note to Michelmore was an easy matter, 
for it was a recognised custom amongst the 
boys to forward notes to their address during 
preparation, though the practice was for- 
bidden. 

Unfortunately, Michelmore’s excitement 
on receiving the cryptic epistle led him to 
neglect due precaution in perusing it by the 
help of his key. He had, however, read all 
but the unnecessary signature before Mr. 
Ferrers interrupted him. 

“ What have you there, Michelmore ? ” 

“Only a paper, sir.” 

“ What paper?” 

“ Some figures, sir.” 

“ Bring it here.” 

Michelmore obeyed, not without dread of 
some further questions, whilst Corry was 
divided between dismay at the capture of his 
note and exultation at the safety of its con- 
tents. He did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry when Mr. Ferrers, after a hasty 
glance at the paper, crushed it together and 
tossed it away. 

“Go back to your seat,” he said to Michel- 
more, “and don’t waste time any more.” 

Michelmore was wise enough to make no 
reply, nor did he answer Corry’s note. What 
reply could there be but “ yes" to an invi- 
tation to supper ? 

On second thoughts, however, he had.some 
doubt whether it would be wise to hold the 
supper that night. Possibly Ferrers might 
smell a rat. He confided his fears to Corry 


ved 


directly preparation was over, but Corry only 
laughed. 

“Why, how could he know what was in the 
letter?" he asked contemptuously. “ He 
only glanced at it, and if he’d taken a week 
at it he'd never have found it out.” 

Michelmore was ready enough to be con- 
vinced, so the supper was duly arranged and 
the necessary candle smuggled upstairs, 
together with the equally necessary viands 
and ginger-beer. The feast was all ready, 
the candle lit, the ginger-beer silently 
broached, when a firm step was heard in the 
corridor and the door of room No. 7 was flung 
open before there was time to attempt to 
restore things to their normal aspect. 

“Corry and Michelmore, put on your 
clothes and go to the schoolroom.” 

The discomfited boys huddled on their 
trousers whilst Mr. Ferrers distributed 
penalties to the other would-be partakers of 
the banquet. Corry’s dismay was only 
equalled by his wonder: how could Ferrers 
have known the exact time when the supper 
was to begin? 

His wonder was only increased when the 
master, as he followed them downstairs, re- 
marked sarcastically: “Next time, Corry, 
that you issue invitations to supper don’t 
write them in a cipher that a child can 
interpret.” 

This was the finishing touch: be could 
have endured with equanimity the expected 
couple of hundred lines, but to have his 
masterpiece jeered at was bitter indeed. 
How could Ferrers have deciphered the un- 
decipherable ? 

He would have learnt had he happened 
to overhear Mr. Ferrers telling Mr. Golden, a 
fellow master, of the evening’s episode, as he 
exhibited to him Corry’s mystic note. 

“The young rascal!” said Mr. Ferrers, 
laughing : ‘I sawit was a cipher the moment 
I glanced at it, so I threw it aside till the 
boys were gone to bed, and then amused my- 
self by reading it.” 

“ But how could you do that?” asked Mr. 
Golden, who took no interest in such things. 
“It seems to me impossible.” 

“Easy as falling off a log,” replied Mr. 
Ferrers. ‘ Look at it: it’s plain that every 
figure means a letter ; there is no figure higher 
than 26, so each letter of the alphabet has 
its proper figure. Now write down a, b, c, 
ete., and put 1, 2, 3, etc.. over. Of course a 
isn’t 1, 6 2, etc, that would be too 
simple even for a boy, but you may be quite 
sure that a is 1, 2, 3, 4, or thereabouts ; 
otherwise the cipher would be too clumsy to 
work without difficulty. Of course I found 
that the note was decipherable by taking 2 
as representing a, 3 for b and so on, and the 
result showed me that there was a supper on 
at nine to-night in No. 7.” 

“ You astonish me,” said Mr. Golden, whose 
studies had not led him in the direction of 
ciphers, ‘Can you find out all ciphers as 
easily as you did that one?” 

“ Most of them,” was the reply, “ though 
of course many are very difficult. I have 
myself constructed a cipher which I fancy 
would puzzle the cleverest expert, yet I dare- 
say I’m wrong.” 


But as Corry did not overhear this conver- 
sation he remained firm in his conviction 
that Mr. Ferrers had never read his note at 
all, but must have overheard some one talking 
about the expected feast and so got wind of 
it, and that his allusion to the ease with 
which he read the note was merely “ side.” 
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SOME “BOY'S OWN” CRICKET PORTRAITS. 


(From spectal photographs by Symmons & Co.) 


1. Prince K. 8. Ranjitsinhji (Sussex). a. Mr. W. W. Read (Surrey'n 
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“FROM REVEILLE TO LAST POST.” 


7 was a damp day full of sirocco, and 
promise of a thoroughly enervating 
unmer’s day—when the sun should have 
ached the full midday heat. 
It was July, and in England the corn-fields 
ould be yellowing to the sun, and the 
immer woods shining with the touch upon 
.em of early morning dew, that makes the 
nglish country the perfect thing it is. But 
ore in Malta, the little island in the Medi- 
tranean Sea, that we guard so strongly with 
me of the best men in the British army, 
sople were longing for the four months of 
‘at that still lay before them to be over, and 
rthe arrival of the fresh Maltese winter, 
at reminds one of an English May-day, cool 
id sweet. 
It was five o’clock, and the little trumpeter, 
e Thompson, who had been on guard all 
ght, was waiting for the guard-room clock 
strike the hour, before he sounded the 
rill merry notes of his call. 
In the wooden huts the four hundred gun- 
rs lay sleeping heavily. Reveille was a 
ievous hour to them. For it meant that 
ey had to unclose their tired eyes, and go 
t to work in the sun. 
Even six o’clock parades were more than 
ring in the heat, for the sun struck fiercely 
der the tilt of the white helmets, till many 
man fell out, sick and faint, with the 
ire. 
Joe Thompson leaned against the stone 
lar of the guard-room, looking across the 
iare, to the blue sea beyond. 
Under the white cliffs it lay, calm and 
veless as a mill pond, with the dead 
immer upon it that only comes when the 
ad is faint in the sirocco quarter—the 
adly east. 
Wignacourt Fort, where the three com- 
aies of artillery were quartered, was com- 
3ed of bare rows of brown wooden huts, 
ere the men lived, and of three rows of 
re imposing stone quarters, of one storey 
‘h, the abode of the married people on the 
ength. 
{‘t was not in any particular a beautiful 
t, as were some of its more immediate 
ghbours. Fort Manoel, with its grey walls 
1 rugged outline, or St. Angelo, with its 
tch tower, or Ricasoli, beneath whose pre- 
itous ramparts the waves surged and 
red, or St. Elmo, in which the knights of 
had said their last prayer before facing 
tain death at the hands of the Saracens. 
3ut in its square ugliness Joe loved it, for 
represented to him many happy hours, 
ny dreams of soldiering fulfilled, and alas! 
ny evil hours that had seemed to him to 
full of pleasure, and which were yet so 
2k and bitter when he looked back at 
m. 


ATTENTION. 


By C. E. C. Weraatt, 
Author of “The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,” ete. 


CHAPTER I.—‘ THE TRUMPETER’S STORY.” 


It was very silent in the barrack square. 
Behind him in the guard-room, the few 
prisoners who had been brought in during 
the night had roared themselves into a 
drunken sleep. And through the open door 
he could see the sergeant of the guard read- 
ing a letter from home, and the two gunners 
looking at a picture paper, while the sentry 
went his dreary march up and down with the 
regularity of clockwork. 

As Joe moved a little nearer to the step on 
which he intended to stand, to sound his call, 
he caught sight of a glittering object that 
was wedged in between the flags of the pave- 
ment. 

It did not look like a piece of glass, or even 
one of the pieces of shining spar with which 
the rocks abounded. But it was of a yellow 
colour that made him glance more attentively 
at it,and then look furtively round at the 
sentry to see if he was observed. 

But Gunner Hawes had turned his back, 
and was measuring his paces up the verandah, 
as though he were determined to discover 
exactly how many square inches there were 
in a stone passage, fifteen feet long by five 
wide. . 

It was the work of an instant for Joe to 
stoop down, and snatch up that round piece 
of metal that represented a fortune to his 
small mind, rich and content on his tenpence 
@ day. 

It was in his hand now, this whole yellow 
sovereign, and he caught his breath sharply, 
as though he were wondering whether he 
were in pain ornot. Or whether this strange 
sensation that the touch of the gold had 
brought him were one of unmixed joy. 

It did not belong to him. That was true. 
But then no one could be sure as to who was 
the rightful owner. For a sovereign new and 
shining is an untraceable object of posses- 
sion. 

It wanted five minutes to Reveille. Five 
minutes in which he could stand and think 
undisturbed. 

The pearly light of the sunrise was on the 
sea, and the surface of the ocean was tinged 
with rosy light, that seemed to be a pathway 
of glory leading to the far east. 

Dimly against the skyline the mighty head 
of Etna could be discerned, towering majes- 
tically into the summer sky, crowned with 
its eternal snows. 

All these things entered into the mind of 
Joe Thompson dimly. For his nerves were 
edged with the long hours of the night, during 
which he had been awake. And the white 
wing of a gull that hung against the horizon, 
following in the wake of a Sicilian fishing- 
boat, vith its green painted sides and patched. 
brown sail, filled him with sudden interest. 

He was but alad of sixteen, and he had 
left home only a year ago. Left because of 
mighty stress of poverty in the small country 
village where he lived. Left because his 
mother could no longer support him, but 
must spend every penny that she could 
scrape together to feed and clothe his five 
little brothers and sisters and the invalid 
father, who had been thrown from the shaft 
of a waggon, some time before, and had 
injured his spine. 

He would never be able to walk again, or 
to help in the battle of life. And in that 
short time the home that had once been so 


happy had been changed to an abodc of 
tribulation and scarcity. 

He remembered how proud he had been 
when the Squire’s son, Major Harkness, had 
enlisted him in his company at Sheerness, as 
a trumpeter, and-how’)glad he had been of 
the chance of going abroad and seeing the 
world, in his blue and red uniform. 

He remembered his mother’s tears, and 
his father’s close-clinging pressure of the 
hand, and of how the little ones had clung 
about him. He himself had been so brave— 
so brave till the last moment—and then he 
had broken down in sobbing, that he after- 
wards looked back upon as childish, and 
which were the last tears that he had shed 
in his newly acquired manhood. 

He could send this sovereign home. And 
it would mean increased comfort to that 
little house. It would mean perhaps a new 
bonnet for his mother, and a joint of beef 
for the Sunday dinner, and new shoes for the 
twins who were always wearing out their 
clothes so fast. 

There were so many vast possibilities about 
twenty shillings, and he was still lost in 
enumerating them, when he heard the bench 
in the guard-room being pushed back, and 
the clatter of the men’s boots, as they 
fastened their side arms, and prepared to 
turn out. This moment was his own—the 
next might be too late. 

He fumbled at his tunic, as if attempting 
to stow the sovereign away in safety. 

The light was clearer on the sea, and a 
little ripple of wind—like a breath of 
heaven—stirred the grey surface of the 
motionless tide, and flecked it in rippling 
catspaws. 

“The Pearly Gates of Heaven.” 

Why, it was just like that—and that was 
the hymn he had sung the night before he 
had left home—in the village choir. 

He recalled the walk to church across the 
cowslip fields) The low hanging branches 
of the May bushes fragrant with perfume. 
The yellow clumps of kingcups in the 
brook, where the silver minnows splashed 
and darted. 

The long line of sunset sky—primrose 
across the low ridge of upper moorland, on 
which the heather had not yet begun to 
sprout. And then the church—with its jets 
of shining candles—and the dark corners 
behind the pillars, where the old people from 
he almshouse sat. 

The little organ, that wheezed out the 
hymns, that had always seemed to him very 
beautiful—till he had heard the organ in the 
garrison church at Portsmouth. 

And the throbbing pathos of the hymn 
that was yet in his mind, ‘‘ The roseate hues 
of early dawn.” 

He could see his mother’s pale, worn face, 
as she sang with an ecstasy in which she 
poured out the long agony of many days. 
He could hear the shrill pipe of his little 
brother, and the thrush-like notes of the 
squire’s daughter as she led the hymn. 

Why, if he sent that sovereign home, 
without saying a word about it, he would be 
a thief. The comforts that the money would 
bring could bear no blessing in their train. 
And as he remembered his mother’s last 
words—“ Be honest, Joe, be honest, and then 
you will not be far from the kingdom of 
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heaven; and mind, dear, that I should be so 
lonely if I was to think that we should not 
all of us meet at the golden gates.” 

He was a big lad now, and would soon be 
in the company band, promoted from 
trumpeter. And then, instead of spending 
his money on himself, on drives to the 
Marsa, and treating older men, who should 
have known better, to strong drinks at the 
grog shops, he could save a tidy little sum, 
and send it home to his mother. 

The sergeant was at the door of the guard- 
room, and Joe, without a moment’s hesitation, 
turned and went up tohim. “TI found this, 
sergeant,” he said bravely; “it was down 
there, a-sticking in them stones.” 

Sergeant Macdonald stared at him in 
astonishment. Honesty was a rare quality 
in his experience of life; and one that, con- 
nected with s sovereign, seemed almost 
improbable. “ Why, I should have thought 
as you would have stuck to it, my lad,” he 
said drily. ‘Lads like you ain’t too flush of 
money. Anyway, you're a good boy. What 
made you think of bringing it tome?” 

“I dunno, sergeant,” said Joe wistfully. 

For now it came to the point, he really 
could not for the life of him put into words 
the reason that had led to his train of 
thought. Sergeant Macdonald spat on the 
coin, and rung it on the pavement. It rang 
hollow and dead. And he kicked it con- 
temptuously away with his foot. “It’s a 
bad un,” he said briefly. “I reckon you 
know what side your bread’s buttered on, my 
lad. Now be off.” 

“I did not know—I never tried it,” 
stammered Joe, in the sudden relief of the 
tension that had been holding him in its 


grip. 

Macdonald laughed shortly, but, looking at 
the honest face, was bound to think that he 
might have been mistaken in the estimate of 
the boy’s character. “ Well, one way or 
another, I’ll not forget it, or you,” he said 
shortly. ‘“ But it’s a queer thing.” 

At that moment, sweet and true, rang out 
the Reveille bugle on Manoel Island, 
answered by every fort and barracks in 
Malta—till the whole silent summer air 
seemed to be ringing, and echoing, and 
swaying with sweet sounds. 

Joe hurried to his place—moistening his 
lips as he went—for they seemed to be dry 
and parched. 

But when the impatient sergeant heard the 
Wignacourt Reveille call take its place in the 
music of the island, faltering at first, but 
growing into stronger, sweeter power, as it 
blew, he thought that never in his life had 
Joe Thompson blown a sweeter, purer call, 
than that which that morning went up to 
heaven, and woke the military world of 
Wignacourt to life. 

(To be continued.) 
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“THE ORDEAL BY FIRE.” 
By L, K. Ropixsoy. 


“Yeti! A dog would feel romantic here! It 

seems like sacrilege even to smoke a pipe 
with a view like this surrounding you.” Such were 
my thoughts as I emerged from a wilderness of gorse, 
brambles, and purple heather, on to the open cliff 
above Petit Port Bay, on the south-west coast of 
Guernsey, where I was damply speoding my summer 
holidays, for this was the first fine day since my 
arrival. I passed through a small red gate, leading out 
on to the cliff, with “ Fermez la héche " painted npon 
it in enormous white letters, arude request with which 
I did not comply, ‘thereby exposing myself to the 
direst penalties of the Guernsey law. 

Tt was about three o'clock on a superb afternoon in 
August. Hardly a breath of wind ruffed the level 
surface of the bay. A gentle ripple, moving across the 
surface of the water, marked out the foam-fiecked 
course of a shonl of mackerel. Over it hovered a cloud 
of gulls, now dipping down into the wave—now rising 
azain into the nir, bearing in triumph their finny cap- 
vives, "Twas a glorious day. On the farthest horizon 
Doavres Rocka, immortalised by Victor Hugo, 
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were just visible, In these enlightened days, they are 
crowned by a lofty lighthouse, which, from my point 
of vantage, merely appeared like a white, gleaming 
needle, set upright in the sea. 

The sky, of brightest blue, was mirrored in the tran- 
quil sea, Which deepened in colour to a sombre green 
where the water was shallower, nearer in to the shore, 
through which the sandy bottom plainly showed, 80 
clear and limpid was the water. The sun beat down 
with tenfold violence after the wet preceding day, and 
was already beginning to scorch the short, springy 
cliff-turf, and the gorse and bracken, always quick to 
dry. after but twenty minutes’ sunshine. 

‘he sun was hot, and so was I. The cool water was 
in front of me, and I couldu't pass the time better than 
in having a bathe. And forthwith I plunge headlong 
down the little path leading to the bay, through gorse 
and bracken, and catching my foot ina convenient 
bramble, measure my length in e clump of furze. I 
wrathfully anathematise the bramble, and, crawling 
painfully and laboriously out from my ‘bed of roses, sit 
down to extract the long poleonous thorns which seem 
to have penetrated to all parts of my body; this 
pleasing task accomplished, I proceed more leisurely 
on my way, ruefully feeling my stinging palms, 

Passing down through a little grassy dell (one of 
the many traces of a Roman vocupation® fringed with 
thick furze brakes, I came to the edge of the cliff 
which overhangs the bay, and there, 300 fect below, 
by, the rocky beach which fringes the broad expanse 
of level sand. 

From where I stool one might drop a pebble from 
one’s hand, which would touch the rocks beneath 
without rebounding once, so sheer and precipitousare 
the cliffs which enclose this bay. 

From the dizzy height whereon I stood, a lttle 
rugged path, barely two feet wide, led down to the 
shore beneath, after many twists and turns : this is 
known as the “Corkscrew,” to which useful article 
it bears a distinct resemblance. 

Down this path, then, I wend my way, very gin- 
gerly, ani with many an anxions glance on either 
side, for it is flanked by stccp declivities, some fifty 
feet deep, on both sides, At last I reached the shore, 
and the ‘bectling crags towerel far above my head. 
The bench itself Is strewn over with immense boulders, 
the result of a recent landslip, and slopes steeply down 
to the sand. 

But I came down to bathe, not to admire the 
beauties of nature, 0 1 burried off across the sand to 
the left-hand side of the bay, disrobei myself, and 
plunged into the sea; disported myself merrily 
therein for abont twenty minutes, and finally returned 
to the rocka whence I came, feeling like a giant 
refreshed. It was dead low tide, and 90, when I had 
dressed and lit my pipe, I went off to explore the 
rocks and caves, for which this bay is famous. 

I was lucky enough to be ab‘e to reach the Petit 
Port “Creux,” or chimney, which is locally 
renowned, and ‘is only to be reached at the lowest of 
tides, As far as I remember, this Creux has only two 
parallels in Guernsey and Sark ; in the latter irlaud, 
the famous “ Creux Terrible,” and in the former there 
is a small Creux in the marble caves at Becq du Nez. 

And now {o describe this curious natural chimney. 
I entered a large cave on the left-hand side of the 
bay, the opening to which was only a few yards from 
the’ sea, and climbing up a rock some twenty feet in 
height, found myself on a sort of beach, which is only 
covered at spring tides. Above me was the chimney. 
It was a sort of tunnel set upright, a cylinder open at 
both ends; about fifteen yards across at the base, and 
some 150 feet high. Towards the top it narrowed to 
about nine yards across, but still retained its perfectly 
circular form. To its rocky sides clung tufts of mag- 
nificent ferns, The sunlight struck down in an oblique 
direction, but did not penetrate to the bottom of the 
shaft where I stood. . 

This little avenue of light had o most curious effect, 
illuminating, as {t did, the dusky recesses of the 
chimney. I stood and gazed at this wonderful work 
of nature for some time, for its grandeur was truly 
sublime, The sides of this funnel seemed completely 
inaccessible, as are those of the Creux Terrible in Sark. 
But time and tide wait for no man, and I had to 
splash through water a foot deep, as it was, to get out 
of theentrance cave. I resolved to see what the shaft 
appeared like from the top. 

‘0 T painfully wound my way by a circuitous route 
up a little path In the farthest corner of the bay, and 
through thickets of gorse, bracken, and briars of the 
most thorny description ; and at last I stood st the 
summit of the shaft. 

The view down it was rather disappointing, being 
partially obscured by the stunted bushes and huge 
ferns which grew round and down the mouth of the 
chimney. The summit of the Crenx itself was sur- 
rounded entirely by furze brakes, for a radius of about 
cighty yards on the gea side of it, and for 500 yards on 
the other three sides of it, for in this part all the cliff 
sides are entirely covered with gorse. 

By this time I was feeling very hot and rather slack 
after my long bathe. I stretched myself on a level 
piece of turf near the opening of the Crenx, and was 
soon in the land of dreams, 1 was awakened abruptly 
and suddenly by e gust of hot air in my face, and, re- 
calling my scattered senses, I sat up and gazed about 


me. 

On all sides of me,at a distance of some hundred 
yards, there wasa solid wall of flame, clouds of pungent 
smoke were eddying round me, and a fierce roar and 
crackle filled the air, A cliff fire was raging, and J was 
An the centre of tt! 

These fires are of common occurrence In Guernsey ; 
in fact, one usually occurs every summer. Acres of 
furze are frequently destroyed by them, and some years 


ago acliff five devastated upwardsof a hundred 
land on the cliff side. 1 had seen one bat once t.- 
and althongh it was a grand sight to watch is. 
Aistance, I had never before experienced th: a, 
sensation of forming the central joint of one 
seen scores of rabbits aud the ami-si:- 
which inbabit the brakes on the cliff sides ar 
scorched and blackened from the gorte, ard er; 


speed and with unswerving precision, Tos: 
from various causes: sometimes the accidety :: 


conflagration ; not unfrequently the intestica 
ping of © match leads to the same resah: «:- 
golden gorse and purple heather being changei : 
barren waste of black and smouldering ashes (x 
occasion I did not pause to consider how tle fre 4 
arleen—I only felt anxiety for my personal afer 

‘AsI have already stated, the fire was bum. 
semicircle ; the heat was intense, and I wasininz: 
danger of a premature cremation, 

‘The only possible exit seemed to be m x; - 
where a space some fifteen yards wide, on th: 
edge of the cliff, was yet untouched by the fares 

Goaded by fear, I started to run headlong tin: 
the gorse towards the edge of the cliff in that in. 
in the hopes of being able to clamber down to a" 
on the rocks beneath. But there's many sip ‘7: 
cup and lip;'I had barely gone twenty sani ain 
stepped in a rabbit burrow, and pitched bearilr 
on iny face, twisting my ankle severely in ms. 
srose to my fect feeling stunned and dizzy, a0 F: 
groan I saw the tongues of tlame lick the tt: 
the gap which was yet intact, once, twice a: 
burst into o blaze, snuffed out, as 
flames. My fate seemed sealed, since 
totally surrounded by the flames, and wou! 
probability, perish in the most terrible mann : 
sea of fire. I turned sick with fear at the te 
for my case seemed indeed a hopelessone. Sta 
was yet the Creux within my reach ; I migtt 
in clambering down it far enough to be ott ¢ ~ 
of the flames, now but fifty yards away. [bom 
the mouth of the Crenx, though my leg wat 
some pain, and shuddered as I looked dow 
black depths, for the tide bad risen while I ser 
could hear the waves lapping at the base of ther: 

low. 

‘Twenty feet below me was a ledge come thr: ‘4 
wide, which I thonght I might reach, and ¥:*< 
safety. Above it, growing at my feet, was so 
furze bush. The flames were now nearly apo 
with the frenzy of despair, I tore off my cost a 
and rent them into strips. 1 knotted then 
form a short rope, some ten feet long, ter!) 
enough to bear my weight. I fastened oe 
firmly round the roots of the furze bush, t¥ 
dangled over the gulf below ; I grasped it 
hands, and, with an inward prayer, lowe! © 
into space. 

My sensations, as I swung in midair oo ot 
support above that awful gulf, are past dext 
looked beneath me, and saw the ledge I bare 
to, and beyond it—s : blackness, only tric 
the white foam on the restless waves belo. 
growing dusky in this gut, yet the Creox was 
by a lurid giare, the light of fire The tase 
fast approaching the mouth of the sbaft; ta” 
sounded deafening in my ears. I clatcbedat 


led. 

I dared not look down ; I looked up. Lael 
lnrid glare darting in the air overbead, thers" 
tenfold louder in my ears, Clovds of littl * Py 
ashes were steadily falling round me; I fe s* 
were in an amateur Auto-dafé, wet 

‘A sudden crash, and a heavy object dashed b~"" 
past me, brushing my shoulder in ite fall; awe yg 


twice, on its downward oareer, 
beneath me, and the echoes of troubled wate i 


falling with 9 sullen splash in the marky 
below. Poor brutes, they too had been oreo “ 


Geath was a niore mercifal one than that rees™ 
™F looked again, Ton of fame wert ey 
looked u| 5 gues wl 
Mt the Fock above me, ani thee 


the edges of ca 
shrubs at the mouth of the Creux began to bom. 
hissing and crackling of the flames were appa a 
I felt like @ martyr at the stake, The '' \y 
intense ; a strange contrast to the former d=! 
alr inside the Creux. te! 
Burning sticks and hot ashes began to &'") 
me; one red-hot cinder fell on my neck. bi 
painfally. Tdared not move a band from" 
there it remained, eating into my tiesh aute “ 


down to a black cinder. I was now in a fect 

inferno, and my life literally bung: by @ thi . The 

bot ashes fell around me like |, ‘twas as though I 

were in the crater of a volcano. The bush to which 

the rope was attached caught fire; so did the rope 
. Itself, I clung to it in despair ; it parted at the to] 
ani I dropped on my knees on the ledge, quivering in 
mortal fear; I lowered myself cautiously down to the 
broader ledge below, and fell on my face along it to 
escape the flery rain. The shrubs and grass grew 
downwards to where I lay, and they too, always dry 
and very rotten, caught fire and blazed Seroels. 

I peered over the ledge whereon I lay; the water 
below me shone Hke molten gold from the reflection 
of the flames, I looked round me, and to my joy I 
saw,on the same level as my ledge, a small opening on 
the other side of the Creux. I crawled along the 
ledg towards it, and reached it. 

Tt wasabout threefeet high, and seemed to forma little 
cave. I crept along for some yards, and then stopped. 
I was paved from the flames, which I could see playing 
on the rocky sides of the shaft beyond, and whieh 
seemed to be burning with unabated violence. I was 
incomplete darkness myself, and had lelsure to won- 
der what I should do next. I lit a match, and looked 
about me; the cavity was sufficiently high to permit 
my standing up. The match was suddenly extinguished 
by.a gust of wind coming from behind me. 

I lit another, and saw that there was another recess 
behind the one wherein I stood. I walked towards 
it, bending my head low to avoid the overhanging 
rock, stumbled into the darkness in front, and had gone 
some yards when I stopped again. 

Was it fancy, or did [ really sce a gleam of light on 
the rock beyond ? I went on in the darkness for some 
twenty yards, very carefully, and feeling my way in front 
of me, now and again lighting another match ; 
suddenly I saw daylight ahead of me, for the sun had 
not yet set. I crawled along, and squeezed through 
thie aperture by which the light came in, and felt the 
fresh air on my heated brow once more. 'I stood on a 
ledge some fifty feet up the cliff, overgrown with rank 
ben-grass. 

I could climb neither up nor down, for though the 
height of the cliff was not excessive, yet it was com- 
pletely inaccessible; my ankle, too, was growing very 
swollen and painful. 

I sat down and resolved to wait for some one to 
extricate me from my perilousand unpleasant position. 
Dense cloudsof smoke were wafted over the bay from 
the fire still raging overhead, but I was beyond its 
recch, and in no immediate danger. I could see 
figures on the Moulin Huet cliff, about a mile off 
across the bay, evidently calmly watching the progress 
of the fire, I yelled myself hoarse, and tore off my 
vest, and waved it round my head, but no one came to 
my help. The sun was sinking in a glowing ball of 
flame, and darkness would soon set in. The tide was 
going down fast, and tho sand, wet from thereceding 
tide, glistened like crystal, with a reddish tinge from 
the setting sun. 

Low tide was at eleven o'clock that night, and there 
wasa fall moon, which was already rising. 

I knew that there would be several sand-ecling 
parties down on the bay that night, for Petit Port isa 
noted bay for the spring-tide sand-eels. 

So I was quite easy in my mind as to my ultimate 
rescue, and sat waiting patiently, like a sea-gull on 
its nest. I was very cold and hungry at about half- 
past ten, but surc enough, in a short time, dark figures 
made their appearance on the sand, which was now 
uricovered right out to the base of the cliff whereon I 
was perched. The moon rose suddenly over the 
farther headland of Icart Point, and lit up the whole 
bay asclearasday. I shouted at the top of my voice 
once more, and soon attracted the attention of a sand- 
eeling party near at hand. Alter some searching, 
they espied me on my cold perob, half-way up the 
cliff, and while some of their number hurried off to get 
a rope, the remainder brought everyone else on the 
bay to stareat me. After being the cyn~sure of every 
eye (for the first time in Dy life, for I am of a retiring 
nature), 8 rope was brought, and after scme delay I 
was hoisted up in triomph to the blackened soil above, 
over which the fire had passed. Aftera pull froma 
very welcome fiask, I felt like a new man ; and heartily 
thanking my kindly rescuers, I was conveyed back to 
my diggings in triumph, with a firm resolve never 
again to take a nap in the neighbourhood of a cliff fire, 
from which I might not another time have so provi- 
dential an escape. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


“Football” and “ Cricket’’ Verse. 


Tr this competition, it will be remembered, 

we offered prizes to the value of Four 
Guineas for the best half-dozen verses of 
eight lines each on (1) Football, and (2) 
Cricket, to include praise of the respective 
games and advice to players. Open to all 
ages equally up to 21. 

In now giving our decision, we must regret 
the small number of our readers who took 
part, and the comparatively poor standard of 
merit reached. We might have been fully 
justified in withholding best part of the prize 
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money; but we never like to do this if it can 
be in any way avoided. This time we reduce 
only by One Guinea. In these literary and 
verse competitions of ours there is really a 
capital chance offered for any reader possess- 
ing even very moderate gifts ; and those who 
are continually sending us M88. to read for 
“our opinion’ of their merits could here 
easily test their capabilities. Weappend our 
award ; 
I.—Foorpat. 
Prizes—One Guinea each. 


Jony Ccsnixa Bates WHITE (age 17), 47 Lancaster 
Park, Richmond, 8.w. 
ALFRED S. GRIFVIN (age 19), 4 Saville Row, Bath. 


CERTIFICATES. 

J. Milton State, 188 West 102 Street, New York, 
US.A.; Annie Peatfield, Craigmore, Queen's Road, 
Cheltenham ; William Bernard Paton, 18 Aubert Park, 
Highbury, x. 


II.—Carrczer. 
Prize—One Guinea, 
ALFRED S, GRIFFIN (age 19), 4 Saville Row, Bath. 
CERTIFICATES. 

William Williamson, c.o. Mr. J. Williamson, Kenno- 
way, Fife, N.B.; Maud Roberts West, Cheam, Surrey ; 
William Bernard Paton, 15 Aubert Park, Highbury, N. ; 
Leslia Vero Atkinson, Gillmon House, Carshalton, 
Surrey. 

*,* In our “ Open Column” this week we 
print portions of the successful pieces. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 463. 
By N. A. B. Host. 
BLACK, | 


Ca a Es BST ES?) 


a Po a a 
—— WHITE. | 7+8=10 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


C. A. Gilberg, who was born at Camden, 
New Jersey, on June 17, 1835, and died at 
Brooklyn, on January 21, 1898, is well known 
as one of the three editors of “ American 
Chess Nuts,” published at New York, 1868, 
and as the author of 200 problems (printed 
in four colours) entitled “Crumbs from the 
Chess Board,” published at New York, 1890. 
There are several pretty positions in from 2 
to 5 moves, and he has attempted the diffi- 
cult task of constructing problems in the 
shape of letters and figures, but among 
these 21 picturesque positions there are only 
two (Nos. 178 and 199) in which all the 
pieces are required in the solution. The 
best of these is entitled “ Hope,” thus: 
White, K-Q 5; Q—Q 6; R—K 6; B 
QB6; Kt—Qsq.; P—QKt2. Black, K— 
Q6; R—-QKt8; B—QR6; Kt—K7; Ps— 
QB7,Q2, Q5, Q7, K B38, K B7, andK Kt 6. 
Either party to play and mate, or force self- 
mate, in two moves. The author has nearly 
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succeeded in the monogram HM, for onl: 
the pawns on a 8, a4 and h3 are not naaton 
in the solution: White, K—Q4; Rs—KB3 
and KR6; Bs—Q R5 and QB4; Kts—Q2 
and KB2; Ps—QR8 and KB2. Black, 
K—-KR5; Q—Q8; Rs—QR7 and K4; 
Bs—Q R38 and KB5; Kts—Q6 and K Kt4; 
Ps—Q R5, QKt5,Q4,K R4and6. Either 
party to play and mate, or force self-mate, in 
two moves. No. 200 has 15 pieces, but the 
following is sufficient: White, K—KB7; 
Kts—K 5 and K Kt 7; Ps—Q B 8 and Q 4. 
Black, K—Q3; R—K5; Kt—QB2; P— 
QB5. White mates in 10 moves. The 
solution is easy, for the Kt on Kt 7 checks nine 
times and then the P mates. In No.176 the 
forces are not neatly utilised, and are upside 
down, so that the following appears to be 
better: White, K—KB2; Q—Qsq.; Rs— 
QR sq. and QB sq.; Bs—Q Kt3 and K8; 
Kt—Q7; Ps—QR4, QB4, and KKt2. 
Black, K—Q Kt7; Q—QR3; Rs—QR4 and 
Qsq.; Ps—KB4,K Kt4, and KR4. Self- 
mate in twenty moves. 

The monogram H M by James Smithwhite, 
of South Shields, composed in 1872, is a suc- 
cessful one, for all the 20 pieces are required 
in the solution: White, K—-QR6; Q— 
QR4; Rs—QR5 and QKt5; Bs—Q7 and 
KR4; Kts—Q3 and 5; P—KR3._ Black, 
K—KB4; Q—KR3; R—KKt3; Bs—Q3 
and KR4; Kts—QR6 and K8; Ps—QR2, 
QB4,Q5, and KR2. White mates in four 
moves. 


Solution of No. 462.—1, P—K 8 =B, Kt— 
B4 (ch.) (ora, 6) 2, Ktx Kt, B—B2. 8,BxB 
mate. (a) B—B2. 2, Kt—Kt 6 (ch.), B x Kt. 
8, B x B (or if K—Kt 2. 3, QxB) mate. (b) 
Kt--B sq. 2, Kt—Kt 6 (double ch.) and mate. 


To M. H. McS.—When castling on the Q’s 
side, the R, but not the K, may pass over a 
square commanded by an opponent's piece, 
and the K must not be in check, but may 
previously have been in check, and the 
checking piece be covered or taken by a sub- 
ordinate piece. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“FOOTBALL” AND “ CRICKET.” 
(Extracts from the verses of Competitors.) 


I.—KING FOOTER, 


i 
You may talk about tennis and cricket, 
You may prate of your strokes and your drives ; 
But away with the court and the wicket 
‘When good old September arrives. 
Goodbye to the bright sunny weather, 
But welcome to wet and to rain; 
“Hurrah” for a kick at the leather, 
Let us yell it again cad again! 


n 
It matters not whether a kicker 
Of oval or circular pill ; 
Come on the stocking and knicker, 
Doff blazer and sash with a will. 
Away with the bat and the racquet, 
Away with the stumps and the net; 
And out with the leather and hack it 
Through mud and through wind an through wet. 


mm. 
Some craze about croquet or “ biking,” 
And others on golf or on fives ; 
Well, each has a sport to his liking, 
And mine with the winter arrives, 
0 hey for the jolly cold weather, 
Come out with the bouncing ball, 
And welcome the glorious Leather, 
For Footer is monarch of all! 
J.C. E, Wark. 
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I1L—CRICKET. 
Come all and join in praises 
Of England's premier game. 
Come sound again 
Over land and main 
It’s never-dying fame ; 
And summons forth a manly band, 
With bat and ball and stumps in hand 
To play Old England's game. 


Remember that in flelding— 
A much neglected art— 
Just one dropped catch 
May lose the match ; 
So, fielder, do your part. 
To back up well do not delay ; 
And when the ball does come your way, 
Return it straight and smart. 
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Despair not of your bowling ; 
Practice perfects, ‘tis said. 
Keep @ good length, 
Therein’s a strength 
That to success has often led. 
‘With breaks and spin the foe alarm ; 
‘And when you're bowling with your arm 
Bowl also with your head. 


The axioms of batting 
‘There's scarce need to narrate, 
For every lad 
These hints has had, 
Such as: Don't play too late; 
Keep right leg firm; Don’t pat, block hard ; 
For varying pace be on your guard; 
lay With your bat quite straight. 


If you would play your very best, 
From nervousness shake free. 
You'll gain success 
By thinking less 
What others think of thee. 
Forgotful of aught else beside, 
Strive your hardest that your side 
Victorious may be. 


Success mayn't come directly. 
Despair not if you fail; 
But with a will 
Just peg on still, 
At your bad luck don’t rail. 
So when {s gone all frost and cold, 
And when the pitch is marked and ro!lel, 
Come forth; King Cricket hail! 
A. 8. Garris. 


Notice To Ooxrnmoutons.—AU manuscripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OwN Paren should be addressed to the 
‘Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly wrilten thereon, and 
fn any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss. 
though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to-the Office is 40 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before thetr turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the’ monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conteys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their diseretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


Dicrxy.—Yes, you could fix up a small lugsail, but it 
should be a small one. She is not intended to carry 
more than one person and stores ; there {s not toom 
for two, You would have to build one at least four 
f-~ longer to hold two comfortably. 


H. Forp.—A first-rate book is “Burton's Modern 
Photography,” 0 also is the “ Ilford Manual of Photo- 


graphy,” both 1s, from any dealer. It depends so 
very much on the price which is “the best camera” ! 
For anything over £3 10s. we can recommend 
Lizars (20 High Holborn, London, w.c.). If you 
cannot go as high as that, you can get one for £1 1s. 
from J. Lancaster & Son,Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Lox (Tasmania).—You will find instructions for the 
use of batteries for electric light in “A Guide to 
Electric Lighting,” by 8. R. Bottone. There are 
fuller inetructions in the same writer's “Electrical 
Instrament-makingifor Amateurs,” but this costs 3s., 
the other being 1s. The Author will send yon either 
if you write to him at Wallington, Surrey. 


Percy.—You can, we think, get Perch from the 
Fish Culture Establishment at Caistor, in Lincoln- 
shire, conducted by Mr. Thomas Ford; or, if not, 
Mr. Ford will give further information. If South 
Scotland is not too distant from you, Mr. Armistead, of 
the Solway Fishery, Dumfries, is certain to be able to 
supply your requirements ; and will send a leaflet on 
Perch Culture, post free, for 3d, 


R. J. B. Houxsett.—tl. We have had so many articles 
on the subject that we cannot return to the matter 
yet awhile. 2 You can buy mul leaves in 
Central Avenue, Covent Garden, or at Haymaker's, 
in Catherine Street, opposite Drury Lane Theatre. 


G. W. Nrvey.—We do not approve of your improv 
ments in the royal standard. The mixtare 4 
constellations for the Colonies gives a miscellane’> 
cloud of stars, and is not heraldic. You would "* 
done better with an assortment of Lion's cubs—* 
rampant as Glasgow pleasee—in the fourth gear. 
or you might have treated that quarter quart<’' 
with a tiger for India, a lion for ica, a bearer { 
Canada, and a kangaroo for Australia ; in fact, {f+ 
menagerie. 

Jzss, St. V.—1. The verses are not up to our stan: 
for publication. 2. Wipe carefally with « 
cloth after using. 3. We are truly eorry for 1> 
Give up the “record” keeping, and try to keep 1" 
mind engaged on other things. Take all the 02: 
exercise possible, with morning tub, ete. Keep 
tone of general health, both physical and moral. «: 
you will gradually grow away from the sad pas. 4 
certain amount of what you mention mss ¥ 
natural. 


W.S, THORBURN.—Yon will find how to makes grs] 
chromograph, tektograph, or whatever you lit 
on it—in the eighth part of our “ Indoor Gams 
which you can buy for sixpence by orderins i 
through a bookseller or newsagent, ”, 


Pot SHots.—It is illegal to shoot sack birds io "+ 
district, and you will get yourself into troud': 
caught, no matter what weapon you are using. 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 
By ALFrrep COLBECK, W 


CHAPTER XIII.—-MY ESCAPE. 


E left the city at daybreak the following morn- 

ing. It was yet dark when we bade Nasur 
farewell. The sunlight had not begun to fall through 
the openings in the arched roof of the bazaar. In 
the streets the light was dim, but visibly increasing 
in clearness, and, by the time we reached the Jaffa 
gate, it was broad day. A gust of cold wind met us, 
with spots of rain, as we emerged from the narrow 
thoroughfare into the open space beneath the 
citadel; and through the gate itself the wind was 
driving stormily, causing the Turkish guard to cower 
for shelter in the angles of the masonry, and our- 
elves to pull our shawls together, and, with bent 
heads, push our way forward. We stood without 
“for moment or two before we turned to the left 
into the valley. 

The wind was north-west, and the sky full of 
angry scurrying clouds. Salim hesitated which way 
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‘o take. We might have gone almost 
directly westward for a while, and then 
bent to the south into the main track for 
‘Ain Shems ; but he decided in favour of 
the valley and the Bethlehem road, which, 
by a little longer and more sheltered 
détour, would bring us round to the same 
place. So into the valley we dipped, and 
then across it, by a road built over an 
old embankment, and climbed the opposite 
hill to the road that ran straight across 
the eastward edge of o spacious plain in 
the direction of a small white mosque, 
the only building ahead of us distinctly 
visible. 

We were blown along, for the wind was 
at our backs, and gaining in force as we 
proceeded. I was glad we were not obliged 
to face it. After the heat of the summer, 
and on these high lands, it felt much 
colder than it actually was; but we kept 
ourselves warm by walking rapidly, and 
quickly lessening the distance between 
ourselves and the first landmark, the 
little mosque invitingly standing, as ‘f for 
shelter, by the roadside. Before we reached 
it, the rain began to fall in good earnest, 
sweeping across the plain like a dense, 
trailing curtain, enveloping us, and satu- 
rating our garments behind. We pushed 
on, until we came to its farther side, and 
there, under its walls, we crouched, fairly 
sheltered from the slanting, driving drops 
that hissed upon the broken rock and 
among the rough, brown herbage, waiting 
for the viole:ice of it to pass away. 

The wind whistled through the almost 
leafless branches of a tree that was grow- 
ing hard by, and struck the other side of 
the building in resounding, angry gusts, 
sweeping round upon us, as if anxious to 
drive us away, or flinging itself over the 
top in spiteful whiffs, annoyed at its un- 
successful attempts to dislodge us. For 
we were tolerably secure against it for the 
time, and the rain that came with it only 
sprinkled us with occasional drops. My 
companions turned to their never-failing 
resource, cigarettes, and ejected the smoke 
through their nostrils, contented with the 
opportunity the storm had given them. 

“What is this building?” I asked, 
glancing at the bare white walls. 

“A mosque,” answered Salim, ‘a place 
of prayer—what you call the tomb of 
Rachel.” 

“Indeed ! 
away.” 

“You see where the road divides?” 
said he, pointing a few hundred yards 
ahead. “ The left-hand road takes you to 
Beit-Lahm in one half-hour—lees. Look ! 
just round the hill are some buildings. 
That is Beit-Lahm.” 

We were speaking in English. Salim 
liked me to address him in English for 
the sake of the little practice it gave him. 
Yes, he was right. I saw where the road 
forked, and beyond, through the rain- 
curtain, the tops of a few flat houses, and 
what seemed to be the fine of the city 
wall. 

“Do we take the 
Salim?” 

“No, the right; and then we go to the 
right again, under the hill, where the wind 
blow not so hard, nor the rain come so 
badly.” 

“Will the man we saw yesterday, 
Ferrara’s messenger, follow us, think 
vou?” 

“Lf he follow, he take the other way, 


Then Bethlehem is not far 


left-hand road, 
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and we have warning when we come 
round to where the road joins. And he 
follow not alone. He bring others with 
him ; for alone he no good. His arm not 
well. He cannot use it. Too much hurt 
to use it. But I not think he will follow. 
Why? Because his arm keep him in El 
Kuds, and because you bind up his arm, 
and he say thank you. He like you for 
that. Still, it was well to come this way.” 

Here, then, was another reason why 
Salim had decided not to take the more 
direct westerly road to "Ain Shems. 

So far as the windand rain would allow 
me, I had carefully observed the road over 
which we had travelled, and now as care- 
fully marked the position of Bethlehem. 
In my attempt to reach Jerusalem again 
the knowledge might be of service. 

“To pass through Bethlehem would be 
out of our way, I suppose ? ” said I, as my 
thoughts reverted to the little city, and the 
desire sprang up within me to visit it. 

“ Much—two hours. We then have to 
go down into the valley Urtas, and pass 
round by the pools of Solyman. No good 
to do that.” 

“T would have liked to have seen it, if 
it had not been so far round.” 

“T like it not. We not like it,” and he 
waved his hand to embrace Hussein and 
Abdullah in the statement. “ Beit-Lahmis 
Nazarene place. Not many Moslem there. 
One great Nazarene church, no mosque, 
and nearly all the people Christian.” 

This was not unwelcome news to me. 
Bethlehem might prove to be a safer 
retreat than Jerusalem. Leave them I 
must some time to-day; and,as my mind 
stretched out in surmise, and wondered 
whether a favourable opportunity would 
be given me, or whether I should be 
obliged to make an open dash for liberty, 
I became excited. In the latter case, the 
storm, if it continued, would favour me, 
and I contemplated with satisfaction 
the fact that my companions had no 
guns. ‘ 

The rain ceased a little, although the 
clouds were still heavy, racing above us 
in dull grey masses, and the wind was 
blowing as hard as ever—indeed, it 
seemed to increase in fury. We left the 
shelter of the tomb. and took the sloping 
right-hand road, which led us down into a 
valley. A short distance before we 
turned to the right again, this time into a 
mere track, I noticed an old square castle, 
and below it a reservoir, then another, 
and another; and these I supposed to be 
the pools of Solomon mentioned by 
Salim, and concluded that we were in 
the Urtas Valley. We passed one or two 
villages and a few olive plantations, 
towards the head of the valley, and 
worked our way round a hill to the junc- 
tion of the more westerly track from 
Jerusalem. 

Anxiously along this track Salim looked 
for some time, and then forward into 
another and much deeper valley, one of 
the main passes through the hills into the 
lowlands ; but no one was visible. We 
were apparently safe from pursuit, unless 
Ferrara’s messenger and his men were 
concealed among the rocks or within the 
olive groves below. We now slackened 
our pace, and proceeded cautiously, 
Salim going on some distance ahead, 
Abdullah behind him, and Hussein and I, 
close together, bringing up the rear. 

I felt that my chance was down there, 


among the rocks and trees, a wild and 
broken region ; and resolved that, unles 
Salim should call a halt before we 
reached them, and another opportunity 
should offer; I would dart away while Le 
and Abdullah were ahead, at some bend in 
the road if possible, and taking Hussein 
unawares. Should I strike Hussein 
down? Could I get behind him ard 
smother his cries; gag him, and bind him. 
before he could attract the attention ci 
the other two; and while he was helpless, 
get sufficiently far away to elude capture? 
It seemed a treacherous thing to 
Hussein and I were such good frien 
yet freedom was dear to me, and now wis 
the time to try for it, or never. Bu 
unless it was absolutely necessary, | 
determined not to strike; for to silenc 
him, the blow would have to be a hea:y 
one, and it might even kill him. From: 
catastrophe like this I shrank with hortwr. 
No! I must suddenly wrap my skarl 
about him, and, as he opened his moith, 
thrust a stone in, and pinion him, en) 
leave the others to come round the ben! 
again and release him, as soon as they 
discovered we were not following thet. 
while I sped away. It was a risky u 
to do. Failure to seize the p 
moment, or lack of dexterity, would iv 
fatal to my plan. Hussein was quick 
and strong, and would struggle with me— 
this I expected, and braced myself fu:: 
the main purpose was to cover his motit. 
and effectually prevent him giving i 
alarm. 

As we went slowly down the hill. J 
picked up one stone after another, snd 
threw them at different objects, :- 
parently to amuse myself, or for practice : 
and Hussein looked on, unconscious t=: 
one of the stones was intended for hin- 
self. This, a round one, rather bigger th. 
a large walnut, I succeeded in secreti: 
within my girdle, while I went on thres- 
ing, that I might not in any way aro 
suspicion. As if I were tired, I a 
desisted, rubbing the muscles of 
right arm with the palm of my left han’. 
and entered into conversation wit: 
Hussein. In my excitement, my heer 
was strongly thumping, so that it sound... 
to me like the beating of a drum, and I 
was afraid that Hussein would bear it. :+ 
notice that I was not so calm as I ous: 
to be. I forced the conversation, ar.! 
laughed once or twice, that, under :..- 
cover of my remarks and hilarity, I mizi: 
try to suppress my excitement, and cort:: 
myself for the dangerous work which ! 
had in hand. Hussein strode on, answ¥'- 
ing me, and dreaming not that he was 
soon to be the victim of my carefw.; 
planned design. 

Before we reached the bed of the valle=. 
the rain began to fall again, moving ox 
the country in great drifting curtair~ 
denser than before. The wind rusi::! 
over us in furious blasts, succeeded 1: 
long, sobbing moans; and the clouds 
heavier masses than before, their eds:- 
torn by the wind and going off = 
streamers, scurried away above us, pF: 
tions occasionally detaching themsels:: 
and sweeping downwards to cover : 
hill-tops with mist. We were partia”: 
sheltered from the wind, and with e\-~ 
step downward the shelter increased; t: 
the drifting rain-curtains descended un 
us until we were streaming with moist. 
Still Salim kept on, and Abdullah af- 


him, the first a good hundred yards ahead, 
the second fifty, and bent round into the 
valley. Shoulditbenow? No! Imust 
wait till we also were in the valley, and 
not upon the hill-side, where we could be 
easily seen. 

We were approaching a sharp turn in 
the valley itself. The track ran alongside 
a deep watercourse, down which the 
brown water was rushing and swirling, 
increasing in force with the renewed 
rainfall, and filling the air with its noise. 
Just at the corner, on the other side of 
the stream, rose a great heap of broken 
grey rock, above which a few trees were 
growing, completely closing in the view 
when once the corner was turned; and 
opposite, the face of the hill was terraced, 
and clad with olives, the terraces in bad 
repair, constructed mostly by the scarp- 
ing of the rock, with here and there a 
rough wall to continue the line, but 
stretching well back up the valley, and 
nicely covered with trees. Salim and 
Abdullah had disappeared round the 
corner; I was opening my shawl, prepara- 
tory to snatching it off and wrapping it 
about Hussein’s head, when he stopped, 
and went down on one knee to tighten 
the thong of his sandal, which, in coming 
down the hill, had worked loose. Here 
was my chance. I stepped behind him, 
whipped off the shawl, and had it around 
him, drawing it tightly over his face, 
before he could recover himself, or utter a 
ery. In my nervous determination to do 
the work thoroughly while I was at it, I 
dragged him over, and he lay upon his 
back in the pathway. 

Surprised by the sudden attack, and 
blinded by the shawl that muffled him, 
Ilussein's first instinct was to tear the 
obstruction from his eyes, aud see what it 
was all about. This I prevented by 
seizing his arms and rolling him over, 
with his face upon the ground. One knee 
I put upon his head to keep him down, 
and drew his arms behind him. He was 
now struggling violently. Subdued 
spluttering sounds, with an occasional 
gurgle as he tried to draw the air through 
the thick, wet folds, almost frightened 
ine. I did not want to choke him, and 
yet the shawl, saturated as it was—about 
which I did not think when I wrapped it 
round him—seemed likely to do so. He 
threw his legs backward, and gave me 
one nasty kick on the side of my out- 
stretched ankle, and then, with a swift 
upward movement, almost pitched me 
from him. The rope-like circlet of hair 
which held his shawl in its place had 
fallen to the ground. I picked it up, and 
slipped it over his hands as far as his 
wrists, and twisted it until his arms were 
well pinioned, and then slipped it over 
again, and twisted once more, thrusting 
between it a piece of broken branch that 
was lying near, and finally turning this 
over, and pressing it down between his 
wrists and his back. 

He was now almost helpless. But he 
was still struggling, throwing his body 
from side to side, lashing out with his 
legs, and trying to raise his head. The 
shawl was becoming looser. I took hold 
of the end, and drew it more tightly about 


his face. The choking sounds alarmingly 
increased. I had to do it. My chance 


of safety was in preventing an outcry. 
Taking off my girdle, I made a loop of it, 
and threw the loop over his legs. It was 
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in the form of a running noose, and 
tightened at once. Leaving his head for 
a moment, I twined the loose ends around 
his legs, and tied them securely. My 
knife had fallen as I undid my girdle, 
also the stone which I had selected for 
gagging. I quickly recovered them both. 
Should I gag him? Was not the folded 
shawl suflicient ? The time was going. 
Every second was precious to me. Salim 
and Abdullah might turn back to seo why 
we were not following. But the shawl 
was working loose again. That decided 
me. I thrust my hand beneath the 
loosening folds, working my way worn- 
like across his cheek; his mouth was 
open, and he bit me; but, almost in the 
same instant, the stone went in. I thrust 
down the folds, careful, however, not to 
uncover his mouth, partially unwound 
the shawl, tore a strip from it, fastened 
this over his mouth below the nostrils, 
and drew the ends together in a firm 
knot at the back of his neck. 

Without daring to turn him over and 
loc. in his face, because I knew that 
his eyes would reproach me, I picked up 
my knife again, which I had laid aside to 
accomplish this last task, and sped away. 
He rolled over as soon as I left him. 
For fifty yards or so I went up the valley, 
and then turned into the trees, hastily 
climbing from one terrace to another, 
until I was very near the hill-top, when a 
shout reached me, and I turned to look 
below. 

Salim and Abdullah were releasing 
him. Immediately I lay prone upon the 
terrace, and watched them. To have 
gone on would have been to expose 
myself to view. They would certainly 
follow me, for they were responsible to 
the Sheik for my return; but it was my 
hope that they would take the same path 
by which we had come. When Hussein 
was upon his feet, they began to question 
him, as I could see by their gestures, and 
he pointed among the trees almost toward 
the place where I lay. After rolling over, 
he must have watched my escape. They 
both darted into the olives, Hussein 
following more slowly, and I saw 
Abdullah’s head appearing above the 
first terrace. 

I twisted round and ran, stooping 
under the trees, for some distance, and 
then clambered up the next terrace; ran 
again in like fashion, and clambered up 
the next. There was still another before 
I could reach the open ground on the 
hill-top. But, on the open ground, what 
chance should I have against runners like 
these Arabs were? Strong men were 
they, agile, cunning, familiar with the 
country, and, on the open ground, they 
would be sure to run mo down. The 
thought came to me that I had better 
double, jump the terraces, and make for 
the opposite hill; but, with the thought, 
the sounds of their advance were borne 
to me, ominously near, and I ran on, 
only to hear the trampling of their feet 
through the undergrowth plainer and 
plainer, and, desperately, k made for the 
remaining terrace. I came to where a 
wall was built, connecting the scarp of 
the rock, and offering ao fair foothold. 
Up this I climbed, until my right hand 
reached the top. I put my whole weight 
upon it to drag myself upward and fling 
my chest across the top, when the stone 
gave way, and I fell backward. It was a 
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long fall, for I went swiftly through the 
undergrowth, and landed prone upon a 
shelving bank of soft soil, ten fect bencath 
the surface. I was stunned a little, but 
unhurt, and, quickly recovering myscl!, 
began to slide rapidly down the soil into 
the darkness below. ? 

At the foot of the slope I rested, and 
began to listen. It was very quict down 
here, strangely quict. No sound reached 
me from the outside, Defore me was 
blank darkness, a darkness that oppressed 
and pained my eyeballs as I strained 
them to peer into it. ‘They had not yet 
accustomed themselves to my altered 
swroundings. I turned, and lay with 
my chest upon the slope; and, at an 
angle, far above me, a faint light showcd 
itself where I had fallen through. Did 
my pursuers know of this place? Or 
would they go on? If they knew of it, 
thoy would try to fetch me out. What 
should Ido? Retreat into the darkness? 
Yes! or ——, and I thought about my 
knife. Where was it? I had held it in 
my left hand as I climbed, and lost it 
when I fell. Had it fallen with me, or 
caught in the wall or among the bushes 
outside ? Perhaps it would betray my 
whereabouts. I dare not clamber back 
to see whether it was on the top of the 
slope. If they tried to fetch me out, all 
I could do would be to retreat into the 
darkness and endeavour to battle them. 
I was almost glad that the knife was 
beyond my reach; for in such sore 
straits, had they followed me in here, I 
might have used it; and I trembled with 
fear to contemplate such a dire necessity. 
After all, these men had been kind to me. 
So far as they could be, they were my 
friends. 

These thoughts had passed very swiftly. 
through my brain. The train was inter- 
rupted by a ehout—subdued and distant. 
it seemed to be—which quickened all my 
senses, and made me keenly aert. It 
was answered by another shout, more 
subdued and distant still. Fora moment 
or two there was perfect stillness, suc- 
ceeded by a faint rustling sound at tho 
top of the slope. I fixed my eyes there, 
and strained my ears to listen, expecting 
every instant to have the light blotted 
out by a man’s figure, and see him 
dropping through the brushwood. But 
no! there was only a murmur as of 
whispered conversation far away up, loud 
enough, perhaps, if I had been nearer, but 
reaching my ears underground in co lowa 
tone that the speakers might have been 
among the clouds. For some time the rip- 
pling whisper went on, and then suddenly 
ceased; the faint rustling sound I had 
noticed before recommenced, but rapidly 
died away; another shout, this time like 
a distant echo, came to me; and after 
that all was still. 

It was difficult to measure the progress 
of time as I lay there at the foot of the 
slope. After what seemed like almost 
interminable waiting, in unbroken silence, 
in silence oppressive, heavy, dead, like the 
silence of the grave, I became aware that 
the faint light above me was growing 
fainter and rapidly disappearing, and I 
knew that the night was coming on. 
Before it was quite dark, I resolved to 
climb out, and, when the night had fallen, 
try and find my way to Bethlehem. 1 
crept up the slope, and, when I reached 
the top, felt about me in the hope ot 
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finding my _ knife. My search was 
rewarded. It must have fallen straight 
down beside me. ‘Then I stood up, and, 
with my fingers, examined the sides of 
the place into which I had fallen. To 
my surprise, I found that it was only 
about five feet wide from side to side, 
and that from the tront to the terrace 
wall it was barely more than three feet. 
It was a wonder to me how I could have 
dropped clean in. ‘There I was, however, 
uninjured, and I must get out somehow. 
But how? That was the difficulty. 
Because before me. and on either hand, 
there was nothing but smooth, well- 
jointed masonry, without a crack any- 
where into which I could thrust my 
tingers, and it was quite ten feet to the 
top. I felt carefully for a line a little 
above me, inserted the point of my knife 
between the courses, and endeavoured to 
thrust it in. It was no use. With all 
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the pressure I was capable of, I could not 
send it more than the eighth of an inch. 
Then I hammered the haft with the palm 
of my hand until the bones -ached, but I 
made no impression whatever. I tried 
all the joints I could get at, on all the 
three walls, and was every time defeated. 

It had now become pitch dark. I sat 
down to think what I should do next. I 
began to feel hungry, too, and feared that 
my strength would fail me. I might 
have escaped only to die, and die in a 
hole like this, buried alive. 

Perhaps there were stones below. which 
I could drag to the top of the slope. place 
one upon another, and so raise myself until 
I could reach the edge of the last course 
and draw myself out. I went down and 
searched, creeping about on my hands 
and knees, going some distance inward 
until I came to a solid wall, but not a 
single loose stone did I find. Then I 


thought I might scrape up the earth fren 
the bottom of the slope, and pile it on th: 
top, and thereby regain the open air. |: 
was a heavy task, and the earth accum: 
lated very slowly. The perspirai: 
rolled down me. I was very faint, bx: 
still toiled on. When I had mised i: 
three feet, I stood upon it, partly 1. 
harden it. and partly to see whether: 
would bear me; but so loose was it, th: 
my feet sank in, and it began tor 

down the slope again. It seemed. indewi 
in my disappointment, as if it were loi: 
than before. The gradient was too sti; 
for me to get a secure foothold at the t 
out of loose earth like this was. I «: 
down again, and tried to think out sn: 
other plan. Gradually my _positi: 
changed, until I was lying back Upon tae 
slope, and, overcome with wearines:, | 
fell into a sound sleep. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BELGIAN HARE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MAaLan, M.A. F.G.S., 


Antior of “ The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” “ The Wallaby Man,” ete. 


S™ Tuomas Lrxwoop walked up the beach 
\) to Bay View with a sense of exultation 


in his heart. He could not resist the 


“Oh, how very noble of you!” 


pleasure of telling his wife the news the 
ment he entered the house. He hastened 
e drawing-room and said: 


(With Mustrations by Tomas DOWNEY.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—ON THE BEACH. 


“My dear, I have bought the whale!” 

“ Bought the whale, Thomas?” Her lady- 
ship repeated his words in a tone of amaze- 
ment. ‘What on earth 
are you going to do with 
it 


‘My dear, I need hardly 
tell you that as a com- 
mercial jon it is 
of the hi importance. 
The whale is worth several 
thousand pounds, and I 
have purchased it for a 
mere trifie. But my main 
object is to have the skele- 
ton set up, and to present 
it to the New Museum. It 
will be a gift of inestimable 
value to the institution, 
and will hand down our 
name to future generations 
in a way that nothing else 
could, It is a matter 
for unqualified congratula- 
tion.” 

Lady Linwood made no 
further comment. She 
ed in writing a 


letter, and dipped her pen 
in ink and in silence—the 
latter surprising and some- 


what vexing her husband, 
who thought he deserved 
further encouragement. He 
left the room, and hap- 


ul bid for sym- 


to hear that I have bought 
the whale. It will prob- 
ably bring me in a large 
sum of money—several 
thousand pounds. I shall 
invest the money in your 
name, my dear—so you may consider the 
whale your own property, excepting the skele- 
ton, which I intend to set up in the Museum.” 


“Oh, papa! how very noble of sx: 
Really, I do not know what to say!” 
Sir Thomas imprinted a kiss on the fa: 
face before him, and retired into his stud. 
The next few days were spent by him: 
trying to mature arrangements for the «: 
posal of the whale; but the problem pro: 
to be beset with manifold unforeseen 4: 
culties. Delays and disappointments occur> 
with the most provoking persistency. I> 
competent anatomical operators had be: 
promised from London, and both failed x 
the last moment. A man came over fez 
Brighton and examined the carcass, but !: 
went back without engaging to undertake t: 
dissection. A 
A week had elapsed since the auction, x: 
not a finger had been laid upon the m 
for scientific operation. During the 
three days hundreds of trippers came tov 
the curiosity, but afterwards the inter 
seemed to wane. The weather had been «7 
warm, and there was no disguising the! 
that a very objectionable oily and fish 
odour prevailed in the neighbourhood. 1: 
odour gradually assumed proportions 's: 
were decidedly alarming. . 
When the breeze was off the sea, Moni‘ 
had to hold its nose. Proprietors of bat! 
machines lost all custom; boatmen 
themselves boycotted; children were © 
bidden to paddle; the beach was dese. 
the whole programme of seaside recresi:- 
was thoroughly disorganised. The Baleu* 
whale was an intolerable nuisance. __ 
The Parish Councillors were daily besi*?~ 
by complaints on all sides; the ssmt< 
officer was goaded to distraction. He p- 
many visits to Bay View, when polite ef 
tulations were met with bland excuse. * 
Thomas explained the reasons of delay. * 
expressed his regret that the town sh 
be put to inconvenience. The officer ¥° 
back to his office to encounter renewed f° 
tests from the indignant townsfolk. F< 
Sir Thomas met with little symp 
from his wife. Bay View was immedis 
above the offensive object, and every wit‘ 
had long since been hermetically »* 
Lady Linwood went about the house *it? - 


red-hot poker in one hand, and a bottle of 
vinegar in the other. Aromatic disinfectants 
were set out in ching saucers in every room 
and passage. The servants talked of giving 
warning. Miss Daisy held out as long as 


she could. since gzatitude demanded that 
she should show some sympathy with her 
father in his anxiety. But at last she de- 
clared she should be suffocated, and sought 
freedom and fresh air on the heights of 
Balcombe Down. 

On the eighth day matters reached a 
climax, when the sanitary officer, armed 
with full authority, called at Bay View to 
deliver his ultimatum. The Parish Council 
had resolved that, unless the whale were 
removed to a distance of not less than five 
miles from the town, and destroyed by 
burning, or buried, within forty-eight hours, 
they should issue legal proceedings against 
Sir Thomas Linwood for endangering the 
health of Monkslea. 

This was a very serious measure! Sir 
Thomas was at his wits’ end. He expressed 
his anxiety to comply with the demand—but 
how could it be carried out? The officer 
said that it was not for him to say, but he 
volunteered a suggestion that the drysalter 
Chairman of the Council might possibly be 
induced to contract for the job if he were 
approached in a liberal spirit. Sir Thomas 
requested that the drysalter might be asked 
to call upon him. 

The result was that the man agreed to 
remove the whale within the time specified, 
for the sum of one hundred and thirty 
pounds. Sir Thomas, driven to desperation, 
could not do otherwise than accept the pro- 
posal. All he stipulated was that the head 
and bones of the whale should not be de- 
stroyed. 

No time was now lost in commencing 
active operations. A dozen sturdy fishermen 
were engaged, whose nasal organs were war- 
ranted proof against fishy odours. Jack’s 
sailor friend, well-known for his brisk and 
energetic ability, was to direct the work ; 
and the men set to with a will. A ketch 
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was moored close in shore, and a boat plied 
backwards and forwards, conveying the blub- 
ber as fast as it was removed, to be stowed in 
the hold of the ketch. 

The wind had shifted, and blew fresh from 
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the land, so that it was possible to stand on 
the apper shore and view the proceedings in 
comfort. The interest of the population, 
which had degenerated into disgust, now 
revived under the prospect of a removal of 
the nuisance. Many persons assembled, 
prompted by curiosity, to see what a whale 
was made of. Jack Millward had found his 
way down to the crowd, and Miss Daisy had 
been attracted to the spot.. When she saw 
Jack, she beckoned to him to come and talk 
to her. 

“How do you do, Jack? I have not seen 
you for an age. How are you? Why, your 
cheeks are pinched black again!” 

“It’s all that horrid Euclid,” said Jack, 
blushing. 

“It’s all that horrid Mr. Pegwell. Tell 
him I hate him, do! How are all the 
boys? I never see any of. them. How is 
the blackboard? What a fuss they did 
make about a trifle! What do the boys 
think about it now?” 

“They are awfully sick with Old Tootles 
—I should just think they were! We had 
such-a spree with the blackboard the other 
day! I wish you would come back to the 
Grove, Miss Daisy !"’ 

“That's not likely. My fond uncle, your 
revered headmaster, is not likely to invite 
me again in a hurry—and, if yhe did, I 
should not go! What do you think of the 
whale, Jack?” 

“He’s a whopping great brute! 
lot of stuff he has got inside him!” 

“He is my whale, Jack, so please to speak 
respectfully about him.” 

“TI did not know he was yours, Miss 
Daisy.” 

“Oh, yes. Papa bought him, and is going 
to sell him for thousands of pounds, and I 
am to have the whole lot. I'll tip you hand- 
somely, Jack, when I get it!” : 
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“Thanks, awfully—thats grand! What 
a wonderful thing a whale must be, to be 
worth such a lot of money!” 

“Of course. It came all the way from the 
North Pole, so you couldn't expect to get it 


for nothing—-why, the carriage alone would 
cost hundreds!” 

Jack could not understand it; but a fresh 
diversion drew his attention from the imme- 
diate subject. 

“Hulloah!” he said; “why, there's my 
sailor—I must go and talk to him.” 

Jack .ran down the beach, and the sailor 
hailed him, 
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“Hulloah, Jack, I thought it wouldn't be 
long before you turned up. Come to lend a 
hand,eh? Nota very pleasant job! Bunny 
all right?” 

“Rather. Mother said it had grown 
splendidly, in her letter. What are you 
going to do with all that stuff ?” 

“Ship it to Pularber—going to clear the 
whale right away—burn it or bury it. But, 
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I say—Old Tootles has been pinching your 

cheeks again! I should like to—h'm, well, 

ad better not say what I should like to 
0.”” 

Jack flushed with mortification—he could 
net bear that the tell-tale cheeks should 
always remind him of the hated Euclid. He 
Ict the last remark pass unnoticed, and said : 

“What will Miss Daisy say if you burn 
the whale? Have you asked her leave ?” 

“Miss Daisy? What has it to do with 
her?” 

“Why, it’s her whale—she told me so. 
Sir Thomas Linwood bought it, and means 
to sell it for thousands of pcunds; and he’s 
going to give all the money to her—and 
she’s going to tip me when she gets it.” 

The sailor opened his eyes wide, and gave 
a whistle of surprise. 

“Whe...ugh! That’s a startler! I 
sfy, we'll have to go slow!” 

“Miss Daisy is up there,” said Jack; 
“you had better ask her leave, hadn't 
you?” 


. 
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ELL, I does call this awkward,” said 
by Ben, squinting up at the sails 
:and then over the side. 

“Why?” said I innocently. “It seems 
rather nice to be becalmed here where there 
is a chance of pirates.” 

“Now loek ‘ee here, Master Tim,” said 
Ben, taking the pipe from between his lips. 
«You be as hinnocent as a young moke. Was 
it to see pirates that you comed to sea?” 

“Yes,” I replied rather sententiously. 

“Oh, it were, were it? You ’as ’ent met 
any o’ such gentry yet, I suppose? They 
are mighty nice to meet and wery polite. 
You'll like ’em when you see’em. A mate 
o’ mine, Charlie Higgins, was introdooced to 
some not very far from this here place in the 
Java Sea, and he was so tooked with them 
that he never left their company. They 
stuck his head on the bowsprit end as we d> 
that shark’s tail on this here Scarlet Jacket 
for good luck.” 

“Tell me how he was killed, Bosun,” I 
asked eagerly. 

Here was evidently a yarn after my own 
heart. Ben of the Scarlet Jacket was an old 
weather-beaten salt with one eye. His life 
‘had been spent at sea since the day he ran 

-away from school and signed on board the 
Bristol, a lubberly barque, bound for Valpa- 
vaiso. He had two virtues: he could spina 
good yarn, and was as brave as a lion. 

“It's past eight bells, young man, and 
your dooty is to keep watch. I just see the 
skipper taking an airing before turning in, 
and I has a word for him.” ‘ 

So saying, to my intense disgust, Ben got 
-on to the gangway-ladder, and swung himself 
-on to the poop. I went and struck eight 
bells, and then, thinking it was rather cold 
‘companionship, went to look for Billy Hen- 
-derson. 

Now Billy Henderson was my own particu- 
lar chum. He came from Aberdeen, ‘a 
braw toon” he called it; and I believe he 
was right, for I have since seen it. Like me, 
this was his first voyage. I remember getting 
into the train at Fenchurch Street station 
with a solemn-looking clergyman, and a neat, 
rosy-faced boy, who I did not dream at the 
tie was to be my particular chum. We 

» the only new apprentices, and conse- 
had rather a bad time of it from the 
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“Well, I don’t know. You see, I’m acting 
under orders. I’ve got to take the blubber 
to Pularber, and hand it over to the harbour- 
master. Perhaps it would be as well if you 
were to ask her if she has any instructions 
for him.” 

“ All right,” said Jack, and off he ran. 

But he had not gone ten yards up the 
beach before he was stopped by Mr. Pegweil 
himself, who had been standing in the crowd 
of onlookers, and had overheard some of the 
late conversation. Mr. Pegwell’s dignity 
had suffered o shock, and his temper was 
seriously rufled. He caught Jack by the 
arm and glared at him. Jack gave one 
frightened look at the master, and instinc- 
tively raised his arm to screen his face. 

“Go back to the school, you insolent young 
rascal!” said Mr. Pegwell, as, insinuating 
his other hand under Jack’s arm, he inflicted 
a vicious pinch on one of his sore cheeks, 
which forced Jack to utter a scream of pain. 
In an instant his avenger was at hand. The 
sailor strode rapidly to the spot 


“I don’t care who you are,” he roaredst 
Mr. Pegwell; “that little chap is a pald 
mine, and if you touch him again, down gos 
your building ! ” 

To emphasise his words, the sailor laid bi: 
right hand on the master’s chest, and wit, 
a vigorous push sent him staggering bac! 
some steps. Mr. Pegwell recovered hime: 
immediately. 

“Fellow!” he exclaimed, “ you shall r- 
your insolence! I will not demean mys! 
by a vulgar brawl, but I’ summons 5.2 
for assault!” 

“Summons away!” retorted the othe, 
with a scornful laugh; “and I'll tell ti 
worship that you get your living by pin 
boys’ cheeks. . . . Come on, mates, let 
on with the work, or I may be doing hin: 
mischief.” 

Some of the bystanders laughed as ¥. 
Pegwell retired from the scene, bent cr 
seeking the satisfaction provided by the 
law. 


fet 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BILLY HENDERSON. 


By Dr. Wriuiam Forses-Lestie, 
Au'hor of “ Little Jim,” ete. ete. 


older ones. We were the fags—we laid the 
table, we waited on the others, we washed up, 
made the beds, and otherwise were the ready 
slaves of our lords and masters. 

The morning we started I was wakened up 
at four o’clock to fetch the coffee. The cook 
emptied ladlefuls of what he called coffee into 
my pannikin. I thought he had made a mis- 
take, and politely intimated as much, where- 
upon he promptly ejected me with his foot. 

“Well, I wish I had never come to sea,” 
I exclaimed when I entered the berth. 

“And so do I,” said Billy Henderson. 
“ It’s vera disagreeable.” 

“Tl make it more so,” came the voice 
of a senior apprentice from the top bunk, “ if 
you two greenhorns don’t cet the table 
quick.” 

One of the worst hardships peculiar to a 
seafaring life is the want of sleep, and the 
uncertainty of the little one gets. This was 
a great hardship to Billy Henderson; and 
whenever occasion arose he took it in odd 
corners when on watch. This night he had 
hidden himself with more than his usual 
cleverness, for find him I could not. It was 
a beautiful night, and I could not understand 
how anyone could be sleepy; although the 
forms lying ander the awning on the foc’ksle 
head were snoring melodiously. 

The sea was calm, and reflected the white 
beams of the moon as if it was glass ; not a 
catspawruffledthem. Away on the starboard 
quarter an island lay darkly upon the white 
sea, and the tall, feathery palms on its 
higher grounds rose sentinel-like far into the 
breathless atmosphere. It was a night to 
romance by. I went to the side and looked 
over the rail. Above me, cloud upon cloud, 
rose the snowy cloth stretched upon the black 
spars. Scarcely a movement disarbed them. 
The ship lay upon an even keel, save when 
now and then an underswell rocked her 
gently ; then there would bea flap aloft, with 
the creak of ropes in the blocks. 

It was a night made fordreaming. A plea- 
sant reverie came over me. I could see the old 
home with the farm-steadings, and the river, 
and the fir-trees on the hill, with the old cart 
road, and the grey mare trotting down it 
from market. I wondered how they all were. 
Indeed, I was so given over to thought 
that I failed to perceive a piece of grey 


blanket peeping out from under the wind 
cover, and that my gaze had left the sea acl 
was looking inboard. Gradually it davtel 
upon me that here was Billy Henderson. |t 
was two bells by this time, so I wentax! 
struck them. Going to the poop rack I gots 
pail of water, and, waiting till the ship saves 
roll, emptied it on the deck. It washed nz: 
under the winch cover. I heard a splat 
and out bolted Billy. 

“That was ‘vera disagreeable,’ Bills”! 
said. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he repiied. “I thovrlt 
the ship was swamped.” 

“Why, man, I have been searehing evirt- 
where for you. Let's have a talk. Teil re 
about Aberdeen, and Molly Gordon; mz. 
it’s just the night for that.” 

“Who's on watch ? ”’ sung out the skipper 
at that moment. 

“Tam, sir,” I replied. 

“ Go and call the mate.” I did so. 

There was a consultation on the poop. | 
could see that with half an eye. They wer 
all looking at some object on the starborl 
quarter, at the island, I thought, as I dips! 
unobserved along the port side towards ‘t 
wheel. But when I got there I perceie: 
that it was at a low dark object between thi 
and the ship. 

“What do you make of it?” I beard te 
skipper ask the mate. 5 

“A junk with sweeps out,” replied ihe 
mate slowly, with his eye glued to the te 
scope, “and pulling in this direction.” 

“ I thought so,” said the skipper—“ ¥e** 
in for it. This is the worst spot in the Js 
Sea. It was here where the Foz of Loni? 
was boarded, and only escaped by a miract: 
and where the Jane Eyre was burned and bt 
crew massacred.” , 

“ What are you doing here, youngster?" te 
said, turning sharply towards me. “Tir 
binnacle is alright; the guns we want Dc¥. 
not lamps.” 

“Hallo, it’s you,” said big Ben. “Whs. 
sir, this here young gentleman is auxioos | 
see pirates.” : 

“Tshe? Then he'll see them quick enoa! 
Call the men, Johnston,” he said, turning * 
the mate, “and see the arms served ot! 
Better sling those two spare carronsd 
of the hold, and place them at the fore 35 


after portholes. 
board. 

« Bosun, square the yards; there is a sign of 
wind to the westward.” 

“Where is Henderson?’ the captain con- 
tinued. “Why is that boynothere? I wish 
his father had made a clergyman of him; 
tell him J want him.” 

Off I went for Billy. It was notking new 
to hear the captain growl at him. He had 
taken, somehow, a strange dislike to my 
chum. Some said it was because Billy used 
to say his prayers, and read his Bible. The 
captain was himself a scoffer, and abhorred 
any reference to religion. As I look back, it 
is wonderful to me how so delicate and sensi 
tive a boy as Billy could have braved the 
coarse jests of his berth mates and continued 
to say his prayers, as if in his little room in 
the old manse at home; but under that deli- 
cate exterior there was the courage of a 
hero. 

I found him looking over the rail at the 
junks, for there were two of them, with the 
rest of the crew, and some of the passengers 
who had been roused up by the steward. 
Several of them showed evident signs of 
alarm—and well they might, for some of them 
had their families on board. Billy ran off to 
the poop, and I joined the men in squaring 
the yards. Then the arms were served out. 
There was a plentiful supply of cutlasses, 
boarding pikes, and old muskets. The latter 
were old army muskets that had been shot 
off last at Waterloo, and were like to do as 
much damage to their owner as they had 
formerly done to the French. 

The mate had already got the guns up and 
in position. They were loaded to the muzzle 
with nails and pieces of old iron: they looked 
very formidable. Altogether we had five 
guns, carronades they werecalled. Merchant 
ships did not carry long guns in those 
days. 

‘The final arrangements were now made! 
The mate with the port watch was to keep 
the foc’ksle head, while the captain with the 
starboard was to defend the poop and quarter 
deck. Into this watch were impressed several 
passengers who looked fighting men. The 
rest, with the women and children, were 
battened into the saloon. Billy Henderson 
and I were with the captain on the poop. 
We both had a pistol. Mine was well nigh 
large enough to blow a hole in a ship’s side, 
but I thought it looked very piratical and 
effective. 

By this time the two junks were within 
half a mile, coming on one after the other 
with their sweeps out, at a good rate. They 
were covered with men, for we could see their 
heads crowding the rail on their high poops 
and foe’ksle. “ Looks as if we were going to 
have a lively time, Bosun,” said the skipper, 
turning to Ben, who was examining the breech 
ropes of a carronade. ‘ That forad junk must 
have a hundred men on board, and the other 
cannot have less.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Ben, scratching his head 
thoughtfully, “ fancy I’ve seed that ’ere junk 
before, painted yellow, sir; and have she a 
man’s head on her bowsprit end, sir?” 

“Indeed, you are right,” said the skipper, 
turning his glasses upon her ; “ the scoundrel 
has a man’s head nailed up as if it were a 
shark’s tail on a tea clipper.” 

“Then I knows her,” exclaimed Ben 
excitedly. ‘“That’s poor Charlie Higgins’ 
figure-head, sir. He lost it farther down the 
Straits a year ago. That’s Yin-yin and the 
yellow junk, sir. He attacked us when I was 
in the Lapwing near Shanghai way, but we 
beat him off. He’sahard fighter, sir, andan 
out-and-out scoundrel.” 

The captain became very serious. 
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worse than I had hoped for.” It was said in 
Hong Kong that Yin-yin was in the gulf of 
Petchili. .Yin-yin was a celebrated pirate in 
Chinese waters in the fifties. It was said 
that he had been a Mandarin, but, being impli- 
cated in a conspiracy against the government, 
had to fly to save his head. He became a 
terror to merchantmen in the Straits, and on 
the China Seas. 

“Such gentry as Yin-yin don’t give away 
their movements. But here he comes, sir. 
He is making for the quarter, t’other will 
board by the bow. Shall I give him a taste 
of our metal?” said Ben, with his hand on the 
lanyard of & carronade, along which he was 
squinting. ‘It takes the stomach out of 
these Chinese to hit ’em first. I think I can 
sweep him fore and aft now.” 

“ Fire, then,” said the skipper ; “fire as the 
guns bear.” 

The order was repeated forad. Bang! 
went Ben's carronade. Bang! Bang! as the 
guns bore they were discharged, and the 
crash of breaking wood, with shrieks and 
cries of distress, showed that some of them 
had found their mark. The smoke of the 
discharge hid the junks from view, so that 
we were unable to see what execution we had 
done. They now opened on us with muskets ; 
and a little brass cannon on the poop of the 
nearest junk broke a white splinter from our 
rail; but from the confusion caused by our 
bold attack they did little damage. 

Big Ben promptly set about loading his 
earronade. I was watching him with interest 
from the vantage of the mizzen mast. Some- 
how I had changed my mind about pirates. 
1 thought it more pleasant to keep them at a 
distance, and the whiz of a bullet by my ear 
increased my trepidation. Just then there 
was a grinding noise, and suddenly a wild 
figure with a great sword sprang out of the 
smoke on to the rail beside big Ben. He 
made a cut at him, and that was the last I 
saw of big Ben. 

Then another and another followed. 

“Repel boarders !"’ shouted out the captain. 
“ Cold steel, boys ; give them the cold steel,” 
and at it they went, cutlass and boarding-pike 
rasping and clashing, and the yell of the 
fight thickening as the yellow figures came 
crowding up out of the smoke. 

One big fellow made at me with a great 
sword wielded with both hands. But just as 
I thought it was all over with me a shot 
struck him in the mouth and he fell humped 
up on all-fours upon the deck. The flat of 
his sword hit me on the shoulder as he 
fetched his blow, and knocked all the life out 
of me. 

When I came to myself, I found that I 
was looking into his hideous yellow face 
smeared with blood. I could hear the fight 
still going on, but which side was gaining I 
could not tell. There was a weight on me—a 
dead sailor lay right across my body. As I 
writhed round in an endeavour to free 
myself, I heard a strange sound above the 
turmoil of the fight. It was the wind rushing 
over the sea. It rises quickly in these lati- 
tudes. In a moment it had struck us. The 
smoke was blown aside and whirled away 
into the sky. The tall sails gave one flap 
and then bellied out taut as boards. The 
poop was almost deserted, but the quarter- 
deck was an angry tumult. The crew were 
hemmed in round the mainmast; a junk lay 
out each side; the position seemed hopeless ; 
and I felt deadly sick with fear. Suddenly 
the captain darted out from the press towards 
the wheel; seizing it in both hands, he 
whirled it round and the ship began to glide 
away from between the junks. A yell rose 
from their decks, and a shower of bullets 
rained around him. One hit him in the 
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thigh, and he fell groaning to the deck. He 
had scarcely fallen when a little figure was 
at his side and caught the wheel. It was 
Billy Henderson. The vessel felt the rudder, 
and heeling over rushed through the water. 

A cry of dismay rose from the Chinese on 
board, who began to realise that they were 
being separated from their comrades. Some 
of them cut the braces in the hope of the 
yards swinging aback, but this rather helped 
their enemies and made possible the follow- 
ing event. 

Unable to move, I watched the little figure 
standing calmly on the wheel grating mov- 
ing the wheel now this way now that, as 
the ship came to or fell away from the 
rudder. I wanted to get to him, to help 
him, to shake him by the hand, to kiss him, 
to do anything, so glad was I to be quit of 
those junks with their cannon and muskets. 
I felt sure we could beat those already on 
board, even though they had killed big Ben 
and, as I then thought, the captain. I sin- 
cerely hoped the Chinese would not come 
along and find me, or try to kill Billy. But 
they had lost heart already, and were now 
hemmed in; between the mate’s watch and 
the captain’s evidently things were going well 
for us. 

But what was Billy doing? Had he gone 
mad? He was putting the wheel down. 
Round swept the Scarlet Jacket in a great 
circle of foam. The yards were bending 
like reeds, the sails taut as bars, every rope 
and block creaking and straining under the 
weight of the wind. I saw his object now— 
it came to me suddenly like a flash as the 
tumult of the fight surged up from the 
decks. 

Round she came: she was all aback, 
will she fill? It was a moment of terrible 
suspense. Yes, the braces are cut and the 
yards swing free. She is to windward now. 
The wind is on the quarter, it is right aft. 
Now she is racing along like a greyhound. 
She is nearing the junks again. The 
Chinese on board raise a cry of triumph as 
she approaches, and their comrades answer 
with yells. They imagine their prey can 
no longer escape. I see Billy’s grey eyes 
gleaming, there is a drawing tight of his 
lips. He looks now at the sails, now at the 
junks, and he moves the wheel easily. It 
was done almost as quickly asI write it— 
we were almost upon them before those on 
the junks realised their danger, then there 
was a hasty endeavour to man the sweeps. 
They fired a scattered volley of matchlocks ; 
there was a grinding crash. The great 
stern of the yellow junk towered high over 
our foc’ksle, and then in an instant disap- 
peared for ever. 

The Chinese on board, dismayed by this 
catastrophe, gave way on all sides. Some 
were killed, but most of them flung them- 
selves overboard, and were probably picked 
up by the remaining junk. 

We were saved! The ship sprang away 
upon her course, and when the last pirate 
was killed and flung overboard, the crew 
came crowding aft to shake Billy Hender- 
son by the hand. Then I saw the little 
figure gradually sink down upon the wheel 
grating, as if overcome by fatigue, and lie 
quiet. I thought he had fainted. But it 
was much worse, & bullet had passed through 
his chest. Billy Henderson was dead! 

That is all: it is only a tale of a brave 
deed that was done long ago when I was a 
boy. We buried him tenderly with wet cheeks 
in the lonely China Seas, and the captain 
said many things which I have now for- 
gotten, but he used to say after that, 
“ Say your prayers, boys—it is a good thing 
if they will make you like Billy Henderson.” 


ne a 
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Along the line the signal ran— 
“ England expects that ev'ry man 
This day will do bis duty !” 


N7 only along the line of battle on that 
great and glorious day of Trafalgar, so 
decisive for the fortunes of our dear Old 
England, and the long peace it secured to 
us, but for all the ages it stands forth, in 
letters of gold, as a maxim of daily action for 
every one of us. 

The lesson enforced that day by Nelson 
has been the guiding spirit in our un- 
rivalled navy to this very day; and its 
splendid rule of self-devotion has been 
illustrated, from that time to the present, in 
countless incidents embodying its cardinal 
principle--Duty. 
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COASTGUARDSMAN WILLIAMS. 


By Lippatt ARMITAGE. 
(With Mustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


afternoon of Tuesday, February 22, the 
Alarm was sighted off Wells, to which town 
she was making a periodical visit for the 
purpose of landing stores. She blew her 
whistle, and the chief boatman, Devlin, 
mustered a crew of four others to put off with 
him to the vessel. 

Several fishing boats, of Blakeney Haven, 
had found it necessary to make for the 
shelter of Wells harbour; and had already 
reported how bad the weather was outside ; 
indeed, a stiff northerly wind was blowing, 
and seas ran high in the German Ocean and 
in the Wash. 

After the departure of the coastguard boat, 
growing apprehension was felt for its safety ; 
so much so, in fact, that Coastguardsman 
Williams followed along the embankment, 


“ He made for the direction of the sound.” 


This same spirit of cool, self-possessed 
heroism is the one gleam of light from the 
sad gloom of the double boating disaster, 
which happened in February last, off the 
quaint, decayed old seaport of Wells-on-Sea, 
in Norfolk, involving the loss of eleven lives ; 
five members of the Wells Coastguard being 
drowned through the upsetting of their boat, 
and a sub-lieutenant and five men of Her 
Majesty’s gunboat dlarm perishing through 
@ similar accident to the boat of the Alarm. 

The second-mentioned disaster was only 
discovered when search was being made for 
the missing occupants of the coastguard boat, 
which had put off from shore in response to 
a signal from the gunboat. 

How it all happened was like this: On the 


which runs for over a mile along the narrow 


channel of the harbour leading out to the 
open sea, to watch the progress of his com- 
rades on their perilous trip. 

When Williams reached the extremity of 
the Point, the boat had gone well ahead, so 
that he had quite lost sight of her ; he stood 
there awhile, looking out, but, what with the 
high seas running, the gloom of the storm, 
the driving spray, and closing evening, it 
was difficult to make out any objects at all 
out seaward, whence came no sound but 
the whistling of the wind and the roar of the 
angry waters. 

Patrolling the beach, he waited and 
watched anxiously. Watching and waiting 
and listening, he presently heard above the 


noise of the storm a sudden cry, and he 
shouted out, ‘Is that the gig?” 

An answer came back, ‘‘ Yes!” 

Williams then called out, “ This way—rou 
are right for the harbour. I'll show you a lich; 
round the Point!” and he went at once 1) 
the Point, and waited there. fa 

In a while he called out again, “ Are v3: 
all right?" and the reply came back clearly 
and reassuringly, ‘ Yes; all right!” 

Almost immediately after there suddenis 
came the startling shout ‘‘ Lifeboat aboy'’ 
and he knew that something then iz 
happened—something was wrong. Willian: 
lost no time in signalling an alarm to tk 
men who were standing about on the quis 
over a mile inland, and saw them start off: 
once to his assistance. 

Then, putting down the light, he, wi 
hesitation, plunged bravely into the 
meking for the direction whence the sound 
had come, and fighting courageously agai: 
the huge rollers that came sweeping in 
tremendous force and in rapid successi:r. 
each in turn breaking in surging foam up: 
the beach. Against these forceful checi 
he determinedly held way, striving hard 1 
keep a fixed course, though half blinded by tu- 
spray. The icy-cold water struck through 1: 
clothes with paralysing effect, and benunie 
his limbs to such an extent that he was | 
the sensation of feeling; and presentls. 
couraged by his inability to see the boat. 


be 


began to fear that he would be obliged 


turn and strike for the shore. Just as this 
decision was forcing itself upon him, be 
caught sight of an object like the boat, with 
some one on her, about twenty yards away. 

This nerved him anew, and seemed 
brace up his energies afresh, for he struck out 
with renewed vigour, and, swimming now with 
his utmost power, he at last reached the bost 
which he found to be upside down, and there 
was Devlin, the chief boatman, clinging tobe. 

Devlin seemed as if he was about to let. 
but Williams clung to him and said, “Suck 
to her; we arenear the shore!” Upon that 
Devlin seemed inspirited, and appeared 0 
take a tighter grip of the boat as she drifted. 

Williams now strained every nerve to ue 
the boat shoreward, grasping her by the prot 
with one hand and swimming with the othe: 

It was tough work, and progress was corm 
spondingly slow; each recurring breaky 
threatened to overwhelm and wash bob 
the men from their precarious support, the 
upturned, though still buoyant boat, yet,atthe 
same time, every waveegave her a fresh pus) 
landward. 

Presently, to his relief, Williams foud 
that he was able to touch bottom with bis 
feet, and now got on more quickly, until be 
got into shallow water, when he tried tore 
move Devlin from the boat, intending » 
carry him the rest of the way; but Del 
clung so tight that it was impossible at fin: 
to get him off, a fact that speaks volumes 1 
to the condition the poor fellow was in. 

Finally, Williams found his efforts 9 fir 
successful that he was able to carry the ma 
ashore, where, just above the surf line, ht. 
with his inanimate burden, fell down on te 
beach from sheer exhaustion, overcome by 
the cold and his extraordinary exertions. 

At that moment two men came up. 
Williams was sufficiently himself to ask thea 
to strip and rab the rescued man; bit 
whether owing to ignorance of the prop 
way to apply restorative friction or whatere” 
reason is impossible to say, they refas? 
todo that. However, they took up Devlin ant 
Williams, who was in a terribly ¢: 


state, though conscious, as he declared him- 
self to be “freezing with cold,” and they 
carried them back to quarters in the town, a 
mile and a half along the embankment. 

Late that night Devlin succumbed ; but 
Williams fortunately recovered from the 
effects of his immersion, and was able to 
give his evidence at the coroner's inquest 
held upon all the victims of this disastrous 
affair. 

All this happened on the Tuesday; next day, 
Wednesday, the Wells lifeboat put off to the 
gun-boat at half past three o'clock, and did 
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From his statement it appears that, as no 
boat came to the warship from shore in re- 
sponse to signals, the gig, a very light four- 
oared craft, left the gun-boat about six 
o’clock on the Wednesday morving. She 
was more or less observable for half an hour, 
by which time she had got among the surf 
that was breaking over the bar, and her own 
colour being white, she was no longer dis- 
tinguishable. Nothing more was seen of her 
till the forenoon, when someone descried an 
object on the beach, which aroused the most 
serious misgivings, and these were confirmed 


“Lifeboat ahoy!” 


not return to the lifeboat house until seven 
o’clock on Thursday morning. As the crew 
could not get aboard the warship, owing to 
the state of the sea, they had to make them- 
selves as comfortable as they could for the 
night in their own craft. 

They made themselves an awning of their 
sails, and the gun-boat passed on to them 
some tinned meat and biscuits. At day- 
break an officer, who had been deputed to 
go ashore and identify the bodies, was taken 
on board the lifeboat, but not without 
difficulty. 


shortly afterwards 
shore. 

At the inquest the coroner expressed the 
opinion of the jury that “ Coastguardsman 
Williams had behaved in a most excellent 
way in getting his officer out of the sea!” 
And his determined pluck has since been 
fittingly rewarded with the Medal and 
Certificate of the Royal Humane Society. 

It can be safely said that the public at 
large will agree with the verdict; and will 
add that Williams, at every personal risk, 
emphatically did his duty. 


by signals from the 
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“FROM REVEILLE TO LAST POST.” 


By C. E. C. Wercaut, 
Author of * The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,” ete. 


U.—" THE GUNNER'S STORY.” 


“Men's DINNERS.” 


Frmst Cau. 


fe Cz to the cookhouse door, lads. Come 
to the cookhouse door,” rang the 
bugles. 

Bill Furness was cook’s mate for the 
dinners that day, and the dinners were just 
getting under way. 

When the last notes of the call had died 
away, he stood, with half a dozen other 
gunners, who were also on duty, leaning 
against the cookhouse door. 


Inside, the red-faced, exhausted company 
cooks were ladling out sweltering masses of 
frozen beef, with its unwilling gravy, and 
oabbage, and potatoes, into the tin dishes, 
which were then carried to the various huts, 
where the detachments did their messing. 

It was a day when the smell of a roast 
chicken would have been overpowering, and 
when a lemon squash, with its cool crystals 
of ice, seemed to present the only temptation 
in the way of food and drink. 

It was so hot that the cooks declared in 
joke that it would have been sufficient to 
have carried the joints across the parade 
ground to have cooked them thoroughly, and 
the parched, cracked earth seemed to be call- 
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ing out for the moisture of even the dew 
from heaven that was denied it. 

Bill Furness was a tall, lean man, with 
sloping shoulders and a white face with high 
cheekbones, and sunken eyes that seemed to 
be full of the summed-up fatigue of his fwo- 
and-twenty years of life. 

He was racked by a distressing cough, that 
he strove in vain to stifle behind his hand. 
For he knew that he would be sent to the 
hospital, should it get round to the ears of 
the sergeant of the detachment that he 
could not rest either night or day for it. 

At night he used to sit up in bed, choking 
for breath, watching the long moon shadows, 
as they lay on the wooden floor, while his 
companions snored the sleep of the weary. 

There had now and again been a crimson 
stain on his handkerchief, that had frightened 
him a little, for his mother had died of 
England’s greatest curse— consumption. 

But to a gunner, hospital is synonymous 
with the churchyard, and Bill Furness set 
his teeth, as he leaned against the lintel of 
the cookhouse door, waiting for the can that 
was his share of the day's work. 

He would not give way—he would keep on 
his feet to the last. 

He was very tired, but he fought down 
the shivering cough that came from his 
diseased lungs, and tried to feel as though he 
were not stifling, and as though the summer 
world was not going round with him. 

Joe Chappel, the cheery little gunner at 
his side, was chafting the cooks, bantering 
them on the yield of gravy, that was slowly 
oozing out of the frozen meat over the 
potatoes. 

“ Yon’s good stuff for such as us, Jemmy,” 
he was saying, “ reg'lar good stuff to fight 
on, been kept in store for a year or two; 
yah, old frozen meat.” 

Bill heard him dimly, wondering whether 
he should be able to lift his heavy can when 
it came to his turn, and whether it was 
merely his fancy that dulled the sunlight on 
the grey fort at the harbour mouth. 

He knew every turn of the giant gun that 
poked its black muzzle out of the embrasure. 
How often had he not polished its satin 
surface, and felt proud that one of England’s 
mightiest defenders should be in his charge, 
under the oiled rag in his hand. 

“Noo then, stoopid,” said Joe Chappel, as 
he shouldered the savoury mess, ‘‘ what art 
thinking about? I'll carry mine and thine, 
and nivver feel it. Off wi’ the food and into 
the canteen, say I. It’s weather to make a 
saint thirsty.” 

“ Ay, then, you must be bad,” said Blazes, 
the wit of the company. ‘For there never 
has been, and never will be, them as could 
say that you had aught saint-like under 
your blue jersey—* half and half.’”” 

“ Get away with you chaps,” said the good- 
natured cook, giving ‘half and half ’ a friendly 
shove. “It’s always you, Joe Chappel, as 
makes confusion when you're on the job. 
And when the temperature is up to 100 in 
the mess hut, I’ll leave you to think what it 
is in here. I’mof opinion that men as talks 
so much of the hardships of the poor soldiers 
had better set up gas stoves for us, to keep 
our complexions pretty in the summer, and 
do away with these here regular frizzlers.” 
And amid good-tempered grumbling the 
company cooks turned back to their kitchen, 
and the file of cooks’ mates wended their 
way up the dusty, blinding path, to their 
diverse wooden huts, where they might 
deposit their load. 

“Why, what a loony you are!" said 
Chappel, with good-natured contempt, to 
Furness. 

They were carrying the dinners for the 
17th Detachment, and Furness had stumbled 
over the edge of the parade ground, heavily. 

“You can't carry a mess of beef straight, 
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nor drink a pint, nor turn out extra smart 
for parade, nor fold a puggaree. If I was 
your sort, I would go and hide my head in 
the dustbin and let the old Maltese dust 
shaver take me away.” 

Furness looked at his friend piteously. 

How often, when this terrible weakness 
had come upon him, had he longed, un- 
known to anyone, to hide his head anywhere, 
away from his noisy, healthy companions. 

For he knew so well how all this would 
end. Hospital, and a lingering death. 

He had the fear of Pascal before his eyes: 
«Je mourrai seul.” And never, even to the 
French philosopher, had that sentence 
appeared so throbbing with pitiful terror as 
it did to that poor gunner who had drifted 
from the London streets to Malta. Those 
London streets where one can never be alone ! 

He could see the sunlight falling upon the 
whitewashed ward, and upon the nurse in 
her scarlet and grey uniform and white cap. 
He could hear the solemn ring of the 
chaplain’s voice, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life,” and the prayers that would 
help the struggling soul of the sin-worn 
gunner higher and heavenward, as he lay in 
his narrow bed. 

He knew that there would be no one near 
him whom he loved. 

Not even the little deformed sister, whose 
clever fingers made the match-boxes for 
an East-End firm so deftly. Or the pert, 
healthy little brother, whom the Board school 
master said would some day make a notable 
mathematician, since he had been rescued 
from the streets after an attempt at making 
ten oranges sell for a dozen. 

There had been no work to be secured in 
all that great heartless world of London, or 
else he should never have left it. 

And now, even if Clara and Tom did not 
shed a tear for him, they would cry for the 
want of that three shillings a week, that every 
week as regularly as clockwork he sent home 

* to the London attic. 

He had never been able to lay by so much 
during his efforts at eking out a precarious 
living as a sandwich man, or at keeping a 
crossing clean with a bass broom. 

But it would have been so much finer to 
have died in battle. To have been swept 
away ino battle like Waterloo, or Corunna, 
or Dargai, to have fallen face forward to the 
enemy, with perhaps a sword or a musket 
ball in his heart. 

Furness longed wildly to set the nations by 
the ears, so that he might have a soldier's 

ave. 

But his heart fell again as he reflected that 
the doctor would not pass him for active 
service and that after all his end must be the 
hospital bed. 

He stumbled up the steps of the hut. The 
light was so glaring, and the wooden stairs 
so burning, and a splash of the gravy went 
over his Kharkee-clad arm. 

“Gar on, loony, messing her Majesty's 
uniform! ’’ said Chappel again, in high glee. 

“ T say, lads, here’s your matey, taking in 
his dinner afore you've begun, like a stingy 
chap as he is, making free with the tit-bits, 
as you may all whistle for.” 

“Leave the poor chap alone,” said the 
senior in the room. ‘ Don't you see as he’s 
ill? ’Ere, Furness, lie down a bit on this 
bed-cot and pull yourself together, or it'll be 
goat’s milk and soda-water and chicken broth 
out of sparrow’s legs for you to-morrow.” 

Furness made his way across the room, 
and flung himself upon the iron bed-cot, on 
the pile of brown blankets, looking on through 
half-closed eyes, while his companions 
shovelled in their dinner. 

He envied them faintly as he lay there. 
Their robust health and bucolic constitutions, 
born of the plough and the wide moor, that 
had not been weakened by generations of the 
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London streets. Their healthy appetites 
and their noisy horse-play. 

He was no use in this world, and yet he 
dimly realised that in his bosom burnt a 
more steady flame of heroism and patient 
endurance than would ever be their portion 
in this life. 

He was of the stuff that heroes are made 
of, and yet he could never be a hero. Forhe 
might lie down to-morrow on the mattress 
in the hospital and never rise from it again, 
save to be laid in his coffin, on the gun- 
carriage, covered with the Union Jack, and 
carried away to Ta Braxia Cemetery, with his 
companions marching in the rear and the 
firing party in front. 

His helmet that he had worn in naught 
but times of peace would be on the coffin-lid 
among the wreaths, and so he would take his 
last dignified drive, behind the couple of 
Spanish jennets. 

But dinner was over as he lay and thought, 
and he rose wearily toclear away the pans 
and dishes. But Blazes pushed him back 
again on to his pile of rugs, with rough good- 
nature. ‘ Folks as is as strong as mules can 
do your work, old holler cheeks,” he said 
with all a gunner’s good-nature. “ You lie 
there, and close them eyes of yourn, which’d 
look none the worse for forty winks.” 

Then, as he turned away and bustled the 
tables and the dirty plates out of sight, he 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder with a 
gesture of sympathy. For who so tender as 
a soldier when anyone is ailing ? 

“It'll be six feet o’ mould for Bill, or ’m 
a Dutchman, and the sad toon on the band, 
what makes you wish as you'd never been 
born,” he said softly. 

“Ay,” said the others, and there was a 
moment’s pause, for the tired man on the 
bed-cot commanded more respect’ at that 
moment, as a probable corpse, than he had 
ever done before in all his young life. 

But just as the tension of feeling was at 
its highest, Blazes performed the exquisite 
joke of filling his next neighbour's cap with 
potato-skins, and the whole room awoke to 
the fact once more that life is one huge joke, 
when you are not on parade. 

When Bill awoke some time later from an 
uneasy slumber, the hut was very still. The 
men had drifted away to their games and to 
their walks, and he was alone. 

He could hear the vo‘ces of them shouting, 
as they attempted a game of football, high 
against the hut walls. Their attempt required 
some courage in the tropical heat, and by- 
and-by, as Furness lay staring at the patches 
of sun wandering westward on the blue- 
washed roof, he heard them all drift up the 
road between the rocks, to the sea. Then as 
he lay there, a great longing came upon the 
man for the cool of the waves breaking at 
the foot of the crags below the lighthouse. 
He could remember days when the heat and 
glare were lost under the blue of the sea, 
when he used to float lazily like a merman, 
his long length outspread upon the buoyant 
saltness of the Mediterranean. 

It was not yet the hour for the bathing 
parade, but he felt that he must go down to 
the rocks and sit there and look at the sea. 
He buttoned his Kharkee jacket up to his 
throat, and put on his helmet with shaking 
hands. Then, pushing open the door of the 
hut, he went out into the blaze of sunlight. 

The sea was so delicious when he reached 
the shore at last. It was very quiet there, 
and the long line of the horizon was shim- 
mering in the haze of a light sirocco. 

He sat and leaned his head back against a 
rock boulder. 

Life had its compensations after all—com- 
pensations for sweeping out barrack-rooms, 
going on guard, and doing sentry. And this 
was one of those compensating moments, 
when his whole being was pulsating with 


happiness, and the dreamy joy of being 
alive. 

The far, faint line on the horizon ws: 
Sicily, and the conical point, jutting sharply 
up into the sky, was the volcano of Etna. 

It reminded him somehow of tke * Better 
Land,” and of the entrance into thx: 
kingdom which it behoves everyone to win. 
He was not a religious man, and a barrack 
room is not the best place to cultivate tke 
love of God, where but little is known c‘ 
God in the beginning. 

He had, of course, listened to the preach- 
ing of the army chaplain every Sunday, bt: 
as his next-door neighbours had been bust 
playing games with their fingers and a coup.- 
of pennies all the time, the sermons had gaze 
in at one ear and out of the other. 

But once in London he had slipped in: 
an East-End church in a despised by-str 
and the clergyman that was preac 
seemed to be so full of earnestness that he h:i 
compelled the street ragamuffin’s attention. 

« The rest of heaven” had been his them, 
and the text, ‘ Called ‘a be saints.” 

It is difficult to be a saint in Whitechape!. 
and almost as difficult to be a saint in a 
barrack-room. But the idea of rest appeale-! 
to Bill Furness, whose life had been one rz:b 
to gain the mere bare necessaries of existeree. 
till he enlisted, and since then had been oz 
long struggle to disguise his ill-health fre. 
the authorities. 

Rest could scarcely be synonymous wi:h 
the heroism for which he longed. But tha: 
heroism could never be his, and even the re-t 
seemed very far away as he sat there. tired ari 
worn, With the sound of the bugles constant!s 
calling for “ Parades,” or ‘‘ Defaulters,” a5/ 
the ringing of the eternal Malta bells ove: 
the sea. As he considered life and its direc: 
bearing on himself, there came the shiverin: 
sound of a cry of a man in distress, ringinz 
across the waves. 

He was on the alert directly. For in s 
garrison of such vast proportions a man mu 
be prepared for every emergency. And i 
knew that the cry came from the sea. 

He sprang up, and shaded his eyes with his 
hands. 

Against the dazzling primrose of the sky 3 
dark form stood out in sharp relief, strugel:n: 
breast high in the water. As he looked th: 
figure collapsed, and sank with the suddenness 
of a stone. 

It was Joe Chappel, who had swam cz: 
beyond his depth, and had been evidently 
taken with cramp. He was not an experi 
swimmer, and it was evident to Bill Furness: 
comprehension that he was drowning. To 
throw off his coat and helmet was the work 
of an instant. 

Bill himself was a very weak swimmer, ft 
his lungs would not allow him full play in 
the water, and he was timid of venturing far 
from shore. 

But there was no one else in sight. Xe 
one who could lend a helping hand in 3 
way, and it was his duty to go to his friends 
assistance. The water was very cold as te 
struck it in his dive. And he drew his breath 
sharply with o sudden arrow of pain as be 
made his first strokes, and slowly but sur'y 
forged ahead to where Chappel had sunk fit 
the third time. 

When he reached him he was unconsciots. 
and as he dived he caught him by the arz- 
pit, and struck out back to land with him. 

There were several gunners on the beet 
waiting to give them a hand as Bill caz- 
slowly in hand over hand, dragging his heas: 
load. 

But when they gripped the two men ari 
dragged them to shore, there were two des! 
weights on the arms of the corporal a>: 
bombardier who had plunged into the sea \ 
meet Bill and his friend. 

It was only when the exhausted men wr 


safe on the edge of the rock promontory that 
they glanced back atfthe sea from which they 
had just wrung those two victims. 

It was streaked with dull red, a thin 
meandering line, on the grey surface, that 
tilled them with sudden horror. For it was 
she life-blood of Bill Furness. 

In the struggle he had broken a blood- 
vessel in his diseased lungs, and was fast 
dleeding to death. They laid him on the 
rock and propped his head with their blue 
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jerseys, shielding him from the west-going 
sun, while one of them ran for the nearest 
doctor. But it was too Inte, for he only 
opened his eyes once, and that was to smile 
as he saw Joe Chappel, after being brought 
back to life with much rubbing, sitting up in 
decided déshabille, spitting the salt water out 
of his mouth with much energy. 

“ Ay—he’s all right—I’m glad—it doesn’t 
matter about me. Maybe I didn’t chuck my 


life away after all,” he said faintly. 
(To be continued.) 
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“Bill! Bill!” said Chappel in distress, 
“keep your heart up, old man, you'll be all 
right, all right just now.” 

“Ay. T'll be all right just now,” said Bill, 
“ for there’s rest for them as is tired—” 

But he never finished his sentence, for his 
head fell back on the corporal’s arm, and the 
gunner's story was finished. For he had 
found that rest for which he craved. 

And he had found the hero’s grave which 
his heart desired so sorely. 
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THE SPORTS OF OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL HEAD-MASTERS. 


[7 is generally recognised nowadays that 

schoolmasters have more influence with 
heir boys than they would otherwise have, 
vhen they display an interest in their sports 
ind pastimes. Such a bond of sympathy is 
ormed between them as could be formed 
»erhaps by no other means. It is, therefore, 
leasing to reflect, and it will interest our 
voys to know, that with scarcely an excep- 
ion the head-masters of our great public 
chools are not only fond of all that pertains 
o athletics and physical development, but 
hemselves participate, or have participated, 
n various sports, and in many cases have 
chieved considerable distinction. Now, 
voys, take note of these instances. 

To begin with, there is Dr. Edmond Warre, 
tead-master of Eton, who was in his time 
ne of ‘he best oars who ever sat in a boat 
n 1859 (the year that Cambridge sank) he 
vas President of the Oxford University Boat 
3lub, and that yeaitand the two preceding 
mes he was a member of the Dark Blue eight. 
[here seems to be something very appro- 
yriate about this, when one considers how all 
he best young oarsmen are being bred at 
Ston, and how, to the sorrow of the Cantabs, 
hey so generally move up to Oxford at the 
lose of their school career. 

Then there is Dr. James, of Rugby, who is 
.s fond of watching a good game of cricket 
s anybody. When up at Oxford he was 
aptain of the Lincoln College eleven in 
867, and at that time also he used to be 
‘ery fond of fives. Now his allegiance has 
een mainly transferred to golf, and it will 
verhaps please our numerous philatelist 
eaders to know that he is one of their 
raternity. 

A place in the very front in such 9 category 
's this must be assigned to the Rev. 8. R. 
‘ames, the head of Malvern, for there is 
carcely any form of athletic sport which he 
oes not like, and which he has not followed 
t one time or another. It was in Rugby 
ootball, however, that he shone most, for he 
vas one of the Cantab. XV. from 1876 to 
879, captaining it in 1878. Cricket, rac- 
uets, fives, cycling, shooting, golf, and 
achting—all have been pursued with en- 
husiasm, and some are still, for he is yet a 
aember of the Castle Yacht Club and of the 
lorth Berwick and other golf clubs. Malvern 
oys are fortunate in their head-master. 

Dr. Way, of Rossall, is another head-master 
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of versatility in the matter of recreations. 
He was stroke of the Oxford boat in 1874 
and 1875, and performed a valuable service 
to the O.U.B.C. in breaking the run of vic- 
tories which Cambridge had achieved about 
that time. Though all the chroniclers of 
the time were loud in their praise of the 
work he put in, Oxford were beaten by three 
lengths in the first of the years named. He 
was much the lightest man of the crew, who 
were not at all fancied, although once, when 
about half-way over the course, they made a 
great fight for it. He had ample revenge 
the next year. His crew came on splendidly, 
and the Cambridge stroke, H. E. Rhodes, 
fearing the worst, led off at a great rate, in 
the hope that he would tempt his rival after 
him at ao pace that would discount his 
stamina. The mancuvre, however, failed; 
and the Oxonians, then going to the front, 
won as they liked by ten lengths. It was an 
achievement to be proud of. In these latter 
days cycling, sailing, and fishing are Dr. Way’s 
main recreations. He belongs to the Royal 
Clyde Yacht Club. 

Two or three other facts are perhaps best 
mentioned here. The first is that the Rev. 
W. E. Sherwood, head-master of Magdalen 
College School, Oxford, once rowed No. 3 in 
the Oxford boat with Dr. Way, for he was 
given a seat both in 1873 and 1874, and was 
treasurer of the 'Varsity Boat Club. Again 
the Rev. A. F. Titherington, head-master at 
Brighton, was stroke of the Oxford eight as 
recently as 1887. His crew suffered defeat by 
three lengths ; but much ill-fortune had to be 
contended against, No. 7 in the beat breaking 
his oar for one thing. Still there is no doubt 
that Cambridge were the faster crew. Mr. 
Titherington still keeps up his rowing, and is 
a member of the Leander B.C. Cycling, too, 
he is fond of. A University athletic honour 
was conferred upon yet another head-master, 
for in 1886 the present chief of Wellington 
College, the Rev. Bertram Pollock, was chosen 
to run for Cambridge in the quarter at the 
Inter-University sports. That was the period 
however, when the Cantab., F. C. L. Tindall, 
was in such great form, and‘he won the race 
by nine yards, Lindsay of Oxford beating 
iy Pollock for second place by a yard anda 

alt. 

Charterhouse has cause for pride, for Dr. 
Rendall is a great lover of mountaineering, 
being in fact one of the Alpine Club, enjoys 


arun round the golf links, and is a devotee 
of the cycle. This is not all, however, for 
Charterhouse boasts of the possession of C. B. 
Fry as one of its masters, the man who as an 
all-round athlete stands out from all his 
contemporaries. 

The list is as yet by no means exhausted. 
The Rey. Hon. Canon Ed. Lyttelton, of Hailey- 
bury, gocs in for cricket, golf, shooting, and 
eycling ; the Rev. Michael Geo. Glazebrook, of 
Clifton, for riding, climbing, cycling, and 
tennis; the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, of Harrow, 
forriding, too; Mr. A.T. Pollard, of the City of 
London School, for cricket ; Mr. A. H. Gilkes, 
of Dulwich, for cycling and cricket; the Rev. 
H. A. Dalston, of Felsted, for cricket, golf, 
cycling, and fives ; the Rev. W. M. Furneaux, 
of Repton, for riding, cycling, tennis, and golf ; 
Dr. Field, of Radley, for golf and cycling; the 
Rev. E. C. Selwyn, of Uppingham, for just the 
same quartette of pastimes as the chief of 
Felsted; Dr. Rutherford, of Westminster, for 
riding and gardening; Mr. H. C. Barnes 
Lawrence, of the Perse Grammar School, Cam- 
bridge, for cricket, cycling, and golf ; the Rev. 
A.E. Allcock, of Highgate, for the same, with 
the substitution of fives for cycling; the Rev. 
M. A. Bayfield, of Eastbourne, for moun- 
taineering (Alpine Club), golf, riding, and 
fishing; the Rev. A. R. Vardy, of King 
Edward’s, Birmingham, for boating; Mr. H. 
G. Hart, of Sedbergh, for fishing; the Rev. 
F.B. Westcott, of Sherborne, for cycling; the 
Rev. R. J. Mackenzie, of the Edinburgh 
Academy, for cricket, cycling, golf, and 
riding; and Dr. J. Marshall, of the Royal 
High School, Edinburgh, for swimming and 
golf. 

Mention must also be made of the facts 
that Dr. Ambrose Wilson, head of Lancing 
College, is to be numbered amongst the 
patrons of cricket, football, and cycling, 
and that he is a vice-president of the Brighton 
Rugby Football Club; and that Dr. Almond, 
of Loretto, is a lover of angling and yachting, 
and that he rowed in the Balliol boat. 

A few other like examples might be quoted ; 
but these are enough to establish the point 
that there are no more thorough believers in 
the good old maxim Mens sana in corpore 
sano than the head-masters of our big schools, 
who practise, too, what they preach. This is 
a good thing for the boys in more senses than 
one, and the boys must like their masters all 
the more for it. 


—————E EE -- 


AN INTERVIEW WITH AN AMERICAN CRICKETER. 


“7 was late on an August afternoon when, 

by the kindness of Mr. C. W. Alcock—at 
‘ennington Oval—the writer obtained, in 
he interests of the “B.O.P.” readers, an 
aterview with the Captain of the United 
tates cricketers who were visiting England 


last summer. Mr. G. S. Patterson isa typical 
American in many ways, but quite English 
in his love for cricket. 

Our cousins across the Atlantic are making 
great progress in our national game. Two 
years ago the Haverford College Eleven 


showed us how good are the public schools, 
and last year a picked team of amateurs came 
to play our leading counties. 

“ Now, Mr. Patterson, what made you come 
to England and play our best teams?” 

“We came to learn how we could hope to 
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spread the interest in the States, and also to 
meet the great batsmen and bowlers of the 
counties. There was no idea of eclipsing, or 
ef rivalling, the performance of the Austra- 
lians, though we had beaten them last year ; 
it was with the idea of increasing our know- 
ledge of the game by meeting the very pick 
of English players. Sooner or later we had 
to do it, and we have done it.” 

‘What is the position of the game in the 
States?” 

“ The game is played at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, there are many clubs at New 
York, Chicago, and Boston among other 
places, but in these Englishmen are the 
leading spirits. In Philadelphia, the game is 
very popular, and the men arrange among 
their clubs a regular programme of matches 
for the season. But, with few exceptions, the 
best players have to go into business when 
they are beginning to show great promise, 
and then they have to give’ up cricket. 
There are practically no men in the 
city who have no work todo. In New York 
there is a large class who have plenty of 
leisure, but they do not play cricket—they are 
content with golf. Neither golf norlawn tennis 
has made any difference to cricket. In my 
City not the slightest interest is taken in 
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tennis. We have some good grounds and 
also clubs. The Germantown, Merion, Bel 
mont, and Philadelphia clubs have pro: 
sionals, who get 201. per month, attached to 
them. But we have no professionals who play 
regularly in matches. There is, in fact, no 
protessional play in the States. Ouramateurs 
learned from Nottingham men. We have 
good wickets, byt none so good as are to be 
found at Old Trafford, Trent Bridge, or 
Nottingham. We are not able to get such 
good turf, and the August sun kills the best 
grass, while the coarser kinds thrive under 
it. We only play one-day matches, and are 
not used to three days.” 

“ What about public-school cricket ?”* 

“There is not much played. St. Paul's 
School, New Hampshire, a school corre- 
sponding to Eton, plays cricket, and so do 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Havard 
College. At Haverford School, -cricket is 
distinctly the college game, and from there 
comes J. U. Lester, who, although the 
youngest member of the team, scored well in 
almost every match, was never out for a 
duck, and only four times during the tour 
for less than ten. When one remembers his 
youth, and that he had played scarcely any 
first-class cricket previous to the tour, one 


cannot help looking upon his 
wonderful one. Mr. Seattergoo 
wicket-keeper, also came from 
educational centre.” S 

“ As to your tour?’” 

“We are perfectly satisfied with our 
ment, and we have had the utmost knit 
shown us. It was stated in the papers © 
we were dissatisfied with the umpiring! 
that is quite false. For the first time * 
have met professional bowling, and it * 
not our wish that any county should not p- 
its best team in the field against us;i 
the occasions when the strongest teams pii~ 
us, we had the best of luck. Against Yorks" 
Nottingham, and Surrey we did very ¥él 
deed. The best bowlers we met wert a 
Hearne and Mee among professionals, anéE- 
Shine and F. E. Cunliffe amongst amt: 
We did not, unfortunately, meet Richart 
or Mr. Bull: We certainly had not the * 
of luck, and we lost the toss when it 
mostimportant to win it. We began thelot“ 
weather cold and indifferent, and played e 
wickets to which we were not secustm 
and half the team met with accidents she 
seriously handicapped them. It was.t*:* 
new thing for us to play such 6 sr ~ 
three-day matches, but still we hare bai = 


creatment, and will certainly look forward to 
oming again. Three of our best men, E. 
VY. Clark, jun., W. W. Noble, and H. R. 
Brown, were unable to come at the last 
noment. We have had good attendances, 
ind have made many friends. Shrewsbury is 
1 wonderful bat; and the other men who im- 
oressed us were Mr. Jessop, who twice scored 
vcentury against us, Mr. F. Ford, Mr. N. 
Druce, the Cambridge captain, and also 
Hayward. Dr. Grace is as wonderful as 
ver. What we want is what we have not 
sot, that is anything like your County 
system. Our season begins the 15th of May 
the 15th of July, and then from the latter 
late to the 15th of September, while between 
hat date and the 1st of October, our three or 
our leading international matches are played. 
Jur difficulty is that we have no leisured class. 

“ We play for cups as many of the English 
slubs do, but many of us get nothing more 
han the Saturday afternoon. This is, of 
course, @ great drawback in many ways.” 

« What do you consider the finest innings 
ser played by an American?” 

“In my opinion it would be Mr. R. New- 
iall’s 84 against the first Australian team in 
.878, when Spofforth, Boyle, Garrett, and 
Allen were the bowlers. The next best was 
{18 by F. H. Bohlen against the Australians 
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in 1893. The highest innings ever made in 
the States was the 279 by A. M. Wood for 
Pennsylvania Railway v. Roanoke. I was 
playing in the same match, and I was anxi- 
ous to beat Wood’s score. But when the 
last man was in with me, and I had only to 
make 9 more, Wood, who was on the other 
side, caught me at slip. That 261 is my 
highest score. I was once playing in a 
match in which the score was a tie, when the 
team which was batting lost 8 wickets. The 
next ball would have been a wide, but the 
batsman covered it ; his partner then drove 
a ball to long on and refused to run; and 
to crown everything, the last two men were 
given out leg before wicket. Ever since I 
was five years old I have taken an interest 
in the game. When fourteen years of age 
I played for Germantown Academy, and 
at seventeen played in first-class cricket. 
Bohlen, Ralston, played in the same team, and 
we had not the help of professional advice. 
I do not know much of English public-school 
cricket, but I sm sure the young player 
should be carefully coached, as well as watch 
good games. In the States, we must rely 
upon amateur efforts, and can only learn from 
the visits of foreign teams. 

“There is no organisation like that of the 
M.C.C., and no matches like that of Eton 
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and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge. We 
play Canada and go in for Club playing. 
But you would never sce an attendance such 
as I saw at the Oval when Notts and Surrey 
struggled for the Championship on Bank 
Holiday. The future of the game is uncer- 
tain. It was only with the greatest difficulty 
that many of our team got away. We have 
not any people who can give themselves 
wholly to sport. It is our custom to decide 
a game on the first innings, and to give the 
visiting side the choice of the same. The 
visits of successive Australian teams have 
certainly helped us a great deal. The last 
team were very strong, and we won the final 
match against them chiefly because every- 
thing went in our favour. The wicket was 
very slow at first, but it improved a little, 
and on the last day of the match, when the 
Australians went in for their second innings, 
it was quite good, although there was not 
a great deal of difference in its condition at 
any time. They were exceedingly nice about 
their defeat, and we thought them not only 
a splendid team, but as good a lot of sports- 
men as one would wish to meet. It was 
unfortunate for them that all their men failed 
in batting, whereas ours scored consistently, 
and in the matter of catches the luck was 
all our way.” 


Mr. D. L. A. Jap 
Baipwin. 
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“Have the American daily press taken 
much interest in the tour?” 

“Yes, they have all had special cables, 
and a good deal of interest has been mani- 
fested in our doings. The outside public 
goes in more for baseball, and our leading 
men do not exhibit any enthusiasm, though 
the Bishop of Delaware takes a keen delight 
in our games.” 

Mr. Patterson thought the Jubilee mag- 
nificent, and assured me that if his team’s 
visit had done anything to strengthen the 
better fecling between the two English-speak- 
ing peoples he was amply satisfied. He also 
added that he had never met the Yanke2 who 
would have Canada for a gift, and he entirely 
repudiated the idea of anything like war. 

Looking over the tour, the Americans have 
not done badly. They lost six matches, won 
two, and drew three against the counties, 
while the counties last year did not win one 
match against the Australians. Of the three 
drawn games, they held their own with 
Yorkshire, and would have beaten Notts and 
Somerset had the matches been played toa 
finish. Throughout the tour they were but 
once dismissed for less than 100runs. They 
scored altogether 5,020 runs for the loss of 
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238 wickets, and had scored against them 
5,792 runs for 201 wickets. The best men 
on the side were Messrs. Patterson, Lester, 
Wood, and King—all four players good 
enough for any side. Mr. King was far and 
away the most successful bowler. The 
captain started very badly with the bat. In 
the middle match of the tour, against Hamp- 
shire, he played an innings of 88, and his 
last five innings were 162, 59, 53, 52, and 64. 
Mr. A. M. Wood batted consistently through- 
out, and his best score was 100 v. Notts. Mr. 
Ralston is a fine wicket-keeper. Altogether 
Messrs. Lester, Wood, Patterson, Bohlen, 
King, and Thayer are worthy of a place in 
any team. The bowling was fairly strong, 
but the fielding was not so smart as one 
expects. Circumstances were much against 
the team, and they committed a grave error 
in having to start three days after they 
landed. Against their bowling, Messrs. J. L. 
Jessop, F. Mitchell, W. G. Grace, Major Spens, 
F. G. J. Ford, N. Druce, and J. Gunn all 
scored centuries—the former twice. J.Gunn, 
a new batsman, was the only professional to 
score the coveted hundred against them—a 
remarkable fact. 

When it is considered that the Philadel- 


phians only have from 200 to 250 ma 

draw upon who take an active part ind 
game, whereas England has thousands, 
that all the Philadelphian cricketers are em. 
nected with business in some form or oti: 
and have no time to spare for constant pr: 
tice, it is very remarkable that sock. 
powerful team can be turned out. They bi:- 
played the game in a manner so sportsmn. 
like, that it has been the admiration of x! 
and they have gained friends everywhe. 
Sooner or later we shall have other tear: 
that will meet our best men on level te: 
and Lord Hawke took out an En, 
team last autumn. One feature is, ex: 
member of the team paid his own expen. 
and was genuinely an amateur. Those 4: 
know best declare that in every way 
visit was successful. It was arranged i: 
the popular Surrey secretary, Mr. Alcock. 
to him the readers of this paper are indebic: 
for my chat with the leading Americ. 
cricketer—whose reputation as an all-rori 
man makes him absolutely first class, and: 
equal of any cricketer living. He is wr 
quiet and unassuming, and imme 


popular. 
T. C. Cones, 


SIMPLE WORK IN BEATEN BRASS OR COPPER (REPOUSSE). 


Mw™ is said to be repousséd when a 

pattern is produced upon it by beating 
or hammering, and anyone who has at all 
a turn for fancy work, and has what is termed 
finger dexterity, could make many useful and 
pretty articles, such as finger-plates for doors, 
designs for two of which I give. 

In the brief space at my disposal I can 
just put the reader in the way of making a 
start, though if he have a friend who has 
done any metal benting a few practical hints 
from him would be very helpful. 

Sheet copper can be purchased at some 
metal warehouses and tool shops, such as 
Buck's, Tottenham Court Road, who would 
also supply you with tools and other neces- 
saries. There is a warehouse in the Blooms- 
bury end of Drury Lane where sheet brass 
and copper can be obtained, and as it is ditfi- 
cult stuff to cut it is advisable to take the 
exact dimensions with you of the pieces you 
require. You willneed some pitch to bed your 
metal upon, a few punches, and a hammer. 

Draw out your design the size it is to be 
wrought (methods for enlarging a design I 
have given in former articles in these pages, 
to which I refer the reader), and with a piece 
of carbon paper mark it over so that you 
obtain an impression on the metal. This 
you had better mark over again with a sharp 
steel point so as to slightly cut into the 
copper, and then there is no danger of losing 
the transfer as you proceed with your work, 
which would greatly hamper you. 

You must see clearly what you wish to do, 
for there should be no hesitancy when you 
start beating the copper: a good transfer is, 
therefore, imperative. 

You now bed the metal in pitch and proceed 
to punch an outline by tapping a fine punch 
with the hammer, following your transfer 
lines. Now you see the reason for bedding 
the copper upon a yielding material, for this 
outline has to be visible on the back. You 
had better follow all the forms in this way, 
moving the punch each time you hit it, and 
be sure to intelligently follow the design. 
An expert worker would make this outline 
deeper in some places than others, according 
as he wished the form to be in high or low 
relief; but at first make everything as simple 
as possible, for in taking up a new craft 
don’t be too ambitious at the outset. 

Having punched an outline, you can now 
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DesiaN For Correr oR Brass BEATEN FINGER- 
PLaTE FoR Door, THK BACKGROUND 18 OBTAINED 
BY Using A “Stan” PuNcit, 


go over the background with a~ star” put, 
which will give it a broken-up surface. (r 
you can gently hammer it over with sf 
punch, which will tend to bring the desc 
into relief. But to obtain the necesat 
relief the copper must be taken off the beds 
pitch, and it must then be bedded oo 
front side. Now begins the more dificc: 
part of the work, the beating up of the ¢ 
sign from the back. My advice here agaia::. 
Don’t be too ambitious. Beat up al t+ 
forms a little with o round-hesded pus’) 
and if you can gauge the effect of what sr: 
are doing (for it will look the reverse ¥h: 
viewed from the front), you can beat up: 
flowers or the frog, if you work my design: 
as to give them higher relief. But untily 
have obtained the knowledge that cx 
of practice, don’t be too ambitious in th 
direction, but take it off the pitch and cla 
it after beating the design, and see what be 
happened, and what you think is require 
complete the work. 

Of course the charm of repouss¢ lar 
consists in the way some forms are brot::: 
out by being given higher relief while othe: 
are little removed from the flat. This > 
quires judgment, which is partly the rest! 
practice, and partly the outcome of taste. 
of the difficulties in punching up the fer 
is to strikethe punch in such a wayaswil!¢ 
low them out instead of hammering them: 
holes. A series of gentle yet decided tx 
keeping the punch moving all the time. # 
effect this; but it is easier to write this éc: 
as © counsel of perfection than todo it st 
first attempt. Still, beaten metal hasa¢! 
of its own which makes up fora good %s- 
and I shall be surprised if these of t' 
readers who essay this work on the stren” 
of these hints will not be agreeably sarpi=« 
at their first effort. " 

Of course it will be necessary to re-bed 
metal on the pitch if you wish to beat - 
some forms further, and you can als 
on the front again. When you havede 
you feel you can do to improve it, clesn 
copper thoroughly with turpentine 
Brookes’s soap, and your door-plate is 1: 
for fixing up, which you can do by ms!" 
holes at each corner and fastening on > 
brass pins. 

Brass is rather more brittle than cof * 
and lacks the elasticity of that mi 


Pewter beats well, and if lacquered afterwards 
keeps its dull silver colour without tarnishing, 
and a very charming colour it is. 

The two designs I herewith give are 
kept very simple, so that the tyro shall not 
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DESIGN FOR FINGER-PLATE FOR Door. THE BAcK- 
GROUND 18 SHADED To SHOW THOSK PoRTION8 TO 
RE IN RRUEF, THIS AND THR OTHER DESIGN 
COULD EABILY BE ADAPTED Fon TRAYS. 


ve hampered by having too complicated 
an effect to reproduce. The frog can be left 
out if thought too difficult, and the space oc- 
supied with the lower ends of the leaves, 
vhich the reader can easily supply. These 
lesigns are mere diagrams, and give no idea 
of the fine effect of beaten copper. 


——eos9foo— 
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TRAINING FOR A SHA-LIFE. 


Tne secretary of the Marine Society's Warspite 
raining ship writes to ue from the office at Clark's 
Place, Bishopsgate Street Within, Ec.: “There are 
iow a number of vacancies on board the Marine 
Society's training ship Warspite for poor boys of good 
sharacter who wish to go to sea, but whose friends 
ire unable to fit them out and start them in that pro- 
fession wt their own expense. As I believe that this 
may not be without interest to numbers of your 
veaders—indeed, that it may be of considernble advan- 
‘age to many to know of this—I venture to ask if you 
would be good enough to make it known in your 
columns. : 

“ Boys desirous of a:imission to the Warspite should 
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apply at this office with one of their parents on the 
morning of any weekday except Thursday. Applica- 
tions from the country should be made in writing. 
The general conditions of ndmission are that boys be 
between the age of fourteen and sixteen years, and not 
less than four feet ten inches iu height without boots, 
that they be of good charncter and physically fit for a 
sen life, If found e.igible, boys are provided with suit- 
able clothing and drafted to the Warspite off Woolwich. 
There they remain being trained for seamen for about 
twelve months, when they are sent either into the Royal 
Navy or the Merchant Service—in the lattcr case an 
additional outfit is provided and a sen-going ship 
found.” 
° 
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A STUDENT’S PLEDGE. 


At Northfield and Mount Hermon, where Mr. Moody 
carries on his world-renowned work, there are some 
three hundred young men constantly in training. As 
an example of the tone of life prevuiling among the 
students it is interesting to note that the following 
pledge hangs on the door of nearly every student's 
room : 

“God helping me, I, a disciple of Jesus Christ, agree : 
1. To Judge Not. 2.'To try to bring at Icast one soul 
to Christ each yenr. 3. To observe regular seasons for 
secret prayer, asking to be made more Christ-like, and 
praying especially that some unconverted personal 
friend may be saved; and that in my work for the 
welfare of others I may depen‘ upon the Holy Spirit to 
make me successful. 4. To engage in no umusement 
where the Saviour could not be my companion. 5, To 
stand up for Jesus always and everywhere, 6, Todo 
in a kindly spirit all in my power to help others to 
keep this pledge.” 
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Problem No. 464. 
By F, R. Pickenine. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Propieus FoR BEGINNERS. 

When there are only a few pieces on the 
board, the powers of them can be better 
realised than when there are many, and so 
we give here a few specimens of about half- 
a-dozen pieces, adding the international nota- 
tion to each, and preserving the solutions for 
our next chess column. 

Problem No. 465. 

A two-mover: White, K—QB sq.; Q— 
QB5; B—QR6. Black, K—QKt6; P— 
QKt5. (Kel; Lc5; Na6. Kb3; Pb4.) 

Problem No. 466. 

Another two-mover : White, K—K 7; Bs— 
QKt5 and K5; P—QB7. Black, K— 
QKt2. (Ke7; Nb5,e5; Pe? Kb7.) 

Problem No. 467. 

A three-mover: White, K—KR3; Q— 
K3; P—KB6. Black, K—KR4; P— 
KKt3. (Kh3; Le3; Pt6. Kh5; Pg.) 

Problem No. 468. 
By O. Wirzsure. 

A three-mover: White, K-QB4; R— 

QR4; B—K4; Kt—QKt6. Black, K— 


U3 


P-K?7. (Kce4; Ma4; Ne4 
K b2; Pe2) 
Problem No. 469. 
By J, BERGER. 

A three-mover: White, K-QB6; R— 
K Kt2. Black, K—QR2; P—QKt3. (Kc6; 
Mg2. Ka7; Pb6) 

Problem No. 470. 
By A. Corrias. 

A three-mover: White, K—Q2; 
QKt4; Kt—Q6; Psp—QR7 and K3. Black, 
K—Q 4; Kt—QRagq.; P—K3. (Kd2;Lb4; 
Od6; Pav7,e3. Kd5d; Oa8; PeG.) 


QEt7; 
Ob6. 


The Bohemian composers produce many 
fine problems, but they do not always make 
them perfect. The following three-mover is 
a joint composition: White, K—QR3; 
Q—QKt3; Kts—K4 and KKt3; Ps—Q2 
and KKt2. Black, K-Q5; B—KR3,; 
Kts—QR7 and KBsgq. Solution Q—Kt5, 
and there are three pure mates with the P 
when the B moves to B 5 or K6 or the Kt to 
K8, but there are three solutions when the B 
moves to Kt2. These duals can be obviated 
by placing the B on K Kt 4, adding a black 
P on KB3, and shifting the whole position 
one square to the right. It is the same with 
some American problems, for in the following 
three-mover: White, K—KR8; Q—K6; 
R—Q5; Kt—QkKt3._ Black, K-QB5; 
Kts—K Kt sq. and 6; Ps—QR2 and 6 and 
QKt7; White can begin with 1, Kt—R5 or 
Q2, or R- Q4, or Q—B7. The latter is the 
author’s move; Black has 18 replies, but 7 
of them produce the duals of R to Q 4 or B5 
(ch.) The Kt on Kt6 shouid be placed on 
QR2; the white K on KR4, and black Ps 
on KR3 and 4 (4+ 7=11 pieces), then there. 
are only duals when the Kt moves to Kt 4 or 
QB3. 

There are several other problems which 
can be improved, and as the correction of 
them affords instruction, we will mention 
some occasionally. 


Solution of No. 463.—1, Q—Kt 4, and Q or 
Kt mates. 


N. A. B. H.—Your second problem is also 
acceptable. 

8. B. in B.—A little more construction is 
required; one R should be on R3, etc. 
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An“ Old Boy's " Brilliant Idea for the Holidays 


A. R. WALEER.—Tie Gordon Highlanders, that is the 
old 92nd, were raised in 17¥5. See our article on 
“The Scottish Regiments of the British Army,” 
publi-hei, with large coloured plate, in the April 
part for Iny5. 


A. W. B. A.—A schooner two feet over all will remind 
You more of a pirate or a privateer than a man-o'- 
war. And 27 guns on her, all an ine and a half 
long. Faney that! And the square sails to be set 
when the wind fs free and the trysails when a gale 
is blowing, for that is when you require the leg-o'- 
inuttons ! Well, she may look pretty, but don’t trust 
her afloat without a string ticd to her. 


E. T, Davis and Hersert.—You would find yourself 
in quite « false position unless you had a private 
income, it depends on the way in, whether throuzh 
Sandhurst, or lirect,or through the militia, Printel 
particulars are always forwarded on written applica- 
tion to the Secretary of War. 


Sivoy Hant.—You must be apprenticed in some 
factory where ships’ engines are male. Get a cop 
of “The Marine Engineer” or “The Stearaship " 
You will find names enough there. Both are pub- 
lished monthly. and can be seen at most Free 
Libraries. Apprentices are not paid, during the first 
Year at all events. 


J. B—Yon woull probably get the examination 
Papers at the Queen's Printers, Messrs, Eyre é& 
wttiswonde, Printer Street. E.c. If you were to 
write th the Seoretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Cannon Row, 8.W., he would tell you in 
what form they are published and send you the 
particulars of tle examiuations. 


A. L. (Seasider).—Very glad to hear you have been 
successful in builling the canoe. She would carry a 
all lugsail about 3 ft. by 4 ft. to run before the wind 
with, but you cannot sail a canoe on a wind unless 
she iy provided with a deep keel and rudder, and you 
would find a keel very much in the way when 
runuing her ashore to land. 


P. Bratrte.—We are afrai'l we bave never come across 

the hand-camera you mention, “ut,ns you seem tohave 
seen it, you ought to know whether it fulfils your 
re juirements or not. 


ScizyTiric READER.—1. No, you could not make them. 

The phonograph may’ come later on, but will 
require very careful work. 3. Yes, possibly. He is 
now with his caravan in Aberdeen. 


TE 3 als regularly; do not drink 
me oid pastry, pickles, and pork ; go to bed 
early ; rise early ; havea cold bath every morning ; 
take plenty of walking exercise: practise riding 
thoroughly ‘well; do not ride at top speed for the 
lirst week or two; practise on a track as much like 
the one you are to race on as you can manage : when 
you have got into condition, try and do the distance 
in a second less every time you Tide; rest for a day or 
two before the race. 


OnsiTHoLGIst.—1, The inside of a thrush’s nest is 

* not unlike that of a cocoanut, being plastered with 
cow-dung, mud, and decayed wood ; it has no grass 
inside. 2. Swailows aul martins all migrate, ao do 
suifts, who, however, belong to @ very different 
vroap. 


Cottrcron.—3ird-nesting is illegal, no matter how 
many eges you take. Read the notices that are 
posted up in your district ; if you have not seena 
notice you will probably find one at the town hal! or 
Police ‘station. It gives n list of all the birds pro- 
tected in the district. 


A. H. Warre.—1. We cannot repeat the same thing 
in volume after volume. 2. Put an advertisement 
in our weekly wrapper when you expect tbe egys, 
and sell them if you can. 3. The cave has nothing 
to do with Turpin. Turpin's achievements are 
imaginary, He never rode to Yurk, or had a mare 
Black Bess, cr did anything told of him ia the story 
except get hanged for murder. 


T. SwiTH.—Yon can obtain entomological pins and 
store boxes from Mr. E. H. Meek, 56 Brompton 
Road, London, s.w. The price of the former varies 
accorling to size; but you can get a box of four 
sizes, mixed, for one shilling. 


NAvaL.—The Sinerra is of 5,600 tons, and her trial 
speed was just over 20 knots. She has two funnels 
and very tall masts—160 feet high—with a military 
top on each, She is of 9,600 horse power, and {3 
armed with five 6-inch and six 4-7-iuch (45 pounder) 
quick firers, besides fourteen smaller guna; and she 
has a steel deck protecting the engines and mag 
zines, from an inch and a half to three inches thick. 
Her crew numbers 450. and the coal carried 1,100 
tons. She is a sister ship to the Dido, Doris, and 
others. 


Pp a@wlwens 


C. M. RIDER.—Messrs. Cassell's address is La Bell 
vage Yard, Ludgate Hill, They would tell you t:; 
were to write to them. 


CcRtorr.—The frst pawnbrokers that settle! 
England came from Lombardy, and started in t: 
nesx in Lombanl Street in the City of London. 
three balls are the arms of Lombards, and t! 
hung out as their sign. The balls are the “ 
the arms of the Italian family of Medici. 


W. Towtixsos.—When you get to Crewe work Fo: 
best in the works during the Jay and work your 
ft the Mechanics’ Institute during the even: 
You will soon be told whet todo aud what t 
you want. 


A. W. H.—If you have the proper tools and are good =: 
brasswork you might, perhaps, make your own micn- 
scope, but you want a very high power for your F.' 

se and certainly could not do with onty one jet: 
You can buy the lenses where you buy the micr- 
scopes, 

ARTHUR.—Silkworms are still on sale in Certa 
Avenue, Covent Garden Market. You get thea. a 
Raius's on the south side about half-way throuct. 


Awful Effect of the Sudden Appearance of a Donkey in a Field of Carrots. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. FosTea.) 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By ALFRED COoLBECK, 
Author of “ Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes,” ete. 


(With Mlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE WILDERNESS. 

I eee with a start, and the sensation that I 
was being watched. For a few moments I 
could not remember where Iwas. The darkness 
puzzled me. One of my fingers pained me, and 
amy right ankle was stiff and sore. These, the 
results of my struggle with Hussein, brought to 
my recollection the position I was in, and why I 
was lying there on the soft mould, in the dark- 
ness. Was some one watching m That was 
impossible, I thought, in darkness so intense that 
I could not see my hand before me. And yet 
the sensation was there, and I could not shake it 
off. I turned over, and looked up to the place 
where I had fallen in. Two points of light, close 
together, were gleaming there; eyes they were 
of some one, or some thing, and apparently fixed 
upon me. But how could human eyes see me in 
this dense gloom? They must be the eyes of 


“I summoned my waning strength." 
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some wild animal. Their fixed glare I 
answered by staring back again, remain- 
ing motionless, and listening. Presently 
I heard two or three sniffs, then a long, 
low whine, like the whine of a dog, which 
went off in a regular howl, and rung 
mournfully in the darkness beyond. It 
was the cry of a jackal. I had heard it 
before, many 8 time, around the camp of 
the Howarmis. 

Gripping the handle of my knife, and 
loosening it in its sheath, I slowly re- 
treated down the slope. I kept my eyes 
upon the gleaming points above me. 
Would the creature follow me? And, if 
it followed, would it attack me? It would 

. have the advantage down there in the 
darkness. I encouraged myself by re- 
membering that a jackal is not a very 
formidable beast, and it is cowardly, too, 
seldom venturing to attack a living human 
being. Its preference is for the dead. 
Ugh! ao shudder ran through me as I 
thought of it, and wondered why the 
creature was crouching there in the open- 
ing. Was this a tomb I was in? And 
were there dead bodies about me? I had 
not yet explored the place, and it might 
be so. The presence of the jackal made 
it very probable. But the danger was 
from the jackal itself, and not from the 
mouldering bones of the dead. 

As I reached the bottom of the slope, 
the jackal gave two or three sharp yelps, 
and then broke off into another howl. 
When the howl died away, I heard a 
mingled sound of scutiling and whimpering 
not far from me, in the tomb somewhere— 
ifit was a tomb—and ahead of me; though 
how that could be I could not make out, 
because the sloping soil appeared to reach 
completely across from wall to wall. I 
had no time to think, however, for, with 
an answering cry, as if of joy, the jackal 
leaped in. Its two eyes, still visible, and 
glowing in the darkness, came creeping 
towards me, until they were a little more 
than half-way down the slope, and I was 
preparing to grapple with the creature, 
and plunge my knife into it, if it should 
spring upon me, when it suddenly turned, 
and I lost it in the darkness. Immediately 
afterwards I heard it whining, while the 
scuffing and whimpering sound recom- 
menced ; and I concluded that the jackal 
must be a mother, which, after the night's 
prowl, had returned to her whelps. 

Hunger was beginning to pinch me; 
and, when the danger was past, and I 
knew that the jackal would not molest 
me, my thoughts returned to the problem 
of escape. It seemed useless to try the 
top of the slope again, unless I could find 
something to mount upon and raise me 
sufficiently high to reach the last course. 
The jackal might not attack me now, but, 
if I remained there so long as to become 
weak and helpless, a horrible fate awaited 
me. Through lack of food and water— 
and my mouth was already parched—I 
might not only become unable to exert 
myself and carry out a possible plan of 
escape, but I might also become in- 
capable of resistance, and fall a prey to the 
jackal and her whelps while yet the breath 
was in my body. The first thing to do 
was to thoroughly explore my surround- 
ings. Perhaps I should discover some- 
thing, loose stones or timber—bones, even, 
if there were nothing else—that I could 
pile on the top of the slope, and so help 
inyself out, 
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Turning to the right, I reached the wall. 
It was not a dead wall, but broken into 
recesses, like cupboards, hewn out of the 
rock. For I satisfied myself that there 
was no masonry here, but only the native 
rock, hewn and smoothly dressed, by 
passing the tips of my fingers carefully 
over it. The recesses, one above another, 
three of them, were niches for the burial 
of the dead, and I now knew that I was 
in a sepulchre. The niches were empty. 
I passed on to a second set of three, then 
to a third set, all empty, and came to & 
sharp angle in the wall. This proved to 
be a blank wall. In three paces I was on 
the other side, at a similar sharp angle, 
and was about to go back again when, 
moving my hands downwards, I found 
an opening. It was not more than 
three feet high, but I stooped and passed 
through, feeling my way, and discovering 
that this also was an excavation in the 
native rock. Darker and more oppressive 
than ever was it when I emerged into 
what I supposed to be, and found to be, 
an inner chamber. It was larger than 
the one I had quitted, twelve paces across, 
and along the two sides which I examined, 
cut, like the other, into receptacles for the 
dead, three in a tier, but they were all 
empty. Then I came to another opening 
exactly like the last. I went through. 

Here the air was stiller than ever. The 
darkness was like something tangible, 
a thick, heavy pall, as if I could grip it, 
and shake it ; only there was also with it 


* a sense of solidity that seemed to weigh 


me down and defy me. I hesitated to go 
farther. My strength was waning fast. 
There might be twenty chambers. Per- 
haps the hill-top was Honeyeombed with 
them. IfI ventured too far, I might not 
be able to find my way back, I might not 
have the strength to do so; and, at any 
rate, it was wiser for me to search every 

art of the first and second chambers 

efore venturing into the third. I had 
only half examined the walls of these two 
chambers, and the floors I had not 
examined at all. If there had been the 
slightest current of air to lead me to sup- 
pose that there was an exit farther on, I 
would have gone forward, but the air was 
motionless; and to go forward through 
that dense darkness was like going to my 
doom. 

I crept back into the second chamber, 
and passed my hands along the two sides 
that I had not examined, only to find 
them, like the rest, a series of empty 
recesses. It would have been an ad- 
ditional horror to have come upon a heap 
of dry bones, and yet the bones might 
have assisted me. I should have over- 
come my horror, if by their means I could 
have helped myself out. But no bones 
were there. Rifled long ago the sepul- 
chre had been, or else its occupants had 
mouldered into dust. 

I now went down upon my hands and 
knees, and crept over the floor, backwards 
and forwards, again and again and again, 
eeling every way, until I came to the 
farther wall; but not a single thing did I 
find. When I stood up, I was bewildered. 
My movements in the darkness had dis- 
turbed my sense of locality, and I knew 
not where the outlet was situated into the 
first chamber, except that it was at one of 
the angles, but so also was the passage 
way into the third chamber. I came to 
what I thought was the outlet, and went 


through. There was no glimmering light 
at its farther end. That might be owing 
to the fact that it was still dark outside, 
and if I crossed the floor, I should be sure 
to come to the earth slope. I did so, but 
there was no earth slope. Many paces 
beyond where it should have been the 
firm and level rock floor still stretched 
onward. 

Where was 1? I must be in the third 
chamber again. SoI stepped back, only 
to strike against a wall, the face of which 
was broken by the interminable recesses 
I edged along until I came to an opening, 
and bent down to creep through. It was 
a longer opening than the others, quite a 
tunnel through the rock, and I was wrorg 
again. Hastily pushing myself back, I 
stood up once more. My bewilderment 
increased. I was lost. In despair. I 
sank down in a heap, and felt that I must 
die. How could I hope to extricate my- 
self in the darkness from a maze like 
this? The breath came hotly throngh 
my cracked, dry lips. A stifling sensa- 
tion seized me. The first pangs of hunger 
had passed, but I knew they would come 
on again. It was thirst now, a ragirg 
thirst, that threatened to consume me. 
Specks of light began to dance before my 
eyes. It was all like a horrible night- 
mare that I could not throw off, and the 
desire to throw it off was fast leaving me. 
Perhaps the jackal would sniff me ont 
when her whelps were hungry, and 
then—— 

I started. It would never do to give 
way to despair. I must try again 
Rousing myself, I crept along the wall. 
and reached another exit. Would it t= 
into a fourth chamber, or back into tae 
second? It was impossible to say. Sur 
I must go on. It was a short passage, 
and I was in another chamber. If it 
were the second, the opening into the 
first must be at the opposite angle. 
Fearing to walk across, I felt my war 
slong the two sides. Yes! Here was 
the opening. I passed through, and ob. 
joy! there was the glimmer of ligi: 
about the aperture through which I hai 
fallen. Tears filled my eyes, and I 
uttered what was meant to be a shout «f 
gladness, but it was in a voice so weak 
and broken, and it sounded so strange.y 
in this vault-like place, that I scarcely 
recognised it for my own. 

The light, faint though it was, pc: 
heart into me. I scrambled to the wp 
of the slope, and looked up at it. It was 
brighter there. I could see through th: 
brushwood that there was blue sky ove:- 
head. The storm had gone. It was 
brilliant day. But how could I get ou:! 
Apparently I was no nearer liberty thaz 
before, and this horrible imprisonmen:. 
with the jackal and her whelps for co- 
pany, was worse than a Bedawin tent. { 
could hear the mother licking her progen; 
somewhere near by, and the whimperir: 
of the little things as they nestled closes 
to her and tugged at the teats. She bai 
come in, like me, through the aperture. 
Did she go out the same way? It ws 
a long upward jump, even for a jacks!. 
And how about the whelps when the< 
were big enough? Would they be ati 
to reach the outer world through that bel: 
above me? A happy thought came : 
me. It set my heart beating like a han- 
mer. It filled me with new hope. ‘Lier’ 
must be some other way. The jack. 


must have gone that other way at night- 
fall after I tumbled in. She could not 
have crossed my sleeping body without 
waking me. When her young ones could 
join in the nightly prowls, and fend for 
themselves, she would lead them out by 
that other way. And, however narrow it 
was, if a full-grown jackal could go 
through, it would be possible with a little 
straining, perhaps by enlarging the hole, 
to drag myself through also. 

Where she and her offspring lay I could 
not see. But it was somewhere near, and 
to the right ofme. I would feel, beginning 
at the bottom of the slope, and working 
along the wall. Nearly half-way up the 
slope I went again, and close to the wall. 
Here the earth fell in. There was a hole. 
I passed my arm down it cautiously, and 
touched something round, and warm, 
and furry, but withdrew it quickly, as I 
heard a snap and snarl. This, then, was 
her hiding-place. If it communicated 
with the outside, there ought to be a 
current of air through it, and passing up- 
ward to the aperture above. To test this, 
I went round the hole to its upper side, 
and laid my cheek over it, so that, if the 
air came through, I might detect it. 
Faintly perceptible was it, but there; and 
I thought now that my freedom was 
assured, 

The next difficulty was to dislodge the 
jackal and her young. There was no 
space to pass them by, and to creep over 
them, even if there had been room 
enough, would have been very risky. 
Then the mother would certainly attack 
me. and, confined as I should be, and 
unable to defend myself, she would be 
sure to do me serious injury. Could I 
draw them out one by one, and so entice 
her to follow, and leave the hole free for 
me to creep through? It would have to 
be done swiftly, dexterously, and she 
might set upon me and try to worry me 
for disturbing her. There was risk in 
any case. Returning to the lower side of 
the hole, I again cautiously troduced my 
hand; there was another snap and snarl, 
but I had one of the whelps by the hind 
legs, and snatched it out. It gave a 
whining cry, and the mother came at me 
fiercely. I rapidly retreated into the 
darkness. Her shadowy form was just 
visible as she picked up the whelp be- 
tween her teeth, and carried it back again 
to the litter. So would she do with them 
all, thought I, if I snatched them out one 
by one; and yet I could not remove them 
all at a single sweep. There might be 
four or five of them. I must try some 
other plan. 

Growing desperate, I unsheathed my 
knife, and once more approached the hole. 
I would plunge the Tite into her. I 
would kill her as she lay ameng her 
young. Deprived of their mother, they 
might easily be disposed of. I could 
send them after her, or leave them to 
take their chances in the sepulchre. I 
drew myself into a sitting posture, within 
easy striking distance, gripped the knife 

firmly, and brought my right hand back 
to my left shoulder to give impetus to the 
blow. Trembling with weakness and ex- 
citement, I hesitated a moment to steady 
myself and make sure of striking hard 
enough. The faint light from the opening 
above gleamed upon the blade. One of 
the little things whimpered, and nestled 
more closely to its mother. My arm 
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dropped. I could not do it. Why 
should I take her life, and with hers the 
life of the litter? They were not old 
enough to provide for themselves. She 
had not molested me. She was here 
before me. It seemed too cruel a thing 
to do, even if I had to wait a little 
longer before trying to drag myself into 
the open air. 

And it only meant waiting a little 
longer. Habit and hunger would force 
her away at nightfall, and the passage 
would be free. I would wait. Sheathing 
my knife again, I went once more to 
the top side of the hole, and flung my- 
self down across the slope in weariness, 
but resolved to be patient, thinking, and 
at the same time gazing into the dark- 
ness, and endeavouring to discern exactly 
where she lay. Perhaps my gaze dis- 
turbed her. I could hear her moving 
uneasily, and uttering an occasional 
low whine, while the whelps pushed each 
other and whimpered, in their attempts 
to get at the teats. After some time, she 
stood up, and I could see her. She raised 
her head toward me, and sniffed. Then 
she looked outwardly along the passage, 
and inwardly toward the vault, and 
finally picked up one of the whelps and 
walked off with it into the darkness. She 
fetched another, and another, and I waited 
to see whether she would come again. 
But she came not, and presently I heard 
her whining and licking them somewhere 
back in the chamber. The way was 
free, 

I dropped into the hole, and went down 
on all-fours. It was very dark, and 
seemed all the darker because of the light 
I had left above me. The first few yards 
were through the soil, and I had to brush 
it aside to make my way. After that I 
came to an opening where a large stone 
had been broken and displaced, and here 
the narrow tunnel turned abruptly to the 
left. With some difficulty, twisting my- 
self sideways, I got round the angle, and 
paren on, through rubble and sharp, 

roken stones, that tore my clothes, and 
cut me here and there, until the tunnel 
turned again, but not abruptly this'time. 
It was a gentle curve. As I came round 
it, I saw the light ahead of me, soft, 
beautiful, an inspiration that made me 
forget my weakness, and helped me to re- 
double my energy. Pulling myself along, 
careless of scratches and the rending of 
my clothes, I came to the exit, and drew 
myself out. Exhausted, and yet thank- 

, 1 sank down under the olives, and 
closed my eyes. I think I must have 
lost consciousness for a moment or two, 
for I came to myself as if I had been 
asleep and dreaming, and found that I 
was at the foot of the wall of the second 
terrace. It was hard to believe that I 
had actually gone through the experience 
of the last eighteen hours ; but there was 
the hole through which I had come, and 
my clothing in rags, and my body 
scratched and cut, sore and bleeding, and 
I uae that the experience was only too 
real. 

After the rain the air was inexpressibly 
sweet, and the murmuring of the stream 
in the valley like heavenly music. There 
was new life in the music. I started to 
iny feet, but only to fall prone upon the 
ground again, an easy matter because of 
my weakness. That was not the reason, 
however. The reason wes that, standing, 
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I should have been the more easily 
detected if the Sheik had sent men up 
the valley to look for me. Before rising 
again, I crept under the olives to the 
verge of the next terrace, and, with keen 
eyes, searched the valley and the opposite 
hill. There was no one in view. I now 
ventured to drop to the next level, and 
ran on, stumbling sometimes, my eager- 
ness increasing as I drew near to the 
water, until I reached it, and drank, 
slowly at first, and then a deep, long 
draught, and was greatly refreshed. Again 
I looked round to see whether anyone 
was in view, and finding myself secure 
from observation, I slipped off my torn 
garments, and laved my whole body, 
especially the parts that had been 
scratched and cut by the jagged edges of 
the stones as I dragged myself through 
the tunnel, ahd ended by lying down in 
the stream and letting the water run 
over me. 

When I put on my clothes aguin, I was 
like a new man, but still weak and 
hungry. To appease my hunger I crossed 
to the olive terraces, and found a few 
shrivelled berries here and there, “ two 
or three berries in the top of the upper- 
most bough, and four or five in the out- 
most fruitful branches thereof,” left from 
the harvest shaking. They were enough 
to satisfy me. 

Avoiding the tracks, lest I should come 
upon the Sheik's men, or meet with 
travellers who might unpleasantly ques- 
tion me, and observe too closely my raga- 
muffin condition—for I was not at all 
presentable—a_ veritable scarecrow—I 
cautiously climbed the opposite hill, and 
went forward through the wilderness. 
Some little distance away a village was 
visible; and I could see down the Urtas 
valley to where, far below me, the Pools 
of Solomon were shimmering in the sun- 
shine, backed by great desolate hills, over 
which, clearly outlined against the blue 
sky, was the long, high ridge of familiar 
mountains beyond the Salt Sea. Around 
me was the wilderness, wide, stony, 
barren, except for dried heath and brush- 
wood, burnt brown by the long, hot 
summer, a God-forsaken land. The 
village might be a peril to me. There 
was no telling what connections the Sheik 
might have among these hills ; and it was 
necessary for me to be extremely wary 
if I meant to escape him and reac! 
Jerusalem, and place myself under the 
strong guardianship and care of some of 
my own people whom I might meet with 
there. I turned away to the right, seek- 
ing a convenient place where I might lie 
in hiding until nightfall; then, under 
cover of the friendly darkness, I might 
proceed down the valley, reach the high 
road, make my way to the city, and be 
ready to enter with the dawn. 

Such was my intention. I had 
scarcely formed it, when I saw a man 
and two women, the women on asses, the 
man following and driving them, emerge 
above the near line of a hill-shoulder to 
my left. Asif shot, I dropped upon the 
ground. They may have noticed me, but, 
if so, they must have thought that I was 
one of the villagers, or else unworthy of 
special attention, for they went on, keep- 
ing to the track that led down into the 
valley. I did not venture to raise myself 
again, but crept along until the village 
was out of sight, and I came to a heap of 
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broken rock overlooking a little gorge 
rumning westward, but sufficiently 
elevated to give me a view down the 
Urtas valley, and, when I stood up, to 
enable me to look around in every direc- 
tion. Here I stretched myself on a flat 
stone, warmed by the sun, and enclosed 
on three sides by masses of rock, the open 
side being toward the Urtas valley. I 
could just see the high road, dipping into 
the valley not far from the pools, and 
rising again on the other side before it 
disappeared round the hill; and, while I 
lay there, hemmed in, and sufticiently far 
away to escape detection, I watched two 
strings of camels go by in the direction of 
Hebron, and a company of visitors, four 
of them, alight from a carriage, and pro- 
ceed toward the pools. For half an hour 
or so they remained about the pools, and 
I followed all their movements, wondering 
who they were. Quite diminutive they 
looked at this distance, but, through the 
clear atmosphere, distinctly visible. They 
rejoined the carriage, which had turned 
round, and drove back again, either for 
Bethlehem or Jerusalem. 

Various sounds reached me from time 
to time: the hum of an insect passing by; 
the bark of a dog in the village behind 
me; the cry ofa goat among the hills; the 
voices of two men talking somewhere, 
but where I could not discover, although 
I raised myself and peered about me. 
At sundown it became quieter, and 
gredually, as the stars came out, a deep, 
solemn hush fell upon all things. The 
night was beautifully clear, and the stars 
large and brilliant, a dome of dark, deep 
blue, sown with glory, over an earth of 
wide, black shadows. Too clear was it, 
I feared, to serve my purpose. A darker 
night would have been more welcome to 
me. I had not far to go. There was no 
need to start very early. But oh! how 
hungry I was, and how weak! A handful 
of olives had been my only food for thirty- 
six hours, and the trying experience in 
the sepulchre had been a- fearful drain 
upon my energies. There were no olives 
near except those in the valley, and I 
felt that I could not go back to them. 
I must go forward, and hope to pass a 
grove upon my way. I did not realise 
how weak I was until I tried to stand. I 
staggered, and should have fallen if I had 
not clutched at the rock. With both 
hamds I held on for a while, endeavouring 
to steady myself preparatory to the 
descent; a buzzing noise filled my ears, 
and a sense of dizziness came over me; 
I remember feeling that I was going to 
be ill, and that, with all my waiting, and 
the efforts I had made so far, I should 
not be able to reach Jerusalem, but die in 
the wilderness; then my hands relaxed, 
and, desperately, I clutched at the empty 
air, and fell, and for some time knew no 
more. 

When I came to myself, I was lying at 
the foot of the broken heap of rock in the 
little gorge; and I must have been lying 
there for several hours, because my 
clothes were saturated with the night 
dews, and the moon had risen and was 
looking down upon me. It was a waning 
moon, but its light was strong enough to 
diminish the light of the stars, and to 
show me my position. With a ery of 
dismay at the thought that I might not 
be able to reach the city before the dawn, 
and be foreed, therefore, to spend another 
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day hiding in the wilderness, I sprang up—, 
or should have done if I had been able, 
for before I reached my feet I sank back 
again with a groan. Something was 
amiss with my right ankle. I must have 
fallen upon it. It was either dislocated 
or broken, I could not tell which, and the 
pain was so acute when I sat up and felt 
at it, that I was in danger of swooning 
again. I clenched my teeth, and drew 
the cool night air through my nostrils, 
wincing with pain, but doing my best to 
conquer the tendency to swoon; and, in 
a few minutes, I was sufticiently master 
of myself to tear a strip from my already 
tattered apparel, remove my sandal, and 
bind my ankle, wrapping the strip under 
and over the instep, and securing it in a 
knot upon the top. Then I carefully rose 
and stood upon my left leg, but alas! I 
was so weak, that I tottered, and dragged 
my ankle, and sank helplessly to the 
ground. I think I must have lost con- 
sciousness once more, with the excruciat- 
ing pain probably, added to my weakness ; 
for, so far as my recollection serves me, I 
became aware, in a sort of dazed way, 
that the moon had shifted to the west, 
and I was still in the gorge. Walking 
was out of the question. My mind, how- 
ever, was fixed upon reaching the city, 
and, with that intention, but in a puzzled 
and dreamy fashion, I began to pull my- 
self nearer the centre of the gorge, and 
upward towards the top; and I must 
have gone some fifty or sixty yards, when 
my mind became a blank, and my body 
sank into the repose of a great exhaus- 
tion. 

+ The sun woke me. It was well up, and 
its rays were growing fiercer. I was very 
near the middle of the gully, but some 
distance from the top, and without a 
single thing to shelter me. Late in the 
year was it, or else I must have died. As 
it was, the sun seemed scorching, and I 
was in a fever, parched with thirst, faint 
with hunger, every joint in my body 
aching intensely, and my ankle so paiu- 
ful that, when I moved ever so slightly, 
a low moan escaped from my lips. There 
I lay, quite helpless. The sun poured 
down its burning rays, ever increasing in 
fiereeness, until my very bones seemed to 
be on fire. Part of the time, through 
those weary hours, I was blessedly un- 
conscious. The fever raged within me; 
and perhaps, mentally, 1 was in other 
scenes, although I have no recollection of 
them. If I had been sensible the whole 
time, the hours would have been like 
years, and the torture of suffering and 
waiting in my helplessness would have 
driven me mad. When the lucid inter- 
vals came, and I remembered where I 
was, and in what condition, I gave my- 
self up for lost. I thought the end had 
come. I had escaped only to die. Still 
it was a less terrible death than the one 
which might have befallen me in the 
sepulchre, with the jackal barely waiting 
long enough for the breath to leave my 
body. 

Was it? What was that which was 
moving near me, hopping lightly from 
side to side, and uttering hoarse cries? I- 
struggled with my mental dimness, and 
looked. There it was. Araven. Two. 
They were coming nearer. Their cries 
were growing louder. Now one of them 
was upon me, with his wings extended, 
and his head thrown back, the hairs about 


the base of his strong beak: showing, his 
whole body glistening with deep broaze. 
and blue, and purple retleetions in th. 
sun. He gave another caw, as if delishtai 
to find me motionless. I rememberi 
my knife, and moved to reach it. It ws 
lying near. I had had the sense to brinz 
it. Immediately he went off, witha ore: 
clamour, followed by his companion; ari 
I smiled, but, I thought, they will com 
again. They know that I cannot Ls 
long. 

I kept the knife in my hand. I des 
it from its sheath, and let the sheath {iJ 
beside me. I watched the: sunshine pur 
upon the blade. If they came agaip.] 
would fight them off. They should nx 
have me until I was really gone. It ws 
afternoon now. The sun was declinix. 
His rays were not so fierce. A gent: 
wind began to blow up the gorge, wi 
fan my temples. I revived a litte, ta 
I was growing weaker. Still there 
not the same long lapses of unconsci 
ness. In my heart, I cried to Gol 
help me, to help me by sending ni 
speedy deliverance from my _ misr. 
Often had I asked Him in the Bedatn 
encampment for liberty and life. or 
I asked Him for liberty and dea. | 
wanted it to come, and to come x2. 
“ Hasten it,” I said in my heart, ani i 
seemed as if my prayer were answer. 
For there, far up in the blue sky ali 
me, I saw a bird, a small bird it ape 
to be at first, so high was it, but rail: 
increasing in size as it descended wit 
incredible swiftness, until, poised in ti: 
still air, with its mighty wings outsprest 
and now not far above me, it was ar! 
bird, a glorious destroyer, an eagle. }I: 
eyes were fastened upon it with a f 
fascination. I had prayed for death 
not .a death like this. My spirit 
roused to resist it. I gripped my ki: 
with all the strength I had, and laid o 
right arm across my body, that I 
use it if only in a feeble sweeping strc 
It hung above me almost motionls 
with the slightest possible swaying nie 
ment to preserve balance and prep»: 
it for the sudden swoop and strike. » 
long was it there that I began to work 
when it would drop, and thought tes 
moment that I must be dreaming, ori: 
it was not a real presence, but oul) 
creature of my fevered brain. ‘Thi: 
without warning, straight, swift, stroz 
it descended, and I summoned my wat! 
energies to the utmost, and gave 
sweeping stroke. At the same mom 
I experienced a sensation upon my ¢he 
like the shock from a heavy blow, #! 
suddenly collapsed into unconsciousie 
deep and untroubled, like the unconsci* 
ness of death. 


(To be continued.) 


Author of * The Drere of Lonemoath Gran: 


T= outcome of that incident on the beach 
was partly beneficial and partly the 
yeverse to Jack Millward. On thinking the 
matter over, Mr. Pegwell decided not to 
prosecute the sailor, deeming it more con- 
sistent with his dignity to treat the “ fellow ” 
with silent contempt. 

He contented himself with reporting Mill- 
ward to Mr. Grimsdale, as abusing the 
privilege of liberty by associating with 
disreputable persons. 

“T was actually subjected to gross insult,” 
said Mr. Pegwell, “from a common sailor 
this afternoon, who 
dared to interfere 
with my authority, 
and even resorted 


to violence. 
able.” 

The headmaster 
forbade Jack to | 
exeat, threatening to stop all li 
throughout the school, if the 
similar complaint occurred again. 

A marked alteration was once eviden’ 
Mr. Pegwell’s attitude to 
He simply ignored him altc 
lessons. Jack used to sit at his 


.d up to 
say a proposition. uld not 
make it out. One of them a Pegwell 
one day why Jack was excused 


“ Millward 


bullying decidedly had a stimulating eilect 
upon the rest of his work, so that Mr. 
Grimsdale noticed a marked improvement 
in Jack’s Latin. A few words of commenda- 
tion from the headmaster encouraged the 
pupil to increased effort, and the nearing 
prospect of the exeat made him thoroughly 
anxious to secure the full allowance of leave 
—since boys were sometimes kept back one 
or two days to make up deficiencies. 

But if Jack imagined that he was to have 
no more worry over angles and triangles, he 
was sadly mistaken. It was the custom at 
the Grove for a list to be posted in the 
dining-hall two days before the exeat began, 
giving the names of the boys who had 
qualified for the full amount of leave, and 


Such annoyance is simply intoler- 


gnant, and 
until the 
ty in future 
shadow of a 


blockhead—it is 


answer was 
use wasting time over him. 

But the dark hues faded gradually from 
Jack’s cheeks, and the relief from continual 
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CHAPTER XVIL—THE EVE OF &T. MICHAEL. 


stating the causes of disqualification in those 
who had failed, with the amount of leave 
deducted. The appearance of this list was 
naturally awaited with considerable interest 
throughout the school, and with no small 
apprehension by some of the boys; and Jack 
was certainly not free from all alarm in the 
matter. Yet Mr. Grimsdale’s late encourage- 
ment had gone far to dispel his fear. 

The 27th of September arrived, and its 
evening brought the anxious moment. 
During the first half of tea the tide of talk 
had flowed full and brisk, pervaded by a 
general tone of excitement. During the 
latter half of the meal the conversation per- 

' ceptibly decreased, until it was carried on 
only in disjointed whispers. These eventu- 


pms) 


“Jack heard ths knell of doom.” 


ally subsided into an anxious silence. It 
was a relief when Mr. Grimsdale’s chair 
grated along the floor, giving the signal for 
the company to rise. 

After grace Mrs. Grimsdale passed down 
the hall, followed by the two masters. Every 
eye was fixed on the sheet of paper which 
the headmaster held in his hand. Every 
eye watched him fasten it by a pin upon the 
wall, as his wife left the room. Immediately 
afterwards Mr. Grimsdale disappeared 
through the doorway, and Mr. Pegwell, fol- 
lowing in his rear, elosed the door behind him. 

Then there was a rush to read the list, and 
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“The Wailaby Man,” ete. 


a mighty scrimmage ensued to secure a view. 
Those who could not sec, asked eagerly of 
those who could. 

“Am Tall right?” “Am?” “AmI?” 


“Yes!” “Hurrah!” ‘ Hulloah—everyone 
is all right.” ‘‘ No, there’s one on the wrong 
side.” ‘Whoisit?” ‘“ Millward~detained 


one day for Euclid!" “What a shame!” 
Jack heard the knell of doom, while push- 
ing lustily for a place on the outskirts of the 
crowd. It sentashiver through him. His 
knees felt limp, as they had felt on the 
evening of the blackboard row. After 
seeing with his own eyes the sentence of 
judgment, he mingled mechanically with the 
stream of boys that flowed towards the 
schoolroom. His progress was not like that 


to record the rough: 
and-ready criticism passed by the boys 
upon the of detention. Of 
was a shame, and 
he spite of old Tootles, and 
of it. Jack derived some 
sorry comfort from their sympathy, and 
tied to ¥ the matier with a certain 
spice of philosophy; but he could not get 
far in that line. 

“I know I am a thick-head at Euclid,” 
he said, “ but I don’t see why he should not 
have given me a chance all those wecks. 
I learnt up to the 15th prop., and I could 
have said them if he had called me up.” 

Though some of his companions expressed 
doubts about the accuracy of that last state- 
ment, there was not one dissentient voice 
to Jack’s opinion that it was “a horrid 
chouse.” 

So the eve of St. Michael arrived, and it 
would be unfeeling towards Jack to dwell too 
particularly upon the joyful bustle which 
attended the breaking-up. Most of the boys 
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went by train, and the rest went by steamer 
to Revelstone. They were all gone by ten 
o’clock. Mr. Pegwell went off by himself, 
and Jack was left alone. 

Mr. Grimsdale interviewed Jack after dis- 
missing the last of the boys, and said he 
was sorry to keep him back, but if a boy 
failed hopelessly in any work, it was needful 
to make an example of him for the benefit 
of the others. “If all boys imitated your 
way of doing Euclid, Millward, Britannia 
would have a poor chance of ruling the 
waves. Her navy would go to pieces for want 
of oflicers.”” 

The grim humour of this remark was 
bardly appreciated by the victim, but it was 


followed by a clause which ad- 
mitted no doubt as to its drift. 

“Take your Euclid and learn the 
16th and 17th propositions ; and 
cometo my study at twelve o’clock.” 

Poor Jack! He went off to the 
schoolroom, and the silence of its 
solitude seemed to mock his miser- 
able thoughts. He opened his 
desk, and the sight of his sordid 
inky lesson-books sent a shudder 
of disgust through him, which 
tingled down to his very toes. It 
was so dreary and dismal an} hope- 
Jess—he.could not keep back his tears. He 
took up the hated book and found the 16th 
proposition. It was beyond those which he 
had tried to learn since Mr. Pegwell bad 
broken off all attempts to teach him. So 
the two propositions were absolutely un- 
trodden ground. 

Jack glared at the first enunciation. The 
figure was distorted, and he could not read 
the words through the mist of tears. He 
smudged his sleeve across his eyes and tried 
again. The sun was shining brightly outside 
—there was no reason why he should sit at 
his desk—he might just as well try and do it 
in the garden. He could not learn less 
under the change of situation, and he might 
possibly learn more. So he took up the book 
and went down to the parapet overlooking 
the sea. 

That was certainly pleasanter than the 
schoolroom. The sun warmed him, and the 
lovely cea glittered with starry flashes. He 
put the book before him on one of the battle. 
ments, and tried to learn the words by heart, 
without in the least comprehending the argu- 
ment. 

Presently he heard the scund of footsteps 
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on the beach, and a manly voice singing a 
verse of asea-song. Jack recognised the voice, 
and looked over the wall. His sailor friend 
at once hailed him: 

“ Hulloah,sonny! Ithought all you young 
shavers had hooked it. There was a gang of 
you went by the steamer as merry as larks 
on Balcombe Down. Why haven't you 
gone?” 

“Tm kept back, worse luck, to learn 
Euclid.” 

“Wheugh!... 
does it go?” 

“ What a queer question ! 
ABCandDEF! 

“ Why, that sounds like a spelling game.” 


That's bad luck! How 


It's all about 


“Oh, I know all about Euclid,’ said the sailor.” 


Jack laugned, and said he wished it was, 
because he could spell better than half the 
chaps who had gone home. 

“ Oh, I know all abcut Euclid,” said the 
sailor; “I was only chaffing. Why, I did 
Euclid when I was a boy. What proposition 
are you at?” 

“Did you ever do Euclid ?” asked Jack in 
amazement; “I’ve got to learn the 16th 
prop. of the first book. I can’t understand 
a word of it.” 

“Hold up the bock—let’s have a squint. 
. » » Oh, yes—I remember that Johnnie. . . . 
Look here, I will draw the figure on the 

_ sand and work it out. You can’t help see- 
ing it.” 

Jack watched the sailor with mute aston- 
ishment. The latter found a stick, and drew 
a huge triangle A BC; and then proceeded 
to construct the whole figure, and worked out 
the proof clearly and slowly, making Jack fol- 
low itand say it after him. They went over it 
in this way five times, until the whole thing 
became so clear to Jack’s understanding that 
he almost wondered how he could have had 
any difficulty about it. 

“What an awfully clever chap you are!” 


Se 


he said, putting a depth of admiration into 
the words. “I only wish you would come a: 
a master to the Grove—I would soon get <:: 
then. But what's the time? I have got :» 
go to old Grim at twelve o'clock.” 

“It’s only eleven—there’s an hour yet. I: 
that all the Euclid you have to learn?” 

“I'm supposed to do the 17th propositiza 
as well—but that's no odds—I never leazz: 
one prop. in a day before. That's about <: 
much as I can hope to do.” 

“Bosh, Jack! Call yourself a sailor, ani 
shirk a prop. of Euclid? Hold up the bux 

ain... . Any twoangles,etc.. . . LT knur 
. .. I'll teach you that in a jiff.” 

The sailor drew out the figure beside t=: 

other, and, in what seemed to Jack an extraor. 
dinarily short time, he had explained matter: 
so simply and clearly, that Jack was able : 
say the proposition at twenty minutes ~ 
twelve. He never felt so proud of himself 
in all his life. 
. “I’m awfully obliged to you,” he said; “I 
do believe Euclid will seem easier next term. 
And I don’t even know your name—whs: 
is it?” 

“They call me Peter,’’ said the sailer. 
“ But as for the Euclid—you’re sharp enoug? 
to tackle it, I’ll warrant, if they will ou'y 
leave your cheeks alone. Now you go ani 
say both those props. to old Grim. Good- 
bye.” 

Jack thanked him again, and hurried cp 
to the house. Punctual to time he presented 
himself in the headmaster's study. 

“Well, Millward,” said the great maz, 
looking up from his letters and reports, “ do 
you know them? Let us see... . Theres 
paper and pencil—you can draw your figures. 
Fire away.” 

Jack repeated the enunciation of the 16th, 
and then proceeded to draw the figure ani 
say the proposition. He got through it with 
ease and assurance. 

“Well done, lad,” said Mr. Grimsdale. 
“ you understand that all right. Now for the 
17th.” 

Jack was almost as successful with the 
17th, only making one slip, which he cor- 
rected without suggestion, and again Mr. 
Grimsdale commended him. It was almosi 
worth while being kept back to have achieved 
such an amazing record. Then Mr. Grim:. 
dale went on to say: 

“Iwas sorry to keep you back, Jack. | 
hate having to punish boys, but I must insi:t 
on getting the work done somehow. No 
that you have shown that you can lear 
Euclid, you must determine to let me hea 
no more complaints about it. And as yo: 
have really done a good morning's work, ye 
may ask Mrs. Reeves to pack your box, az. 
you may go home by the two o'clock steame. 
We lunch at one, so you mus* look sham. 
Will that suit you?” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” was all that Jack 
could say. The reaction was almost ‘: 
much for him, but Mr. Grimsdale, wi 
understood boys well enough, gave him a 
encouraging pat on the back, and said: 

“ You'll do all right, my boy, if you stick 
to it.” 

So Jack went off with a good heart. 

(To be continued.) 


HOLIDAYING AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


By W. A. Bucwanan, 


Author of “ In a Canadian Suyar Bush,” “ Monk's Hill,” ete. etc. 


Mw visit to Tom Anderson's, who lived on 

the Canadian bank of the Niagara 
River, about two miles below the Falls, was 
in fulfilment of a long-standing promise. Of 


course, as Tom and I were chums at school, 
I would have been glad to see him at any 
time, and under almost any circumstances ; 
but the fact of his living so close to the great 


cataract, which I had not previously seer, 
gave an additional interest to my holidas 
with him. 

Ihad fully intended ‘looking him up the 


summer before, but two cousins of mine, 
who lived at a distance, had dropped down 
somewhat unexpectedly, so I had been obliged 
to stay home and help entertain them. I 
was, naturally enough, delighted to sec them, 
and the time they were with us passed 
merrily enough; but then, you see, they 
were girls, and could not play cricket, or go 
fishing, or bird’s-nesting, and that sort of 
thing. 

This summer, however, the coast had 
remained clear, and I found myself at Tom’s 
with three full weeks at my disposal. 

As I arrived at the station rather late in 
the afternoon, I was taken on to the house at 
once by Tom, and, aslight rain coming on in 
the evening, we did not again venture out of 
doors. 

During the night, however, the clouds 
moved off, and the morning broke warm and 
bright. After breakfast Toi took me to see 
the Suspension Bridge, which spans the river 
about a mile below the falls. The river 
there is very broad, and on either side the 
banks, seemingly almost perpendicular, rise 
to a height of some two hundred feet. From 
the bridge a clear view of the channel can 
be obtained for perhaps twelve or fifteen 
shundred yards. The water, which is of 
immense depth, goes swirling along, churn- 
ing itself into foam, and rushing madly 
against the banks as though on thoroughly 
bad terms with itself and the world at large. 

For a moment I think I was just slightly 
disappointed. Everything was on too vast a 
scale to be taken in at once, and somehow 
was not quite as I had pictured it in my 
mind. By degrees, as we walked up the 
bank towards the falls, I became more and 
more reconciled to the scenery, and by the 
time we had gone far enough to obtain an 
uninterrupted view of the cataract, my first 
impressions had so far worn off that every- 
thing appeared to be just what I had always 
expected to find it. 

Above the falls, the river abruptly narrows, 
and then, sharply turning to the left, the 
waters become divided by several small 
islands just at the point where they shoot 
over the precipice. There are thus two 
distinct falls, the larger, on the Canadian 
side, being known from its shape as the 
Horse-shoe Falls, and the other, some twelve 
hundred feet to the right, known as the 
American Falls. Curiously enough, though 
8o close together, the American Falls is some 
six feet higher than the Horse-shoe, the 
waters of which drop almost perpendicularly 
158 feet. In breadth the Horse-shoe Falls 
4s more than double that of the American. 

A peculiarity of the river is that although 
the width of the two falls, measured as 
nearly as possible straight across—that is, 
not taking into account the dip in the Horse- 
shoe Falls—is just short of 3,000 feet, the 
width of the channel a few hundred yards 
lower down is only 1,000 feet. 

The roar of waters at first almost deafens 
one, but gradually the ear becomes accus- 
tomed to it, and almost unconsciously one 
learns to elevate the voice sufficiently to be 
heard in conversation, just as one does when 
travelling in an express train. 

The foot of the Falls is always enveloped 
in spray and mist, and on sunny days a tiny 
rainbow may always be seen hovering close 
up to the cataract, and about midway between 
the upper banks and the waters of the 
channel below. 

We spent the whole of the first day in the 
fine park bordering the Falls, and which is kept 
up by the Canadian Government. In order 
to preserve as far as possible the natural 
scenery of the place, little has been done to 
the park except to here and there cut path- 
ways through the trees and bushes, and to 
construct little rustic-looking bridges over to 
the Dufferin Islands, a short distance above 
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the Falls. In one of the tiny summer-houses 
we ate the lunch we had brought with us. 

The next day we crossed the Suspension 
Bridge, and spent the day on the American 
side. I remember, when we were half-way 
over the bridge—we walked in preference to 
going by train—I threw over a small chip, 
and slowly counted eight before it touched 
the water below. 

Although a better view of the Falls is to 
be obtained from the Canadian side of the 
river, the American park is perhaps the 
pleasanter place to spend anafternoon. Just 
outside is the village of Niagara Falls. The 
shop windows are filled with photos of the 
Falls, together with articles of various kinds, 
with more or less appropriate inscriptions, 
which tourists are asked to purchase and 
carry off as souvenirs. But of such articles, 
I was the more favourably impressed with 
the moccasins, beaded purses, and neatly 
worked doeskin pouches sold by Indian 
squaws in the streets. 

Entering Prospect Park, we sat for perhaps 
an hour looking over the low wall which runs 
right up to the edge of the cataract. Just 
behind us an artist was busy with a sketch, 
and all about were scattered little groups of 
sober-looking people (representing in their 
attire half-a-dozen nationalities), intently 
surveying the scenery. Everywhere there 
seemed to reign a hushed agpect, and even 
the children playing about the pathways 
were subdued and orderly beyond their years, 
as though the very atmosphere of the spot 
forbade mirth or frivolity. 

A pretty little bridge, a few yards farther 
up, joins Bath Island with the mainland, 
and another from there takes one to Goat 
Island. Walking to the extremity of Goat 
Island nearest the Falls, we were able to look 
right over the precipice, which is carefully 
railed in where dangerous. 

Just at the edge of the Horse-shoe Falls a 
log, on its headlong journey down, had caught 
against a rock, and, ina spirit of bravado, 
Tom and I crawled cut on it and cut our 
names. A few days later we noticed that 
the log had disappeared, and learned upon 
inquiry that it had in some way worked loose 
and been carried over the Falls. Whether 
there was any real danger in our going on 
the log or not I do not know, but for some 
time after learning its fate neither Tom nor 
I could avoid feeling as though we had 
escaped a calamity by a hair’s breadth. 

Going down the inclined railway to the 
level of the water in the channel, we encased 
ourselves in the waterproof garments pro- 
vided, and were conducted a short distance 
right under the Horse-shoe Falls. It was a 
curious and thrilling sight to watch the 
mighty volume of water shooting over our 
heads into space beyond. 

Afterwards we went for a cruise on the 
little steamer which goes close up to the foot 
of the Falls. Although the waters just there 
boil and seethe, the current is not so strong 
as might be expected, the bulk of the water 
which pours over the precipice sinking, and 
not again rising to the surface till some two 
miles farther down the river, where the famous 
Whirlpool Rapids begin. 

On either hand, by the river's edge, are 
huge jagged stones and rocks that have 
broken loose and tumbled down from the 
limestone banke as the water, in the course of 
ages, has worn out the channel. 

When the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Falls had been carefully explored by us, 
Tom took me to see the Whirlpool Rapids, 
where Captain Webb, perhaps the most 
famous swimmer who ever lived, and who 
wrote for the “B.O.P."" an account of his 
Channel Swim, and other papers, lost his life 
some yearsago. After swimming the English 
Channel, and performing other aquatic feats 
that had hitherto been regarded as beyond 
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the powers of man, the Captain, it may be’ 
remembered, visited Niagara, and in spite of 
warnings plunged into the rapids. For a 
time, to the great surprise of the spectators, 
he held his own, seemingly with ease. At 
length, however, when within a few yards of 
the whirlpool, he disappeared from sight and 
was drowned. 

The whirlpool is caused by the river 
making a sharp turn to the left, which sends 
the waters hurling against the Canadian 
bank, and then sweeping around in a great 
eddy before they find a vent at a right angle 
with their former course. 

We climbed down the Canadian bank to 
the water’s edge. There was no pathway, and 
the bank, perhaps a hundred and fifty feet 
high, was so steep that we had to cling to the 
bushes and grass for support as we advanced 
8 few feet at a time. When almost down I 
spied a small turtle swimming about close in 
shore, and seized a couple of large stones 
with the intention of hurling them at it. 
Why I should have wanted to injure or even 
terrify the poor creature I cannot under- 
stand. But I was well paid for my bad 
intention, for on attempting to get a better 
position for throwing, I slipped and fell 
heavily, while Mr. Turtle made off merrily. 
As I lay half stunned I found, with a sense of 
disgust, that when falling, instead of dropping 
the stones I was carrying I had stupidly clung 
to them as though for support, and thus made 
matters all the worse for myself. 

In the whirlpool were great quantities of 
floating rubbish, which moved slowly about, 
and I learned from Tom that huge logs, when 
caught in the current, often remain there for 
days, 

As weidled about the spot, Tom told me that 
only one boat ever succeeded in running the 
rapids and escaped being caught in the 
whirlpool. This was the Maid of the Mist, 
a tiny steamer employed at the Falls as a 
ferry. For smuggling, or some other viola- 
tion of the law, the authorities proposed 
seizing the vessel and cargo. Those on board, 
hearing of this, heaped up the engine fires, 
and, putting on full steam in order tobe able 
to travel faster than the current and thus 
render the rudder effective, drew out from 
the shore and shot down the steam. As the 
tiny craft neared the whirlpool spectators on 
the bank held their breath. In and out, now 
on the crest of a wave with its hull almost 
entirely exposed, and anon more than halt 
submerged in foaming billows, sped the fairy- 
like vessel. An instant’s hesitancy on the 
part of the helmsman would have meant 
destruction to allon board. He kept his head, 
however, and on reaching the angle of the 
river turned sharply to the right, escaping 
the whirlpool altogether, as it is said poor 
Captain Webb expected to be able to do. 

During the rest of my stay we went over the 
same ground again and again without tiring 
in the least of the scenery. We also made 
a number of excursions both up and down 
the river; but I must reserve an account of 
these, and the interesting experiences we met 
with by the way, for another time. 
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“FROM REVEILLE TO LAST POST.” 


“ Gesenan Satcre.” 


NERAI Salute, Present Arms!” 

There was a squad of gunners drawn 
up in a square outside the Castille Mess, 
where the Royal Artillery and the Royal 
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Engineers in Malta eat their dinners in 
doubtful harmony together. 

A guard of honour had been waiting for 
twenty minutes, in a drizzle of fine rain, for 
the arrival of the governor of the island, 
who, together with a guest of his, Sir Mont- 
morency Travers, recently appointed Gover- 
nor of the Quatermain Islands, was being 
dined by the unit of the Royal Regiment to 
which they had both formerly belonged, 
before a far-seeing Government had raised 
them to their present great positions. 

The well-drilled company of ners 
were growing a little impatient, as the rain 
dripped off their helmets, and trickled on to 
their shining boots, with an annoying per- 
sisteney that would have roused the passions 
of a London mob, or indeed of anyone but a 
well-drilled soldier. The Artillery colonel, 
and the one or two other officers waiting on 
the steps of the magnificent building, were 
also growing annoyed. The rain had come 
on with the startling suddenness of a 
tropical storm, and now that it had ended in 
a fine drizzle, the wind had risen and was 
beating in at the open door, across the scarlet 
carpet laid down in honour of the two 
governors. 

Colonel Majendie flicked a splash of wet 
off his gold belt, and gave a furtive rub to 
his Afghan medal with the silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief out of his sleeve. 

But it was only his adjutant who remem- 
bered the motionless body of men outside, 
and said softly: 

“ Well, colonel, I am really sorry for those 
xretched men. The pipeclay is positively 
running off them in streams.” 

“The fortunes of war, my dear chap !—the 
fortunes of war!” said the colonel grumpily. 
“I know that it is uncommonly draughty 
here, and that if they are much longer in 
arriving, I really think I must get under cover. 
My neuralgia is bound to be raging to-morrow 
after this damp.” 

Captain Havtrey lent one swift thought to 
the company of gunners whose neuralgia was 
never considered, or personal tastes consulted. 
But like a wise man he said nothing ; and in 
another moment there was a flourish of 
buyles, and the governor's carriage, with its 
liveries of scarlet and buff, and its magnificent 
pair of black horses, drew up with a dash. 

Colonel Majendie forgot his neuralgia, and 
ran down the steps to meet the distinguished 
suests. And the men in the square presented 
arms smartly. 

The officer in charge of the guard of 
honour gave his words of command with the 
smart decision of a man who is certain that 
he will have lost his voice on the morrow, 
the bugles flourished, and the band played 
“God save the Queen” with all the loyalty 
of which a handful of men serving their 
Queen in a foreign land are capable. And 
the ceremony was over. 

One of the guests, in scarlet tunic, glitter- 
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CHAPTER III.—TNE BOMBARDIER'S STORY. 


ing with gold lace and decorations, whose 
plumed cocked hat seemed to be even more 
gorgeous than that of his friend, turned at 
the top of the steps to bow his recognition to 
the men below. 

He was the new governor of the Quater- 
main Islands, and as such less accustomed 
to his honours, and more considerate of the 
feelings of others, than was the man who had 
governed two British possessions already, 
and had hopes of yet a third kingdom. 

The glare of the electric light fell upon his 
brilliant figure and handsome saturnine face. 
He was a man who weighed in the balance 
the value of every gesture and word he em- 
ployed, and as he turned with much grace 
and dignity to make the little speech that 
he had prepared, a bombardier in the front 
rank dropped his carbine with a crash upon 
the ground, and staggered back with a faint 
exclamation. 

He was a man of good height, dark as to 
complexion and trim as to figure, and his face 
was one of extreme refinement of feature. 
He looked as unlike the men around him as 
a thorough-bred terrier does from the various 
mongrels who assail his daily path. 

He carried the nickname of Gentleman 
Paul in the company, and perhaps he de- 
served it. ; 

He had enlisted in London, and had been 
drafted to 100 Company Eastern from the 
Depot. 

But he had made no friends, and sought 
No acquaintances, since the day that he had 
landed from the Jelunga, sick and sorry, 
with a sore heart that could find no consola- 
tion even in the awkward admiration and 
imitation of the men who shared his barrack 
room. 

“Now, then, Bombardier Paul,” said the 
smart sergeant of the detachment, angrily 
under his breath. ‘Keep on your legs, if 
you please. Whatever are you a-heaving 
and a-staggering for? Go to the canteen 
after you’ve done your duty, and not before, 
says I. By the right, quick march.” 

Bombardier Paul turned his tired face upon 
the sergeant quietly. He would neither 
speak nor deny the charge. 

Sergeant Gordon knew that he had been a 
teetotaller ever since the day that he had 
joined the regiment that has to do with the 
great guns of the world. And it was not his 
place to remind him that he had the right 
to wear two of the Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation medals. 

But the man who marched next to him in 
the ranks, and who had occupied the next 
bed to him, before he had unwillingly taken 
the stripe and had become one of the non- 
commissioned oflicers of the regiment, 
nudged his elbow. 

“ Always a-fidgeting and annoying the ser- 
geant, Gentleman Paul. You're the biggest 
goose whatever I see; why can't you keep 
quiet ?”’ he said. 

“If it’s tobacco as you’re looking for, 
here’s a quid, and there's adeal of soothing- 
ness in a quid, even when it’s taken in- 
wards.” 

Gentleman Paul shook his head. 

He was very wary of the use of tobacco, 
even in the outward form, and he had no 
desire for it just then. 

“Then I’m convinced that you're in a 
bad way,” said Gunner Smith, with hoarse 
anxiety. 

“It’s not natural, any way but natural, to 
tefuse tobacco, and I want you to say what 
the matter is, Gentleman Paul.” 


Paul looked eagerly aw 

They had passcd the Market, and were 
making their way down to the Fort of 
St. Elmo, with the dying flare of the 
sunlight upon them, and the brilliant gas 
lamps falling upon the yellow braid of their 
tunics. 

It struck Smith at that moment how 
deathly pale his companion was, and amidst 
the beat of their feet as they marched, he 
asked him again. 

“Did you ever see a ghost?” said Gentle- 
man Paul with a shudder. 

“Me?” said Smith as he altered his time, 
with an uneasy sense that the eyes of the 
sergeant were upon him. 

“ Never—__—”” 

He paused for a moment, and then he 
added, “ And I hopes I never shall, for if I 
was to see-a ghostessy, I should cut my stick 
straight away.” 

“Well, I saw one to-night,” said Gentleman 
Paul with a faint laugh. “And the ghost 
that I saw was my own father.” 

“ Well, I’m jiggered,”’ replied Gunner Smith. 
“ There’s a many things as I can understand, 
and a many things as I can’t ; but how you 
can have seen your father this night beats 
me.” é 

“ You saw him, too,” said Bombardier Paul 
recklessly. ‘ He wore a scarlet coat and a row 
of medals on his breast, and was greeted by a 
guard of honour.” 

“There now,” said Smith soothingly, 
though he edged a little farther away from 
his next neighbour. “However can you 
talk so? You would be the first to say 
as how hospital wasn’t no bed of roses, 
and a strait waistcoat wasn’t no pleasant 
decoration. But you're a-going the way to 
win one.” 

“Silence in the ranks,’’ thundered Ser- 
geant Gordon, who was annoyed, more 
.especially since in being twenty minutes late 
the governor of the Quatermain Islands 
had induced him to risk the displeasure of 
Mrs. Gordon, no inconsiderable person, by 
being late for 1 very select supper party of 
cheese and tripe, with a suspicion of a 
beverage that some people call ‘ Punch,” and 
others by some more disagreeable name, but 
which is a beverage popularly supposed to 
be warming when one has been on duty on a 
wet night. 

When the guard of honour were dismissed 
in the barrack square of St. Elmo, Gentleman 
Paul went straight to his barrack room, 
where he found himself absolutcly alone, 
since the rest of his companions betook 
themselves straight to the wet canteen, 
ostensibly to drink the health of Sir Mont- 
morency Travers. 

It was very quiet there, with the feint 
echo of the voices of his late companions 
ringing out over the square in husky 
choruses. 

“For he’s a jolly good fellow!” did not 
seem to apply at all to either of the men 
they had been honouring that night—par- 
ticularly not to the man whose every gesture 
was more than familiar to him, Sir Mont- 
morency Travers. 

Had ever so terrible, so absurd a thing 
occurred before, that a son in the ranks 
should form part of the guard of honour to 
his own father? Gentleman Paul sat down 
on the edge of his bed-cot, and folded his 
hands in one another, gripping them till the 
flesh turned white. He remembered the 
awful day three years ago, when he had 
faced his father in the library of Shelverdean 
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Hall, and had told him that he, after having 
taken every honour at Eton, and having 
been captain of the Cricket Team, had been 
rusticated from Oxford for a foolish freak in 
Christ Church Quad. 

His father had then said to him words 
that would not bear repetition, since they 
were the words of a man disappointed in 
every ambition of his lonely life. 

That night Paul Travers had left the home 
that had been his for his short boyish life, 
and had gone up to London, where he had 
lived a short reckless existence, till every 
penny that he had in his pocket had been 
spent. 

He had the same passionate nature that 
had been the bane of his father’s life. And 
he could not yield or confess himself in the 
wrong. And when it seemed that the short 
road of starvation lay between him and the 
end, he took the shilling in despair from a 
sergeant in a public-house in Hoxton, not 
caring greatly whether the coat he wore 
were blue or red, thinking of nothing save 
of earning his living, and of saving himself 
from starvation. 

Three months after he had joined the 
company of garrison Artillery at the depét, 
he had been despatched with a draft from 
Sheerness to Malta, and had accepted his 
present positicn with the same calmness 
wherewith he had greeted his probable future 
of books and renown, and the long calm line 
of the life of a country gentleman, that he 
might hand down to his son without a flaw. 

His father had been a celebrated soldier 
before he retired from active service and 
took up his abode at Shelverdean Hall. And 
he would serve the Queen in the ranks, and 
forget that his father had ever commanded 
a regiment in action. 

And so it had come to pass that he had 
come face to face with his father, gn the 
steps of the Artillery mess in Malta. 

Bombardier Paul sat swinging his feet, 
with his tunic unbuttoned at the throat, and 
his short hair ruffled across his forehead. 

How tired he was of his present life ! 

It was too terrible to think that he, an 
educated gentleman, should go on leading 
for ever and ever. 

His father had not altered at all in those 
three years. Save perhaps that his face had 
grown harder, his mouth more rigid in its 
line. And after all—if he had been severe— 
he had been a kind father, a man who had 
the honour of his race always before him, 
and to whom family was everything. 

Here had been the rock on which they 
had hopelessly struck. The son had been 
passionate, reckless, and the father had had 
but one groove in which he had driven the 
team of his family belongings, and off that 
groove there was destruction. 

Bombardier Paul sat still, hardly breathing. 
For with the memory of his father, recalled 
so forcibly to him, had come to him the 
recollection of his dead mother, and of her 
grave in the churchyard, of his lonely child- 
hood, when he had dreamed dreams that 
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no one had realised, and of his years 
at school, when he had known happiness, 
since his wild spirits had had their way un- 
checked. 

He recalled the avenue at Shelverdean, 
the rustle of the wind among the reeds by 
the lake, the shudder of the trees at night, 
the scudding clouds across the April sky, and 
the scent of heather on the damp October 
air. 

Here he was in glaring dusty Malta, with 
the sweat of the sirocco still on him, and the 
winter wind howling round his quarter. It 
was neither cold nor warm, and since it was 
after the New Year, he thought as he sat 
there of the ice upon the pond at Shelver- 
dean, and the ringing skates. And then, 
again, of the thaw, and the cheery sound of 
the hunter’s horn among the coverts. 

He could not stand his present life any 
longer. He had not realised it till he had 
seen his father once more. 

He had a pass till midnight, and now it was 
only ten o'clock. So rising to his feet, he 
waited till the notes of the plaintive Last Post 
died away from the barracks, and then, buck 
ling on his side arms, and setting his cap 
straight upon his close cropped head, he left 
the gate and crossed the drawbridge, to take 
his way back to the Auberge de Castille. 

He was not clear as to what he intended 
to do when he got there. At any rate he 
would see his father’s face again, and with 
it every memory of his childhood and of the 
days that were tenderly sweet to him. 

Heconcealed himself behind a jutting pillar 
of the noble gateway. No one was in the 
square at all, for the night was a doubtful 
one, and the Maltese are wary of the damp, 
while the English soldier has too much to do 
to employ his time in watching for the exit 
of the mere governor of a colony. 

Paul Travers could hear the plaintive 
notes of a mandoline, and the deeper chords 
of a guitar, as he passed the door of the 
“ Three Jolly Sailor-Boys.”” 

But a grogshop had never offered him 
any attractions, for he could not see the 
charm of muddling brains and wasting 
money on the quenching of « thirst that did 
not exist, on liquor that was vilely nasty. 

He stood watching at the door of the mess 
till he heard the band strike up ‘God save 
the Queen,” for the second time that night. 

He trembled as he realised that in another 
few moments the governors with their bril- 
liant staffs would be passing out again into 
the night. It was so still that he could 
hear the wash of thesea intheGrand Harbour. 
And the siren of an outgoing steamer seemed 
to him to be horrible in its screech. 

He closed his eyes. He could hear the 
echo of the feet upon the marble stairs, and 
the heavy thud of the sentry’s regulation 
boots ceased, as he presented arms with 
the stiffness of an automaton. ~ 

Wearily he dragged himself o little nearer 
to those steps. He would see his father face 
to face for what might be the last time. 

He would prove for his own satisfaction as 


to whether Sir Montmorency Travers hai 
forgotten that he had ever possessed an onl; 
son. His face, haggard in the starlight. 
white as a ghost, was outlined against the 
sharp columns of the carved entrance. 

He could hear the platitudes of his fathe': 
drawling tones coming nearer and nearer. 

“ Yes, so the geologists say, the formatic: 
of the Quatermain Islands is of basal 
and——” 

He was standing on the topmost step, with 
the group of red-coated men around bir 
and the general of the brigade on his righ: 
hand. 

Bombardier Paul could see him lighting 
his cigarette, and he could also see th 
ravages that time had made in that len 
eager face, and the whiteness of the hair thi 
had once been raven black. 

“Father!” he said, in a tense, low tone. 

Sir Montmorency paused, and the cigaret 
dropped from his hand. 

“Yes,” said the general encouragingly, “1 
think that you said basait ? ” 

“Come along, my dear Travers, come 
along,” said the governor of Malta im. 
patiently, from the lowest step, as he stood 
with one foot in the carriage. 

“We shall meet again; good-bye, good-bre,’ 
said Sir Montmorency complacently. “Pris 
tell me your theories when you are luncbia: 
at the Palace to-morrow. And pray coave; 
my thanks to——” 

“Father!” said the man with the hageari 
face again. 

Sir Montmorency Travers stood in the 
moonlight face to face with his or: 
child. And in that brief space he realisal 
that he was an old man, and that there i: n° 
ambition in this world sweeter than may b: 
comprised in the one word “ father.” 

“ Paul,” he said, “ Paul—I thought tha: you 
were dead.” 

“Father, I have sinned against heave: 
and before thee,” said the broken tones o! 
the boy who had left home for a freak, and 
had regretted it every day of his subsequent 
life. 

“ My boy, my boy, thank God!” 

The Malta “Chronicle” reported this in- 
teresting piece of intelligence in its next is* 
—that set the tongues of the garrison tes: 
wagging for the next fortnight : 

“A very interesting event took place alter 
the Artillery dinner to the new governat ¢! 
Quatermain Islands, on Tuesday last. 

“It appears that Sir Montmorency Trate:: 
had an only son, who enlisted in a fit 
boyish temper three years ago, and = 
mourned as dead by his relations, wh 
attempts to trace him were vain. 

“Sir Montmorency recognised his ae 
among the guard of honour on the nigh: 
Tuesday, where he was acting as left mazke: 
and the outcome of the gtory—or rather 
romance—is that Sir Montmorency T: 
is taking with him to the Quateru: 
Islands a new secretary, whose name is t% 
same as his own.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SUMMER FISH AND SUMMER FISHING. 


a 


Tow that the long holidays are with us, 
there will be many day free for the 
iher, even if he is also a cricketer, as he 
1ould be; for matches cannot be on every 
ty, and even practice has its intervals. 
Let us begin with the fish which are best 
shed for in hot weather. Of course the 
iub by day and the bream by night are the 
ngs among coarse fish, while the trout, 
ough by this time he has grown very 
utious from overmuch experience of the 
arpness and strength developed in the 
ils of flies, is still in season. 
I actually saw a trout taken the other day 
th a tiny flyhook still imbedded in its lip; 
had only broken away with this a few 
vurs before, but usually such fish are very 
y for months. 
Let us start with the easiest fish, the chub 
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-though chub are not at all the greedy 
feeders they were. Shy of approach they 
always have been, but I can remember when 
to place an insect on a hook in front of a 
chub was to catch that fish. It is far other- 
wise now. 

Nevertheless, compared with others, 
the chub is an easy fish in hot weather. 
He roams about under the boughs, or 
basks near the surface of deep 
holes ; and will often take a fly, 
whether natural or artificial, if 
carefully presented. 

To fish for chub with natural 
fly, which is the most killing 
method for a beginner, you 
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require a long and stiff, but light rod; a 
strong Japanese cane will do, and this is 
very cheap (2s. or 3s.), and running tackle 
is desirable—unless the river is much wooded, 
when it is a nuisance, and stouter gut must 
be used instead. 

Choose a calm sunny day and attach 
about two yards or less of fine, but sound, 
good gut, to your reel line; and puta No.7 
hook on the end. Then catch a grasshopper, 
and, after killing it, pass the hook through 
the body near the head, and tie a bit of silk 
round it. Then proceed to stalk your chub. 
Crawl to a tree bya deep hole, and watch 
for fish, keeping, if you can, a little farther 
down the stream than the haunt of the 
chub. This is only necessary if the water 
is running. If not, the heads of the fish 
may be pointed in any direction, and 


only very cautious movements will avail 


ou. 

7 If you find your fish sink down on your 
approach, wait for their return, ond then 
single out, if possible, the biggest chub, 
which may be 2 or 8 Ibs., and drop the 
grasshopper gently before its nose. If 
nothing has aroused suspicion, the fish will 
open his white lips and quietly absorb the 
dainty morsel. 

Then be careful—too sharp a strike will 
entail loss of fish, tackle, and temper; while 
8 little gentleness will spell success. The 
chub, being a leather-mouthed fish, seldom 
escapes when once hooked, except by break- 
age. 

He is sometimes called o coward, because, 
after hie first rush, he caves in; but what 
wiser course could he pursue ? 

He may, and often does, succeed in break- 
ing away by that violent rush, as strong as @ 
trout’s, whereas if he distributed his strength, 
such as it is, in many rushes, he would 
scarcely ever escape. 

Beware then of a chub’s first rush; and 
Jet him have ao little line even at risk of 
entanglement. 

It he runs under your feet or clearly 
towards roots, you must of course keep him 
away at all risks; and it is thus he often 
breaks. 

If you cannot find grasshoppers, use any 
large insect available, even the scductive but 
unsavoury cockroach. 

Failing insects, put on five or six gentles 
or even a lump of paste or cheese. I have 
caught chub with all these baits, and many 
others. 

Asmall frog is good, but the poor thing 
ought to be killed first, as should the insects. 
To use them otherwise is unnecessary 
cruelty. Spinning a dead minnow is a'so 
good. 
If you can casta fly, of course the pleasantest 
method is to whip for chub, and very capital 
sport may sometimes be enjoyed with the 
loggerheads. In some trout streams even, on 
which : ou may not be allowed to kill trout, 
the owners may be glad for you to take chub, 
or other coarse fish, out of the river. 

On the Lea, the Medway, and the Thames, 
chub fishing with the fly is very popular in 
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the summer, and it may be combined with 
the pursuit of the lively dace, though the 
haunts of the fish are not always the 
same. 

On the Thames chub fishing is expensive, 
as you require a boat and man to pilot you 
along under the boughs, and it is also un- 
certain, depending as it does on quictude, and 
the absence of steam launches. 

On the Medway conditions are better, but 
the water is apt to be too thick for tly ; while 
on the Lea it is just the reverse, the crystal 
clearness of the river generally making all 
sorts of fishing very ditticult. 

On the Bedfordshire Ouse the chances are 
better, and you can easily manage a bout by 
yourself, the traftic being small. On some of 


the mill-streams here the dace and chub give 
capital sport with fly, but many of these places 
are preserved. 

Before leaving the subject of fly-fishing for 
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on some rivers, notably the Welland in 
Lincolnshire near the Deepings. 

When chub or dace fishing you will often 
come across shoals of large roach, and you 
need not despair of getting a fish or two, 
especially with natural fly, whatever river you 
mny be fishing. It is well often to sink the fly, 

The other summer fish is the bream, and 
unluckily he is also a night fish, and there- 
fore not a very suitable quarry for the younz 
angler, who needs his full night's rest. 

By getting up a little before dawn you may 
have a very good chance of a big bream or 
two, even if your float is not on the water, as 
it should be, by earliest daybreak ; for the 
fish continue to feed till the sun actually 
strikes the surface, when they usually, though 
not always, go entirely off. 

The method adopted by the natives is a 
rough-and-ready one. A man will have two 
or even three long poles, with four or five 


coarse fish, I must allude more particularly 
to the gamesome dace, which gives just the 
sport that a boy wants, and can in some 
rivers be taken with little difficulty, though it 
is getting scarce of late. 

erhaps the upper Lea contains the biggest 
dace for the fly-fisher, though the Cam has 
produced the best specimen fish. The Lark 
is also a good river, but for sport among 
moderate fish I know of no river to beat the 
Hampshire Avon. 

Here, the angler fortunate enough to have 
leave, or with means to pay the high price 
asked for a day’s fishing (2s. 6d. to 5s.). can get 
his dace two at a time, and of good size, 
though not the pound fish which are found in 
the upper Lea and the Cam. 

A half-pound dace is a good fish, and will 
try your tackle. The best fly for these fish is 
generally a little black gnat, and the same 
fly does capital execution among the roach 


Bits of Suffolk. 


yards of whipcord tied to each, and an eel 
hook attached. This is baited with a large 
lob worm, thrown in and allowed to sink into 
a swim that has been baited over night. 
Sometimes with this primitive tackle the 
labourer, before he starts for work, at about 
six, will take half a hundredweight of big 
slimy bream, worth a penny a pound, if there 
is any demand for them, for they are whole- 
some eating, if not dainty. 

If you try your more delicate methods you 
may also succeed—sometimes, indeed, when 
he fails; but your catch will seldom be so 
large, as he never wastes time ; but yanks 
his fish straight out. 

If you want to try this sort of fun without 
a guide, use a stout ringed rod, with thick 
reel line, and strong gut near the hook, 
which should be large (No. 1 or 2), and use a 
small red lob, and let it lie close to the ground, 
either ledgering or using a float. 


Ground bait with bran, meal, and claszn 
night, and begin as early as possible. 

Wear an apron if you value your 
as the bream are thickly covered with ~ 
unpleasant slime. 

Do not strike at nibbles, but wait ti; 
float moves off; and when you hook .. 
fish bring him quickly to net, for time mex. 
fish, and there is no occasion to play abran 
for more than a minute or two unless be; 
much over the average 2 Ib. 

Sometimes you will not get a nibble exm 
from little eels, which are often troubles 
but on calm, warm mornings, from dawnios3 
tise, sport is the rule, and you will gen: 
have ten or fifteen pounds of fish, w E 
best to give away as soon as you can; for -: 
are not worth much carriage. 

Perhaps among summer fish the guige 
and the bleak, though so small, desert: 
place. The first is a determined bous 
feeder ; and the other as firmly attache » 
the surface. 

Fish for gudgeon in gravelly shalom 
having first raked the stones a Tita ay 
above. Use the finest of tackle (singloks 
unless perch are about) and the smallajem 
you can get. . Strike at every nibbleanith 
care of your fish when secured, as they an 
most dainty eating. Some should bere: 
for bait for perch or pike. I don't 
these come fairly under the headin: . 
summer fish, and may treat of ther 1 
an autumn paper. 

The bleak may be fished for either witt s 
bit of paste on a tiny hook, abouta 
below the surface of the water, or with ¢- 
fly in the same way as the dace; but pr’. 
ably with hair tackle. A black gnat wii: 
white tail is perhaps the best. The 
very little use when caught, unless trout !:- 
are wanted. 

Carp and tench will feed in summ::. k. 
they are fish which require so much patie 
and such elaborate and expensive tackle. th! 
I will not deal with them very fully. 

Small tench and sometimes carp ti) 
however, be caught quite freely in 
where they are numerous, and conse 
hungry. All that is required is o 
tackle with small float and small red wu: 
fished near to the bottom. 

With the giant carp that are often t * 
seen in large lakes and ponds it is very 
ferent. 

In case any of my readers have acces 
one of these ponds, which is so situnted bod 
it is little fished, I will give some saggesws) 
as to the best chance to get a carp or twa. 

The regulation plan is to place » lam d 
paste, flavoured with honey, on a triangabf 
hook, attached to fine, but strong. 1 
tackle ; and to allow it to remain, wih 
rod on a rest, for hours in a likely pet 

This plan, it persistently followed. <a 
succeeds; but it is slow work. If tim." 
all valuable, a better plan is to watch 
carp when among water-lilies, and to ¢-" 
hook (baited with a green caterpillar 
preference) upon a lily-leaf, and then | 
it gently off before his nose. ° 

He may take it, and if so must at one: ° 
hauled away from the lily-stalks. Fer 
purpose, therefore, stout gut is 8 ner~ 
and this, of course, diminishes the chase: 
success. x p) 

But in any case carp fishing is # lo: 
with many blanks, and it is only thes 
nature of the prize, if obtained, that 
the pursuit tolerable. A fish of ten or 
pounds is a magnificent trophy, aud eve": 
moderate-sized fish of seven or eight Po-- 
look very handsome. re 

Tench fishing is one degree less diffca 
the fish bite sometimes with some free! 
and being less gigantic in their propot-> 
may be fished for with finer tackle 

Red worms are the best bait, and + 


As Happy as the Day is Long. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST VICKERS.) 
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metho] of fishing is similar to that first 
described for carp, excepting that a triangle 
is not required. 

Very early and very late are the times 
both for carp and tench, and calm, muggy 
weather is best. 

Tench are fairly good eating, if taken from 
clear water, and carp are also eatable under the 
same conditions. They are very tenacious 
of life, and may be transported many miles 
in damp moss without injury. 

If they are taken from muddy waters, their 
flavour can be much improved by being kept 
@ few days in a clear stream. 

The Germans, and other Continental 
nations, grow them for food, and send them 
to market in wet moss, alive. 

They have various sorts of carp, such as 
the “ mirror,” and the “ leather” carp, both 
of which are better eating than our variety. 
These have been introduced into England, 
but without much success at present, 
there being little demand for them as 
food, as our people prefer sea fish. 

I almost owe the trout an apology for put- 
ting him at the tail end of the “summer 
fish,” but he has had an article all to himself 
in the spring, as that is by far the best time 
for a boy to catch him. 

In summer he is fat and lazy, and can best 
be taken with a natural fly, and this method 
is often forbidden. 

In wild districts, howexer, where it is 
allowed, the fun is good; especially when the 
sun-beetles are about, in Devon or Cornwall. 
One of these insects, on fine tackle, is a 
certain lure for any trout to which it can be 
presented in quiet ; and many a dozen of nice 
fish have I had with it, when a boy, in Cornish 
streams. This was in hot weather, when the 
artificial fly was useless. The “clear water 
worm" methed is also effective on some 
streams. Very fine tackle is used, and the 
worm i cast gently up-stream without any 
shot or float. A delicate hand is required to 
feel the bite, and to play the fish on the fine 
tackle. 

Among summer fish must also be numbered 
the sea-trout and the herling, which is the 
same fish in its grilse stage. Both these are 
fair game, and the latter is sometimes taken 
in considerable numbers in the rivers of South 
Scotland. 

A few sea-trout are had from the same 
streams, but chiefly at night. 

Fly and worm are the lures, and the sea- 
trout weigh from 1 lb. to 31b., and the herling 
from }1b. to $1b. They give splendid sport, 
being even more lively than trout of the same 
size. 

They are only in the rivers during the 
summer months, having come up from the 
sea to spawn, as the salmon do. 

In sea-trout fishing, which is best, by the 
way, in North-west Scotland and in Western 
Ireland, you may sometimes hook an odd 
salmon, and it is best to use stout tackle, for 
many a good “ fish ” has been landed by the 
trout fisher. 

Sea-trout flies are like salmon flies in 
miniature; and the method of fishing is 
similar. You cast across and down stream, 
and work the flies towards you steadily, 
making no attempt to keep them on the 
surface. 

It must be remembered that, for sea-trout 
and herling, a salmon licence is required in 
Ireland and in England; though Scotland 
is free. 

Of course, leave for this sort of fishing is 
very difficult to obtain, and very expensive 
to hire; but there are out-of-the-way places, 
accessible to some lucky lads, where good 
sport may sometimes be had, without much 
expense, among the sen-trout in August or 
September. 


SS 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY AFTER A MONTH'S 
CRAMMING; OR, HISTORY GONE WRONG! 


1.—Richard Coeur de Lion returns from the Wars of the Roses, and is welcomed by 
Henry vu, who offers him his kingdom for a horse ! 


é sr > = 
2.—Thomas a Becket introduces the Reform Bill of ’82, and is told by Napoleon the Great 
to take away that bauble! 


ae r 
8.—Guy Fawkes, whilst employed in compiling the Domesday Book, is interrupted by the 
announcement of the birth of the first Prince of Wales ! 
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4.—With the assistance of Alfred the Grent, Cardinal Wolsey obtains an audience with 
Oliver Cromwell, and requests his signature to the Magna Charta! 


5.—After his defeat at the Battle of Waterloo, Richard mr. stirs up the populace to revolt 
against the Knights of the Round Table! 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


HODGETTS’ SAFETY SHIP. 


ROBABLY 
most of 
our older 
readers, at 
any rate, 
will re- 
member 
the stories 
contrib- 
uted by 
Comman- 
der Hodgetts, R.X., to our 
pages. Recently, as we 
learn from the local press, 

‘an interesting trial trip was 

rtaken from Messrs. 

and Son's Yard at 

‘yvenhoe on the measured 

mile in the netghbourhood 

to demonstrate the advan- 
tage of Hodgetts’ Safety 

Ship, built for Major Gib- 

bous'’s African Expedition, 


start. This barge is built in sections to permit of easy 
trancnort over land, and, for the sake of lightness, 


alominium was the material selected. She can be 
made to form three seperate vessels, two being worked 
by steam, the other to be taken in tow by one of the 
former, or they can be united so as to form a Jaunch of 
sixty feet. The “ Hodgette’” type, invented by Com- 
mander Hod; R.N., Was selected by Major Gibbons 
on account of the extreme stability it is said to offer, 
and of the delicacy in steering, which in an ordinary 
flat-bottomed boat cannot be attained. The portions 
used in the experiments formed a boat twenty-six feet 
in length by feet beam. She was furnisbed with a 
tmall engine of three-horse power, and had twelve 
adults on board. There was, it is stated, no oscillation, 
nor any approach to what {s called “rolling,” and the 
stability of the new form was demonstrated when all 
on board stood in a line on one side of the boat; the 
deviation from the horizontal position of the deck pro- 
duced a reduction of the freeboard on that side of 
about three inches only. The construction of this 
vessel being such as to present to the water two concave 
surfaces, one on each side of the main keel (instead of 
the ordinary convex bilges). there is reported to have 
been neither bow wave nor side wash, the water thrown 
off at the bow and from the sides in the ordinary type 
of ship being In the ense of the form now in question 
carried aft in two streams converging abaft the run 
and forming a constant supply of unbroken water to 
the propeller (or twin screws) and the rudder. 
ied P." realers will wish Commander Hodgetts every 
succe:s in his new departure, 
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Problem No. 471. 
By C. B.C. TATTERsALL. 


LWhitk. | 9+?=16 pleces, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


On Carrores. 

Editors who say that the first move should 
not be a capture are ignorant of the “ Alpha- 
bet of Chess,”’ where it is stated, on page 15, 
tule 4, that pieces of opposite colours can 
take one another when in line of action. 
There is a two-mover, the first of the kind 
ever produced, by F. C. Collins, of London, 
in which the first move is P takes R check, 
and the black K has a choice of 7 squares to 
move to. This two-mover is given with our 
problem No. 282, of Nov. 21, 1891.—S. Soyd, 
an American, has a two-mover, in which he 
begins with R takes P. We may as well 
quote this one to show that this clever 
composer has sometimes trespassed over the 
rules of construction by employing too many 
pieces: White, K—QR3; Q-—KRs5q.; 
Rs—K7 and KR6; Bs—QR2 and Q Kt 4; 
Kts—Q7 and KB5; Ps—-QB2 and KB4. 
Black, K—K Kt sq.; Rs—K B6 and K Kt 3; 
B—KR7; Kts—QKt6 and KR sq.; Ps— 
QR5,QB6,and KR6. The pieces on a2, 
b3, and b 4 can well be removed. He may 
have introduced the B at Kt 4 tomislead the 
solver in trying 1, Kt—B 6 or R—K8 check, 
but that is not fair art. The first move in 
the following four-mover, by H. F. L. Meyer, 
is Q takes B: White, K—K Kt sq.; Q—QR 
sq-; Rs—QR6 and QB38; Kt—QB5; 
Ps—K7, KB6, KKt6,and KR5. Black, 
K—Q5; R—KR38; Bs—Q sq. and KB8; 
Kt—Q Kt4; Ps—QKt2, Q4, and KKt6. 
Also the second move in the main play is a 
capture. The B at B 8 prevents 1,R—Q Kt3 
(dis. ch.), and the black R hinders 1, R—B 
aq. (dis. ch.), and 2, R takes B. There is a 
clever five-mover by K. Bayer, which begins 
1, Kt takes R discover check. Only a few 
solved it; others said they did not, because 
the first move was so difficult. 


Soturtons.—No. 464. 1,B—Kt3, Ktmoves. 
2, B mates. No. 465.—1,Q—R7. No. 466. 
—1, P—B8=Kt. No. 467.—1, Q—R7, K— 
Kt4. 2, Q—B2; and if K—R3, 2, K— 
Kt4. No. 468.—1, K—B 5, and 2, Kt—B4. 
No. 469.—1, R—Q B 2, P—Kt 4 or K—Kt sq. 
2, K—B7 or takes P. No. 470.—1, Kt—B7, 
K—B8 (ora, b,c). 2, Kt—K5 (ch.), and 3, 
Q mates at Kt8 or Q4. (a) Kt—B2. 2, 
P—K 4 (ch.), K—B3. 3,Kt—K5mate. (b) 
Kt—Kt3. 2, Q—Kt65 (ch.), K—K5. 3, 
Kt—Kt5 mate. (c) P—K4. 2, Kt—Q8. 
and 8, P—K 4 or Q—Q 4 mate accordingly. 
These seven solctions should be studied 
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attentively, in order to ascertain the powers 
of the pieces. Some solvers have spent mv.ch 
time over No. 467. 


H. D, R.—You see by the above that you 
were misinformed ; indeed, it would be absurd 
to exclude the captures, and the checks are 
as difficult as other moves. Quiet moves, 
which are not checks and not captures, will 
naturally occur more frequently. 


—opafeo—_— 


Correspondence. 


Wourn-be DRaAvGRTSMAN.—The contents of the dif- 
ferent parts of our “ Outdoor Ganies" were advertised 
in our weekly number of May 21 last, and frequently 
before then ; those dealing with Model Yachting are 
the second and third. We have had many articles on 
the subject, and have given hundreds of answers to 
questions about it. As buoks there are Grosvenor's 
advertised in the wrapper, and Biddle's, published by 
‘Wilson of 156 Minories, 
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“BOY'S OWN” 


(From special photographs by Symmons & Co.) 


5. Street (Surrey). 
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R.N.—We should get a local greengrocer to cart the 


boat to Battersea or Wandsworth, and we should - 


launch her there and sail her down. Take a walk of 
exploration along the riverside in that neighbeur- 
hood. There are several slopes where you could slip 
her ia without any difficulty, or you could get her off 
from any place where boats are on hire. 


Naturg.—Kearton’s “Eggs and Nests of British 
Birds,” illustrated with pbotographs.of nests and 
published by Cassell & Co. is a good book. All our 
egg plates are out of print. We gave particulars of 
them a few wecks ago. 

ARCHITECT.—You can get almost any book on archi- 
tecture or enginecring at Batsford’s{n Holborn. It 
is a shop devoted to that sort of book. Asa general 
handbook to begin with you might try Flet~her's 
« History of Architecture,” published by Batsford. 


ELKVEN Years’ READER—1, Draw out a full-size 


section of the boiler required ; leave one inch space 
between fire box and boiler shell, then measure 
across top of furnace crown and boiler crown, and 
cut out two discs in brown paper the full size of 
these ; also cut ont full-size paper pattern of furnace 
plate and outside shell, and then when all are placed 
together side by side you will get the size of sheet to 
cut from 2 Yes; use longer rivets,and put in as 
many tubes as you wish, but leave a quarter of an 
inch at least between them and keep to the instruc- 
tions given with regard to fittings. Glad you like 
the “ B,O.P.” so much ; every sensible fellow does. 


AMATEUR.—Poor in tie extreme, 


CRICKET PORTRAITS. 


6. Abel (Surrey). 


R. N.—Candidates for admission as naval cadets nts 
~ be not less than 14} or more than 16} Fears of age 

May 15 following the examination in March at whic: 
they compete. If they enter for the July exsmint 
tion the age is reckoned to the 15th of the followine 
September, and if they enter for the December tt: 
amination it is reckoned to the 15th of the followin 
January. These are the new regulations, Ther 
have beenother alterations with regard to the cour= 
of studies, which you had better see for yourself inte 
Quarterly Navy List. 

MopeL STEAMER (New Zealand).—The promise ti 
not been forgotten, and full instructions for builliot 
such a model will be given in due course; but tt: 
construction will require-much greater cart thant: 
necessary in the one mentioned. 

A “BO.P."| READER.—Burton’s “Modern Phot 
gra hy,” the Ilford “Manual of Photographs,” 

for hand-camera work,“ The Hand-Camera and Bc’ 
to use it,” by W. D, Welford. All Is. each. 

J. Harris FARMER, Cowney.—We bad articl: << 
making a hand-camera in the monthly pat {° 
November 1891, We hope these will suit you: bit 
may have others soon. 

A “Worxtxa Onap."—We hope shortly to gire = 
illustrated article on a simpler make. 

J.D. Mi—We hope shortly to bring out our varut® 
“How to Make” articles in book form. 

B, H.—No; it can only be read in our back volumes 
a3 it has never been reprinted. 
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The Last Survivor. 


(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper" by H, P, DOLLMAX.) 


i hes first evidence I had that I was still 

in the world was of a tent undulating 
above me. I watched ita moment, as if it 
were quite natural to see the canvas gently 
rising and falling inthe wind. Often had 
I so seen it when I awoke in the camp of 
the Howarris. But this tent-covering 
was a yellowish-white, not a brownish- 
black, like the coverings of the tents of 
my Arab keepers. I turned my eyes as 
far round as I could, for my head seemed 
like a stone, and refused to move, and I 
discovered that this was no tent of the 
Howarris, but smaller, and quite different 
in shape; and there were European 
clothes suspended in one corner, and a 
square mirror, framed in polished maho- 
gany. I was lying upon a low, folding, 
wooden bed, with a mattress under me, 
and a couple of soft pillows for my head, 
and I was covered with a white sheet, and 
a blanket and rug, and—yes! I had on 
a clean nightshirt of twilled white linen. 
Beside me was a gipsy table, with ao 
couple of medicine-bottles upon it, and a 
wineglass. All these things I regarded 
and examined with a mild surprise. 

It was only with difficulty that I could 
raise my hand. It was white and thin, 
not like mine; and I felt quite powerless 
in body, as if all the strength had gone 
out of me. But I was comfortable, and, 
in a vague way, contented, disinclined 
even to try to move, and ready to submit 
to whatever had befallen me. I was ab- 
solutely free from pain. 

The opening of the tent was flapping in 
the wind. When it was blown back I 
caught glimpses of a piece of flat ground, 
strewn with brown grass, and bounded by 
an old stone wall; there were trees on my 
right, and I could hear the wind whisper- 
ing among the branches; on my left was 
the edge of another tent, yellowish-white, 
like the one I wasin. Voices reached me 
—one quite strange to me, two somewhat 
familiar; at any rate, I thought in a 
dreamy way that I had heard them 
before. 

The flapping canvas was thrust aside, 
and a man appeared in the opening, and 
looked at me for a moment—only for a 
moment—then he vanished, letting the 
canvas fall, shutting him from view. He 
was @ stranger, attired in Syrian garb: an 
old man, with a wrinkled face and a grey 
beard, and wearing a turban. A minute 
more, and his place was taken by another, 
who did not stand in the opening, but 
came forward, and knelt upon the ground 
beside my bed. No foreign face had he, 
nor was he dressed in foreign garb. He 
took my hand in his, and smoothed it; 
and tenderly smoothed my brow, much 
the same asa mother might have done, 
and looked with joyous afiection into my 
oyes. 

“Mr. Graham,” said I, in a feeble 
voice, answering his loving gaze. 

“Then you know me, my lad?" 

“Yes,” 

“ Thank God!" he exclaimed devoutly, 
and in a deep, low tone. There were 
tears in his eyes. He closed them for a 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By ALFRED CoLBECK, 


Author of “Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes," etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—AMONG FRIENDS AGAIN. 


moment or two, andI saw his lips moving. 
He was expressing his gratitude, and 
mine, to the Almighty. When he opened 
his eyes again they were still glistening 
with tears. I was so weak that I noticed 
these things, and accepted my ultered 
circumstances, almost us a matter of 
course. 

“Where am I?" I asked, after a 
while. 

“ With me,” answered Mr. Graham. 

“Yes; I see,” said I, with a faint 
smile. ‘“ But how came I here?” 

“That we can explain afterwards. You 
are very weak now, and not in a fit 
condition to hear much or to say much. 
Be contented simply to know that you 
are with me, and quite safe. Don't 
worry. Keep your mind at rest, and you 
shall know everything in due time.” 

“ Have I been ill?” 

“Very.” 

“ How long ?”” 

“Nearly a month; but you are much 
better now. You feel better, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know how I feel, except that 
Iam as weak asa baby. But I am glad 
that I am here, with you.” 

“That's right. Drink this,” said he, 
pouring half a wineglassful out of one of 
the bottles. He put his left arm under 
the pillows and raised my head, and, 
with his right, held the glass to my lips. 
T obeyed him. “Now, compose yourself, 
and try to go to sleep.” 

“Are you a doctor, Mr. Graham? ”’ 

“A bit of a doctor,” he answered, with 
a smile. “I am afraid I shall rather 
pride myself upon my medical skill after 
pulling you through.” 

He sat beside me until I fell asleep. 
For many hours I must have slept, but, 
when I awoke, he was still beside me. 
The tent was filled with a subdued grey 
light, unlike the brilliant sunshine that 
penetrated its texture, and revealed every- 
thing within it so clearly, before I sunk 
to rest. As soon as I opened my eyes he 
turned toward me, as I thought, some- 
what anxiously ; but I greeted him with a 
smile, and immediately the anxious ex- 
pression was gone. 

“Is it evening ?”’ I asked. 

“No; morning.” 

“Then I must have slept a long while. 
Have you been here all the time?” 

“Not all the time. I have been 
relieved at intervals.” 

“ By the old man?” 

“Ah! Then you have seen Ahmed?’ 

“Tf that is the name of the man with 
the turban—yes." 

“When did you see him?” 

“It must have been yesterday, if it is 
now morning. Before you came, yester- 
day, he stood for a moment in the tent 
door.” 

“Of course; your brain is clear. You 
are certainly better. But it was not 
Ahmed who relieved me.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Some one else; perhaps I will send 
him to you. But, tell mg, could you eat 
any breakfast?" 


“Thank you, I could. I feel the nai 
of it. And I am stronger than I was ve. 
terday. I can raise my head, and, see- 
I can lift my arm quite easily. Yes; 1 
must be stronger.”’ 

“You will soon be well, but you mis 
take care. Your years, and the soundnes 
of your constitution, are in your favorr: 
but you must take care. I will see abou: 
breakfast.” 

He left me, and I heard him outsie 
the tent calling “ Ahmed!” Scon the 
welcome sound of rattling tins came to 
my ear, and an indistinct murmur of 
voices as of men in whispering consulta. 
tion. The old man appeared with + 
kursee, and an enamelled tray, and piace 
them against my low bed im such wise 
that the tray. rested partly on the rug cover- 
let, within easy reach of my hand. He 
glanced at me compassionately, but made 
no remarl. His wrinkled face was like 
very old brownish-yellow parchment, 
and his lips were thick, as if swollen, and 
pursed together tightly. But his eyes 
were bright, and keen, and kindly. of 
the darkest hazel; all the more strikin: 
and attractive because of the plentifil 
grey eyebrows arched above them. Re. 
turning, he placed a brass bowl, washed 
inside with silver, and nearly full of clear. 
steaming soup, upon the tray, with » 
piece of white bread, and a spoon; and. 
drawing a clean, folded napkin from his 
bosom, he shook it out, and presented it 
to me, with a bow. 

“Can the Khowadja help himself, r 
shall I help him?” he inquired is 
English, 

“T think I can manage, thank you.” 

“The Khowadja is much better?” 

“Very much. With fare like this! 
shall be getting up soon,” and I took my 


first spoonful with relish. It wa 
delicious. “Have you made this 
Ahmed? You are Ahmed, are jot 


not?” . 

“ Certainly, I am Ahmed, and I made 
this.” : 

“You are a very good cook, Ahmed.’ 

“And I serve a very good master, 
Allah be praised.” / 

I could see that he was pleased wit 
my compliment, which, indeed, was mcr 
than a compliment—it was the honet 
truth. No one but a good cook cout 
have made such a nourishing compoun' 
as this. It gave me new strength # 
drank it. 

“Mr. Graham is your master?” 

“Yes; for a long time my master.” 

“Then we are likely to see much © 
each other.” 

“Tf it be the will of Allab.” 

“And so, Ahmed, call m2 not Kkew 
adja. Call me by my proper nan 
Jacob.” - 

“Tf you please; Ican say Yakoub belt! 
than Shacop, and both better than Khor 
adja.” pe 

“Yakoub be it, then. I don't mind. : 

The soup was finished to the very hs 
drop, and Ahmed retired. With a de 
lightful sense of warmth and comlr. 


strengthened, and with my appetite ap- 
peased, I lay back, and began to meditate 
upon my new situation. The recollection 
of my escape came back to me, and my 
experiences in the tomb with the jackal, 
and in the gorge with the ravens and the 
eagle. How had I escaped from the 
eagle? When and whero did Mr. Gra- 
ham find me? In acouple of minutes 
these thoughts had come, and these 
questions were clamouring for replies 
that it was impossible for me to give. A 
hand clutched the covering of tho en- 
trance to the tent outside, and, above it, 
a face was thrust in, a face with a comical 
grimace upon it, and eyes brimful of both 
laughter and tears looking out of it, o 
face bronzed with the sun, but so familiar 
that I started and half sat up to stare at 
it. 

“TL say, it sha’n't be Khowadja, and it 
sha'n’t be Shacop, and it sha’n't be Yakoub; 
it shall be nothing but Kiddy,” and Jim 
ilung the covering aside, and leaped into 
the tent, put his fists into his ribs, with 
his arms akimbo, and commenced to 
dance like a wild Indian. He went on 
till he was nearly exhausted, but he had 
strength enough left to jump clean over 
my little bed; then he promptly dropped 
upon his knees beside me, placed his 
elbows on the rug, and looked into my 
face with bright eyes shining through his 
tears. . 

“Jim!” I exclaimed, “my dear old 
fellow ; where did you come from ?"’ 

* From the outside," answered Jim, 
nodding toward the tent curtain. 

“Yes, I know; you must have been 
there Jistening to Ahmed and me. But 
how did you get here?” 

“I came with you, but you didn’t know 
it.” 

“ Came with me?” 

“Yes, nearly a month ago; and I've 
sat with you, and listened to you, and 
tried to talk with you, but it was all 
no use until this morning. You were 
a topper to talk, Kiddy. You must have 
deen having a fine high time since we 
garted at the Pyramid. You've said 
*nough since you've been lying here to 
ill a book three times, one of those 
thirty-one and sixpence-ers that come 
jown when the season’s over to half-a- 
‘rown ; and what you said was about as 
‘onnected as the stories in some o’ them. 
3ut you wouldn’t condescend to explain 
—not you. I fairly pumped you with 
{uestions, but there was no suction. No- 
hing would ever come.” 

“You mean I’ve been insensible, and 
ambling?”’ 

“ That's about it.” 

“ Well, I've got over that.’ 

“And time to, old chap. It was a 
omfort to see you sleeping last night.” 
“Thon you were watching with Mr. 
traham ?" 

“Yes; I’ve watched with him all 
tong. He's gone now.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“To the centre of the earth.” 

« Come, Jim, tell me.” 

“I have told you—to the centre of the 
irth, otherwise called El Kuds csh 
»mething ‘or another, and still other- 
ise ae Jerusalem. Now am I not 
wht?” 

<¢ But wh'y do you call it the centre of 
1e earth?’ 

“ Because\ it is. 

\ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


They have a church 
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there—I've been in it—and in the middle 
of it there's s stumpy little pillar, flat on 
the top, and with a hole in the centre, 
which is the centre of the earth. Seein’s 
believin’, isn’t it ? and if it isn’t, feelin’ 
is; and I put the tip of my long finger 
into the hole. What more do you 
want?” 

“Plenty. How far is it from here to 
Jerusalem ?” 

“What an appetite you have, to be 
sure! I should call it 1 matter o’ six 
miles, although Ahmed calls it two 
hours. He reckons by time, not by 
strides.” 

“And where are we now?” 

“Why, that is a question! 
aren’t we?” 

“But where’s here?” 

“Why, man alive, it’s just here, down 
at the foot of a broken terrace, that goes 
up, like so many giant steps, in dreadfully 
bad repair, and with olive-trees for grass 
growing through the chinks in the stones, 
towards a big grey church that looks like 
a fortress, and a little bit of a tumble- 
down city they call Bethlehem.” 

“That’s better, Jim. I know where 
we are now. But, tell me, how did we 
come here?” 

“We came together, you and I, and 
Ahmed and Mr. Graham, and two scare- 
crows from a village with a worse name 
than Jerusalem—all of us on our legs 
except you, and you were carried in a 
litter.” 

“Was that from the place where the 
eagle came down upon me?” 

“You have it. We wore coming up 
the valley from ’Ain Shems—Bethshe- 
mesh Mr. Graham said it was—where tho 
Arabs were who had been keeping you— 
no! we had left the valley, and were 
coming over the hill at the back of the 
village, when Mr. Graham said to me, 
‘Do you see that bird?’ pointing to 
where it was balancing itself in the air. 
‘That is an eagle. There is something 
underneath it, perhaps a stray kid.’ And 
it was a stray Kid, the Kid we had been 
after for months; but we didn’t know it 
then, or else we should have spoiled the 
sport, and the eagle would have got clear 
away. We watched it, and as we 
watched, down it went, as the Yankees 
say, like greased lightning; and, at the 
same time, two men from the village, 
with a dreadful hallaballo, thinking it 
was their kid and not ours, ran toward 
the hollow where it had disappeared, 
with the intention to save their property, 
and drive it away. ‘They are too late,’ 
said Mr. Graham. ‘ Look, Jim; you'll 
see it rise, with the kid, or whatever it is, 
in its claws.’ And I looked, but it didn’t 
rise—not a feather, not a claw. In- 
stead, we saw the fellahin, standing on a 
big heap of rock, with their arms up- 
lifted, and one of them gave a great cry, 
and disappeared. The other followed, 
but more slowly. ‘Shall we go and see 
what is tho matter?’ said Mr. Graham. 
And we went. And oh! whata sight it 
was, Kiddy! There was one of the vil- 
lagers dragging the eagle from you, and 
the other raising your head; and we 
dashed down, not knowing even then that 
it was you. You were in tatters. I've 
seen many a human scarecrow both here 
and in Egypt, but you beat them all. 
You would have come in an easy first at 
any scarecrow exhibition in the world. 


Here — 


am 


(v0 


Your face was deathly pale, but your eye- 
lids were quivering, and there was still 
life in you—not much; and what little 
there was would have been smothered 
out by the dead eagle, for he had fallen 
forward with his breast feathers ovcr 
your face. You had slashed him clean 
across the neck, just when he had touched 
you, before his horrible beak could strike, 
or his dreadful talons fix themselves in 
your flesh; and the knife was still in 
your hand. The blood was gushing from 
him as the villager drew him away, and 
he was fluttering and beating his wings, 
exactly as if he meant to pump it all out, 
whether we would let him or no; for he 
was done for, and he knew it. Well, 
when I saw you, all the strength flew out 
of me in one ery, and I dropped down 
beside you, and I confess, Kiddy—I 
couldn't help it, for the tears would come 
—I wept like a two-year-old, a regular, 
breakdown weep, such as I haven't done 
for years. Mr. Graham wept, too; but, 
bless you, he was all alive—not like me. 
And, before long, we had you carried to 
that village aforesaid, and installed in 
the second-hand dimgeon. The villagers 
were very kind. Ahmed went off to Jeru- 
salem, and next day the tents were ready, 
and we brought you down here.” 

“Tt was a narrow squeak, Jim.” 

“Yes; and it has been # narrow 
squeak several times since then. You 
have been very ill, Kiddy. Your ankle 


was broken. How that happened we 
don’t know. It isn’t right yet, but it's 
getting on. Do you feel it?” 


“T only feel that my foot is bound; I 
didn’t feel that yesterday.” 

“No. Yesterday you came to your- 
self for the first time. I began to wonder 
whether you ever would; but Mr. Graham 
said you would, although I believe he 
had the fear that you might come-to only 
to say farewell. But you've come-to to 
fare well without saying it, for Ahmed is 
a good cook ; there's no disputing that.” 

“Did you hear me say so?” 

“Of course. I was lying outside close 
against the canvas.” 

« Eavesdropping ?"” 

“Tent-dropping. I seem to have been 
at it for years. It's been my main occn- 
pation while you’ve been lying ill. I 
wanted to hear all you had to gay, and 
you did say some stuff, more then ever I 
can remember; but the most sensible 
thing I've heard you say is that Ahmed 
is a good cook.” 

In a week I was able to sit up, in 
another week to venture out into the 
sunshine. It was not too hot, and we 
were in a very sheltered situation. For- 
tunately the rains kept off, and we were 
not obliged to strike our tents and seek 
the refuge of the city. The outdoor life 
contributed to my recovery. I gained 
strength fast, and soon began to make 
excursions, with Mr. Graham and Jim. 
across the valley to the ruined Chapel of 
the Angel and the Shepherds ; up the hill 
to the Church of the Nativity, and through 
the narrow, winding street of the little 
city of Bethlehem; round the spur on 
which Bethlehem is built to the famous 
pools of Solomon, which, on that me- 
morable day, some weeks before, I had 
seen from my rocky perch gleaming in 
the sunshine. Under Mr. Graham's 
guidance, and with his ready and lucid 
explanations, those places were invested 
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with the deepest interest. My mind was 
captivated, drawn away utterly for the 
time from the troubles I had passed 
through; and health came apace. But, 
in the earlier days of my recovery, and 
after returning from these excursions, 
when we sat without the tents in the 
cool evening air, or within the tent when 
the dew began to fall, my mind reverted 
to my captivity, and the experiences of 
my escape; and sometimes a longing 
swept over me to be back again in old 
England. 

There was a mystery to unravel, and I 
had barely got hold of the right thread as 
yet. I was caught in the toils of it, and 
so was Jim; the threads had been twined 
around us, and knotted, until, for both of 
us, but especially for me, the meshes had 
grown thick and strong, and we had suf- 
fered. We were both released, through 
the skilfulness and generosity of Mr. 
Graham; and he would help us, we 
knew, to unravel the mystery. I had 
told him everything. He believed that 
my cousin was at the bottom of it all, 
and that Roper or Ferrara was only an 
unserupulous and well-paid agent ; also 
that the motive which had prompted my 
cousin to get rid of me was the desire to 
secure the money which had been left by 
my great-aunt. He was sure that the 
money was considerable, and that a great 
part of it had been willed to me. The 
revival by my cousin of the proposed 
Australian partnership was only a ruse, 
one of the meshes in the net which had 
been so cieverly aul wickedly woven ; 
and, as matters were turning out, it was 
very fortunate indeed that Jim had per- 
sisted in his wish to accompany me. If 
I had been alone, in all probability my 
fate would have been sealed. It was 
owing to Jim’s escape, when we rushed 
out of the Pyramid, that my capture 
became known to Mr. Graham, and the 
start was made to find me. In Mr. Gra- 
ham’s opinion. only the fact that I must 
have some substantial share in my great- 
aunt’s fortune could account for my 
cousin's treachery; and it was my duty 
to return to England, as soon as I was 
strong enough, and arrangements could 
be made, that, with the help of Mr, 
Calderwood, I might secure what pro- 
perty belonged to moe. He had been in 
communication with Mr. Calderwood ever 
since my capture, and had informed him 
already that I was found, and safely 
under his charge. My cousin would 
have to be dealt with cautiously, and 
no stone left unturned to discover and 
obtain proofs of his villainous work; 
and it might be necessary, before re- 
turning to England, to pay a visit to 
Ferrara. 

We discussed all these matters again 
and again, and settled one point of pro- 
cedure after another until we felt sure of 
our ground. The additional help, and fresh 
disclosures, which came to us while we 
were pursuing our plans, we could not 
foresee; but they only made our plans the 
easier to carry out, and the exposure of 
my cousin’s nefarious conduct the more 
certain. 

I was naturally inquisitive about the 
discovery of my whereabouts. The ticket, 
on which I had written my brief message, 
attached to the roll of print in the 
merchant's shop at Damascus, had given 
them their first clue. How they had 
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reached Damascus I found out afterwards 
when Jim told me his story. The whole 
roll was purchased, Ahmed acting as a 
skilful go-between, and carried away te 
the hotel. This was the only manner by 
which they could obtain possession of my 
curious missive. It set them on the track 
of the Howarris. The merchant himself 
would reveal nothing, not even im return 
for the offer of a plentiful baksheesh. He 
was amazed when Mr. Graham returned 
to the shop to interview him about the 
Howarris. By some magical process he 
thought the Englishman had discovered 
that he had been in the Arab encampment, 
as if, indeed, the taint of the Howarris 
had fastened itself upon his merchandise. 
But Abmed’s knowledge of the Arab 
tribes assisted them. They came up with 
the Howarris at ’Atn Shems. As soon 
as they arrived they saw that something 
unusual had taken place. News had just 
been brought in of my escape. The 
Sheik was annoyed and suspicious, and 
would not grant them an interview 
evidently, however, he did not connect 
them with my escape, for he permitted 
them to camp, without molestation, only 
a short distance away. There they 
waited, not knowing what had happened, 
and that even then I was hid in the 
valley above them. 

“The day passed, and the night fell,” 
said Mr. Graham, “and there was no 
sign of you. We were puzzled, but 
vigilant, and watched every movement in 
the camp of the Howarris. In the dark- 
ness, toward midnight, Ahmed came to 
me with the welcome information that 
one of the Bedawin women wanted to see 
me. I asked if she were alone, for I 
feared that there might be some treacher- 
ous intent in the presentation of so 
strange a request. Ahmed assured me 
that there was no one with her, and that 
she had come secretly with important in- 
formation that was for the Khowadja's 
own ear. While we were near the 
Howarris I had instructed Ahmed to 
keep a strict watch during the night time, 
and had allowed him to sleep in the day— 
I could trust him thoroughly. He told 
me that the woman was behind a large 
rock some distance above our two tents, 
and quite away from the encampment of 
the Howarris. She had requested me, 
however, to be cautious in approaching 
her hiding-place, I slipped on my clothes, 
and went, as cautiously as possible, and 
making no more noise than a cat; but 
well armed, lest, after all, it might prove 
to be an attempt to draw me into a trap 


'TO BE CONTIN 


—the Arabs are arch-deceivers. Ther 
was no need, however, for my weapon. 
Crouched in the shadow of the rock wa 
a solitary woman. She was young. to. 
and beautiful.” 

“It must have been Henda.” 

“So it was; the same Henda that so: 
have spoken about so often in j< 
delirium. She must have been a 
good friend to you. She related quickl. 
excitedly, and in hushed whispers, every. 
thing that had happened; how Ferran: 
man had tried to take your life is 
Jerusalem, and your almost miraculo:: 
escape; how you had bound and gasred 
her brother, and made your way up th: 
terraces, with Salim and Abdullah after 
you in hot pursuit; how, suddenly, ther 
had missed you, as if the earth had swal- 
lowed you up; how they vainly hunted 
about to find you, , at last, desisted 
with the nightfall, and came down to the 
encampment; how that the Sheik bid 
sent men after you to prevent your entry 
into Jerusalem. She thought you woud 
make for the city, probably by way of 
Bethlehem, the way you came ; and she 
urged me to try and find you before you 
fell into the hands of the Sheik’s mec. 
She trembled for your safety if you were 
re-taken and carried away to the edge of 
the desert. The Sheik would be incensei 
against you, and Ferrara would renew Li: 
offer, with an increase of baksheesi. 
your death. And che charged me to t!i 
you not to forget the message she hai 
given you, if you should safely reach your 
own land.” 

“TI won't forget,” said I, feeling 
colour rising to my cheeks and brow 
Jim looked inquiringly at me. The tear 
were in my eyes; I was still weak. 
could not suppress them. “She has be 
very good to me,” I went on, “and she 
shall always have a warm place in m: 
heart.” 

“When she had told me all, she slipped 
away like a shadow,” continued Mr. 
Graham. “TI regained our tents, roused 
Jim, whispered my instructions to Ahmed. 
and in an hour we had folded ox 
belongings, mutHed the horses’ feet, and. 
as silently as the Arabs then selves, stolen 
away. We reached the valley, anid. 
screened from observation behind « 
massive rock, and well withix a grove c: 
olive-trees, we waited until the mom- 
ing. Then we pushed on, add, as vo. 
know, came upon you in tle hollow 
where the eagle had swept down 


destroy you, but met with d structicn 
himself.” 
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C was really worth while to have been kept 
back after all! Jack felt sure of that. 
His victory over those two propositions, under 
the generalship of Peter, made him feel 
inches taller; and the delight of having 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE BXEAT, 
adder that communicated with the stoke- 
ole. 
“ Hulloah, Peter!” he exclaimed, “why, 
here you are again!. How jolly!” 
Who would 


“Hulloah yourself, Jack! 


“*Old Groundsell wheeled his box down.”’ 


secured unexpected freedom as the result 
was a triumph of unbounded satisfaction. 

Old Groundsell wheeled his box down to 
the pier on a barrow, and Jack walked and 
skipped by the side, and chattered away 
about all that he should do at home. 
Never had he been so happy in all his 
ife. 

The steamer was in sight, off St. Catherine’s 
Needles, and in a few minutes she drew up 
alongside the pier. Another surprise awaited 
Jack, for who should be the first passenger 
to cross the gangway but his father! Mr. 
Millward had received Mr. Grimsdale’s 
letter announcing the detention, and had 
thought it advisable to go over and see the 
headmaster, to talk about Jack’s work and 
prospects of success for admission to the 
Britannia. But the sight of Jack’s beaming 
face caused an alteration of his plan. 

“Why, Jack, what is the meaning of 
his?” he asked, as Jack sprang to his em- 
wace. “I expected to find you a prisoner 
it the Grove, and here you turn up smiling. 
What does it mean?” 

“Oh, father, I learnt two props., and said 
hem without a mistake ; and Mr. Grimsdale 
old me I might go by the steamer. I am so 
‘lad! Here’s my box!” 

“ Oho! all right—then I need not go up to 
heGrove. Steady a moment, Jack—let the 
yassengers come off first”.—for Jack, in his 
w‘agerness to embark, was trying to force a 
vassage. 

At last they were on board, and the voyage 

ad begun. Jack asked endless questions 
bout the Belgian hare, and mother, and all 

e happy interests of home. When these 

ere answered to his satisfaction, he roamed 
out the steamer, for there were not many 
ssengers, 50 there was plenty of room. Of 


urse he went to look at the engines—and,: 


though he had not had surprises enough 
ready, there was. his sailor mounting the 


have thought of seeing you? I thought 
you were kept back ?” 

“Oh, it was all right, thanks to you. I 
said the props. without a mistake, and old 


below. Then Jack returned to his father, 
and at once began: “Oh, father, you must 
come and talk to Peter. He is the sailor 
who gave me the Belgian hare. He has 
been awfully kind to me—if it had not been 
for him I shouldn’t have been allowed to go 
home to-day. He taught me the two props. 
I had to learn, and made me understand 
them. He drew the figures on the sand.” 

“He must be a wonderful fellow, Jack, 
and I should like to thank him. You have 
written so much about him in your letters 
that I seem to know him already. Come 
along and let us find him.” 

They went to the engine department, and 
waited until Peter climbed up from the 
depths below. 

Mr. Millward at once recognised the 
engineer who had ruffled his plumes on that 
voyage described in a former chapter. Mr. 
Millward had not seen the man since that 
occasion. He had almost forgotten the 
episode, but now it came forcibly back to his 
mind, and he felt a qualm of embarrassment: 
But he recovered his composure immediately 
and opened the conversation. 

“Ah! engineer, I think we have met 
before !” 

“Yes, sir, I remember your face.” 

“Ah! yes—I was vexed at missing my 
dinner through the steamer being late-—very 
foolish of me--I hope you have forgotten 
the matter. My boy has told me how kind 
you have been to him, and I wish to thank 
you heartily.” 

Mr. Millward held out his hand, and the 
engineer looked at it, and said: 


es hands with the Admiral.’" 


G. said I might come. But what are you 
doing on board ?”” : 

“Me? ‘I often lend a hand on a cruise.” 
* Jack stood there asking many questions 
about the machinery in motién, until Peter 
déscemied once more into the fiery regions 


“ Engine-work is a dirty business, sir, and 
my hand is not fit for a gentleman to shake, 
but I thank you all the same. Your son 
and I are regular pals, and I hope he. will 
live to walk the quarter-deck.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Millward, as he 
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slipped his forefinger and thumb into his 
waistcoat pocket; “but if I am not to put 
my hand into yours, I should like to put 
something else. I hope you will accept this 
as a token of my gratitude,” holding out 
half-a-sovereign. 

‘The sailor looked at it, and seemed to 
hesitate. ‘ Thank you, sir, I don’t like to 
refuse, though I ought not to be paid for 
having a liking for Master Jack.” 

“No, no,” Mr. Millward interrupted, “ not 
that, only just a small acknowledgment that 
I appreciate your kindness. You are evi- 
dently a well-educated fellow. My boy tells 
me you taught him some Euclid this 
morning, and I should like to encourage 
you. I know Admiral Mawgan, Chairman 
of the Steamboat Company, and I will 
certainly put in a good word for you the 
next time I see him.” 

The sailor expressed nis thanks, and, 
having accepted the half-sovereign, he de- 
svended once more to the lower deck, while 
Jack followed his father to a part of the 
ship where oily odours were less pro- 
nounced. 

Then, as they watched the sea-gulls, Jack 
described how Peter had pushed Mr. Pegwell 
on the beach for pinching his cheeks, and 
Mr. Millward felt inclined to go and give 
Peter another half-sovereign. 

Jack found his way once more to the 
engines, to tell Peter how glad he was that 
his father had tipped him. “ And will you 
come up to Lindenhurst one day, while I am 
at home, and see the Belgian hare? Do— 
mother would like to see you awfully.” 

“I don’t know if I can manage that, 
matey. How long will you be at home?” 

“Till this day week; so do try and come. 
I want you to see the hutch; I'm sure it is a 
jolly good one.’’ 

Peter promised to try, but he said Jack 
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must not count upon it, in case he was not 
able to come. . ‘ 

At last the voyage was ended. Jack ran 
up the pier in his eagerness for home, and 
when they reached the house he rushed into 
his mother’s arms. Her joy at seeing him 
so unexpectedly was inexpressible. Then 
Jack hurried out to the lawn, followed by his 
father, who was anxious to hear his boy’s 
approval of the hutch. Jack declared it was 
splendid. He was surprised to see how the 
hare had grown. He caught it up and buried 
his nose in its fur, and tempted it to nibble 
dandelions, and could hardly tear himself 
away when the gong sounded for dinner 
preparation. 

Oh! the delight of those few fleeting days ! 
How quickly they seemed to ebb away! Jack 
grudged every thoment. He got upearly and 
went to bed late, to make them hold out as long 
as possible ; but they seemed shod with the 
lightest ranning-shoes. 

One day Admiral Mawgan and Lieutenant 
Harpenden paid a visit to Lindenhurst. Mr. 
Millward remembered his promise, and put 
in a good word for the sailor. 

“ T should like to commend to your notice, 
Admiral, the engincer of the Princess Alice. 
I spoke to you about. the man once before in 
very different terms, but there was some 
excuse. The steamer's unpunctuality pre- 
vented my receiving you with due respect, not 
to mention the anxicty it caused me for the 
welfare of the venison—ha, ha! But the 
fellow has been very kind to my boy, and is 
evidently @ superior specimen of his class, 
being well educated, knows Euclid and that 
sort of thing. If a good word on my part.can 
be to his benefit in any way, I shall be glad 
‘to know it.” 

“I am pleased to hear you commend him, 
Mr. Millward,” replied the Admiral ; “ I always 
had a good opinion of the fellow, and you 

(To be continued.) 


may rely on it I will do all I can for him. 
You know him, I think, Charlie "—givinz 
his friend a nudge—“ not a bad sort of 
fellow, eh?” 

“ He’s an honest chap, Admiral, according 
to his lights, and is fond of his work.” 

“Very well, then; he deserves to succeed.” 

At this juncture, Jack, not knowing that 
vistors were calling, came into the drawir:- 
room. He pulled up short on seeing them. 
and was on the pcint of beating a retreat, 
when his father stopped him, saying, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye: “Here is another 
promising sailor of the future, I hope, whom 
I should like to introduce to you. Come 
here, Jack, and be presented! 

Jack came up blushing, and shook hands 
with the two gentlemen. The Admiral spoke 
kindly to him, and the Lieutenant asked him 
where he was at school, and how he liked it, 
and Jack’s shyness gradually wore off. Then, 
as Admiral Mawgan and Mr. Millward got 
engrossed in conversation about the prd- 
spects of a General Election that was looming 
in the near future, Jack told the Lieutenant 
about his Belgian hare, and the officer said 
he should like to see it. 

So they went out. into the garden, and 
Jack made him admire the animal and the 
hutch, telling him the history of both. Jack 
thought the Lieutenant a jolly chap, because 
he showed such interest in the hare. His 
good opinion rose to greater heights when 
the Lieutenant said : 

“I know how boys at school like to be 
tipped. Here’s a gold medal with the 
Queen’s head on it,” and he put half-a- 
sovereign into Jack’s hand. 

That was right royal of him, and Jack 
hoped, if ever he got into the Navy, that he 
might be a middy in the flagship of 
Admiral the Honourable Charles Harpender, 
RN. 
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our luck has deserted us, Bogey. The 
best thing we can do is to clear out.”” 

“It's all very well to say ‘clear out ’—but 
where to, Dick?” 

“Let us first decide to go. As for myself, 
I may say that I have thoroughly made up 
my mind to quit this wretched country. 
We've been sticking together and sharing 
each other’e good and bad fortune so long, 
that I am anxious now we should not part.” 

“Well, let’s trek to Bulawayo.” 

“I'm game. That is, unless we hear of 
something better on the road.” 

The above end of one of many conversa- 
tions and arguments on the same subject 
took place in our rooms in Johannesburg, 
where we had been some time, meeting with 
varying success as mine managers, etc. But 
now, two months after the Jameson raid, 
nearly all the mine owners and managers 
were in gaol, and it was only by a slice of 
luck that we were not keeping them company ; 
the “boys,” as they call the Kaffirs, had 
nearly all run away, so there were neither 
men nor masters to look after the mines, and 
everything was going to ruin. The mere 
fact of being an Englishman was not a pass- 
port to popularity. 

Bogey, or to give him his proper name 
Stewart Morris, was my chum; we had been 
schoolfellows, and a better chum no man ever 
had. How he got the nickname of “Bogey ” 
at school, which had since stuck to him, no 
one quite knew; some said because he was 
89 ugly. However that may have been then, 
he was now a fine strapping six feet of 
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humanity, fair, with innocent blue eyes, 
brave as a lion, and as cool as the proverbial 
cucumber. I, Richard James Martin, with 
the vagabond desire for wandering inherent 
in my nature, had persuaded Bogey to accom- 
pany me to South Africa. We almost ran 
away from home; at least, we left against 
the wishes of our respective parents, and had 
paid the penalty for our disobedience in hard 
work, and occasionally hard times. We had, 
however, led a free and independent life, 
through all our troubles had never been dis- 
heartened, and were choke full of resolves 
to make our fortunes before returning to 
England. 

“What I propose is,” I continued, “ that 
we realise on all we can—buy a couple of 
horses, and ride to Mafeking—anything to 
get outof thishole sharp. Arrived there, we 
shall soon hear whether it will be best to trek 
north to Bulawayo, or south to Kimberley.” 

“All right. Where you go, I go also,” 
Bogey replied promptly. 

It did not take us long to clear out; the 
horses were bought, and in three days we 
began our journey. Starting from Johannes- 
burg at six in the morning, we were not long 
in arriving at Krugersdorp, the scene of 
Jameson’s surrender. Here we halted for 
awhile to rest our horses. Again taking to 
the saddle, we rode on till nightfall, when, 
tethering our horses, we ate our supper, and, 
with our saddles for pillows, slept as only 
those sleep who pass the day in active exer- 
cise in the open air. 

We were off by daybreak, but had not gone 


far, when we were stopped by a Boer patrol. 
and compelled to give an account of ourselves 
and show our passes, with which we had 
luckily taken the precaution to provide our- 
selves. Bogey was very indignant at this 
insult, and I had great difficulty in restrair- 
ing him. But discretion is the better part uf 
valour, as we used to write in our copybooks ; 
so I thought it prudent to leave the beaten 
track, and try to cross the frontier without 
being subjected to any more impertinent 
questions. We arrived safely at Mafeking 
the same evening, and put up at the hotel 
This wos on March 24, 1896, and as it hap- 
pened to be Bogey's birthday, we had a little 
feast and quite a merry time. 

Next day we began our inquiries as to the 
chances of employment in or round Bula- 
wayo, and from what we could gather there 
were more openings in this direction than 
in the neighbourhood ‘ef Kimberley. We 
decided to resume our journey on the follow 
ing day. But events were even then occarring 
which completely upset all our plans. 

We were stirring by daylight, intending te 
get an early breakfast, before starting on ont 
long ride. We found many people alread: 
up and standing about in knots, all talkin: 
at once, and none apparently listening. I: 
was evident something unusual had occurred. 
Joining the nearest group, we heard that + 
telegram had been received from Bulawat> 
stating that the Matabele police in the neizh- 
bourhood of that city had mutinied— sho 
some of their officers and deserted, takinc 
with them their rifles’ and ammunition 


Selous had been attacked on his farm, but 
had escaped, and the mut.neers were mur- 
dering the white settlers and burning their 
homes. Fears of a general rising were 
entertained. All who escaped the murder- 
ous bands were making for Bulawayo, where 
a stand would be made, but they were badly 
in want of rifles and ammunition. 

Soon all was fierce hurry and bustle. 
Stores were overhauled, waggons were got out, 
horses were brought in, as help must be sent 
forthwith. Our blood boiled, and our palms 
itched, as we thought of all this treachery 
and murder. 

All day long an excited crowd hung around 
the telegraph office. Further details were 
received of the atrocities committed by the 
Matabeli, but in the evening came the most 
exciting news of all. It was a telegram f-om 
the High Commissioner at the Cape, to Mr. 
Newton, instructing him to lend the British 
South Africa Company, from the Government 
stores, five hundred rifles and a supply of 
ammunition. Captain Turner in the Com- 
pany’s service also received orders to collect 
men and horses sufficient for a mounted 
guard to escort the whole to Bulawayo. 

Bogey and I held a hasty consultation, 
and an interview with Captain Turner soon 
settled the matter; in virtue of our having 
been, for a short time before we left England, 
in the yeomanry, we were then and there ap- 
pointed sergeants in our little force. Every 
one went to work with a will. Mules were 
bought for the waggons, horses for the 
men, at a ruinous price perhaps, but money 
«vas no object now. The waggons were soon 
Joaded, and Captain Turner having succeeded 
in enlisting forty men, as the rifles were 
urgently required, decided to start at once. 
We also had one Maxim gun, with sufficient 
ammunition, attached to the expedition. 

That we had undertaken a dangerous 
service we were all perfectly aware. The 
Matabeli would certainly prevent if possible 
our reaching Bulawayo; and that we should 
have to fight for our lives was only too 
probable. It was necessary, therefore, that we 
should advance with caution. Our men were 
divided in orthodox military fashion, advance 
and rear guard and two small flanking parties. 
The drivers were all armed, each waggon was 
numbered and had its allotted position in the 
laager that was to be formed on the instant 
that an alarm was raised. 

Everything went smoothly until the evening 
of the sixth day out, when the scouts came 
galloping in with the news that a large impi 
was passing right across our track about o 
mile ahead. We at once went into laager, 
every man was at his station, with the cattle 
in the centre. 

When Bogey and I had seen the reserve 
ammunition securely placed to be ready in 
case of need, we had time for a few words. 

“What do you hope, Dick—that they will 
pass us?” 

* Yes, Ido devoutly, Bogey. If they catch 
sight of us we shall have a rough time.” 

** I hope they will. Iam longing to get at 
them— the closer quarters the better.” 

** Be sure to keep your men in hand; don’t 
let them fire wildly.” 

“ Allright. Depend upon it we will give 
a good account of them if they only come.” 

We shook hands, and I noted, as the lad 
went to his station, the flash of his eye and 
the set, determined mouth. 

After an hour of anxious waiting it beeame 
apparent that the rebels must have passed 
without seeing us. The Captain, however, 

gave orders that no fire was to be lighted, so 
we had to do without coffee with our supper. 
The guard was doubled ; the rest of us rolled 
ourselves in our blankets to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep. 

We were not destined, however, to escape 
a visit from the Matabeli. This occurred a 
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few days later, while we were looking for a 
suitable placo to go into laager for the night. 
We heard firing in the rear, and directly after 
the rear guard galloped in with the news 
that they had been fired upon by a consider- 
able body of the rebels. In a few minutes 
every man was at his post prepared to sell 
his life as dearly as possible. We were in a 
fairly open position, except to our right where 
there was thick scrub. Irom here the firing 
was pretty hot, bullets humming around us 
in all directions, yet not a vestige of the 
enemy was tobeseen. Ourmen were pouring 
in volleys at the part from which the firing 
came. At this moment I was startled by a 
very human-like scream of pain, which I 
found proceeded from one of the mules which 
had been hit in the side. But our men had 
now got the Maxim to work and rained a 
hailstorm of bullets into the scrub, which ap- 
peared to disconcert our friends, who, finding 
us so well prepared for them, after a little 
more desultory firing made off. We only had 
one man hit, and that merely a flesh wound, 
but the mule was rapidly bleeding to death, 
so the poor beast was put out of his misery. 
We ultimately reached Bulawayo safely, with- 
out meeting with any more opposition. 

We received a hearty welcome, for in 
addition to the much needed rifles and 
ammunition which we brought, our little 
force increased the fighting capabilities of the 
defenders. We were joined to the Rhodesian 
Horse, a fine body of fellows who had already 
given a good account of themselves in two or 
three brushes with the rebels. 

Two days after our arrival our Captain 
received orders to take his men to a mine 
about ten miles from Bulawayo, where a 
considerable quantity of stores had been 
abandoned, to bring in what he could, and 
destroy the remainder to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the rebels. It was here 
Bogey and I had a narrow squeak. We saw 
® few Matabeli on the road, but they bolted 
for some thick scrub, where it was impossible 
to follow them, before we could get within shot. 

A considerable amount of work had been 
done at this mine. In addition to a shaft, 
three drives had been made to some distance. 
Naturally Bogey and I, who considered our- 
selves quite experts, were anxious to examine 
the workings ; and having seen the men at 
work sorting the stores, we procured some 
candles and descended for the purpose. We 
could not have been there long, when an 
alarm was raised by our scouts, that we were 
surrounded by the rebels, who were gradually 
leseening the circle. Captain Turner at 
once determined to make a dash through 
them in the direction of Bulawayo, rather 
than attempt to hold the store, which it 
would have been impossible to do for long. 
We being some distance underground, of 
course, knew nothing of all this; so inter- 
ested were we in examining the quartz for 
signs of gold that it was not until we 
thought we heard firing that we awoke to the 
possibility of our being attacked. We hurried 
to the bottom of the shaft, and then could 
hear the sharp crack of the Lee-Metfords, 
showing that our men were hotly engaged. 

I reached the ladder first and began to 
ascend, closely followed by Bogey. I had 
just got my head above the top when a big 
Matabeli threw an assegai which just missed 
my shoulder; I responded by a bullet from 
my revolver, Bogey adding another to make 
sure. Looking round, I saw about twenty 
more, probably attracted by the firing, running 
towards us. Without our rifles it was 
madness to attempt to make a stand against 
such overwhelming odds. i 

“Follow me for your life, it’s our only 
chance,” I cried to Bogey, and began to slide 
down the ladder. I went down that ladder 
faster than I ever remember going down one 
before, and Bogey was quite as agile. We 
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stood at the bottom wondering how long we 
should be prisoners. It was not a plensant 
prospect, without food or arms, and the 
knowledge that twenty savages were at the 
top thirsting for our blood. 

We could hear them chattering away, and 
presently something was thrown down the 
mine, and after a pause something else fell. 
Where we stood it was too dark to see what 
it was, but on going nearer to the light 
I saw, to my horror, the missiles were dyna- 
mite cartridges, which had been taken from 
the store, and were being thrown down 
in hopes of an explosion. Seizing Bogey by 
the arm, I dragged him along the dark drive, 
explaining as I went our danger. Luckily 
we got to the end of the drive before there 
was @ terrible explosion which seemed to 
shake the earth, and raised a cloud of dust as 
thick as a dust-storm in the Sahara. 

Our main fear now was that the explosion 
had brought down a quantity of the rock and 
choked the entrance to the mine. As soon 
as the dust subsided we began to grope our 
way towards the shaft, and were delighted tu 
see a glimmer of light from the top. We 
waited some time, and, hearing nothing 
further of our enemies, concluded they had 
gone off to join the main body. 

Fortunately the ladders had not been 
entirely destroyed, and by the aid of a few 
gymnastic movements we were able to reach 
the top. The rebels had disappeared, and 
with them our horses and rifles. There was 
nothing for it but to walk back to Bulawayo, 
with only our revolvers to rely upon in case 
we were attacked. We arrived safely about 
midnight, starving hungry, and learned that 
they had quite given us up for lost, though 
they intenéed coming to look for us in the 
morning. 2 

News was brought into ‘Bulawayo by our 
scouts that a large impi had been seen to the 
north, and it was thought they contemplated 
an attack upon the town. We were quite 
prepared for them there, but it was ulti- 
mately decided by Colonel Plumer that he 
would advance to meet them, with all our 
force, leaving only sufficient fora guard. We 
accordingly started before daybreak the fol- 
lowing day, guided by the friendlies. As the 
sun rose we found ourselves in a fairly open 
country, with dense scrub scattered here and 
there. A halt was called in a sheltered spot 
for breakfast, and to give our horses a rest. 
In an hour we resumed our march, but had 
not gone many miles before we got into touch 
with the rebels. 

We formed up and looked to our saddle 
girths. Every man set his teeth hard, pre- 
pared to do or die. The enemy were strongly 
posted in thick scrub about half a mile in 
front of us; our only hope lay in enticing 
them into the open. To facilitate this, our 
Maxims were sent to the right with orders to 
open fire into the middle of the wood. Either 
that, or our feint of retiring, had the desired 
effect. 

With « yell they rushed from the wood 
and came at us at headlong speed, in their 
usual crescent formation. Our little force 
was divided into three bodies, I and Bogey 
being with the centre division. When they 
were well out in the open, and had begun 
firing, the order came: “Trot! Charge!” 
And at them we went. They certainly stood 
their ground bravely, and a perfect hailstorm 
of bullets were whistling through the air. 
Fortunately for us they fired wildly, but 
several men were hit. Every one of us now 
clutched his sword, and singled out his man. 

Just as we were getting to striking 
distance, a giant Matabeli fired point-blank 
either at me or my horse. At all events he 
shot the poor brute, which fell dead instantly. 
The pace at which we were going sent me 
headlong. Unfortunately my foot caught in 
the stirrup, and before I could disengage it 

[he was 
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he was upon me, and ran me through with 
his assegai. The pain was fearful, but I was 
still conscious, and saw Bogey ride at him. 
He gave a prodigious leap on to Bogey’s 
horse and tried to assegai him. The struggle 
was short, and Bogey victorious. Our 
charge scattered and disconcerted them, 
and they began to run for the shelter of the 
serub, where they turned and kept up a hot 
tire. In a few minutes Bogey came back to 
me and, jumping off his horse, held his flask 
to my mouth. 

“Take a pull at this, Dick. Are you badly 
hurt?” 

“I’m a gone coon, Bogey, my boy.” 

“Do you think you can stand a minute, old 
man?” 

“No, leave me and look after yourself.” 

“Not while I’m alive.” ’ 

All this time the bullets were fiying 
around us, some of them coming unpleasantly. 
close. - . 

“Do you think you can sit my horse?” 
asked Bogey anxiously. 
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“Tam afraid not. You had better leave 
me.”” 

“Then I must get you up somehow. Now, 
try to get on your feet while I lift.” 

With great effort and a groan of pain, I 
managed to gain my feet with his assistance ; 
and then, exerting all his strength, he got me 
across the horse, himself getting up behind. 
Just then a bullet struck and tore up the 
ground where I had lain. Bogey placed his 
arms around me to steady me in the saddle, 
and at this moment a bullet struck him in 
the fleshy part of the arm. This I did not 
know till later. 

“Oh, you beauties! Wait till I get a 
chance at you again,” he said, shaking his 
fist at them. . “Dick, old chap, we must 
hurry; the beggars are getting our range— 
hold tight.” 

‘ That is the last I remember: I must have 
fainted from loss of blood. 3 ‘ 
Iwasa long time on my back. The doctors 
and a strong constitution ultimately pulled 
me through, combined with the devoted 
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nursing I received in the temporary hospital 
at Bulawayo. 

Bogey used to come to see me every day, 
whenever he could get away from his duties, 
and tell me all about the progress of the 
war, and he also was full of schemes for 
our mutual benefit when the war should 
cease. 

One day he came to say that he was going 
with an expedition to the Matoppos Moun- 
tains under Major-General Sir F. Carrington, 
and to my everlasting sorrow he never re- 
turned. I never saw him again. 

Now you know why I called Bogey “My 
Chum.” He saved my life at great risk to 
his own, displaying a coolness, courage, and 
determination while the bullets were flying 
around him that many an old soldier might 
have envied. That he would have been re- 
commended for the V.C. had he lived, was 
certain. Gallant, brave, honest, and true, 
he sleeps by the side of many brave fellows 
in the cemetery at Bulawayo. Poor Bogey! 

Cc. W. 
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“FROM: REVEILLE TO LAST POST.” 


tT was early in the afternoon of a short 
December day. 

Fort Bengemma was bathed in the clear 
light of the west-going sux, that turned its 
towers and dull grey walls into things of 
beauty. 

A detachment of gunners were stationed 


there in charge of guns and stores. It was 
a task that was anything but popular, for 
the handful of men were removed from the 
society of their fellows, and from the attrac- 
tive flare of the gaslights in the shops. 

Those who were not steady missed the 
public-houses, and bitterly resented the quiet 
canteen, where their supply of beer was 
limited, and where they might run up no 
scores. 

The detachment was changed every three 
months, and the present twenty or so of able- 
bodied gunners who defended Bengemma 
Fort had only been there for three weeks, 
But in that time they had managed to dis- 
tinguish themselves by such riotous beha- 
viour, that they had earned the character of 
being the worst-behaved company in the 
island. 

Indeed, so irregular had been their actions 
that a succession of non-commissioned officers 
had been despatched to keep them in order, 
and had all retired ignominiously from the 
field. 

The corporal who was at present in charge 
of Bengemma Fort was a young and enthusi- 
astic soldier, with all his illusions fresh, and 
all his energies set on doing his duty, and on 
doing it with a more lofty aim than that 
which characterised the conduct of the greater 
part of his companions. oe 

He was standing now, leaning on the para- 
pet overlooking the level flat of the plain 
below. : ee ” 


By C. E. C. WerGatL, 
Author of “ The Temptation of Dutce Carruthers,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CORPORAL'S STORY. 


The light—golden and flame—would have 
softened the rugged outlines of any scene, 
however harsh. And even the present twenty 
miles of rocks, and white walls, and stumpy 
bushes of aloe and prickly pear were ren- 
dered almost beautiful by the haze that fell 
on them from the misty winter atmosphere. 

Allround the island lay the Mediterranean, 
girding the coast like a ring of amethyst, 
on which the white-sailed boats flecked the 
waves like specks of foam. 

- He remembered that it was Christmas 
Eve. 

Down in the towns and villages the clatter 
of the bells was discordant, as the Maltese 
knocked them with iron clappers. 

He thought of the little church at home, in 
oe eastern county village where he had been 

orn. 

The exquisite melody of those Christmas 
bells would now be chiming across the snow- 
bound fenland, swelling-up to the minster 
on the cliff, sweet as though angel hands 
were ringing them. 

He leaned his elbows on the wall, for he 
was conscious of a mist that swam across 
his eyes, and blurred those scrubby bushes, 
and made the rocks dance with a hundred 
stars. 

- There wasalittle farmhouse—there at home 
—with leaded casements under low shelter- 
ing eaves, and the Yule log was now sending 
a cheerful flare out on to the snow, and into 
the yard where the cattle were penned behind 
the straw fences. 

In the comfortable kitchen, with its low 
black oak beams across the ceiling, where 
the hams hung from their hooks, sat his 
father and mother, old folk, with white hair 
and tender, kindly faces, watching, as he had 
seen them do so often, their grandchildren 
playing about their feet. They were talking 
of him perhaps—the smart young corporal 
who had only left England for the first time 
—six months before—in the Jumna. 

He had been convinced that he would 
make his fortune in the army. He had been 
tired of the land, and the daily toil of country 
life that never changes. 

And, since he had had a first-rate educa- 
tion, and was a smart young fellow, he was 
climbing as fast as possible up the ladder of 
snecess, and seemed to be on the high road 


to win the highest promotion, perhaps even 
to end as quartermaster to his regiment, or 
at any rate master-gunner. 

He had been specially selected to subdue 
that little crowd of bad characters at Ben- 
gemma, and that was a convincing sign that 
his officers trusted him. 

As he reflected on this, Corporal Walker 
felt his cheek glow with pleasure. For he 
had always tried to do his duty ; and although 
he was not at all popular with the present 
detachment at Bengemma, he knew that he 
had many friends at St. Elmo who trusted 
and cared for him. “ 

“Corporal! I say, Corporal Walker!” 

There was a sudden: voice behind him, 
speaking furtively, and he started to an erect 
Position. : 

“T am sorry to alarm you, but I only 
wanted to tell you that the men seem to me 
to be a little excited to-day, and I think that, 
gauging their behaviour from past experi- 
ence, you had better keep your eye upon the 
canteen.” 

“ Walker turned to face the master-gunner, 
who was going to spend his Christmas with 
his wife in Valetta. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. “I 
think it very kind of you, but I do not see 
what I can do.” 

Master-gunner Farley paused for a cheery 
word with the smart corporal, and after wish- 
ing him the compliments of the season, and 
shaking his head over the deficiencies of the 
present detachment, he departed for Valetta 
at a rapid rate, glad to shake off the responsi- 
bilities of Bengemma Fort at Christmas time 
from his shoulders. 

Walker watched him till his figure disap- 
peared at the turn in the road. 

Then he stood up, and set his forage-cap 
straight, with the correct slanting angle on the 
right temple. 

He felt that it behoved him to be on the 
alert, and not to stand there thinking of 
home and England. 

A large supply of beer had that day gone 
into the canteen, in readiness for Christmas, 
which the soldier—whether on detachment or 
in barracks—thinks it requisite to keep by 
an extra supply of food or drink. 

And, pullin himself together, he strolled 
casually towards the canteen door, where a 
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knot of men were gathered togsther, drinking 
beer out of pint mugs. 

“Why, men,” he said cheerily, “you've 
begun Christmas early. You, Tomkins, and 
you, Green; I should stop drinking for tho 
present, for you’ve had as much as is good 
for you.” 

He was a teetotaller, and as such had a 
right to speak to the men with an authority 
which another man might have lacked, and 
he looked so upright and commanding that 
Green laid down his pint mug and walked 
sheepishly away. 

But Tomkins, a very burly gunner, 
sauntered up to him with a menacing air. 

“It’s none of your business, corporal, if we 
choose to drink the canteen dry. Go and 
take yourself off, or put yourteetotal head ina 
bucket o’ beer and join us, for you're alone 
here, and we’ll smash you.” 

‘There was a moment’s pause, for this was 
open mutiny, and no one was at the present 
instant prepared for it. 

Then a younger man, with a round Irish 
face, elbowed his way to the front with a 
more peaceable air. 

“And it’s yourself, corporal darlint, as is 
like o angel from heaven, and won’t take 
no notice o’ them two barrels o’ beer. It's 
Christmas time, and all. But it’s myself 
that'll lock the canteen door, and look after 
the key av it ; and maybe since I’ve said so, 
you'll go for to take a cup of coffee wi’ me, 
for the sake of the howly Christmas time.” 

The corporal paused, for Sullivan’s tone 
was whining in its supplication, and he knew 
that, like himself, the gunner had signed the 
pledge on landing. 

So he took the cup of steaming coffee that 
Sullivan held out to him, with a gesture of 
acquiescence. 

“T'm_ pleased to see you drinking the 
same,” he said staunchly. ‘“ Here’s to the 
holy Christmas time, and the old folks at 
home.” 

He was conscious that the eyes of the men 
were upon him, and that they were staring 
stolidly, and even cruelly; but he fancied 
that he caught a*gleam of approval in one or 
two beer-sodden faces. 

“Your health, corporal darlint,” said 
Sullivan coaxingly, as he tossed off the 
steaming coffee. ‘And may you enjoy this 
Christmas time is all our wish; for we may 
be rough, corporal darlint, but we're 
genooine.”” 

Corporal Walker was young, and he was 
perhaps foolish; but he was pleased by the 
approval of the men about him. . 

“ Thanks,” he said curtly, “and I wish 
you all a happy Christmas; and it’s my 
opinion that, if you spend it soberly, you will 
spend it happily, though I think you know 
that as well as I do.” 

There was a deathly silence as he laid back 
his head, and swallowed the steaming cup of 
coffee as though it had been a glass of dif- 
ferent beverage. 

It was deadly sweet, and somehow it was 
intensely nauseous to his taste. He began 
to think that there must be a great deal of 
adulteration in connection with the “dry 
canteen,” for his tongue was strangely dry 
and parched, and to his horror, when he 
struggled to speak, his words were indistinct, 
and he fell back against the wall fighting for 
breath, and finally collapsed in a heap upon 
the ground, inert and helpless as a dead 
man. 

His last conscious memory was of the 
grinning faces about him, and of the cruel 
words that were beating in upon his brain— 
words of accusation and reproach, that, he 
felt dimly, were absolutely undeserved. 

Some one leaning over him was hissing 
these words into his ears—and, through the 
misery of his physical pain and sickness, he 
could hear them clearly : 
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“Now, corporal darlint, you won’t give 
me no more seven days’ C.B. for dirty 
carbine, or puggaree what isn’t rightly folded ; 
and as for minor offences, why, there won't 
be none, for you’ll be in the guard-room with 
your stripe taken away, and all your past 
service nowhere, and the crime of drunk agen 
you.” 

Traces and figures were whirling round 
him, and though he strove to speak, and to 
express the horror that pervaded his whole 
being, he was powerless. 

Paralysis seemed to have bound him a 
victim. 

He was desirous of sleep; he was deathly 
tired, so tired that he could not resist the 
sensation of sleep that was weighing on 
sense. He collapsed upon the floor, and lost 
consciousness. Dead sleep enveloped him— 
and after one faint struggle he knew no 
more. 

It was an hour or two later, when the 

smart little oflicer commanding the detach- 
ment rode up to the gate of the fort. He 
was aware that the amount of licence 
allowed at Christmas time was often almost 
criminal. But being young, and very zea- 
lous, and above all an ardent member of 
the Army Temperance Association, he had 
determined that in his district the fort and its 
inhabitants should not run to riot in three 
days. 
. So instead of going to the picnic to. 
which he had been invited, he had ridden up 
privately to give Corporal Walker strict orders 
about the canteen key. 

There was no sentry at the gate when he 
fastened his horse’s bridle to the hook in the 
drawbridge wall, 

The fort seemed to be deserted, as he 
hurried across the bridge with the conviction 
strong upon him, beating in his precise red- 
taped heart, that the smart corporal in whom 
he trusted, and in whom his major believed 
so strongly, had played him false. 

The canteen was a noisy mass of howling 
roughs as he stalked in. Two or three men 
were sober enough to pull themselves 
together in a moment at the sight of an 
officer; and there was a rush for the door, 
which was prevented by the iturdy body of 
Mr. Dicks, who placed himself in the door- 


way. 

“Oh, there’s Lieutenant Dicks,” said 
Sullivan, who had not taken quite so much 
beer as his fellows, and was therefore more 
capable of becoming intelligent at a 
moment's notice. 

He stood stiffly at the salute, and began to 
enter upon a wordy explanation, in which 
Dicks cut him short with a stern gesture. 

“‘ Where is Corporal Walker? ” 

“Corporal Walker is deeply engaged at 
the presint; but since there’s them in 
Bengemma Fort as doesn’t like humbugs, 
there's them as ‘ill show you the way to 
him,” said Sullivan, sidling up to the officer 
with an air of deep confidence. 

Dicks pointed across the square with an 
air of contempt that could gauge exactly the 
number of pints that the gunner had swal- 
lowed. And Sullivan, with a backward 
glance at his companions, led the way across 
the square to the room where, locked behind 
the stiff military bolt, the young, . mart 
corporal lay in a motionless heap upon the 
floor. 

When Corporal Walker began to emerge 
from the dark valley of unconsciousness in 
which he had been wandering, and began to 
come painfully up the thorny path of sense 
once more, he became aware that above him 
was the face of a stern young man, whom at 
last he recognised as the subaltern of his 
detachment, and attempted painfully to 
salute. 

“Tam really sorry to see you like this, 
Corporal Walker,” said Mr. Dicks, striving 


to keep down the tremor in his voice; “ for 
I had hoped better things of you. What 
do you mean?” 

Corporal Walker arose and staggered ts 
his feet. 

He felt deadly ill, but the bucket of cold 
water, that the considerate Sullivan bad 


‘flung over hin, in his zeal, had brought him 


back to his senses again. 

“And pray how do you expect the men 
to keep sober at Christmas time, if you. 
& non-commissioned officer, set them such 
an example?” said the subaltern sternly, 
looking at the white shaking figure of 
the corporal, who seemed to be deathly 
ill. 
“Tam not drunk, sir,” said Walker faintly. 
“Surely you cannot believe that I am 
drunk?” 

“Then what am I to believe? '’ said 
Mr. Dicks, whose experience of soldiers had 
not led him to believe great things of any of 
them. 

“I took one cup of coffee, and now I am 
like this,” said Walker desperately. 

He looked miserable, dripping with water 
from head to foot, the pipeclay from his belt 
and the dye from his clothing mingling 
together in one stream from the sousing 
wherewith Sullivan had so maliciously be- 
sprinkled him.’ 

The room was growing dark as he stood 
up to face his accusers. Half a dozen men 
from the canteen had sobered themselves 
under the tap, and were grinning in the 
doorway as they stood looking in at the 
scene that was so pleasing, in that it in- 
criminated an N.C.O. 

Walker clasped his trembling hands and 
set his teeth. 

The young subaltern sat at the table 
looking so extremely judicial, so very much 
the lord of mankind, that it seemed im- 
possible to thwart him in any way. 

“T come up here,” he said, pencilling down 
his notes on a, tablet, “and find the condition 
of things most distressing—the whole fort 
in the canteen, and the N.C.O. incapable 
from drink. What do you expect me to do. 
Corporal Walker?" 

The corporal expected nothing—he was 
dumb with despair. 

“Help me, O God—for in Thee—have I 
put my trust!” 

The words he had go often heard his mother 
repeat came over him with a sudden wave of 
agony, as he stood there helpless, confused. 

He looked up. 

In the lintel of the window, outlined 
against the pane, was the face of the rough 
gunner, Jack Green. 

Once he had donehim akindness. Would 
he repay it now, or would he fail him, as all 
others had done? 

“Jack Green,” he said swiftly, ‘“ what 
about that sovereign for your mother? ’ 

The subaltern pressed his finger more 
tightly on the pencil. The question seemed 
to him to be so utterly irrelevant that it 
must be the raving of adrunken man. But 
Green understood. 

And, in that moment, the angel of right 
and the demon of wrong fought for the soul 
of one gunner, and the angel was the victor. 

“Yes,” said Green sullenly, “I'll tell you 
the rights and the wrong of it, Leftenant 
Dicks. It’s just this: we was all determined 
to have a spree, and we went and doctored 
his coffee, and that’s ’ow it is; and it ain't as I 
wants to peach, but ’ow as I can’t ’elp it, for 
this ’ere Walker oncet lent me a sov., for to 
send to my old mother, to keep ’er out of the 
workus, when ’e ’ad the next bed to me, and 
wasn’t no blooming N.C.O., and I ‘ad gone 
ond spent the ’ole of the month’s pay in 

ir.” 

There was a dead silence, and in that 
silence the young subaltern understood, and 


in understanding he rose and. reached out his 
hand to Corporal Walker. 

“What shall I do to them?” he said 
brokenly. 

“Nothing, sir,” said the corporal, with a 
clear voice. ‘‘ For we understand each other 
now, and I shouldn’t mind being left here 
with this detachment, not if it was a week 
of Christmases, and no key to the canteen 
dcor at all.” 

There was another silence, and then the 
whole of the fort of Bengemma rang with 
the shout of twenty strong voices, as the 
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r writing under the above heading I wish 

it to be understood that it is to be taken 
in its literal, and not in its metaphorical 
sense. The expression that such a one of 
our fellow mortals is a “queer fish” is 
usually understood to mean that he possesses 
some peculiarity of mind or manner which 
distinguishes him in a marked degree from 
the ordinary descendants of Adam by whom 
he is surrounded. And fruitful indeed would 
be such a theme if what the immortal “ Elia ” 
tells us is true, when he states that ‘the 
wearers of the Cap and Bells have three- 
quarters of the globe on their side, at the 
least computation,” in his essay on All Fools’ 
day, and the equally sarcastic gentleman 
who has handed it down to posterity that— 


“The world of fools hath such a store, 
That he who would not see an Ass 
Must bide at home, and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass.” 


But it is not of these excellent people that 
I now propose to treat, leaving them to the 
consideration of those more skilled in the 
delineation of human nature, and reserving 
for my own literary efforts the inhabitants 
of the ocean which more correctly bear the 
designation that I have given them. 

Most people have heard of, and many have 
seen, either alive or dead, the remarkable 
specimen of the finny tribe presented to your 
view in the first illustration. It is sufficiently 
patent to all observers that the head of this 


Fic. 1—Tak Sea Honsr. 


creature must have served as a model for the 
Knight of the chess-board, from the com- 
mencement of the game until the present 
year of grace, unless indeed by the process 
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officer and the N.C.O. -stood hand in 
hand. 

There was no need to punish, no need to 
blame, for the consciences of the detachment 
had been roused, and their better feelings 
brought into play, by one appeal to their 
higher natures, from the lips of a man who 
had been sinned against by their own vicious 
imaginings, their own low conceptions. 

And that Christmas the fort of Bengemma 
was the only one that bore an absolutely 
clear record in the ‘ defaulter ” sheet of every 
man. For each gunner thought it incum- 


SOME QUEER FISH. 


By Reornatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Anthor of “ The Marine Aquartum,” ete. ele. 


PART I. 


bent- on.his fine sense of honour to show 
the officer of his detachment that Corporal 
Walker had not been to blame. 

The bugles all over the island were ringing 
out “Retreat” as Mr. Dicks mounted his 
horse, and rode slowly down the hill again. 

There were many things in his mind as 
he listened to the fine cadences of that ex- 
quisitely pathetic call. 

And among the many things that he 
pondered was the trite reflection, that, after 
all, whatever happen, “ Right will out.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


of organic evolution (which js responsible -name is a very curious one. It is derived 


for a good many strange things!) the fish 
thought it best to copy the design invented 
for his wooden’ counterpart! The Sea Horse 
has two remarkable features—its tail and its 
pouch. The former is prehensile, like that 
of a snake, and twists and untwists, as the 
creature proceeds, round various branches 
which afford it a hold to anchor itself from 
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the rushing of the water around it. The 
fish swims about in an erect position, as 
shown, and anchors itself by its caudal ap- 
pendage. The pouch it shares with the 
“ pipe-fishes ” (described in my articles on 
the Marine Aquarium), und like them (its 
near relations) it takes over the care of the 
young fry from their devoted mamma at an 
early period of their lives, and henceforth 
brings them up independently of her assist- 
ance. I cannot help a feeling of gladness 
that this has not at present entered into any 
schemes for the enfranchisement of the 
human “ fairer sex’! The Sea Horse also 
possesses the power of moving its eyes in- 
dependently of each other, but some doubt if it 
also has the ability to move them in unison 
with each other. The power of independent 
motion of the eyes is shared by some other fish, 
and the Chameleon amongst land animals. 
The expression of the next fish (fig. 2) is 
of that sour description which seems to 
indicate great dissatisfaction with the world 
in general, and a wish that, like the Prince 
of Denmark, he had not been “ born to set it 
right’! Asa matter of fact, however, this 
isa fish of a peaceable and harmless dis- 
position, and also of small size, only grow- 
ing from ten to twelve inches long. It is a 
very beautifully coloured species, and is 
hence given the title of the “Gemmeous 
Dragonet,”’ the latter name evidently taking 
its rise from the misanthropic appearance 
above referred to. From the shape of its 
first dorsal fin, whieh is unusually prolonged, 
thus resembling some classes of musical 
instrument, this {sh has received the Latin 
name of Lyra, its family name being Cal- 
lionymus. In Cornwall it is called the 
“Yellow Skulpin,’ and in Scotland has 
the appellation of “Gowdie.”’. This latter 


from the word “ gowd,” meaning yellow or 
golden coloured, and its application to the 
fish consists in the fact that its principal 
-colour is gold or yellow. In the same way 
“ gowan”’ is a golden flower, and both prob- 
ably come from the French gaude, which 
also signifies a yellow flower. The head of 
this fish is very oddly shaped for a member 
of the finny race, the upper and under sur- 
faces being flat instead of nearly sharp, as 
is most usual among fishes. Divested of its 
fins it would be not unlike a snake, if its 
body were longer. 

The pouter pigeon of our aviaries has 
a representative in the fishes of our coasts 
in the “ Globe Fish ” (tig. 3), which is seen in 
the next illustration. This is provided with 
a bladder under its body, which it can extend 
by taking in air, and thus frighten its ene- 
mies. It only does this when alarmed ; and 
the effect of the distension of the air-vessel 
being (according to the celebrated ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise ”) to render the under surface 
of the body lighter than the top, the fish 
turns upside down, and is unable to steer 
itself about while in this state. However, it 
is toa large extent protected by the spines 
which cover the air-vessel, and, when this is 
distended, form an additional equipment of 
a formidable nature for any fish to tackle 
which may desire to devour the Globe Fish. 

The question of its food supply is an im- 
portant one in the life of any fish, as they 
are usually excellent feeders, and especially 
those which are unusually gifted in that 
way, as is the case with the “ Fishing Frog ” 
(fig. 4). This is sometimes called the 


Fig. 3.—Tnx Guony Fisu. 


“Angler,” and also the “Sea Devil,” or 
“ Wide Gab.” The reason for the last appel- 
lation is ensily seen in the accompanying 
picture—and perhaps stilkxmore so when 
an actual specimen is placed’ facing you—in 
which the mouth reaches—like that of the 
Cheshire cat in “ Alice’’—“ from ear to 
ear.” The fish would, however, get but 
little to fill its enormous mouth were it not 
provided with some method of attracting its 
victims. This is accordingly supplied to it 
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in the form of two appendages which are 
fixed to its body on the top of its head, and 


Fig. 4.—TRE ANGLER, OR FisHINe Froa. 


the first of which bears at its extremity a 


broader filament of silvery appearance. This 
hangs just above the mouth of the fish, and 
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1s gently waved backwards and forwards with 
the object of attracting the attention of 
smaller fish, which come either merely from 
curiosity to examine it, or with the intention 
of trying to devour it; but instead of this 
they are promptly sucked into the mouth of 
the Angler beneath, and forthwith swallowed 
by him. 

The Gurnard family are all of a peculiar 
shape among fishes; an example is given 
in the Mailed Gurnard in fig. 5. The 
shape of the head is very extraordinary, the 
nose being prolonged into a regular snout. 
A greater contrast could hardly be presented 
to the fish we were last considering, the 
snout of the Gurnard being as narrow as 
that of the Angler is broad. The Mailed 
Gurnard is comparatively eommon; it 


rarely grows longer than a foot or two— 
not so much on our coasts. It has a long- 
shaped body which is covered with plates, 


Fic. 5.—Tak MAILED GURNagD. 


forming a coat of mail. It also has sharp 
spines under the body, which add to its 
defences. 


(To be continued.) 
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7. Mr. F. G. Bull (Essex). 
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(From spectal photographs by Symmons & Co.) 


8. Pickett (Essex) . 
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g. Mr. W. G. Grace, jun. (Gloucesterahire). 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By Dn.-Gorpon STaBLes, R.N. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—I promised last month to say a panted, and my companion remarked that I looked ‘All I want you to do is to take reasonable precan- 
few words more about bicycle heart, and ended the white. In a week's time I got over that, however, and tions against either the enlarged heart or the stretched 
graph by remarking that it was, virtually speak- ina fortnight was fit. But just bear in mind thata bicycle heart. The former is the athlete’s complaint, 

Fig, an accldent, and therefore preventible. This _hill-or even cycling on the level, which causes breath. and comes on gradually, bat its consequences are 
should be cheering news to many who obtain great leasness is temporarily affecting the heart. This may terrible in after-life. The stretched heart is caused 
pleasure from cycling. “Have we any wurning, then, not produce bicycle heart in the majority, but constaut © more speedily, and by men or women spurting when 
that the heart is being overstrained ?" it may be asked. scorching may induce hypertrophy, or thickened heart, not strong, and when for want of tonicity their centre 
We have several signs, and I pray you to heed them. and this is very bad. Many men who have ridden organ is no more fit to bear the strain than a first 
T'll give you an example from my own personal ex- much on the track and made records are utterly in- _fiddlestring would be to hang a couple of fifty-sixes on. 
perience. I wasdown with influenza last January,and capacitated from serving as soldiers, and when Here are a few signs that hard riding is doing 
considerably weakened. When I started cycling again _ presenting themselves for medical inspection for other harm: (1) breathlessness; (2) pallor of countenance ; 
was surprised to find that a very ordigary hill not —_ situations or services are shocked and surprised to find (3) rapid action of the heart ; (4) nervous palpitation; 
only tired the legs but made me breathless; [ positively themselves “ thrown.” (5) inability to sleep well after a long day's ride ; (6) 
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suffusion of the face; (7) bloodshot eyes; (8) sense of 
fulness in the head, with or without disagreeable ring- 
ing in the ears or alight dulness in hearing. 

Just a word in conclusion, for I fear in this month's 
Doings I shall give too much boy and too little hen! 
Boys, then, who indulge in evil habita, such as smoking, 
or torse, are most likely to injure the heart by cycling. 
The real bicycle heart is the overstretched and, there- 
fore, weakened orgau, not the thickened heart. "I may 
speak of this latter next month. Aud now the boy 
dlseppesrs from the stage, and hey, presto! ou comes 
the hen, 


Tne HEN Hersety.—Well, as I have written it, 
pray, Mr. Printer, let it stand ; but I ought to have 
suid Tue Pouttry Run. The hen herself at this 
season of the year is a very interesting individual, 
and needs a good deal of care. She may be moulting, 
and therefore should have all her surroundings dry and. 
sweet and clean, and if she {s rather whiter in face 
than usual, and sneezes, she may have caught cold. 
Better put her in the hospital pen at once. This must 
be extra dry and warm. A capsule of castor oil may 
be popped ‘down her throat, and she should be better 
fed. I don’t believe in much physic for fowls, but oat- 
meal with a dust of cayenne in it does as much good 
as soft food. It should be boiled till very thick. Give 
also the best of grains, especially good rice. The hen 
may be cramped in bad, rainy weather. Thisis brought 
on by bad or insufficient feeding, and exposure to 
eld and wet, 

If possible, have covered runs for your fowls now. The 
floor may be earth, because this can be dug and raked 
and kept sweet; only have raised platforms of old 
boxes, etc., or raised perches. 
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Guard from draught. Look after young or old in 
moult. Complete repuirs. Be ready for winter, and 
pend that 73d. of yours in buying a lantern. Weed 
out useless cockerels. 


Tue Pickox Lort.—Do you know what a “doo's 
dookat” is? If you have had the misfortune to be 
born on the wrong side of the Tweed (N.B.—This is a 
goak) you won't know. If Lorn on the right side, 
where hard heads, tough hearts, and Hielan legs 
abound, you will. “doo's dookat " is a dove-cot. 
When touring in my caravan I see many, and the 
sight gives me no pleasure, because, instead of being 
cosy and clean and ornamentally beautiful, they are 
kept in adisgraccful stute of filth and muck. If you 
possess a “doo's dookat,” pray attend to ft, scrapa and 
clean and disinfect it periodically, else your bonnie 
birds will live a life of misery from microbes and 
insects unmentionable. 

Continue weeding out ; your loft must not be filled 
with birds engaged in that most unprofitable of all 
games—eating theic own heads off. 


THE AVIARY.—There will not be much doing in 
your bird-room now, if you are a breeder : the sexes 
will have been separated. Only be very particular to 
thoroughly wash with boiling water and disinfect 
your breeding cages before they are sun-dried, care- 
fully wrapped in paper, and put away. Do not forget 
what I said last month concerning the fireplace of 
your breeding-room. 

Keep your pets in health by cleanliness and good 
feeding.” Green food always. Take the best songster 
downstairs to the sitting-room for a pet. Sell birds 
through the “Exchange and Mart" or “Feathered 
World” that you don't wish to breed from again, 


‘THe RABBITRY.—Read your back vo:umes of“ B.O.P.* 
as wo the making of hutches. I like them of tight dr7 
wood, with a good open frout and sloping somewhat to 
the back, covered with felt, and quite protected from 
rain or overmuch sunshine, 


Tue KESNEI—Do dogs pay to keep and breed from? 
Like every other fancy or fad, dog-breeding has its 
drawbacks. To be successful uot only Lave you te 
study a deal, read a lot,and take plenty of care, ba: 
you want much instructiou, und some cash also, to 
start with, But I've known fellows, and ladies to, 
who began only with one young very highly bred 
bitch, and who are now in the front rank as breeders. 
If dogs are to be your fancy, then, get a book at once, 
and stick to it till you master the points of the speciai 
breed you mean to go in for. 


THE GANDEN.—It will be time enough to lay out a 
new garden next month; but take old Father Tempas 
by the forelock, and read'up and desiga your plans on 
paper. 

MTeyou have only a smull piece of ground you cannot 
go in for frait or vegetables ; but, nevertheless, vou can 
make a delightful show with old-fashioned fower, 
with bulbs, and beds, and annuals, to say nothing of 
creepers and climbers. 

Window-boxes may be made now, and covered with 
bark from elws,or virgin cork, or files. The wooi- 
work should he strong If great care and taste are 
exercised, and the towers properly chosen, you will have 
a nice show next year. 

Don't forget that window gardening includes barg- 
ing baskets and light trellis work. 


HOW TO FORM AN OLD BOYS’ 


‘oT till we have left those dear old schooldays far 
IN- away behind us, and the months and years seem 
to be speeding by with an almost alarming quickness, 
do we quite realise how very dear the memory of the 
old days is. We even revel'in the thought of what a 
disagrecable thing we found life at that early stage of 
our journey upon it. How we pitied the innocence of 
Parcnts and seniors generally when they assured us 
that such happiness as we were tasting then we should 
but rarely taste again! The irksome rules and restiic~ 
tions, the perpetual class-rooms, the everlasting “prep.,” 


By H. Leacu. 


PART I. 


and the pains and penalties by which we were visited 
when the buoyancy of youth led us aside from th? 
narrow path of duty and diseipline—how hateful were 
they all! How we longed for tle time of emancipa- 
tion, when bells at nine o'clock and two would no more 
remind us of work unfinished and work to do; when 
that ogre of a “head” would cense to scowl upon us, 
when our pockets would be filled with silver, and our 
lips would always encircle a big cigar ! 

Yes, you boys at school, we old boys who preach to 
you now of the happiness of your life, thought all that 
just as you are doing now. We have realised since, a3 
you will surely do, how sweet it was to tumble between 
the sheets at ten o'clock without a care for anything, 
and roll away to sleep before you could say "Jack 
Robinson!" You will not do that every night after 
you have left. Don't think we are hypocrites. There 
are many, many things in after-life very well worth 
living for, Joy and contentment come in ubundance 
to those who seek for them in the right place; and the 
very trials and troubles which we encounter every day 
make our existencesall the more interesting, the know- 
ledge being with us that we are yet a little nearer to 
the goal for which we are so eariestly striving. The 
charm of boyhood lies in its complete irresponsibility. 

The serious business of life is Legun coon enough 
after leaving school, for in most cases it is making 
heavy demands upon time, and energy, and conscience, 
before the teens have sped their course. Then do 
one's thoughts hark back to schooldays, the old 
associations, the happy friendsuips; and it is a truth 
ever recurring to us that there are no friends like 
school friends, no one who can come quite so close to 
your heart as he with whom you cummed whe. the 
minds of both were fresh and innocent of all that is 
usually described as worldly wisdom. 

‘And 0, very soon after the last term, there steala 
into the heart of the old boy a longing for a glimpse of 
the old place, and a renewal of the old friendships. 
There is something wrong with the fellow who does not 
hallow them, Those whoare following me for practical 
purposes may take it as an axiom, aud one of the 
utmost importance in their calculations, that a very 
large proportion of old schoolboys do’ cherish the 
zentiments to which I have alluded, and that many of 
the remainder are not worth their salt. 

Well, then, it must have occurred to most of you who 
have left school that it would be a really splendid 
thing if you could, meet all your old chums—all the 
lot of them—now and again, and, best of all, if you 
could meet them at school and spend a day there, talk 
nothing but “school,” and be for that day just liken 
schoolboy once again. Those of you, too, who have not 
yet left the old place may understand in a lesser degree 
that such a reunion would be a very pleasant thing in 
its way. Now, that kind of gathering may be arranged, 
and without any very great amount of difficulty too, if 
you only go about it in the right way and enlist the 
services of the right sort of fellows. Most of you will 
have heard about Old Boys’ Associations, and know 
precisely what their objects are. There are such 
associations in connection with most of the big public 
schools, and the members all mect together once a year, 
transact all their business, play a cricket or football 
match against the “ present,” their successors, and in 
the evening gather round the festive board with the 
head-master, no longer a merciless tyrant, but a dear 
and respected friend, beaming with happiness and 


ASSOCIATION. 


goodwill upon all about him; and so prattle awaz 
gaily of the dear old times till the signal is given fur 
“Auld Laug Syne,” and so comes the end of a memor- 
able day. 

That is the kind of thing you should all establish in 
connection with your old schools ; and lest you shoul: 
be dispose to think now that these remai luave no 
concern for you, fearing perhaps that the numbers of 
your old boys are too small, that they are too scattered. 
or that their means would not be sufficient, let mr 
hasten to say that it is unlikely that any of these 
objections would prove fatal, or that they would even 
be difficult to surmount. The old boys in connection 
with the little school—little in my time at any rate— 
to which I am proud to have belonged, hare jast 
formed such an association, and have held one very 
successful gathering ; yet all these objections mig’. 
hnve been advanced ‘against our enterprise at. tt: 
cowmencement. When I was at school I had oniy 
thirty or forty comrades ; we are now dotted all oer 
the country, whilst a few are abroad ; and not many of 
us belonged to wealthy parents, but were left to pretty 
well make our own way in the world; yet te 
affair passed off ag well in its way as if it were an Eton 
or Rugby gathering. and was not one whit less en- 
joyed by those who turned up. Schoolboys are much 
the same all the world over if their feelings towards 
each other, whether they go to Eton or to the smallest 
private school ; and I am now going to show how auy 
of you may bring about the establishment of such an 
association as ours. All the instructions and advice 
are based upon our own experience, coall are practicable. 

‘The question now arises as to how « start should te 
made, and this problem, which at first sight may ap 
pear a little perplexing, can very soon be solved. It 
must be borne in mind that it is necessary for some 
one individual, an old boy, to make the first move, 
and it may very likely happen that one to whom the 
idea appeals may be isolated from all his old schoul- 
fellows, and may feel himself upon that account and 
others unsuited for the task of starting the Association. 
Let him put such thoughts aside and go ahead, remem- 
bering that it {s quite probable that all the others are 
afflicted with similar modesty, and that if all held beck 
® commencement would never be made. Besides, 
though it is certainly advisable that he who begins the 
movement should act as secretary for the first year or 
£0, till the Association is well on its feet, if anyone is 
discovered more fitted for the office as soon as the 
scheme begins to materialice, the transfer could be 
easily nrranged. However, as there will be nobady to 
clect him, the prime mover must constitute himself 
secretary pro tem. 

Now he wants to get at all the old boysof all genera- 
tions, or as many of them as he can. He will know the 
addresses of some of his old friends, and a letter should 
be written to each of them appealing for sympathy 
and support and practical co-operation. But, most im- 
portant of all, another epistle of this character shon!d 
ve despatchel to the head-master of the school. H-~ 
usnally possesses considerable influence with his oi 
boys, and has it almost in his power to ensure the suc- 
cess of the project. Iam confident that in the majorits 
of cases he will display great interest init, and be ready 
with his help, and the latter will prove of the utmost 
value, in fact it would be very hard to get along with- 
ont it. There would need to be no fear of siomination , 
liend-masters have too much good sense for that, 


He should at the outset be asked if he will kindly 
supply a list of the names and addresses of as many 
old boys as he can. A long one will be the result, 
for he is usually aware of the whereabouts of most 
of his educational offspring, or has means of obtain- 
ing the information as no one else bas. Here now 
is aomething to work upon. A circular should be 
drawn up and printed, or for the sake of economy the 
necessary copies may be worked off upon one of the 
raph arrangements, though all these preliminary ex. 
penses will naturally come out of the funds of the 
Association when it is formed. The circular should 
set forth in as broad terms as possible the general 
scheme, cure being tuken that no details are introduced 
at this early stage at which any section of old boys 
would be likely to cavil, such as suggested subscrip- 
tion or date of meeting. These matters should be left 
entirely open. A parazmph must be inserted at the 
foot requesting the addressee to furnish the temporary 
secretary, Whose name and address are given, with 
similar information about as many other old boy’s.as he 
can, Acopy of tlus circular should be sent to all on 
the list, aud simultaneously another important step 
should be taken, 

This is to get what assistance can behad from the 
Press ; and if the secretary gcesabout the matter in the 
right way he may derive some very substantial help from 
this quarter. The newspaper which circulates most 
in the district in which the school is situated usually 
comes under the notice each week. by one means or 
another, of a large number of old boys. A letter for 
publication in it should be addressed to the elitor,and 
this may be in much the same terms as the circular, 
though a clause shoulil be inserted inviting discussion 
upon the subject. A private note may be sent to the 
editor, begging for the privilege, and it will not be de 
nied. In our own case this letter drew forth others 
from old boys in all parts of the kingdom, which were 
published in full; and the newspaper not only lent us 
this assistance, but courteously permitted the free 
publication of our programme of arrangements for the 
gathering, in the form of a news paragraph, and, when 
the gathering actually took place, sent a reporter who 
gave an account of it several columns in length. The 
value of this as an advertisement to us could hanlly be 
estimated. How other Associations may so he:p them- 
selvcs will be explained in its proper place. 

Besides this a short paragraph should be drawn up 
and sent, with a polite request for insertion, to all 
other newspapers which circulate in districts where 
numbers of old boys are likely to be. This may simply 
state that an Old Boys’ Association in connection with 
the particular school is in process of formation, and a 
very brief summary of the main objects should be 
added, as well as the fact that other information, et 
may be derived from the head-master (if he will’ give 
his permission for this) or from the secretary (give 
address). We obtained the insertion of such o para- 
raph in the Liverpool, Manche-ter, Birmingham, and 
other daily papers, and it was the means of bringin 
in a few more recruits. It should be remembered that 
the shorter and more concise it is the more likely is the 
editor to accede to the favour asked for. I have been 
editor of a newspaper myself, 80 I know. 

By all these means the scheme will be brought before 
most of the boys who have passed through the school, 
and the secretary's list of names and promises of sup- 
port will by this time have become a long and fairly 
complete one, though there are always a few stragg!ers 
who wander ontside the fold till everything within is 
placed in apple-pie order. All will now be ready for 
the complete development of the scheme ; and how this 
may best be effected, and the lines to follow which 
will be most acceptable to the majority, will be ex- 
plained in the next paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 472. 
By C, T. BLANSHARD, M.A. 


WHITE. | 


i+ 
White to play and mate in two (#) moves, 


D piece 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Lone Exp-Games. 

The longest end-game of four pieces is K 
and Q against K and R. It has not yet been 
solved, and we should like to know if it can 
be done in forty moves in the most difficult 
Position. Endings of five pieces require 
sometimes more than fifty moves to win, but 
often they are draws. The most important 
of these are: (2) K,R and B against K and 
R; (2) K and two Kts against K and P; (c) 
K and Q against K and two pieces; (d) K 
and two Ps, or K, R and P against K and R. 
—4J. Kling gives a solution in 64 moves to: 
White, K—K B6, R-Q Kt 7, B—KB4; 
Black, K—KR s1., R—QR8.—White, K 
K Kt 2, Kts—K B sq. and K R3; Black, K— 
K Kt 5, P—K R5, White to begin, requires 
52 moves (see the solution in our issue of 
November 5, 1892).—Sometimes two Ps win 
against a R, and require nearly 80 moves. -— 
White, K—Q sq., Q—KR8; Black, K—Q 6, 
Ps—QR7 and KR 7, is given as a draw by 
Kling and Horwitz, London, 1851, but in 
Horwitz’s book as a win for White. As there 
is no correct solution, we give ours in 23 
moves: 1,Q—R 3 (ch.), K—K5 (a). 2, Q 
Kt2 (ch.), K—K6. 3, Q—K 2 (ch.), K—Q 5. 
4,Q—Q 2 (ch.), K—K 5 (6). 5, Q—K sq. (ch.). 
K—Q6 (c). 6, Q—B sq. (ch.), K—B6. 7, 
K—K 2, K—Kt 7. 8, Q—B6 (ch.), K—Kt 8. 
9, Q—Q Kt 6 (ch.), K—B7. 10, Q—B6(ch.), 
K—Kt7. 11, Q—Kt7 (ch.), K--B7. 12, 
Q—R sq., K—-Kt7. 13, K—Q3, P=Q. 14, 
Q« P (ch.), K—Kt6. 15, Q—Kt8 (ch.), K— 
R6. 16, Q—R7 (ch.), K—Kt 7. 17, Q—Kt6 
(ch.), K—B8. 18, Q—B5 (ch.), K—Kt7. 
19, Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K—R7. 20, K_B2,Q 
Q8 (ch). 21, KxQ,K—R8, 22,K—B2 
K—R7. 23, Q mates.—(a) K—Q5. 2, K— 
Q2.—(b) K—B4. 5, Q—Bsq. (ch.) and 6, 
K---B 2.—(c) K—B6._ 6, Q—B sq. (ch.), K— 
Kt6. 7,K—K2. This ending is so instruct- 
ive that it deserves to be copied into hand- 
books. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. B. (New York).—The promotion is explained in 
the “Guide,” page 263, When a P arrives at the last 
square and all the officers are on the board, then it re- 
mains a P, but when it can be promoted, then it must 
become one of the officers which are not on the board. 
Some players have two extreme rules, which are objec- 
tionable—namely, they allow a second Q or adummy P, 
but already Philidor reminded them of their great fault, 
and advisel them to follow the good old rule of one Q, 
and so did J. Barbier in London, 1640, in his “ Famous 
Game of Chesse-play. 

“ Euclid."—Your book “ K and Q against K and R.” 
is interesting, but why not attach your real name to 


V. G.—Healey's Bristo] problem is not a mate in one 
move, for if you play P to Q4, then the Pat BS can 
take it by moving to Q6. 

A. W. D.—The P at Kt 6 is awkward, but if you re- 
move it, then there isadual in 1,KxP. 2,Q-B5 or 

«Try again, The four-mover at the top of page 
623, last volume, fs best thus : White, K—K B8; B— 
Q3; Kt-QB sq.; Ps—QB3, QB7 and K4. Black, 
K—QB4; Ps_QR7,QB3, K7and KB2. If the K 
were on Kt & there would bea second solution in pro- 
moting the P to the Q. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AN ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE. 


Carrain Stocum, of Boston, M whose adven- 
turous voyage round the world in the tiny craft of 
which he is at the same time owner, master, and crew, 
excited considerable interest in the various British 
colonies at which he touched, wrote from St. Helenaon 
April 20: TI sail to-day for American and home, eid 
Barbadoes, Ina few days I shall have finished what I 
know isn very unnsual voyage, but a voyage of com- 
mercial value to me. It is not ‘the greatest show on 
earth’ sort of scheme, neither am I ‘a dime museum 
navigator.’ My vessel is nine tonsregister net, 12°70 gross. 
Half that size would, I think, go round the world safely 
enough, if well appointed and sailed with proper skill, 
and go I disclaim any attempt to show what may be 
done in the line of ‘foolhardy’ navigation, I have in 
the hold several tons of freight ‘on ship's account,’ 
whieh will pay me shipmaster's waces, and more, for 
the whole voyage. A pleasanter voynge I have not 
qiade in my whole life. Iam an oid shipmaster, aid 


are 


not a stranger to ports in Great Britain, and, perhaps, 
am not forgotten in China and Japan. Tam to-day un 
years younger than when I felled the first tree for the 
construction of the Spray.” 


A Bowl of Wate. 


(A. B. Con.yrn, of Stoke Newington, writes: “En- 
closed. ® photo of my brothe: throwing a bowl of 
water It was taken in the morning, about half-past 
ten, with a Thornton-Pickard shutter, and the exposure 
100th part of a second." ) 


ah 


Vv. C. HEROES. 


THE Victoria Cross awards in connection with the 
recent Indian frontier expedition are made specially 
noteworthy from the fact that so many of them go to 
privates, Not since Rorke's Drift, wlien half-a-dozen 
of the late Colonel Chard’s men were decorated, have 
the ranks recetved so many of the coveted honours. 
Findlater, it should be mentioned, is the first man to 
pive his way to the Victorin Cross, The only other 
instance of a musician being the recipient of the V.C. 
occurred some forty years ago, when a trumpet-major 
reccived it for the Iudian Mutiny. Of the 136 military 
recipients now alive, seventeen are, or were, privates, 
two were drummers in the New Zealand and Abyssinian 
wars respectively, while onc was a trumpet-major. Of 
the sixteen Victoria Crosses held by naval men and 
marines, five have gone to seamen, the most recent of 
these being obtained for service in Japan 34 years ago. 
Indeed, only two Crosses have been awarded to the 
Royal Navy since that time, one to Gunner Harding, in 
1882, for picking up a live shell which oue of the guna 
in the forts at Alexandria had dropped on board, and 
the other to Captain Wilson, in 1884, for entering into 
single combat with the euemy at Fl Teb, and so saving 
the corner of the square until help arrived. It is a 
curious coincidence that exactly the same number of 
Victoria Crosses were awarded for the New Zealand 
campaign as for the recent Indian expedition. To the 
lower ranks of the service, of course, each Cross 
carries with it a small pension. 


T.T.'a First Shave—with his father’s razor. 
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ig Rewer. "Theet EN 


NovocastataN.—1, Not yet issued in book form by 
us, 2. Not knowing your capacities for business we 
hardly like to advise you. Many things might be 
mentioned, but special aptitude is needful for success 
in so crowded a country. Have you thought at all 
of the Colonies ? 


F. L.—My boys’ echool would be correct in this case. 


ANTIN.—We have already had diagrama of the 

ng wud sails and spars of nearly every craft that 

sails the sea; but we may begin aguin some day, 

ASPIRANT.—Strengthen the wrist by practising with 
light dumb-bells, and strengthen your voice by sing- 
ing. . The Queen's V.II, means Victoria Regina 
Imperatrix. 


Marixp E 


£R.—You have to pass a Board of 
Trae examination to become a marine engiucer. 
Books giving all particulars. with statements of 
qualifications, former exawination questions, and, in 
fact, everything you require, are sold by all the 
nautical booksellers, such as J. 1. Potter, of 31 
Poultry : Norie & Wilson, 136 Minorfes : J. Murray 
& Son, 89 Minories ; T. Reed & Co., 184 High Street’ 
West, Sunderland ; C. T. Olsen, Fish Dock Road, 
Grimsby ; Philip n. South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool, ete. To begin with, you would not go far 
wrong in getting Reed's “Engineer's Handbook to 
the Board of Trule Examinations,” price 12s, éd., 
ublished by the Sunderland firm; this book has a 
Key. publishel separately at 7s. 6d., which gives the 
working of all the questions in the examination 
papers. 


T.G.—It you were to write to Messrs. Cooke & Son, of 
York, they would advise you about the lenses and 
give you all particulars, 


Darsy.—The usual thing is to begin by an apprentice. 
ship to some high-class firm of nurserymen, such as 
Veitch, of Chelsea, or to some firm engaged in grow- 
ing flowers for market, such as Rochford, of Twinford, 
near Broxbourne. 


W. R. Vis Particulars regarding admission to 
the Royal Navy are obtained on written application 
to the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whitchall, 


G. RicHarps.—1. Your best plan would be to take a 
round of the boat-yards, or else advertise. 2. You 
have to pay pier dues and charges of that sort. 


DETECTIVF.—You have to begin as an ordinary police- 


man, unless you start as an amateur like Sherlock 
Holmes. 


P. FP. Brick.—Give the football case a good rubbing 
with tallow ouce or twice during the summer. 


C. D, Brown.—You would get the best answer to 
such an inquiry by writing to the editor of “The 

~ Field.” Look “through the paper in the Free 
Library, just opposite the college. 


B. RATCLIFFE.—Buy a killing-bottle at the nearest 
natural-history shop, and get the man to show you 
how to use it. 


Auoy THERE !—You cannot be admitted as a naval 
instructor unless you are between 20 and 35 years 
of age and pass an examination in arithmetic, 
algebra, euclid, plane and spherica’ trigonometry, 
mechanics, Latin and Freneh, the last not very 
advancel, You will then be sent to the Royal 
Naval College for six months, and be prepared for a 
further examination in technical subjects, If you 
Pass out all right you are appointed to a ship, and 
the pay is twelve shillings a day, 


See “A Racing Model, and How to 
in our monthly parts for January, 
February, and March 1895, This will give you vie 
construction, which you can adapt to suit your own 
designs. We have liad other articles, but they all 
refer to boats cut from the solid or built on the 
water-line system, 


Manive Escixren.—It is a little too much to want us 
to answer sixteen questions, more than half of which 
are unanswerable owing to insufficient. particular: 
Get the parts mentioned in our answer to “ Yach 


man.” Your boat, as designed, will be unsteerable 
down wind. 


R. H. Watsoy.—There is no medical examination for 
the Royal Naval Reserve. The officers receive their 
first appointments on the strength of their Board of 
Trade certificates. The officers are Heutenants, sub- 
lieutenants, senior engineers, engineers, assistant 
engineers and midshipmen, ‘A midshipman must, 
previous to appointment, have passed through a 
course of instruction for two years on board one of 
the mercantile marine training ships, and have been 
nominatel by the committee of the training ship to 
receive one of the appointments allowed annually to 
the ship; any special case of a midshipman or 
apprentice in the Merchant Service who has not 
been so. nominated, is considered for appointment as 
midshipman in the Royal Naval Reserve provided he 
has serveil one year at sea on board a first-class ship. 
Most of the officers enter as sub-licutenants and 
have previously to have served as first mate of a 
first-class steamship of at least 1,500 tons, or a sailing 
ship of 1,000 tons for not less than one year, and must 
Possess al master’s certificate. 


R. C.—Multiply the diameter of the tube by itself and 
multiply that by °7854. This will give you the area 
of the circle, which, multiplied by the Jength, will 
give the contents of the cylinder. 


As UNDECIDED MoTHER.—The same thing is sald of 
every profession, but there is room in all for boss cf 
ability aud perseverance. To give him the bet 
chance he should begin by going through the 
course of study at the Royal College of Science in 
Dublin, or if he comes to London, per).aps the City 
and Guilds Technical College, in’ Exhibition Boal, 
would be more uitable. Write to the Secretaries 
for the prospectuses. 


F. R.—We have just hada letter from a boy who has 
built the sailing bateau, and he says that the 
materials cost him just fifteen shillings. 


P. J. W.—1. It is not necessary to bush the holes in 
the supports of the spindle, it is the holes in th 
bosses that carry the glass plates which ought to be 
bushed. 2. Glass supports will do instead of ebonite 
ones, but you will tind it much more difficult to keep 
them dry, and the difference in cost is not so ver: 
great. 


DEAD CaNary.—The bird appears to have diel from 
exhaustion, resulting from indigestion from whici: 
it had suffered ; it lad also been much tormented 5 
red mite, und was very anemic, 


Off to the Dock. 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 
By Aurrep CoLBEck, 
Author of “Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes,” ete. 


(With Mlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—WHAT BECAME OF JIM. 


Ir the third week of my recovery, towards the end 
4 of the week, the rains drove us from our camp- 
ing ground to the shelter of the city. The season 
had quite broken. We were now near the close of 
the year, and we found it much colder when we 
ascended to the higher ground. One day, indeed, 
we had snow, not heavily, but in drifting flakes that 
powdered the ground, and gave the old houses and 
walls:and the picturesque buildings of Jerusalem a 


_—— 
“* You don’t think I was a coward?’ 


strangely beautiful appearance, 
We were lodged in a fairly 
large house, outside the city, 
to the north-west, within a 
stone’s throw of the Jaffa road, 
which had been taken by an 
enterprising. Armenian and 
fitted up as a hotel—a massive 
house, with an inner courtyard 
open to the sky, and the rooms 
arranged around it in two tiers, 
flat on the top, and there 
affording a view across the city, 
with the Mount of Olives in 
the background. We had fine 
days in and out, when, under 
Mr. Graham’s guidance, we 
were able to explore the city; 
and very interesting it was to 
listen to his explanations, and 
call up the varied scenes which 
had been enacted round about 
and within this wonderful 
theatre of memories. We 
went to the pool of Siloam, 
and looked into the rock-hewn 
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conduit of Hezekiah; we saw the Jews’ 
wailing-place, and measured the pon- 
derous stones which had been placed 
there by the workmen of Herod the 
Great; we visited the Convent of the 
Sisters of Zion, and the Church of St. 
Anne, and examined two or three reputed 
Bethesdas, but failed to find the five 
porches; we descended into the fosse, 
and looked up at the citadel, where 
perhaps once stood the tower of the 
Jebusites, filled with the blind defenders, 
a taunting sarcasm to David, and the 
opportunity for the brave, shrewd, stony- 
hearted Joab to make his name and fame; 
we obtained the special permission to 
visit the Harem area, and thus the second 
time, and under happier conditions, I 
entered the Dome of the Rock and the 
Mosque El Aksa, and saw what I did not 
sec then, the little cave under the Rock, 
and the great passage beneath the Mosque 
leading to the triple gateway, and many 
things besides; we even went to the 
Mount of Olives, and lingered in Geth- 
semane, and entered the Church of the 
Ascension, and descended to Bethany, and 
returned by the memorable road, round 
the hill shoulder, below where Bethphage 
must have stood, and where the city opens 
so suddenly and majestically upon the 
view. Many churches we went to, and 
through many so-called sacred ways, 
among others by the Via Dolorosa to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where Jim 
showed me the centre of the earth. Within 
this church, or what seemed to me a 
conglomeration of churches, because of 
its different compartments and many 
shrines, we crept into a couple of rock- 
hewn tombs, and went down into the cave 
where Helena is said to have discovered 
the true cross, and mounted the stairway 
to the summit ofthe Rock Golgotha. Mr. 
Graham took us outside the Damascus 
Gate to see the subterranean quarries one 
day, and afterwards led us by Jeremiah’s 
Grotto to the top of the rounded hill, 
dotted here and there with Mohammedan 
gravestones, but otherwise neglected, and 
told us that he thought this was the real 
site of Calvary. That same day we went 
out as far as the Tombs of the Kings, 
entering them from a quadrangle sunk 
into the limestone, and the complicated 
chambers brought back to me my experi- 
ences in the empty sepulchre after I had 
made my escape. To me and Jim that 
fortnight in Jerusalem with Mr. Graham 
was a treat we shall never forget, and 
since then we have read many parts of 
the Bible with new eyes. You can read 
about these places in other books, and I 
only briefly set them down here because 
of the lasting impression they made upon 
Jim and me. : 

Notwithstanding the boisterous weather, 
the rain and the cold, my strength came 
fast, and by the time we left Jerusalem I 
was quite well. 

When it was too wet to go out, and 
during the fairly long evenings, we had 
much to talk about, and it was here, in 
the hotel, where I learned what became 
of Jim after we were parted at the 
Pyramid. 

“You were not stunned, Jim, were you, 
when we went tumbling head over heels 
down those big steps after we had leaped 
upon the Arab?” 

“No! I was all right,” answered Jim, 
“only I was a bit stiff and sore from the 
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treatment we had received in the interior, 
and my head was in a whirl—you see, 
they hadn't finished chopping chips in it 
—but I was not stunned, like you. You 
must have had a nasty knock against one 
of the corners of the stairway; or else one 
of the Arabs, as you were tumbling down, 
gave you a crack on the head.” 

“The latter, most likely, and he meant 
to strike hard enough, if not to kill me, 
at least to make me give them very little 
trouble in their journey across the desert. 
But how did you fare? Did anyone 
strike you?” 

“They hadn't the chance. I stuck to 
the Arab as we came down, and that made 
it easier for me. At the last pitch, I was 
uppermost. It was a long pitch, and he 
landed on his back, and I think all 
the breath must have been driven out of 
his body. He gaveagreatgasp. I knew 
his breath would come back again, and 
that, if I stayed, he would struggle with 
me; so I was off at once, like a shot. I 
fell softly enough, and wasn’t hurt at all. 
I didn’t go far, only round the corner 
into the shadow. From there I could see 
that there were several Arabs on the steps, 
part way up toward the opening, and, be- 
cause you hadn’t reached the bottom, I 
concluded that they had nabbed youin your 
descent. One of them came down to the 
help of the sentinel. As he raised him, I 
saw, over their heads, two camels stand- 
ing not far away, and the thought came 
to me that they were intended for our 
transit somewhere; so I resolved to 
watch. But, what do youthink? When 
he got him on his legs, the fellow began to 
splutter out gibberish asif it were sand he 
had been choking with, and they both ran 
toward the corner where I was hiding. 
As you may suppose, I ran too, keeping 
close to the base of the Pyramid where 
the shadow was deep; and all at once { 
saw just before me, an opening, not a 
square one like that we came out of, but 
a sort of ragged crack between two huge 
stones; and into this I darted like a fox 
into his hole. It wasn't deep, but large 
enough to hide me, and turn round in; 
and there I lay, in the darkness, watching 
with all the eyesI had. The rogues ran 
on, and, in a few minutes, returned ; but 
I daren’t venture out. I wanted to, 
Kiddy. Icouldn’t bear the idea that you 
were about to be carried off, and that I 
must simply lie still, and let you. If I 
had had a gun, or a revolver, I would have 
got upon the Pyramid above them, and 
potted at them, and taken the risk of cap- 
ture. But I’d only my two arms, and 
they're not fire-arms, only common bone 
and muscle; so I had to lie still. HowI 
did chafe under it! I bit my lips, and 
nearly cried in vexation at my helpless- 
ness. Once, indeed, I started out, and 
went back. For I reasoned like this, 
Kiddy—my best way to help you was to 
keep myself out of the clutches of the 
Arabs. I felt that I couldn't help you at 
all if they got me too. They might have 
separated us, and we might never have 
seen each other again. Then there were 
five or six of them, and all armed, and 
only one of me, and I had nothing to fight 
with but my knuckles. Oh! it was hard. 
I tell you, I bit my lips, and squeezed the 
nails into my palms, and vowed a tremen- 
dous vengeance upon them if ever I could 
get the upper hand; but there was the tf, 
and my vow at the time neither helped me 


nor you. You don't think I was a coward, 
do you, Kiddy?” 

“No! You could do no other. There 
isn’t an atom of cowardice in you, Jim.” 

“Thank you. I’m glad you said that. 
Do you know, I had a sort of feeling that 
I had forsaken you, left you in the lurch 
like, and I was half ashamed to tell ycu 
all thir, lest you might reproach me. 
That’s the reason I have left it so long. 
But I'm glad you think that I wasn't a 


* coward.” 


“You couldn't be, Jim. Haven't Ihad 
proof of it?” 

“Well! well! it’s a comfort to hear 
you say so, because it’s troubled me above 
abit. But I'll tell you what I did next. 
I stayed in the hole. But I mean afur 
that, although it was some time after, 
when everything was quiet, I peeped 
out, this way and that way, like a fox be- 
fore he ventures abroad. ‘The coast was 
clear. So I came forth, and ran along to 
the corner again, in the shadow. The 
camels were disappearing down the slope. 
The Arabs also were moving away. I 
ran back some distance, and clambered 
up the Pyramid, on its southern side. It 
was a hard task, for there was no one to 
help me, and the blocks are large, as you 
know. After I had ascended about a hun- 
dred yards, I worked my way obliquely to 
the eastern side, and crouched in an angle 
between two of the blocks, and there, be- 
low me, under the stars, I could just make 
out the camels, swinging along like little 
shadows, in the direction of Cairo, while 
the men were like crawling dots, moving 
after them; but they were soon lost to 
view. And there I sat, with my knecs 
drawn up, and my face between them, 
gazing and gazing into nothingness, feel- 
ing intensely miserable and lcnely, with 
my heart crying after you, and the tears 
gathering in my eyes. It was a wretched 
condition to be left in, with the great slop- 
ing stairway of the Pyramid below me, 
and the brilliant stars above; only the 
stars comforted me a little, Kiddy. They 
were 80 large, and so near, and so bril- 
liant, as if the angels had lit them specially 
for me, for I was all alone; and the 
thought came to me, that if the angels 
cared for me, they would care for you, and 
bring us together again. In the plain 
below everything was blurred by the 
shadows, except a tiny light here and 
there, and far away in the distance a long 
clustering row of lights, mere specks they 
were, and making a: faint illumination. 
And there I sat for a long while.” 

“ And what did you do next, Jim?" 

“Next? Why, I followed out my in- 
structions.” 

“What were they?” 

“Don't you know? We agreed to go 
down by that big fellow, who has been 
staring over the desert for thousands of 
years, waiting for somebody that'll never 
come—and very solemn he looked, I can 
tell you, in the night time, taking no more 
notice of me than if I were a sand-fly, 
but patiently staring on—we agreed to go 
down past him, if-we were separated, and 
into the temple that has been dug out of 
the sand, and there wait for one another, 
and for the morning.” ' 

“Yes! I remember. And we were to 
make our way back to Cairo in the day- 
light.” 

“So we were. And we were not to go 
to the Esbekieh, but ask for Shepheard’s, 
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and find ont Mr. Graham. Well! I did 

it. The temple was a solitary place. As 

I went down the sand slope, I half ex- 

pected to meet old Pharach at the bottom, 

it seemed so ghostly. It was dark, too, 
but not as dark as the inside of the Pyra- 

mid. I found a soft corner, where the 

sand had blown into a bed for my especial 

benefit, and lay down, watching the stars. 

They seemed to have withdrawn to an 

infinite distance. It was as quiet as 

death. At last, I fell asleep. When I 

awoke it was morning. The sand had 

fallen upon me from somewhere, and I 

was powdored with it. It was about my 

hair and eyebrows, and I had drawn it 
into my nostrils. I nearly sneezed my 
head off before I could clear it. The 
sound went weirdly through the temple 
as if it were a profanation. But folks 
must sneeze when their nostrils are full 
of sand, even if they wake all the mum- 
mies in Egypt. The sneezing made me 
hungry—at least it brought the fact pain- 
fully to my knowledge; also that there 

wasn’t a blade of grass to chew until I 

got down into the plain, and no decent 

breakfast nearer than Cairo. So off I 

started, and o long way I found it, with 

the sun growing hotter every step, and 
my hunger increasing. There was plenty 
of water, such as it was, and I didn’t 
suffer from thirst. No one stopped me, 
or asked me any questions; and, without 
much difficulty, I reached Shepheard’s 

Hotel some time before noon.” 

** And what did Mr. Graham say ?”” 

“Say! The first go off he didn’t know 
what to say. He was floored. My tale 
quite knocked him over. But he was 
soon up again, and fairly riddled me 
with questions... He got a lot out of me, 

but it made me hungrier than ever. I 

was ready to sink through the floor. I 
suppose he must have noticed that I was 
about to collapse, so he apologised, and 
had some breakfast in; and when I was 
refreshed, and up to it again, at it he 
went once more, question after question, 
until there wasn’t another little bit to 
tell. 
“Then we went to the Esbekieh to 
find out Roper, but they didn't know 
Roper, and we didn’t know Ferrara, so, 
between us, we seemed likely to make a 
hash of it. When Mr. Graham asked for 
the man who had brought us to the hotel, 
all the information we could gather was 
that he had paid the bill, and was gone, 
and that we had gone with him they 
thought, away from Cairo, until I had 
unexpectedly turned up again in Mr. 
Gralham’s company. Who was the driver 
that took us to the Pyramids? They 
knew not. He was not one of the men 
usnally employed by the hotel, but a 
stranger. Mr. Graham threatened to 
place the matter into the hands of the 
authorities. That was his concern, they 
seid, not theirs. And finally, we had to 
come away, no wiser, and no nearer dis- 
covering your whereabouts, than we were 
when we went.” 

«* WWho told you, then, that Roper was 
called Ferrara?” 

«¢ No one in Cairo. We searched the 
place, thinking we might come across 
him in the streets or bazaars ; but it was 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. 
There might be a dozen such men in a 
big, crowded city like Cairo, and you 
might not be able to find them if you 


searched a twelvemonth. Two days we 
devoted to this futile task, and then we 
went to Port Said. It was there, at the 
custom-house, where we heard he was 
called Ferrara; and they gave us some 
idea where we might find him. We 
called at the custom-house for our things, 
yours and mine, only to be told that the 
ticket or coupon had been presented for 
them, the fees paid, and the things taken 
away. Who had been for them? Why, 
the man who put them in, and in whose 
name the check had been issued. And 
who washe? Didn’t we know? Ferrara. 
That name quite took us aback. But wo 
went on with our inquiries, and learned 
that Ferrara might be met aot a certain 
café, so called, in Cairo. He was the 
ostensible proprietor, and pretty well 
known. Back to Cairo we hurried in the 
hope that we should soon recover you, 
and walked in early in the morning 
upon our friend Ferrara.” 

“What did he say when he saw 
you? 

“ He was surprised—that I could see— 
and a little frightened, I believe, though 
he carried it off with a pretence of cool 
bravado. After the first shock, which he 
hastened to hide, he gave a long, low 
whistle and said, ‘So you’ve found your 
way back, Jim, have you? You were 
such a long time coming out of the 
Pyramid that I couldn’t wait for you, and 
left you to follow me on the way to the 
city. I knew the Arab would bring you 
‘back all right.’ Here Mr. Graham broke 
in, and they had a proper set-to, with 
some pretty plain talking on Mr. 
Graham's part, and some very high- 
seasoned language on the part of Ferrara, 
which landed them nowhere. Ferrara 
wouldn’t confess to any knowledge what- 
soever that we were trapped in the 
Pyramid. He had no more idea than the 
man in the moon, so he said, where you 
were, but had supposed that we were 
both back at the Esbekieh, and waiting 
for him to come and accompany us to 
Port Said. He even went so far as to say 
that, if you didn’t turn up next day, we 
should miss the liner to Australia. Lies 
were nothing to him. They dripped from 
his tongue like oil. To us there was 
vinegar with the oil, sour, nauseous. Mr. 
Graham charged him with deceiving ns, 
and told him he had no more intention 
of proceeding to Australia than he had 
himself. It was part of a plot to kidnap 
and perhaps destroy us. With that 
Ferrara flared up, and broke off into all 
kinds of fireworks, until I was becoming 
bewildered ; but Mr. Graham was as cool 
as ice, and as hard. Had he been like 
me, we should have been driven from the 
place. He simply waited, however, until 
Ferrara had finished.” 

“ And what then?” : 

“He quietly said that he would trouble 
him to hand over the things which he. had 
chained from the custom-house in Port 

aid.” 

“Ah! and how did Ferrara like that ?”” 

“Not at all. It put out the fireworks. 
He began a sort of feeble and hesitant 
denial, which Mr. Graham cut short by 
telling him that there were means to 
oblige him, and he shonldn’t hesitate to 
put them in force. He gave in at once, 
and said we could have them. He pre- 
tended that he had orly taken them into 
safe keeping, preparatory to our departure 
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for Australia, and he should be glad to be 
relieved of them, and also of the responsi- 
bility of seeing us to our journey's end. 
When Mr. Graham reminded him that, 
& moment ago, he had denied having 
obtained them, he answered that he 
thought Mr. Graham had no right to 
interfere in a charge which had been 
committed to him. Well, we got the 
things, and we sent them away to 
Shepheard’s by a couple of carriers. Then 
Mr. Graham returned to you again, and 
Ferrara flared up once more. We had 
a repetition of the fireworks, and tho 
crackers were louder and more plentiful 
than before. Mr. Graham said he would 
go to the authorities, and Ferrara told 
him he might go to somebody else, whose 
name you shall guess, and that, if we 
didn’t clear out in two minutes, he would 
have us pitched out, neck and crop. He 
was in a perfect fury. There was nothing 
to be got out of him, so we left him 
cracking and spluttering, and went our 
way.” 

* And was that the end of your dealings 
with Ferrara ?”” 

“No; Mr. Graham wasn’t the man to 
let the matter rest there. Besides, we 
hadn't obtained the slightest clue as to 
where you were, and that was what we 
wanted to know. Mr. Graham didn’t 
take Ferrara’s advice, and go to the un- 
mentionable person to whom he had so 
forcibly and unceremoniously recom- 
mended him; but he went to the 
authorities, and laid the case before them. 
They did not give him much hope of 
success. They scoured the city in @ vain 
attempt to discover that paragon of beauty 
who chased our donkeys to the Pyramids 
—you remember him, a regular cut-throat- 
looking tatterdemalion—and they inter- 
viewed the Arabs at the Pyramids them- 
selves; but it was no use. We couldn't 
gather any reliable information. I saw 
these Arabs, and they were a different set 
from those who went inside with you and 
me. They said that very few people, if 
any, came from Cairo so late in the day 
as our visit must have been, and especi- 
ally at that time of the year, and, on the 
date of our visit they left the plateau 
quite early. There may have been some 
understanding between them and the 
others—anyhow, we could get nothing 
out of them ; and, all the while, we knew 
that Ferrara was laughing in his sleeve. 
The authorities told us he was a bad lot, 
and said they would keep their eyes upon 
him, and write Mr. Graham at onee if 
they found that he was in communication 
with any shady characters likely to have 
committed the deed which we had brought 
under their notice. My witness, unsus- 
tained as it was, did not warrant them in 
proceeding against him. They would do 
so if another witness was forthcoming, or 
if you were produced either dead or alive. 
So when we get back to Cairo again we 
can make him smart. Mr. Graham told 
them where to write him ; and, as he had 
to go to Damascus, to keep his appoint- 
ment there—an appointment, I think, con- 
nected with his missionary inquiries—they 
advised him to go slowly, and look out for 
you on the way, for they felt sure that you 
had not been brought back to Cairo, and 
were almost equally sure that you had 
been carried out of the country.” 

“ All this must have taken up a long 
time.” 
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“Yea; we were five or six weeks at it. 
Wo returned to Port Said, and from there 
to Jaffa we went by sea, and came on. by 
slow stages, to Jerusalem. Several times 
we turned away from our beaten track to 
visit Bedawin encampments, but we were 
always disappointed, as, indeed, we almost 
expected to be, for to come across any 
trace of you in that aimless way, we had 
only very small hope. We made inquiries 
from nearly everyone we met, and talked 
about you in the hotels and camping 
places, and as we passed through the vil- 
lJages; and we did the same all the way 
from Jerusalem to Damascus. Some- 
times we were smiled at, as if we were 
demented, or as if we had invented some 
wild story or other to tickle the people's 
imaginations. I was awfully riled once 
with some Americans we met at Nablous. 
They thought we were having them on, 
and they wouldn’t believe otherwise, 
until I got quite weak and helpless in the 
right knee-jomt—I mean in the way of 
controlling it; and I had to go out and 
kick at the garden wall, for I was bound 
to kick something or somebody. We got 
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C might betoken a want of respect to Monks- 
lea to pass over the chief object of its 
pride—the New Museum—without any par- 
ticular reference. The town had long 
possessed a very handsome collection of such 
curiosities and commodities as are usually 
found in similar institutions, but for years 
the town had lacked a suitable building in 
which to display its treasures. 

These included, first and foremost, the 
skeleton of amastodon. There was an assort- 
ment of human skulls, bequeathed by an 
ancient inhabitant, exemplifying a variety of 
crack-jaw peculiarities. There was a huge 
stuffed lion in a glass cage, with mouth open 
in the savagest of tempers, cases of stutfed 
birds, pickled snakes, and curly-whirly things 
which you would not like to see between the 
sheets when getting into bed. There were 
manifold antiquities dug up from various 
localities in the neighbourhood, and sundry 
other specimens of interest and value. 

It was Mr. Bright who had magnanimously 
stepped forward, 50 to speak, to remove the 
reproach under which Monkslea metaphori- 
cally groaned. He was an influential and 
wealthy townsman, with few jh’s in his 
system, but with many thousands in safe 
investment—a man of small erudition but of 
large liberality. It was he, who, two years 
before, at a meeting of the Town Council, had 
waved his pen and drawn a monstrous cheque 
which he “’ad the ’appiness to ’and over” to 
the Municipality for the erection of a 
museum. 

Such an act of princely generosity fairly 
took away the breath of the eminent assembly, 
but the mighty soul of the body corporate 
revived sufficiently to express its appreciation 
of the magnificent gift. 

Within the next two years the building 
had been completed, and before the opening 
day arriyed, all the specimens had been 
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to Damascus at last, and there, as you 
know, we stumbled upon your missive.” 

‘And why have you stayed with Mr. 
Graham all this time, Jim?” 

“Well, that is a question! Firstly, 
because I couldn’t go to Australia without 
you; secondly, because I wouldn't go 
home without you; thirdly, because Mr. 
Graham said I must, and his word has 
become like the law of the Medes and 
the Persians to me—it altereth not; 
fourthly, because his excellency the 
governor, my dad, Ebenezer Grimshaw 
by name, wrote to me to say that, while 
the ghost of a chance remained of finding 
you, I was to stay—and you wouldn't have 
me disobey my father, would you ? fifthly, 
fifthly. do you want any more reasons, 
Kiddy ?” 

“No; they are sufficient.” 

“Then I'll refer you for the fifthly to 
Mr. Graham himself. It's a very good 
reason, but I’m scarcely at liberty to 
reveal it. I'm glad you think the four 
are sufficient. Don’t imagine, Kiddy, 
that I’ve been living on Mr. Graham, and 
doing nothing all this time. I’ve been 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE NEW MUSEUM. 


arranged in their appointed places, under the 
direct supervision of Sir Thomas Linwood, 
who had been unanimously elected President 
and Curator of the museum. 

There could be no doubt that the Council 
was right in its choice. Sir Thomas was 
learned in every branch of natural history ; 
and, being a resident in the place, it only 
required a big Pto make him President. The 
wish of Sir Thomas’s heart—to have the 
skeleton of the whale mounted as a com- 
panion to that of the mastodon—was not 
realised in time for the opening ceremony, 
which occurred during the week of Jack 
Millward's exeat. But a fortnight later, all 
preliminaries had been successfully com- 
pleted, and the wish became an accomplished 
fact. 

Then the idea occurred to Lady Linwood 
that it would be a pleasing variety in the 
programme of social civilities, if she organised 
a series of small luncheon parties, to be fol- 
lowed by a tour round the museum under 
the escort of Sir Thomas. The idea caught 
at once. What a radiant smile beamed on 
the face of Mrs. Bright as she tripped across 
the street to greet Lady Linwood, after 
receiving her note of invitation to attend the 
first of those luncheon parties. Mrs. Bright 
differed from her husband in having so many 
W’s at her disposal that she hardly knew 
what to do with them. 

“Oh! how d'ye do, Lady Linwood. So 
kind of you to hask hus! How hedifying 
and hinstructive it will be to hinspect the 
curiosities hunder Sir Thomas’s hassist- 
ance!” 

Lady Linwood found her little conver- 
saziones (as she called them) highly agree- 
able. She was led to take such interest in 
the objects on view, and learnt so much 
about them, that she was soon able to share 
with her husband the pleasant task of 


sort of body-servant to him, and an 
amanu—amanu—what do you call it, 
Kiddy ? I cannot get my tongue round it.” 

“ Amanuensis ?” 

“That's it. And he’s pleased to say 
that I write bo-o-o-o-tifully.” 

“ So you do, Jim.” 

“T wasn’t aware of it before. And he's 
taught me lots of things since I've been 
with him. It’s been a higher-grade 
education for me. But I havent 
neglected the lower grade. I've helped 
Ahmed whenever I’ve been able. You'll 
find me up to all tricks when we camp 
out, and begin shovelling the gold up, in 
Australia.” 

“You haven't been idle. Jim. Yon 
couldn't be. How many letters have you 
had from home ?” 

“Four or five. They'll know by this 
time that we shall soon be turning our 
faces homewards; and when we get 
there, and that precious cousin of yours is 
made to tip up, and your affairs are all 
nicely settled, we'll have a downright 
jollification before we start again for 
Australia.” 
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enlightening her guests upon the wonders of 
Nature. To be sure, Sir Thomas did not 
always agree with her explanations, but that 
mattered little. The ladies thought her so 
clever—they were jealous of her wonder- 
ful knowledge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millward were among those 
who received an early invitation to inspect 
the museum; and Jack was included in the 
invitation. As Mr. Millward was suffering 
from a touch of ague at the time, which pre- 
vented his going, Mrs. Millward made the 
roundabout journey by land alone. Jack. 
having obtained leave from Mr. Grimsdale, 
met his mother at the station, and they 
walked together to Bay View. 

Lady Linwood welcomed them with 
gracious dignity. 

“My dear Mrs. Millward, how kind it is of 
you to have come! I am so sorry Mr. 
Millward was unable to accompany yot. 
I do trust he is better. And your son, too— 
we are very old friends, Jack and I.” 

They duly acknowledged her kind greeting. 
and Lady Linwood went on to say: 

“We have not asked anyone to meet you, 
because I wanted to have you all to myself. 
T am g0 anxious to show you all our wonder- 
ful treasures.” 

“Thank you, Lady Linwood,” said Mrs 
Millward; ‘it will be delightful to see and 
learn about so many new things.” 

After luncheon the party set forth—Mrs. 
Millward being supported on either side br 
Sir Thomas and his lady, while Miss Daisy 
took charge of Jack, or vice versd, which- 
ever is the correct way of putting it. 

After admiring the handsome proportior= 
of the museum as seen from the street, thes 
entered the interior, and Lady Linwood at 
once began to dilate upon the chief object of 
interest. 

“Now, dear Mrs. Millward, you really 


must admire our grand skeleton of the 
mastodon—no, that is Sir Thomas’s whale 
-—we shall come to that presently. This is 
the mastodon —it is quite a unique specimen 
—one of the very best in England—isn’t it, 
Thomas?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

““We are so proud of it!’ continued her 
ladyship. ‘ Look at its horns—aren’t they 
wonderful!” 

The expression on the Professor’s face, as 
his wife uttered the word horns, was a study. 

“ Horns, my dear? You sarely mean 
tusks!” 

Mrs. Millward was profoundly impressed 
with the marvel of the huge monster, as well 
she might be, in spite of the horns. Who 
can gaze at the skeleton of the mastodon in 
the Natural History Museum, Cromwell 
Road, without absolute amazement? It is 
a revelation—to make man bow down and 
worship the Creator. 

Not one whit deterred by her little slip 
of the tongue, Lady Linwood proceeded to 
attack the whale fur Mrs. Millward’s edifica- 
tion; and when she remarked that “ Poor 
Sir Thomas expected to get thousands of 
pounds for the blubber, and never got a 
penny,” poor Sir Thomas looked the other 
way and became interested in a cabinet of 
fossils. 

As the party proceeded down the great 
hall of the museum, Lady Linwood had 
matters all her own way. The Professor 
good man, was eclipsed, following sedately 
behind, now and then appealed to by his 
wife for a name forgotten, or to corroborate 
some statement which her ladyship thought 
so marvellous as to be beyond Mrs. Millward’s 
range of belief, unless supported by a word 
of highest authority. 

When they came to some cases of stuffed 
birds, Lady Linwood bethought her of 
Master Jack, who had been bringing up the 
rear with Miss Daisy. Jack’s tongue had 
not been idle; he had been peering about 
and chatting to his companion, who, unlike 
her parents, appeared to take no interest in 
the scientific treasures around. She was 
evidently bored, and if ever she condescended 
to look into a case of specimens, it was only 
to treat it as a looking-glass, to see if her 
hat was posed in a becoming attitude. 

But now Lady Linwood summoned Jack 
to the front, prefacing her summons by 
saying to his mother: “What an inter- 
esting littlefellow your son is, Mrs. Millward! 
I took such a fancy to him while we were at 
the Grove. Come, Jack, and look at these 
beautiful birds.”’ 

It was, indeed, a group worth looking at 
for a long time—being a most artistically 
arranged family of stuffed sandpipers— 
parent birds, and young, nest and all, with 
foreground of sand and grass, and painted 
background of rocks and sea and sky. The 
artist who had executed the conception, 
fired with praiseworthy anxiety to convey as 
much information as possible upon the 
domestic economy of his sandpipers, had 
filled the nest with egg-shells unbroken, 
regardless of the flock of fledglings around. 
Lady Linwood drew Jack’s attention to the 
various details in a manner that delighted 
Jack’s heart. ‘And do you know,” she con- 
tinued, “that everything is arranged exactly 
as it was found, and those are the identical 
eggs which those sweet little chickens came 
out of?” 

The Professor let this remark pass unchal- 
lenged, merely turning a sympathetic glance 
towards Mrs. Millward, and when he caught 
her eye, a covert smile flickered over both 
their faces. 

On one case of specimens Lady Linwood 
admitted her inability to lecture, and 
requested the Professor to enlighten them. 
It was a selection of skulls, differing in 
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size and shape, arranged for a comparison of 
distinctive peculiarities. While Sir Thomas 
was discoursing wisely upon these, Miss 
Daisy drew Jack’s attention to another 
group somewhat similar. 

“Now, Jack, look at those skulls—I will 
tell you all about them. You see there are 
nine of them, and each one is a little bigger 


than the last. Do you see?” 
“Yes.” 
“Do you know what they are?” 
“No.” 


“Well, then, listen. You know that a cat 
has nine lives. ‘Those skulls all belonged to 
the same cat. That fist little tiny one was 
when it was a squeaking kitten-—the next, 
when it was a little larger—and so on, till, 
at the end of its ninth life, its skull had 


Jack and Daisy visit the Museum. 


grown as large as that last one. Isn’t it 
wonderful! And, wait a moment, I have 
not done my lecture yet. That cat, with its 
nine lives, and nine skulls, of course had 
nine tails to balance them at the other end. 
And, d’you know, they have kept those nine 
tails to make a cat-o’-nine-tails to whip you 
with when you are a sailor!” 

Jack laughed, and thought it was a famous 
joke, and said Miss Daisy ought to write a 
book on natural history. ‘ Talking of cats, 
Miss Daisy,” he added, ‘do you know what 
a cat does with its tail when it swims across 
a river?” 

“Leaves it on the bank, and asks its 
friends to send it on by parcel post.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean any humbug, really ; 
does it hold it up, or let it float behind?” 
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“TI don’t know—I’ll ask papa.” 

Tripping up to the solemn Professor, and 
interrupting him in a very learned disquisi- 
tion upon the “anchylosis of the basisphe- 
noid centrum of the parietal segment with the 
presphenoid in the human skull,” the flighty 
young lady asked: “ Papa, please tell me 
what a cat does with its tail when it swims 
across a river. Does it stick it up like a 
lamp-post, or trail it behind like a broom. 
stick?” 

The Professor removed his gold pince-nez, 
and stared at his daughter with a startled 
expression of countenance. 

“Really, my dear, you should have more 
consideration than to interrupt me at such 
an inopportune moment!’? And without. 
taking further notice of the question, the 
Professor replaced his pince-nez, and resumed 
his learned discourse. 

But Miss Daisy was imperious in her dis- 
position, and did not like being ‘‘ set down” 
before people. She tapped her foot im- 
patiently on the floor, and waited with pout- 
ing lips till her father replaced the skull 
which he had been handling affectionately, 
and then she returned to the charge. 

“Papa, if you have done, I wish you 
would tell me what I asked you.” 

“Well, my dear, I can attend to you now. 
What is it you want to know ?” 

She repeated her question. The Professor 
fixed his mild blue eyes upon his daughter, 
gently stroked his chin, and said: 

“There is doubtless a certain interest in 
your question, my dear, and it cannot be 
answered off-hand without observant con- 
sideration. But I recognise in it the 
prompting of a flippancy of motive, a saucy 
attempt to poke fun, a lack of serious desire 
for knowledge, and a sad inclination to 
waste your opportunities. All this distresses 
me very greatly, my dear. If, instead of 
trying to twit me with a cat’s tail, you had 
listened to my remarks upon the feline type 
of skull as contrasted with the canine—you 
would have been led to take an intelligent 
interest in cats. To mark my displeasure, 
I shall decline to answer your question.” 

“I think you are very unkind, pape * 
said the young lady; and she added, in any 
thing but a whisper, as she turned away to. 
rejoin Jack— I don’t believe he knows!” 

Jack had listened to this rebuke with the 
fellow-feeling of one who knew only too well 
what it tasted like to be “ jawed”; and he 
whispered, “Never mind, Miss Daisy—I’ll 
tell you, because I saw it happen yesterday. 
I saw a sailor toss a cat into the sea out of a 
boat, and it did not seem to mind. It swam 
splendidly to the pier, with its tail straight 
up. I don’t believe a cat would mind water 
if it could only keep its tail dry.” 

“That's jolly, Jack—thanks awfully. 
That’s more interesting than crack-jaw stuff 
about skulls—there’s some sense in it.” 

The tour of inspection was finished, and 
the party returned to Bay View for tea; 
after which Jack accompanied his mother to 
the station, and then he walked back to the 
Grove. 

(To be concluded., 
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Dirp.—At the residence of Capt. Geo. W. Gale, this 
city on Feb. 11, Jennie, widow of the late Jolu 
Hayes, 

T= foregoing appeared in a copy of the 
- ‘Nanaimo Pilot” of February 12, sent 

to me by my old friend Gale, from Vancouver 

Island. I found it and a letter from him 

lying on my table when I came in with 

Renton, another old friend, whom I had 

invited in for a chat. 

“Hullo!” I said, ‘ here’s news frcm tho 
other side of the world.” 

“Attend to it at once, my dear sir’’— 
Renton always had a sort of large way with 
him—“ I'll excuse you.” 

“Thanks! In the meantime make your- 
self comfortable,” I said, indicating with a 
general wave of my hand easy chair and 
periodical, and proceeded to open the news- 
paper. 

“So Jennie has joined her husband at 

last,” I remarked. 

“Glad to hear it, I’m sure.” 

This from Renton, in a tone of approval. 
I passed the paper over to him, and opened 
the letter. The next moment Renton was 
on his feet, and half-way across the room 
exclaiming, “I beg your pardon, old fellow! 
Pray forgive me! I must break myself of 
the habit of making comments on what I 
know nothing about. I don't even know 
who the lady was.” 

“Don't feel bad about it, old man,’’ I said, 
pitying his evident distress, but rather glad 
that his eyes had been opened to a fault that 
was becoming more and more a habit of his. 
“There is really no harm done. I am going 
to let you hear the whole story just now, for 
I think this is the last chapter,” and I held 
up the letter. 

“Awfully good of you to overlook it, 
though,” and he resumed his easy chair, 
where I heard him mutter, ‘ Too bad!" and 
something about “ get into trouble yet,” and 
various little remarks of that nature. 

Having read the letter, I went to a drawer 
and took out a bundle of manuscript in the 
same handwriting. 

“ Now, if you care to hear, I will read you 
the story from the beginning This is a 
letter from Captain Gale, written two years 
ago, and I was at a loss what to think when I 
gt it, it looked so formidable.” 

T read as follows : 

“You are always bothering me for news, 
and I keep telling you there is nothing tu 
interest you. At last Iam in a position to 
satisfy your longing for the time. About a 
week ago I came into Nanaimo, with a boom 
of logs in tow, and, about the time we were 
made fast, a telegram was received from 
Comoz, telling of the murder of old Jack 
Hayes at Haddington Island. 

“He was well known to all the old timers 
on Vancouver Island, having drifted here 
about the time of the first Cariboo excite- 
ment. Having made some money at the 
diggings, he bought a little property in 
Nanaimo, and worked for a while in the 
Douglas Pit. Then he bought o small 
schooncr and embarked in a little trading 
speculation among the Indians, and married 
a woman of the Tsimpsedns. His business 
increased, and he finally established a store, 
or trading post, at Haddington Island, 
making periodical voyages in the schooner 
to Nanaimo and Victoria for goods, and to 
sell his furs. He and his wife were respected 
by all who had any dealings with them, and 
the old man’s name was said to ke good for 
$20,000 any day. 

““The way I introduced mys:If to the old 
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HYACK KLATAWA: 


A TALE OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


PART I. 


people was rather odd. It was just before I 
got command of the Minnie Myles, I re- 
member, and I had taken a boat and pulled 
out to Snake Island, a few miles off in the 
Gulf. It was one of those calm days so 
prevalent in the summer here, but I found 
quite a swell on when I got outside. I 
noticed a schooner becalmed near the Five 
Fingers; but I became so interested in my 
exploration of the little island that I forgot 
all about her. She caught my gqye again 
when I came round to the side that faces 
Departure Bay. I saw that she was much 
closer in on the Five Fingers, and there was 
a boat under the bows, and I could see the 
man at the sculls pulling strongly, evidently 
towing her off against the heavy, smooth 
swell that was setting her in en the rocks. 

“*High time too, shipmate, whoever you 
are,’ I said to myself as I turned to examinean 
curious part of the cliff, where the soft sand- 
stone had weathered away till it resembled a 
huge seashell set up on edge, or a great 
wave in act of breaking. 

“T was just thinking what a splendid 
place for a speaker to address a vast 
audience, and turned round at the thought, 
when I saw something waved from under 
the main boom of the schooner, and fancied 
I heard a hail. 

“As I was the only human being in sight, 
Iknew I must be the object of the shout, 
and the state of affairs flashed upon me at 
once. 

“Putting the acoustic properties of the 
cliff to practical use, I shouted. Pull away ! 
T'll be there!’ and scrambled dowa to the 
boat, and shoved off like a shot. 

“ After a few minutes’ pull I rounded to 
just ahead of the small dinghy, and, casting 
my boat’s painter adrift, I hove him the end of 
it, which he caught and bent on to his own. 
We thus had towline enough, and making 
my end fast to a thwart I straightened out 
in line with the schooner, and settled down 
toa lony hard tow. The tide was setting in 
quite strongly, causing a perceptible ripple 
and eddy over the submerged boulders, and 
I realised how hard my new acquaintance 
must have worked within the last half-hour 
to keep his craft off the rocks, considering 
the breathless weather, the blazing sun, and 
the heavy swell. 

“Though very little time had been lost in 
taking my line, I saw, when I had stretched 
my ‘hawser,’ that the schooner's stern was 
already among the streaming kelp. 

“I distinctly heard her touch once, which 
elicited a cry of alarm from the figure at the 
tiller, whom I now perceived to be a 
‘klootchman,’ or Indian woman, 

“Satisfying myself that we were gaining 
ground, I motioned to her with my head to 
shift the helm, that the tide might set us 
alongshore, and allow us to drop round the 
point. I didn’t waste breath in singing out 
to her, for I had need of it all, but she under- 
stood and obeyed with a seamanlike promp- 
titude that was most encouraging to witness. 
Another ten minutes’ hard work carried us 
pretty weli clear of danger, so, having fairly 
satisfied myself by this time as to who 
they must be, I said: 

“«Take it easy now, Mr. Hayes !’—for he 
seemed properly used up—‘take it very 
easy ; she'll drift clear now, all right.’ 

“He never looked round, but laid in his 
sculls in a mechanical way, put his hand to 
his hend, and, after swaying unsteadily for a 
moment or two, he fell with one arm over 
the gunwale of the little boat, which he 
alinost capsized. 


“TI found myself in a dilemma. If I 
ceased rowing the schooner might yet stni- 
and hang on some outlying boalder. Un 
the other hand, there was a poor fellow ly:n: 
unconscious in the boat, which might fill sad 
capsize any moment. 

“ His wife solved the problem. Bunnin; 
for’ard, she began to haul in on the towlin:, 
calling out in Chinook, ‘Hyack chahkc! 
Tum-tum yaka memaloos!’ (* Come quickly; 
I think he is dead!’ ) 

“ With my help she got him on deck, and, 
bringing 8 pillow up from the cabin, she pv. 
it under his head, while I drew a bucket cf 
water from over the side. His face we 
purple and his breathing heavy and ster. 
torous, and I put it down as a case of sun- 
stroke. 

“It was pitiful to see the distress of the 
poor klootchman. Raising his head from the 
pillow where she had first placed it, she 
continued to bathe his face copiously with salt 
water, till she was saturated as well as he, 
and addressing him tenderly in Tsimpseaa 
presumably, for it was too classical for me. 

“I tried in vain to recall to mind th> 
proper way to treat a case of sunstroke ; all 
I could think of was, how to resuscitate the 
apparently drowned, which didn’t seem to 
fit the case at all. 

“While I was thus racking my brains to 
no purpose I felt the schooner strike, which 
recalled me to our critical position. 

“I found she had grounded by the heel on 
the outermost point, and when she swung 
round with the tide, she lifted off with the 
next sea, and was clear. 

“ Looking out towards the gulf, I saw the 
breeze working in, and, securing the two 
boats astern, I saw all the running gear clear 
to take advantage of it when it came. Inc 
few minutes a light air was stirring aloft, 
and soon we were standing in for Nanaimo 
harbour, with me handling the schooners. 
and Mrs. Hayes oblivious to everything bu: 
her husband. 

“T feel certain that I have written to teli 
you all this before—I could almost swear to 
it; but I suppose I have intended to very 
seriously. However, let it go. 

“As I was saying, that is how I came tc 
know them. I went up to the hospital a 
time or two, to see how he was getting alorg. 
during the two weeks he was laid up; and 
after he came out they came to see us before 
they went north again. They have never 
come to town since without visiting us. 

“Having no children of their own, ther 
used to make much of our little ones, who 
used to welcome them enthusiastically. 1 
am of the opinion that they thought more cf 
Mrs. Hayes than of old Jack. Although not 
much to look at, sho had that peculiaris 
swect smile and low musical voice thai 
belong to her people, as a rule. 

“As for old Jack, he used to come in a 
boisterously as a gale of wind, shouting for 
this one and that, and emptying his pockets 
right and left, for he never came unprovide: 

“Tt wouldn’t be long, however, before th: 
youngsters had all gravitated to Jenni 
telling her all their little news of the weliar 
of their cats and rabbits and pigeons, whi.r 
she sat and smiled, and responded as vi: 
as she was able. There was always «. 
interchange of presents between her and ti. 
children on these occasions. 

“They would have clubbed together, a:4 
bought her and Jack an elaborate cup 
saucer each, or one of the girls would hav. 
done some piece of needlework, or a ercu 
attempt at painting or draw.ng, which wer: 


received with grateful smiles and softly 
murmured thanks by Jennie. 

“Her method of making presents to them 
never varied. Upon taking leave, she would 
place a parcel in their mother's hands with 
great secrecy, which was found to contain all 
sorts of Curious things: beautifully engraved 
silver bracelets, as thin as paper almost, 
beaten out of silver half-dollars; silver ear- 
pen@ants in the form of grotesque fishes, and 
many other little specimens of native art. 
These visits had continued for nearly three 
years, when the news of his death reached 
us. As I have said, I had come in that day 
with a boom of logs, and had put the Minnie 
Myles on the beach for extensive repairs. 
(Did I ever tell you the standing joke about 
the Minnie Myles? If not, write and ask 
me, and J'll tell you, for I hate to think I am 
repeating myself.) 

“As soon as I heard of the affair I went to 
see the Chief of Police. All he could tell me 
was that Hayes had been killed at his store 
on Haddington Island by a fellow known as 
«Blackjack Bill,’ who had looted the store 
and escaped in Jack’s boat. Jennie had not 
been seen or heard of since the murder. 

“The chief was in a quandary. ‘ The 
Government steamer has gone to Barclay 
Sound, or somewhere on the west coast, and 
there is not a steamer to be chartered on the 
island that I know of. A search party in 
boats or canoes is useless.’ 

«What's the matter with the Night. 
hawk?’ Isaid. This was a small steamer 
that had been seized, and sold, for smuggling 
whisky; but she had been in bigger business 
than that, having been built for the express 
purpose of running opium and Chinamen 

into the States. She was a twin-screw boat, 
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about eighty feet long, and had the name of 
being very speedy. 

“Qld Colville bought her at the sale,’ 
said thechief. ‘She went so cheap he couldn’t 
help it, I fancy ; for he has no use for her, 
except for a steam yacnt, or to put her into 
her old trade, neither of which is very likely 
to happen. 

“Tf the Government could charter her 
from him, we don’t know whether she’s fit 
for sea; and who is to go in her? You 
can’t muster up captain, mate, engineer, etc., 
at a moment's notice, and time is precious,’ 
adding, ‘It is a case of hyack klatawa’ 
(Quick go). 

“Tf you will telegraph to Victoria for 
permission to charter her, I'll go and see 
my owners, and it is possible they will 
spare me and the chief engineer—they can 
if they will—but in any case we will go and 
overhaul the Nighthawk for you, and report 
how we find her.’ 

“ This being satisfactorily arranged, I went 
down to the harbour again, where I found 
Mr. Watson, my chief engineer, just starting 
for home. He fell in with the scheme at 
once, so we went to the owners’ office. After 
hearing what we had to say, they made no 
trouble about letting us go, especially as poor 
Hayes was well known and respected by 
them. 

“<‘T fancy we'll find everything in pretty 
good shape aboard her,’ said Watson. ‘ Those 
fellows would not be likaly to risk a break- 
down in her machinery at a critical moment, 
and she hasn’t been tied up long enough to 
hurt.’ 

“T was awfully glad Watson was going too. 
He is such a reliable man. Did I ever te'l 
you—well, never mind, I'll tell you that 
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yarn another time. At the police office 


‘Chief Somers told us that the Superin- 


tendent of Police was coming up from Vic- 
toria to take charge of the expedition in 
person, also that the Nighthawk was to be 
ready for sea by daylight next morning, if 
possible. 

“¢Here are the keys, skipper,’ he said. 
‘Let me know what you want, and I'll pro- 
vide it ; and, as there are six special constables 
going along, you won’t be short of men.’ 

“Yes; but it is a mate I want, some one 
who can take charge if necessary, and knows 
his way about.’ 

“<T think I know of some one who will 
suit. I'll send him round to see you. I 
wish I was as sure of suiting you in the way 
of a second engineer, Mr. Watson.’ 

“Watson said he knew of a man that he 
could get; so that was all settled, and woe 
went down aboard. 

“Everything was in tip-top shape, as we 
had expected, and we busied ourselves abolit 
her, setting the men to work as they camo 
along. 

“ By midnight steam was up, coal bunkers 
and water tanks were full, and Watson had 
tried his engines as we lay at the wharf. 

«Tt is rather against my nature to go on 
a long run without taking a trial spin, but 
this is about the neatest job I have ever been 
shipmates with, so I think it is safe enough.’ 

“This, from Watson, was the same as 
saying that there was no doubt about it; so 
I went home for my outfit, and to say 
‘good-bye,’ and at 3 a.m. we steamed slowly 
out into the Gulf of Georgia, in search of 
the person or persons guilty of the murder 
of John Hayes. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PERILS OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


“ Er all the years you have acted as ‘ War Cor- 

respondent ’ fora Pacific Coast paper,” 
I said to Colonel Tatlock, as he sat in his 
room in a London hotel, sipping his coffee 
and awaiting the arrival of his mail from the 
States, “I have never seen, in your reports, 
any allusion to your own experiences. It 
Was always been ‘What the United States 
troops did, or ‘What the Indians did,’ or 
something of that sort. Seems to me you 
must have had some pretty close ‘ brushes’ 
yourself, Colonel?” 

, “ Well,” laughed the famous correspondent, 
who had won a reputation for his skill in 
obtaining news of Indian outbreaks when 
even the army officials were at a loss for 
information. and who had recently performed 
some brilliant feats in reporting events of 
the Cuban War, “ it won’t do for a man to be 
eternally talking about himself; the use of 
the pronoun ‘I’ looks out of place in war 
literature; the reader wants war news, not 
the personal adventures of somewhat imag- 
inative writers.” 

“©I beg to differ from you, Colonel,” I 
interposed, hoping to lead him into narrating 
one of his experiences, which I knew could 
not but be full of interest. ‘“ For my part, I 
would rather hear the individual experiences.” 

«¢ Oh! would you?” he inquired pleasantly. 
«¢Then I can tell you of an incident which 
happened in the last Indian outbreak at the 
Warm Springs Reservation on the Pacific 
Coast. Between you and me, I have always 
been, more or less, ashamed of the adventure, 
ag it was an occasion-on which I was caught 
most decidedly ‘napping.’ 

«¢ The editor of an Oregon paper telegraphed 
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me late one night—I was then living in 
Portland —that some hostile Pyute Indians 
had gone up into the mountains east of the 
Warm Springs Reservation on the Columbia 
River. I was required to ascertain the truth 
in regard to the matter. and have my report 
in before any of the other papers could get 
the news. I must tell you, before we proceed 
with the adventure, that a strange custom 
prevails among Indians in regard to the 
breaking out of hostilities. They go into the 
mountains, and remain days, sometimes 
weeks, until they hear thunder. This thunder 
they construe as the voice of the Great Spirit, 
talking to and advising them to fight; when 
they have heard the thunder, they are ready 
for war. 

“The next morning after receiving the 
telegram, about three o’clock, I boarded the 
east-bound train as it pulled out of Portland, 
en route to the ‘Dalles,’ a place situated 
near the falls of the Columbia River, some 
distance east of the city. From the‘ Dalles’ 
I was to embark by canoe down a branch of 
the great river, the boat to be paddled by two 
Indians who had served me well on many an 
undertaking of similar nature. These Indians 
were friendly reds of the Chinook tribe, the 
deadly foes of the Pyutes. Our plaa was to 
disguise ourselves as Pyute warriors so that 
we could approach close to the Pyute camp 
and thus pick up the information we desired 
concerning the uprising. The main village 
of their ‘tepees,’ as the Indians call their 
tents, was along the banks of the river, not 
far from a place called Umatilla. 

“ Reaching the ‘ Dalles’ about daybreak, I 
was disappointed in finding that my two 


Indian friends had gone off into the mcun- 
tains on some mysterious mission, and would 
not return for several hours. They left word 
that they would be with me about midnight. 
This meant an entire day's wait, and as you 
may well imagine, I was exceedingly put out 
at their conduct, for it might mean failure in 
getting the news for my paper ; if our journal 
were beaten by the rival sheet, my reputation 
would be forever lost. 

“T resolved, therefore, to ‘go it alcne,’ 
and so, with my camera and rifle snugly 
stowed away in a small canoe which I hired 
at the ‘Dalles,’ I was soon paddling off in 
the direction of Umatilla. 

“ After passing some twelve miles down the 
Columbia River, I came to the main falls, 
and, of course, I had to avail myself of the 
short ‘portage,’ or carrying-place, for my 
canoe. Though the burden was light, still I 
was fatigued after my ‘carry,’ and the long 
‘paddle’ had added not a little to my weari- 
ness. Consequently, I decided to rest a while 
beside the tumbling waters. 

“ The falls of the Columbia River are not 
‘falls’ in the proper sence of the word— 
they are caused by ledges which rise from the 
river bed and which make the water seethe 
and bound, but do not give it the sublime 
appearance of a mighty river throwing itself 
over a precipice, as may be seen at Niagara 
and Shoshone. The beauty of the scenery, 
and the cesire for rest, enticed me to give 
myself up to pleasant reveries, and it was not 
long before I found myself climbing up over 
the rocky ledges that form ao great part of the 
rugged banks of the Columbia. I ascended 
one ledge after another, higher and higher, 

{vntil 
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until I had attained a position affording a 
commanding view of the surrounding country. 
I took a few ‘snap-shots’ with my camera of 
the bluffs and precipices which jutted out on 
the right side of the river. On the left were 
indentations which seemed to correspond 
exactly to the promontories on the right, and 
it occurred to me that if the river’s banks 
could be brought together they would exactly 
‘ dovetail.’ 

“Intent upon studying the wonderful 
appearance of the two sides of the river, and 
speculating upon the nature of the volcanic 
eruption which must have originally separ- 
ated them, I wandered on and on. Far 
below me could be seen the surging, troubled 
cascades, seething in eternal restlessness; 
while above towered the white head of 
Mount Saint Helens, peaceful, serene, vener- 
able with its perpetual snows, looming like a 
silent rebuke to the turbulent, angry waters 
below. : 

“From the top of one of the precipitous 
ledges I discerned, not far away, a small 
lake, nestling in the basin-like depression of 
a rocky plateau. It was not long before I 
had made my way to the side of this lake, 
and was engaged, stretched at full length 
beside it, peering into its clear depths, where 
I imagined I could behold, far beneath its 
surface, the strange forms of submerged cities, 
with their churches and steeples, their domes 
and columns, fantastically shaped by the lava 
which, becoming suddenly chilled when in 
@ molten state, had assumed curious and 
suggestive outlines. 

“How long my attention was thus ab- 
sorbed—how long my mind entertained 
itself with these reflections and speculations 
—I know not; but, when I awoke (for I had 
dropped off to sleep) it was dark. The stars 
were shining overhead, and their twinkling 
reflections danced on the waters of the 
lake beside me. Startled, I made an effort 
to rise. What was my consternation at 
finding my hands and feet hound with stout 
thongs! 

“*My head reeled with fear. I listened 
intently. Presently, from the side of the 
ledge opposite me, I distinguished the low 
muttering of voices. The sound seemed to 
come from some distance below me. I rolled 
myself cautiously in the direction whence 
came the sound of the voices, stopping when 
I had reached very near the edge of the 
ledge. On the rocks opposite a small narrow 

ly I discerned the reflection of a fire; 
and from the hollow came a thin line of 
smoke, curling upward in the still air. With 
considerable difficulty I managed to peer 
over the ledge. 

«* About twenty feet below me, leaning over 
a small fire, was the form of a tall, thin man. 
The light of the fire was upon his face, which 
was partly turned toward me, and I could 
distinguish a gaunt, clean-shaven visage 
with high cheek-bones, a low brow, and 
thick lips. Long, coarse, straight black hair 
was drawn tightly back from the man’s fore- 
head. From his feathers and paint I knew 

“him to be a-Pyute warrior. In the glare of 
the fire his face looked grim, repulsive, and 
severe, and I shrank back with a shudder. 

** As I did so, my foot dislodged a good- 
sized stone from its place. There was a 
crumble, a crash, an instant of silence, then 
a surprised and startled cry from below. 

«« The next moment I heard feet climbing 
up the ledge toward me. 

«* Without any definite idea or plan, I 
rolled back from the edge as quickly as the 
thongs which bound me would permit, and 
had just returned to the border of the little 
lake when I felt my head jerked violently 
backward by the grasp of a strong hand in 
my hair. Strange to say, the pain of having 
my hair pulled so roughly was not very 
severe, after the first shock had passed over. 
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I cannot imagine what possessed me, but, 
somehow or other, I became more absorbed 
in analysing my sensations and testing the 
degree of pain I suffered than interested in 
my own safety. It is strange what queer 
thoughts will enter our minds even in 
moments of greatest danger. 

“The Indian released my hair for a 
moment, but only to grasp it in a new place. 
This time the pain was excruciating. He 
twisted a small tuft of my hair up in his left 
hand; in his right, my eye caught, in the 
moonlight, the gleam of a knife.” 

Instinctively I looked up to see if the 
Colonel’s head showed any signs of having 
been scalped. He saw my glance, and 
smiled. 

“Oh! no,” he said, laughing, “it is all 
there, but solely by a miracle. 

“Just as the red was about to apply his 
knife to my scalp, another Indian appeared 
upon the scene and arrested the would-be 
scalper’s arm. The new-comer was the same 
Indian I had seen standing over the fire, and 
whose face had struck me as being so repulsive. 
My estimate of his character by his physio- 
gnomy turned out to be defective, for it was 
this Indian who befriended me. Taking a 
knife from his belt, he quickly cut the 
thongs which bound my feet, and lifted me 
up so that I could stand, though he did not 
free my arms. He motioned to me that I 
was to precede him down the cliff. The 
Indian who had attempted to scalp me went 
on in front, while my deliverer followed. I 
fell several times ia going down the sides of 
the ledge; and, my hands being bound, the 
falls were more or less painful, as I had no 
way of protecting myself. My mishaps did 
not seem to disturb my captors, for they 
simply grunted and jerked me upon my 
feet. 

“At the bottom of the ledge two more 
Indians joined the party. They looked me 
over curiously, and then, after some consul- 
tation among themselves, I was pushed 
forward over a small path which led along 
the edge of the high cliff beetling above 
the river. Keeping close to the edge of 
the precipice, we journeyed along in the 
moonlight, no one speaking a word. The 
.night was exceedingly still, the footfalls of 
the Indians (their feet being encased in 
* moccasins’) being scarcely audible. Sur- 
rounded by these strange beings, and ignorant 
of the fate in store for me—had they saved 
me for some cruel death ?—-I felt as if some 
horrible nightmare had taken possession of 
me. And yet the awakening might be more 
dreadful than the dream. 

“When we had reached a point on the 
river bank immediately above the most tur- 
bulent part of the falls, the party stopped, 
and the Indians formed a circle around me. 
Thero was considerable talk, but, as it was 
in the Pyute dialect, and I knew only the 
Chinook,. I could not make out what the 
conversation was about. The Indian who had 
liberated me seemed to be having some high 
words with the one who had attempted to 
scalp me. 

“Suddenly my liberator pushed me to 
one side; at the same time he struck the 
other Indian a crushing blow on the angle 
of the jaw, which made him reel backward. 
The recipient of the blow drew from his belt 
a long knife and rushed at me; but again 
my deliverer came to the rescue, and, before 
I could make out wha! all the row was about, 
the Indian with the knife had been tripped. 
With a lurch he fell forward, stumbled in an 
attempt to rise, and received on the side of 
his head a blow which sent him rolling over 
the cliff. A streak of spray shot up in the 
moonlight at the place where his body struck 
the waters below, and the angry waves surged 
and tumbled over the place where he dis- 
appeared with almost lifelike satisfaction, 


CCT 


engulfing the body with ghoulish, unholy 
glee. 

“The other Indians in the party set up a 
shout, as in angry protest. 
“Suddenly the Indian who had be- 
friended me cut the thongs which bound my 
arms, and, placing a knife in my right hand, 
said in my ear in good Chinook: ‘ You must 
fight for your life—there are two against two 

now, the number is even.’ 

“To my surprise and joy I recognised the 
speaker to be my Indian friend who had 
promised to aid me in getting the news of 
the uprising. Under his disguise as a Pyute 
‘brave’ I had failed to recognise him. 

“Placing my back against the side of a 
great rock which stood near me, I prepared 
for the attack. One of the ‘hostiles’ began 
circling about me, watching an opportunity 
to rush in upon me with his knife. The 
other Indian engaged my friend. It seemed 
that the Indian who had singled me out had 
mistaken a pipe which I had drawn from my 
blouse pocket for a pistol, and thought I was 
reserving the shot for the moment when we 
would be at close quarters. I need hardly say 
I did nothing to dispel this erroneous im- 
pression upon his part. My opponent kept 
well off, and, mechanically, my eyes wan- 
dered for a second toward the two other 
combatants. I was fascinated by their 
tactics, which reminded me of the approach 
of two panthers, for they crept toward each 
other, watching, pausing, feinting. 

“T was so fascinated with the other com- 
batants that I almost forgot my own safety 
until, suddenly, the Indian attacking me 
made a rush forward. I was taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and, before I could guard 
myself, his glittering knife flashed above my 
head. 

“At that instant a shot rang out, and my 
opponent lunged forward, dead. Another 
shot, and the Indian attacking my friend 
reeled backward over the cliff, and fell into 
the foaming falls, the moonbeam striking 
full upon his face as he sank into the wave. 
I shall never forget the look of brute fear- 
lessness of death that overspread the coun- 
tenance like a hideous mask. 

“ Almost fainting, I sank upon the ledge, 
while beside me stood the two Indians who 
had promised to be with me at midnight. 
They were both disguised as Pyute warriors. 

“* Why did you fail to await my coming at 
“ The Dalles” ?’ I asked. 

“«The great Spirit had spoken to the 
Pyutes, and they were already on the war- 
path when we received your message,’ replied 
one of the Indians. ‘We felt that the task 
of watching their movements would be too 
much for a white man, and we decided to 
get you the information ourselves. When 
we entered the company of the Pyute chief, 
we found he had already captured you, for 
he took you while sleeping beside the lake, 
and had determined to throw you into the 
falls, for he said you were only a pale-face 

p 

“*How?’ I exclaimed. 
the 'Ute Chief himself?’ 

««Yes,’ replied one of the Indians. ‘The 
man I knocked over the cliff was Scudding 
Cloud himself, who was doing work as a 
scout in disguise. -He is the leader of the 
uprising. I have stolen from him the plans 
of the attack on the Reservation. Here 
they are.” The Indian handed me a roll of 
thin yellow bark, on which the Pyute had 
sketched the plan of the attack. ‘His death, 
of course, would cripple the movement ; but 
still his ‘ braves’ might know his designs. 

“You may rest assured that I thanked 
my stars for the wonderful fortune that had 
favoured me. The Indian who fired the 
timely shots had slipped away, and, finding 
my rifle in the boat at the ‘ portage,’ had re- 
turned just in time to save my life. But for 


“You say it was 
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him I would undoubtedly have been com- 
pelled to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil’ con- 
siderably sooner than I anticipated or de- 
sired.” he 

The Colonel laughed, somewhat nervously, 
I imagined, and I noticed that his hard 
trembled just trifle as he poured out 
another cup of coffee. Just then a waiter 
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stepped up, bringing a batch of papers and 
the Western mail. He was soon engaged in 
delving into correspondence which had ben 
delayed several days owing to the Hispano- 
American War. 

“ What was the result of your obtaining the 
Indian's plans?’’ I asked, as I arose to take 
my departure. 


“Oh, I turned them over to the con. 
mander of the regiments at Warm Spring 
Reservation. He was a West Pointer, ani 
it did not take him long to ‘round up’ a! 
the ‘ hoetiles.’. Of course, my paper had ui. 
the information several hours before any ¢ 
the others. They had to get it from ow 
first editions.” 


SE 


“FROM REVEILLE TO LAST POST.” 


Last Post. 


‘uz strains of the Dead March in “ Saul” 
were wailing down the road that led to 


the English cemetery in Malta. 


Up through the dust, with their shiny 
boots and blue clothing, white with the gritty 
powder of the island, that lies an inch deep 
on rainless road and paths, marched a 
company of garrison gunners. The scrubby 
little bushes of pale lavender flowers looked 
sorely as though they needed a watering-can 
upon them, the tufts of coarse grass by the 
roadside were withering under the scorching 
sun; for the summer had come, the dreaded 
burning summer, with its scourge of typhoid 
and Mediterranean fevers, and the sun-glare 
that is only less trying than the mists of 


the sirocco. 


And, to the soldier, summer abroad is far 
more trying than it is to the civilian, who 
can ensconce himself snugly behind his shut- 
tered windows, and keep his stone halls cool. 

For, toa soldier, it means early parades, 
when the sun strikes low under the helmet, 
and turns the men faint and sick. And long 
hot nights spent in wooden huts, where the 
It means 
distaste for food, and hatred for the ordinary 
It means sickness, and alas! 


temperature is seldom below 90°. 


coarse ration. 
often death. 


Joe Moberly was dead, and they were 
burying him now, at five o’clock in the 


evening of this August day. 


It was for him, the reckless ne’er-do-weel 
gunner, that the Dead March was wailing up 
the road, with the pathos that brings a lump 
into the throat of even the hardest man 


when he hears it. 


A soldier’s funeral is the saddest thing in 

- creation, and, till a man has been present at 
one, he has not plumbed the deepest depths 

of pathos. Tommy Atkins may be little 

thought of in his lifetime ; but he is a hero 

in his death, and the least disrespect shown 

to a dead soldier, such as an officer scrim- 

shanking out of coming to his funeral, is 

never forgotten or forgiven by the men that 

wear the blue or the red coats, and are the 


defenders of the world. 


Joe Moberly had been a wild boy, and a 
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wilder man. And though his reckless faults 
were now softened down by the hend of 
time and of death, in the eyes of his 
comrades, yet the fact remained that he had 
done nothing that one could call great in all 
his life. 

He had been wild and reckless all his 
twenty-four yea:'s of existence, save, indeed, 
for one short, sweet space of twelve months, 
during which time he had been the husband 
of the prettiest little woman in all the place— 
the woman who had come out to Malta to 
marry Sergeant Blacklock, and had fallen in 
love straightway with her old acquaintance, 
Joe Moberly, the handsomest, wildest lad in 
all the company. She had recognised no 
difference between the wife of a sergeant 
married on the strength, with all the privi- 
leges of quarters, position, and a batman, 

- and the wife of a gunner married for love, 
without leave, whose life must be one of the 
hardest work to keep the wolf from the door 

She had only lived to enjoy one short year 
of her married life. 

She had died when their child was seven 
weeks old, and had never known, as other- 
wise she might have done, the privations of 
a soldier’s wife married without leave. 

Sergeant Blacklock had said very little 
when he first discovered how things were 
going between the girl he had looked upon 
as his future wife, and whose passage he 
had paid to Malta, and the gunner in his 
detachment, whose looks and: manners were 
the only good things about him. 

But, after the two old friends had reck- 
lessly become husband and wife, he had 
pursued Joe with all the relentless possibility 
of revenge that lies in the power of a sergeant 
towards a man in his own detachment. 

And so Joe Moberly had never risen 
higher, had never even won his second good 
conduct stripe. And he was still accounted 
as the man who had undergone the greatest 
number of punishments, and had the largest 
number of entries on his * defaulter ” sheet. 

Now he was dead. And, by some turn in 
the wheel of Fortune’s ironies, Sergeant 
Blacklock was in command of the firing 
party over his grave. And it was of this 
that he was moodily thinking as he followed 
the men, marching with arms reversed, who 
were thudding time with their heavy boots 
to the mutiled roll of the drums. 

Nannie Lester was dead—dead and cold 
in her grave. Her sweet smiling mouth had 
ceased to smile for him or for any other 
man, and he hoped that in her death she 
had found peace. 

As for the child, he had never seen him, 
and he had never troubled to make any 
inquiries after his welfare, having heard, 
three years ago, that Joe Moberly had 
committed him to the care of another 
gunner’s wife, who had as many children as 
she had virtues. 

And poor Joe had gone on in his old 
reckless fashion, until one short week ago. 


‘ 


Then, a glass vf cold water di 
feverishly on the Marsa, from the ditch 
the end of the Course, had laid him low w:.. 
typhoid. 

He had not been, as a rule, addicted 
water drinking. But after a long mari, 
ending in a parade for the governor, he hai 
longed for a draught of pure fresh water, a! 
had drunk death with it. 

One short week he had been in hospi, 
and then the kind sister in bad 
closed his eyes, and the chaplain had sai 
over him the last prayer. 

Sergeant Blacklock was thinking of Jo: 
Moberly as he marched along, keeping s 
rigid eye on the line of gunners with reversed 
arms, who were thoroughly enjoying the 
melancholy festival. The gun-carriage, drses 
by the two mules, rolled heavily along in 
front, with six of the gunners who bad ber 
Moberly’s friends holding up the corners f 
the Union Jack, as pall-bearers. 

There were several wreaths on the 
black coffin; for if a gunner were sta 
he would still find sixpence to contribue 
towards the tribute to his dead comrade. 

The soldier is a queer mixture, and thou? 
he may determine to get drunk one by: 
after the funeral, yet, when the body o! t: 
dead comrade is not yet committed t 
earth, he is rigid in the respect that he «.! 
have paid to it. 

It is very sad for an Englishman to d 
abroad. And perhaps it is this very sadnes 
that impels Tommy Atkins to pay an extn 
amount of respect to his comrade who is » 
unfortunate as to pass the waves of tis 
troublesome world before the troopshiy 
touches Plymouth again with the wanderer 
on board. 

They paused at the gate of Ta Brus 
cemetery. The band droned into silence. 
and the gunners lifted the coffin off the evr 
carriage and shouldered it, arranging the *s: 
insilence. Sergeant Blacklock gave the ¥07! 
of command, and the band dropped the: 
instruments and spat upon the ground. 1! 
voice of the clergyman was heard as he m* 
the procession, and began to read the wor 
of the service. 

Certainly Joe Moberly had not been s 
particularly ‘good and faithful servant: 
but there are many people in this world ¥l 
beneath their outward common and 103? 
exteriors, carry a heart of gold that has fox! 
no one willing and able to purge it from 0: 
dross. 

The gunners, with hushed facesand revere 
sorrow, carried the coffin shoulder high und: 
the trees, and laid it down by the side of 
rave that had been dug among the busts: 
of geraniums and the green tangle of gr: 
and creepers. 

“And it is certain that we shall car? 
nothing away with us.” Sergeant Blacklock: 
eyes wandered from the dead man’s helt 
on the coffin to the plate where his nam 
and age were inscribed. Joe had ovsed 


nothing worthy to carry away, save one thing 
—his small boy, the one relic of his dream 
of married life and of sweet Nannie. 

“« Dust to dust.” 

The earth rattled down upon the coffin, and, 
heaving with all their strength, the bearers 
lowered the coffin into the grave. Six feet 
of mould and nothing more. That was all 
that was left of poor Joe Moberly, and he 
had been a fellow fond of his pipe’ and his 
joke, and often, alas! of his glass. 

The sergeant pulled himself together, and 
gave the word of command. He remembered 
the old friendship and the old days. And, 
above all, he remembered that this man had 
married Nannie, and that she had loved him. 

He choked over his “Ready,” but his 
“ Present —fire’’ came as clear as a bell. 
‘The volley rattled into the air with a pre- 
cision which even the emotion of the gunners 
did not spoil. 

There was a mist of faces about him, and 
through them he could see again the face of 
Nannie Lester, sweet and dainty as a flower 
of June, as he had first seen her among the 
deisies in the old country at home. 

“Daddy ! Daddy!” 

A little voice wailed into the air, a voice 
of terror and love. And a tiny form clad in 
piteous black, with a crape band about the 
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sailor hat, ran forward out of the small group 
of mourners, and he caught it in his arms 
as it passed him, running headlong towards 
the open grave. 

It was Joe Moberly’schild. It was Nannie’s 
son. It had the face of Nannie Lester, this 
wee lad of three summers. Yellow hair soft 
and silky fell round the tender face, and hid 
the terror-stricken blue eyes. 

He pressed the face to his breast as the 
bugler rang ‘out the “Last Post” with a 
precision that echoed each note upon the 
air rounded and complete. 

The dying light fell upon them as they stood 
thus together, child and man. 

The call that every night rang out in 
barracks, to send the gunners to their hard- 
earned rest, was ringing out now for Gunner 
Moberly, who was being laid in his long sleep 
under the grass. 

“ Daddy ! Daddy!” moaned the tiny voice 
again. “I wants my daddy.” 

So some one had loved Joe Moberly, and 
had come here to mourn for him. And the 
child seemed very precious to the lonely 
sergeant, as he considered the days that were 
past and the years that were to come. 
The trumpeter paused upon the last note 
and ended the call. The gunners formed 


into line again, and the band struck up the 
{THE END.) 


TO 


brisk notes of a comic song, to which the feet 
of the men went swinging in glad refrain. 

Joe Moberly was buried and forgotten. 

But the heart of the man who had been 
his enemy had melted within him, and the 
small Joe Moberly of the second generation 
had found another father. 

And though Sergeant Blacklock never 
married, yet there is a little child, kept with 
all the lavish care of a favoured darling, who 
calls him daddy. 

And, when he goes out to meet Joe Moberly 
on the shores of the other world, I think that 
Sergeant Blacklock will not be sorry that he 
has thus befriended the child of a man whom 
once he accounted his foe, but whom now he 
thinks of as a brother. 

For sic transit gloria mundi, and we pass 
out upon the vain wings of departed glory, if 
we have done aught that may be accounted 
great. And so with the “Last Post” ends 
our little series of stories of a garrison town, 
and of the Tommies whose ways can be noble 
if we look on their right side and treat them 
as men and heroes, which, maybe, they often 
are! 


Licuts Oot. 


A 8 a rule fishes are very long in proportion 
“to their brendth. This is not the case, 
however, with the next fish to be mentioned, 
viz. the Sun Fish. This may almost be 
described by the converse of Euclid’s de- 
finition of a line—breadth without length— 
it is so short in proportion to its circum 
ference. It is called by its popular name on 
account of its circular form, and also the 
peculiar position and shape of the fins. The 
tish grows to an enormous size— specimens 
have been caught which weighed two hundred 
pounds. The mouth is, as will be seen in 
the picture (fig. 6), very small in comparison 
with the amount of body around it. Speci- 
mens have been found measuring nine feet 
in circumference and six in length. In- 
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stead of the fins of the fish being separate, as 
usual, the dorsal and anal fins (which are 
long and narrow) are united at their bases 
to the caudal fin, which is very narrow and 
extends over the grecter part of the back at 
the end. 

The commen Remora (fig. 7) is known 


SOME QUEER FISH. 
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PART It. 


more or less to a large number of people on 
account of its wonderful sucking disc, which 
is situated on the top of its head, and with 
which it is enabled to attach itself to any- 
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thing, when it desires to do so, by raising the 
centre of the disc and thus causing a vacuum 
which holds it tightly, in the same way as 
the leather sucker used by “our boys” 
attaches itself to a stone, or the little pegs 
for hanging things on, now sold for affixing 
to smooth surfaces, are intended toact. The 
fish is supposed to retard the motion of ships 
by sticking to them, fastening itself to their 
keels, which is commemorated in the follow- 
ing lines from Spenser's “ Visions of the 
World's Vanity,” in which he describes the 
onward course of a ship: 


“All suddenly there clove unto her keel 
A little fish that mea call Remora, 
Which stopt her course and held her by the heel 
That wind nor tide could move her hence away. 
Strange thing me-seemeth, that so small a thing 
Should able be so great an one to wring.” 


There is no doubt at all as to the justice of 
his last remark, but the magic power of steam 
has destroyed for ever the baleful influence 
of this imaginary foe. Fancy the feelings 
of the captain of a British man-of-war if 
he found himself unable to proceed, owing 
to the resistance of a small fish adhering to 
the bottom of his vessel! The Remora, as 
the personification of slow movement, and as 
contrasted with rapidity personitied by an 
arrow, serves as a& means of typifying the 
virtue of prudence (the mean between too 
grcat sloth and too great activity) in one of 


the lights of the great west window of New 
College, Oxford, in which the figure of 
Prudence is represented, having as her em- 
blem an arrow joined with a Remora, thus 
being the mean between the two extremes. 
The Dory, or Dorée, is a sufficiently re- 
markable-looking fish, and is possessed of a 
greater length of antiquarian romance than 
most of his brethren, having been described 
by Pliny ; but it is not unlikely that this fish 
is identical with that called the “ Chalceus ” 
by Oppian and Atheneus, in which case it 
was known from still earlier times. The 
ancients must have highly esteemed it, as 
they bestowed upon it the name of Jupiter 
(Zeus), which it retains to this day in its Latin 
name, Zeus faber. This fish contends with 
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the Haddock for the honour of being the fish 
which the Apostle St. Peter picked out of the 
sea, and in the mouth of which was found the 
tribute money. In the illustration (fig. 8) it 
will be seen that there are two circular marks 
(one, of course, being on the other side), 
which are said to be the proofs of its identity, 
being the marks of the Apostle’s finger and 
thumb. Some, however, assign another origin 
to the marks—namely, that they were made 
by St. Christopher as a perpetual memorial of 
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the occasion on which he carried Our Lord 
as an infant over the arm of the sea, on 
which occasion his name was changed from 
Offerus to Christopherus. From these causes 
the fish is said to have received its name of 
“Dorée””—viz. from the French adorée— 
“ worshipped.” Of the two legends the first 
is the most easily reconciled with the facts, 
both because it fits in best with the actual 
narrative, and also because in various parts 
of the Adriatic the fish is known as the 
“ Gate-keeper” (il Janitore), an allusion to 
St. Peter as bearer of the keys of the gates of 
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heaven, and in several countries it is called 
“St. Peter’s fish.” Why we English should 
call it a “John” Dory is an altogether 
doubtful point, but the name may be derived 
from the French jaune dorée,* in allusion to 
its peculiar yellow colour. 

Not very unlike the 
Boar Fish, shown in fig. 9. 
name from its surly expression. 


. 
last-named is the 
It gets its 
It can also 


lay claim to antiquity, as it was known from 
very early times, andis mentioned by Aristotle. 
Its projecting mouth and spines have caused 
it to be named thus from an early age in its 
discovery.’ This is a rare fish, but has been 
found in British waters. 


Fic. 10.—Tse Wotr Fise, on SEa Cat. 


Ithink few people would desire further 
acquaintance with the fish shown in fig. 10. 
This is the Sea Cat, or Wolf Fish. If 
any inhabitant of the waters ever bore its 
villainy plainly written on its countenance 
surely this isthe one! Itscharacter accords 
with its face, for it is of a most ferocious 
disposition. It reaches the length of six or 
seven feet, and in cold countries is said to 
become still larger. Its teeth and strong 
jaws render it a most formidable antagonist, 
and it is said to be able to bite a broomstick 
in two with great ease. The fish is con- 
sequently held in great dread by the fisher- 


Fig. 11.—THE Sworp Fisx. 


men of the north coasts, Scotland, ete., and 
specimens are speedily killed as soon as 
they appear in the net, and are turned out 
into the boat. 

A very different type of fish is the Sword 
Yish, which is shown in fig. 11, and has 
received its name from the peculiar form of 
its upper jaw, which is elongated to form a 
sword. With this the fish can inflict severe 
wounds on fish much larger than itself, even 

whale sometimes: falling a victim to its 
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ferocity when a united assault is made on it 
by a number at the same time. People have 
also been attacked, though this is of rare 
occurrence. The under jaw of the fish is 
considerably shorter than the upper one; but 
in the Trumpet Fish, seen in the next 
picture (fig. 12), both are of the same length, 


elG. 12.—Tug TRUMPET FisH. 


and the mouth at the extremity, giving it the 
appearance from which it derives its popular 
name. The organ bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the trunk of an elephant. 

A great contrast to these, in the formation 
of its body, is the Hammer-headed Shark, 
surely one of the most remarkable of the 
denizens of the waters! The other members 
of the family are also marked out by the 
strangeness of their forms. The head of the 
Hammer-headed Shark (fig. 13) terminates 
in two thick branches, very similar to the 
head of a hammer, and the eyes are at the 

_ extremities of these branches, the mouth 
being in the centre. Like all of the shark 
tribe, which figure so often in our exciting 
stories in the “B.O.P.,” this is a most fero- 
cious fish, and is a terrible antagonist, some- 
times reaching the length of eight or twelve 
feet. 

The tail of the above-mentioned shark is 
divided ‘into two lobes, the underneath one 
of which is small, while the upper one is the 


Fig. 13.—THE HAMMER-HEADED SHARK. 


same length that the head of the fish is wide. 
This curious formation is also shared by 
another member of the same family—namely, 
the Fox Shark, seen in fig. 14, in which the 
upper lobe of the tail is much longer, but 
not so broad. It gets its popular name from 
the length of this tail, though it can hardly 
be looked upon in the light of a“ brush.” 
Many readers, looking at my last picture 


(fig. 15), would think it was a rather incom- 
plete drawing of a bat. This, however, iss 
representation of the fish known as the 
Horned Ray, the membranous fins and 
the circular tail of which remarkable being. 
so unlike the usual run of fishes, are verr 
characteristic of its class. The horns ax 
seen projecting on either side of the head, 
which head is really the eontinuation of ‘s 
body ona rather broader scale. These fish 
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reach a considerable size, having been known 
to weigh up to twelve hundred pounds. 
With the Horned Ray I conclude m; 
subject, which has mecessarily been but a 
mere sketch. There can be no branch of 
living beings which take such diversified or 
such extraordinary forms as those of the 
piscatorial realm; and the illustrations » 
some books on this subject, for instance 
Couch’s “British Fishes,” are really almo- 
beyond belief! I have thought it worth whic 
to collect a few” remarkable examples ¢ 


¥iG. 15.—Tue Hornep Bar. 


various species, and hope they will enshl 
an interesting half-hour to be spent by my 
readers, some of whom may be moved ber- 
after to further investigations into this st 
sorbing branch of the natural history of ox 
coasts. 


[THE END.] 
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es hung 
resplendent in red cloth. 
Patriotism adorned all the 
straw hats with tricoloured 
ribbon, and triumphal arches 
sprang up wherever three roads met. 

‘The Prince of Wales was coming to inspect tho 
yeomanry. 

In fifteen minutes he would be there! 

‘Small wonder, then, that the town was flustered. 

The route by which the genial Prince had got to 
travel was a long one ; 80, in spite of the crowds that 
poured in Yrom neighbouring and less favoured towns, 
there was nowhere, except at the edge of the footway, 
uny very great press bf people. 


UNRECORDED INCIDERT. 


The College cadets—the town boasts & flours: 
public school—lined the route as far as they «-" 
stretch. 

It was not far. 

Like the immortal tarta, there were not enoce) 
them to go round—the corner. 5 

But as far as they could, they went, and 
young soldiers they looked. ‘A thought grave peti 
and over-conscious of the immehse responsibility 
their position, but the town was proud of them. 

‘The many-headed became jooose. + 

Jokes were bandied about with some fresdoz. 
provincial witticisms be of a somewhat pouderos 
personal quality, they are appreciated by the male 
them, which is as much as can be said for persooss-* 
in general, even the most caustic and delicate 

“"B'll ‘ave us to look at, any’ow. That's sums.’ 
‘1m to look forward to!” remarked one damsel. >: 
remarkable for the size of her bat than for 
cleauliness of her face. The "E" referred to = 
course, His Royal Highness. This sally havirs '* 
received with applause, she annouuced : a 

“Look at ‘im! 'E've got ‘is Sunday gloves ca: 

Bveryone turned in the direction pointed 
“interjected” finger. One of the college cali 
some reason, civil or military, wore tan glove 
of white ones, like the rest of his comrades in 

He blushed hotly as general attention »* 
drawn to his apparel; but the many-headed sec? 
of him; a new target had appeared for the amv 
its wit, in the shape of an old lady. 


She had no business there, but as yet no authority 
Appeared to drive her off. There she was, nervously 
straying down the open road, the sacred space reserved. 
for the passage of the illustrious guest.- 

Her appearance was hailed with as much delight as 
though she had been the inevitable fox-terrier on o 
racecourse, 

‘She was strangely dressed in somewhat heterogencous 
garments .her face was painted not wisely but too 
well, and she wore an aggressive wig. 

She was evidently and vainly seeking some gap in 
the serried lines of sigltseers by which she could 
escape the notoriety thus thrust upon her. She found 
none, and, naturally becoming nervous, she began to 
run. 

‘Then the many-hended enjoyed itself. 

“Go it, old girl!” they cried derisively, as the poor 
old woman tarned from side to side in an agony of 
terror and bewilderment. Then— 
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“ Where did yer get that ‘at ?” which, amid roars of 
applause, was cl to “Where did yer get that 
‘air?” 


She came down the road at a run, till, what with 
the shouta, the dust, and her own breatbiessness, she 
could go no farther, and stopped. 

Then the owner of the “Sunday gloves” stepped ont 
of his place, and walked up to where she almost 
erouched, in her terror. He offered her his arm, and 
saluted saying : 

“Madam, I think you had better allow me to pilot 
you through the crowd!” He drew her hand gently 
through his arm, and amid a sudden silence they were 
Loth lost in the crowd at the side of the road. 

Behind the fringe of people—there was plenty of 
space, for they only lined the edges of the footway— 
once there, the bo stopped. 

“I fear I must go back to my place now !” he said 
gently. “ You will find no difficulty in getting along 
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there isa street that runs parallel to this, in which tere 
will be nobody !” 

The old lady drew her hand out of his arm, and 
raised her eyes to look at him. 

‘He was a tall lad, fresh-coloured and comely, a boy 
destined for Woolwich and the Royal Artillery. 

He looked wonderingly at the wizened, painted 
face, and in his kind, boyish mind he was sure it had 
once been beautiful. She had not spoken in their 
hurried journey through the crowd, but now she said— 
and her voice was thin and trembling : 

“I thank you, sir; you have been most kind. Than‘: 
God, there are yet some gentlemen in England.” 

The boy saluted, and dived into the people to regain 
his place. 

‘The many-headed is variable, as it is lucking in 
deportment. 

When the boy took up his position once more, the 
crowd cheered the wearer of the “Sunday gloves.” 
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HOW TO FORM 


1 the old-boy material to work upon having been 

carefully prepared in the manner set forth in the 

previous article, the business now isto set it into shape 
and properly establish the Association. 

For this purpose a sort of temporary committee, 
each member of which will be an under-secretary iu 
himself, becomes necessary, in order that the colonies 
of old boys, wherever they exist, may be brought into 
closer touch with the movement. ‘The secretary will 
discover from hia address list that many of those upon 
it are now in business in, and resident at, the Jarger 
towns and cities, such as London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and so on. Opportunity is therefore afforded for 
grouping these together, by which means the work of 
organisation will be rendered very much easier. If 
personal knowledge does not go far euough, inquiry 
should be made from the head master as to who would 
be the most likely and suitable man in each colony to 
undertake the work of district secretary, acting at the 
same time as the member representing hia district on 
the general committee. Svume idea as to whom the 
choice should fall upon may be gathered from the letters 
received in the firstinstance. An enthusiast isindispen- 
sable. When the services of such a one have been 
secured, he should be furnished with the addresses of 
all the old boys in his :istrict, whom he will henceforth 
take charge of ; and he should at the same time be 
instructed to call a general meeting of them, and at it 
to see that a small committee is elected. The bulk of 
the old boys will come from these larger districts, and 
by means of theee committees they may submit their 
own views as to the lines upon which the Association 
should be constitated. The district secretaries repre- 
senting them will then confer with the principal one, 
and so a universal understanding may be arrived at. 
‘The general secretary will deal himself directly with 
old boys who are isolated in small towns. All this 
may sound a little complicated ; but it will be dis- 
covered in actual practice that itis quite simple, and 
when the district secretaries have been appointed, and 
they have got into touch with their prospective 
members, the biggest part of the work will have been 
accomplished. 

Tt is now high time that a detailed echeme shoud be 
drafted, and the secretary must take this task upon 
himself. If, without any basis to work upon, the 
different districts were asked separntely to formulate 
such a scheme, it would be found that they would all 
differ so very much that to make one out of them 
which would be acceptable to all would be a difficult 
and wearisome matter. By far the best and quickest 
way of settling this very important business is for the 
secretary to draw up the actual rules of the Association, 
and then send copies to the districts for revision and 
alteration if necessary. Most of them will probably 
pass unchallenged and become law ; but in those cascs 
where an alteration is suggested, or perhaps an 
addition, the secretary will communicate with the 
other district secretarics and ascertain their feeling 
upon the point. A compromise may thus be arrived at, 
and the rules, as ay to by the general committee 
representing all the districts, duly passed, Consider- 
able correspondence may be necessary before this stage 
is reached ; and it should be an understood thing that 
the secretary has practically a free hand in settling 
disputed points, or a lot of unnecessary delay may 
ensue. It would be impossible for the ideas of every 
individual to be carried out, and the secretary must 
recoguise this, and act in such a manner as he deems 
most acceptable to the general number. 

Now what are these rules to be like? {s the next 
question ; and I cannot answer it better than by giving 
those which were agreed to by our districts. Of course 
no general meeting was practicable until the annual 
gathering, and therefore it was decided that these rules 
should only remain in force till then, coming up again 
on that occasion for confirmation or further revision, 
I may say that when the gathering took place they 
were passed with only one or two slight alterations, the 
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necessity of which was obvious. These, then, are the 


rules, aud a few explanatory remarks shal! follow : 
“1, The Association shall be named the * 


School O!d Boys’ Association,’ and shall consist of past 
‘School, and such honorary 


students at the 
members as the committee may elect. 


“2. The objects of the Association shall be to pro- 
mote unity and a feeling of brotherhood amongst old 

ssible means; and especially by the 
periodical publication of a magazine, and the holding of 


boys by all 


anannual gathering at_____ (where tle school is). 

“3. The officers of the Association shall consist of # 
President, Vice-President, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. 
‘Treasurer. 

“4, The Committee of the Association shall consist 
of the above-named officers, together with five other 
members, The right of voting on the election of 
officers may be exervised by proxy. A committee 
quorum shall consist of four. (Until the first annual 
meeting the District Hon. Secretaries will act as the 
ordinary members of the Committee, with [power to 
add to their number.) 

“5, All officers and members of the Committee shall 
henceforth be elected at the anuual General Meeting ; 
and they shall be entrusted with the management of 
the affairs of the Association, and the making of 
arrangements for the annual gathering. 

“6. The Committee shall be empowered to fill 
immediately any casual vacancy that may occur 
among the officers or members of the Committee, and 
snch appointments will hold good until the Annual 
General Meeting next following. 

“7, The terms of office shall terminate at the end of 
each Annual Gathering. 

“8 The President and the Vice-President shall be 
old boys, and shall not be eligible for election two 
years in succession. 

“9. The head-master of the school shall be perma- 
nently appointed to a special office at the head of the 
Association, and it will be the duty of the Committee 
to reconsider any resolution to which he may take 
special objection. Tne office shall be called ‘The 
Head- Master.’ 

“10, Past and present masters who have he'd their 
appointments for not less than four terms, may be 
elected honorary members, 

“11. No old boy shiall be eligible for membership who 
did not spend at least two terms in the school. 

“12. The subscription shali be 8 6d. per annum, 
Subscriptions for the current year are due immediately, 
and should be pail to the Hon. Treasurer, Hon. 
Secretary, or any of the district Hon. Secretaries, forth- 
wil 


3, The Committee are instructed to proceed as far 
as possible on the following lines in making arrange- 
ments for the annual gathering : 

(a) Annual General Meeting. 

(b) Football Match—Past v. Present. 

(e) Dinner. 

“14, The Committee have the right in individual 
cases to refuse applications for tickets to the dinner 
and other proceedings. 

“15. A guarantee fund against any possible lossy on 
the first year's working shall be raised, to which old 
boys are invited to subscribe. 

“16. The first Annual Gathering shall take place 
at on My 


We thought it would be a wive thing to arrange 
for the head-master to act as hon. treasurer until we 
could ull meet together, and the old boys of different 
generations become known to each other. He kindly 
consented to do 80, and received subscriptions from 
some old boys to whom the other officers were not 
known. The Grst eight rules fully explain themselves. 
Rules nine and ten are not only complimentary, but 
make a pleasant link between the old boys and the 
school. ‘The head-master is not likely to unduly 
interfere, and it 1s well that he should really belong to 
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ASSOCIATION. 


the Association. It is desirable that an old boy s!0:} 
be president each year, and the difficulty as to ub1 
else to put the head-master is got out of tomes: 
satisfaction in the rule. 

When these rules are out of the way the Aswcistir 
may be considered established, and the next busin: : 
to get all possible subscriptions in and go abad v1 
arrangements for the gathering, which abould te!.4 
As soon as convenient, whilst interest in the afszs 
still hot. The date of it is an important matter. iy 
as you will, it is certain that you will fix upon: 
‘when it wiil be impossible for some members to atin. 
and the most you can hope to do is to plese i 
majority. Holiday times are best avoided, for ra 
fellows have somewhere else they wish to go totia. 
We fixed upon the third Wednerday in Febrasry, u- 
events proved that it was about the best time we a2 
have chosen. 

The programme and all connected with it shoali te 
very seriously tackled at least two months before tie 
eventful day, for with all business to be trensacte! > 
correspondence this length of time will be found sit 
enough for the accomplishment of it all Most 
will devolve upon the and when once a: 
understanding has been arrived at as to the defxite 
nature of the proceedings he should be allow «. 
entire'y free hand, only consulting his district wer 
taries when any new point arises about which the:eis 
likely to be great difference of opinion. Nererthi~ 
he will find it both practicable and convenient : 
delegate certain duties to others, and 80 cousidersb's 
lighten the burden which 1s placed upon him. 

For one thing, it is likely that there will be s numb: 
of cy boys still in the nelghbenrhood of the sched, 
and they even have organi Ives ata 
district, the home district” it. would be cle- 
Whether this be 0 or not, even if there be caly. 
single old boy there, if he is of the right sot te 
greatest use should be made of the fortanale circu 
stance. So much has to be done there, eyed’: 
during the last week or two, thst it will be of thr 
greatest assistance to the secretary to have « marc 
the spot whom he can trust entirely with certain wet. 

Another inatter, the responsibility of which 
rid himeelf of, is the football match, a very imports 
item on the programme, and one which will tales’ 
of arranging. If you reflect that at the comma 
ment you don't know who plays and who does ct,’ 
is in form and who is not, who is big and who is Lex. 
anil who would care to play and who woulda > 
must recognise that the selectiva of the tam its 
difficult business, It is fully one man's wort, wd> 
good man who knows all about the game worth tr. 
ing should be asked to look after it, He will pesteat 
all the members, make other inquiries, sad bse! 
choose the team with a few reserves in ax 
emergency. He should, as far as possible, ee the! 
the districts are represented in it, even if strength 
somewhat sacrificed, and one or two places shoo! 
be given to what might be called * unattached” me. 
‘The football secretary must not forget to forms 
challenge the school, and arrange the time of kit. 
and when he has completed his labours be shoab! : 
apprise the general secretary of the result. (few: 
if the gathering takes place in the summer tr. 
cricket will have to be substituted for football. T 
awkward feature of this would be that a cricket mat 
would take up 80 much valuabletime. A game biz 
an hour and half $s quite enough under tbe x: 
stances, and unless it is very impracticable the gsthz- 
ing should take place in the football ceasos. 

Yn my next and concluding paper 1 will showh7 
all details may best be settled and the firs 07 
assembly of the newly established Oid Boss’ Asoir 
held in such a manner as to bring joy to the ah 
the promoters, and to strike with envy all of yr2* 
ever went to school who have not so banded youre! 


together. 
ss (To be continued.) 
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SOME PRACTICAL TRAVEL HINTS FOR OUR BOYS: THE TRIP TO AUSTRALIA. 


the fair lands of the Southern Cross as a 
field for British emigration. Hundreds of men and 
boys leave for the Colonies every month—the few on 
pleasure bent, the many with sterner aims—and my 
parpose is rather to give such sound practical hints aa, 
derived at first-hand from my experiences of the trip, 
siatl enable my readers to save themselves some 
money and much personal discomfort. 

‘At the very start comes the question of outfit and 
ge, in purchasing both of which nine out of every 
travellers make, as I did on my first voyage, 
akes which they soon find leisure to regret. 

First, as to luguage. The most uxual mistake in 
this department is the acquisition of enormons and un- 
wieldy trunks that sorely try the patience of the baggase- 
officer and the backs of is coloured supernumeraries, 


JT i,not my gbiect to discuss in thie place the sulta- 
bility o 
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1—OUTFIT. 


and cost their proud possessor, once arrived in the land 
of independence, a fortune in tips to porters. 

Unless @ stay of some duration in the Colonies is 
contemplated, hand baggage will answer every purpose 
of the “round trip,” having the additional advantage of 
being the whole time in your cabin and under your 
eye. The only exception to this is in very full boats 
and where reserve accommodation has not been be- 
spoken, 

The very large trunks, welghing when empty about 
half a hundredweight, are in any case a mistake, as 
indeed Messrs. Farwig (of Thames Street), of whom I 
bought my own, warned me at the outset. Far more 
manvageable is their third size, consisting, like the rest, 
of an iron box within a wooden case, both fitted with 
strong locks. In sucha trunk clothes will rest secure 
from damp, moth, and any other deleterious influence, 


If two tranks, or more, are taken it is deity ? 
label one “ IKanted on the Voyage,” pecking in it = 
articles (stationery and the like) as may be reqv™ 
there being » “baggage day” (usually Fridas) 0+ 
week on which luggage 80 marked ia, under the s./* 
vision of the baggage-officer, got out on deck. i 
other trunk may be marked “ Not wanted on Vo 
Large coloured labels bearing these legends are s07/" 
by the companies, 2 d 

In addition to these heavier boxes, a esbin-trunl 
dimensions not exceeding 3 ft_ x 1 ft. 9 in. x It 8 
(s0 as to stow away under the lower berth) will’ 
found most useful. Many prefer spending the 7 
money on the more costly leather portmantesu. | *! 
found the cheap iron boxes, specially made to su" 4 
prescribed measurements, answer every parrot 
sustain the rough handling wonderfully. 


It {s advisable, especially if joining the ship at 
Brindisi or Naples, to send all the baggage down ta the 
London Dock at least two days before the date of sail- 
ing, labelling the smaller packages “ Cubin No. 1," etc. 

Next comes the matter of clothing. Even for the 
round trip, or out and home, it is well to remember 
that, no matter what month one starts in, the twelve 
thousand miles of sea and land each way present every 
variety of heat and cold. The most aggravated case is 
when, as I did, you leave the old country in all the 
frozen bitterness of the New Year, and arrive at the 
Antipodes at the time they are damp and hot under 
the caress of the dying summer. Nor are the interven- 
ing stages much better: Paria, colder than London ; 
Aden and Ceylon like furnaces; and the supreme dis- 
comfort of life realised in a Melbourne dust-storm. 

The precise extent of an outfit is necessarily 
regulated by length of purse aud individual taste. A 
few general hints will, however, meet all requirements. 
Fifty pounds may be considered a fair sum for the 
purpose, luggage included, and costing about five. 

Those travelling first-class on board will find dress 
more or less de rigueur for dinner and the various 
guieties got up by the amusement committee to while 
away the time. The same applies to the few decent 
hotels in the Colonies. A goodly supply of linen shirts 
and collars should therefore be kept handy for evening 
wear ; for the rest of the day fellows prefer the comfort 
of tennis shirts of silk, khaki, or, best of all, soft 
tannel, and white ducks. Sensibly enough, a black 
tie 13 recognised as the correct thing for dinner, instead 
of an infinity of white cravats, There is nolate dinner 
with dressing in the second-class saloon on most lines, 

Headgear affords particular latitude for diversity of 
taste; all are, however, agreed upon the desirability of a 
warm cap, with flaps strapping over the ears, for the cold 
nights ; but for the tropics, as also for the days spent 
ashore at Aden, Colombo, and even Melbourne, some- 
thing more shady is required, either a Panama straw 
ora pith helmet. The latter, by far the cheaper of the 
two, is best purchased at Colombo, where it costs but 
a couple of rupees (under half-a-crown). 

Should arrival in the Colonies fall in their summer 
(between November and March), one's light snits 
should be made up withoat lining of any kind, which 
likewise applies to those necessary adjuncts in that 
land of hot days and treacherous nights, light over- 
coats, 

White canvas ducks are very much in vogue on 
board, but whether from the standpoint of health, or 
the more popular one of comfort, flannel is out and 
away the better material. White canvas shoca, rabber- 
soled, are also worn until the dinner-bell (or bugle) 
sounds, when they make way for various patterns of 
dress boots and shoes. 

One other indispensable article remains to be men- 
tioned, and that {s some form of deck-chair, Of 
course, the most comfortable are the full-length 
undulating wicker lounges; but those who are not 
professional lollers will prefer something less cumber- 
som? and oostly, and for the matter of that any 
folding garden-chair will do. 

These chairs are, in the case of first-class passengers, 
under the charge of » deck-quartermaster, who puts 
them each morning under the awnings, in return for 
which good services he usually receives from ench 
passenger at the end of the voyage a small baksheesh of 
five shillings. 

As these chairs have few soft points, a stuffed pillow, 
or ‘cushion, may fairly be added without exposing the 
purchaser to a charge of effeminacy; and it is ad- 
visable (oh ask not the wherefore!) to tack your card 
on both chair and cushion. 

These are the main desiderata, Sundry other small 
purchases will suggest themselves to individual tastes. 
Anything. however, which is forgotten—from braces to 
ocolates, or from a collar-stnd to a costume for the 
resg ball—can as a rule be obtained from the 
ship's barber, who naturally, however, takes full ad- 
-antage of the absence of competition ! 

So much for kit. Do not, above all, be persuaded to 
ay in a stock of fanoy clothes, and, especially, hate for 
he bush, 

The roughest of clothing only is worn there, as 
xperience of that country's climate and insect-life 
oon justifies; and the only legitimate purohase is a 
mir of good top riding-boots, which can certainly be 
rot cheaper and better in London. And do not invest 
n a six-shooter. It is far more likely to get ita wearer 
nto a scrape than out of one. 

As for where best to get one’s outfit, the Stores have 
verything on the spot. Only trust not to the assistants 
o direct your purchases. H should they? Your in- 
2rests are scarcely identical with theirs ; and a word of 
dvice from @ Colonial, or at any rate from one who 
nows, is worth all the bland assurances of salesmen. 


(To be continued.) 


Baer arene 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A FRENCH PUZZLE. 


A ruzzir for French scholars was asked the other 
ay. which perhaps some “B.O.P.” readers have not 
card. Itis this: “A mule driver once said, ‘Je ne 
iis pas ce que je suix: si j’étais ce que je suis, je ne 
‘ais pasce que je suis. What is the right transla. 
on?” French scholars no doubt know that the first 
srsons singular of ¢te and suicre are spelt the same, 
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80 the translation is,“ I am not that which I follow ; 
if I was that which I follow, I should not be that 


which I am.” 
ote 


MEASUREMENT OF YACHTS, ETC. 
‘Tie present formula for finding the rating of a 
L+B+75G + 55K _ yp ga being the 


yacht is —“— 
sail-area in equare feet ; B, the breadth in feet; L, the 
length in feet on loadwater-line ; G, the girth in feet ; 
LR, the linear rating. This rule has now been in opera- 
tion some two years, and last January the Y.R.A. decided 
that it should remain in use for three years longer at 
least. The terms l-rater, 24-rater, etc., are not used 
with reference to modern’ racing yachts, tut in their 
lace we have the 24-footer. the 36-footer, etc., the feet 
ing the linear rating obtained by the formula, and not 
the length either of deck or water-line. 


ate 


* 


Focxpations which have te bear the weight of an 
eternal life must be surely laid. Character is to wear 
for ever ; who will wonder or grudge that it cannot be 
developed in a day ?—Pror. Drummonp, 


+h 


“To duty firm, to conscience true, 
However tried and pressed, 
In God's dear sight, 
High work we do, 
If we bui do our best.”— Faber, 


—ore400—— 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 473. 
By A. W. DaNtEL. 


[Buacr. | 


AG 


N 


[wire | 1 +6=19 pleces. 


ite to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


Correspondence games are generally played 
with care, and deserve to be studied. M. 
Tchigorin, one of the Russian players, has 
often practised the Evans Gambit, and must 
have experienced in this one that it is a risky 
game for White. The Austrians played 
very cleverly at move 18, and relied on their 
QR, when at move 30 they tried to exchange 
Queens. 


Warr. Brack. 

(St. Petersburg.) (Vienna.) 

1, P—K4 P—-K4 

2. Kt—K B38 Kt—QB3 

3. B—B4 B—B4 

4. P—Q Kt4 BxP 

5. P—B8 B—R4 

6. Castles P—Q3 

7. P-Q4 B—Kt 8 (a) 

8. P—QR4 Kt—B 3 

9. B—Q Kt 5 P—QR8 
10. Bx Kt (ch.) PxB 
11. P—-R5 B—R2 
12. Q—-R4 PxP 
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WHitr. BLack. 
(St. Petersburg.) (Vienna) 
13. P x P (b) B-Q2 
14. P—K 5 (c) Kt—Q 4 (d) 
15. B—R 38 (e) Castles 
16. Q—B 4 (f) Kt—B 5 (9) 
17. K—R sq. (h) B—K 3 
18. Q—B sq. (i) KtxP 
19. Kx Kt B-Q4 
20. K—Kt 3 (j) P_KB4 
21. Q Kt--.Q2 P—B 5 (ch, 
22. K—Kt 2 Q—Kt 4 (ch.) 
23. K—R gq. Q—R4 
24. Q—-B3 BxP 
25. Q—Q 3 (k) BxR 
26. RxB QxKP 
27. R—K Kt sq. Q R—Kt sq. 
23. R—Kt 2 Q—R4 
29. K—Kt sq. Bx Kt 
30. KtxB Q-—Q 4 
31. Q—Q B 3 (I) R—Kt 8 (ch.) 
32. Kt—K sq. Q-95 
33. B—Kt 2 P—B4 


Resigns (m) 


Nores. 


(a) White could try 8, PxP, PxP. 9, 
QxQ (ch.), KtxQ. 10, Ktx P, but Black 
would remain strong on the Q’s side. 

(0) 13, Q x P (ch.) would not be advanta- 
geous. 

(c) 14, Kt-—B 3 seems better. 

(d) A strong position for this piece. 

(e) 15,PxP,PxP. 16, R—K sq. (ch.) is 
worth trying. 

(f) Also here Px P was a good continua- 
tion. 

(g) This leads to pretty play. 

(A) If now Px P, then PxP. 18, BxP, 
B-—K3. 19,QxBP, B—Q4. 20, Q—B7, 
Q—B3. 21,BxR,Kt—K7(ch.) 22,K—R 
sq., Q Kt and wins. 

(i) 18, Qx BP would allow B—Q 4, ete. 

(j) 20, Q—K3 or Kt—B3 or Q2 would 
allow Q—R 5, and 20, Q—B4 would produce 
P—Kt 4, and P—KB 4, etc., with a win for 
Black. 

(k) This shows that the previous move 
should have been 24, Q—Q sq., but even then 
White would have lost the two central Ps. 

(!) The orly move for Q x Q would allow 
a mate in 4 moves. 

(m) Black threatens Rx B, which White 
cannot prevent, for 34, Q—Kt 3 (ch.), P—B 4, 
35, B x Q, Rx Kt mate. 


——o tek 


How the Doctor started the First Race. 
ut us ly @ Bedford Correspondent.) 


Neue d 
BACKWAT ERY 
\ 


Notice To OontniButTors.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN Parr should be addressed to the 
‘Editor, 56 Puternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THR TITLE OP THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, sr hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is 40 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts fo the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, al 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS, 


BaTEAU.—The measurements of so many parts of the 
bateau are given that you can easily obtain the sizes 
of the others by measuring them upon the same scale. 


ACCOUNTANT’S CLERK.—You might get a berth as 
purser's clerk, bnt even then you would spend most 
of your time at a desk in an office about the size of a 
eupboard. 


S. STors—You are not likely to get any pay as an 
apprentice. Your own letter contains the address 
you ask for. You have no vhance unless you know 
gome one connected with the railway who will re- 
commend you. 


DecoraTor.—You would do well to get Davidson's 
“ Manual of House-Painting, Graining, Marbling, and 
Sign-Writing.” It is published by Lockwood & Co., 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.c. 


Ngro.—We do not recognise the name of the plant you 
wish to grow so large. Go to Kew Gardens and ask 
the authorities there. They might help you; even 
if, as seems possible, you mean » moustache ! 


A. A. PHosrnorvs.—The article on the phosphorus 
light was in the February part for 1095. 


RB. Poouk.—You might find Thorburn's “Cuide to 
British Coins,” published by Gi trand, of use 
to you. Get the book first, as it gives the prices. 
Coins have their market prices, like everything else ; 
auction prices arc another matter. 


L..8. A—Go to some technical museum, such ag the 
Patent Mureum at South Kensington, see the cotton 
in the different stages of manufacture, note the 
name it bears in the stage you want it, and then 
order it direct from one of the spinning mills, or 
through Shoolbred’s, or some large drapers. What 
you describe is a sliver, but what you have drawu is 
a cop. 


©.E. Rugy.—Yon can generally get the rules from the 
‘people who make the gumes. Such a game as basket 
ball would probably come from Mr. F. H. Ayres, 
111 Aldersgate Street, Ec. 


J. WRIGHT.—“The Angler's Diary,” price 1. 6d, 
ublished at “ The Field ” Office, Bream's Buildings, 
hancery Lane, gives a list of all fishing stations, 

free and and tells you the prices you have 
to pay and where to get tickets. As the list 
extends to 170 pages of small type, it is obviously not 
convenient for us to give it here. 


G. A. S—Try in, ‘The puzzles are very easy; 
much too easy for us to occupy space here over their 
solution, 


H. J. Guest.—There is no difficulty in making the 
‘metal portion. You could easily get it made at a 
moderate price by any local tinman; but why not 
try to do the work yourself? Soldering is a very 
simple process, and, once learued, will be useful to 
you through life. 


W. H, B, (Swindon)—You must either buy the 
monthly parts, or wait till the end of the volume, 
and get the coloured plates in a packet, costing 1s. 6d. 


B. 0.—We cannot give addresses or act as employment 
agents. As we have said before, this is not a Labour 
Bureau. 


Linrary.—Not an easy question 
to answer satisfactorily. The 
difficulty is that so many of the 
famous books are out of date in 
their science and opinions, so 
that you have eo much to un- 
learn: For the English classics 
you would not go far wrong 
in taking your choice from 
Cassell’s “National Library,” 
published by Cassell & Co. at 
gixpence a volume, or from the 
fuller collection published by 
Warne & Co, at two shillings a 

. yolume, known as the “ Chandos 
Classics.” A good plan would 
be to begin with a manual of 
English literature, such as 
Shaw's, published) by John 
‘Murray at 7s. 6d., or some other 
treatise on books in general. 
Is there no library from which 
you could borrow ? 


C. GiunaM.—Look at a copy of 
the “Timber Trades Journal” 
You can see one at the Patent 
Office Library in Soutbampton 
Buildings. Make a note of the 
advertisers, and call at a few 
yards where, for a shilling or 
two, you would probably pick 
up as many specimens as you 
can carry. See the woods at 
the Imperial Institute and in 
the Kew Museum. . 


DuNeELM.—The Wellesley is in the 
Tyne. You will be sent the 
particulars you require if you 
write to the Secretary, Wellesley 
Training Ship Committee, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 


J. L. A.—Yes; there is s misprint on pagt 5 
General Custer's defeat was in 1876 not 1864. 

R.E. Wxep.—The “ thin red line” at Balaklara 
‘8rd Highlanders. All the regiments you me 
are of high reputation, but we would prefe «= 
say which is at present “cracker” than the 
It is simply a matter of opinion, and ans sister 
on the subject would be sure to be challenged. 


Ruargnv, Emigrant, and Youxo Hormt.—) 
should write for information to the Chief (it 
ita’ Information Office, 31 Broadwar. ¥~: 
minster. As it isa Government Office, you Dee!" : 
stamp your letter. rf 


F. A.—You can buy for a shj ng, 
Spottiswoode's, in Printer Street, New Street 
the full official regulations relating to the ex" 
tions of masters and mates in the Mercantile X= 
That should be enough for you. 


A Nive Years’ READER.—We have not hesri o! 2°" 
failore or disappoiatment, but for all-round par 
you would do better with a boat than a catami3: 
that is, if you have not a catamaranic mind. 


Sunrise in Suffolk. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. RUSSE=%.) 


. .—Vol. XX. Price One Penny. 
Ro: 1088S VOL.) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Discovered only Just in Time. 
(raun for the “ Boy's Cun Paper” ty F. W. BUBTON.) 


W: drove down to Jaffa, by the ordinary 

road, through the Wady Ali, past 
Ramleh and Beit-Dagon, accomplishing 
the journey in a day; remained in Jaffa 
overnight, and pulled out to an Austrian- 
Lloyd steamer in the offing early the next 
morning. Within the natural breakwater 
it was comparatively calm, but, in the 
open, there was a choppy sea which flung 
the boat up and down in a most erratic 
fashion. The waves, that were rolling in 
through the narrow opening and breaking 
in thunderous white spray on either hand, 
were so swift and strong as to fully test 
the skill of the boatmen and the quality 
of their muscles; and, as the boat rose to 
the swell, and slowly forged ahead, there 
was a spice of danger in it that set the 
nerves tingling, and made the heart beat 
faster. We got through the rocky gate- 
way safely, however, and, with many 
strange outcries from the rowers, went 
leaping and plunging in and over the seas, 
as if the boat were a lively young colt 
with the harness on for the first time, 
until we reached the steamer’s lee. 
Watching our opportanity, when a favour- 
able wave lifted us to the gangway, we 
sprang upon the grating and mounted the 
stairs, glad to find ourselves upon a some- 
what steadier keel. The steamer was not 
much to boast of in the matter of steadi- 
ness, but certainly much better than the 
boat; and, leaving Ahmed to superintend 
the stowing of the luggage, we climbed to 
the top of a tiny promenade deck con- 
structed over the saloon aft, and devoted 
our attention to sight-seeing. Not that 
there was much to see, except the pictur- 
esque old town of Jaffa, with its jumbled 
buildings on a rounded hill, the sandy 
shore stretching north and south, and the 
long line of barren-looking mountains in 
the distant background. Our boat was 
the first to leave the harbour, and we had 
the advantage of watching three others 
follow us. One was just emerging into 
the broken water through the perilous 
assage ; another was midway across the 

arbour, gliding swiftly along in obedience 
to the powerful strokes of the rowers; 
while the third, for some reason or another, 
much to the chagrin of our captain, who 
was anxious to be off, was detained at the 
steps of the custom-house. 

The two were rapidly alongside, and 
discharged their passengers and cargoes, 
but the third was still detained; and 
although the boatmen were in her, with 
their hands upon the oars, and two 
Europeans seated in the stern sheets, she 
failed to push off, as if she were held by 
some invisible power. The captain blew 
the whistle, but it had no effect. He 
examined them through his binocular, 
and, leaning over the end of the bridge, 
bawled some question in an unknown 
tongue to the boatmen beneath, which 
seemed to be answered by the lot ofthem, 
80 great was the babble ; but the difficulty 
was apparently unsolved. He blew the 
whistle again, and paced the bridge back- 
wards and forwards, and once more took 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By ALFRED CoLBECK, 


Author of “ Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes," ete, 


CRAPTER XVII.—FERRARA CONFRONTED. 


up his binocular, only to slip it into its 
box, after using it, with an expression of 
vexatious disappointment. Yet again the 
shrill whistle rent the air, and the puffs 
of white steam flew off into nothingness ; 
but the boat held on, like a limpet to the 
rock. At last the captain's patience was 
exhausted, and we heard the sharp, ringing 
click of the signals to the engineers; the 
prompt answers came; slowly the pro- 
peller began to revolve, and, with ao 
churning of white foam beneath us, we 
moved away. This was immediately 
effectual. An elderly man rushed out of 
the custom-house and waved his arms; 
he took his place in the stern-sheets beside 
the two others; several portmantenus 
and a wooden case were hustled aboard ; 


the boat was pushed off, and the rowers © 


gave way witha will. Asthey approached 
the opening we could hear them singing 
to their strokes. A great wave caught 
them, and the boat jumped like a live 
thing, then swerved, and we thought it 
wasall over with them. Another moment, 
and they would have been shivered to 
splinters upon the rocks; but, with a 
herculean pull, the rowers on the port 
side brought her bows round again to the 
seas, and. although they were drenched to 
the skin, .aey were saved. The captain 
was watching them. Again we heard the 
sharp, ringing click of the signals, and 
their answers from below; the engines 
were stopped, and, as the steamer had 
but little way upon her, she only glided 
very slowly through the water, and soon 
came to a standstill. The boat came on, 
dancing over the waves, the rowers en- 
couraging each other by a weird chant 
which grew more distinct as they ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, until, with a 
shout, they swung in under the gangway. 
Quickly the passengers and their luggage 
were transferred to the steamer, and once 
more, this time at half-speed and presently 
at full, we went rolling along, gradually 
withdrawing from the long sandy line, 
and leaving the shadowy hills behind us 
in the distance. 

When the three men, an elder and two 
younger, came aboard, their faces seemed 


familiartome. I thought I had seen them 
before. 
“Hallo!” exclaimed Mr. Graham. 


“ Here are some friends of mine.” He 
left the tiny promenade, and hurried 
forward to meet them. They greeted 
each other warmly. When their luggage 
had been carried below, and they them- 
selves had had a rub down and a change, 
he brought them up to where Jim and I 
were standing, and introduced us, and 
immediately I recognised them as the 
three whom I had seen within the Harem 
area. They did not recognise me. The 
transformation I had undergone within 
the past few weeks, my paler looks, more 
slender proportions, and European dress, 
were a complete disguise. Then, after the 
casual glance they gave me when I was 
with my Arab companions, I could hardly 
expect that they would know me again. 


With me, aching for liberty as my hen 
then was, and touched to the quick b; 
sound of their voices, the first English 
tones I had heard for months, it 
different. 

Mr. Graham and the elderly man, x 
English gentleman with side whise: 
grey almost to whiteness, a long, jx: 
face, intellectual and kindly, and | 
serious, light brown eyes beneath a 
wide brow, Alderson by name, retired 
a couple of deck chairs, and entered ix:. 
animated conversation. The young m: 
were his nephews, brothers, tall, wit 
frank, open countenances, and blve 
Ernest and Arnold Vessey th 
called, and begged us, after a mom 
chat, as we leaned over the rails, to ¢:: 
thera by their Christian names. WV: 
were quite willing to do so, if they wes. 
return the compliment—an arrange 
speedily come tc, and right glad we ve 
to fall in with such pleasant compa! 
near our own age. 

“You were very nearly left bebiz. 
said I, after we had roamed through « 
ship together, and reappeared upon t: 
promenade deck. 

“Yes!” answered Arnold. “It x 
owing to the stupidity and greed of ths 
Turkish officials. They opened the wot: 
case, and wanted to overhaul it from : 
to bottom. We told them what we 
it, curiosities of one sort or another pack 
away among our clothes; but they wn 
suspicious, or pretended to be, that ¥: 
wanted to take out of the country sh: 
we had no right to, at any rate not wiki" 
paying a heavy duty. My uncle ss 
obliged to square three or four of thw 
with a pretty large baksheesh when *: 
whistle was blown a second time, ot 
we should have been left, and that w: 
have been no joke, for there isn't anv!’ 
boat for three or four days.” 

“But you could have spent three: 
four days very pleasantly in Jaffa.” 

“ Perhaps; if we hadn't seen it alres:: 
But we had. It would have meant ¢-- 
over the same ground again—the how 
of Simon the tanner, the Dorcas cht». 
the narrow streets, the old Turkish ts 
burrowed in the rocky hill, the car 
serai, the walls and gates and gardens- 
you know them all?” 

“No! We only stayed there « 
night, and came off to the boat early > 
morning.” : 

“No? Then it would have been ~ 
teresting to you.” : 

“Tt was more interesting to leave : 
said Jim grimly. ‘“ Does it ever mu" 
Jaffa?" ¥ 

“T think so,” answered Arnold, lok- 
wonderingly at Jim. “Why?” | 

“Because a good three months’ dt 
pour would sweeten the place a bit 
perhaps wash the streets clean—I u- 
the tunnels, and alleys, and steps. for: 
have no streets. It seemed to me.3 
came through it this morning, as 4° 
place hadn’t been washed out since’ 
Flood. And for thoroughfares—v):- 


we 


the High Street I had to take my choice 
of dodging under a camel or jumping 
through a shop window.” 

“And which did you do?” asked 
Ernest, joining with us in laughter at 
Jim’s description. 

“Ob! I preferred the camel,” answered 
Jim. ‘Certainly the shop window wasn’t 
a window at all, and the shop wasn't a 
shop. There was nothing but a square 
dark hole dug into a wall, and partly 
filled up with dates, and olives, and 
oranges, and other things, and a grinning 
greasy face at the back. So I preferred 
the camel. He was real enough, and there 
was a wicked look in his eye; but I was 
under him, and out at the other side, 
before he knew what I was about. I 
believe he thought a fly was tickling him, 
for he moved his head round, and dropped 
his flipper of a lip, and showed his yellow 
teeth, seductively inviting the fly to come 
in for shelter.” 

Notwithstanding Jim's words. both 
Arnold and Ernest were surprised that we 
had spent no time in Jaffa. 

“You stayed in Jerusalem, of course ?”’ 
said Arnold. 

‘“« We were there some time," I replied. 
“T saw you there, and your uncle.” 

“Oh! did you? I don't remember 
seeing you. Where were we?” 

“In the Mosque of Omar. You passeil 
close by me, brushed my elbow, in fact; 
and again, in the open, between the 
Mosque and Solomon’s Stables, you went 
by, but then you did not look at me.” 


“‘Indeed! And did we look at you in 
the Mosque ?"” 
“Yes!” 


«But I cannot recall you at all, and, if 
we had seen you, I think 1 should. Do 
you remember, Ernest?” 

“No!” said Ernest. “I thought we 
were the only Europeans in the building, 
for that French party came out as we 
went in, and I don’t remember meeting 
any other Europeans all the time we 
were within the enclosure. Surely, you 
must be mistaken.” 

“‘I observed you too ctosely to be 
mistaken.” 

*¢ But you don’t mean to say that we 
passed close by you, so close that I brushed 
yourelbow? Why, if we had seen you, and 
Jim, and Mr. Graham there, we should 
have been sure to have had some recollec- 
tion of it. It couldn't have gone clean 
out of our memories. Both Ernest and I 
have sharp eyes, and we don’t easily 
forget faces that we once see. English 
people were scarce, too, in the Mosque of 
Omar at that time.” 

«« Mr. Graham and Jim were not 
there.” 

«« Then you werealone?”’ Arnold went 
on, but still perplexed. “In that case, I 
don’t see how we could have forgotten 


you.” 
«« No! There were three others with 
me—Bedawin.” 


«* Ah! I remember passing four 
Bedawin, all young fellows; don’t you, 
Ernest?” His brother nodded assent, 
and kept his eyes fixed upon me. “ We 
did just glance at them as we went on, 
and made a remark about their youth- 
fulness.” 

«+ I was one of the four.” 

*« You?” they both 
credulously. 

«* Yes! And I wanted to speak to you, 


exclaimed in- 
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but I daren’t. My heart was hungry for 
an English word, and it cried after you, 
bitterly, as you went on. You do not 
know how much your whispers affected 
me.” ‘ 

They were both amazed, and regarded 
me with wide-open eyes, unable to grasp 
my meaning. 

“But what were you doing there in a 
Bedawin dress ?"’ asked Ernest. 

That led me to tell them, with Jim's 
help, as much of my story as enabled 
them to comprehend my position at the 
time. The story was not smoothly told. 
They kept breaking in upon it, with 
questions and exclamations of surprise, 
and Jim’s addenda ruffled it with laughter, 
only they got it, or the main parts of it, 
somehow ; and ran off to make it known 
to their uncle. Mr. Alderson, however, 
had heard it in fuller and clearer form 
from Mr. Graham; and, in the midst of 
the chatter between him and his nephews, 
he called Jim and me to their side. 

“We intend to see this business through 
as far as the rogue Ferrara is concerned,” 
he said, after a few kindly words of con- 
gratulation to Jim and me; “and I hope, 
Mr. Jacob, that you will come into the 
possession of your own when you reach 
England. I have no doubt you will. 
Mr. Graham and I have been in grave 
consultation about the matter, and we 
will do our best to make this man 
Ferrara tell us all that he Knows.” 

It was a most unpleasant passage. The 
wind freshened, and the sea became very 
lumpy. The steamer was almost flat- 
bottomed, and with not much curve in 
her lines either fore or aft; the result 
was, that, in a lumpy sea, and with the 
wind abeam, she rolled frightfully, and 
made very slow progress. The night fell 
long before we reached Port Said. Mr. 
Graham and Jim were the only two of us 
not affected by it. We lay upon the 
cushions in the saloon, and resigned 
ourselves to the rocking and plunging, 
with the comforting thought that it could 
not last long. It was in the small hours 
of the morning, however, before we 
entered the smoother waters of the canal. 
We dropped ashore to find the town 
comparatively quiet, and sought repose in 
the hotel, having determined not to start 
for Cairo until the next morning. 

Our friends had not been in Egypt 
before. They had entered Palestine vid 
Beyrout and Damascus. So, after a 
sleep and refreshment, we sallied forth 
to show them the sights. Late in the 
afternoon, while we were standing on 
the esplanade admiring an Orient liner, 
and watching with considerable interest 
a gang of workmen supplying her with 
coal from an immense lighter—of va-ious 
nations they were, but their nationalities 
were almost obliterated by coal dust, and 
they were trotting up and down the gang- 
ways like an army of black ants—my 
attention was drawn away by a man who 
stood on the edge of the water intently 
looking at me. It was Ferrara's mes- 
senger, who had attempted my life in 
Jerusalem. He came toward me. There 
was a change in him. His face was still 
unprepossessing, but the expression of it, 
as he advanced, was friendly, and wore a 
smile. I saw that I had nothing to fear 
from him. ’ 

“TI shall not be mistaken,” said he. 
“It is Monsieur Kidzon.” 


ee 

(57 
“Yes!” I answered gravely. “Is 
your wrist better ?”” 

“Nearly, thanks to your kindness. 
You returned me good for ovil. But 
what is Monsieur dving here? Has he 
escaped from the Sheik Ibrahim ? Is he 
with friends?" and he glanced at Jim, 
and the other two. “It is not well to 
put yourself once re into the power of 
Ferrara.—Chah!" and his face under- 
went a swift vindictive change. So 
fierce and evil did it suddenly become, 
that Jim and the two brothers were 
alarmed, and involuntarily closed in to 
protect me. He marked the movement, 
and immediately the fierceness and the 
evil expression vanished, and he smiled 
again. ‘Monsieur is with friends,” ho 
went on, “ with good friends, but I would 
not harm him, no, not one single hair. 
We are friends, too," and he turned his 
narrow eyes appealingly to my face, “and 
I would warn Monsieur not to trust 
Ferrara.” 

“T do not intend to trust him.” 

“Then you will not go to Cairo—you 
will go back to England, in this big 
ship?” and he pointed at the Orient 
liner. 

“No! 
morning.” 

“ All of vou 2” said he, after amoment’s 
serious reflection, and waving his hand te 
include us all. 

“And others. Two gentlemen, friends 
like these, are going with me.” 


We are going to Cairo in the 


“Shentlemens. you eay? Older than 
these?” 

“Yes!” 

“Tt is well. In the morning ?” 

“Yes!” 


“Tt is well. Can I see you, and the 
shentlemens, this evening, in three hours 
from now?” 

“TI see no objection to it, if we are 
friends.” 

“We are friends—yes!” he said most. 
emphatically. 

“ All right, then. 

“ Where?" 

“To the English hotel.’’ 

“Twill be there, Monsicur Kidzon—I 
will be there, at the Hétel d'Angleterre. 
in three hours’ time. You may expect 
me. And tell the shentlemens, please, 
that we are friends,” and, with a hasty 
bow, he was gone. 

“I wouldn't like that man for an 
enemy,” remarked Ernest. 

“Nor I,” said Jim. “Is that the 
fellow who came to see you, Kiddy, with 
Ferrara’s compliments ?” 

“Yes! You don't scem to like him.” 

“Who could like a man with a face 
such as his?" answercd Jim. “ But 
there is one thing about him in our 
favour—he’s down on Ferrara. We 
ought to be thankful for that.” 

Punctually to the time appointed he 
was at the hotel, and another man with 
him, whom I recognised immediately as 
the friendly Arab who had helped to 
convey me across the desert. The fact 
that he had sought him out, and brought. 
him also to the interview, was sufficient 
proof that he really desired to help us. 
His motive, however, was hatred to 
Ferrara, who, he told us, had brow- 
beaten him, and refused to pay him 
either his expenses or the price whicly 
had been arranged between them, 
because of the non-success of his mission. 


Come.” 
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Ferrara had said to him, doubtless in 
violent language, that, instead of merely 
having his wrist broken, he would have 
been pleased if the Bedawin had killed 
him. There must have been high words 
between them. He was also grateful to 
me for my attention to him, and the 
unexpected service I had rendered him 
in binding up his wrist and kindly 
advising him to have it set at once by a 
competent surgeon. When they came 
in, we were together, all the six of us, in 
a room that we had hired for the pur- 
pose; and, when I saw the Arab, I 
started, and rushed forward to greet him. 
He received me gravely, and, by a quiet 
intimation, gave me to understand that 
he had not yet been introduced to the 
company. This I took it upon me to do 
for both of them, and, by the method 
of the introduction, placed Mr. Graham 
before them as my especial friend. Con- 
sequently he who was Ferrara’s servant 
addressed himself to him. 

“You are all the friends of Monsieur 
Kidzon?” he began, looking at Mr. 
Graham, and then rapidly sweeping the 
company with his sharp and close-set 
eyes. 

“ Certainly,”’ answered Mr. Graham. 

“ And I shall speak before you all?” 

“Yes! These gentlemen understand 
the case, and they are going with me to 
Cairo.” 

“Ah!” said he, drawing in his breath 
sharply, as if with both relief and satis- 
faction. “I, too, will go with you to 
Cairo. I can help you. Is it not so?” 

“ We shall be glad if you will.” 

“I know. I shall be a witness. 
Ferrara send me to El Kuds to kill the 
Khowadja.” He made the confession 
without a trace of hesitancy. “And he 
wasto pay me. The Ahowadja, Monsieur 
Kidzon, escaped. The Arabs were his 
friends, even as you are, but different, for 
you are of his own race. You belong to 
ze English, Well, Monsieur Kidzon was 
kind to me. I will help him. I hate 
Ferrara. Yes! I know, and I shall bea 
witness. The capture in the Pyramid I 
know, and the men. Here is one of 
them,” and he waved his hand toward 
his companion. 

“What ?"* exclaimed Mr. Graham. 
“Is that so, Jacob?’ The others were 
almost as surprised as Mr. Graham, and 
stared so hard at the Arab that anyone 
but a man of his race would have been 
put out of countenance. But he was un- 
perturbed. 

“He is quite right,” said I. “ This 
was the man who was so friendly to me, 
who saved my life, when we were crossing 
the desert.” 

“And will he go with us to Cairo?” 
Mr. Graham asked eagerly. 

“Let him say,” remarked Ferrara’s 
servant. 

“T am the Sheik Ibrahim’s man,” an- 
swered the Arab. 

“Then you will not go?” 

“Not without the Sheik’s word.” 

“Tt matters not,” said Mr. Graham. 
“T see my way.” 

“You can do without him?” asked 
Ferrara’s servant. - 

“Yes! if you will go.” 

“That is settled. I shall go. 
will punish Ferrara?” 

“T hope sv. The way is clear.” 

“In the morning, shentlemens, at the 


And you 
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boat, I shall be there,’ and he and the 
Arab were about to leave, when I rushed 
forward again, and detained them. 

“T gave you a letter to post in Port 
Said,” said I to the Arab. “Did you 
post it?” 

“Tt could not be,."’ answered the Arab 
calinly, notwithstanding his promise, and 
the acceptance of my poor Laksheesh. 

“ Where is it?” 

“ Here,” and he pulled a piece of folded 
parchment out of his bosom, which was 
suspended round his neck by a string. 

“It is a charm—good, very good. The 
young Khowadja will not be forgotten 
while this is here, and he will let ne keep 
it. There is magic in it. The writing 
is good,” and he carefully replaced it in 
his bosom. 

My letter, the slender thread upon 
which I had hung my hopes, had been 
converted into a talisman. As a keep- 
sake, and not because there was any 
virtue in it, I allowed him to take it 
away. It was a pleasure to me to think 
that it would serve to keep me in mind, - 
and become to the Arab a memento of 
kindly succour rendered to an unfortunate 
stranger in a time of extreme peril and 
distress. 

We decided not to prosecute Ferrara 
unless it was absolutely necessary. Under 
the threat of prosecution our purpose was 
to force him to reveal all he knew about 
my cousin’s plans, that we might not be 
at a loss how to proceed upon our arrival 
in Eagland. We particularly wished to 
ascertain whether the will made in my 
favour had been signed and witnessed, 
and, if so, where it was, and how we 
might obtain possession of it. If Ferrara 
were stubborn, and refused to give us the 
information we desired. then we would 
set the law in motion and allow it to take 
its course; but. in that case, we should 
have a diflicult task before us in England, 
and might not be able to bring my 
cousin to book without proceeding legally 
against him also. Endless expense might 
be incurred; and if the will were not 
forthcoming, or if he were to produce it 
unsigned and unwitnessed. while he might 
be convicted of the attempt to procure my 
removal, and perhaps my death, I should 
be left penniless—worse than penniless, 
indeed, if the costs had-to be de- 
frayed by me. Extreme caution was 
needed in dealing with a man like Ferrara ; 
but we had the upper hand, and both Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Alderson were confident 
that, with his own servant as a witness, 
and one of my abductors known to us, and 
within reach if we wanted him. he would 
make a clean breast of it rather than come 
into the clutches of the law. 

We put up at Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, 
and the following morning Mr. Graham 
sent a note to Ferrara requesting an 
interview. He returned an insulting 
answer. by the lips of the messenger, who 
delivered it in amazement and fear. We 
half expected this, for, so far as we knew, 
Ferrara had not been apprised of my 
escape. As soon as the answer was 
given, Mr. Graham went to see him. 
What passed between them I do not 
know; but Ferrara was compelled to 
grant the interview. In an hour's time 
he was announced, and we prepared our- 
selves to receive him. We were all 
present when he walked in—the whole six 
of us; and he was evidently taken aback 


to see so many. Quite confused, he mut. 
tered something about having come to 
see Mr. Graham alone, and was about to 
go out again, when Mr. Alderson, who 
was sitting nearest the door, quietly locked 
it, and put the key in his pocket. An 
expression of bafiled rage, like that of a 
wild animal caught within a trap. swept 
across his countenance, and, a women 
later, exploded in terrific oaths. His face 
worked convulsively, his fingers 
alternately pressed into his palms a: 
opened to their fullest extent, his wl 
body was trembling. He glared upon u: 
and at the doors and windows, as if lt 
would have liked to annihilate us, and ther. 
leap out of one or the other. We were 
too many for bim, however; the dow 
was locked, and the windows were 4 
long way from the ground; 80 that he 
was fairly caught, and obliged to reckon 
with us, somehow, whether he liked it or 
not. 

“It is useless to carry on like thai.” 
said Mr. Graham, when he had grovt : 
little calmer. “You might as well si: 
down and discuss the situation quietly.” 

* What do you want?” he blurted cut. 
with a sullen expression fast settling down 
upon his countenance as he realised that 
swearing would not serve his ends. He 
refused to sit down. 

“A little information about this youn: 
man’s cousin,” answered Mr. Graham. 
inclining his head towards me. * First «: 
all, why ——” 

“You won't get it,” interrupted Ferrara. 

“You haven't heard my question.” 

“T don't want to hear it.” 

“ All the same, it might be well for yon 
to listen patiently,” observed Mr. Graham. 
with significant calmness. ‘I was goirz 
to say that we want to know why 4: 
Kidson wanted to rid himself of the 
presence of his cousin.” 

“You may go and ask him.” 

“ But you can tell us.” 

“T shall not.” 

“What if we do know ?’’ said Mr. 
Graham quietly. ‘“ What if we car 
prove that money was at the bottom of it 
robbery, in which you yourself are an a:- 
complice, and that the Australian partner- 
ship was all a ruse ?”” 

“You can think what you like.” an- 
swered Ferrara; but we saw, by the 
slightly altered expression of his face. that 
the shot had gone home. 

“And now, perhaps you will tell us wht 
you stole the forged letter out of mr 
young friend's pocket while on the voyag: 
to Port Said?” It was another strai 
shot, which also hit the mark, for, t 
time, Ferrara winced, and looked like 
viciously wild animal at bay. ur 
course,” continued Mr. Graham, “t!- 
forged letter was stolen, and destro-;ed. :* 
try to wipe out the traces of Mr. Ridseu- 
and your own villainy. But what ¥° 
want you to tell us, and what we me> 
to know, is this—where is the will tu 
Miss Kidson signed, and that was prope 
witnessed, bequeathing the half of b-: 
property, and an additional thousa-: 
pounds, to my young friend here, ar- 
that he ought now to be in the enjorn 
of?” It was a guess on Mr. Graha 
part. but that it was a correct gu 
could see at once by the effect whic. 
question produced upon Ferrara. 
countenance changed. his cheeks «-- 
paler, his eyes were lifted with a sudd; 


gleam, and fixed, for a moment, search- 
ingly, upon Mr. Graham's face. 

* How do I know?” he said at last. 
«Tt isn’t for you to question me in this 
fashion.” 

“You refuse to tell us ?”” 


oe Yes ne 

“Then we must make you.” 

“Make me?” 

“Most assuredly. There is justice in 
Cairo.” 


“You mean you will prosecute me?’ 

“ Certainly.” 

* Beeause I cannot tell vou where the 
old lady's will is?’ and he laughed 

sarcastically. “Do your worst. You 
have tried that game before.” 

“And we will try again, not to find out 
where Miss Kidson’s will is but to bring 
your villainy home to you, the villainy 
into which you entered with an unscrupu- 
lous set of Arabs to have this young man 
carried away into captivity among the 
Howarris.”’ 

* You may do your worst,” again an- 
swered Ferrara; but, at the mention of 
the Howarris, he betrayed his fear. 

* And the villainy,” Mr. Graham went 
on to say, * of trying to procure his death 
while he was on his way across the desert, 
and tempting the Sheik to destroy him by 
a baksheesh, and sending an emissary to 
Jerusalem to assassinate him.” 

Ferrara turned as white as death, and 
bit his lips; then, suddenly, the blood 
rushed upward to his temples, and his 
fiery anger blazed forth, in his eyes, in 
the working of his lips, in the hot flood 
of abuse that he began to pour upon us. 
He was like a man possessed with a 
devil. Mr. Alderson knitted his brows; 
we, the four younger ones, trembled; but 
Mr. Graham sat calmly surveying him, 
and quietly waiting until his fury had 
expended itself. * 

“It is useless for you to carry on like 
that!" Mr. Graham remarked after the 
wretch had cooled down a little. “ You 
cannot deny these charges. We will see 
how the authorities regard them.” 

“You must prove them first.’” 

“That will be an easy matter. There 
is an Arab in Port Said who can swear to 
the abduction, and others can be reached 
through him; and there is a man much 
nearer than Port Said, whom you know 
miuch better than the Arab, who can 
swear to the attempt at assassination. If 
you have any desire to become acquainted 
with the interior of an Egyptian prison, 
xour wish can be gratified, and speedily, 
tor you can be taken straight away there 
from this room.” He touched a small 
bell at his side, and Ferrara started, with 

a blanched face, and looked nervously 
toward the closed door, evidently believing 
that, in a minute or two, he would be in 
charge of the police. He was mistaken. 
A greater surprise awaited him, for, at 
this preconcerted signal, his own servant 
walked out from behind a screen, where, 
within sound of the conversation, but 
invisible, he had been placed in hiding. 
As he confronted Ferrara, with a malicious 
smile upon his face, his piercing, close-set 
eyes ablaze with vengeful fire, the latter 
looked upon him as if he were a ghost. 
He visibly trembled. The spirit of oppo- 
sition ran out of him, and he stood com- 
pletely cowed. He looked as if he might 
sink upon the floor. Mr. Alderson pushed 
the chair toward him, and he sat down. 
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“ Are you now prepared to allow us to 
go forward with the prosecution ? ” asked 
Mr. Graham. 

“No! answered Ferrara. “I will 
answer your questions on one condition.” 

“ What is that?” 

“That you take no action against me, 
but, when I have told you all, that you 
let me go free.” 

“ Do you deserve it?” 

“ That is neither here nor there. Are 
you willing to give me the promise?” 

“Yes! If you will answer our ques- 
tions. First of all, as to the will—who 

_ Witnessed it ?”’ 

“ Kkidson and my mother.” 

“Your mother? Is there a woman in 
it, and a woman go old as your mother ?”’ 

“We persuaded her—Kidson and I. 
Under the old will, she was to have five 
hundred, not two hundred and fifty; and 
Kidson said he would make the five 
hundred a thousand if she would say 
nothing about it. Then we arranged to 
get rid of Jacob, the cousin; but of that 
my mother knew nothing. She thought 
he was really going to Australia.” 

“ And for your share in carrying out 
the scheme you were handsomely paid ?”” 

“Yes!” saia he, with a sullen nod. 

“ Where is tne will?” 

“T don't know.” 

“Come, you must tell us that. It is 
one of the essential bits of information.” 

“TI tell you I don't know. The old 
lady hid it somewhere, and neither Kidson 
nor my mother could find it. It is per- 
fectly true,’ he asserted, as he saw by 
our faces that we doubted his word. “If 
they could have found it, they would have 
burnt it, and saved all this bother. Don’t 
you believe me?” 

“We must,” answered Mr. Graham, 
after a minute's silence. 

“You may.” he continued. “I am 
telling the truth. It is the only way to 
save myself now.” 

“About the forged letter—it was 
forged?” 

“Well, Kidson wrote it. 
such firm as Gillivrays.” 

“And you stole it to prevent possible 
detection? "” 

“T stole it, but I didn’t destroy it. Here 
it is,” and he took the letter from his 
pocket-book, and handed it to Mr. 
Graham. 

“T may keep this ?” said Mr. Graham, 
after glancing through it, and turning his 
questioning eves upon Ferrara. 

“Tf you like.” 

“Why didn’t you destroy it?’ asked 
Mr. Graham, folding the letter, and 
placing it within his breast-pocket. 

“That I might have the whip-hand over 
Kidson. There was no telling what 
might happen. I might be in need of 
money some day, and he was not to be 
trusted.” 

“So between you there was not the 
usual honour of rogues?" Ferrara 
smiled bitterly. “Well, that is no 
wonder,” Mr. Graham went on. “I 
intend to set down these confessions in. 
writing. I will do it now. And I want 
you to sign the document in the presence 
of these gentlemen, who will attest it as 
witnesses. Will you do it?” 

“If you oblige me—yes. 
other.” 

The materials were ready, and, amid 
a dead silence, broken only by the rapid 


There is no 
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scratching of Mr. Graham's pen, he wrote 
a brief, but succinct, account of what 
Ferrara had said, read it over to him. and 
obtained his signature. He, Mr.-Alder- 
son, Ernest, and Arnold, all signed it as 
witnesses. It was a great relief when 
this was done—perhaps no less a relief to 
Ferrara than to ourselves—for it indicated 
that the interview was nearly over. 

“T may go now?” said Ferrara. 

“Yes!” answered Mr. Graham. “ And 
let me advise you to turn over a new 
leaf, and try to be a better man.” 

Ferrara muttered something, almost 
inaudibly, the purport of which we could 
not catch. Mr. Alderson opened the 
door, and he was about to pass out, when, 
having stealthily worked his way near 
to the door, his servant, quick as light- 
ning, leaped upon him, seized him by 
the throat, and flung him to the groun., 
In an instant he was on the top of him, 
his knees upon his breast, his fingers 
pressing violently upon his windpipe, 
from which choking sounds began to 
come, as the prostrate man vainly strug- 
gled for breath ; his face grew livid, his 
tongue protruded from his open mouth, 
his eyes rolled in a death agony; and, 
without doubt, his servant would have 
finished him if Jim had not interpoced 
and prevented the catastrophe. So sud- 
den was the attack that we were all 
struck with consternation. Ferrara him- 
self was taken completely at unawares, 
and was quite helpless. Jim was the 
first to recover his self-possession, and, 
clasping his arms around the assailant’s 
neck, dragged him from his victim. The 
servant's face was distorted with rage, 
and his eyes blazed with the malignity of 
a demon. He struggled to free himself 
from Jim's embrace, and would have 
done so, for he was lithe and strong as a 
panther, but Ernest, Arnold, and I came 
to Jim’s help, while Ferrara raised him- 
self, trembling in every limb, with a yin- 
dictive glance at his opponent. We had 
no desire to see a renewal of the conflict. 
It was imminent, however, for Ferrara’s 
temper was thoroughly roused, and the 
servant was trying to wrest himself free 
for another attack. 

“@o!’ said Mr. Alderson to Ferrara, 
pointing at the open door. 

With another look of fierce hatred, a 
look which, if the power in it had been 
equal to the wish, would have killed his 
opponent, Ferrara went, and we saw 
him no more. 

The servant, who had followed the 
conversation, and tried to piece together 
its meaning, was disappointed that Fer- 
rara should be allowed to go without 
punishment, or what seemed to him 
without punishment, for he understood 
that he was not to be prosecuted. He 
thought that we had played false with 
him. He was baulked of his revengeful 
purpose. It took some time to pacify 
him, and explain how matters really 
stood; but, at last, he expressed himself 
satisfied, and accepted a baksheesh from 
us for the service that he had rendered. 
He and Ferrara had their own private 


~ quarrel, a villain’s quarrel, arising out of 


their dealings with me; and, mostly to 
serve his own ends, he had betrayed his 
master. In that quarrel we could not 
interfere. They would have to settle it 
between them in their own way. 

(To be continued.) 
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days seemed less dreary at Monkslea 
than in most places. The sun contrived 
to shine very generously for the time of 
year, and the sea was blue and lively. 
‘There were but few dead leaves to remind 
one of gloom and decay—and these were 
son swept up, at least in the grounis of 
the Grove. 

The Loys enjoyed their football on the 
uplands, and scored some victories in out- 
matches. Jack found things go pleasantly, 
and contrived to keep on good terms with 
Mr. Pegwell over the vexed question of 
Euclid. His buoyant anticipations of a fair 
voyage over that troubled sea, raised by 
Peter's lesson over the wall, were not alto- 
gether realised; but still determined ap- 
plication brought fair measure of success, 
and his progress was actually pronounced 
satisfactory. 

One thing caused Jack regret—that he 
had not seen his sailor-friend once since the 
exent. He was not on the steamer when 
Jack returned to school, and soon afterwards 
the steamers ceased running for the season. 
So Jack had to content himself with looxing 
forward to next spring, when the steamers 
would renew their excursions, and presum- 
ably Peter might reappear upon the scene. 

December brought the prospect of the 
Christmas holidays within easy range. and 


mince-pies on the Advent Sundays were a 


fovetaste of Christmas fare. 

It was the last Saturday of term—a bright 
cloudless day, with frosty crispness in the 
air, Dinner was over, and Jack was 
planning a walk with Risdon, as they leaned 
over the sea-wall. Then a window of the 
drawing-room opened, and Mrs. Grimsiale’s 
voice called Jack to come up to the house, 
a Lieutenant Harpenden had called to see 

mm. 

“How d'you do, Jack?” he said, as the 
boy entered the room; “I saw your mother 
last week, and told her I was coming over 
to Monkslea. She asked me to look you up— 
so here Tam, Will you come out fora walk? 

»3. Grimsdale has kindly given you leave.” 

was always ready for diversion of 
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CHAPTER XX.—ON BALCOMBE DOWN ONCE MORE. 


that sort, and gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. 

They walked down to the pier and along 
the shore, and talked of the Balcombe whale. 
Jack asked if Miss Linwood had received 
her thousands of pounds. The Lieutenant 
laughed. 

“T don’t think she has,” he said, “ but as 
Iam staying at Bay View for a few days, I 
shall have an opportunity of asking her. 
By the bye, lremember you spoke about a 
sailor who was kind to you, the day I called 
at Lindenhurst. Have you seen him lately ? 
He is in Monkslea.”’ 

“Is he?” said Jack with eager excite- 
ment; ‘I have not once seen him since the 
exeat. I should awfully like to; I thought 
he must have gone away.” 

“He did go away, but he has come back; 
shall we go and look him up?” 

“Yes, thanks—I should be very pleased to 
see him again.” 

“ All right; come along.” 

They continued their walk along the 
shore, and turned up the road past Bay 
View ; then down a lane to the left, till they 
came to a cottage by a wood. 

“Now, then,” said Lieutenant Harpenden, 
“no doubt you will have plenty to say to 
each other; and as‘ two is company, three is 
none,’ you two shall continue the walk, and 
you can call in at Bay View when you come 
back, and I will walk up to the Grove with 
you, if you want an escort.” 

So saying, the Lieutenant went into the 
cottage, while Jack waited outside, im- 
patient at the thought of seeing his sailor- 
friend. He had not long to wait, for in a 
few minutes the cottage-door opened and out 
came the sailor. 

“Hulloah, sonny,” he said, throwing 
hearty good-nature into the words, “I am 
glad to see you! Jack’s the lad for me! 
How are you? Cheeks all right this time— 
old Tootles has kept his fingers off them, I 
can sec.” 

“Iam awfully pleased to see you again, 
Peter,” said Jack; “I thought you had gone 
for good.” 

“T have been away since the steamers 
stopped running, or you may be sure I should 
have looked you up. Bunny all right, I 
hope?” 

“Rather so. Mother has written every 
week, and always says it’s doing all right.” 

“Good! Do you feel inclined to stretch 
your legs? Shall we go to the top of the 
Down?” 

“Do let us—I’m just in trim for a spree.” 

So they trudged off—the sailor carrying a 
bundle in a blue handkerchief, which he 
slung over his shoulder on a stout oak stick. 
He asked Jack about the Euclid, and Jack 
gave a hopeful account of it. 

“Old Tootles never rags me now. He said 
I was"getting on this morning. That isa lot 
for him to say—he generally snarls at chaps 
like a surly dog.” 

“I hope he profited by that lesson I gave 
him on the beach when we were hacking 
away at the whale. That was a dirty job! 
We got all the blubber down to a bit of waste 
land at Pularber. We handed it over to the 
harbour-master, and the old chap said he 
wouldn’t have it. I told him it belonged to 
a young lady, and he had best be careful. 
But he paid no heed, and when the sanitary 


officer hove alongside, they put their heads 
together and settled the matter by buildings 
huge bonfire and burning the whole lot. The 
smoke reached right away to Revelstone and 
nearly poisoned the town. So I’m afraid 
Miss Daisy did not draw her prize-money 
that cruise.” 

“What a nuisance!" said Jack; “she 
was going to tip me when she got it.” 

“That makes the matter more serious 
still.” 

The sun was low upon the horizon when 
they reached the top of Balcombe Down. It 
was partly hidden by a black cloud, through 
rifts of which the rays burst in explosions of 
amber light. While Jack stood looking at 
the view, Peter went round to the lee-side of 
the cairn of stones, keeping up a converea- 
tion with Jack meanwhile. Presently he 
came back behind the boy, and, putting his 
hand on his shoulder, he said: ‘It is about 
time we went down, Jack. You must not Le 
late.” 

Jack turned round—and suddenly drew 
back with a start of amazement! It was nct 
Peter—but Lieutenant Harpenden, who was 
standing by him. 

“Don’t look scared, Jack,” he said. “The 
ke was bound to be guessed sooner or later 
What do you think of my acting ?” 

Jack was almost frightened . . . and when 
he found his voice he asked, “Where is 
Peter? How did you come up without our 
seeing you?” 

“I walked up just now with a small boy 
called Jack Millward,” said the Lieutenant. 
“It's all right, my little chappie; come 
along, we must be getting back, and I can 
explain it straight away. You see, Jack, I 
was Peter when I had on the sailor-togs 
which are in this bundle; and I am Lieu- 
tenant Harpenden when dressed as you see me 
now. It was a fad of mine to turn sailor for 
a time—just to learn the kind of life, and to 
mix with the men on equal terms. It was 
quite easy. No one knew me in these parts. 
for I had only just returned from a three 
years’ cruise, and had never been at Revel- 
stone or Monkslea before. As my friend 
Admiral Mawgan was Chairman of the 
Steamer Company, I had no difficulty in 
getting an occasional job on the Princess 
Alice. That’s how it was, and I flatter my- 
self my disguise was jolly good, since it even 
took in such a smart little chap as Jack 
Millward.” 

“Tan hardly believe it even now,” said 
Jack. “Are you sure Peter is not hiding 
behind the cairn?” 

Then the officer altered his expression and 
voice so completely that he was Peter once 
more, excepting for his dress, and Jack could 
not help being convinced. 

“I don't know what to make of it—it is 
such a surprise!" said Jack. “It was most 
awfully kind of you to be so good to me, 
when-—_” 

“When what?” 

“T was going to say, when you were really 
such a swell. It’s no wonder you knew 
Euclid—I can see that. But it is such a 
surprise—I almost wish you were Peter after 
all.” 

The Lieutenant laughed. “ What difference 
can it make what you call me or what I 
wear? Perhaps I should not have been able 
to see and know so mnch of my young friend, 


if I had never put on the sailor-togs—and 
what @ loss that would have been to me! 
But I enjoyed the fun thoroughly. It was a 
rattling good joke from start to finish. I 
have learnt a lot that I could never have 
learnt otherwise.” 

“Whatever made you think of such a 
thing?” 

“Ob, a friend gave me the tip. But I 
want to tell you something more. I once 
met a young lady up yonder by the cairn. 
She is a very sweet young lady, Jack, and 
very fond of you—but not so fond of you as 
she is of me, because she told me this 
morning that she would be my wife. Can 
you guess who she is?” 

“ Miss Daisy, of course!” said Jack. 

«Right you are, matey. I’m a lucky chap, 
don’t you think—eh?” 

“T should just say you were! But what 
will old Tootles do?—we used to think he 
was in love with Miss Daisy—but everyone 
was, for the matter of that.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed his companion; 
“Poor old Tootles! I must apologise for 
being so rude to him.” S 
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Jack was deeply interested. 

“The worst of it is,” continued the Lieu- 
tenant, “ now that the cat is out of the bag, 
that I shall have to settle some old scores. 
There is your friend, old Tootles—and there 
is your father, Jack. Did you ever hear 
how he thought the engineer insolent to him 
on board the Princess Alice?” 

“JT heard him say something to mother 
about it,” said Jack; ‘‘and father tipped 
you ten bob afterwards to make it up—what 
a joke!” 

“‘T squared that by passing the same little 
bit of gold on to his son,” said the officer. 


“Then there is Miss Daisy herself. What 
will she think of it?” 

“Of course she will be jolly well 
pleased.” 


“T hope she will, Jack. Happy thought— 
you must come and tell her all about it! 
Let us hurry on, and there will be time— 
though it is getting very dark.” 

They quickened up and presently reached 
Bay View. Lady Linwood was very kind— 
Miss Daisy sweeter than ever—and Jack had 
a ripping tea. He told Miss Daisy all about 
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“ his sailor,” and she was so astonished, and 
pleased, and proud of “her Charlie.” So 
Jack said good-bye and ran off to the 
Grove. 


And now it is time to say good-bye all 
round, for the joke is played out to its end. 
In due time the sound of wedding-bells woke 
the echoes, and Jack Millward had the 
honour of being page-in-waiting to the 
beautiful bride at the auspicious cere- 
mony. 5 

The examination for the Britannia was 
passed with success .. . and Jack’s desire 
was in great measure fulfilled, for he was 
appointed midshipman on board H.M.S. 
Thunderstorm, ot which the Hon. Charles 
Harpenden, 8.N., was Commander. 

And one thing more. As for the treasure 
reported to be buried in the island of 
Anamelandros, I will not say now whether 
Charles Harpenden ever found it. But 
some day I may be tempted to make careful 
inquiry into the matter, and if it proves as 
exciting as it ought to prove, I shall hope to 
give further particulars, 
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«* 4 wp now for a glance at the magnitude of 
our undertaking. Vancouver Island, 
as everybody knows, stretches in a general 
north-westerly direction parallel with the 
mainland of British Columbia, from which 
it is separated, near its central part, by the 
Gulf; and near its N.W. and S.E. ends by 
labyrinths of islands and channels. 

<* The passage into these inner waters from 
the Pacific is comparatively easy from the 
southward: passing in by Cape Flattery, up 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, past the naval 
station at Esquimalt, the city of Victoria, 
and by either Haro or Rosario channels into 
the Gulf, on the mainland side of which are 
the cities of New Westminster and Van- 
zouver, and, on Vancouver Island, Nanaimo 
ind Comox, the two coal ports of the province. 

~*Enttring from the northward is a more 
lifficult affair. The channels are narrower, 
he islands are larger, more numerous, and 
nore mountainous, in fact most of them are 
imply mountains rising out of deep water, 
eparated by narrow channels, the average 
lepth of which is 100 fathoms. Anchorage, 
xcept in a few places, is out of the question. 

«<The tide sets strongly through most of 
hese channels, and in some places the 
trength of the stream is terrible, except for 
en or fifteen minutes at slack water, after 
7hich the stream reverses, and boils through 
he other way for another six hours. 

«« Haddington Island, away up toward the 
7.W. end of Vancouver Island, where the 
rchipelago begins to thin out into Queen 
‘harlotte Sound, was to be our destination. 

«« ¥ asked Superintendent Holland, after we 
ad introduced ourselvés to each other, what 
is) plans were, if he had no objection to tell 
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«« © Oh, there’s no secret about it, Captain; 
and I’ve not the slightest intention of keep- 
1g you in the dark. Before we left, I 
»mt a messenger across to Alberni, with 
tstructions to proceed down to the mouth 
: Barclay Sound, with instructions for the 
wotain of the Government steamer 
Tagtinna (if he can catch him) to cruise 
. Queen Charlotte Sound, and overhaul 
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every boat and canoe coming out, till we 
join him. I propose to hug the Vancouver 
Island shore pretty close going up to the 
scene of the crime. After picking up any 
clue we can there, we will find out what 
the Maguinna has accomplished, and then 
work down through the islands into the Gulf 
again.’ 

“* But suppose he comes down by another 
channel as we go up?’ 

“«Well, what can he do? We have him 
like a rat in a trap in any case. Everybody 
from here to Cape Flattery knows the news 
by now, and will be on the look-out for him. 
Do you know, I depend greatly on the 
Siwashes (Indians) for information which 
will lead to an arrest. They can send word 
from one part of the coast to another in 
some mysterious fashion. I have no notion 
how it is done, but I have known of it, I may 
say, scores of times. 

“*In this case they will be doubly alert, 
for they were all tillicums (friends) with 
Hayes on his wife’s account ; and they will 
make sure of a big reward as well.’ 

“ By this time Watson, finding his engines 
working well and smoothly, began to ‘let her 
out,’ and she was soon slipping through the 
water at a rattling pace. 

“Ig this about her limit, do you think?’ 
Iasked Watson through the speaking tube. 

“* She can do a lot better than this, if I 
like to crowd her,’ he gurgled back; ‘ but this 
is a pretty fair speed, I think.’ 

“*Hadn’t you better turn in?’I said to 
the superintendent. ‘I'll see that you are 
called for breakfast.’ 

“ «No, thanks. I’m not at all sleepy; so 
I'll stop here in the wheel-house, if you don’t 
mind, and have a smoke. It is quite a long 
time now since I was in this part of the country, 
and it puts me in mind of old times, That 
is Texada Island off there, isn’t it ?’ 

“*Yes, a little on the starboard bow— 
Treasure Island as some call it—those who 
own claims on it, for instance.’ 

“*T wonder if they will ever amount to 
much,’ mused Holland. 

“‘T feel sure they will, if only they could 


get capital interested. That’s the trouble all 
through this country; there’s lots of gold, 
but you can’t get gold out of quartz very 
well without expensive machinery, and that’s 
where capital comes in—only it hasn’t yet. 
I think, myself, it’s only a question of time, 
and we'll live to see things lively on Texada 
and at Alberni yet.’ 

“That is Lasqueti Island alongside of 
Texada? Looks like a part of it, doesn’t it?’ 

“¢Yes, from here; but I was going to tell 
you about my last trip up this way—quite a 
diplomatic mission in a way. 

“¢T was sent up to Qualicum to settle the 
question as to who was the lawful chief— 
“ Qualicum Tom,” or Jack Mahoy, who had 
assumed the title of ‘Qualicum Jack.” I 
brought with me a red uniform coat, with 
brass buttons——’ 

“Oh! I say,” I put in, ‘you were 
coming it strong!’ 

“*Pshaw!’ he exclaimed pettishly, ‘You 
don’t suppose I wore it, do you?’ Then 
with a laugh, ‘No, it was to be bestowed 
upon the successful claimant by the Indian 
agent as a visible sign to the tribe that the 
wearer was recognised by the Dominion 
Government as the tyee (chief). 

“*T decided in Tom’s favour, and the coat 
was handed to him with much ceremony, 
accompanied by a few well-chosen remarks, 
in Chinook, by the Indian agent. 

“*Tom responded at some length in the 
same vernacular, saying something about “the 
proudest moment of his life,” and “ would 
cherish this little token of esteem, not 0 
much for its intrinsic value” (it had seen 
service) ‘as the pleasant associations,” etc.’ 

“ «How did Jack take it?’ 

“««Well—not as well as could be wished. 
He started in to define his claim again, and 
was hinting at carrying an appeal to a higher 
court, or something to that effect, when Tom 
put an end to all that by assuming his robe 
of office. 

«Jack at once ceased speaking, and, after 

long stare at his brilliant rival, turned 
away with a bitter sigh, and went down to 
his canoe. There he turned once more, and 
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had another look, with kcen misery piain to 
be seen on his scarred face. Finally he got 
nto his cnnoe, and paddled across to his own 
side of the river without a woyd. Ever since 
then, if Jack gets troublesome, Tom puts on 
his coat.’ 

“T found our specd ta be a little over eleven 
knots. Wilson, the new mat», relieved me 
about seven, and, having told him to report 
any boat, and giving him his course, we went 
down to breakfast. 

“This Wilson, I was glad to find, had been 
mate on steamers running to the logging 
camps, and was well posted in the localities 
we proposed to : his speech I judged 
him to be a native of O: or Shetland. 

“By the time breakfi was over, the 
breeze had freshencd from the $.E., so that 
we had it right after us. 

“<¢Tf this wind holds,’ I said to Watson, 
“we will have to mind our helm and engines 
carefully off Cape Mudge, unless we can be 
there before the flood through Discovery Pas- 
sage begins to make with any strength.’ 

“Nothing of note occurred till we were off 
Cape Lazo, when a small sail was seen, 
standing in toward Comox. We altered our 
course, and overhauled her just before she 
crossed the bar. It was a small sloop with a 
party of prospectors. They had called at 
Haddington Island for supplies, but found 
everything upside down. The coroner from 
Comox was there holding the inquest. 

“¢Did you wait for the verdict?’ asked 
Holland. . 

“¢ Yes—wilful murder, evidence strongly 
pointing to “Blackjack Bill.” They will 
delay burying Hayes as long as possible, to 
give you a chance to get there; but the 
coroner don’t think you can get there in time.’ 

“What made you run away from us when 
you saw you were wanted ?’ 

“*The coroner told us to get to Comox 
without losing time, to telegraph to Nanaimo 
and Victoria. We didn’t know who you were. 
We thought you would have sent the Ma- 
quinna. Hyack klatawa, you know.’ 

“©All right, then,’ said Holland. 
you go!’ : 

“Did you see Jennie—Mrs. Hayes?’ I 
asked. 

“«No. She has not been seen since the 
murder. Don’t know where she is,’ was 
shouted back, as the sloop headed off for the 
bar. 

“Now what do you make of that?’ asked 
Holland, as we headed out to round Cape 
Lazo again. ‘ 

«* About Jennie?—I’m afraid the scoun- 
drel has killed her too, and thrown her into the 
sea; if not, you may depend that she is fol- 
lowing him night and day, till she can hand 
him over to justice.’ 

“«That half-hour’s delay in overhauling 
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the sloop is going to make it bad for us at 
Cape Mudge,’ I said, noticing the sea vreak- 
ing heavily at the foot of the white cliffs of 
Cape Lazo. ‘We would have beaten the 
tide but for that.’ 

“It was with a sense of comparative com- 
fort that we squared away before the wind 
and sea. We had somewhere about twenty 
miles to run to Cape Mudye, so we carefully 
secured the hatches, cabin and engine-room 
doors, and every other place by which the 
water could find its way below. 

«As we approached Discovery Passage, we 
could see the white line of broken water ex- 
tending across the mouth from the Van- 
couver Island shore to Cape Mudge, the south 
point of Valdes Island. 

“Having warned Watson, and been as- 
sured that all was right in his department, 
I called Wilson to stand by the wheel with 
me. 
~¢She’ll be pratty wild,’ said Wilson, lean- 
ing out of the window on his side the wheel- 
house, and closely watching the ever-chang- 
ing water. The sea caused by the strong 
south-easter meeting the strong flood—for it 
was spring tide at the change of the moon— 
raised a leaping wall of water, the roar of 
which was audible half a mile away. 

“As Wilson spoke, a piece of this wall 
seemed to melt away, and a long belt of 
smoothly boiling water extended out toward 
us, crowding the waves of the Gulf right and 
left as if it were some solid body, until it 
seemed to have made an advance of about a 
quarter of a mile. 

“Then came a pause; and at once the 
battle raged again, the white foam spouted 
high in the air, and within a few seconds the 
whole space I have described was a mass of 
fighting water, the noise of which was awful. 

“ This scene was being repeated at intervals 
all across the passage as the tide came down 
stronger, so I kept edging off toward the 
Valdes shore, off which, if I could break 
through with safety, I knew I should find 
smooth water and a strong back eddy. 

“Cautiously approaching the breakers at 
half-speed I was conscious of a sinking, help 
less feeling as I gazed ; but the thought that 
all hands were trusting to me to make a guod 
job of it nerved me instantly, and I knew 
that in the engine-room a man on whom I 
could rely stood with his hands on the levers, 
waiting. 

“It was my intention to approach to the 
very edge of the breakers at half-speed, and 
so avoid the first shock of the broken water ; 
then, with every ounce of power, to crowd her 
through to smooth water. 

“ Whether my scheme was well conceived 
I never knew, for my plan was altered for 
me. 

“ We were within two hundred yards when 
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down sank the wall, and out poured thst 
smoothly swirling stream. 

“Instantly ringing for full speed, I steer 
boldly for the advancing tongue of smooh 
water, while Wilson, cool as a rich relativn. 
stood in readiness to help with the wheel 
when the shock came. And it was a shock! 

“We must have gathered a speed of abou 
ten knots when we hit it, and it was advanc- 
ing at not much less. 

“T felt a sort of ‘ send’ forward as she took 
it fairly green over both bows, and then with 
@ great yaw to port, which we met with the 
helm, she was fairly away again. We were 
beginning to think we would be throtch 
before the fight began, but an increasing roar 
astern warned us to be on the alert. Louder 
and louder it swelled, till on both sides of 
the narrow belt showed those walls of foam. 

“T had just begun to think of the Israelites 
crossing the Red Sea, when I found mys'f 
involuntarily sympathising with Pharaoh and 
his host, for at once there was nothing bc: 
white water ahead—abeam—astern, with 
the salt spray dashing into the pilot-house 
windows. . 

“ With a lift of her bows she came up out cf 
it; then was nearly thrown on her beam ends 
by a breaking sea; then went down into it 
for’ard again—and through it all I could {eel 
the quick vibration that told me our engines 
were running full speed. 

“ All at once, after perhaps thirty seconds, 
which seemed half-an-hour, we broke through 
into smoother water, and very soon we were 
steaming rapidly up Discovery Passage. 
Keeping the Valdes shore close aboard, and 
with a strong back eddy in our favour, while 
on our port hand raged and boiled the furious 
tide rip, powerless to touch us now, whose 
outer barrier we had managed to pierce. 

“*Have you an olive-branch hand;, 
skipper ?’ asked Watson, through the spesk- 
ing-tube. 

“+T have several at home. Why?’ 

“Oh, I only thought you might senJ 
something of the kind down here, as a sign 
that the waters had subsided.’ 

“Doors and windows were now opened, 
and skylights raised, and Watson jomed us 
in the wheel-house. 

“«T'm glad that’s over,’ he said. ‘I had my 
doubts of it for a while.’ 

**«We would na been the ferst,’ said Wil- 
son gravely, as he turned to leave the wheel. 
‘The Standard was lost in that ’—pointing 
astern—‘she was bigger than us, but she 
could na win through.’ 

“*You can’t face the tide in Seymoz 
Narrows, can you?’ asked Holland. 

“*No; we would gain nothing. There ‘s 
good anchorage just this side, so we till 
bring up there and wait for slack water.” 

(To be continued.) 


“BOP.” INTERVIEWS WITH MEN WORTH KNOWING. 
THE CHAMPION SCORER OF LAST YEAR—J. T. BROWN OF 


T= daily papers of July of last year record 
__ the fact that the champion county, York- 
shire, made against Sussex 681 runs for the 
loss of five wickets, and that J. T. Brown 
scored no less than 311. By the kindness of 
Mr. William Brockwell I obtained an inter- 
view with the record scorer of the year at the 
Oval. rown is a general favourite with 
everybody, Ihave been told, and the readiness 
with which he consented to speak of the game 
pleased me greatly. 

When [I was a youngster,” he said, “I 
ned to read the ‘B.0.P.,’ and you are very 
‘velcome to anything I can tell you; only 


don’t ‘write about mie in too finttering 
terms.” 

Now as to the most famous exploit of his 
career, In six hours and ‘a quarter at 
Sheffield, against Sussex, Brown scored 311. 
Not only was it the best performance of a 
great batsman’s career, but the greatest by far 
any Yorkshireman has ever accomplished for 
his county. It is by a long way the greatest 
thing done for many seasons, and easily beats 
the previous best individual innings of 
the 1897 season, Mr. J. A. Dixon’s 268 not 
out, also against Sussex. By it, the batsman 
has the distinction of getting his name in- 
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cluded among the great cricketers who hav. 
in a game of first-class importance, made ov<= 
300. The others are Mr. A. C. Maclaren, wh: 
in 1895 made 424 for Lancashire v. Somerse 
Dr. W. G. Grace. in 1876 made 344 f» 
Gloucestershire v. Kent; Mr. W. W. Read 
1888 made 338 for Surrey v. Oxford U 
versity; Mr. W. L. Murdoch in 1882 ms: 
821 for New South Wales against Victoris: 
and Dr. W. G. Grace, who in 1876 scored 3: 
for Gloucestershire against Yorkshire, and © 
1896 scored 301 for Gloucestershire agair* 
Sussex. All through the long innings Brov> 
only made one mistake, and that was a possit’* 

feate: 
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catch at 170. The hits of this wonderful 
innings were forty-five fours, nineteen threes, 
and eleven twos, with fifty-three singles. 
Strangest of all is that only the very next 
day, “poor old Sussex”? went and ran up a 
score of 400 against Lancashire—who had 
certainly a strong team. 

in reply to my question, Brown told me 
that he was born at Driffield on August 20, 
1869, and has played for his county seven 
years. He played for the Colts in 1889, and 
got atrial against Lancashire at Bradford, 
when he scored 59. That was his first ap- 
pearance as a member of the eleven, and, 
strangely enough, it was as a bowler and not 
as a batsman that he was first selected. In 
1896 he got over 1800 ruhs in all matches. 

“What do you think of the team, and 
how did it attain the championship in 1896?” 

“The Yorkshire season last year was a 
remarkable one in the annals of our county 
cricket. It has been admitted on all hands 
that throughout the season the cricket dis- 
played by the team was of a brilliance 
amounting to a record, and the doings of the 
county of broad acres was the theme of ad- 
miration from first to last. The season-began 
with a victory over Lancashire, and this was 
followed by an everit unequalled in the annals 
of cricket—the compiling of 887 against 
Warwickshire—a record score in which four 
batsmen scored over a century—Mr. F. 8. 
Jackson 117, Lord Hawke 166, Wainwright 
126, and Peel 210 not out. It was at once 
seen that the county possessed a marvellously 
strong batting side, and this was proved over 
and over again. Never before has a county 
in inter-county contests alone scored over 
10,000 runs in a season, and never before have 
so many players obtained the century. No 
less than seventeen were compiled.” Our 
“interviewed ” got four—one of them a score 
of 203, Jackson and Peel three each; Wain- 
wright and Lord Hawke two each, and Hirst, 
Denton, and Moorhouse one each. 

In this extraordinary eleven, some six men 
scored 1,000—Brown, Peel, Jackson, Hirst, 
Denton, and Tunnicliffe. Peel and Hirst, in 
@ ldition, also took 100 wickets, as did Wain- 
wright. No county can point to such an 
array of all-round players. 

“Have you any reserves—and plenty of 
young players coming on?” 

“ Yes; nocounty has such a list of promis- 
ing youngsters and reserves. Surrey, per- 
haps, can claim nearly as much, but not 
quite, and, in addition, unlike most counties, 
we have a home-bred team at our disposal 
second to none in England, composed of some 
of the best men of the day.” 

“ What do you think of our young players? "” 

“ Well, 1 do not think they can both bat 
and bowl. Cricket is not altogether learned 
as you master a task at school. You must 
have a liking for it, and begin to play at en 
early age. I will not say cricketers are 
born—but there are many things which show 
how it may run in a family. Look at the 
Studds, Graces, Walkers, Steels, among ama- 
teurs, or the Dafts, Ilaywards, and Hearnes 
or Carpenters among the professionals. 

“There are many others. I have never had 
an opportunity of coaching at a public school 
—but there can be no doubt that the game 
must be played thoroughly. I do not believe 
that the young player overbowls, or overbats. 
My own advice would be to the young 
cricketer who may read your paper: Be in 
earnest, play seriously. Make up your mind 
to bat, bowl, or keep the wicket, and stick to 
it. There are some brilliant exceptions who 
are all-round men. Mr. Jessop, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. 8. M. J. Woods, Mr. John Dixon, 
and Mr. C. L. Townsend; while Peel, Wain- 
wright, Hirst, Abel, Hayward, Board, Storer, 
Lilley, and others, can bat, bowl, or keep 
wicket well. If cricket teaches patience— 
the player must also be very patient—never 
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be careless—learn to watch the ball and to 
time it. However weak the team, or the 
quality of the bowling, or of whatever dura- 
tion the innings, play the game thoroughly.” 

“ What is the most noteworthy contest you 
have been engaged in?” 

“A very remarkable game was that of Mr. 
Stoddart’s Team versus South Australia in 
1895—when Ward and myself made 174 for 
the second wicket, and then after I left Ward 
and F. G. J. Ford added 181 for the fourth, 
and then Ward and Peel put on over a hun- 
dred for the fifth. Another time was in 
1896, when Australia beat England at 
Manchester by three wickets. Very great 
excitement was shown at the Surrey and 
Yorkshire match at the Oval the first three 
days of July 1897. Over 50,000 persons were 
present on the three days. We had made 
197 and Surrey 185. In the second innings 
we declared our innings, leaving Surrey 322 
towin. That Saturday afternoon will never 
be forgotten. The sun shone out brightly, 
and for four hours Surrey tried their best ; 
Baldwin played a great game, but six wickets 
were down for 200, when Mr. Walter Read 
and Mr. Key got together. For an hour they 
kept up their wickets, and the result was a 
draw. Every ball was watched with breath- 
less interest, and those who took part in the 
game will never forget that Saturday when 
the working men of London showed how 
much they value good cricket.” 

“Do you not think we might have more 
Saturday cricket?” 

“ Well, it is very desirable, but there must 
be a limit to the duration of matches, owing 
to the number there are to play. I am always 
glad when a match does last three days, and 
the game is just as popular in Yorkshire as 
in London. We have some grand grounds 
at Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, Scarborough, 
Dewsbury, and Harrogate, and we draw great 
crowds together.”” 

“Is cricket more popular in the North 
than in the South? Are not the people 
fonder of football?” 

“No, decidedly not. When we play on 
Saturdays or Bank Holidays, or against 
Surrey, Lancashire, or Notts, thousands turn 
out to see the play. There are Lengue com- 
petitions too, which excite a large amount of 
interest. At Leeds, and in the West Riding, 
there are powerful teams. We play football 
in the winter, but I see no signs of it sup- 
planting cricket.” 

“Who are the best amateur bowlers you 
have met?” 

“Among the Australians, Messrs. Turner, 
Ferris, Jones. Mr. Bull, Mr. Townsend, and 
Mr. Jackson are perhaps the best in England. 
It is very difficult for me to say. I may say 
that I think Richardson a grand fast bowler, 
while Peel is invaluable, though he has been 
playing many years. He was born in 1857, 
and played after 1882 for the county. 
He is left-handed in both batting and 
bowling, and though he is only 5 ft. 7 in. in 
height, he is one of the finest all-round 
players of the day. He has been a success 
in Australia, and for a veteran he has been 
in wonderful form. Last year he gcored 
three centuries; on 8 soft wicket he has no 
equal. Against Australia for England at the 
Oval he took eight wickets for 53 runs, in 
the second innings taking six for 23, one of 
the finest bowling performances of the year. 
With that performance he completed his 100 
wickets against the Australians. No other 
Englishman has done this. In this match 
he also gained the spectacles (0 and 0), which 
he has done twice before in international 
matches, both last year and in Australia. 
This is a record. Against Surrey in the 
famous game at the Oval Peel batted well, 
and also bowled grandly in the second 
innings. Hirst is also a capital bowler. 
Attewell of Notts, Hearne of Middlesex, and 


Mold of Lancashire are all excellent, and 
among the best 1 have met.” 

“What did you think of the American 
team in England?” 

“ Well, against us they played a very good 
game indeed. Mr. King was an excellent 
bowler, and Mr. Wood, Mr. King, and Mr. 
Cregar also scored well with the bat. They 
did not have the best of luck, and it is a 
new thing for them to meet professional 
bowling. They field well, and Mr. Ralston 
was an excellent wicket-keeper. I shall not be 
surprised to find them improve greatly as 
time goes on; and they are an excellent set of 
sportsmen that, whether they win or lose, in 
a few years they will be able to meet our 
strongest teams. Certainly the team con- 
tained some very gcod all-round cricketers.”’ 

Then the genial professional told me what 
a popular ‘skipper ” Lord Hawke was, and 
added that the county treated the pro- 
fessionals very liberally, paying them a fixed 
sum during the winter season. It is not 
possible for a professional to earn a great 
deal ; even supposing him to play from May 1 
to the middle of September, his season is 
four and a half months at the outside. Of 
course this may be supplemented by coaching 
for a club, or school, or by touring in the 
winter in Africa, the West Indies, or 
Australia, but not everyone can do this. It 
is well, therefore, to have a trade at one’s 
fingers’ ends. 

A very popular member of the team is Mr. 
F. S. Jackson, the son of Mr. W. L. Jackson, 
u.p., late Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
Mayor of Leeds. Tall, manly, and well-pro- 
portioned, his style is more that of an en- 
thusiastic youth with all his heart in the 
game, so free and spontaneous are his move- 
ments. He is only in his twenty-sixth year, 
and as he has been classed among famous 
cricketers for six years, his reputation is 
almost unique. At Harrow he was top cf 
the batting and bowling averages, and at 
Cambridge he was captain for two years. At 
eighteen he first played for Yorkshire. In 
1893 he played twice against the Australians 
for England, and in the first match scored 91 
and in the second 103. That was a sensa- 
tional bit of cricket. Jackson had made 93 
when Mold came in as last mar, Mold kad 
to receive four balls of an unfinished over, 
and no one expected him to withstand them. 
His wicket looked like coming down at every 
ball. The first he stopped, with the second 
he just survived an appeal for leg before 
wicket, the third went over his wicket, and the 
fourth just missed his off stump. Jackson 
faced Giffen’s bowling for the nextover. The 
first ball was a nasty one, and he cautiously 
played it to thirdman. He never intended to 
run, but all of a sudden saw Mold coming 
down the wicket at full speed, so he put on 
all spurt and just managed to get in. Mold 
had now four balls ¢o receive, and excitement 
was ata high pitch, as he was very nervous 
and opposed to deadly bowling, and Jackscn 
was just one short of the coveted century. 
How Mold managed to keep in is a mystery. 
but he did, and Jackson had again to face the 
bowling. Being excited, he missed the first 
two balls, one of them hitting his pads. The 
third ball came, ana amid tremendous ap- 
plause he lifted it for tour. The next be 
played with no intention of running, but 
Mold ran, and the result was Jackson was run 
out. Personally, he is a quiet unassumirg 
fellow, considering himself but a fair third 
change bowler. 

“Is it true,” I asked, “ Mr. Brown, that 
Mr. Jackson aspires to parliamentary honours, 
and that he was defeated last November for 
municipal honours because Leeds pecple 
thought it would interfere with his cricket *” 
The popular pro. smiled and said really 
he could not answer the question. “But.” I 
added, “cricketers who know have assured me 


it was so, and there is no doubt Leeds people 
did think of this last November.” As batsman, 
bowler and fielder, Mr. Jackson is a delightful 
man to watch. In any match when he fields 
he gains loud applause for his brilliant 
returns. Some day, but not yet, this popular 
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SOME PRACTICAL TRAVEL HINTS FOR OUR BOYS: 


4 sin oat fit—as in well nigh everrthing in this world 
é —the choice vf route is auother consideration uf 
ways and means. 

The sightseer witi: uniimite] resources will reach 
oar far-off Colonies cid America, either by the glorious 
Canadian-Pacific route, or through the Western States 
to the city of the Setting Sun. 

Another, to whom woney is very much an object, 
will travel direct to Sy.iney second-class ; and, indeed, 
tie comforts of the aftersleck are not by any means to 
bs despised, and afford at least some sort of preparation 
for the roughing-it that constitutes everyday up- 
country life in the Colonies. 

As a medium course, however, and assuming it to 
meet the requirements of many Boy's Own Paper” 
travellers, I shall select us typical the P. & 0, route 
(first-class) vid Brindisi. 

The choice of line for this direct route {s mainly a 
question of whether it is most convenient to start from 
Loudon, Genoa, Naples, Marseilles, or Brindisi. The 
German boats leave Genoa, the French line starts from 
Marseilles, the Orient call at Naples, 

It is a far more attractive port of call than Brindisi ; 
bat a large number consiler this slight and fleeting 
uttraction more than connterbalanced by the company 
of a well-patronised thirl-class deck. 

A fourth route is by the British India line vid 
C lombo, Batavia, and the Barrier Reef, and an ex- 
ceelingly interesting, if somewhat long, journey it fs. 

I took over seventy days by that line; but, as the 
Company generously voted the other saloon passengers 
and myself reasonable compensation for “demurrage,” 
I cherish no regrets of that particular trip. 

Once you have chosen tie P. & 0. route (or, for tha: 
tnatter, any other), the next thing is to book yo 
passage. Plans of the ships (which leave the Albert 
Dock on alternate Fridays) are kept at both the City 
(Leadenhall Street) and West-end (Cockspur Streez) 
yftices of the Company, and a berth may be reserre1 on 
ayment of one half the outward fare (ie, £30) a3 
leposit. 

In selecting one’s cabin, common sense will proba! 
suggest choosing if possible oue on the port side—i>. 
she Left side, facing as the shipgoes. The reason for this 
sthat as the average course of the vessel is south- 
vasterly, you only get the early morning sun in the port- 
abins, which are, in consequence, delightfully cool in 
he afternoon and evening. For similar reasons, secure a 
tarboard (or right-hanl) cabin for the return voyage. 

Having oxed upon the Peninsular and Oriental line, 
oe further alternative only remains—viz., where to join 
be ship. 

Those whose constitution recks not of the “ horses” 
n the Bay (which is often like pond) join at the 
Albert Dock, thereby saving some little expense and 
nuch of the bother and fatigue inseparable from Con- 
inental travelling. Others, however, who hare to 
eckon with qualms of an unpleasant nature, prefer 
upplementing the five pounds’ rebate allowed by the 
‘ompany and going overland to Brindisi, a route 
hich, moreover, gives them a week longer at home. 

It is not necessary to give any detailed hints in 
onnection with this overland route. The P. & 0. 
xpress, which arrives at Brindisi shortly before the 
eparture of the boat, is comfortable, but costly. 

One can do the journey nt half the cost by leaving 
raris nt 2.15 on the Friday afternoon and going 
traight through, with changes at Modane, Turin, and 
?iacenza, Brindisi is reached at 11.30 0n the Sunday 
norning, giving time for a comfortable bath and 
anch at the Grand International Hotel. 

Meals are hurrielly suatched at Dijon, Turin, 
Sologna, and Piacenza. 

Two precautions with regard to one’s baggage will 
ave some money and much time. Each package 
hould be profusely decked out with P. & O. and 
teindisi labels, which will pass it through the Calais 
nd Modane Customs. And, second, no heavy baggage 
honid be taken, as the Continental ‘railway companies 
harge heavily'on excess (over 56 Ib.) luggage in 
‘rance and ou all luggage in Italy, but baggage taken 
a the compartment goes free, 

At the fables Chote on the line you merely take your 
lace, ent, and pay. Note, however, that a small 
ottle of drinkable claret, which stands urcorked by 
ach plate, is included fn the five francs charged for 
he dinner. The corked wines are extra. 

Having joined the ship, whether in the misty atmo- 
phere of the Albert Dock or beneath the blue skies of 
taly, the first precaution is to find yourcabin, the next 
> ascertain from a card on the wall the name of your 
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gentleman, scholar, and athlete will be xP. 
for Leeds; but his retirement from the 
cricket-field would be widely regretted. 

The Yorkshire team are a splendid lot of 
men. The way they volunteer information 
won my heart. Perhaps some day the 
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cabin steward, and promptly shunt to his sLouiers 
the entire responsibility of mustering your traps. 

Next comes the piace at table. A plan of the tabies, 
showing the places already reserved and the names of 
the occupants, is available. Unless any of the latter 
are persoual friends or otherwise sufficiently attractive 
in themselves, much comfort will be found as uear 
the saloon-door as possible : for, besides being cooler, 
this position also gives some freedom from pitcling. 
(When the “ tddies” are on and the soup develops a 
tendency to travel, a little breadcrumb wedged under 
the plate will prevent accidents.) 

The head steward receives all applications for piace 
at table, aml for the rest of the voyage ycu are in 
charge of a special table steward. 

It is well to make friends at once with the captain, 
doctor, and purser; and if to these are added the 
baggage-ortticer, barber, and quartermaster, your 
comfort throughout the voyage is assured. 

The expenses of the voyage are largely a matter of 
taste. 

Fifteen guineas for the six weeks is, I think,a fair 

towanee, including all stewards’ fees. 

The latter are optional, but usage has sanctioned 
the following scale for single men : 

Bedroom steward from £1 to 30s; table steward £1; 
bath steward 5s. ; deck quartermastey 5s. 

(Married men give, besides stewardesees’ tips, about 
half as much again.) 

The other expenses are such items as barber's charges 
(about 1s, 6d.),a small library. subscription, church 
collections, amusement fund and bar expenses (9d, for 
fa jarge lemon squash atd gro ratd), all of which are 
optional. 

Halt a guinea is ample for the amusement fund, and 
the library subscription is but three or four shillings. 

The rest of one's expenses go in the days ashore at 
Malta, Port Said, Colombo, etc. where a great deal of 
money may oe wasted in rubbish, 

These few breaks in the monotony of six weeks at 
sea are, however, worth a short chapter to themselves. 


UI.—THE LIFE ABOARD SHIP. 


‘Tus fascinating topic has been the theme of so many 
pens, that I shall give its description with all brevity, 
aud only so farus concerns this particular trip. 

We embark, then, at Brindisi; and those whose 

renzon is uvercome by the novel excitement of travel 
waniler aimlessly about the great ship this first evening 
—the vessel rarely leaves until midnight—and either 
sit about the conl-smeared deck, or else rush ashore to 
“do” Briwiisi. Now the “lions” of the deserted 
hami'et that vegetates at the eastern extremity of the 
Appian Way are not such as to invite much inspection, 
There ts, it 4 true, a rain astoclated with the hame of 
Virgil; but the man who made his living by singing 
of arms and the cane is not likely to command the 
sympathy of my readers. There is also an apology for 
A monastery, whence, we are assured, a princess of the 
blood (I forget for the mement of what blood) escaped 
by leaping into the sea, 
Your more sensible traveller, however, dines care- 
fully and with the deliberation due to a bad dinner, 
after which he turns in and cheats time of n couple of 
hours of sleep ere the donkey-engines bray pande- 
monium let loose. 

On Wednestay evening we reach the first port of 
call, Port Said ; and here it is extremely wise, apert 
from the fascination which the first glimpse of an 
Oriental port must have for all of us, to g2t ashore with- 
out delay and remain there during the hour in which 
the ship is coaling—a picturesque procession of sweeps, 
to which distance lends much enchantment. A deal of 
nonsense has been written with regard to the danger 
of venturing shore here alone, especially after dark. 
Several should form a party. it is mid, as the natives 
are a particularly quarrelsome lot. Now I know Port 
Said pretty well. and Iam ready to wager my slender 
reputation on their being no more quarrelsome than 
those of any other country, colour notwithstanding. 

Of course there is ® certain type of Anglo-Saxon 
(who, by the way, does not, I hope, read the “ Boy's 
Own Paper") that takes a pleasure in treading on the 
toes of every other race, a type that {s equally con- 
spicuous and equally obnoxious in the dining-room of 
a Continental hotel or on a Ceylon tea-garden. one that 
speaks of “ niggers” and “ black cattle.” I think these 
gentlemen had perhap- better Iand at Port Said in a 
party, and Iam sore that their country’s reputation 
will not suffer much if they do not land at all. For 
myself, at anyfrate, I have morethan once formed iy 
of one without having any reason to regret the eR a 

Conversation in one's own language seemed to ik 
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readers of this paper will learn frcm_ Peel, 
though not now playing for Yorks, how to 
bowl, and from Wainwright how to bat. May 
these sportsmen be champions, for they 
deserve it for the way they play the game. 
Troaus C. Cotitnas. 


THE TRIP TO AUSTRALIA. 


the spell of those darkening groves and crowded bazaars, 
and he who, just for appearance sake, carries a service- 
able stick, which necd never be ured, aud keeps clear of 
the outlying Arab quarter, enjoys complete immunity 
without purchasing £0 much ws a sbillingsworth of 
photographs or Turkish Delight. 

‘A warning blast from the ship summons us aboard 
for the passage through the Canal. This wonderful 
pece of engineering, already impressive in the weird 
moonlight, becomes picturesque in the extreme at 
sunrise pext morning—the right benk interesting with 
its groups of bivouacs, Arabs and hobbled cams; the 
left, a desolate waste, the stillness broken only by some 
wheeling bird of prey, or a solitary heron on watch 
among the fags. The P. & 0. mail-boat rarely gcts 
“tied up” in a siding; but passengers by +maller 
vessels often experieuce delays of this sort, and if they 
cccur near the Jakes, there is a chance of sport with 
tod and line, bait being obtained through the good 
offices of the steward. 

The next important stage of the trip 1s the passage 
ef the Red Sea. Wiseacres at Lome will give terrible 
and unnerving acconnts of the next three daysin the 
Red Sca. It is a fascinating occupation with scme 
folks to make their fellows uncomfortable. Acting on 
their advice, the new hand comes on deck neat morning 
in the thinnest of thin clothes,and catches a severe 
cold. At some seasons. true, this part of the voyage 
is certainly trying; but between October and April, 
at any rate, it is little hotter than our English spring, 
with the same coll mornings and evenings. The 
traditional picture, then, of breathless passengers lying 
strewn over the deck, and with difficulty sipping ices, 
does not invariably greet the eye. These traditional 
things never do happen on my trips. I hnd teen told 
to Icok out for camels stalking beside the canal at 
midnight ; I did look out, but saw never a eign. I 
was to get a good view of enow-capped Sinai the 
morning of leaving the canal. I got no view at all, 
good or bad; and inquiry from tLe steward elicited 
the painful fact that the sacred mountain is visible 
from the ship about once in eight voyages! I had 
evidently chosen one of the seven. The disillusion did 
not end bere. Later in the voyage frigate birds were 
to divert the weary passengers by catching fying 
fish in mid-air, and dropping them into the open jaws 
of some watchful dorado. But the passengers have, in 
my experience, gene! had to amuse themselves, and 
dispense with reuch assistance from without. But if 
the Red Sea is not always exceptionally hot, the 
voyager may console himself with the reflection that it 
is always dangerous, the lower end being the worst, 
especially when, as often happens at the end of the 
monzoons, the vessel is followed by heavy stern sea. 

Aden is the next stopping-place. Sometimes the 
anchor is not down for longer than {8 necessary to 
enable the Bombay passengers to transehip. Even 
where the halt is a matter of some hours. itis question- 
able whether the very hot drive to the dried-up tanks 
fs sufficient inducement to land on the parched rock. 
‘There is, by the way, a flowering plant, confined, so report 
goes, to this rock; and the enthusiastic botanist will 
doubtless seize the opportunity of running ashore and 
collecting such a rarity, So far as I was concerned, 
there was no unseemly tampering with 
judfclous arrangements, and the rarity 
blush unseen in its charming birthplace. 


And I 
always found plenty to do on board, reading the Reuter 
telegrams out from home, throwing silver to the 
Somuli diving-boys, and arranging matters with the 
Bombay Parsees, who swarm on deck to spoil the 


Gentile. (They offer bargains in the way of ostrich 
feathers, but their laceis not good ; better and cheaper 
may be bought at Colombo a week later). 

At all these ports of call, by the way, a letter-bor is 
placed in the “companion homeward mails, which 
may be posted with English stamps. Of this con- 
venience, however, collectors of stamps acorn to take 
advantage, preferring to go ashore at evers opportunity 
and send home heavy letters decorated with issues of 
allyalues, which have to be kept for them on their 
return, I have even heard dark whispers of such 
letters arriving minus their stamps; but why does not 
the postman demand in this case the customary double 
fee—ah, why? 

The next throbbing of the screw is the commence- 
ment of a long and somewhat dreary week st 
sea; and it is the dnty of everyone to try and make 
the time pass with as little friction as possible. 
Youthful paseengers are not likely to run the risk of 
being asked to act on the Amusements Committee” ; 
at any rate, it isan honour to be, if possible, declined 
with due acknowledgment of the distinction conferred. 

(To be continued.) 
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To every bor of @ mechanical turn of mind playing 

with molten metal and endeavouring to cast small 
molels has an irresistible attraction. Perhaps some 
have tried to pour hot lead into a wet clay mould, and 
have found that it has a tendency to fy and splutter 
up and burn everything within reach of it. 

Now, there is a simple and cheap way of moulding 
in len, zine, ete., in which the operator does not 
endanger his life or his eyesight. 

Asa lod I used to cast lead sinkers of all shapes and 
take them with me when we went to stay at the sea- 
side, where I sold them at n great profit to anglers who 
had lost their sinkers and hooks on the rocks. Perhaps 
you are not an angler: well, then, you may want to 
cast flywheels, ete.. for model engines, anchors, blocks, 
etc, for model yachts. 

Well, now to get to busiuess; you will want some 


sand. If you know where there is a foundry you 
cannot do better than buy some sand there, where 
they will give you as much as you can carry for 2d. 
If not, get balan fine sna and mix i with woe 
pulverised clay (dry powdered clay). Now, you wi 

proceed to make your moulding boxes; they are 
simple frames with neither top nor bottom (fig. 1). A 
convenient size to begin with is 6 in. wide, by 9 in. 
long, by 2 in. deep. When you have made the frames 
place one on the top of the other and bore a hole 
through the flanges at each side. Make two pegs to fit 
the holes, and drive them into the top box until they 
project about } of an inch above the flanges, and 
when the boxes are fitted together they always come in 
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KER-STALKING — stalking the wild red deer—is a sport 
almost exclusively Scottish. It is quite different 
from tame fallow deer shooting, which is mere child's 
play. Deer-stalking must not be confounded with the 
fashionable “deer-drive,” which is a mere ruthless 
slaughter of the deer, involving no exertion on the part 
of the “ sportsmen” whotake part init. Inthe‘ deer- 
drive” the shooters, for they are not sportsmen in the 
real sense of the word, post themselves at the mouth of 
ome deep and narrow glen or corrie, and shoot down 
the stags as they come down the gien, driven on by 
the shouts of scores of beaters. 

Deer-stalking proper consists in mancuvring 
successfully to get a shot at the stags in the open 
and broken ground of the “forest.” 

The “forests” are not really woods, as one would 
readily imagine, but tiles of mountainous country 
with wild deep glens and wooded hollows, and long 
stretches of rocky moorland, the haunt of grouse 
and partridge, with an occasional ptarmigan. The 
sport itself is very exciting owing to the diffi- 
culties and dangers to be overcome, the dangers 
making it all the dearer to the heart of the average 
Englishman. 

The season for stalking is in the months of July, 
August, and September, when the stags are in their 
prime. 

Let us imagine ourselves at one of the fine shooting- 
lodges in one of the northern counties of Scotland (the 
finest stags and the best stalking country are found in 
the three counties of Inverness, Rosa, and Sutherland). 
Ibis the early morning in the end of August, aud we 
are setting out on a deer-stalk from the lodge, which 
lies low down in a wooded strath with mountains on 
ever y side. 

We are three in number, and the head forester and 
two ghillies make up the party, the latter carrying the 
Provisions, for it will be late in the day, and perbaps 
after nightfall, when we return. 
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HOW TO MOULD AND CAST. 
By P, J. Pysus, 


the same place. Now cut a piece of hard wocd out like 
a square-ended club (fig. 2). 

For melting the metal, if you have not a proper 
ladie,a shovel will do, and if you can get a sieve to 
sift the sand so much the better. 

Now we have made all our apparatus we can set to 
work, and I will show how to cast, as an example, 
sinkers for fishing. and a keel for a model yacht. Of 
course, to. an ingenious person the articles which can 
be cast are innumerable. 

Take a piece of soft wood and cut out a model of 
each to the size you require them, 

Sandpuper this pattern until “it is quite smooth, 
aud then varnish it if convenient. ‘This is uot 
necessary, but it gives us a currespondingly smooth 
casting. ‘When the patterns are finished, take some of 
the sand and damp it just enough so that when you 
grasp a handful of it, it will retain its shape. Be sure 
Not to use too much water, or your casting will be full 
of blow-holes. 

Place the top box on a smooth surface and fill it 
with damp sand, which you must ram tightly down 
with your rammer. Now scoop ont holes in which to 
bel your pattern, until just half of it is bedded in the 
same. Mnke the sand surface perfectly smooth and 
hard. This filling only holds the patterns in place 
until the bottom box can be filled. Now dust the 
whole over with dry sand to keep the boxes from stick- 
ing, and blow the sand lightly off the pattern. Put 
the bottom box in position on the top of the other 
box. Now fill it up with damp sand and ram down 
tightly, always beginning to ram at the clges, and 
scrape off the spare sand level with a straight stick, 

Now turn the boxes over and lift off the box first 
prepared. Be very careful not to spoil the mould in 
this operation, and knock the sand out of the top box. 

‘You must now prepare some pegs (about the thick- 
ness of a lead pencil, only tapered) and stick them into 
the sand near the patterns with the thinnest end 
downwards. This will leave a hole, when it is pulled 
out, into which to pour the metal. 

Do not lead this hole a roundabont course or the 
metal will get cold before it reaches the mould. Now 
fill in this box, just as you did the other, and ram 
down, smoothing the surface with your stick. Before 
removing the pins, cut a bell-ehaped hollow in the sand 
ound them, aud then withdraw them. By pouring 
the metal into the mould by the bell-shaped opening 
we get a steady flow of metal into the mould, and do 
not endanger its edges. 

Lift the boxes apart very gently and lay them down 
mould upwards and get a pricker (a darning needle 
will do) and stick it into the pattern ; tap on either 
side of it to loosen the pattern, and then lift it out. 
If you have injured the mould, carefully mend it with 
more sand, and then cut channels from the holes 
made by the pins to the mould. 

Replace the top box, and the mould is finished. Now 
melt the metal over @ brisk fire and pour into the bell- 
shaped opening, whence it will flow into the 
mould. Give it time to set, pull out the casting, and 


DEER-STALKING. 


By AN OLD “B.0.P.” READER. 


The stags may be on the other side of the “ forest,” 
perhaps fifteen or twenty miles away. 

If the wind is blowing from our side of the “ forest” 
we shall be forced to make along detour (which may 
take us the whole day) to get in rear of the stags, for 
it would be folly to start from the side of the “ forest” 
next the lodge, as the deer, feeding with their heads to 
the wind as they always do, would scent us miles away 
and be off to their mountain corries, where stalking for 
the present would be an impossibility. 

But as the wind is blowing in our faces as we leave, 
and as the day is not too bright. we look forward to 
success. After a long tramp over very miscellaneous 
ground, the keeper makes out by his fleld-gluss some 
antlers ‘a good way off, and our “marching order” ia 
changed. 

The keeper, who knows every corrie in the “forest” 
and the habits and feeding places of the deer, takes the 
lead, giving us directions in following him; the 
ghillies are in the rear carrying the rifles and baggage. 

Not a word is spoken, every order from the keeper is 
conveyed by a sign; pipes are put out, and, taking 
our rifles, we work our way forwards towardsourquarry. 

The greatest care is taken to avoid attracting the 
attention of the stalked deer and of the hinds and the 
calves, which we have to pass somehow, Over rocks, 
working forwards on our stomachs over heathery 
slopes, through burns up to the waist in the cool 
water, taking advantage of every clump of pines or 
depression of the ground, we advance, fervently hoping 
we are undiscovered. 

Perhaps the cocking of a rifle or a loosened stone 
has betrayed us, or perhaps a hind far to leeward has 
got our wind, and by her restless movements has 
alarmed the stags we are stalking. But no, we are, as 
yet, unohserved, and we slowly work our way into 
Tange, They are just nine in number, some very fine 
stags the keeper tells us, and are feeding somewhat rest- 
leasly on the other side of the low ridge that we are 


file the rough edges off. If you find there are blow. 
holes in the casting, it is a good plan to stick a damnit 
needle through the sand before you remove the patter. 
and thus allow the air to escape through the 
which it leaves. 

Some readers would perhaps like to make castings ¢? 
medals, coins, ete. ; for this you will require very Bs 
sand. 

Get an impression of the medal. just as you did tt 
pattern before, and dust it over with four or plambazo ; 
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this will give you a very fine surface. Another way iz 
to take an impression of the medal in a mixture ¢é 
plaster of paris and plumbago, which will give soca 
Permanent mould, from which you can take a numtc: 
of impressions, If you want a harder metal whic! 
melts easily, try a mixture of lead, antimony, apd i 
little copper, or if you have any means of getting oll 
type this does splendidly, 4 

If you follow my instructions, I feel sure that yoo 
will aad moulding a pleasant as well ss a profitab:: 
pastime. 


ascending in great excitement. At last we are on ¢! 
top, the keeper has given us our last instructions and 
breathless silence we push our rifles over the tep a:. 
fire at pretty long range—190 yards. 

When we have recovered sufficiently from ov 
excitement to look for the effect of our shots, we x 
that one of the stags is down—shot dead through : 
spine—and the rest of them are off like the wind. ! 
one is considerably in the rear, having been bo 
over by a bullet through his neck. Quick as thos 
Q—- an old hand, fires his repeater, and thoug 
Tange is now nearly 400 yards, “ marks ” the stac. 
he is down with a broken leg. Up he iz again a 
awny fast enough, on three legs, with our whole ;a- 
Bhillies too, in full chase after him over the b>: 
ground. The keeper suys he is making for water. 
sure enough he heads off fora burn half-a-mile == + 
Severely wounded as he fs, he easily ont-distan-cs =. 
and we arrive breathless at the burn to find him a: bs 
in the water. 

‘As the keeper says he is dangerous, we avoid co 
to close quarters with the hunting-knife, and ;<: 
bullet throngh his head by way of a coup de graer. 
have now leisure to admire him. He is a tr=- 
pointer. a “royal,” and has a splendid head and <#+ 
of antlers. We drag him from the burn, and the =~ 
is then bled and “ gralloched,” the entrails takes v: 
and one of the ghillles is cent back for a couple 
deer-ponies from the lodge to carry home the stags «> 
The stag which was shot first is. a young anima. - 
ten-pointer of splendid “ venison” or body : after ¥ 
have bled and “ gralloched” him, we sit down t 
well-earned meal, during which the keeper's tocr 
becomes loosened. Many are the adventures he fat = 
tell us that he has had with wounded stags. A7~ 
doing ample justice to a square meal, we start fo: > 
lodge, for we have many a long Highland mi’: 
tramp, and it is now late in the afternoon, lear. - 
the remaining ghillie to watch the venison. 
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‘w arriving at a decision as to their future career, boys 
often have to consider not only their suitability to 
any particular work, but also the preliminary cost and 
the length of time tefore they will be earning = 
reasonable income. Hence, on account of the short 
period of articles and the freedom from the heavy 
expenses attending the first few years of men in the 
higher professions, Land Agency and Auctioneering 
have come very much to the front in the last few 
yenra: and for the guidance of any who meditate 
Taking up either branch of the work, the following is a 
brief sketeh of the work, the {uitial cost, and the 
qualifying examinations. 

Land Ageney.—The 
slightly with cireumst 
resident agent of 2 Property, and be obliged to 
devote hia time entirely to matrers connected with that 
eatate, or ese he may be a partucr in a firm who are 
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VIL—LAND AGENCY AND AUCTIONEERING. 
By Lest 8. Woop. 


responsible for'the management or superintendence 
of several smaller estates, but in either case a very 
thorough knowledge of the details of the work is 
essential, as the sole control of the main portion of the 
Jandowner's income is often in the agent’s hands, 

‘The work includes the superintendence of landed 
property, comprising, first and foremost, farming, 
which is the basis of everything, timber and under- 
wood planting and cutting, and a general knowledge 
of the means and cost of repairing the houses and 
farm buildings on the estate, and also of the erection of 
the smaller farm buildings ; the agent must also be 
able to assess the value of land for rent or sale, and the 
tenant's interest in his holding; and he must in 
addition be acquainted with the general customs and 
law relative to the charges upon land and the relation- 
ship between Landlord and Tenant. 

‘he only means of learning the work, unless there be 
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special home advantages, is to be articled to a firm of 
land agents, or to a resident steward: if the pupil 
intends to qualify for the post of a private agent, he 
will find a good education isa great aid to advance- 
ment, and preference is often given to old Public 
School boys and 'Varsity men. The more general term 
of articles is for three years, but if the pupil have a 
previous knowledge of any branches of the work two 
years is sufficient ; the premiums asked vary, of course, 
‘with the reputation of the firm or the position of the 
landowner. £150 per annum, including board and 
lodging, is about the average sum asked by a land 
agent of good standing, althongb there are sume very 
good men who take pupils at £100 a year or even les:. 
It is not always advisable—in fact, as a rule it is in- 
advisable—to be articled to a large firm or toa resident 
agent who takes more than one pupil; aud above 
all things it is necessary to have the opportunity 
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of learning farming in a thorough sxd practical 
manner. 

Auctioneering.—As the management oi estates in- 
volves the continual selling of stock, timber, under- 
wood, ete., and this is almost always carried out by 
means of auction sales, the work of the auctioneer in the 
country ig very much interwoven with that of the land 
agent, and there is very growing tendency for firms 
of land agents to introduce auctioneering into their 
work, and its adoption alles these firms with a very 
large and varied{class of men both in town and country. 

There was a time, not 6o very long ago, when the 
work of an auctioneer was often combined with trades, 
but this is seldom the case now, for a3 a rule the 
auctioneer combines the practice of a surveyor and 
estate agent, which covers a very wide area. The 
fact of having to sell necessitates a precise knowledge 
of the value of the property to be sold, which includes 
estates in town and country, with houses, land, timber, 
and furniture; whilst provincial firms, in addition to 
these, have sales of live stock, agricultural implements, 
and crops. It is also necessary to be able to prepare 
catalogues and particulars and plans of properties 
for sale, and in many cases to plot out land for 
building purposes, which embraces a knowledge of 
making surveys and taking levels for the roads which 
will become necessary ; all this, and much more of a simi- 
lar character, forms part of the work of an auctioneer. 

The estate agency comprises the letting und selling 
privately of houses and estates, the collection of rents, 
and the supervision of town Broperty generally. 

It is nut, of course, compulsory that anyone should 
be articled to learn auctioneering, and very many have, 
in fact, worked their way up from juniors in an office, 
and ultimately started in life for themselves; but, to 
eusure success in the higher branches of the work, it is 
very advisable that all who can afford it should pay a 
premium to learn. 

It must be remembered that the experience and 
positicn of different auctioneers vary very cousiderably, 
and that, whilst some are engaged in valuations 
involving huge sums of money and great responsibility, 
others devote their time only to the collection of rents 
and the selling and letting of house property ; heuce 
the conditions under which pupils are Ived vary 
enormously, from a term of two years for £50, to aterm 
of three years at £1,000 ; to pay either of these sums of 
money is almost waste, for in the former case the work 
done is generally of a very inferior type, and coul be 
as well learnt without being articled at all, and the 
latter is excessive. If it be desired to learn London 
work, a premium of £100 per annum for three years 
should suffice, this being also the fee that a ‘good 
provincial firm would ask; but for country work it is 
better to keep away from towns and to be articled to au 
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‘ITH the football match out of the way, as it were, 
with a good man or very possibly a small com- 
mittee in the home district, and with good help in all 
probability being given also by the head-master and 
perhaps even by his assistants too, the secretary has 
now a clear course before him, and ‘may go full steam 
ahead in the completion of his programine. 

‘One important item, about which very little has been 
said up to now, is the dinner. Some members might 

refer the substitution of something else for the 
Utnner ; but a convivial gathering of some sort is 
necessary, and when you come to consider the question 
. there is really no choice. A good and thoroughly 
respectable hotel should be selected, or a private room 
may be engaged elsewhere. and independent arrange- 
ments made about the catering. That very useful man 
in the home district should be instructed to thoroughly 
investigate this matter in all its bearings, especially the 
cost. When he has done so, it will be possible to come 
to an agreement with some one, and to fix the hour, 
and then the tickets may be printed and disposed of, 
and the sooner the better. Some information upon the 
subject of expense may prove acceptable. We were 
first quoted three shillings per head ; but our strongest 
district was in favour of going up another two 
shillings, and making sure of the thing being done 
well, Eventually we compromised, paid four shillings 
each, and were highly satisfied at the result. I may 
remark that the dinner itself cost four shillings each, and 
that is the price we charged each old boy for his ticket. 
‘There were a number of small incidental expenses, such 
as ticket printing; but these all came out of the 
association funds. Hialf-past six is the time which 
should be fixed upon for the start. The football match 
is not likely to be over much before five o'clock, and 
the subsequent hour and a half will be very much 
needed by all. I shall have to revert to the dinner 
later on; but in the meantimei ¢ will be best to take 
the day's proceedings in the order in which they 
come. 

One of the first things to be done {s to find out what 
is the earliest time at which the district secretaries 
can turn up on the day of the gathering, and also to 
ascertain, through them, the trains by which the bulk 
of the members will travel. This latter information is 
necessary in order that the time for the annual 
business meeting may be fixed. At this there will be 
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auctioneer who has a good country connection and 
farms land of his own ; for not ouly is there a better 
opportunity of learning the fundamental principles, 
but the work is more interesting, and the premiums 
asked are generally less, 

Although examinations are not as yet compulsory in 
any branches of land agency or auctioneering, still 
their influence is growing Very rapidly, and it {s 
advisable, both for the sake of the qualification and of 
the experience, to take the diploma of either the 
Surveyors’ Institution or the Auctioneers’ Institute. 

The Surveyors’ Institution, which is the older and 
more comprehensive society, admits members (with 
very few exceptions) by examination ouly. The 
preliminary examination is for the admission of 
students only, who must be pupils of members of the 
profession, or otherwise receiving instruction such as 
the Council approve: the subjects embrace algebra, 
Euclid, history, compusition, dictation, and one 
language; the entrance fee requirel is £1 1s..and a 
prize is given to the examinee who heads the list. 
Candidates must be at least eighteen years of age to 
enter for the examination, and if successful mar 
remain students of the Institution until they are 
tweuty-one years and six months old. A student may 
be admitted without examination provided he has 

assed the matriculation of any University in the 

Jnited Kingdom, or any other examination approved 
by the Council. 

The “intermediate” is for the admission of pro- 
fessional associates, and the examinees have the 
choice of three branches, according to the work to 
which they are most accustomed. In cach of these 
divisions ‘a practical kuowledge of surveying is 
essential, as well as book-keeping and the element: of 
the law relative to the management of property. Tie 
land agency division includes, in addition, agricu 
forestry, construction of tarm buildings, land drainage, 
aud geology. The valuation division, which embrazes 
more general work, includes mensurativn, the use of 
valuation tables, and the law of copylulds; whilst 
the third division is chiefly building work, such as 
practical measuring, bills of quantities, weasuration, 
and constructive and working drawin, 

No one under twenty-one is allowed to enter for 
this examination, and a fee of £3 3s. bas to be paid, 
Valuabie prizes are given to those who head the list, 
and in cases of very special merit. 

The final examination, which qualifies for the class 
of “Fellows,” is also divlded as before. All divisions 
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relating to vendors and purchasers. The vals 
branch comprises timber mearuring and valun: 
taxation, sanitary science, the Land Clauses Act, «.. 
the law of vendor and purchaser; whilat the but 
or third section take up sanitary science, qunu:., 
the building and sanitary Acts, mechanics, and 
construction of iron ard timber roofs. In addition : 
the foregoing, each candidate has to make a sci: 
of two special subjects from a given list. A fe: 
£3 3s, is required before sitting for this exami 
and in addition to a gold medal awarded to the cas: 
dave who takes first place, a prize of £10 is given {x 
the best work on the subject of valuations. Men's 
who have been admitted a3 professional aswx 
may use the letters P.A.S.I. and pay an annual 
scription of £2 2s, and Fellows may take the 
F.S.L, paying £3 3s. per annum. 

The Auctioneers’ Institute, which was founded ix 
1886, to promote the interests of auctioneers, <2 
admits Fellows and Associates without examina: o, 
subject to certain qualifications. It is, Lower. 
advisable for intending members if possible to pass :!+ 
examinations, which are divided into the three 
stages of elementary, intermediate. and fi 
first of these, qualifying for studentship, inloas 
dictation, composition, book-keeping, mathex 
geography, history, and a choice ot two subjects fr 
shorthand, Latin, French, and Germav. The « 
examination, qualifying ‘for associateship. ex! 
book-keeping and estate accounts, mensuratic, 
use of valuation tables, the law of landlord and tev: 
and the option of either elementary land surene 
or measurement and valuation of dilapidativns Ti 
“final” comprises the law relating to aucticcee 
arbitrations, and sales of property, the 
property, specifications aud estimates for rey 
a report, with the opticu ef one of the tire 
land surveying and levelling, sanitary scisve:, 1.1 
the law of copyholds. 

The fee for the first examination is £1 1s. f 
intermediate £2 2s.,and for the fiual £333, As 
when admitted, may use the letters AAT. atd Fe 
F.A.L, the former paying an annual eubscript 
£1 Js. if London members, or ls. 6d. if x 
members, the latter paying £2 2s. and £1 b. 
spectively, in addition to entrance fees. 

Having passed the examinations of either ins 
anyone may justly call himself a qualifiel ma 
the law demands that no man'shall call ki 
auctioneer or act as such without taking out a ic: 
for whieh he has to pay £10 a year: nor mar 
one act as a valuer or house agent without the 
ment of £2 annually, although if an anctioneer st: 
the capacity of a valuer or house agent th 
holds covers the other two. 
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TO FORM AN OLD BOYS’ 
By H. Leacg. 


PART II. 


avery great deal of work to do, and it may safely be 
assumed that it will not be got through in less than 
a.couple of hours, The meeting must be taken before 
the football match, and if the latter is to begin at, say, 
three o'clock, the former should be timed for not later 
than half-past twelve. There should be a committee 
meeting of the district secretaries aud other officers at 
least two hours before thi, for the purpoze of squaring 
up accounts and ascertaining the financial position, 
preparing o report, arranging for nominations for 
vacant offices, and arranging details as to theevening’s 
srecch making, the programme for which may then be 
printe 

There will be so much to do and see about at the last 
minute that it is exceedingly desirable that the secre- 
tary should get over the day before, if at all possible. 
Two good-sized rooms must be engaged—one for the 
general assembly and handshaking and all that sort of 
thing, and the other for the committee and general 

‘ meetings, Another thing to see about is the photo- 
graphing of the gathering, for it would be a pity not to 
have some such permanent memento of such an eventful 
day. Theassistant in the home district may look after 
this, and come to an arrangement with the photographer 
for members to be supplied with copies at a fixed, 
low charge. The best time for the taking of the group 
and indeed about the only one, is immediately after the 
business meeting, and there must be no delay what- 
ever. 

A few complimentary tickets for the dinner will 
have to be issued, and they should be despatched to 
the invited guests at least two or three days before- 
hand, so as to allow them time to accept or decline. 
First, one will have to go to the head-master ; and then, 
if the school is ruled by officials known as governors, 
the chairman should be invited, and perhaps the clerk 
aswell. Then it is a good idea to send a ticket to the 
captain of the school. He will like it, and will have a 
lot to tell the fellows about it, and it is very important 
that the rising generation should be interested in the 
association, so as to ensure their joining it as soon as 
they leave school. Last, but by no means least, one 
must be forwarded to the editor of tliat paper 
circulating in the district which lent its assistance at 
the start, aud in which @ good report is most wanted. 
With it should be enclosed particulars of all the other 
events of the day, and an intimation that the secretary 
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would be glad to see the representative of the pan © 
them, and to furnizh him with all needful inf 
The editor will hand over the dinner ticket w t-- 
representative, and a decent account may be dec 
upon, As I have before remarked, the oue give! = 
extended to several columns, and I have no dzt 
other associations would be similarly succes!) 
their efforts in this direction. The reporter * 
function also sent short reports to several other fe 
This might also be arranged. I must not om 
mention that we subsequently came to an sgne 
with this newspaper whereby we had a few biz! 
copies of the report printed in pamphlet form{< - 
As the matter was already in type the cost was tr? 
These copies were despatched to all our memtxr 
those old boys who had not joined us as well 
must surely have done us some good. The =~ 
proceedings—meeting, football match, and dino: 
were included, with a full list of names of those pre 
and where they came from. 

‘A proper programme of the day's proceedings 
be prepared, and either printed or copies str: 
upon a graph. They should contain all neeift 
formation, and should be handed to the old 
their arrival, for their guidance during the diy. 
this is @ rather important feature, and aa, mere” 
8 better idea can be obtained from the progres’ 
to how the events should be organised than :9 
other way, I cannot do better than give oar 
pressing all unnecessary details. Here it is: 


OLD BOYS" ASSOCIATION. 
FinsT ANNUAL GATHERING AT. 
(Date). 


PROGRAMME, 


10.30,—Committee meeting at iS 
12.0.—General assembly of Old Bors at——— 
A private room is set apart, and Old Boys are reqe” 
to proceed thither without delay, as it is of t' 
importance that the annual meeting should b& < 
menced punctually, tine being very limited. 
12.30,—Annual meeting at 
Agenda—Election of temporary chair 
Statement as to present sitaation— fh? 
of rules affecting the offices of Pri" 
Vice-President (Nos. 3, 7, and *), avis: 


tion if necessary—Election of President— 
Election of Vice-President—Financial State- 
ment—The Magazine—Revision of Rules 
generally—Election of Hon. Sec.. Hon. 
Treasurer, and Committee—Date of next 
gathering—General. 

Members are requested not to separate Immediately 
at the close of the meeting, arrangements having been 
inade for the photographing of the group, 

2.15,—Luncheon at the School by the kind invitation 
of the Head-master. 

3.0.—Football match on the school-ground, Past r. 
Present. 

(Teams.) 

The “ Present ” expect to win: but will members of 
the “Past” team kindly forbear in any case from 
taking the s!ightest advantage of their superior weight 
and strength ? 

6.3.—Annual dinner at 
electe] President in the Chair. 

1v.30.—Auld Lang Syne. 

Any Old Boy desiring information upon any point 
should apply to the secretary or any of the district 
secretaries. 

Subscriptions for the ensuing year are now due. 

N.B.—Those Uld Boys who are staying in — 
overnight, should communicate the fact to the secre- 
tary or district secretaries, who wili be able to give 
them information concerning accommodation. 
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This programme really puts the whole thing into a 
nutshell, so that very few further remarks are neces- 
sary. I must, however, sound a note of warning on 
the subject of the election of president. According to 
rule, oll the officers elected at the annual mecting at 
midday Gnish their year of office after the dinner— 
that is, the dinner the year after, not the one on the 
same day. The president elected at the mecting does 
no: preside the same evening, the chair then being 
taken by his predecessor. He is really president-elect 
till the day is over. The choice of president for the 
first time is a rather awkward business, for no meeting 
can be held to make the choice. The best thing todo 
is. as soon as the rules have been passed, for the secre- 
tary to communicate first with the head-masi and 
then with the districts, and to select right away fur 
the office the most distinguished old boy who is at 
the same time suitable in other respects. His clection 
can be confirmed at the annual meeting, and in his 


case it had better be understood that he is president 
for the ensuing year as well, and the enme with the 
vice-president. This would only be fair. The point 


is that, if nothing were done in the way of choosing a 
President till the day of the meeting, the old boy then 
chosen would be rather ill at ease for the rest of the 
das, and scarcely likely to do himself justice. But, 
above all, make sure beforehand that your president 
will turn'up, We had the good fortune to choose for 
our first president an old boy, who {s still a young 
man, but who {3 now fn possession of the Hebrew 
chair at a notable college, and who has a very long 
string of degrees after his uame. And a rare good 
president he made too. 

Some mention of a magazine has been mada in the 
course of these articles, and a little explanation is 
required. Many of us felt that vhe association should 
do a little more than promote the aunual gathering ; 
and it was recognised, too, that something should be 
done to keep the members in touch with one another toa 
certain extent. A small magazine, published quarterly, 
say. made up of articles contributed by old beys. asco- 
ciation announcements, movements and promotions of 
members, all their addresses, and such-like information, 
is just the thing. Any idea of this kind, however, 
wants working out very carefully, and it should not be 
adopted unless success is assured. Into details con- 
cerning such @ project I cannot, by reason of space 
conaiilerations, go now ; but I might just remark that 
if 150 subscribers can be secured at sixpence per copy, 
a small, but respectable, production might be turued 
out. 

And now what more is there to say? Very little. I 
have given as clearly as I could all instructions neces- 
sary for the formatiyn of an association like ours, 
Some readers may think T have given too many ; but 
they will change their opinion when they set about 
establishing their own association. It is one of the 
easiest things in the world to call a meeting and start 
a cricket club, which may commence its season a week 
later: but it is not so easy to make a success of an Old 
Boys’ Association, when you have some members in 
‘London and others in Carlisle, and all the work has to 
be done by correspondence. Still, if an energetic and 
enthusiastic fellow takes the work in hand at the out- 
set, and goes through with it till tie first snnual 
‘meeting, he will find the difficulties fade away from 
his path one by one till all have gone. He will not 
feel sorry that he has gone to ¢o much trouble when 
the great day comes round and the result of his 
labours is exposed to view. Then he may be disposed 
to let some one else have n turn at secretarial duti 
which ever afterwards will be trifling in comparis 
to what they were at first. Once a meeting has been 
hheld and everything has been thoroughly thrashed out, 
there will be no more difficulties of moment, and the 
second year’s gathering. with precedents for everything, 
can be quickly arranged. 

I think it would bea good thing if associations of 
this particular character were a little less scarce than 
they are. I believe they might do much gout; for, 
apart from the great enjorment to be derived from the 
meeting, few things touch to the quick so much a 
fellow who is lagging behind in the world’s race. and 
spur him on to greater things, as to come across all 
This old schoolfellows, many of them who were perhaps 
- ‘ehind him in the old days, and to find them all now 
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far away in front, If he has much good in him he 
goes home with the determination to put in a big 
sprint and catch those other beggars up again. 

If these short papers should result in the formation 
of other associations, as I hope they will, I trust these 
will have as enjoyable gatherings ‘at first as we hind; 
that the scene when dear old friendships are renewed, 
as the trains one by one stop at the little station in the 
morning, will be as cheery; that the youngsters will 
be tuught that the old ones can still’ play ~ Socker,” 
and that age bas not yet stiffened their limbs—as we 
taught them ; that the faces at the dinner table in the 
evening will be as bright and beaming as ours were; 
and that theassurance, rendered musically, that the dear 
old “ head" was after all a * jolly good fellow,” an 
opinion wholly the result of later experience, will be 
as hearty as was ours; and that when he replica he 
will touch the hearts 'of all of you with emotion, ill 
restrained : and that. last of all. that “Auld Lang 
Syne” will be sung with as much ferrour as we sing 
ft, and that pulses will beat as high in that final 
shaking of hands and arms, which was so vigorous 
that dismemberment was a possibility to be enter- 
tained. Be boys again, as we were. There is nothing 
more to wish. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 474. 
By C. BRHTING. 
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Pieces, 


AES ——, 
ee White] 8+11 
‘White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


This problem from Riga is clever, but 
Rx P soon gives a hint to the first move. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 

The combinations of the seven problems, 
Nos. 464 to 470, show the elements for the 
construction of greater problems, and are 
examples for learners to enter gradually 
into the complications of five-movers and 
long end-games. We give now seven more, 
all by H. F. L. Meyer, and all 


Two-Movers. 


Problem No. 475. 
White, K—K Kt4; Q—Q Kt 6; R-Q 
Kt 5. Black, K—K Kt 2. (K g4; L b6; 
Mb5.  K g7.) 


- 
99 
Problem No. 476. 
White, K—Q Kt sq.; Q—K5; Kt—K Kt 2. 
Black, K-Q8; Kt—K Kt 6; Ps—Q 6 and 7. 
(Kb1l; Led; Og2. Kdl; 03; P 2, d3.) 


Problem No. 477. 

White, K—K sq.; Q-Q B 7; B—K 6G; 
Et—-K B6; P-K B7. Black, K—K Kt 2: 
Bs—K Raq.and4; P—KR3. (Kel; Le7; 
Ne6; Of6; Pi7. Kg7; Nh5,h8; Phé.) 


Problem No. 478. 

White, K—Q B 4; Q—K 4; R_K B 8; 
B-Q Kt 8; P—K5. Black, K—K 3; P. 
KB2 (K c4; L e4; M £8; N b8; P 
K e6; P £7.) 


Problem No. 479. 

White, K—K sq.; Rs—Q B sq. and KR sq.; 
Bs--K 2 and K B 4. Black, K—K Kt 7; 
Ps—QB 6 andK Kt5. (K el; Mcl,hl; 
Ne2, f4. K g2; Pc3, g4.) 


Problem No. 480. 

White, K—K Kt sq.; B—Q R6; Kt—K6, 
Ps—K B 3 and K R 2. Black, K—K RG; 
Rs—K B 4 and K Kt 5; Ps—K Kt 7 and 
KR 5. (K gl; N aG; O e6; P £3, h2. 
Kh3; M £5, g4; P g2, h4.) 


Problem No. 481. 

White, K—QR3; Kts—QR5 andK Kt 4. 
Black, K—K 5; Kts—Q 4 and KB 4; Ps— 
Q5,Q6,K B 5 and 6. (K a3; O ai, g4. 
Ke4; O dé, f5; P d3, dé, £3, £4.) 


A few more in two and three moves, of a 
few pieces, by well-known composers will 
soon follow. 


Soxvtions.—No. 471. 1, K—Kt 5, and 2, 


Kt mates. No. 472. 1, Kt—K 8, and 2, Kt 
mates. No. 473. 1, B—Q 8, and 2, Q or Kt 
mates. 


Lately we had the painful duty of record- 
ing the deaths of great Dutch, Austrian, and 
American chessmasters, and now we have to 
report the death of one of the greatest 
English composers—namely, James Rayner, 
of Leeds, who was born on July 16, 1859, 
and died on June 4, 1898. One of the 
prettiest among his clever two-movers, and 
long self-mates, is this self-mate in nine 
moves: White, K—K R 8; Q—Q R 5; 
Be—Q R 2and Q Kt sq. Black, K—Q Kt 7; 
B—QR8; P—K Kt2. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NOTABLE WRECKS. 


TRE loss of life in the recent La Burgogne disaster 
shows that wreck to be very nearly the most disastrous 
of modern times. In fact, the loss of life has not been 
greater in any disaster since the loss of the Princess 
Alice in the es, when about €50 persons were 
drowned. The following is a list of ten wrecks that 
have involved great loss of life : 

Princess Alice, 650 lives lost. September 2, 1878 
Royal George, 600 lives lost. August 29, 1782. 
Utopia, 564 lives lost. March, 1891. 

The White Star Liner Aslantic, 560 lives lost. 
April 18, 1873. 

Namchou, 509 lives lost. January 2, 1892. 

Birkenhead transport, 454 lives lost. February 26, 


1852. 
Austria, emigrant vessel, 417 lives lost. September 13, 
1858, 


Prince George, 400 lives lost. April 18, 1758, 

Lady Nuzent, 400 lives lost. May, 1854. 

Royal Adelaide, 400 lives lost. March 30, 1850. 

After these come the Victoria disaster, which mace 
@ greater impression on the popular mind than any 
other, in which 358 were lost, and the wreck of the 
transport Seahorse in 1816, in which 365 were lost. 
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¢ bicycle repairer can get you a tyre cover if 

‘you give him the order. The advantaze of having a 

brake is that yon get off more che 

run into anybody, As to its other ady 
a difference of opinion: but we shuuld advise you 

to be on the safe side and have one. ie 


T. Seipy.—There is no doubt that a large number 
have sneceeded in doing well »t growing tlowers and 
fruit for market, and most of them have hegnn life 
as apprentices to ardinary nurserymen, Some ex- 
perience at Chiswick or Kew would be of advantage 
to you. 


G. W. T.—The “ Ibis" is published by Gurney & Jack- 
son, 1 Paternoster Row, and is under the control of 
the British Ornithologists’ Union. 


A.A. DowpEx.—Go to the Free Library and look at the 
“Army and Navy Gazette,” or sume other service 
paper, for the first Saturday of the month. You will 
there find the stations of the British Army, and learn 
where the regiments are. You may have some 
difficulty in getting into any particular cavalry regi- 
ment unless you join at the headquarters of that 
regiment. 


B. Proctor.—“How to make a Punch and Judy 
Show was in the part for November 1897, and “The 
Boy's Own Diorama” was in the parts for June and 
July 1897. Speaking generally, the current volum3 
is kept in print in numbers, the preceding volume in 
parts, and the rest are out of print. Back numbers 
are sold at the same price as the others. 


T. E. Durton.—There is so much loss of power ina 
leg-of-mutton sail that we should advise you to have 
a balance lug instead. A square of six feet, cither 
way, cut to shape, would probably be large enough, 
but it depends on the ballasting. 


BR. S.—For canoe-buillinz, see parts 6 and 7 of our 


“Indoor Games.” 
there, 


H. SHarpLes—1. A good many officers have entered 
the army that way. Your best wav would be to 
write to headquarters for the particulars as to com- 
missions open to cawlidates from tae militia, 2. 
Reeruiting for the Cape Mounted Rifles takes place 
exclusively in the Colony. 


BR. A. HEATH.—1. The only society that would seem 
‘to meet all your requirements would probably be the 
Hearts of Oak Benetit Society, whose headquarters 
are in Oxford Street. You could have a prospectus 
sent to you if you were to apply for it to the 
Secretary. 2 Any fire insurance company will 
insure books; {t is only a question of premium. 


W. G. Dossox.—You must have had previous experi- 
ence as a purser's clerk. The likeliest way is to 
apply to the owners. 


E. J. Leoxarp.—“ How to make a Small Dynamo” 
was inthe March part for 1891, There were three 
articles. 


H. Lanpie.—Write to the Secretary, Cyclists’ Touring 
Club, Victoria Street, Westminster, and ask for 
prospectus. 


A. LAMBERT—Our article on “Explosive Spiders” 
has been out of print for many years. Since it was 
published, the law has been altered ; so that you are 
oe allowed to make such things unless you have a 

cence. 


P. Law er.—l. Write to the firm for an estimate of 
the cost of the goods delivered free to you, thus 
letting them work out the freight and duty. 2. Only 
a few, and those in part 10, 


You will find all the particulare 


A Nice Family Gathering! 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Descriptive Competition. 
[Continued from page 687.] 
VII.—Tue Honex-Srearer. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
ALFRED 8. GRIFFIN (age 20), 4 Saville Row, Bats 


CERTIFICATES, 

Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey ; Joho L Lv. 
4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkealdy, N.B.; Janet D's. 
Harold Wood, near Romford, Essex; May E ¥ 
Donaldson, 8) Wellesley Road, Croydon; Hav" 
Fairfax Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Ht. 
Asber Carlyle Vincent Prior, 4 Victoria hi- 
Colchester ; Arthur Edward Brooks, Lops bo. 
72 Lombard Street, Ec, 


VILUI.—" True to Dears.” 


Prite—10s. 6d. 
ANDREW FRANK BENNICE (age 30), Heathside, Pe 
Rise, Forest Hill, s.5, . 


CERTIFICATES. 

Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey ; Jobn Bur: 
116 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow: William Be 
Paton, Homeleigh, 15° Aubert Park, Highber: 
Maud’ E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley” Road, (7. 
Dorothy Maclean, 5 Casselden Road, Willesiev. 5" 
Alfred 8. Griffin, 4 Saville Road, Bath ; Johu L Lx: 
4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
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A BEDAWIN CAPTIVE. 


By ALFRED CoLBECK, 
Author of “ Scarlea Grange,” “ The Fall of the Staincliffes,” ete, 


(With TMlustrations by ALYRED PEaRsR.) 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE MISSING WILL. 


W: bade farewell to Mr. Alderson, and 

his nephews, in Cairo. They in. 
tended remaining in Egypt for some 
weeks. Mr. Graham accompanied Jim 
and me to Alexandria, where we were to 
embark for Marseilles, and run across 
France on our way home, as, at that 
time of the year, mid-winter, it was one 
of the safest and quickest routes. To my 
surprise, however, Mr. Graham, who had 
brought his luggage along with him, took 
tickets for the three. We were dependent 
upon him for current expenses, but there 
was an understanding between us that, 
whatever he was out of pocket should be 
repaid. For this unfailing kindness, and 
the skill with which he had conducted 
my affairs—far better than I could have 
hoped to do myself—it was impossible to 
repay him. If Jim and _I had been left 
to our own resources, I am afraid we 
should have got little or no information 
from Ferrara; and I should now be re- 
turning to England with very meagre 
prospects of ever coming into the posses- 
sion of my own. I said so to Mr. Gra- 
ham, with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude that I could command; but he 
only smiled, and wished me to say no- 
thing about it. He had only done his 
duty, he told me, and it had been a 
greater pleasure to him than I could 
realise. Sometimes I found myself ask- 
ng in my own mind why he should 
nterest himself in me so deeply. and 
:ake so much trouble with my affairs; 
ind now, when he himself booked for 
Marseilles, the question recurred to me, 
und pressed for an answer. Jim was not 
surprised. He took it as a matter of 
:ourse ; only, when he saw my perplexity, 
here was a twinkle in his eyes, and a 
survature of his lips, that expressed a 
rreat deal, and showed me plainly enough 
fhat there was o secret behind it which 
Tina had not imparted to me. I was 
ust a trifle vexed with him—dear old 
jim! 

«« Are you going to England, too, Mr. 
¥raham ?"” I asked. 

** Certainly, my boy. Why not?” and A Moorish Arab. 
1e seemed to me to speak with a tone of (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by FRask FELLER.) 
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tenderness that I had not noticed before. 
Ever since my illness he had addressed 
me affectionately, and I had become used 
to it; but when he now said “my boy” 
there was a tremor in his voice, an indi- 
cation that he was deeply moved. 

“ But you are not going on my account, 
are you? You have already spent a long 
time in my service, and you have been 
very kind to me, and I cannot repay you, 
or thank you enough; but—but——” 

“ What 9 ” 

“T shall feel uncomfortable if I think 
that my affairs are taking you to England, 
away from your work, after all that you 
have done for me. It is like trespassing 
upon your time. Iam not worthit. You 
know I have Mr. Calderwood in England, 
and you can write to him, and send him 
Ferrara’s confession, or I can take it. 
He will helpme. There is really no need 
for you to come.” ; 

ae Not because you do not want me— 
eh?” 

“Oh! no. I should be delighted, and 
so would Jim. You know that. But it 
would be a shame to let you come simply 
to look after me, to trouble you further 
with my concerns, if you have work to 
do here.” 

“Dismiss your compunction, my boy. 
Don’t distress yourself by imagining that 
you are trespassing on my time. I am 
going with you.” 

“ But not altogether on my account ?" 

“No! I have other two reasons. Will 
that satisfy you? I must see your busi- 
ness through, however. That is one 
reason, and 8 strong reason ; but, besides 
that, it is necessary for me to visit Eng- 
land in order to confer with the committee 
under whose employ I was sent to Syria ; 
and to settle a personal matter of the 
utmost importance to me, and for the 
relief of my own mind.” 

“T am glad to know that you have 
these other reasons. It is quite easy now 
to submit to your company; but submit 
isn’t the right word. It will be a great 
delight to have you still with us, to Jim 
as well as to me, and I can understand 
now why you have taken three tickets for 
Marseilles.” 

This conversation took place while on 
our way from the steamship bureau to 
our hotel. Jim listened, but said nothing. 
The comical compression of his lips, and 
the merry light in his eyes, still puzzled 
me. There was something behind—I 
knew there was. He had been aware all 
the time that Mr. Graham was going to 
England, and he had not told me. When 
dinner was over, Mr. Graham returned to 
the subject. 

“My boy,” said he, “ would you like to 
know what the personal matter is, the 
matter of great importance, of which I 
want to be fully satisfed, that is taking 
me to England?” 

“Tf you would like to tell me.’ I re- 
plied, not wishing to appear inquisitive. 

“ What was your mother’s name?" 

“ Boranquet.”” 

“Tt is an unusual name.” 

“Yes!” 

“Do you know anything about her 
early life?” 

“Not much. She died when I was 
quite young, and I haven't a very clear 
recollection of her. Father used to talk 
to me about her sometimes. She was a 

“nister’s daughter. There were only 
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two sisters in the family, twins, and they 
were left orphans when they were very 
little. My mother's father was a Cornish- 
man, I believe, and he was pastor of a 
small church in Somerset. When he 
died, and the sisters were left alone— 
mere children they were, and the 
mother had died previously—a few friends 
interested themselves in their behalf, and 
secured a residence and education for 
them in some orphanage. My mother 
came to Stalybridge to take charge of a 
school there, and she was a schoolimistress 
when my father married her.” 

“Have you any information about her 
twin sister?” 

“Very little. She married a minister, 
a Scotchman I think he was, but I never 
knew his name. She died soon after her 
marriage, and my father seldom mentioned 
her. I question, indeed, whether he ever 
met with her.” 

“ Have you no 
mother ?"’ 

“No! I have often wished for one, but 
I don’t know that she ever had one 
taken.” 

“Ts this anything like your mother?” 
and Mr. Graham drew a miniature from 
an inner vest pocket, and handed it to 
me. It was a very small one, in an oval 
gold frame, beautifully finished, and re- 
presenting a lady, so near as I could 
judge, about twenty-three years old. 

“Tt is not my mother,” said I, “ but it 
is very much like her,” after I had 
carefully examined the portrait with a 
quickly beating heart. 

“And yet her name was Bosanquet,” 
said Mr. Graham. 

“Can it be the likeness of my mother’s 
sister, Aunt Amelia ?” 

“Tt must be, for the name of my now 
sainted wife was Amelia, and your 
mother’s name was Agnes, was it not?" 

“ Yes!" said I, in amazement, open- 
ing my eyes to their widest extent. 
“Then you are my uncle, by marriage?" 

“T think so. I am going to England 
to prove it. And as, from what you have 
told me, it is almost, if not quite, certain, 
you shall call me Uncle Alick in future, 
and I will continue to call you my boy.” 
There were tears in his eyes, and his 
voice was trembling with pathos and 
affection. My own face must have been 
lit up with gladsome smiles. Jim blew 
his nose violently, and strolled across the 
room to look out of the window. “ Wait 
& moment!’ said Mr. Graham; and, 
opening his portmanteau, he brought out 
an old likeness, very indifferently finished, 
on glass, and placed it within my hands. 
It contained the portraits of two little 
girls. For a long while I looked at it 
with moist eyes. 

“Which is my mother?” I asked, in a 
husky whisper. 

Mr. Graham pointed to one of the 
figures, and I touched it with my lips. 
It was the only portrait of my mother 
that I had ever seen. 

“Nay! You must keep it.” said 
Uncle Alick, as I attempted to hand it 
back again. 

“ Thank you very much," said I; “ but 
why didn’t you tell me all this before ?” 

“In your illness I thought it might 
disturb you, and since then I have been 
waiting for a favourable opportunity. 
Then it was pleasant for Jim and me to 
keep this secret together fora while. We 


portrait of your 


two, and Mr. Alderson, were the onl; 
three who knew it. I told Mr. Alderson 
as an old friend, the better to enlist his 
sympathy and assistance. It came out, 
while we were searching for you, ins 
conversation with Jim, that your mother’s 
name was Bosanquet; and, from the 
scanty information which Jim could give 
me, I had no doubt at last that you were 
my nephew.” 

“Oh! uncle, I am so glad ; but I have 
8 crow to pull with Jim.” 

“ And you won't find a white feather in 
it, Kiddy,” eaid Jim, suddenly facing 
round. “ Begin at once. We'd better 
pull it before we leave Alexandria.” 

“ You ought to have told me, Jim.” 

“You wouldn’t let me.” 

“T wouldn't let you. Why, you never 
proffered to tell me.” 

“Who didn’t ?- Well, what a memory 
you have, to be sure ! 


“Now, to your recollection I would bring, 
That when these pretty creatures go to rot 

‘They draw up one leg close beneath the wing 
Aud stand upon the other—” 


“ Jim, what are you talking about?” 

“ Geese.” 

“You don’t mean to say that I'm» 
goose?” 

“What else can you be when you've 
forgotten that ?”’ 


“But I haven't forgotten it. You 
never proffered to tell me, Jim.” 
“Listen to him, Mr. Graham! He 


asked me, in Jerusalem, why I had 
remained with you instead of going 
home ; and I gave him four reasons, and 
I was going on to the fifth, when he se!2 
that four were sufficient, so I referred 
him for the fifth to you. I told him tha: 
the fifth was a very good reason, but he 
seemed to be satisfied with the fou. 
Now, what do you call that? I say ths: 
he wouldn't let me tell him, and he turns 
round upon me with this innoceut cor- 
fession that he doesn’t remember a werd 
about it. It won't do, Kiddy." 

Upon my arrival in England my tncle 
and Mr. Calderwood had many things ‘¢ 
talk over. The latter had known my 
mother, and the information he was able 
to give, with inquiries in Stalybridge and 
a visit to the orphanage where she an? 
her sister had been educated, confirmed 
the conclusion already arrived at, ari 
entirely removed all doubts about our 
relationship. Mr. Graham went in:> 
apartments in the southern suburbs ci 
Manchester, not far from Old Traffré. 
and took me with him, an arrangement 
that Jim only fell in with after a goc- 
natured grumble, for he had reckone} 
upon our living together again in the c!i 
home. He was partly satisfied, however. 
with my promise to visit them often. 
which, having much time to myseif. I 
was able to do; and it was a keea 
pleasure to me to renew the fellowship i 
Jim’s home circle, in the evenin-s 
especially, when Rachel was there, who 
received me in a quiet, sisterly fashicz. 
without shyness, and listened eagerly 
the recounting of ouradventures. Durirz 
these first few weeks my uncle was bu:s. 
running up to London two or three tim: 
confer with his committee, and preparizs 
reports with which I sometimes helped 
him, copying them out, or writing tht 
down from his dictation; and the tice 
that he could spare from this work i 


devoted to my affairs, in conjunction with 
Mr. Calderwood and myself. 

Somehow the will must be found. But 
we knew of no means of access, even by 
proxy, to Greystone House. Jim wanted 
to disguise himself, and apply for a situa- 
tion as housemaid, or cook, or anything, 
so long as he could get in; but we all 
said it was too dangerous an expedient. 
He would be sure to betray himself. My 
cousin’s eyes were keen, and he would 
see through the disguise. Indeed, we 
treated the suggestion as a joke, and we 
thought it ridiculous; but Jim was in 
earnest, and a trifle put out because we 
would not entertain it. He thought it 
could be done, and he was almost eager 
to try. Fortunately, there was no 
necessity for it; another way opened, 
much more feasible ; but Jim had a hand 
in the discovery after all. 

Three months passed by, and we were 


apparently no nearer the solution of the’ 


difficulty. So far as we knew, my cousin 
was unaware of my presence in Man- 
chester, and our wish was to prosecute 
the search for the will, if possible, without 
arousing his suspicions. But how could 
we do it? ‘The lawyer again assured Mr. 
Calderwood that such a will had been 
drawn, and its provisions were in agree- 
ment with Ferrara's confessions; but he 
had no idea where it was, and supposed 
that, unsigned and unwitnessed, it had 
been committed to the flames. We were 
sure, however, that it had been both 
signed and witnessed, and that my aunt 
had not destroyed it. Ifthe housekeeper 
or my cousin had found it, in my long 
absence, then, for their own sake, they 
would have been sure to destroy it; and, 
vpart from the confession of one or the 
other, in that case I should be left 
without remedy. 

While brooding over it one day, I 
‘hought of Martha, the servant, who had 
sromised to help me, if I needed help, 
ind wondered whether she was still 
mgaged at Greystone House. Jim was 
:ommissioned to find out this, which he 
lid, and speedily. Martha came over to 
Did Trafford, and gave us many par- 
iculars about the changes at Greystone 
Louse, among others that my cousin was 
requently away, and that Mrs. Roper 
iad become a confirmed drunkard. She 
ould barely tolerate the situation, and 
ontemplated a removal into service more 
ongenial, if she could only find it: 
ndeed, she had only remained at Grey- 
tone House so long because of its old 
ssociations in the happier times, when 
Tiss Kidson was alive. 

When we enlightened Martha in regard 
> my cousin’s scheme she became 
xcited, and declared that she would keep 
er situation, unpleasant as it was, until 
ae will was found. Every nook and 
orner she would search with the utmost 
are. It was a“ wicked shame,” Martha 
eclared, with enthusiasm, and ‘ enough 
> make poor Miss Kidson turn in her 
rave.” We had gained a valuable 
uy. 

2 The will is found!" exclaimed Jim, 
ne morning, as he dashod into the room 
‘here Mr. Calderwood, my uncle, and I 
‘ere sitting. 

«« Found!” we all three cried together, 
‘hile I sprang up in amazement, and 
xed my eyes upon Jim’s face. It was 
eaming with gladness. There was no 
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mistake about it. Jim would not have 
looked like that if he had not been certain 
about it. 

“Yes!” he cried exultantly. “ Martha 
will be in with it directly.” 

“Where was it found?” asked Mr. 
Calderwood. 

“Who discovered it?" 
uncle. 

“Was it you, Jim?" said I; and he 
turned from their faces to mine. 

“Both of us,” he replied, “but the 
thanks are due to Martha. Here she 
comes! Now, Martha, tell your story, or 
these three people will devour you.” 

But Martha, without a look at Jim, 
quietly opened her satchel, and placed 
upon the table a large blue envelope. 

We found the will, in all particulars, 
as the lawyer had described it; and, as 
Ferrara had said, it was witnessed by my 
cousin and Mrs. Roper. My great-aunt’s 
signature was feeble and shaky. We 
were curious to notice the date when the 
will was signed, and, by comparison with 
Mr. Calderwood’s diary, ascertained that 
the date corresponded with my visit to 
Greystone House, and the eve of her 
death. Did she sign it before my inter- 
view with her, or after? Probably 
after ; but, in that case, my cousin could 
have said nothing about our quarrel, or, 
if he did mention it, she would not listen 
to him. He might have thought that 
there would be plenty of time to do that 
on the morrow, or later, when, perhaps, 
the first favourable impression I had 
made would have worn away a little 
from her mind. However, the will was 
signed, and here it was; my uncle took 
Possession of it, and we opened our 
battery of questions upon Martha and 

im. 

It came out that Jim had been a 
constant visitor at Greystone House, 
accepted there by Mrs. Roper and the 
other servant, who acted as cook, as 
Martha's young man. A very young 
man, too, the cook thought, and rather 
despised him, as well as wondered at 
Martha's choice. But the end was 


asked my 


gained. Jim obtained unquestioned 
entrance, and aided Martha in her 
search. He was careful to avoid my 


cousin, who, in fact, had never once seen 
him. Where Martha could not go, Jim 
was ready, creeping through the man- 
hole into the under-drawing and even 
exploring the chimneys—most unlikely 
places to find the missing will; but they 
aneant to find it if it were in the house at 
all. 

“And where did you find it at last?” 
asked Mr. Calderwood. 

“In Miss Kidson’s room," 
Martha. 


* answered 


“Indeed!” said my uncle. “And 
how did you discover it ?”” 
“ This way,” said Martha. “The room 


is almost as it was when Miss Kidson 
died, the bed in exactly the same place, 
although some of the other furniture has 
been taken away. The bed is a big one, 
made of mahogany, with four posts, and 
hangings, very heavy to lift, and so it 
hadn't been disturbed. We must all be 
thankful for that, because, if they had 
moved it, they might have found the will. 
I had to keep the room tidy; and when- 
ever I went into it, after Jim and I had 
examined it everywhere, I used to look 
round, and wish, and guess, and wonder 
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wherever the mistress had placed that 
piece of paper that we couldn't find. I 
thought she was an old woman, and a 
feeble woman, and a cunning woman; 
and it must be somewhere within easy 
reach of her hand if she were still living, 
within easy reach of her hand when no one 
was with her, and no one to help her to 
put it by or to get it for her again. Now, 
sometimes I helped her to bed, and some- 
times Mrs. Roper; and then, when she 
had had her supper, we left her until the 
morning. That eet my mind upon the 
bed, upon the head of the bed, and I felt 
at it, at the back of it, and up the two 
posts, but it all seemed to be solid 
mahogany. There was no secret pocket 
in the hangings, and no slide that I could 
discover at the back. I was batted. 
That night I lay awake for hours, 
puzzling my brains about it; and the 
next morning, when I had the chance, I 
went into the room again, and I tapped 
the back, and the two posts, with my 
thimble. One of the posts in the square 
part, just below where it rises into a 
swelling curvé, sounded differently from 
the other. It was not exactly a hollow 
sound, but deeper, as if the wood were 
not so hard as the other. So I grasped 
the upper part of the post with my hands, 
to see whether it would unscrew. No! I 
couldn't move it roundways at all, but I 
could move it sideways, backward ana 
forward, a mere trifle. It was loos:, 
then. It was not a solid piece all the 
way up. But perhaps the other post was 
the same, and the bed had been made so. 
I tried the other, but it wouldn't yield. I 
tried the two at the foot of the bed, and 
they were just as firm. This left-hand 
post, at the head of the bed, was different. 
from the rest. I had got so far, and I 
thought the will must be inside it; but 
how to get it out—that was the question. 
It ought to move easily if I only knew 
the knack of it. Miss Kidson never toiled 
with it like me. She must have opened 
it easily. Well! I pulled, and shook, and 
hammered it with my fist, until I was 
afraid that Mrs. Roper would come up to 
see what was the matter. But it was all 
no use. It would have to be sawn out, I 
thought, andI couldn't do that. Mahogany 
is terribly hard wood, and sawing would 
make an awful noise. Jim might do it, 
and it had to be done. So I told Jim. 
and we waited for an opportunity.” 

“ And did Jim get it?” I asked. 

“Yes! and without sawing, though we 
could have done it right enough. I had 
the sawready. The day before yesterday, 
Mr. Kidson went to London; yesterday 
the cook had a row with Mrs. Roper, and 
left in a huff, without a minute's notice 
on either side; Mrs. Roper began to 
console herself with her favourite 
beverage, and by four o’clock was well 
on toward a heavy drunken sleep; and 
I sent for Jim.” 

“How?” 

“Oh! John, the gardener, did me a 
good turn, and sent off a telegram.” 

“Then we have John to thank?” 

“Yes! He would do anything for me, 
would John,” said Martha, with a blush 
“but he doesn’t know about the will. 
T’'ve had to coax him every way about 
Jim's coming, and all that, and to promise 
him that I would explain everything 
before long. I can tell him when I ece 
him again, but he'll have to come to 
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Manchester. I shan’t go back to Saddle- 
worth—not me, now that this job's 
over. I’ve had more than enough of 
Mrs. Roper.” 


“But you are forgetting the will, 
Martha.” 
“Oh! no. I am coming to that, Mr. 


Jacob. Jim came down, but it was very 
late before he arrived. We got into Miss 
Kidson’s room without Mrs. Roper's 
knowledge. The saw was there, hidden 
under the fender; but Jim said he would 
have a look at the post first. He tapped it 
with the handle of the saw, and shook it 
asI had done. Then he began to feel at 
it, down the back, pressing gently with 
his fingers; all of a sudden, the top part 
of the post, right above the square base, 
quietly swung round on a_ pivot, and 
there, in a round cavity, drilled into the 
centre of the wood, and lined with metal, 
was the will. He had pressed a button, 
level with the post itself, made of 
mahogany, too, as the post was, and 
fitted in so nicely that, for all the world, 
it looked like a peg driven in to keep the 
bed together. I took charge of the will, 
and Jim of the packet of papers that 
was lying at the bottom; we went down- 
stairs into the kitchen, and Jim had a 
good supper, for I found that he had 
eaten nothing since noon, and had walked 
from Stalybridge—there was no stopping 
train forward from there at that time of 
the night ; then he had a couple of hours 
sleep in the hayloft, and came off to you.”” 

“And where are the papers ?” 

“ Here, Kiddy,” said Jim, handing me 
a packet of mostly faded letters, tied 
together with strong Jbrown tape. “I 
wanted you to hear about the will first. 
These could wait.” 

The letters proved to be very inter- 
esting. There were two sets of them. 
One set was composed of old love-letters 
from some unknown hand long since 
stilled in death, even as my great-aunt’s 
was, containing abundant evidences of a 
tender attachment, which, through some 
misunderstanding, had been nipped in the 
bud, instead of expanding into the lovely 
flower of a beautiful married life. Hidden 
away in the heart of the old lady was the 
secret of a romance that once brightened 
and inspired her younger life, a romance 
with a tragic ending; and she carried it 
with her, beneath that shrivelled and 
withered exterior, to the grave. As I 
read these letters, a profound pity for her, 
not unmingled with affection, sprang up 
within my heart; and, out of respect for 
her and her secret, I showed the letters 
to no one, and never spoke of them, 
except to my uncle. The other letters 
were a source of joy to me. They were 
all my father's, written in his younger 
days, before his marriage, when he was 
my great-aunt’s favourite nephew, in 
whom perhaps she found some consolation 
for a heart crushed beneath a lost love. 
The memory of his early life must have 
kept green, and preserved its fragrance, 
within Miss Kidson’s mind, or she would 
never have stored these letters, and tied 
them up with others that were even 
more precious to her, neither would she 
have designed such liberal things for 
me after that first and only interview 
with her, when I must have reminded her 
of my father. 

To the lawyer's first communication in 
Tegard to the recently recovered will, and 
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the restoration of my portion of the 
inheritance, my cousin would not deign 
to reply. A second letter, however, 
threatening him with instant legal pro- 
ceedings, and informing him of my 
presence in England, with the special 
evidence that could be brought against 
him for securing my detention among the 
Bedawin, and the attempts upon my life, 
drew from him not only a letter, but an 
interview. It was a private interview 
between him and the lawyer. Neither I 
nor my friends appeared. We thought it 
best to leave all the early negotiations in 
the lawyer's hands. When he realised 
that he was securely caught, and that 
there was not the remotest chance of 
escape, he was anxious to prevent an 
open trial by equally dividing with me 
what remained of the inheritance. By 
his senseless extravagance since Miss 
Kidson’s death, he had made a great hole 
in it, but there was sufficient left, even 
upon an equal division, to satisfy me. 
The lawyer, as well as my uncle and Mr. 
Calderwood, were inclined to oblige him 
to restore everything to which I was 
justly entitled, and make good what he 
had squandered in dissipation of that 
which would have come naturally to me; 
but I did not want to be too hard with 
him, neither would I hear of the re- 
payment of the 2501. by Mrs. Roper, to 
say nothing of the extra 5007. which she 
had received as the price of her silence. 
The fortune was an ample one, much 
more than I thought my great-aunt was 
possessed of; and my part of it, notwith- 
standing the loss of three or four thousand 
pounds in payments to Mrs. Roper and 
her son, and through the fast living of my 
cousin, was enough to place me on an 
excellent footing, especially with the 
prospect of a busy life before me. For I 
could not tolerate the idea of settling 
down in indolence. I must do something. 
In some way I must make use of the 
money entrusted to me, and not permit it 
to become a drag upon my life. 

When Mrs. Roper became aware of the 
altered position of things, through the 
discovery of the will, and my presence in 
Manchester, she sought me out in a 
maudlin, penitent mood, and made 
rambling confession, altogether excusing 
herself, and throwing the blame entirely 
upon my cousin and her son. She 
declared that they had forced her to 
compliance in a secrecy which she really 
abhorred by many and awful threats that 
made her tremble in her shoes; and that 
she was entirely ignorant of the deeper 
and blacker crime against me. The 
latter was probably true, although she 
must have guessed that there was some 
treacherous work going on when I had 
been committed to the care of her son 
during my voyage out, from her know- 
ledge of the characters of the two men; 
and very likely. to save herself from 
complicity in their nefarious design, and 
keep herself on good terms with them, 
she made no remarks and asked no 
questions. The essential vileness of the 
woman's character was seen in that she 
rejoiced, under the cloak of her assumed 
sorrow, when she knew that no legal 
action would be taken against her, and 
that she was to be left in possession of 
her ill-gotten gains. Nota word did she 
speak about restitution. Not a syllable 
did she breathe of self-blame. 


“at Greystone House. 


My cousin had the effrontery to si 
me out, and offer to vacate Greysi.:. 
House, and pass it over to me, if Twit 
pay him a thousand pounds. I refix 
to treat with him except through Mr 
Ellerton, the lawyer, and closed 
interview as soon as I could. 

Notwithstanding the fact that c- 
cousin had absorbed so considerable + 
portion of my money, my uncle ani! 
seriously discussed his proposal. Wi.- 
my uncle had heard what my views w-. 
im regard to the future, he advised m-* 
secure the house, and let him tak 
thousand pounds. The house was b:z 
worth it, especially consideringitssitu: 
but I did not like the idea of its 
into the hands of strangers. Mr. Elle. . 
was instructed, therefore, to accept 1 
offer, and complete the transaction. : 
my behalf; and my uncle and I reme.. 
from our lodgings and took up our al 
He only remai: 
with me till the close of the samm: 
The committee in whose service lt: 
was employed sent him back agaiz v 
continue his archeological researches an: 
missionary work in Syria, where I n= 
hear from him every month or s0, and 
expect the pleasure of a visit, I hope s 
prolonged visit, to Greystone House, on s 
certain auspicious occasion which i 
«been fixed for the near future. 

Martha displaced Mrs. Roper. Jctz 
became a resident in the house itx: 
during the following winter, when he ai 
Martha were married in one of the «i 
churches in Manchester. It is needle: 
to say that Martha was generously r- 
warded for the service she had pluck: 
rendered me, and expressed herself i 
quite overcome with the munificerce .° 
her wedding presents; and she is .° 
very happy in the comfort she gives : 
others by her capable management :. 
Greystone House. 

Jim pretended to’ be disconsolate - 
Martha's marriage, and said there «- 
nothing for it now but to go to Austr! 
And he went. He has been there nes: 
two years, in the western gold-fields, 
has found that gold-dust canrot ‘: 
shovelled up by the sackful, and i: 
every piece of quartz he cracks doe: 
contain o nugget as big as a walnut: - 
he is doing well, nevertheless, and *- 
very likely return some day a rich n— 
His father would rather have kept hiu 
home, in his own prosperous busi 
especially as Jim was the only son: i 
he would go. The gold-fields drew -- 
like a loadstone. 

About a week before he went, he fu! 
a promise which I thought he ha 
gotten. But Jim never forgets any 
which he has once set his mind on. + 
particularly if it refers to the welfar- 
his friends. I was spending the eve: -- 
Mr. and Mrs. Grim= 


was twenty last birthday,and Kidd: 


suchachildish name. Then, it is scar 
respectful, Jim, to address him 
that.” 

“JT mean no disrespect,” said 
“He knows that. And Kiddy come: > 


1ost natural. But he hasn’s answered my 
uestion.’ : 

“What question?” I asked. with an 
ssumed innocence which was lost upon 
im. But I did not want to be forced to 
eliver the message at an inopportune 
me. It might involve explanations that 
should not care to make in the presence 


fa third person, even if that person were“ 


im. Rachel had heard of Henda, and 
new how kind she had been to me during 
iy captivity; but I had not yet told her 
‘hat Henda had charged me to say, and 
gain reminded me of by the lips of my 
ncle. 

“You know well enough,” answered 
im. “It is no use beating about the 
ush with me. The message the Arab 
irl told you to deliver to Rachel—have 
ou delivered it? I know you haven't. 
can tell by your face "'; and, indeed, my 
ice had become uncomfortably red, for I 
ould see what the message involved if it 
rere delivered with its proper explana- 
ons. Rachel,too, when she heard that 
ae message was a special one to her, 
roked inquiringly first at Jim and then 
t me. “ Now,’ Jim went on, without 
aercy, “I am going to Australia next 
reek, and that message must be given 
eforeI go. And it strikes me that there's 
o time like the present; and, as I’m 
nly a blunderer at the best, and cannot 
ear a tale told without cutting in and 
uffling the current of it, I'll make myself 
carce for an hour. I can walk down to 
yueen’s Park, and see whether they’ve 
ot any new specimens in the museum 
som that wonderful colony which is calling 
ae over to take charge of its mineral 
vealth. Good-bye!" And off Jim went, 
omewhat to Rachel's astonishment. 
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The message was delivered, and much 
more besides, which I do not care to set 
down here; only I may say, that. if all 
goes well, the natural sequence of it will 
be the introduction of another inmate to 
Greystone House, and the transformation 
of that old home of the Kidsons into a 
new home for me. Jim’s hour was 
liberally extended to nearly two, and, 
before he returned, his father and mother 
were back again. By our faces he could 
see at once what had happened. With 
tears in his eyes he took Rachel's face 
between his hands, and kissed her. It 
was gently, almost reverently, done, 
and the more remarkable because 
he was not given to that sort of 
thing. Very unusual was it for Jim 
to kiss either her or the mother; 
and, although they knew he was 
one of the best-hearted of boys, 
brotherly to Rachel, and like a son 
to Mrs. Grimshaw, as much as if he 
had been so really instead of only 
so through his father's second mar- 
riage, yet they never looked to him 
for affectionate demonstrations of 
this kind. When he had kissed 
Rachel he turned to me. 

“You've been and gone and 
done it, Kiddy,”’ said he, as he took 
my hand. “A hundred thousand 
million congratulations to both of 
you. And see if I don’t come back 
from Australia with a rattling for- 
tune for Rachel! We'll put two 
wings to Greystone House, and 
the old place shall fly away with 
both of you to that country 
where they live happy ever after- 
wards.” 

It only remains for me to say that 
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part of my fortune was embarked in the 
tirm of Calderwood & Kidson, and that the 
junior partner is taking a fair share of the 
toil in an expanded business, which now 
includes the manufacture as well as the 
distribution of Manchester goods. Within 
sight of Greystone House there is a 
factory in full swing, a busy hive of 
workers which it is my delight to super. 
intend, while the warehouse in the city 
has grown to almost alarming proportions; 
and no firm in’ Manchester is better 
known, or more greatly esteemed, than 
Calderwood & Kidson's. 


AS hour later we anchored in a fine little 
bay well out of reach of the tide, and 
(r. Holland and I wentashore. Watson re- 
ised to accompany us. It was too good a 
iance to overhaul his engines for him to 
uss. 
“ Climbing up the rocky point that shelters 
1e anchorage, we sat down on a mossy rock 
oder the fir-trees, and gazed on the scene 
slow us. 
‘Seymour Narrows is about a mile long, 
1d 1,100 yards wide. The rocky shores rise 
oruptly from deep water, almost like walls, 
id the tide sets through with great velocity, 
ometimes exceeding twelve knots an hour. 
?e saw very little broken water, the tide for the 
ost part swirling through in smooth boiling 
idies. Here and there whirlpools would 
rm, and spin furiously for a short time, 
1en gradually fill up and disappear. Occa- 
onally, driftwood and snags were to be seen 
1 the surface, being hurried along tumbling 
1d rolling in the eddies. 
“Once we saw a saw-log shoot up from 
yme great depth to which it had been 
icked. 
“« «Nice thing to come up under a vessel’s 
ottom, or into the propeller,’ I remarked. 
« « How woutd that one do?’ As he spoke 
olland pointed to a large fir-tree, that was 
yming along, roots, branches, and all, rolling 
ver and over, turning end for end, and 
aving a rough time generally. 


HYACK KLATAWA: 
A TALE OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


PART ITT. 


‘As it passed us we saw it drawn irto a 
whirlpool that was just forming. The roots 
were drawn down and the tree began to 
revolve more and more rapidly as it slowly 
rose to the perpendicular. In a few seconds 
it had been sucked down out of sight, and 
although we watched closely, we never saw 
where it came up. 

“We sat on talking till the slackening 
stream warned us that it was time to be off. 

“ Watson was singing as we came aboard. 
Looking into the engine-room, we saw him 
wiping his hands on a piece of cotton waste 
as he sung— 


'Twas an old Tyee's danghter, 
In courtship I sought her, 
‘On the banks of the Fraser 
*Way down by the sea. 


“Klahowya! my darling, 
Kloshe tum tum copa nike?” 
She nodded and smiled, and 
“Na witka !" says she, 


“ By the time we had hoisted in the boat. 
up anchor and round the point, there was 
hardly a swirl to be seen. Here and there a 
slowly moving eddy, that was all. 

“The course for Haddington Island was 
nearly straight ; on our port hand lay the 
unbroken wall of Vancouver Island, rising 
abruptly into mountains clad with forest 
to their summits, while on our starboard 


island after island was passed, the channels 
between them appearing to open suddenly, 
presenting a vista of miles in length, then as 
suddenly vanishing as the heavily timbered 
headlands cut off the view. 

“ As we came abreast of Hardwicke Island 
I said, ‘ Here is the first place he could have 
branched off from the main channel to make 
his way down to the Gulf, independently of 
the way we have come. Between here and 
Haddington Island there is a network of 
channels. but they all lead into the great 
mainland inlets, or Queen Charlotte Sound.’ 

“ «Tet me see the chart,’ said the Superin- 
tendent; then, after a few moments’ study 
of it: ‘Captain, I think we'll part company 
here, and as soon as possible, if you please. 
This is my plan,’ he went on; ‘You beat up 
and down these inner channels, till I rejoin 
you, always being sure to bring up for the 
night here,’ placing his finger on the chart. 
“You have as good a chance of picking up 
your man without me as with me, and you 
have men enough to take him if you do. I 
am going to take a boat and two men and 
such things as I require, and go on to Hayes’ 
place to make inquiries.’ 

“ Being an old campaigner, it wasn’t many 
minutes before he said he was ready; the 
boat was lowered and manned, and he was 
off on his own cruise, while we swung round 
and headed for Chancellor Channel. 

“Left to my own devices, I decided to run 
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back by the inner channels as far as I could, 
with the possibility of getting back to the 
appointed night station by dark, in hope of 
picking up some news of the fugitive. 
“It was now past 4 p.m, with less than six 
hours of good daylight left, although it was 
the height of summer; so we swung off 
through the channels with o full head of 
steam, keeping the brightest kind of a look- 
out, with the glasses bearing upon every cove 
or indentation that could shelter a boat. 
“Seven o'clock; and now it was time to 
tun back with the tide to help us. 
“We had just passed a headland that 
jutted out into the strait, and I took a long 
sweep inshore behind it as I brought her round. 
As I steered round the headland again into 
the channel, I almost ran down a canoe. 
“I rang to stop and reverse, and as we 
passed I saw that it was Jennie at the paddle, 
while what looked like a bundle of blankets 
was set upright near the bow. 
“Tcalled to her by name, and she was 
-soon alongside. We helped her out of her 
canoe, which we hoisted aboard, and then 
attempted to question her, but no: afl she 
would say was ‘Hyack cooley yahkwa!’ 

ointing eagerly for us to continue our 
course round the point whence she had come: 

“I did as she desired without question, 
and she showed me a place to lay the steamer 
in, behind a great mass of rock which had 
slid down from the cliff, leaving a deep chasm 
between it and the shore, where we made fast 
to trees in perfect safety. 

“We now prevailed upon Jennie to take 
some food, after which she told us all about 
it. 

“It appeared that ‘ Black-jack’ Bi!l had 
come home with Jack on the day of the 
murder, on some pretended business, and, 
while she was away from the house, looking 
after the cow that had strayed to the other 
side of the island, he must have taken the 
opportunity to murder Jack, for when she 
came back he was gone, and Jack was dying, 
having been shot in the back. He only lived 
a few minutes after she found him. 

“The murderer had hastily ransacked the 
place, throwing things about in alldirections, 
but all she missed was a bag of silver money. 

“For a long time she had no thought of 
pursuit, being too much absorbed in grief, 
but chancing to catch a glimpse of the sea 
though the trees, she noticed a boat at a 
-distance, and recognised it at once as their 
‘own. That roused her at once, and she 
launched her small canoe with the intention 
-of getting word to Alert Bay, but the impulse 
to follow him herself grew too strong, and 
when the first point of land intervened 
between them she proceeded to rig up a 
-dummy figure, so as to present a different ap- 
pearance when they next came in view of each 
‘other. 

“In this way she had dogged him ever 
since—never appearing to be steering his 
course—divining by instinct the rcute he 
would pursue, and by taking another channel 
bring him in sight again. 

“When compelled to show herself, it was 
always under some different aspect, and at 
sufficient distance to make it impossible that 
he should suspect her identity. 

“ Thus shehad taken one side of Thurlow 
Island, having seen him take the other; and 
had actually lain concealed within Nodales 
Channel, and seen us pass up Johnstone 
Strait, that very afternoon. She had hidden 
from us again where we now lay, and only 
our abrupt turning back had discovered her. 

“ She expected the murderer to be but ashort 
distance ahead—two or three miles, she 
judged—and in hiding, having seen our 
smoke. 

“There was no thought now of running 
back to our rendezvous. 

“In response to my hail, Wilson, who 
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had remained on the rock to keep a look-out, 
reported that there was nothing insight ; and 
shortly after—the shores rapidly becoming 
indistinct under the heavy shadows of the 
hills—he came aboard. 

“A council of all hands was now called 
to consider the best means of capturing our 
man, now that he was so nearly in our grasp. 
It was settled that Jennie and I should go 
ashore on the rock before daylight. Wilson 
was to take the steamer far enough back along 
shore so that her smoke wouldn't show over 
the headland as the day broke. We were to 
take the canoe with us, and when we were seen 
to push out into the channel, Wilson was to 
steam ahead and pick us up. 

“ Anchor watch being set, the rest of us 
lay down for a few hours’ sleep. 

“About 3 a.m. Jennie and I—taking a 
rifle and a pair of marine glasses with us 
—stepped into the canoe, and pushed across 
to the rock. 

“When Wilson was ready I cast off the 
steamer’s lines and he took her gently astern, 
till she melted into the deep shadow of the 
almost overhanging forest. 

“ With the first flush of dawn we began to 
watch the shadowy shores of the channel, 
from our perch on the summit of the great 
rock. 

« How slow the time dragged ! 

“It seemed hours before the daylight crept 
half-way down from the mountains to the 
shores, which seemed to grow darker by con- 
trast with the growing light on the heights. 

“At last my companion laid her hand on 
my arm, and pointed steadily. ‘Nanitch!’ 
(look !) she whispered. I looked till my eyes 
ached, but could make out nothing, so I took 
a rest, wiped the glasses and looked again. 

“This time I distinctly saw a faint glim- 
mer, as of a distant camp fire. ‘Yes,’she 
said when I reported what I saw. 

“It would be difficult to describe my 
feelings as I thought of the hunted wretch 
preparing his lonely meal--his very food 
stolen from the man he had treacherously 
murdered. What sort of a night had he 
passed? Oh! wouldthe daylight never come, 
that the Night-hawk might be loosed at 
him like a hound from the leash? 

“ Thad only been through here once before ; 
but I remembered that the mainland shore, 
for a distance of two or three miles, was very 
abrupt and cliffy, so that it would be difficult 
to leave the water’s edge, even if one could 
land. 

“Now, I thought, if I could only manage 
to.overhaul him anywhere along there, we 
would have him like a rat; for, when we 
had once got him in chase we would catch 
him before he could reach a place where he 
could land on this side, or before he could 
cross the channel. 

“ At last we saw him push off. 

“He had apparently camped close to the 
end of the bluffs, at almost the last available 
place. 

“T judged him to be about three miles 
away; the bluff began a quarter of a mile 
farther on; and the Night-hawk lay a 
quarter of a mile behind us, which gave her 
three and a half miles to run to the bluff. 

“Now, if I allowed him half an hour's 
start we would have him before he could pass 
the high bluff, or cross over, or return to his 
last camp; so, explaining the situation to 
Jennie, we forced ourselves to wait. 

«Time was up at last, and we climbed 
down to our canoe and pushed off. Wilson 
came ahead and picked us up; the canoe 
was lifted aboard ; and taking the wheel from 
Wilson, I rung for full steam ahead. 

“As we dashed round the headland and 
sighted the fugitive again, Wilson said, ‘I’m 
thinkin’ there's a now lozgin’ camp along 
here.’ 

«IT made some sort of answer —I don’t re- 


member what, and gave my whole attentico 
to the matter in hand. 

« We were now rapidly coming up witht: 
wretch, whom we could see with the gla 
toiling at his oars for his very life, and keep. 
ing well in by the land. 

“Now we had him within three hund:-j 
yards ; and, in spite of myself, a strong fe. 
ing of pity rose in me for the hunted creatu:: 
for whom there was no possible escape ; ani 
1 found myself almost wishing that tl 
engines would break down, or someth.rz 
of that kind. 

“Two hundred yards—and the ‘ specia’s’ 
were lying down for’ard with their ri 
ready—when we heard a shout from tf: 
overhead, followed by a dull, hollow, rumbii 
sound; and on the instant I rememtere! 
what Wilson’s question should have eatsi 
me to remember. 

“With my heart in my mouth, as ther 
say, I rung to stop and reverse full speed ou 
both engines, stepped out of the wheel-hous. 
and looked up. 

“A flash of something gleaming white—a 
roaring plunge— and the chase was over! 

“The murderer had met his fate, but 
at our hands. This was the new le; 
camp that Wilson had asked about. I. 
lumber company who operated it had acquir-J 
a timber limit on the slope of the mounts: 
above, and conceived the happy idea of lari 
‘an inclined ‘skidway’ down to the edge 
the bluff ; the freshly barked logs were roi 
on to this—I don’t know how far up inlani— 
and, being started on their journey dov. 
their speed increased with every foot unii., 
by the time the edge of the cliff was react 
they launched into the air with the sp: 
an arrow. A floating chain of logs in 
channel below formed a boom which ke 
them from floating away. 

“On inquiry I found that the boom lai 
been broken, and the logs composing it ver: 
lying along shore; it was to have been n- 
paired that morning. 

“ The log that killed ‘ Black-jack * Bill 
been rolled on the skidway after the tox 
broke, and, as everyone supposed, securet 
‘dogged’ there. Just what could have re 
leased it is still a mystery. 

“The saw-log struck about a hundred ac: 
fifty feet ahead of us ; our engines, as I have 
said, running full speed astern. 

“ Almost immediately the fragments of tb: 
boat came up, having been carried down t 
a short distance, followed the next mo: 
by ona of the oars. Still we watched, dreai 
ing what might appear next. 

“The other oar now sprung up, with + 
quick glitter of the sunrise on the wet blzd: 

“After what seemed whole minutes -: 
suspense, a green appearance gathered in (:- 
depths ahead, rapidly paling in colour ss - 
rose, and then the great log shot up, a=: 
falling with a loud splash, floated slow: 

“The engines, having brought us tc : 
stand, were now stopped. 

“«He’ll never come up,’ said Wil: 
‘That money will be taking him down.” 

“He must have been right, for we sav: 
more of him, although we lay there for at. 
half an hour. 

“In the meantime the foreman and 
of the loggers came off in a canoe that 
kept in a cleft of the rock above high-w. 
mark, from which a steep rough trail led : 
the top of the cliff. 

“ After hearing what they had to sas 
the cause of the accident, and telling « 
all about our part of the affair, we picked ~ 
the floating fragments of the wrecked b- . 
and steamed away for Haddington Islani. 

“Poor Jennie had given way altogeth= 
and I made her lie down in my berth, wh-! 
after moaning to herself for a while. : 
finally dropped into a deep sleep. | 

“This was the third day of her 3: 


during which her intense desire for ven- 
geance had upheld her. During our short 
chase of the wretched fugitive that morning 
she had remained crouched on deck by the 
wheel-house ; and I had glanced at her again 
and again, fascinated by the exultant ferocity 
of her expression. 

“At the sound of the shout from the cliff, 
she had risen to her feet, and, as the flying 
timber struck down the doomed man, she 
had clasped her hands together, rapturously, 
it seemed to me. 

“To see her husband avenged, as it were, 
by a bolt from heaven—swift, silent, irresis- 
tible—was more satisfactory to her than the 
sure but slow legal process, ending with the 
gallows. 

“We were coming abreast of Cormorant 
Island when she awoke and came out on 
deck, and shortly after, as we opened Alert 
Bay, we saw a long procession of boats and 
canoes coming slowly in from the westward. 
It was the funeral. 

‘As we approached, I could make out the 
dinghy belonging to Hayes’ schooner, upon 
the thwarts of which lay an unpainted coffin. 
Holland sat forward, and an old siwash stood 
aft, steering; the boat being in tow of the 
line of canoes. 

“Bringing the Night-hawk slowly round, I 
dropped into line, intending to follow in ; but 
in response to an appealing look and gesture 
from Jennie, who stood ready in the gang- 
way, I came gently ahead till we were close 
alongside the boat. 

“*Here is Mrs. Hayes, Mr. Holland; if you 
will come aboard, she would like to take 
your place.’ 

“Holland raised his hat silently to the 
widow, and carefully assisted her into the 
boat from our low gangway. Then he came 
aboard, saying, ‘ Captain, if you will slip ahead 
and take the procession in tow, we can talk 
as we go along.’ 

“Wilson hove a line to the leading canoe 
as we passed, and so—dead slow, and with 
our flag at half-mast, we entered Alert Bay. 

“Holland listened attentively to my re- 
port, and then said: ‘I suppose I ought to 
have been with you; yet I was needed badly 
here—in fact, it is very fortunate in several 
respects that I did come on. The affair is 
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over and done with, however—satisfactorily 
in one way, I must admit, but fearfully 
irregular, and complicated. 

“This was too much for me. ‘Com- 
plicated? If anything was ever finished off 
completely, and neatly, and beyond the possi- 
bility of_—’ 

“Ah! These old sailors!’ sighed the 
Superintendent wearily; then with animation 
—‘ Don’t you see where it comes in? Five 
hundred dollars reward, dead or alive—is he 
dead? Yes, you say. Can you produce his 
body? No. Then again: suppose you can 
prove to everybody’s sutisfaction that he is 
dead——’ 

“‘*Tf you had seen the timber hit him, 
you would acknowledge that fact proved!’ I 
put in. 

“*Even then, whose is the reward? Is 
it mine, being in command of the expedition ? 
Or Jennie’s, for having given you the in- 
formation? Or will it fall to some care- 
less logger, for having turned the log loose ?’ 

“«However it may be decided, you never 
can convince me that the very best thing has 
not happened, for all concerned,’ I said. 

“We made fast to the wharf at the sal- 
mon cannery, and the coffin was reverently 
passed ashore, and borne down the shore 
road past the Nimpkish village with its 
colossal and elaborately carved totem post, to 
the little church, and then to its final resting 
place in the burial ground, overshadowed by 
the giant cedars. 

“We lay at the wharf all night, Jennie 
staying ashore with friends, and everybody 
composed himself for a much needed rest. 


- “Tt was a close sultry night; and I took 


a blanket and pillow and lay down on 
deck. 

“T was desperately tired and sleepy; but it 
seemed for a long time as if I was doomed to 
wakefulness. At last I dropped off; but only 
to dream of the scenes I had lately taken part 
in. 

“ Again we were bearing down in chase of 
the murderer: we were close upon him—so 
close, that I seemed to see the hunted look 
on his face; then he was stricken out of life 
by the flying timber, and the very sound of 
the splash was in my ears as I started up 
awake, 
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“You sleep very uneasily,’ said Mr. 
Holland. ‘I just stepped out for some 
fresh air, and heard you moaning and mutter- 
ing to yourself. I was going to wake you, 
when you did it for yourself, and not very 
gracefully either.’ 

“+T was dreaming of that man’s death—I 
seemed to hear the splash !’ 

“*You did, and so did 1; a big salmon 
jumped out there, and that woke you.’ 

“It’s very funny he should have done it at 
the exact moment.’ 

“*Not at all. You heard the splash, and 
built your dream to lit it.’ 

“« Dye heard of that sort of thing, but hardly 
believed it, and I’m strongly inclined to doubt 
it yet.’ 

we There's no doubt about it; you were 
caught in the act,’ laughed Holland, as he 
went in to lie down again. 

“T slept soundly after that, and never woke 
till I was roused for breakfast. 

“ There is not much more totell. A trader 
at Alert Bay offered Jennie a lump sum for 
the outfiton Haddington Island ; and she ac- 
cepted it, on our advice, though less than its 
full value, we considering it wiser for her to 
wind up her affairs as soon as possible, and 
while we were with her, than to run the risk 
of being cheated if left to herself. 

“Welanded her at her old home on our 
way up to speak the Maguinna, and release 
her from patrol duty, and picked her up on 
our way home. 

“The run down was uneventful, and we 
tied fup the Night-hawk and reported our- 
selves to our owners as ready for duty on 
the old M.M. again. 

“We leave for the camp to-morrow, 
probably, and, as I have had a hard day’s 
work, I don’t think I’ll write much more. 

“ Jennie is staying with us, and I think we 
can induce her to make her home with us. 
Marion and the children won’t let her go, in 
fact. 

“Remember a poor fellow perched on the 
western edge of the Dominion of Canada, and 
write—— 

“Well, that 
interest you in the letter. 
it?” 


is all that is likely to 
How do you like 


(THE END.) 
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ON THE NIAGARA RIVER. 
By W. A. BucHanan, 


Author of “ Holidaying at Niagara Falls," “In a Canadian Sugar Bush,” ete. 


"HEN, under Tom’s guidance, I had visited 
most of the places of interest imme- 
diately about the Niagara Falls (some ac- 
count of which I gave in the ‘“B.O.P.” 
recently), we went together to spend three 
days at the house of o farmer living in the 
picturesque little village of Queenston, nine 
miles lower down the river on the Canadian 
side. 

The Queenston of to-day is a quiet, dreamy 
sort of place, completely overshadowed in 
commercial importance by the bustling 
towns and cities that girdle it. Like many 
another place, however, it has had its ups 
and downs, and along about the beginning 
of the present century was the premier post 
in the district. But there is nothing very 
romantic in commercial prosperity, as applied 
to villages, and Queenston’s claims on 
history, if based on that alone, would stand 
but the slenderest chance of being recognised. 
Yet Queenston has a title to renown, and a 
very proud one too, for within its precincts 
was waged the most important, or at all 
events the most decisive, battle of the 
American War of 1812. ‘ 


Many ages ago, so say geologists, the 
Niagara Falls were situated at this particular 
part of the river, and were caused by an ex- 
ceedingly abrupt lowering of the land. As 
time passed, the waters as they plunged 
over the precipice gradually wore it away, at 
the rate of a few feet a century, until now 
the Falls, as stated above, are nearly nine 
miles farther up the river. 

In the plain, just at the foot of this land 
dip, nestles Queenston. From there to the 
mouth of the river, on the one hand, the 
country is level; in the other direction, when 
once the great hill is mounted, the surface of 
the ground again becomes equable. no very 
pronounced irregularities, indeed. occurring 
till the Rocky Mountains are reached fifteen 
hundred miles westward. 

That day, as we sat before the house in 
the cool of the evening, Mr. Thomas, our 
host, brought out an old rusty sword, the 
blade of which had been broken off a few 
inches from the hilt. 

“As you seem interested in the Battle of 
Queenston Heights,” said he, “I may say 
that-this broken sword was picked up on the 


field by my grandfather a few hours after the 
defeat of the American invaders. It has 
ever since remained in our family, being 
handed down as a sort of heirloom. 

“ Of course, toa Canadian, any relic of that 
famous battle is of great interest; but this 
sword. as you will understand when I have 
related its history, is of peculiar interest to 
our family, since its breaking probably saved 
the life of my ancestor and a dozen or more 
Canadians who were near him at the moment. 

“For some time prior to the engagement, 
it was expected that the American general, 
whe ‘ay with his soldiers at Lewiston, on 
the other side of the river, would attempt an 
invasion ; so the Canadians, under Sir Isaac 
Brock, prepared themsélves as best they 
could to withstand it. So stealthily, how- 
ever, did the boats of the enemy draw 
near under cover of darkness, that Brock, 
who was at Fort George, by the mouth of 
the river, some seven miles lower down, 
gained his first intimation of the attack by 
hearing the cannonade from the fort here. 
Hastily mounting his horse, Alfred, he set out 
unattended for Queenston. 
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“ Meanwhile more and more of the enemy 
kept arriving at different points along the 
shore, and soon they succeeded in getting a 
firm foothold, a portion of them, under Cap- 
tain Wool, by taking to the heights, up a path 
the Canadians had believed impassable, ex- 
posing our troops to a harassing cross-fire. 

“When Brock arrived the battle seemed 
almost won forthe Americans. His presence, 
however, put fresh vigour into our men. 
Placing himself at the head of a small party, 
of whom my grandfather was one, he charged 
up the hill. A few minutes later he was 
picked off by an American sharpshooter. 
The charge, however, continued, and in a very 
short time the enemy were dislodged. The 
carnage was terrible. The cry ‘Avenge Brock’ 
was taken up on all sides, and the Indians, 
who had looked upon Brock as a father, 
brandished their tomahawks, and rushed pell- 
mell into the struggle, giving vent the while 
to their fierce war cries. Panic spread among 
the Americans, and many of them, with the 
bayonet and tomahawk behind them, leaped 
to destruction over the cliff. 

“Towards the close of the struggle an 
American officer and two soldiers took up 
their position on the top of that pinnacle of 
rock you may have noticed on the left, 
looking from here. The ascent, although 
steep, is by no means so difficult as one might 
suppose, for the jutting ledges furnish con- 
venient footholds for a moderately active 
man. It seems more than likely that the 
officer and his two supports had gone there, 
believing that they would be able to descend 
to a place of safety on the otherside. In this 
they were disappointed, as at the other side 
of the rock there is a drop of asheer hundred 
feet or more. To change their position, 
therefore, it was necessary to retrace their 
steps some little distance. One of the sol- 
diers attempted to do this, but had scarcely 
gone his own length before he was riddled 
with bullets by our sharpshooters. A 
moment later the other soldier. in exposing 
himself while taking aim, was also picked off. 

“ Meanwhile, my grandfather, at the head 
of about a dozen men, began to ascend the 
rock. Seeing this, the officer must have 
lost his head completely, or he would hardly 
have acted as he did. 

“At the top of the rock on which he 
crouched lies a great jagged fragment, 
weighing perhaps a couple of hundred pounds. 
The officer’s idea seems to have been to topple 
this over, and send it crashing down on the 
heads of my grandfather and his followers, 
who were ascending in Indian file. In order 
to get a sure hold of the stone, the officer 
inserted his sword under the farther side and 
was using it as a lever. 

“Intent on achieving his end, he seems 
not to have noticed how rapidly his pursuers 
were approaching. The stone had been lifted 
half-way into position, when my grandfather, 
on glancing up, gathered the officer's inten- 
tion. Redoubling his efforts, regardless of 
scratches and bruises, my ancestor an instant 
later reached the top, and with a bound threw 
his whole weight against the stone. With a 
sound like the report of a pistol, the sword 
broke, and the officer, unable to recover 
himself, fell backward and was dashed to 
Pieces on the stones below. 

“Later in the day my grandfather, in 
assisting to carry in the wounded and the 
dead, picked up the broken sword beside the 
body of the officer who had so nearly brought 
about the destruction of a handful of brave 
men.” 

This story left a deep impression on us, 
and with an air of the profoundest reverence, 
as though the thing were actually endowed 
with life and emotions like ourselves, the 
sword was handed about for examination. 
In appearance there was little remarkable 
about it except the blade, which was very 
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considerably broader and thicker than that 
of an officer’s sword of the present day. 

The following morning Mr. Thomas took 
us over the battle-field, pointing out the cliff 
from which the officer fell, and other points 
of interest here and there. 

On the summit of the hill, conspicuous for 
miles around, stands the magnificent column 
erected to the memory of Sir Isaac Brock. 
Mounting the two hundred odd steps of 
circular stone stairway within it, we were 
able, with a field-glass, to scour an immense 
tract of country. Far and away northward, 
on the; other side of Lake Ontario, rose the 
smoke of Toronto, the chief city of the Pro- 
vince. To the west of us lay St. Catharine's, 
while to the south, twenty-six miles distant, 
on the shores of Lake Erie, we could just 
make out Buffalo, the most important lake 
port of the United States or, indeed, of the 
world. The Falls, partially enveloped in 
mist, seemed almost at our feet. It has a 
glorious view, hardly to be surpassed any- 
where, I should think. 

On the last day of our stay Mr. Thomas 
drove us down to the mouth of the river, 
where we had an opportunity of going over 
Fort George. Outwardly it is much the 
same as ever; but within, the neglect of 
half a century or more has told on the stair- 
ways and tumbling rafters. The walls, with 
narrow openings here and there for small 
firearms, are of substantial thickness, and 
the site, with the Niagara River on one hand 
and Lake Ontario on the other, is a strong 
one; but it is nevertheless difficult to realise 
how so small a fort could ever have held 
the important position this one did in 
1812. 

About midday we dropped in at the home- 
stead of a farmer friend of Mr. Thomas’s for 
dinner, and were afterwards conducted by our 
host over his orchard. His hospitality knew 
no bounds. The choicest peaches and pears 
were picked for us, and his only regret 
seemed to be that we were just too early for 
the grapes, though a careful search on his 
part revealed a few ripe bunches. When we 
had eaten as much of the fruit as we could, 
he sent into the house for a bag, and good- 
humouredly insisted on our taking away 
enough to last us several days. 

Like most fruit, a peach, to be at its best, 
must ripen on the tree. Our host showed us 
how to determine when one was exactly. ripe, 
or, as he put it, fit for eating. Singling out 
a large, and beautifully tinted one, he gently 
pressed it between his finger and thumb, 
whereupon it broke open and the stone 
dropped out. 

“ There,” said he, “that peach is thoroughly 
ripe, or the stone wouldn’t have dropped out. 


If too ripe the peach would have becgme 
squashed, whereas you see it broke evenly. 
On the other hand, if not ripe quite through, 
it would not have broken open at all. Those 
that are for sale in shops have to be packed 
while still somewhat hard, or they would be- 
come crushed and spoiled on the journey. 
After being unpacke? again they ripen in a 
sense, but, as I have said, they never come 
to the same state of perfection they would 
have had they been allowed to mature on 
the tree.” 

On returning to Queenston, as the after- 
noon was not yet spent, we went for a row in 
Mr. Thomas’s boat. It was our wish, on 
setting out, to cross over to Lewiston; but 
finding the current very strong we abandoned 
the idea. 

From the river, the ledge of rock over which 
the officer fell stands out very distinctly, and 
the sight of it recalled to our minds the inten- 
tion we had formed of scaling it. Our return 
to shore, however, occupied some little time, 
for, on account of the swiftness of the stream, 
we were obliged to head for a point consider- 
ably higher up than that at which we wished 
to land. The river here is very broad, and 
the banks, although not very high, are almost 
perpendicular; the American invaders must 
have been determined fellows tohave climbed 
them under fire. To make matters worse for 
them, the morning (October 12) was black, 
and a raw, biting wind swept up and down 
the channel of the river. 

Scouring along the shore we found the 
path which is believed to be the one up which 
the young American officer, Captain Weo!. 
led his men. With no smali difficulty we 
climbed it, and soon emerged on to the 
heights above Queenston. In the eye cf 
imagination we could see the plain below 
filled with armed men, with here and there 
small bands of painted Red Indians. Later. 
we saw Brock approaching at break-neck 
speed. The wavering Canadian troops were 
re-formed, and came charging towards us. 
Looking round for an avenue of escape, ¥e 
bounded up what seemed like a pathway, and 
a moment later were amazed to find ourselves 
overlooking the very spot where the officer 
had fallen. The stone he attempted to burl 
down among his pursuers is still there, and 
with the tale still fresh in our minds, we half 
expected to find the broken blade of the 
sword underneath. 

We would have liked to have explored the 
place more thoroughly ; but the setting sun 
warned us that it was time to return. Next 
morning, our visit at an end, we were driven 
by Mr. Thomas to Tom’s house at the Falls, 
where we made plans for further excursions 
to other parts of the river. 
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MIND HOW YOU CHOOSE YOUR FRIENDS. 


1. Frog: “Good morning; we are on the 
same quest. Shall we go in search of 
breakfast together?” 


2. Stork: “ Agreed, dear frog, but —excuse 
me—I will help myself first !°* 
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An Old Cannon at Westminster.—‘‘ Three Cheers for Old England.”” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by T. LIDDALL ARMITAGE.) 
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A TALK FOR THE 


BERE is no greater 
privilege for an 
English boy than 

that he should be a 

member of a great pub- 

lic school, for there he 
learns, and learns to 
perfection, the great 
lesson of life. A pub- 
lic school, like King 

Arthur’s fabled Round 

Table, is ‘a mirror of 

the Mighty World.” 

Bishop Selwyn, travel- 

ling through New Zea- 

land, once met a 

wandering — English- 

man. He fell into con- 
versation with him, 
and the two discovered 
that they both came 
from the same grand 
“Well,” said the wanderer, “ I 


old school. 
am afraid I didn’t learn much at Eton, but 
one thing I did learn, and that was to know 


my place and to keep it!” And anyone who 
knows Eton and her sons knows how abso- 
lutely true such a statement is. Nor does 
this spirit of Eton alter with the passing 
years. She moves with the times in all 
essential respects, but the spirit that has 
made her what she is, and which has inspired 
her sons for so many centuries, will never 
die. 

“ What is greatly altered since I first came 
here,” said Dr. Warre. the deservedly popu- 
lar headmaster, to me the other day, when I 
paid Eton a visit for the purpose of writing 
this article for the “B.O.P.”—“and I have 
been here as boy and master for fifty years— 
is the relationship between boys and masters. 
Then there was a great gulf between the two. 
Now everything is friendly and open. This, 
as much as anything, has led to the change 
in boys’ character. The whole outlook is 
different from what it used to be. You put the 
clock back twenty-five years, and you wouldn’t 
know where you were. Things were in such 
a crude condition. Now how many agencies 
we have at work here to draw the boy out 
and to do him good! Take, for instance, the 
Volunteer Corps, or the Eton Mission at 
Hackney Wick. These things and many 
others have wrought a change in the life 
of Eton boys which is very remarkable. 
There is mutual respect between boys and 
masters, whilst at the same time there is 
a ready deference to authority, although 
boys are quick to resent any infringement 
on their rights. There is a great softening 
of manners. And yet every public school 
possesses in itself the antidote to effeminacy. 
The manliness of young England is as great 
asever. Yes, and the religious spirit, though 
they would hate anything like display, is 
remarkably increased in a quiet way. For 
instance, where only three or four boys would 
have attended Holy Communion on Ascen- 
sion Day morning in my time, now we have 
upwards of one hundred and eighty, and it 
is the quiet influence of such a spirit that 
does incalculable good. The 4th of June 
has just gone by. Once it was an occasion 
of dissipation ; now I did not have one com- 
plaint made to me. Fifty years ago there 
was @ regular set who would frequent the 
neighbouring public-houses. To-day a bov 
would be tabooed utterly who was suspected 
of such a thing.” 

“And is the change in their choice of & 
profession as marked?” 
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MODERN ETON. 


By Raymonp Biatawayrt. 


“No, hardly. But one great thing I notice 
is, that almost every boy is brought up to do 
something, even the richest, I need hardly 
say how good that is for his whole after-life. 
Many more go into business than in the old 
days. We have, too, a large Army class, and 
not a few take land-agencies or go into the 
Civil Service. No,’ went on Dr. Warre, 
“T have no Modern Side. I am utterly 
opposed to any system which would do away 
with a classical education, though in certain 
cases I allow a Fifth Form boy to exchange 
Greek for German. I greatly regret that 
some private schools wish to give up Greek 
and Latin verse, for I assure you—and I 
speak from experience, having examined up- 
wards of three thousand boys—that the boy 
who is not well grounded in the classics comes 
up as a rule badly informed in every respect, 
for a classical training is the best possible 
gymnastic for the mind. And the serious 
part of it is, that if the classics are abandoned 
in favour of a more modern education, the 
schools will cease to require masters with a 
good University degree.” 

“Do you find their taste in general reading 
improves much ?” 

“ Well, I don’t think the yellow novel is as 
popular as it was. The truth is, they haven't 
time, for an Eton boy has to work hard, and 
play hard. Then again, they have many 
more interests than they had in the old days. 
I hope there is not so much betting as there 
used to be. We try to stop it, and we should 
perhaps be able to stop it altogether if it 
wasn’t for those horrid sporting papers,” 
added Dr. Warre with emphatic vigour. 

“ Are they interested at all in politics?” 
I asked, mindful of the reply I once received 
to this question from the headmaster of the 
great Nonconformist public school at Mill 
Hill, when he assured me that the majority 
of his boys were ardent Radicals. 

“| think they take a moderate interest in 
politics, but not nearly so keen an interest as 
in my day, when they used to join in the 
Election fights at Windsor. In my time, so 
strong was party feeling that we were for- 
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bidden to discuss in ‘Pop’—the great Eton 
debating society—any question less than 
fifty years old! 

“Each house has its debating society, and 
a boy soon shows if he has the gift of speech, 
but there is no acerbity whatever in thei: 
political discussions.” 

“ And do you think that the boy as boy ha; 
altered much?” 

“No, but I would say that the average bor 
and the best boy is better taught than be 
used to be, whilst the stupid boy is brough: 
on quite as well as in the old days. He: 
certainly has not improved. They take a 
interest in the outside world and in the cov- 
dition of the poor which was unknown in m; 
time, and they subscribe upwards of 40. 
a year to keep up the Eton Mission at Hark. 
ney Wick. No, I do not think ther are 
much affected by the modern spirit, and cer. 
tainly agnosticism would be rare, excep: 
where their parents would be inclined tha 
way. People talk much of the influence of s 
public school, but I assure you that we car. 
not rival the influence of a mother. He: 
influence is greater even than that of Mothe: 
Eton.” 

It is curious, though, to notice—and oz 
who has travelled everywhere, as I have, mut 
frequently have noticed it—how an Etoniar 
pops up all over the world in an emergerer 
ready to meet it with savoir faire and samy 
dive. 

As I left Eton I bought the first copy of 
their new school paper, fully illustrat! 
and edited by one of themselves, “Tht 
Amphibian.” Here the writer of the openitg 
poem is evidently possessed of the ide 
that Eton is greatly changed: 


“+ What, can this really be 2° cried one cf late. 
“In my days Pop existed for debate! 
Why this must make our statesmen of reser 
Turn in their Abbey, and their marble front”... 


Then he goes on: 


“ All things are prone to change, they rise sol a. 
Nothing stands still, and Eton least of all” 
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'HERE are few more delightful ways of 
spending a long summer afternoon 
than in roaming over the sands, and amongst 
the rocks and pools left by the receding 
tide, searching for the interesting creatures 
and plants to be found there. 
We will choose an afternoon when we can 
follow the ebb-tide, so that we may enjoy see- 


Lua Worm. 


ing the beautiful iridescent colours produced 
by th2 sunshine on the wet sands and sea- 
weeds. Let us take a spade and a basket or 
fishing creel, for we shall hope to bring home 
some mementos of our ramble on the sea- 
shore. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by J. W. ROBERTS.) 


A RAMBLE ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of “ Insect Actors," “ Pond Life,” etc. 


“Come unto these yellow sands.” 


As we tramp over the shingle, we notice 
numbers of old shells which have been cast 
up by the winter storms, and are all more or 
less honeycombed with small round holes. 
These holes are not the work of a worm, nor 
have they been produced by the action of the 
sea; a tiny soft sponge, utterly incapable of 
grinding or using any force, has made them 
by means of the carbonic acid gas which it 
has evolved during the process of its 
growth. 

Having picked up one or two of these per- 
forated shells and also some pretty pebbles, 
we leave the belt of shingle and come on to 
the firm sands still glistening with the 
moisture left by the receding tide. Here 
and there are numbers of little mounds, 
formed of coils of sand ; they are being made 
by a creature which lurks at some depth 
below the surface, called by the fishermen 
a “ Lugworm,” and used by them for baiting 
their lines. It is a much handsomer animal 


than the Earthworm of our garden, and is 
well worth seeing, therefore we will bring 
our spade into play and dig one up. 

If we are careful and drive our spade to a 


SHorE Oras. 


depth of a little over a foot, we shall probably 


secure a specimen at our first attempt. Ah! 
There he is; put him in the basket quickly, 
or he will be under ground again before we 
have had a chance to look at him. Mr. Lug- 
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worm is a fine fellow, about ten inches long, 
and in some parts half an inch thick ; he is 
a pale green colour, and made up of many 
joints. Thirteen of these joints are furnished 
with tufts or gills of a heautiful vermilion hue, 
which rise from the back, and act as the lungs 
of theanimal. Near its head, the Lug has 
six joints, having on them bunches of fine 
bristles, arranged in a double row, and pro- 
jecting from the sides. 

Scuttling away over the sands go several 
dark-green coloured crabs; they are the 


Youne, orn Za, oF Cras, 


common Shore Crabs, and are very amusing 
and interesting to watch. Though some will 
feign death when they think they are being 
watched, others will show fight, look very 
angry, raise themselves on their hind legs, 
and extend their open claws all ready to give 
us a good sharp pinch should they get the 
chance. 

Having arrested one of the retreating crabs, 
we place our finger and thumb across his 
back, well out of reach of his pincers, and 
pick him up. What a rage he is in! He 
sticks out his crooked legs, snaps his claws, 
and, rolling his angry projecting eyes, foams 
and bubbles at the mouth with fury. Really 
he looks for allthe world like a fussy, cross- 
grained old gentleman, 

Now let us glance at the early history of 
our choleric friend ; he has not always been 
a straddling, ungainly creature. Hatched 
from an egg, which his mother deposited in 
the sand, the baby crab appeared as a tiny 
free-swimming animal, swathed in a loose 
transparent skin. This he soon got rid of, 
when he was found to be possessed of a body 
looking like a very big head, with a spike on 
his back, a long nose and tail, two very large 
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eyes, not unlike a pair of bull’s-eyes in a 
lantern, and two prodigious long legs. From 
time to time, this Zea, or young crab, cast its 
skin, its body grew, other legs were formed, 
and the eyes became stalked; the long tail 
dwindled, until it changed to the “ purse,” 
which is tucked under the full-grown crab's 
body, and hides a few undeveloped legs. 
Probably the next thing we shall find in 
continuing our walk over the sands will be 
a pair of shells, joined to each other along one 
edge, something like a ragor-case without the 
blade. The animal that lives in these shells 
is called the Solen; and to find it, we must 
go on to those sandbanks which are only 
uncovered at the lowest ebb of the tide. 
Here we shall notice some little hollows in 
the sand, not unlike keyholes, and these lead 
down to the Solen, which lives below at a 
depth varying from a few inches to two feet. 
From one of these hollows we may see a 
little jet of water thrown up, which shows 
that the animal is at home. The fishermen, 
‘ho use the Solen for bait, plunge a barbed 
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iron rod into the sand at the spot where they 
have seen the jet of water come.up, and,.im- 
paling the creature, bring it to the surface. 
As we want to obtain a perfect specimen, 
this rough-and-ready mode of capture will 
be useless; we will therefore follow the ad- 
vice of Professor Rymer Jones, and sprinkle 
some salt on the hole. This will irritate the 
creature, and cause it to rise to the surface, 
when we must instantly seize the Solen, or 
it will be down and out of reach in a moment. 
Now let us turn our attention to the rocks 
and pools, for they hide more treasures than 
we can find in one afternoon. We had better 
begin with the true sea-plants, the seaweeds, 
for it is on the rocks, and in the deep pools, 
that they flourish most luxuriantly. Before 
we turn our backs on the restless waves, 
however, let us snatch from them some of 


THE CoRALLINE. 


that beautiful pinky-red weed, which looks 
like mermaid’s hair. It is a great favourite 
with seaweed collectors, on account of its 
elegant arborescence and beautiful colour ; 
this weed is called the Plocamium, from 
plokamos, braided hair. On the rocks near 
by we shall find one of the most beautiful of 
the red seaweeds; it resembles a number of 
skeleton leaves on a fine red stem, and is 
called the Dasya coccine:.; the first half of 
its name, referring to the hairlike branches of 
each frond, has been taken from dasus, the 
Greek word for hair. 

In a deep pool we shall find a beautiful 
rose-red filmy seaweed, the Griffithsia Coral- 
lina ; and near by grows a handsome weed 
called Nitophyllum punatum, “a shining 
leaf.” This is also rose-red in colour, but, in 
place of the filmy branches of the Corallina, 
it has membranaceous fronds with cleft 
edges. 

Here and there grow tufts of that stony- 
looking weed, the coralline ; it is a living 
plant, however, the vegetable growth being 
covered with carbonate of lime. We can 
prove this for ourselves by taking a bunch of 
the coralline home and placing it in some 
vinegar; the coralline will then begin to 
bubble, and when the lime has dissolved we 


Peacocx’s Tarn (Pedina pavonia). 


shall see the threads of vegetable fibre that 
run the whole length of the plant. 

If we keep a sharp look-out, we may have 
the luck to find a specimen of that curious sea- 
weed, the “ Peacock’s tail” (Pedina paronia). 
The root of this plant is covered with woolly 
filaments and fronds from two to five inches 
in length. 

While seeking for these seaweeds, we have 


noticed on the rocks, round, fleshy-looking 
lumps of a dark red colour; they are Sea- 
anemones, with their feelers contracted, which 
have been left high and dry by the receding 
tide. A careful search amongst the rocky 
pools will reward us with a sight of these 
“ sea-flowers,” as they have been poetically 
but erroneously termed. Very beautifal are 
these creatures when seen with their numerous 
tentacles extended like the florets of a daisy; 
they vary greatly in colour, some being red, 
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olive-green, and liver-brown, others a lovely 
strawberry tint. . 
Should we touch them, the tentacles will 
adhere to our fingers for a minute or two and 
then relax their hold; that is how the ane- 
mone catches its dinner. A little shrimp 
comes swimming gaily along, and accidentally 
touches one of the anemone’s feelers ; in an 
instant he is caught, and two or three other 
feelers grasp the unhappy shrimp, so that 
escape becomes impossible. The victim is 
drawn towards his captor’s mouth, which 
stretches towards him in eager expectation. 
till at last poor Mr. Shrimp disappears from 
view, and the anemone, stretching out its 
tentacles once more, digests the unfortunate 
shrimp while waiting for its next victim. 


Hermit Crab (F2gurus bernhardas). 


There is a very pretty sea-anemone which 
attaches itself to a whelk-shell that is in- 
habited by a hermit crab. They are very 
good friends, the hermit and the anemone, 
and are supposed to share their plunder 
between them ; so when the anemone catches 
a large prey, Master Hermit helps himself 
to a portion ; while, should the crab happen 
tolet a victim slip through his claws, it will 
probably fall into the tenacious grasp of the 
anemone. 

If we walk softly and quietly amongst the 
pools and rocks, we shall get a glimpse of a 
small bull-headed fish, resting on a ledge of 
rock, enjoying the warm sunshine; this is the 
“Smooth Blenny,” a pretty’ and interesting 
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little fish, seldom exceeding five or six inches 
in length. It loves to quit the water for a 
time and sun itself upon a rock; and, if un- 
disturbed, will remain out of its mative 
element for some hours, only leaving its 
testing-place on the rock to search for 
food, when the tide comes in. The Blenny 
has a very slimy skin, which enables it to 
live so long out of the water. If the sun 
grows too hot for him. the queer little fish 
will lie in a hole in the rock, with only 
his head protruding. Should any noise 


alarm him, he will retreat backwards into 
his hole. He is not very sociable, but 
prefers to feed by himself; and when fight- 
ing, holds on to his antagonist like a bull- 


log. 

The Blenny is by no means the only shore- 
fish, for could we pursue our search we 
might find the “Three-bearded Rockling,” 
the “ Goby,” and the “ Sucker,” all dwellers 
in the shallow pools. But the afternoon is 
waning fast, and the tide is running in, so we 
must quit the beach and return home over 
the cliffs, stopping from time to time to 
gather some of the plants peculiar to the sea- 
shore. 

Growing amongst the sand-dunes we find 
some specimens of the Sea-Holly, with its 
pretty blue flowers. Near by is a fine poppy 
with large yellow flowers, and seed-cases six 
or twelve inches long, which is called the 
“‘Yellow-horned Poppy.” This poppy has a 
very interesting companion, that lives on the 


Sxa-Hoity (Eryngium maritimum). 


sandy ground near the sea and in the fens; 
it is a poppy with a bluish-white flower, and 
is the one from which we obtain opium. Be- 
sides these flowers, we shall find growing on 
the sandy waste the Purple Sea-Rocket, and 
a Bind-weed, with very handsome pink 
flowers with yellow bands. 

On the rocks and face of the cliff we see 


SAMPHIRE. 


the Samphire growing, which brings back to 
our mind those vivid lines in King Lear: 


: “Halt way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire: dreadful trade! 
‘Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.” 


As we climb the cliff, we find the Wild 
Cabbage, parent of all domestic cabbages. 
Here, too, grow Wild Fennel and Red 
Valerian; while nodding at us from the top 

- of the cliff is a curious Great Snapdragon. 

At last the top of the cliff is reached, and 
we sit down breathless from our scramble. 
Here we rest awhile, to watch the sun sink 
with great pomp of cloud below the sea; 
then, as the twilight deepens, we wander home 
through the fast ripening corn, gathering 
some of the scarlet poppies, and watching 
the great red harvest moon rise from behind 
the distant hills, flooding the peaceful valley 
with her golden light. 
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MOMENTS OF CYCLING ECSTASY. 


‘HEN you ride in happy dreaming, through the 
sunlight warmly streaming, 
At the hour when village schools are rushing 
out, 
In what rhapsodies of gladness they surround you 
with their madaess, 
As they fight and struggle eagerly and shout— 


Boys and girls with shining faces, bowl- 
ing hoops and 
Throwing balls, and sticks, and stones 
before your way: 
When you find yourself entangled with 
their skipping-ropes and strangled, 
Ob, the words are hardly blessings that 


you say! 


‘There are other things erratic that will 
bring delight costatie— 
‘There are cattle, there are wildly driven 
gigs; 
But all earthly joys excelling 
grunting and the yelling 
That announces you have met a drove 


is the 


of pigs. 
‘Tis a job to “save your bacon” when 
you are shaken 
From your saddle ‘mid the fragrant 
swine; 
When you find your fingers tackling what 
1 soon be called the cra 


is enchanting, ‘tis entrancing, ‘tis 


divine. 


Yet a further satisfaction is the engine 


called 1 


traction 


(You m arch for its attractiveness 


in vain)— 
In the hedgerow apprehensive you must 
act on the defensive, 
When you meet it in a narrow country 
jane. 
It you happily survive it, through no fault of those 
who drive it, 
You are in a state of sorrow and of ire,— 
Garments torn in many places, as your hands aud 
as your face is, 
And a thorn or two embedded in your tyre. 
A. LEsLiz. 
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SOME PRACTICAL TRAVEL HINTS FOR OUR BOYS: 
THE TRIP TO AUSTRALIA. 


By F. G. AFLALO, F. 


-R.G.8, 


IV.—COLOMBO. 


'HE beautiful island which we are now to visit has 
derived more than one of its names from its 
profusion of spices, of which anyone on deck at day- 
break can, if the usual off-shore breeze be strong 
enough, unmistakably detect the faint, warm scent. 
‘The picturesque harbour is generally reached about 
4 A.M. or thereabouts, and passengers get ashore with 
all haste; indeed, this day of bright colours and the 
ne plus ultra of curries stands out in welcome relief 
against the monotony of the rest of the voyage. 
Your steward is sure to inquire whether he shall 
send any washing ashore for you, and the native 
laundrymen (“dhobies”) are not slow to swarm on 


deck the moment the anchor is down. Those who are 
bound for Sydney, and consequently have another three 
weeks of dressing for dinner every evening, will, unless 
their supply of shirts be inexhaustible, avail them- 
eelves of eimea in spite of the Warnings of “old 
stagers” against the great prevalence of small-pox at 
native laundries, On my first halt at Colombo—but 
never again—I sent a miscellany of articles ashore at 
an all-round charge of arupee (about 1s. 1}d.) a dozen : 
the dhobie asks more, but heed not the dhobie. I had 
every reason to regret the step, for my dress shirts 
came back the same evening in a state that suggested 
their having been boiled in seawater, and they 
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remained damp for the rest of the voyage. As the 
washing done by the quartermasters is equally bad, 
and considerably more expensive, 1 would strongly 
advise eking out the supply, and not getting any wash- 
ing done until the terminal port is reached. Even 
then it is only a question of averting the evil for a 
time, as what {s left. by dhobie and quartermaster will 
promptl be spoilt at the colonial laundry in the 
minimum of time and at the maximum of cost. 

There is more than ove way of getting ashore at 
Colombo. If alone, it is not a bad idea, for the 
novelty of the thing, to take a catamaran, an exceed- 
ingly comfortless, withal safe, conveyance. It is far 
better, however, especially on a first visit, to make up 
a party, including, if possible, some one who has been 
over the ground before. For the P. &. 0. boats allow 
only 8 precious few hours ashore for a glimpse of 
earth's loveliest island ; and besides the desirability of 
seeing the most in the short time, something is also 
gained from the company of a friendly chaperone in 
eluding the wiles of native jewellers; of whom a word 
anon. For a party, no shore boat can beat one of the 
steamlaunches—the Company's, for preference—that 
come off to the ship. 

‘A word as to suitable drees for this outing. A good 
deal haugs on this; and on one cccasion I was so ill- 
advised as to neglect certain precautions, as a result of 
which I was down with fever, at a temperature in the 
neighbourhood of 103°, for the next fortnight. 

‘The new arrival hag some difficulty iu realising 
the great heatat first. It isthe same out in Australia : 
the globe-trotter rushes willy about the hot streets in 
all the glare of a midday sun, while the more knowing 
residents either remain indoors until the evening, or, 
if they must be abroad, walk slowly and on the ehady 
eide of the way. 

For the day at Colombo, then, use the thinnest of 
clothes, a white pith helmet, and a white cover for 
your umbrella. The helmet and cover can be purchased 
for three rupees in the native quarter, called Pettah ; 
many prefer purchasing their “solar topee,” as these 
helmets are designated, in London; but, as they take 
up som? room and are of no use before reaching 
Colombo, I advise the cheaper native article. 

There is,as already said, much,of interest in and 
about Colombo, not to spenk of the fascinations, for 
those who have the time, of Kandy and Nuwara Eliya ; 
but, if it is desired to get in one day a glimpee of 
native life, architecture and scenery, and a smack 
of native cooking, I would suggest a quiet programme. 
Everyone will, of course, be wild to drive ina rickshaw, 
It isan unconquerable passion of humanity to want to 
try every novel mode of getting about, without any 
regani to comfort or saving of time. Not that the 
rickshaw—a two-wheeled vehicle drawn atan astonish- 
ing pace by a single partly dressed native—is half a 
bad conveyance ; indeed, I think it is rather preferable 
to the bullock-hackeries, which also ply for hire. The 
fares are not exorbitant. the “ Jiuricksha,” to give the 
man-carriage its full title, costs about $ rupee (7d.) 
the first hour, and rather less than 2d. for every sub- 
sequent hour. The bullock-hackery costs about %d. for 
the first hour and 2d. for every hour afterwards, One- 
horse carriages cost a rupee the hour. 

Having purchased the necessary ailjuncts to comfort 
and safety afore-mentioned, the best thing is to hirea 
carriage (fare 5s. 6d.) and drive through the Cinnamon 
Gardens, which are very lovely after rain, but intoler- 
ably dusty at other times; and then out to Mount 
Lavinia for lunch. Everyone goes to lunch at 
Mount Lavinia; and, indced, were that hostelry only 
nearer, I would never lunch anywhere else. If the 
road is extra dusty, it is not a bad plan to dismiss 
the carriage and return by the 4.9 train to the harbour. 
The road out to Mount Lavinia is—dust, flies, and de- 
formed beggars notwithstanding—sure to delight. He 
‘of the camera may revel in a hundred opportunities of 
getting quaint pictures of different places of worship, 
of wonderful tree-ferns, and of natives whose garb, if 
limited, iseminently picturesque. (There ia, by the way, 
‘a dark-room, nvailable on week days, at the draggist 
stores at the end of the arcade of the Grand Oriental. ) 

‘Among the many memories of that drive the !nst to 
survive will in all probability be that of a wonderful 
wall in a Buddhist temple, showing the punishments 
of eternity. The first ride in a Jinricksha, the first 
visit to a Buddhist shrine, the first lunch at Mount 
Lavinia are well enough in their way, but the great 
business of the afternoon is the purchase of “sapphire” 
rings and the bargaining with the kites and vultures 
whose eyries are in the arcades. It is here, as already 
intimated, that the assistance of a connoisseur in these 
remarkable beings is especially welcome, In these dens 
of piracy the ecene Ia invariable: chairs are set, and a 
copper-coloured imp soon has the punkah in full 
awiag. In the twinkling of an eye the dealer exposes 
& dozen cases of dazzling sapphires and diamonds. 
The old rogues do not hesitate to ask £18 for a ring 
that might fetch £6 in Regent Strect : but a little per- 
suasion brings this down to £9; and, if the purchaser 
have but the strength to walk out of the shop, all the 
forty thieves rolled into one hobbles after him, whisper- 
ing, “ Well, you tell no one; give £4." This generally 
voneludes the transaction. I Aare known of men 
picking up a ring here for £3 and getting £8 for it at 
home; but it is far more customary to give £8 and 
afterwards find that it would have been dear at £2. 

Jewellery is not, however, the only article for sale: 
there are inlaid miniature chess-tables, strange boxes 
of porcupine-quille, brocaded silks, and sheets of 
genuine obsolet? local stamps. 

Thus ends the pleasant day ashore. Those who take 
the necessary precautions against the sun's heat will 
tixe aWay none but pleasant memories of the iaunt. 

<e who do not will, in all probaoility, have leisure 
re sret their carelessness on a bed of fever or 
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pneumonia ere the ship has steamed many knots south 
of the line. 


V.—THE AUSTRALIAN PORTS. 


Os the next fortnight at sea it is unnecessary to dwell. 
Frank Buckland used to complain that writers of 
travel had a bad habit of skipping over the sea voyage 
with but a meagre description ; but if that gentleman 
had ever been the Australian trip, and experienced the 
paucity of ocean life revealed to those, at all events, who 
travel by fast-going steamerr, he would have been less 
exacting. 

At length the forbidding coast of Western Australia 
is sighted, and the first impressions of the rugged 
cliffs, like those of Cornwall, but lacking their beautiful 
colouring, are nut such as to inspire much hope in the 
breast of the emigrant who is to leave the ship at 
Albany. The night before arrival at that sleepy port 
is usually the occasion for a carnival in the eoondclnes 
saloon, where there circulate much refreshment and 
marvellous tales of Coolgardie gold, ete. 

Those who are bound for Sydney sometimes prefer 
leaving the ship at Melbourne, ot doing the rest of 
the journey by rail, This is a matter of taste; per- 
sonally, I always stuck to the until the Inst 
moment. As she usually stays at Bort Melbourne, 
however, at least two darn, it is not a bad plan to stay 
the night at some good hotel, Menzies (pronounced in 
the colonies as written, and uot “ Mingies" as in 
Scotland) for preference, 

The rolling in the Bight is usually enough to try 
even the most salted, for even those who know not sea- 
sickness get bruised against the walls of their cabin 
and maimed by the ship's barber. 

Kangaroo Island. reached on the Sunday morning, 
at last affords shelter. Soon the ship lies at her 
moorings at the Semaphore, where passengers for 
‘Adelaide disembark. Those who are going on to 
Sydney do not, as a rule, go up to the South Australian 
capital on this oocasion, if they intend returning by 
the same route, for the boat only stays for a few hours 
on the outward trip, whereas, on the return, there is a 
halt of two days at least, giving a much better chance 
of seeing the sights. If, however, they are going 
home vid the States, they may well sacrifice their 
night's rest for a glimpse, if only by moonlight, of the 
prettiest little city in the colonies. Those who stay on 
board can have some fun with the sharks, These 
pests are very numerous in Largs Bay, and run more- 
over to a large size; they are capable of breaking the 
strongest of tackle, vut occasionally one happens to get 
hooked between the teeth and is consequently unable 
to bite through the gimp. It may then be hauled 
aboard, and the excitement is intense. 

The run to Melbourne is geuerally marked by an 
aromatic haze caused by bush fires (of which those who 
are to make a stay in tlie colonies will see plenty more), 
and exccedingly dangerous to navigation. At Port 
Melbourne the vessel remains forty or fifty hours un- 
loading Ceylon tea ; and, as above mentioned, the best 
way is to sleep ashore at some good hotel, and ce 
something of this city, which for a sensational history 
of mushroom rise has not its peer among the cities «f 
the world. A special train leaves the pier,a rickety 
structure enough ; but if you have no luggage beyoud 
a handbag for the night, the cable tram, the fare by 
which to the heart of the city is threepence, is by far 
the more enjoyable route, and the many hills and 
long straight streets of the Victorian capital Iend 
themselves to this form of locomotion. The movement 
is uniform, uphill or down, and the car can, so perfect 
are the break. , pull up oppositea given door, Menzies’ 
is full to the roof; and after an excellent dinner we 
sit in a beautifnl conservatory amid tropical ferns, and, 
with the help of a guide-book, plan ont our next day's 
operations, which should embrace the very excellent 
“Zoo” and Aquarium, the Picture Gallery, and Cole's 
Book Arcade. 

‘The landing at Sydney is not in strict truth quite as 
comfortabie as the various companies’ circulars would 
lead one to expect. There is invariably another boat 
lying at the company's wharf when your boat arrives ; 
and you have to go ashore with your light luggage in a 
tender, the boat lying off in Neutral Bay until the other 
leaves on the Monday morning, and she can take up her 

sition at the quay, when the heavy luggage is trans- 

ferred to the shed until the owner has satisfied the Cus- 

toms officers, At length you are permitted to get your 
traps on an appalling and costly cab, which will probab'y 
take you, instructions or not, to the “ Australia” hotel. 
quite the largest, if not perhaps the cheapest and must 
comfortable, in the colonies. Even a few days in this 
magnificent establishment are, as a rule, sufficient to 
lighten considerably the sightseer's purse, and he will 
then find on inquiry that there are other hotels in 
Sydney. 

At first sight, Sydney is sure to please the new 
arrival. There is something almost old-world about 
theirregular streets that, after the American chessboard 
pattern on which Melbourne is laid out, cannot fail to 
please the homesick. A little closer inspection shows 
that the shops are inferior to those of the younger 
capital, and that there isa general want of go ahead- 
ness about the place. 

The chief sights of the city itself are the Chinese 
quarter in Goulburn Street, the Observatory, the 
gaol at Darlinghurst, the view from the Post.Office 
tower, the Univers.ty, and the Central Power Station 
of the cable cars. The courteous Permanent Under- 
Secretary readily“rauts an onler to view the public 
buildings, including the Mint and Hospital; and the 
unsightly steam trams are found a convenient way of 
getting about with minimum loss of time. 

The great attraction of Sydney fs, unquestionably, 
its harbour, and the burried glimpse which we got of 


this magnificent anchorage from the upper deck of the 
incoming steamer gave but a poor ides of its vastoes. 
Several trips are in fact n before one can fcrn 


- any notion of its extent: one up Middle Harbour, 


another to Manls,a thirdto Watson's Bay. Even thea 
there are a number of the most picturesque creeks only 
to beapproached on foot ; but for those mentioned there 
{s.a large choice of steamers. I must beg leave to differ 
from that amusing raconfeur Max O'Rell, for mach cf 
the present beauty of that harbour ie, in my opinion, 
due to the preseuce of the trim villas and well-kert 
gardens which Syduey's citizens have raised on what 
was, not 60 long S60. rocky waste, the camp of tte 
aboriginal and his pariah dog. Of the pataral pro 
ductions of this wonderful land some idea may be 
gathered from a visit to the small museum in the 
Botanic Garden ; while the Natural-History Museux— 
facing the drought-emitten patch ot grape known. to 
the indignation of the homesick, as Hyde Park—ccr- 
tains a valuable collection of native birds and beasts: 
and the array of sharks, mostly taken from Por 
Jackson or the immediate vicinity, is quite the finest I 
have ever seen. The free library, with its collection of 
ten thousand works relating to the colonies, is certain 
to receive more than one visit from those who sr 


bookishly inclined ; and they will find the promptness 
with which the attendants fetch any book compares 
in wational apt 


favourably with the arrangements 
public libraries at home. It strikes the visitor a: 
somewhat strange in a democratic land that readers 
should not be permitted to wear their hate in the 
national library ; but such is nevertheless the case. 

I must now leave Sydney, and conclude this ins-al- 
ment with a word on Hobart, the little Tasmanian 
capital, at all seasons worth a visit, but specially so 
in the summer. 

There are at least two rival lines of steamers to 
Hobart, in consequence of which the fares are 
ridiculoualy low. One line is as good, I believe, as tt- 
other; and the Yonah, at all events, by which I 
travelled, was an exceedingly comfortable boat. You 
leave Syduey late on the Saturday night and arrive a 
Hobart in the early hours of the Tuesday moruirs. 
The voyage is generally abit of a rough and tami. 
and for the rest bare of incident. Occasionally 
diversion is furnished by a call at tte deserted part.‘ 
Eden—a barren Eden in truth—for live cattle. which ar: 
swum out to thr vessel and hoisted aboard with ste: 
crane, in most exciting fashion. 

Hobart is a pretty little place, and if one can mans-* 
not to be depressed by the prevailing aod very obtic-- 
stagnation, a visit can be made enjoyable, especialir « 
the inhabitants are, as all the colonies over, the soal «' 
hospitality. 

There {g, it is true, not over-much to do at Hobart: 
but you can walk up the slopes of Mount Wellingwe 
or there {sa good deal of sailing in the harboar iat 
home, by the way, we should call these “harbour 
bays), and some sea-fishing down by the Heads T:+ 
‘Museum ts also excellent. By way of ceeing somett: 
of this lovely island, many go across by train to Lau:- 
ceston, the chief town in the north, and there tale 
boat for Melbourne. In the sammer months most :! 
the homeward-bound liners call at Hobart, so ths: 4 
special trip {s unnecessary for those returning by tlis 
route, 


(To be continued.) 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 
VIIL—AN INSPECTOR OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, 


By T. F. Urrer. 


‘measures is asomewhbat dualaffair, For instance, 
the local authority—that is to say, the County and 
Borough Councils—may advertise for candidates, but 
they (the candidates) are examined by the Board of 
Trade, who also grant the certificates. 

When the local authorities select a candidate he is 
expected to pass the next examination of the Board of 
Trade that may be held. 

‘The subjects for this examination comprise : 1 and2. 
Reading, and writing from dictation. 3. Arithmetic, 
including decimals, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division in the weights and measures in use 
in this country ; mensuration of rectangular areas and 
of solids, vulgar and decimal fractions ; square root. 
4, Elementary mechanics. A. Machines, Simple 
machines or the so-called “mechanical powers.” 
B. Forces and materials : practical application of the 
following terms: (a) velocity, ceutre of gravity, 
acceleration; (+) equilibrium. energy; (c) flexure, 
friction; (d) malleability, hardness, brittleness, duc- 
tility, tenacity. The terms are variel from time to 
time. ©. Definitions of geometrical quantities. 
5. Elementary physics, A. Derivation of units and 
standards of length, height, capacity, and volume, in 
use in this country. B. Definition and application of 
terms, euck as (a) mass, weight, gravity; (d) linear 
expansion, cubic expansion ; (c) ebullition, vaporisa- 
tion, distillation; (d) focus, rays; (¢) capillarity, co- 
hesion. These terms are also ied. C. Effects of 
heat. on measures of length, weight, volume, and 


p Ngeeeeae into the inspectorship of weights and 


capacity. D. Determination’ of specific gravities. 
E. Theory of the balance or scale beam, and of the 
compound lever weighing machine. 6. Practical in- 


spection and verification of weights, measures, and 
weighing and measuring instruments. In connection 
with this subject, candidates are examined in the 
provisions of the several Acts of Parliaments relating 
to his duties and to the proceedings to be taken in 
cases of prosecution. Models of geometrical forms 
have to be described, and questions are asked as to the 
mode of teating welghing instruments such as those 
reacribed in the model regulations issued by the 
rd of Trade. Asa test of manipulative dexterity 
the candidate is often required to determine (a) the 
differences bet ween weights supplied to him ; (4) the dif- 
ference between two measures of length ; (c) the errors 
of measures of capacity, and also to illustrate the mode 
of adjusting and stamping weights and measures. 

The Acts of Parliament required to be studied com- 
prise five Weights and Measures Acts, running through 
the years 1878, 1889, 1892, 1893, and 1897, the last 
named being the Metric System Act. Then there is 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, Markets and 
Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1887 and 1891, and 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878. 

‘A form of application for the examination xhould be 
obtained from the Board of Trade (Standards Office), 
7 Old Palace Yard, Westminster, London, sw. The 
fee for the examination is £1. A certificate of good 
character from local authority or last employer should 
be sent in. If successful the candidate receives his 
certificate and acts as an inspector. The candidate 
should have reached the age of twenty-one. The 
examinations are usually held at London, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, and Manchester, but other centres may be 
chosen. In the event of failure to pass the examination 
the candidate may, at the end of six months from 
such non-success, present himself for re-examination 
on payment of another and similar examination fee. 

The Board of Trade issue what are called model 
regulations with respect to inspectors and the inspec- 
tion of weights, measures, and weighing and measuring 
instruments. These regulations should be carefully 
studied by the candidate. They deal with the weights 
now in use, Inspectors’ standards and scale beams, 
stamping, and verification. There is a table of de- 
nominations of weights and measures, and illustrative 
descriptions of the different measures whether of 
capacity or length, and of weighing instruments and 
machines. Instructions are given as to verifying 
weighing machines, testing them, balaucing them, 
and similarly of scale beams, steel yards, and spring 
balances. The provisions of the Weights and Measures 
‘Act, 1889, as to the adjustment of weights and 
mensures are given with list of adjusting charges for 
marking denominations on weights and measures and 
weighing instruments. 

Besides looking after the weights in shops and 
measures in hotels and other places of refreshment, the 
inspector keeps an eye on the itinerant hawkers who 
prowl about the streets with hand-carts selling fish and 
yegetables. Indeed, come of these hawkers consider 
they are unduly harassed by the inspectors. One of 
them said that on one occasion he been pulled up 

three times in one day by the same inspector. On 
another cccasion the hawker said that he was pulled 
up only a few daye alter having had his weights tested 
and stamped at the local town hall, for which process 
he had pail 104d. “These are not right,” said the 
jnspector. “ When did you have this stamp put on?" 
“Not so long,” said the hawker. The inspector said 
the scales were worn out, and requested the hawker to 
accompany him. The hawker retorted, “If they're wrong 
it’s your town hall peopleas made ‘em wrong.” * How's 
that 2” asked the inspector, Then the hawker pulled 
out the ticket that they had given him at the town 
hall a few days before, ard all the crowd jeered at the 
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unfortunate inspector. This piece of fun was what 
the hawker called kiddin’ the inspector. 

Tt is an interesting matter for speculation as to how 
the present measure of standards came to be chosen. 
In the time of Edward uL it was said, Sé voluns et 
establissons q'un pois, un mesure, et un verge, soit per 
tut la terre, which in the time of Queen Victoria may 
be translated, “The same weights and measures shall 
be used throughout the United Kingdom.” The 
imperial yard has been declared to be the distance 
between two gold plugs or pins upon a bronre bar 
deposited in the Standard Department of the Board of 
Trade, and this distance was the only unit of extension 
from which all other measures of the kind, whether 
lineal, superficial, or solids, were to be ascertained. 
Similarly, the weight in vacuo of a platinum cylinder, 
deposited’ in the same custody, was the imperial 
avoirdupols pound, and such pound is the only unit of 
weight from which all other weights and measures 
having reference to weight had to be ascertained. Ten 
such pounds of distilled water, weighed under certain 
conditions, formed the contents of an imperial gallon, 
and such gallon was the unit of capacity from which 
all other measures of capacity, as weli for liquids as 
for dry goods, had to be ascertained. Four “ parlia- 
mentary copies” of the above standards of weights 
and measures have been made. One has been deposited 
at the Mint, one with the Royal Society, «n> in the 
Greenwich Observatory, while the fourth is immured 
in the new palace at Westminster. It is said that the 
pound and yard, which were originated in 1853, are 
buried under a neat brass plate with suitable inscrip- 
tion on the staircase leading to the committee rooms. 
It would be interesting to learn where the standards 
instituted by the Act of 1878 are laid at rest, but no 
one seems to know. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
“B.0.P.” Picture Frame. 


I announcing this subject, we wrote: ‘We 

offer prizes to the amount of Four 

Guineas for the best Picture Frame suitable 

for, say, the picture entitled ‘A Friend in 

Need.’ It may be in oak, carved, or in other 

woods treated, say, with fir-cones, oak-apples, 

or other products of autumn. Open to all 

ages equally. 
Here is our award: 
Prize—21s, 
AL¥RED Hons, Teesdale House, Redcar. 

Prize—is, 6d. 

Sorree ToTreXHaM, Newtown, Mount Kennedy, 


Treland. 
Prizes—5s. each. 
James Scotr Rip, Maurice Cottage, Ettrickhaugh 


Road, Selkirk, N.B. 
J. A. McSEvENY, 31 Christopher Strect, Belfast. 
W. 8. P. McSEVESY, 31 Christopher Street, Belfast. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Herbert Young, 27 Aberdeen Road, Highbary, x. 

This competition by no means excited the 
interest we should have expected. Picture- 
frame making is certainly not a difficult art 
to acquire, and it would pave the way for 
much pleasant and profitable recreation in 
after-life. We will hope for a keener 
competition another time. 


Skeleton Leaves and Fruits. 


In this subject we offered prizes to the value 
of Two Guineas for the best preparation 
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and mounting of skeleton leaves, etc., and 
suggested that the group should not exceed 
the space of one square foot. There was 
practically no competition whatever, and we 
are quite unable to award more than one 
minor prize. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Sorver TOTTRNHAM, Woodstock, Newtown, Mount 
Kennedy, Ireland. 


CERTIFICATES. 
H. Barton, King’s Head Hotel, Twickenham ; J. C. 
Bales White, 47 Lancaster Park, Richmond. 


Carving. 

“In this subject we offered prizes for the 
best carved paper or book knife, judged as 
to design, workmanship, etc., any kind of 
wood being eligible. Here, again, we are 
not able to award prizes to the full amount 
offered, gladly as we would do so did the 
competition justify it. 

Prizes—Ts. 6d. each, 


Parr Brer, Bishops Tawton, North Devon. 

Epwarp LiNNELL, Addington, Winslow, Bucks. 

BYELYN J. B, NicHOLLs, The Rectory, Charmcuth, 
rset. 

Gay WiLxrNsos, Redroofs, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


Prizes—5s. each. 


L, M. PINgL, Sans Souci, St. Saviour’s Road, Jersey. 
W. NoRMAN WILSON, 17 Silverdale, Sydenham, 8. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Alfred Westover, 17 Lavender Grove, Queen's Ruad, 

Dalston; Ernest A. Meakings, 30B City Councillors 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


TRUE COURAGE. 


Nor all the current newspaper war stories in regard 
to the Spanish-American struggle are “the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting.” Happily some are of a 
higher tone. Thus, a shipmate of Admiral Sampson's, 
to illustrate that commander's ccurage, says : “ He isa 
God-fearing man, and he always saye his prayers 
before turning in.” His frierd on his first cruise was 
‘&@ wardroom officer with Sampson, and he says, a8 
quoted in the “ Christian Commonwealth” : 

“The first night aboard ship, when the hour arrived 
for ‘piping down’ and turning in, there were several 
officers sitting round a wardroom table indulging in 
some innocent merriment. I was taught to say my 
prayers before going to bed at night, but I confess I 
lacked the courage to kneel down in the presence of my 
shipmates and pray. It was warm weather, and our 
stateroom doors opened into the wardroom. Then 
it was that Sampson displayed the moral courage 
that for ever afterwards impressed me. When he was 
ready to turn in he kne't down by his bed and prayed. 
A stillness came over the wardroom immediately, and 
T concluded that if Sampson had the courage to say his 
prayers in the presence of his sbipmates I could do 
likewise, so I have never hesitated since to pray before 
turning in. Only those who have sailed the sea ina 


warship can appreciate how much moral courage is 
required to kneel down in the presence of a lov of 
roystering shipmates and ask God's blessing.” 


Xit.—We had a coloured plate of British butterflies 
(photographed from nature) in the monthly part for 
August 1896, The larva of the puss moth (Cerura 
‘vinula) feeds on sallow, poplar, and willow. 


L’ARGENT.—Maundy money sells for half-a-crown a 
set. Current coin is worth its mint value, and the 
dealers will never give you any more for it. The 
higher prices you hear of are either legendary or 
else given by private persons who do not trouble 
about the market value of a thing. 


‘LERREL,—Sce unswer to L'Argent.—You might get a 

nny for your farthing, but you would be lucky to 

lo so, All the bronze coinage pennies are of the 
same value—just one penny and no more. 


H. A. Bowser.—The right of way must have existed 
‘throughout the recollection of the oldest witnesses 
you can get to say so. That is the essential point, as 
there is really no limit as to the number of years. 


H. Krvvrp.—1. See our recent articles on keepin; 


4 
tortoises. 3. Apply at the Birkbeck Institution, in 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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PERPLEXED.—It would be better for you to take your 
degree at some university. There would be no 
advantage in your taking to journalism before you 
ure of age. The greater the amount of your general 
knowledge, the better for you. 


A. S. T.—1. Christy's edition of Newman's “ Birds- 
nesting and Birdskinning,” published by Fisher 
Unwin, at a shilling. 2. Coloured plate out of print, 
and unobtainable except second-hand. 


Jack.—We have already had an illustrated article on 
making dog-kennels, but it is now out of print. 


Rias.—The best thing would be to refer you to our 
own article and diagrams, but they are all out of 
print. You want a book on seamanship, and would 
probably be able to pick up one cheap, second-hand, 
down by the docks ut Cardiff. If you only want the 
diagrams, you can get them ona shilling sheet of 
flags. » 

E. J. CHILWELL.—Do not get a high-gear machine. 


For everyday purposes there is nothing #0 good as 
the ordinary gearing. 


A Glee Club. 
(Draten ‘or the ~ Boy's Own Paper’ >; Louie Wate.) 


CHRISTINE.—1. Slake a pound and a half of § 


lime, then add to it half a pound of 
pearlash, and make the mixture about the 

ency of paint. Brush this on to the putty, 
about twelve hours the putty will be as soft aa! 
fresh. 3. There is no cheap popular book oa; 
in general. For British pasture grasses the bes 
books are, perhaps, the seedsmen’s cat re 


structure, etc., you must get a text-book of + 
such as Henfrey's. . 


W. McR. B. (Glasgow).—The training you mat 


should do you good and not harm, as regards 
swimming qualities. bas 


AmBITIOUS (Leeds).—1l. The one subject was tree! 
pretty fully inour last volume, Refer back. 2 Tx 
other matters are all down for treatment in our s* 
volume, just about to begin. 


Teppy.—Refer to the rules, which apply equals *: 
all our competitions. We cannot, in any circat 
stances, undertake to return articles sent in ir 
adjudication, 


reqs 


Uf 
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“Come along: Spurt for home!” 
\ (Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. WALKER.) 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


SOME “B.O.P.” INTER- 
VIEWS WITH MEN 
WORTH KNOWING. 


A CHAT WITH THIS YEAR'S 
OXFORD CAPTAIN: 
MR. F. H. E. CUNLIFFE. 


THE DARK BLUE BOWLER'S ADVICE. 


Oxford University Captain is a 
young man, who takes cricket 
seriously. When the writer saw him at 
Lord's, two days before the great contest, 
the struggle between Dark and Light Blue, 
he was in an anxious mood. The match 
was against the M.C.C., the last trial 
game of the season, and the rain had 
delayed play until five o’clock. Then 
the weather cleared, and, losing the toss, 
the team went forth to bat. 

Before that, in the dressing-room in the 
new pavilion at Lord's, for over an hour, 
our conversation went merrily along. 

“I am here in the interests of the 
‘B.0.P.’” I explained, and found that 
the paper was well known to the old 
Uppingham School Captain. 

“Who will win in the great struggle 
on Thursday next?” . 

“T will tell you this time next week. 

Ve shall try to do our very best, you may 
be sure of that.” 

“What sort of a season have youhad ?” 

“We have only won a match up to the 
present, and have not such a record of 
wins as the Light Blues.” (Since then 
the M.C.C. match and the University 
contest have both been won by Oxford.) 

“What is the chief difference between 
Oxford and Cambridge cricket—is there 
any such as there is in rowing? You have 
a much better river at Oxford than your 
rivals, and consequently get more advan- 
tages.”” 

“That isso; but Cambridge have the 
better ground. ‘Fenners’ is the freehold 
of the C.U.C.C., and is covered with beauti- 
ful turf. At Oxford for many years we 
used a ground known as the ‘ Magdalen 
Ground,’ and belonging to that college. 
The present ground was got in 1880. 
The total size of ‘The Parks’ is about 
ten acres, of the match enclosure five and 
a half acres; the turf is sound and good 
under favourable conditions, but is apt to 
be tricky if the weather is unpropitious. 
As‘The Parks’ are public property, no 
admission fee can be charged, and conse- 
quently, when gate-money is required— 
as in the case of a visit of the Australian 
team—the matches are played on the 
Christ Church ground, on the Iffley Road. 
That is a great difference.” 
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“Ts not the first appearance at Lord’s a 
trying time?” 

~ To a certain extent, yes. I have played 
here several times, and the knowledge is 
valuable. It is a great honour to captain a 
team and also be victorious.” 

“Do most of your team continue to play 
cricket, and will they hereafter recruit the 
amateur ranks as batsmen and bowlers?” 

“T am afraid not. Most of our team will 
probably have'little leisure after finishing in 
‘the Schools,’ and, indeed, that is the case in 
most years. Of the present team, Mr. Fane 
will probably help Essex; Mr. F. W. 
Stocks Leicestershire, and Mr. Bromley- 
Martin Worcestershire.” 

“ And yourself?” 

“My time will be taken up with business. 
Last year I was able to help Middlesex in a 
few matches, and that is my county; but it 
will not be so after this season.” 

“As to this year’s Eleven—who are your 
hest bats, and how many of last year's players 
have you?” 

“There are Bromley-Martin, F. H. B. 
Champain, A. Eccles, F. L. Fane, R. W. Fox, 
E. C. Wright, and R. E. Foster. Last year 
the first named had the best average, and 
Messrs. Stocks and Wright did the bowling. 
Last year the Leicestershire amateur did not 
get his ‘blue’; but he will this season. Mr. 
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B. D. Bannon, a senior of Oriel, will play, 
and also Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, of Eton.” 

“You are a bowler, primarily, are you 
not? Can you give me any particulars as 
to the evolution of the trundler, from the 
amateur point of view? Mr. Wilson thinks 
that a bowler must have some gfit, and that 
success is only attained by continued perse- 
verance.” 

“The Cambridge Captain is quite right, 
and amateur bowling is not as good as it 
might be. Regarding the Public Schools 
and the Universities as the nurseries of 
cricket for gentlemen players, the matter 
of bowling is of great importance. By ao 
strange coincidence, the Captains of Harrow, 
Cambridge, and Oxford are best known as 
bowlers. Very rarely have I scored runs 
until lately, and I may say that bowling, to 
me, was thorough enjoyment. In the cuse 
of amateurs, the ball is almost neglected. 
Of course, it is far more pleasant to most 
men to bat than to bowl. To the young 
players, my advice is, take bowling seriously. 
To acquire the art demands not only long 
and patient training, but a capacity that is 
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not given to every man. And you must have 
a good temper. The great evil in our boys’ 
clubs to-day is the pounding away hour after 
hour. I have seen many a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen, with a natural gift, fail a few years later 
because he has bowled beyond his strength. 
The acquisition of ‘spin’ and ‘break’ is 
the development of a natural gift, due to a 
certain style of delivery peculiar to the 
bowler. Much may be learned from watch- 
ing good bowlers in first-class cricket. Boys 
should learn, too, that they must keep on 
bowling accurately through a long innings. 
Some will have a style more effective on 
certain wickets than others; but still the 
work must be taken seriously.” 

“Could not much be done in our public 
schools to prevent this careless style of 

ay?” 

“Well, at Uppingham school, H. H. 
Stephenson used to place a piece of paper on 
the ground, and make me try to pitch the 
ball on it every time. It may not be that 
the same care is taken in every school, but 
it certainly was at mine.” 

“Ts it your experience that tennis. golf, 
and other games interfere with cricket ?” 

“No, I think not. All good players have 
a real love for the game. To its devotees 
there is no sport like it; and they follow it 
so long as they have the opportunity. At 
the University, each branch of sport has 
many who are enthusiasts in the pursuit of 
it, and rowing excites much notice. Among 
all the inter-University contests, the annual 
race has first place; after that the cricket 
match.” 

“Up to what 
cricket ?”” 

“The standard of University cricket is 
high. It is much misunderstood by the 
public. And yet, ourscores in most matches 
are equal to that of county elevens. I can 
recall very few occasions when large scores 
have been run up against us. And it would 
be strange if our men did not play well. 
It is true, the first year they are in the team 
they may lack experience; but in the third 
and fourth years, they ought to play as well as 
they are likely to during their career. By 
that time they are twenty-three or twenty- 
four, and my impression is that 2 man plays 
as well then as he is likely to, for, from the 
athletic point of view, he is in his prime.” 

“Is it useful to have a lob bowler in a 
team?” 

“Certainly, more especially if he is a good 
bat. You never know when he will come off.” 

Dr. Grace was captaining the M.C.C. team, 
and he sent word to the Oxford Captain that 
he wanted to see him, and so our talk had to 
conclude. Mr. Cunliffe, before he left, spoke to 
me of the pleasure it had given him to meet 
professionals. All whom he had met were 
highly respected. 

The best bat he had met during his four 
years at Oxford had been Mr. H. D. Leveson- 
Gower, a splendid all-round athlete. “Yes, 
you may say that to me cricket is the best of 
sports, and I am not indifferent to its valuable 
discipline and moral influences.” 

Mr. Cunliffe is a charming man. There 
was a true ring of regret as he told me that 
the sterner business of life would soon prevent 
him playing the game he loves so well, and 
of which he has become such a capital all- 
round exponent. By his own pluck, he 
Uecame a batsman after years of dishearten- 
ing failure. Knowing him—for he is one of 
those sportsmen you know through and 
through in five minutes—I can picture his 
delight at the Oxford victory. None will 
forget his chivalrous consideration for his 
brilliant rival, Mr. Wilson, and his genuine 
regret at his ill-health. By dogged pluck, 
he turned what for months, according to form 
and public opinion, looked like defeat 
into a memorable victory. His cheery 
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presence inspired his men to great deeds, and 
for him there was no failure too great to b 
retrieved. His advice to boys is to tz 
thorough alike at work and play, and they wi! 
enjoy both. And if the cricket-field knov. 
him no more, his fame is secured as a hist 
and honourable character, as a famous bowl, 
and successful Captain. Often those ay- 
proving cheers, and the recollection of |... 
triumph, will come to him as he plays bs 
part in the battle of life. He told me, ro 
matter how small the game, he could alwa;: 
watch it with a keen interest. 

Of such are our ’Varsity Captains of 173. 
My impression of Mr. Wilson was just a: 
favourable, and his pathetic struggles ag: 
ill-health pleased me greatly. Never, sin: 
he strained himself two years ago, has : 
had good health, and yet his team hea: 
no murmur of complaint, but at the very ur: 
when & century was wanted he gained it- 
an invaluable and splendid effort at a cri 
moment, and a glorious example of Bri 
pluck. In the four matches played duzr: 
his career, he brought his aggregate in h.- 
four 'Varsity games to 351, which is no few: 
than 57 more than the previous best. I- 
1895, he scored 13 and 35; in 1896, 80 and ?: 
in 1897, 19 and.77; and in 1898, 115 ané 

Whatever future years may bring forth. 
is to be hoped that England’s greatest < 
at our Universities may never lack the lea 
ship of such honourable gentlemen as 
two distinguished men who have led ©: 
flower of their Alma Mater to fight . 
friendly rivalry for the last time in 1: 
University careers. 

Although the writer has interviewed r--- 
men, he has never derived more pleasur: 
profit than from the visits to the Blue lead: 
May prosperity in the great struggle for & 
ever attend them ! 


THE CAMBRIDGE CAPTAIN +> 
“HOW TO BECOME 
AN AMATEUR CRICKETER” 
Isterview witk Mr. C. E. M. Wow 


iis year’s Light Blue Captain is ofa 
genial nature. When asked for an 
terview, he invited the writer to meet hic & 
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hour, during the progress of the M.C.C. match 
against Cambridge—the last of the trial 
games. 

The Captain has suffered severely on 
account of a cold caught during the winter, 
and was still very unwell, and, as he told me 
later on, his team also had several indisposed 
since April. 

. He knew the “B.O.P.” well, and spoke of 
' the pleasure it gave him to tell us about 
"cricket. 

“You were Captain of Uppingham School, 

I think, were you not?” . 

' “Yes, Iwas. There I learned my cricket 
' under one of the greatest of teachers, H. H. 
« Stephenson. The best advice that can be 
given boys is to be very much in earnest 
about the game. Never think any game too 
trifling to give your best attention to. How- 
ever small the players may be, play seriously, 
for that is the very foundation of a great 
batsman or bowler.” 

“How long have you been at Cam- 
bridge?’ 

“Four years, and it is the rule that no 
= player shall appear for the University Eleven 
» more than that number of years. I shall 
have finished my University cricket with the 
match at Lord’s.” 

“You have a very responsible position, 
have you not? And how do yon select your 
Eleven, and on what principle do you award 
the coveted ‘blue’?” 

+ “Three questionsin one. Yes, the Captain 
of the University Eleven is chosen by the 
y team, and it often happens that he has filled 
the post of Secretary the year before. The 
- Eleven are selected from the best men who 
_ come up year by year. Of course, there are 
generally some of the previous year's Eleven, 
and the vacant places are filled from the 
‘Freshmen’ or ‘ Seniors.’ ‘Freshmen’ are 
those who come up from the great public 
schools. 
pleted a year's residence atleast. From these 
, two bodies we test the men who have done 
- well in their school elevens, and get them to 
play. If they are successful. they come into 
the Eleven and play at Lord's. That is the 
: ambition of every great cricketer who is an 
amateur. Not always does it happen that 
the good men at school do well at the 
+ University. But there is no favouritism, and 
the men themselves are patriotic enough to 
_wish that the best representatives shall be 
chosen.” 
++ What are the present Eleven like?” 
Fame They are strong in bowling. and two are 
2stablished county players, C. J. Burnup 
hnd G. L. Jessop. But we have no such bat 
as Mr. Norman Druce, the best I have seen 
during my time at Cambridge. His average 
(Shia 66. Still, we have fine good bowlers in 

Ir. Jessop—amighty batsman as well—Mr. De 
Zoete, Mr. G. E. Winter—a lob bowler— Mr. 
dinde, and Mr. Fernie. More than that I 

;ainnot say; but we have won four matches 
b ut of eight trial matches.” 

“* You bowl yourself, do younot? What is 
pioor advice to the amateur bowler?” 


‘Seniors’ are those who have com-~ 
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“Yes, I bowl; but let me tell you about 
amateur bowling. 

“To the readers of the ‘B.O.P.’ I would say, 
‘Be careful, if you want to become a good 
bowler.’ We have few first-rate amateur 
bowlers, and why? Because the boys at 
school simply pound away at the wickets in 
the most aimless fashion. That was not the 
case at Uppingham—there Stephenson used 
to make me bowl very carefully. He taught 
me to know where to pitch a ball, and would 
often put a piece of paper down and encourage 
me to hit it. Our public schools and uni- 
versities are the source from which we get 
our amateur cricketers, and the remedy is 
with the captains in the school elevens. It 
just needs the same application as any 
branch of study. No doubt more pleasure is 
derived from the bat than the ball, but 
bowlers are needed in every team. One 
thing every bowler must have, and that is a 
good temper. It is very mortifying to have 
a trap for a batsman who has scored a lot of 
runs, and then to see the fieldsman miss the 
catch that should be fatal. But no captain, no 
cricketer, should show that he is disgusted ; 
for, after all, the poor fieldsman is heartily 
disgusted with himself. Every bowler should 
accustom himself to bowl either side of the 
wicket, and should cultivate one style. Above 
all, practise, practise, practise, and the time 
will come when the smiter will know that 
he cannot take liberties with you‘ except at 
the risk of spoiling his average. You asked 
me to speak out, and “I am very fond of 
bowling myself.” 

Here occurred a nice interval, for the 
Cambridge Captain was called down to go in. 
I watched him anxiously, for he was evidently 
ill, and it was a sense of duty that forced 
him to be on the spot. And it was an emer- 
gency too; Roche, the famous Anglo- 
Australian bowler, was almost unplayable, 
and only Jessop had stemmed the tide of 
“ failures,” and during our talk that mighty 
slogger hit a five right on to the roof of the 
pavilion where we were talking. Bidding me 
wait a bit, Mr. Wilson went in, and in twenty- 
five minutes had added 21 runs to the score, 
just when they were badly wanted. I noticed, 
too, that though a good batsman and bowler, 
he went in seventh wicket down, and only 
put himself on to bowl after all others had 
tried And, like all true gentlemen, Mr. 
Wilson refused to take advantage of his 
position and power to assert his own 
prominence, and, indeed, he might have 
often done so with advantage to his side. 
Even on the field of sport, chivalry is not dead. 

When we resumed our chat, the remark 
was made, ‘“ You havea lob-bowler in the 
Eleven, Mr. G. E. Winter. Is underhand 
bowling neglected ?:” 

“ Well, perhaps we do not practise against 
it sufficiently, and a lob-bowler is very useful. 
Another Cambridge lob-bowler, Mr. D. L. A. 

. Jephson, is a member of the Surrey team, and 
has often proved useful. There are times 
when a good lob-bowler is most useful, and to 
your readers I would say, ‘Do not despise 
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underhand bowling, and if you can only bowl 
it yourself, do it well.’ If such a man is a 
good bat as well, why then he is worth his 
place in any team.” 

“Who are the best men in the Light Blue 
Eleven?” 

“Well, I would rather not say. We shall 
all do our best against Oxford, and strive to 
maintain our lead. We shall hope that 
everyone will be satisfied with the match and 
the part each has played in it.” 

“You have a good ground at Cambridge, 
have you not ?” 

“Yes, and for very many years the Uni- 
versity played its matches at ‘Fenner’s,’ 
which belongs to the C.U.C.C. The match 
enclosure is about five acres, is covered with 
beautiful turf, and high scoring is rather the. 
rule than the exception. The ground alto- 
gether is eight acres, and several thousands. 
can watch the game with ease.” 

“ How are the men coached ? ” 

“The season opens about the third week 
in April, and then the leading professional 
bowlers come and coach us for a few weeks. 
The season is of course a short one, though 
after the University contest we play 
Liverpool. About nine or ten trial matches 
are played, not counting the Freshmen's 
match, or that with the Seniors. Generally 
we play two matches with the M.C.C. and 
Ground, one with Yorkshire, Hampshire, two 
with Sussex, one with Surrey, and also one 
each with Mr. C. I. Thornton’s Eleven, 
against Mr. A. J. Webbe's Eleven, and the 
annual encounter with Oxford.” 

Then followed some general conversation, 
in which Mr. Wilson told me he was a 
Yorkshire native, and lived some ten miles 
from Sheffield. He had always met with 
good luck at Lord's, and’ had thoroughly 
enjoyed his captaincy of the Eleven. I¢ 
required some nerve to go in for the great 
Battle of the Blues ; but the whole career is a 
splendid discipline for the battle of life. 
Bidding me remember that it was the best 
of games, requiring manly men, I left the 
famous pavilion and the Light Blue Cap- 
tain. 

Since this interview, the match has been 
played, and Oxford has won. But Mr. Wilson 
created a “record,” and has the honour of 
making the highest aggregate in the Uni- 
versity matches. In 1895, he made 13 and 35; 
in 1896, 80 and 2; in 1897, 19 and 77; and 
in 1898, 115 and 10, or a total of 351 for the 
four contests with Oxford. He. atleast, may 
well feel satisfied with the result of the game.. 

And if the writer may venture a wish it is ~ 
May our University Elevens never lack 
the services of such an ideal leader as C. E. 
M. Wilson. Such an influence as he wields 
is for good, and speaks much for the great 
public school of Uppingham, for which 
Dr. Thring did so much. Long may that 
spirit assert itself in the lives of its pupils, 
wherever they play their part, in the region 

of sport not alone, but in that more exalted 
service of God and humanity. 
Tuouas C. Counmas, 
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Something like Play! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Louis Walk.) 


A Jolly Dip! 
‘The sort of swim that every boy should be able to taka, 


(Draten for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” by ALPRED E. HUTTT.) 
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SOME PRACTICAL TRAVEL HINTS FOR OUR BOYS: THE TRIP TO AUSTRALIA. 


‘nw order to complete these necessarily brief notes, I 
. _ proy giving a short account of the trip from 
ydney to Brisbane, and of the “calm water” route 
ome vid the Barrier Reef and the Torres Strait, which 
>) many prefer as a change from the rough passage 
sund the Leeuwin. The worst of this passage is the 
me it takes: last time I was over seventy days at 
a. In compensation for which, be it added that 
jly_on three of them did we approach anything like 
ough weather. : . 

‘The agents for the “British Indin” Company at 
ydney keep plans of the steamers, and it is best to 
ok your passage there. Ladies should get a written 
jsurance that the boat in question carries a stewardess, 
se they may receive a rude awakening. 

The trip from Sydney to Brisbane may be accom- 
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VIL—BRISBANE AND THE “BRITISH INDIA” ROUTE HOME 


plished by either rail or water: and,as I have been 
over both routes, 1 think it will be as well if I give 
some hints on each in turn. 

‘The Colony of Queensland {s well worth a visit, 
though those who are out in the Colonies in summer-. 
time wisely prefer to read of it in books. I will take 
the trip by rail first. 

The best train leaves Redfern Station about six in 
the evening, and I would strongly counsel the traveller 
to take a supper-basket from the buffet, wherein. for 
half-a-crown, | think it is, he will find all the requisites 
for a supper, which he can presently take before turn- 
ing in, as the train is speeding along beside the broad 
waters of the moonlit Hawkesbury. At Armidale, 
which is reached at six next morning, tlicre is a halt 
of thirty minutes for breakfast. The next few hours 


are spent amid ice and snow, a good 4,(00 feet above 
sea-level ; and the scenery right away up to the border 
station, Wallangara, where we cliange trains, is 
certainly monotonous to desperation, a vegetation of 
nothing but red gums, blue gums, and wattles, 

After crossing the rabbit-fence and getting well into 
the northern Colony, things {tprove somewhat ; 
cultivation gets less spasmodic; the trees are rin, 
barked and the grass stronger ; and the Chinese coolies 
may be seen looking after hundreds of acres under 
cultivation. 

At six in the evening, just twenty-four hours after 
leaving Sydney, the train stops at Toowoomba, the 


sanatorium of Queensland, the Simla for dried-up con- 
vale-cents from Brisbane and Rockham| 
Here I stayed the night on the ad 


ice of a friend, 
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though the only gain is that you are thereby enaviel 
to enjoy by daylight the only picturesque b.t on the 
whole line, the zigzag ascent of the Lilis immediately 
after leaving the town. 

Ipswich is reached, after a number of halts at dismal 
and poverty-stricken bush hamlets, about ten in tle 
evening, or rather later; and unless there is any 
desire to inspect the only cotton factory in Australia, 
it is best to push on to Brisbane, which is reached iu 
the course of another hour. 

‘The cea trip to Brisbane is still simpler. The 

3.N. boate, all of which are excellent, leave on the 
y afternoon and reach Brisbane on the Thursday 
morning. Or one can leave on the Saturday and get 
in on the Monday. The coast scenery is not inspiring, 
end the only diversion I can recal! was a epirited 
contest Letween a whale and some threshers, near 
which we passed just as the victory practically lay 
with the sharks. 

Of Brisbane little need be said. The visitor is at 
once struck with its hilly surroundings, as well as 
with the remarkable meanderings of its river. which 
manages comeliow to be at both ends of its principal 
streets, This is best appreciated from the summit of 


that favourite picnic ground “ One Tree Hill." which 
also affords the best bird's ey 
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not of mu:h interest to anyone fresh from the « 
capitals: the Treasury is the most imposing, the 
Customs the most pleasing, the Department of Lands 
the quaintest. 

The only trip ever attempted on a short visit, and 
that only by those who come and leave by rail, is by 
steamer down the bay to a deserted spot known as 
Humpy Bong, a very good name for such a place too. 

Having gut all one's luggage aboard the B.I. boat, 
and ascertained the exact hour of starting, one passes 
the time amid such eights as have been indicated, or 
better still in the pleasant Botanic Garden beside the 
river. The steamer is often joined at Eugle Farm, or 
other meat-works down the river, and the company 
cannot be congratulated on the comfort of the tender 
which takes passengers down to her moorings. 

‘When all the meat is stowed away, she drops slowly 
down to the sea, often passing close to a few dugongs 
uear the mouth of Moreton Bay, and, with a sharp 
turn to port, commences her long northward voyage. 

On the third day she reaches Keppel Bay and steams 
some miles up the Fitzroy River, drawing too much 
water to get right up to Rockhampton. Here, then, 
she awaits the lighters full of wool that come down 
daily from that centre. The halt may be one of three 
or four days only ; or, as when I travelied by this route, 
it may run into s fortnight, to while away which one 
may either run up to the city and visit the far-famed 
Mount Morgan goldfields; or one may derive such 
consolation as is to be got out of shooting expeditions 
after kangaroos on the islands, or angling jaunts after 
the giant perch down at the Port Alma wharf. 

The next stoppage, a matter of three days at most, 
is in Cleveland Bay, off the port of Townsville. I 
believe the pier has quite recently been swept away in 
the terrific gales to which the Australian const was 
exposed last year, and the going ashore must now be 
more comfortless than ever. With the exception of 
Whitsunday Passage, the gem of the whole trip, which 
should bave been mentioned just before reaching this 
anchorage, the attractions of this route do not begin 
until we have left this part of the coast behind. 

Indeed, much of the interest that usually attaches 
to coasting is lost on this passage, owing to the fact 
that from lack of hard land at the immediate coast, 
nearly all the Queensland towns of any importance are 
some distance up the rivers on which they stand. 
Thus, Brisbane is thirty miles from the sea, Roc! 
hampton forty miles, Normanton fifty miles, and so on; 
and we ree nothing but a succession of low muddy 
deltas, the abode of foul crocodiles, miscalled alligators, 
to mark where the rivers join the sca, 

Weare now fairly within the dreaded Barrier Reef, 
and a special pilot is on the bridge to guide usthrough 
ita intricacies. Not far away on the starboard bow 
we may see the curling line of foam breaking against 
the dwellings of the untiring coral-builders : and here 
and there the pilot, when not busy above, will point 
out to us the few navigable channels through that 
merciless girdle. At all events it ensures us calm 
water during this part of the run, for the ship scarcely 
sways more than she might in a river. 

At Cairns we cry a brief halt, though not of suffictent 
duration to enable us to visit the beautiful falls close 
by; and at Cooktown, a singularly uninteresting look- 
ing port, there is also a short stoppage. (ff Cairns, by 
the way, we had quite the largest shark close alongside 
that I have ever seen. It measured just on twenty 
feet in length, and effectually resisted all endeavours 
to capture it, 

Just before bidding adieu to the Australian const, 
we pass through the narrow and beantiful Albany Pass, 
close by the scene of the Qurtta's disaster, Here the 
vessel passes between banks clad in luxnriant pro- 
fusion of tropical ferns; and we salute with flag at 
half-mast the residence of Mr. Jardine, the only 
Earopean within miles. 

Doubling Cape York, the northernmost point in 
Australia, we soon He off Thursday Ieland, where the 
ship usually takes in a quantity of pearl shell, the latter 
being brought aboard by chattering Kanakaz. 

Next morning the Australian coast fades from view, 
‘and we plough across the waters of the Torres Strait, 
and so westward st Timor, Flores, and the rest of 
that wonderful archipelago written of by Wallace, and 
rarely out of sight of land for days together. 

At length the eastern extremity of Java is sighted, 
And the next delight of this route—and I do not 
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Licsitate to say that it plensed me perzonally more tl:an 
Anything else on the whole trip—is the halt of two 
days at Batavia, a most picturesque city and within 
reach of some of ‘the finest scenery in that part of the 
wor 

As the left bank of the roomy harbour is norec!aimed 
mangrove swamp, it is not desirable to sleep on board: 
and as Batavia is a very city of the plains for lot 
nights, I would strongly advise spending the night up 
at Buitenzoorg, a charming spot at the feet of Salak, a 
slumbering volcano, Herel found, ata most comfort. 
able hotel, well-named if I recollect aright, the Belle Vue, 
the regular eastern thing—hot curries, green geckoes 
running up the bedroom walls, and everything quite 
orthodox. Anyhow, the view at sunrise rext morning 
was superb, and a ramble in the famous reval gardens, 
the finest in the East Indies, was an agrevable preface 
to an early breakfast and the first train back to the 
capital, where we spent the rest of the day in the cool 
verandahs of the Hotel des Indes, a prey to the native 
salesmen, who, as at Colombo, hovered about us like 

tes. 

It cannot be denied that the island of Java hasa 
climate worse perhaps: than even that of Cuba, and the 
damp heat is, even for forty-eight hours, most trying; 
yet the fascinations of the place are considerable, and 
this particular glimpse. accentuated perhaps by the 
monotony that comes before and after, stands out in 
bold relief against the rest of the voyage. 


This must conclude my notes on the Australian trip, 
The next port of call is Colombo, and over that track 
we have already travelled, 

I should have given a more detailed account of the 
expenses of the various routes, only these things 
depend much upon individual tastes, and are all to 
be found in the various companies’ handbooks. My 
object has been rather to supplement these with euch 
results of personal experience as are not to be found 
in such publications. 

(THE END.) 
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FIRST DAYS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


By Rev. Heyry TAay.or, B.A. 


OUGRLY spenking, there a-e three sides to the life of 
an undergraduate. There is the so-ial side, the 
working side, and the athletic side, and the average 
dergraduate shares in allthree, Let me tell you now 
about the social life, 

‘When a boy “ goes up” to the university he becomes 
atoncea man, He has his own set of rooms and his 
own servant. There is a “keeping” room where he 
lives, a bedroom, and a “ gyp” room where the “ gyp" 
works, “ But what's a ‘gyp'’?" I hear you say. Oh, 
he is a man-servant who lays the table and looks after 
you generally. He is helped by a“ bedder,” a woman 
who makes the beds and cleans the rooms. I shall 
never forget how proud I felt when I looked round my 
rooms in my college in Cambridge. Here I was“ lord 
of all I surveyed.” This was my keeping-room, 
farnished' with the things left by my predecessor, 
except for the pictures and ornaments which I had to 
collect during my coming ‘varsity life; two big basket 
chairs tempting me to spend many an {dle hour, a 
reading table, a hard chair for work. book-shelves to be 
filled with books brought from school and others to 
be bought as time went on; a large table, round which 
my friends were to sit at many a jolly breakfast or 
lunch. But I am anticipating. Here I was; what 
was I to do? The question soon settled itself, for in 
came an old school friend. He had been “up” a year, 
and so came to welcome me to the University. I 
asked him all kinds of questions while he sat comfort- 
ably in one of the basket chairs, looking as if he had 
never sat anywhere else. He gave me many hints 
about what I was to do and not to do, for which I was 
particularly thankfal, for woe be to the “fresher " who 
offends against the unwritten laws of ‘Varsity life. 

During that evening many men called, chiefly old 
school-friends, and it was rather late before I turned 
into bed to dream of bonts and “ fvoter,”’ proctors and 
“pull-dogs,” “ little goes,” “ generals” and * specials,” 
® confused medley of all that I had heard discussed 
that first evening. 

My best friend had left mean invitation to break- 
fast for the next morning, so I was up betimes and at 
the appointed hour knocked at his door, He was not 
up, 80 the breakfast and I waited some little time, and 
then two more men appeared, and at last the host, who 
profusely apologised for his lateness. I soon found 
out that It was a great waste of time to be too punctual 
at these functions. However, [ was quickly introduced 
to Mr. Jones of Christ's and Mr. Morgan of Pembroke, 
and we fell to work. How I admired the skilful way 
in which my host made the coffee and dispensed the 
victuals, keeping upa running conversation the while ! 
And what a breakfast! Thiuk of the school break- 
fasts on porridge, and tea, and bread and butter, and 
then look at that table—porridge, omelettes, poached 
eggs, cutleta, marmalade, and cigarettes. But the 
charm of it all was the free unrestrained manner of 
the company. No masters at the head of the table. 
but absolute freedom within the limits of good 
manners. I saw at once, xs I proved afterwards 50 
often, the secret of a University career—indcpendence 
restrained only by the judgment of one’s fellows. 

After the bre fast I returned to my rooms for the 
morning's work. I found a note waiting for me: 
Would I come to lunch at onc o'clock with Pearson of 


Jesus? I went. and found three others tt 
flannels, The meal was of @ plain descripty 
took little time, for each one had sport to an.” 
One had to be at the boats at two o'cket :.. 
“tubbed,” another had a “footer” match tor: 
third had a fives match, while I had to tam t; 
football ground to be tried in a freshmen's team. 
game over, I was dragged into another man’s rrr, 
tea. Just pictare @ man making tea! A litte 
water on the carpet, a want of sugar quickly r, 
by @ Visit to & neighbour's rome ager cr 
two requiring more cups and saucers, plenty ii 
and biscuits, for bread and butter is too incorm... 
for ® man to make, and all the time the good-hu: 
banter and unrestrained talk of lively fellows tre 
glowing from the playing fields, Nothing er 
amiss ; no accident, however serious, ruffed the |: 
of the party ; no tea was too well stewed ort 
for the latest guest—uo one grambled atd us ..- 
apologised. 

Some two hours later came dinner {n the ¢ 
Hall. This was a somewhat stately tunetico, 
dons at the high table, the bachelors at the n:1: 
the undergraduates in order of seniority, mt 
gowns, with their caps beneath the seat, ani 
Latin ‘grace, read by a scholar, made whi 
meal of three, four, or more courses. Conti 
was more ferious now, and every question ba: 
was discussed. The classic, the mathematic: 
scientist, each contributed his qucts to the 
themes, and many and varied and crigizal ser 
ideas poured forth. 

After dinner many men went to the Union 
is the great club of the University. It oom: 
splendid library, news room. coffee rooms, and 
rooms, but the chief room of all was the 
chamber. Here was a miniature Howe of (xa 
and on the night of a debate many voices were rs: 
that in @ few years’ time were to be heard with 
walls at Westminster, speaking on matters « 
decided the welfare or otherwise of a great 02° 
bas long been the training-gronnd of 2. 
Politicians, and many an orator owes his ik. - 
practice in the Union debates at his Universit. 

Some men went to concerts. I, having ap 
for a voice, was asked to sing at the Pr 
Smoker. How I trembled when I facei o3 
undergraduates, and how I coloured with f+ 
when the storms of good-natured applanse gree, 
poor efforts, 

But such concerts came only about every fe 
In the meantime, however, I was elected 4 2- - 
one or two of the many societies found in ever» 
Such societies were the Science and Ar. 
which you can guess the nature of the paper 
discussed ; the * Growlers” composed of 20s" 
the “Bees” which talked of social probky 
“Laurels” at which Shakespeare was critic: 
the “Bay Leaf,” when the mysteries of i 
were unrayelled. But perhaps best of all we" 
quiet evenings in come man's room where t©+7"- 
of us seriously aired our opinions on ii 
chances, its hopes and its fears. where we for: 
close friendships that will last when ea 
his part in a larger world, where a stray | 
chance meeting is all that ‘can pass betwee 
the memory of those happy days will never 
the mutual help we gave each other then ert 
to our rescue in the difficuit paths of a wi: 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 
By Dr. GoRDON STABLES, B.5. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeoa lc: 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garia. 


TT Bor HIMsELP.—Yes, I did eay I mig’ 
eomething of the thickened or hypertropl:*) -- 
and its consequences hate to make { 
because there is always a danger of forgettit: " 
‘The best plan for a busy man is to keep a note 
an outside aid to his memory. However, sa - 
In simplest language, then, the heart, being of 2:- 
construction, when stimulated by too bar 
receives an extra supply of blood which ‘7 
enlarge and strengthen it. There may te 
of the walls alone, generally of the left vec 
this condition may exist along with dit..> 
stretching of the right ventricle. ‘: 5 
‘As to the sympioms, these are distressing ¢ 
especially if the inerease of the heart's wall ‘ 
to any great extent. Paipitation is one 
ificulty of breathing another, and there 5% 
feeling of distension or distress in the reget 
heart, some distance under the left nipple. '«t* 
ribs, or even pain there. We may bave © 
alco, and congested headache, or a sense vf ti 
much blood being pumped to the brain. : 
There are many other symptoms conrected * 
this ailment, or dependent upon it, in organ: ° 
body far removed from the heart, but 1 think ‘ - 
told you enough, and I certainly do not wis to tr. 
you. rs 
Ido not counsel yon to adopt any treatment © 
self, medicinal at ell events. Let your fami! 
do so, But avoid hard exercise and excites 
tort. If you are weak or debilitated. s 
pill a that composed of the pil. aloes et myr!—> 


reduced iron and extract of quaasia. If lean or soft, 
take virol, a new remedy used instead of cod-liver oil. 
But do not spurt any more in cycling, and take the 
bath. Justa word to those who are lean and not rosy : 
do not envy fat fellows, nor such as are too ruddy and 
sangaineous, Theirs is a condition of body which does 
not tend to vital comfort nor length of life. Horse- 
eyed bnllock-hearted men may look jolly, but they are 
not the lads to fight our battles. Strive to be tairly 
muscular, but hard and wiry as ropes of steel. 


Tae Povttay Rux.—I have often said that although 
in this country there isn't much money to be made by 
keeping fowls either for flesh or eggs, still, many 
people earn both kudos and cash by rearing prize 
stock. There, if good in properties, command high 
prices at shows, or, if advertised in the Stock-keeper ” 
or * Feathered World,” are sure to find buyera, Well, 
poultry shows commence this mouth or next, and, if 
you have anything really gcod, get show sche Inles. 

The usual plan for getting birda up to show form is 
this: Take in hand only really healghy, strong young 
fowls, whose plumage does your feeling and general 
management credit. Take in hand only those that are 
we'l up in pointa and properties, and whose qualities 
are pretty sure to engage the attention of she judge. 
You must have previously studied the points of the 
breed, for to place bad bird in a pen is only an insult 
to the show and all connected there with it. Well, 
separate your possible winner or winners from the 
others, Give each a dry, clean place with a little 
exercise yard, and let the bed be straw, Attend extra 
well to the feeding, and put some rusty nails in the 
water, You can then do little else but get ready your 
baskets, and these ought to be linel with the thinnest of 
canvas, that the birds be not weakened by want of uir on 
the journey. Thave known many a good pen urrive balf- 
den at the show, and thus lose all chance of winuing. 

How many hens should go to a cock? This isa 
question I have been asked. It depends upon the 
exercise or range they have. If this is emall, five will 
be enough. But eight or nine or more where fowls are 
kept at farms or hostelries. 

If you can get good duck eggs, you might think of 
hatching very early now. One drake to four or Sve 
ducks is the proportion, and, in buying eges for 
hatching, note the number of ducks to each mule; if 
too many, the eggs may be useless. 


Tue Piczos Lort.—Have you concluded to go in 
for pigeons, and, if 20, are you studying that handbook 
you have bought with your spare cash? If your idea 
‘of becoming a pigeon-breeder on a small but’ pleasant 
scale has been but a mere fiash-in-the-pan, then you 
are not suited to bea keeper of pets, because the odds 
are ten to one yon would neglect them ; but if you are 
going to make the pizeon world hum, lay ont your 
pluss on paper forthwith, and count all the cost. “The 
sooner you do this the better. If in any dilemma 
write to us briefly and clearly, and we will do all we 
can to pull you off its horns. 

Have you finished your autumn repairs and cleaning? 
Mind that damp, such as arises from a sloppy flour, is 
very bad for the health of your favourites. So is want 
of plenty of light. The aviary should not be shaded, 
for pigeons dearly love the sun. 


THe Avtary.—Read last month's “Doings” over 
again. If you have been breeding during this last 
season, I hope rot only that you have ha success, bat 
also a few failures, because experience teaches wisdom. 
«“ontinue to feed well. Birds such as canaries and other 
songsters are never gluttons, only they may eat a little 
too muchof dainties sometimes and puff themselves out 
ius you do at Christmas time, you know. Well, feed on 
(ood clean seed, and give groundsel, plantain (in seed 
and brown), and ripe chickweed. Soft filtered water. 
The bath now and then, 

Begin to consider if there is any new style of canary 
ou would lke to go in for. Study your book. 
rope to tell you about buying birds another time. 


Tre RaseiTRY.—Build your hutches of the best 
seasoned wood you can get. Some boys use any old 
‘zrocer’s box they can lay their grubby little fingers on. 
This is a great mistake, for soft wood absorbs the wet, 
And no amount of cleaning can get rid of the smell that 
j=sves therefrom. The best wood, then, and the best 
workmansbip. I really think that no boy is fit for 
camp life or to go abroad and make his fortune who 
‘Sru't do a bit of honest carpentry. Give your poor 
Dunnies a bit of exercice on the grass as often as pos- 
sible. How they do delight init! Do not lng them 
up by the ears—support the body with your hand. 
Rabbits are badly used by boys as a whole. But Iam 
sure God is angry every dav with those who neglect or 
i}l-treat the beautiful creatures that He has made and 
that He cares for. 


Tax Kexxgi.—We'll be having bad weather ere long, 
nnd it is just as well to be prepared for it. Outdoor 
¢1ogs should be most carefully kennelled and sheltered. 
‘The kennel straw that forms their beds is often damp 
at the bottom, and this gives cramp, rheumatism, 
Kidney troubles, and colds. See that the straw is 
salways dry all the way through, aud in cold weather 
give extra fatty food. I have fed my own dogs for 
fifteen years on Spratt’s biscuits of various kinds, and 
ama now using the kibbled kind. Mind to give exerclee 
=“inuzzle or no muzzle. Don’t neglect drinking-water, 
Pout don’t be fdiot enough to put a piece of rolled bri 
stone in {t. It does no more good than a“ chucky- 
stane” would. 


‘Tue KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC.—You will get pota- 
toes up now, but have them very well dried before you 
store them. ’ The potato pit or grave is a good way of 
preserving them all the yearround. A gardener would 
F>21 you bow to make it, because it is difficult to de- 
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scribe on paper. Plant greens. Save all kinds of seeds 
as soon asripe. Keep everything clean and neat and 
trim. Beds and borders need especial attention if the 
weather is open and wet, for weeds, like Lad habits, row 
apace and kill. 


To Ove Bors.—The Volume ends with this part, 
then hurrah ! for a new “B.O.P.” year. Now I wish 
all lads who read my monthly “ Doings " to take special 
interest in them, and, to encourage them to do so, I 
shall ts happy to consider any questions they may send 
me through our Editor. 


eee 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Literary Composition: Football Match. 


W: offered in this subject prizes to the 
value of Three Guineas for the best 
description of a football match personally 
witnessed during the season, the description 
being limited to 500 words. A goodly number, 
we are plensed to be able to record, took part 
in the competition, our award in which is 
appended. The prize-winners respectively 
described (1) Oxford v. Cambridge; (2) 
Wolverhampton Wanderers v. Derby County ; 
(3) Notts Forest v. Derby. 


Prizes—One Guinea each. 
Wriuiam BERNARD Patox (age 17), Homeleigh, 15 
Aubert Park, x, 
ALFRED Banger (age 19), Vale Cottage, Merridale 
Street, Wolverhampton. 
Harry BisHop (age 16), 3 Coalbrook Mansions, Balham, 
aw. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Lames are arranged in order of meri? 

E. Walls, Cross Bank, Batley ; Albert Edward Keech, 
3% Kempston Road, Belford; John C. Eales-White, 
47 Laucaster Park, Richuiond, Surrey ; Henry Charles 
Seward, 4 Chancellor's Road, Hammersmith, w.; 
Thomas Edmund Casson, Vale View, Pennington, 
Ulverston, Lancashire; Frederick Butler, 127 Avhey 
Street, Derby ; Frederick Miller, 75 Tideswell Road, 
Eastbourne; George 8. Mason, 55 Elizabeth Street, 
Cheetham, Manchester ; L. Brett, Colehill, Wimborne 
Minster, Dorset; John William Ward, 37 Market 
Square, Aylesbury; W. Andrew White, 18 Bicester 
Roa‘, Aylesbury ; Henry Watts, 22 Geneva Road, Sen- 
combe, Cheshire; Frederic Henry Crebbin, 20 Clifton 
Road, Yue Brook, Liverpool; F. J. Winstone, 1 
Cricklade Street, Cirencester. Glos. ; Alfred S. Griffin, 
4 Saville Row, Bath ; John Bell, 34 East Leven Street, 
Burntisland, Fife; John McIntyre, Seaview Terrace, 
Prestwick Road, Ayr; Henry Hope Dambmann, 63 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


Water-colour Drawing. 


On page 265 of the present volume we 
offered a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
copy, in water-colours, of the drawing printed 
on that page, and entitled “ A Gallant Rescue, 
and What Came of It.” A considerable 
number of our readers took part in the com- 
petition, and we have much pleasure in not 
only awarding the prize, but in giving two 
extra consolation prizes : 

Prize—Two Guineas. 
GEORGE WHITFIELD, Campsie, 61 Hill Lane, South- 
ampton. 
Extra Prizes—10s, 6d. each. 
HH. Perxs, Loughrigg, The Drive, Walthamstow. 
Mavp A. BRIDGE, Hawarden, 98 Upper Cliff Road, 
Gorleston, Great Yarmouth. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names are arranged in order of merit.] 


Emily Staley, 87 Wolfs Street, Derby ;, Leonard 
Johnson, 4 Leopold Street, Louglibo-oneh, Leicester- 
shire: E. M. Piggford, Teversal Grange, Mansfield, 
Notts; Reginaid Earry Barrett, 192 Tufnell Park 
Road, Holloway, N.; W. A. Mittelhulzer, Berhice, 
British Guiana, West Indies; Jereminh “Moderate, 
74 Croft Terrace, Jarrow-on-Tyne; Florence Cooper, 
13 Devonshire Road, Claughton, Birkenhead; G. 
Browne, Dudley House, Redhill, Surrey; Frederick 
‘Anuesley, co F. J. Merry, Iffley, Oxon; Irene 8. M. 
Roxby, Thornford Rectory, Sherborne, Dorset ; George 
E. Krager, 5 Queen's Square, Bath; Margaret Inez 
Parker, Clapton Hall, Woolpit, Suffolk; Harry Leigh 
Ward, '36 Marshfield’ Street, Manchester Road, West 
Bowling, Bradford, Yorke; Harold Whitaker, &7 
Latimer Street, Hinckley Road, Leicester ; James E. 
Barton, 8 Egerton Street, Chester; A. M.'Bullen, 116 
High Street, Guildford, Surrey; Thomas Phillip, 
50 Littledale Road, Seacombe, Cheshire ; Herbert Ball, 
86 Park Road, Loughborough, Leicestershire: James 
Henry Dowd, 67 Monmouth Street, Sheffield ; Agnes 
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Strickland, Holmdale, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent ; 
C, J. Beck, Freefolk, Whitchurch, Hante; Elsie A. 
Martin, 25 Saxon Road, Selhurst; E. A. Smyly. 
Garvagh Rectory, oo. Derry, Ireland ; Ernest Holgate, 
75 Hampden Street, Bolton, Lancs; Henry Fellows, 


9 Glengall Road, Peckham, 8%; Henry George, 
2 Clifton Place, ‘near Tavistock "Road, Plymouth, 
Devon; William Moore, 41 Gloucester South 


Tottenham, x. ; Charles W. Pike, 39 Stanhope Street, 
Clare Market, w.c.; Gerald Salomons, 1 Treton Bank, 
Platt Lane, Rusholme, Manchester; Violet Harford, 
Down Place, Windsor, Berks; J. A. Millest, 5 Clarence 
Villas, Adelaide Road, Andover ; J. H. Butt, Overnhill 
Road, Staple Hill, near Bristol; John Teague, jun. 
19 Culmore Road, Asylum Road, Peckham; Ming 
Perceval, 17 Warminster Road. South Norwood, 8.£. ; 
William James Tapp, 36 Cavendish Street, New North 
Road, London, x.; Mildred M. Spackman, Eastbury 
Manor, Lambourn, Berks; Charles Henry O'Hara, 
78 Robert Street, Newton Heath, Manchester; Hubert 
Paterson, St. Francis Xavier's College, Bruges, 
Belgium ; Eleanor T. Pollard, Cleadon Grange, near 
Sunderland ; Dorothy Mary Needham, 7 Cologne Koad, 
New Wandsworth, 8.w.; Hilda Greaves, Bank House, 
Ecclesfield, near Sheffield; George Wright, 5 Melrose 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, w.; Harold Moor- 
croft, 7 Ward Street, Buralem; Charles Henry Green, 
46 Percy Street, Iffiey Road, Oxford; Mabel Foster 
Lane, 73 Hammersmith Road, Kensington, w.; Nora 
Cotes-Preedy, Barton Villa, Degamvy, near Llandudno, 
North Wales; Bertha L. Gledstone, Harewood Terrace, 
Thornalay-on-Tees, Yorkshire ; Walter Pontin, Church 
House, Yapton, Arundel, Sussex ; Arthur Robert Laird, 
244 Upland Road, Dulwich, 8,8.; H. Penton, 3 St. 
George's Street, Barrow-in-Furness; Grace Elspeth 
Robb, Mains of Invery, Banchory, by Aberdeen, N.B. > 
Charles T. Baxter, 7 Woodstock Street, Canning Town, 
E.; Frederick Ripon Martin, Woodlands, Maybury Road, 
Woking ; Maud Pearless, 7 Rock Gardens, Bognor, 
Sussex: May Morgan Oliver, Southgate Green, Bury 
St. Edmunds; Johu Robert Johnson, 1 Romilly Street, 
South Shielda; Edith Mabel Daniels, Lightpill, near 
Strond, Gloucestershire ; Jaue Dunlop, 17 Park Lane, 
Stoke Newington, N.; Hester Morris Henderson, 


Rozslyn, Crosby Road North, Waterloo, near Liverpool ; 


thel Petty, 11 Mill Hill Lane, Leicester; Jessie E. 
Corrie, Itelien Abbas, Arlesford, Hants; Edith Annie 
Beil, Bridge House, Grantham ; A. H. McLean, 75 South 
Street, Georges Street, Dublin : Norah E. Letts, New 
Dorp. Staten Island, N.Y., U.8,A.; J. F. Thistleton, 
16 Uld Quebec Street, Marble Arch, w.; Richard Toms, 
239 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross, N.; E. Hopper, 
42 Benwell Road, Drayton Park, Holloway, N.; George 
Hunter Buglaes, Molison House, Mains Loan, Dundee ; 
\ E. Middleditch, 18 Bloomfield Street, Bary St. 
Edmunds; H. W.’ Kirk, 9 Offerton Road, Grafton 
Square, Ciapham, 8.W.; Herbert Young, 27 Aberdeen 
Road, Highbury, ¥. ; Ernest Baker, 20 Crayford Road, 
Holloway, London, v. 


44° The Awards in the other Competitions started in 
this volume will be continued in the New Volume. 
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QUR NOTE BOOK. 


SILKWORMS. 


A. S. wriTes from Cheltenham: * As many of the 
realera of the ‘B.O.P.’ keep these interesting little 
ercutures, I wish to give a few hints about them. 

“ First—They must be kept in a room that is fairly 
light, but no sun must be allowed to get at them, as if 
this Inppens, they die, or, if they do not die, the silk is 
spun in pieces, not in one long piece as it should be. 
The box in which they are kept should have high sides 
and shonld be kept. spotlessly clean, the quality of the 
insects depending chiefly upon this, 

* Second.—Theit food should be given them regularly 
in the morning, pever at night, as they do not eat 
much during the night. If they hatch before mulberry 
comes out, lettuce should be given them, not vine, fig, 
or dandelion leaves, as these they do not really like. fe 
mulberry can be got, it is best to give it them. Neser 
change their food, a it is apt to kill them. Mulberry 
may be had from mo-t greengrocers every day. 

“ Rearing.—W ben rearing the worms from eggs, be 
careful not to lift them with the fingers, but with a 
camel's-hair brush, for they die, when young, with the 
swallest pinch, When they come cnt of the eggs. put 
them on lettuce or niulberry leaf as soon as possible. 
For a winder, a bit of cardboard cut like this— 


anda knitting-neeile run throug: it, as above, is the 
quickest and cheapest. To wind them, put the cocoons 
in a bow! of tepid water, not too hot, and the end will 
float out; then pnt the end on the winder and spin it 
round with thumb and finger of each hand, The 
worms must not be allowed to spin in their box; but, 
as s00n as they cease to eat, to go into the corners of 
the box, and to move their heads about, they should be 
put in little three-cornered bags, like sweet bags, and 
left there for three weeka, when they are ready to 
wind. After having wound off all the silk, put the 
chryealis in bran, and after some time the moth will 
come out and will lay eggs. When the moth comes 
out, put it on a piece of cari ” 
—o7o{00— 
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“THREE CHEERS FOR VOLUME XX!” 


TO “B.0.P.". READERS EVERYWHERE. 


se W: complete our TWENTIETH AnNUAL 

with the present number, and 
next week commence our CowrNc-or-AGE 
Voirme with a specially strong list of attrac- 
tions. We would therefore ask our number- 
less friends of all ages the world over kindly 
to mnke the best possible use of the Prosrec- 
TUs OF THE NEW VoLtue which they will 
receive with this issue, as now of course is 
the most suitable time in the whole year for 
new subscribers to begin; and a cheery 
“send off” is always a healthy stimulus to 
renewed and even increased exertions. The 
“BO.P.” still stands quite alone in the 
powerful artistic and literary attractions, 
wholesome interest, and permanent value of 
its contents ; and the Editor who steered the 
first number is still at the helm. 


The unrivalled Corourep Puates issued 


2 
with the Monthly Parts during the past * 


twelve months may now be obtained by 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


weekly readers in a neat packet, price 1s. 6d. 
the entire series. Tae TITLE-PAGE FoR THE 
VoLUME 18 ALSO INCLUDED IN THE Packet. 
As we have so often explicitly stated, we 
cannot undertake binding for our readers ; 
but this they should find little difficulty in 
getting done at a fair charge by local book- 
binders. We have, however, now, as in 


previous years, prepared handsome cass 7 
covers, in which any bookbinder will ins> 
the numbers or parts at a simail chaz: 
These cases cost 2s. each, and may t+ - 
tained through the booksellers in the us 
way. In the post they are apt to get dam2- 
One great advantage of using our cove 
that the Annual Volumes then havea un’ 
appearance on one's bookshelves. 


Orrice: 56 Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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art in making them as in getting wickets by 
other means; still, I must not fail to mention 
that in the Yorks and Leicester match 
on May 24, 25, 26, for the former, Tunni- 
cliffe made 7 catches at slip, and anyone 
who has occupied that position will be able 
to appreciate the feat; and during the 
Warwickshire and Kent match on June 14, 
15, 16, Lilley, for the former, caught 8 at the 
wickets. 

Centuries last season do not seem to have 
been as plentiful as the previous year. The 
week ending July 17 furnishes the greatest 
number—viz.48, which happens also to be the 
record number of lastseason. There havebeen 
no aggregates of over 700 or 800 this year, 
and only four of over 600, eight of over 500, 
and sixty-two of over 400. I used formerly 
to note those of over 300, but lately these 
have grown so common that there appears 
to be no virtue in them worthy of re- 
cord. 

And now, in order to provide araison d'étre 
for the title of my article, I must jot down a 
few of the curiosities furnished by last 
season’s play which can be classified under 
no other heading, and I will take them, as 
far as possible, in the order in which they 
occurred. In the Surrey and Gloucestershire 
match, on May 31 and June 1 and 2, Murch, 
for the latter, was batting, and on an appeal 
being made for stumping the umpire gave 
him “in”; but Murch is partially deaf, and 
on the wicket-keeper throwing up the ball 
he concluded he was out, and walked away 
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from his wicket, when Marshall, catching 
the ball as it fell, pulled up a stump, and 
ran him out. This may have been, and 
doubtless was, strict cricket, but—well, the 
less cricket of this kind we have the better 
it will be for the game. In strong contrast 
to this was theaction of our visitors, the Phila- 
delphians; when playing Kent on July 26, 
27, 28, Tonge, batting for Kent, was hurt so 
badly that he could not continue his innings, 
but rather than his side should suffer by the 
misfortune, the visitors allowed F. M. Atkins 
to take his place, so that twelve men batted 
for Kent. The Philadelphians, though not 
winning many matches, left behind them a 
capital impression for the very sportsmanlike 
manner in which they played the game. 
But to revert to the order in which the 
curiosities occurred, on June 28 and 29, in 
the Somerset and Gloucestershire match, at 
3.15 on the last day each had played an 
innings, Somerset 255, Gloucestershire 294; 
and yet it only required one hour and seven 
minutes of actual cricket for Somerset to be 
beaten by 10 wickets. This might surely 
be called “a lightning win.” On July 19, 
20, 21, after Surrey had made 157, Hamp- 
shire had half their wickets down in twenty- 
five minutes for 11, but eventually made 
88; Surrey, following their example, had 
half theirs down for 15. Abel probably 
remembers this match, considering he only 
made 2 and0. On August 2, 3, 4, when 
playing for Warwickshire against Yorks, 
Lilley got out curiously in his second 


innings : he touched a ball on the leg sid 
and before it reached the ground he hit ? 
away, and was given out “hit ball twice.’ 
On August 5, 6, 7, in the Essex v. Lan 
cashire match, an incident occurred whicl 
much resembled that in the ’Varsity matcl 
of last year: Essex had made 290, and Lan’ 
cashire looked like having to follow on, wher 
Bull bowled a ball cver the heads of batsma: 
and fielders, which went for four byes; anc 
then Mold, the batsman, in order to thwar 
his object, knocked his wicket down, and s¢ 
Lancashire secured ‘the follow on. The 
pitch was so very soaked in the Essex 
and Hampshire match on August 23, 24, 25 
that it seemed as if the game could not be 
played out; but Hampshire offered to play 
their second innings on a new pitch, and 
though this was agreed to, the game still 
ended in a draw. On August 26, 27, 28, 
Surrey was beaten for the third time in 
succession by Somersetshire, and this last 
defeat upset their chances of the champion- 
ship last year. Their first five wickets fell 
for 8 runs, and they were beaten by 66. 

And so ended the cricket of 1897, curious 
or otherwise. Bats, balls, wickets, pads, and 
gloves were stowed away ; and except it be in 
the case of enthusiasts, who are said to 
practise all through the winter in barns and 
such like places, we could see nothing of 
them until the present season broke; and we 
one ard all hope it may be equal to, and even 
surpass, that here recorded. 

[THE END.j 
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1, Acherontia atropos—Death’s Head Hawk, 
2. Sphinx concolowli—Convolvulus Hawk. 
3... ligustri—Privet Hawk. 
4 Deliephita galtt—Beletraw Hawk. 
euphorbue—Spurge Hawk. 
& Cherocampa porcellus—Small Elephant Hawk, 
1 elpenor—Rlephant Hawk. 
& Smerinthus ocellatus—Eyed Hawk. 
» populi—Poplar Hawk. 
tilie—Lime Hawk. 
it Macroylowsa stellatarum—Humming-Bird Hawk. 
12 att, CombrlVormis—Broad-bordered Bee 
awk, 


18. Sesia tipuliformis—Currant Clearwing. 

14. ,. cynipiformis—¥ ellow-legged Clearwing. 
18. Ino statices— Forester. 

16. Zygeena trifolii—Broad-bordered 5-spotted Burnet. 
17. fllipendule—Six-spotted Burnet. 

18, Halias quercana—Scarce Green Silver-lines. 
19. Setina irrorella—Dew Moth. 

40. Calligenia miniata—Rosy Footman. 

91. Lithosia complanula—Common Footman. 

22, Euchelia jacobee—Cinnabar. 

33. Callimorpha dominula—Scarlet Tiger. 

24, hera—Jersey Tiger. 

25. Nemeophila plantaginis Wood Tiger. 

26, Arctia caia—Tiger. 


27, ,  eillica—Cream-spot Tiger. 
38. Spitosoma fuliginosa Ruby Tiger. 
29. ~~ mendica—Muslin Moth, 


30. lubricipeda— Buff Ermine. 
menthastri—White Ermine. 
EA Hepialus humuli—Ghost Swift. 
heetus—Gold Swift. 

BE Consus ligniperda—Goat Moth. 
35. Zeuzera cesculi—Leopard Moth. 

3. Porthesta chrysorrhea— Brown Tall 

aur(ftua—Yellow Tall. 
31 Leucoma salicke Satis Moth. 
38. Oeneria dispar—Gipsy. 
39. Fsilura monacha—Black Arches. 
40, Dasychira pudibunda—Pale Tussock. 
41. Orgyia antiqua—Common Vapourer. 
42. Bombyz neustria—Lackey. 
43... rubi—Fox Moth. 

44, 44°." Bombyx quercus ¢ Q—Oak Eggar. 
45. Odonestis potatoria—Drinker. 
48. Lasiocampa quercifolia—Lappet. 
47. Endromts versicolor—Kentish Glory. 
48. Saturnia carpini—Empe! 
49. Platypteryz Jalewa—Pebbie Hook Tip. 
50. Ciliz spinula—Chinese Character. 
51. Dicranura cinula—Puss Moth. 
89. Pterostoma palyina—Pule Prominent, 
53. Notodonta rierac—Pebble Prominent, 
64. Phalera bucephala—Buft Tip. 
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85. Thyatira derasa—Buff Arches. 
56. batis—Peach Blossom. 
87. Dipthera orion—Searce Marvell-du-Jour. 
88. Acronycta psi—Grey Dagger. 
»  _Tumicis—Knot Grass, 
oo. Leucania lithargyria—The Clay. 
61. «  pallens—Common Wainscot, 
63. Gortyna flacago—Frosted Orange. 
63. Dipteryzia pinastri—Bird’s Wing. 
64, Charceas graminis—Antler. 
65, Mamestra persicarie—The Dot. 
66. Agrotis segetum—Turnip Moth. 
67. ,, _ porphyrea—True Lovers’ Knot. 
68, Noctua plecta—Flame Shoulder. 
69. Triphena ianthina— Lesser Broad-border. 
7 » _ fimbria—Broad-bordered Yellow Under- 
wing. 
n. Triphena orbona—Leeser Yellow Underwing. 
» _ pronuba—Large Yellow Underwing, 
i Amphipyra pyramidea—Copper Underwing. 
74, Manta typica—The Gothic. 
. wy maura—Old Lady. 
18. Panolis piniperda—Piuo Beauty. 
17. Cerastis vaccinii—Chestnut. 
78. Xanthia citrago—Orange Sallow. 
79.»  Sulvago—The Sallow. 
80. 4, flavago—Pink- Barred Sallow. 
81. Calymnia difinis—White-spotted Pinion. 
82. Dianthercia nana, Dianthecia conspersa—Marbled 


capsincola—Lychnis, 
84. Polia chi—The Grey Chi. 
AMiselia oryacanthe—Green-Brindlel Crescent. 
griopis aprilina—Marveil-du-Jour. 
'. Phlogophora meticulosa—Angle Shades, 
88, Fupleria lucipara—Small Angle Shades, 
89. Aplecta herbida—Green Arches, 
» _ tincta—Silvery Arches. 
‘alocampa vetusta—Red Sword-grass. 
Cucullia verbasci—The Mullein. 
Gonoptera libatriz—The Herald. 
$4, Plusia chrysitis—Burnished Brass. 
98, ,,  festuce—Gold Spot. 
+ gamma—Silver Y. 
narta cordigera—Small Yellow Underwing. 
»  mgrtilli Beautiful Yellow Underwing. 
99, Euclidia mi—Mother Shipton. 
100, Catocala fraxini—Clitden Nonpareil. 
101, ,,~— nupta—Red Underwing. 
102. Brephos parthenias—Orange Underwing. 
103. Uropteryr sambucaria—Swallow-tailed a Moth. 
104, Rumia crategata—Brimstone Moth. 
105, Venilia macularia—Speckled Yellow. 
106, 106°. Angerona prunaria ¢ 0—Orange Moth, 
107, Selenia illustraria—Purple Thorn. 
108, Odontoptera tidentata— Scalloped Hazel. 


109. Crocallis elinguaria—Scalloped Oak, 
MO. Bugonia alntaria—Large Thora, 

lll, ,  tiliara—Canary-shouldered Thora, 
112. Phigalia pilosarta—Pale Brindled Beauty. 
118, Nyssta ronaria—Relted Beauty. 

114. Biston hirtaria—Brindled Beauty. 

118. Amphidasts betularia—Peppered Moth. 
118. Hemerophila abruptaria—Waved Umber. 
117, Boarmia repandata—Mottled Beauty. 


118 =~ rhomboidaria—Willow Beauty. 
119. 3, roboraria—Great Oak Beauty. 
120, Geometra papilionaria—Large Emerald. 


121. Asthena luteata—Small Yellow Wave. 
123, Acidalia ornata—Lace Border. 
123, « . aversata—Riband Wave. 
124. Timandra amataria—Blood Vein. 
128. Bapta Temerata—Clouded Silver. 
126. ,, taminata—White-pinion Spotted. 
137. Strenta clathrata—Latticed Heath. 
128.. Bupalus pintarta—Bordered White. 
129. Scoria dealbata—Black-veined. 
130. Lythria purpuraria—Purple-barred Yellow. 
181. Aspilates gilearia—Straw Belle. 
133, Abraras grossulariata—Ourrant Moth. 
183, rn» _ulmata—Olouded May 
184. Lomaspilis marginata—Clouded Border. 
135. Hibernia leucophenria—Spring Usher. 
136. ,- aurantiaria—Scarce Umber. 
137. progemmaria—Dotted Border. 
138, 138°.” Cheimatobia brumata fo S—Winter Moth, 
138. Larentia didymata—Twin-spot 
» — ewsiata— Grey Mountain 
in et viridaria—Green Carpet. 
143. Eupithecia venosata—Netted Pug. 
centaureata—Lime Speck. 
ie Melanthia rubiginata—Blue-bordered Carpet. 
5, » _ ocellata—Purple Bar, 
ite. * albicillata— Beautiful 
147. Melanippe hastata—Argent and Sable, 


148, yy procellata—Chalk Carpet. 
149. rieata—Wood Carpet. 
150. },-—_-sociata—Common Carpet. 


181. montanata—Silver-groand Carpet. 
152, Phibalapteryx citalbata—Small Waved Umber. 
183, Cidaria corylata—Broken-barred Oarpet. 


1d3.y-~: Sagittata—Marsh Carpet. 

185. 5, rwssata—Common Marbled Oarpet. 
156. immanata—Marbled Carpet. 

187, suffumata—Water Carpet. 
158...‘ testata—Chevron. 

159, »  populata—Northern Spinach. 


160, Fuleata—Barred Yellow. 
161, Eubolia cervinata—The Mallow. 

limitata—8mall Mallow. J 
163, |, jumbaria—The Belle. yo 
164. 2 btpunctaria—Chalk Carpet f- 
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